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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 





Treasury DepaRTMENT, 
September 5, 1837. 

In pursuance of the duty of this department to 
submit to Congress, at each session, the state of the 
finances; and in conformity with the request of the 
President, that such other fiscal matters should, on 
this occasion, be presented, as appear to require 
early legislation, the undersigned has the honor to 
offer the following report : 

I. CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 

[vis not proposed to give all the particulars, relating 
to the receipts and expenditures, which usually ac- 
company an annual statement. Bat nn exposition 
of them, under the customary general heads, so far 
as they have been ascertained, for the first half of 
the year, is subjoined. 

Brief estimates for the other half are made, and 
such explanations added, as seem necessary to show 
with clearness not only the condition of the Trea- 
sury at this time, but its probable state for the resi- 
due of the year. 

According to the Treasurer’s running aceonnt, 
jhe whole amount of available money in the Trea- 
sury on the Ist of January, 1837, applicable to pub- 
lic purposes, was $42,468,859 97. From that sum, 
there were on that day reserved $5,000,000; and 
the balance, being $37,468,859 97, was, under the 
provisions of the act of June 23, 1836, to be placed 
in deposite with the States. It is ascertained that 
$27,063,430 80 of it have since been actually re- 
ceived by them. 

The amount of that portion of the first three in- 
stalments, the payment of which has not yet been 
acknowledged, though transfers were seasonably 
ssued for it, is $1,165,575 18. The remainder is 
$9,367,214 98, and is the sum which was designed 
for the fourth instalment of deposites with the States 
on the Ist of October next. The amount reserved 
nthe Treasury on the Ist of January has since 
been increased, by returns subsequently received 
from banks, to the sum of $6,670,137 52; and 
which, of course, could not then be ascertained or 
taken into computation. 


RECEIPTS. 

The receipts in the first half of the year, depo- 
sited ia the banks, and paid on drafts by collectors 
and receivers, so far as ascertained, have been: 
From customs - - - $7,234,451 
From lands ss - - - 5,303,731 
And from miscellaneous sources 512,263 

To these may be added about $600,000 which 
remained in the hands of receivers, and $50,000 in 
those of collectors, subject to draft. All these 
make the aggregate for that half of the year 
$13,187,182. If no further postponement be grant: 
ed on duty bonds, it is estimated that the whole re- 
ceipts for the last half of the year, from all sources, 
will be about $9,500,000; which would make them, 


as ascertained and estimatéd for the whole year, . 


$22,687,182. But if the brief extension of the pre- 
Sent postponement, brought into view hereafter, 
and favorably regarded, be directed by Congress, 
the receipts will probably be about $7,000,000; 
while, by a postponement of the whole to another 
year, they will not be likely to exceed $4,500,000. 

Looking at our whole revenue therefore, from 
all quarters, it appears that the balance of money 
Teserved at the commencement of the year, as 
finally ascertained to be $6,670,137, with the 
actual receipts for the first half at $13,187,182, and 
rotate en for the last half of it at 

:900,000, will constitute an regate of 
$26,857,319. - eee 

EXPENDITURES. 

The expenditures during the first half of the year 
were, for ; 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 

intercourse - - - $2,812,540 40 
- 10,603,361 49 


le al 


Naval - - - © 


3,297,149 69 
Public debt ° in = 


20,832 75 





Making an aggregate of - $16,733,884 33 


The expenditures required to meet existing ap- 
propriations, during the last half of the year, will, 
as computed, equal the sum of $16,000,000; making 
for the whole year $32,733,884. 

Whatever expenditures shall arise within the 
year, upon new appropriations whieh Congress 
may think proper to make, will require a corte- 
sponding addition to this amount. But, without 
them, it will constitute an excess of $5,876,565 of 
expenditures over both the receipts and the balance 
at the commencement of the year; besides not 
leaving, atthe close of it, any thing in the Mint 
or the Treasury for future uses, or to meet contin- 
gencies. 

In order, therefore, to discharge that excess, and 
retain, of the money reserved on the Istof Janua- 
ry, oné million; which is the smallest sum deemed 
proper, under the acts of Congress, for the efficient 
operations of the Mint, and at least three or four 
millions more, to answer sudden and contingent 
calls, there will probably be a necessity to resort to 
the deposites now with the States, and to the instal- 
ments destined for them in October, or to some 
other resource, for a sum equal to $10,000,000. By 
a report of the Treasurer of the 30th ultimo, it ap- 
pears that the balance in the Treasury, including 
what was in the custody of banks, the Mint, and 
collecting officers, was then $14,596,311; that the 
amount of this, subject to immediate draft, was 
only $8,928,072; but the whole balance in the 
Treasury, including all which had been deposited 
with the States,and ordered to be, though only a 
small part of the amount is subject to immediate 
draft, was $41,532,381. Deduct all which has 
been, and was designed to be, deposited with the 
States, and there would be no balance left on hand 
subject to draft, though including every thing in 
the Mint, and in the possession of receivers and 
collectors, which is applicable to general purposes. 

Hence it is probable, that, besides the deficiency 
for the expenditures of the year, no sufficient means 
of any kind will exist on the first of October next, 
after defraying the intervening expenses, to com- 
plete the instalment of deposites then payable, un- 
less a large part of the bonds for duties postponed 
to that day, and amounting to near $4,000,000, and 
the million and a half then due on the first bond 
from the United States Bank, shall be punctually 
paid, or, in the mean time, some provision on this 
sobject made by Congress. 

The money standing to the special credit of the 
Post Office Department and the Patent Office, as 
well as various trusts, is not included in the above 
exhibit, for reasons explained in the last annual re- 
port. Outstanding and unexpended appropriations 
at the end of the year will, in this view of our finan, 
cial condition, be still left charged on the Treasury- 
amounting to about $16,000,000. 

This does not differ much from thet amount at 
the close of the last year. Whether the appropria- 
tions unexpended on the first of January, 1838, 
prove, therefore, to be one or two millions larger 
or smaller than is now anticipated, it must be mani- 
fest, from all the above data, that some new legis- 
lation is indispensable to complete satisfactorily the 
service of the year, and leave a suitable amount in 
the Mint and the Treasury. 

Indeed, before submitting the last annual report, 
the indications of a decrease in the receipts, and of 
an approaching revulsion in our commercial pros- 
perity, appeared so strong to the undersigned, that 
he felt compelled, with reluctance and regret, 
because differing so much from the views of many 
others, to estimate the accruing receipts for the year 
at only $24,000,000. 

As the appropriations asked for were about 
$27,000,000, it was then suggested that the occur- 
rence of a deficiency was probable. When those 








appropriations became in fact enlarged by Congress 
to more than $32,000,000, it rendered a deficiency 
inevitable, to the extent now anticipated, unless the 
receipts should happen greatly to exceed the esti- 
mates. 


ll ON THE POSTPONEMENT OF THE PAYMENT OF 
BONDS FOR DUTIES. 

The first suggestions which will be submitted 
concerning such special legislation as appears pro- 
per in consequence of the recent embarrassments 
of the country, relate to the postponement of the 
payment of bonds for duties. 

Early in May last, the collection of the revenue 
from customs became much obstructed through the 
severe pecuniary difficulties of the mercantile inte- 
rest. The Treasury Department felt an anxiety 
not only to take steps which might increase the 
security of the Government for eventual payment, 
but, in an emergency so great, and to many so 
unexpected, to furnish all the relief from sacrifices 
which could judiciously be extended under its 
limited powers, and in anticipation of what would 
probably be its straitened condition in a few 
morths. ; 

A postponement of the payment of the bonds 
falling due was, therefore, and in accordance with 
the views of the Executive, authorized for periods 
of from thirty to ninety days, on interest and addi- 
tional securily, and in a manner more liberal than 
usual, by permitting it before a» well as after suit, 
in all cases of embarrassment, gteat hardship, or 
insolvency. : 

The particular terms, and the reaso™s for such 
postponement, are more fully set forth in ure docu- 
ments annexed. 

When the difficulties in discharging bonds in « 
legal currency became increased by the suspension 
of specie payments in some of the principal cities, 
and the President decided to call a special session 
of Congress, the postponement was allowed to be 
extended till after the commencement of the session, 
in order that an epportunity might be afforded to 
obtain further relief by new legislation. Urgent 
requests were made for an indiscriminate delay of 
payment on all bonds to the Ist of January next, 
and for the receipt, in discharge of them, of notes 
issued by banks not paying specie. 

It was not deemed proper to comply with these 
requests. But as long a delay as our fiscal situation 
justified, and every relief as to the currency wirich 
seemed legal, by the receipt of debenture certificates 
and Treasury drafts, for duties, were permitted in 
mitigation of the existing embarrassments, 

Having, in this, done all that a sound and liberal 
exercise of the discretion of the department ap- 
peared either to justify or require, no intention 
ex'sts, nor would it be proper in the present state 
of the Treasury, to grant any indulgences beyond 
those already authorized, without the express direc- 
tion of Congress. 


Some further facts which may be useful to aid 
its members in coming to a correct conclusion on 
this subjeet, are, that the amount of bends which 
have already been postponed to the Ist of October, 
is about $3,500,000, and by that date will, it is 
presumed, be increased to $4,000,000. 

If Congress permit no longer postponement, the 
receipts for the year will probably be increased by 
the indulgences already granted, as they have been 
allowed, generally, on additional security, and a | 
ways on interest. 

But as suits and delays in collection will still oc 
cur, though toa less extent that in the first stages o 
the pressure, it is expected that not over two-thirds 
of the amount postponed before the close of this 
month can be collected during the current year. 


The bonds already put in suit since the middle of 
May amount to nearly $1,000,000. But if Cor- 
gress extend the postponement till next January, as 
was originally 1equested by some of the parties, or 
for one year, as recently requested by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York, the receipts for the 
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present year will probably be thereby lessened from 
four to five millions. 

Should Congress, however, adopt an interme- 
diate course, as an act not of mere benevolence, 
but of additional relief, which appears reasonable, 
under the extraordinary mercautile distresses of 
the times, and more safe to the Government, in re- 
spect to eventual collections, it mightsanction a de- 
lay not to exceed, altogether, six months beyend 
the original period of payment, in any particular 
case. It is computed that this would diminish the 
receipts, during the present year, about two and 
a half millions of dollars; but if granted on the 
usual terms, would increase the receipts, next 
year, in a greater proportion, by the interest 
accruing, as well by the fuller collections which 
would probably be made in a greater number of 
cases. 

The opinion of the department on these various 
propositions is, that, considering merely our pre- 
sent financial necessities, no further postponement 
can be regarded as expedient, though in some other 
respects, as fully detailed in the recent letter from 
the Chamber of Commerce, the last delay men- 
tioned might be found justifiable, and more bene- 
ficial. Butif a law be passed extending credit on 
the bonds, it is supposed that, in any correct view 
of the subject, its provisions need not be continued 
in foree beyond the period when the worst effects 
of ihe pressure will be likely to have ceased, and 
when all imports could, by a further extension of 
the ware-house system, be advantageously made 
payable in cash, at the time the goods are wanted 
fur immediate consumption. 

The extension of that system is, thererore, re- 
spectfully recommended to the consideration of 
Congress, in connection with the present sub- 
ject, as it might introduce as greatan improvement 
in the collection of imposts, as the substitution of 
cash for credit did in the collection of revenue 
from the sales of public lands. It would certainly 
increase the security, ease, and promptitude of the 
operation; would dispense entirely with the trouble 
and risk in the payment of debentures; work favo- 
rably to the manufacturing interests; and at the 
same time, facilitate our trade in foreign articles, 
as well as exonerate the merchant from many em- 
barrassments in regard to sureties and guarantees. 


Ml. OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF TRANSFERRING THE 
LAST INSTALMENT OF DEPOSITES TO THE STATES. 
Early legisiation has likewise become necessary, 

either to withhold or postpone, for a reasonable 

period, the fourth instalment of deposites with the 

States, or to furnish such aid as may be necessary 

to complete them in a satisfactory manner. 
3y the general suspension of specie payments, 

and the consequent necessity, under the deposite 
act, to discontinue most of the public depositories, 
the transfers from the banks in the west and south- 
west to the seaboard, which were necessary to place 
much of the money in a position to be conveniently 
lodged with the States in October, have, in several 
instances, been defeated. They had, as in case of 
the former instalments, been ordered seasonably, 
though, as a general rule, only where rendered pro- 
per, in consequence of great accumulation of pub- 
lic funds in an unfavorable situation, on account of 
the eourse of trade and exchanges, to be paid dircct- 
ly to the respective States. But, in the troubled 
condition of the money market, they had not been 
injuriously hastened as to the time of payment, and, 
consequently, falling due in the course of the sum- 
mer and early in autumn, near two-thirds of the 
whole amount of these funds still on hand have been 
detained in the west and southwest, where they had 
so unusually augmented from the large sales of 
public lands. Hence, if the last deposite with the 
States was, in this position of the money, to be at- 
tempted, the orders directing it must, in many 
cases, be made on places remote, and very 
inconvenient to some of the receiving States, 
on account of the unfavorable balance of 
trade, or the rates of exchange; and must be 
met, if at all, in a currency unacceptable and 
greatly depreciated. Transfers of portions of ihe 

July instalment could not, from the same cause, be 

effected in the precise mode intended, nor from the 

banks most desirable, though much of it had reach- 
ed the appropriate points, to render the operation 
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easy, before the suspension of specie payments. In 
all cases in which they were not offered to be paid 
in a currency satisfactory to the States, their agents 
were requested to return the orders of transfer till 
Confess could make new and_ suitable provisions 
on the snbject. 

But this request has not always been complied 
with. About $1,165,575 of that instalment has 
not yet been receipted for by the States to the Trea- 
sury, nor the orders returned. On the contrary, 
the United States Bank chartered by the State of 
Pennsylvania has lately become the purchaser of 
several of these orders, though not given for any 
debt, but merely directing a transfer from one pub- 
lic depository to another. This institution has de- 
manded of the banks on which they are drawn that 
payment should be made to her in specie; and, on 
their failing to do so, has caused the orders to be 
protested. Under these circumstances, and, as the 
deposites with the States were to be made of what 
was in the Treasury, and consequently in the 
banks, on the Ist of January last, it is for Con- 
gress to decide whether payment shall be made of 
any of those orders in a mode and currency different 
from the rest of the third instalment of deposites 
with the States. 

Another reason for withholding or postponing 
the October deposites, or for some legal provision 
to aid in completing them, is, that a sum equal to 
the revenue probably accruing, and a large portion 
of these deposites, had, before they were payable, 
been expressly appropriated by Congress to other 
objects. When looking to the rapid decrease in our 
receipts, to the expected deficiency in the course 
of the year, and the great amount of outstanding 
appropriations which, at the close of it, will be left 
unpaid, much of that whole instalment seems likely 
to be needed at an early day. By either of the 
first two measures, the money could, according to 
its original destination, be applied to the necessary 
wants of the General Government, as soon as it can 
be drawn from the banks in legal funds: In that 
way, so desirable an object would also be accom- 
plished, without the expense and delay of the money 
being first paid over to the States, and then sub- 
jected to an early recall. On the other hand, se- 
veral of the States might, in the present posture of 
their affairs, experience considerable inconvenience, 
either by not receiving it, or by soon refunding a 
large portion of its amount: and many of the banks 
which hold it might be able more satisfactorily to 
pay it to the States than to the Treasury. But, 
though the subject is one of much delicacy and dif- 
ficulty, and peculiarly proper for the final action 
of Congress, it may be expected that this Depart- 
ment should express some opinion as to which 
course appears most eligible in the present condi- 
tion of the finances. It is, therefore, with deference 
suggested, that when regarding their condition and 
the importance of meeting with efficiency and good 
faith all the obligations of the Government to the 
public creditors, it would be most judicous to apply 
the whole instalment, as fast as it is wanted and 


can be collected, to the prompt discharge of these. 


obligations; and that the last deposite with the 
States, not being a debt, but a mere temporary dis- 
posal of a surplus, should be postponed until Con- 
gress, in some different state of the finances, when 
such an available surplus may exist, shall see a 
manifest propriety and ability in completing the 
deposite, and shall give directions to that effect. 
Consequently, no further steps will be taken as to 
the deposite of any part of that instalment till Con- 
gress has had an opportunity to act upon the sub- 
ject in such manner as, in the present posture of 
affairs, its superior wisdom may consider prefera- 
ble. 


IV. DIFFICULTY IN PAYING THE APPROPRIATIONS, AND 
ON THE ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 


Some further obstacles exist in the way of dis- 
charging satisfactorily all the appropriations which 
have been made by Congress. 

The effects which may be produced upon the 
accruing revenue, by granting or withholding 
further delays on bonds for duties, have already 
been explained. 

In addition to these, there is a likelihood, in the 
present pressure, that the payment of cash duties, 
to the extent of one million of dollars more than 
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usual, will be unavoidably deferred to another 


year, as the importers under the existing laws are 
entitled to certain delays, by keeping in store he 
woollen goods which pay such duties. . 

This circumstance, in connection with the dif 
culty of collecting the bonds, whether longer oa 
poned or not, will sensibly increase the embarrass. 
ments which have been specially pointed out, ana 
otherwise exist in paying with promptitude ai 
a legal manner, the large appropriations ¢ 
able upon the residue of the current year. 

Hence, after a considerable deficiency in the 
available means became highly probable, it wa 
deemed expedient to adopt any judicious and Seay 
ul measure toremedy it, which was within . 
power of the department. Accordingly, thouch 
large quantities of public lands were stil] 1 
market unsold, and though the receipts from this 
source during the year, would be higher than anti- 
cipated, in consequence, among other things. ¢; 
a construction put on the pre-emption laws, adm). 
ting a large class of settlers to entries, it was sup, 
posed that some further tracts, in places much de. 
sired by the new States, might prudently be offer. 
ed. A few such have been advertised; but sufficien: 
time, after due notice, have not yet elapsed to real. 
ize any thing from them. 

If the fourth instalment of the deposites with 
the States be deferred, and the difficulty in season. 
ably transferring it be thus removed, yet, being 
chiefly in the custody of banks not paying specie, 
it is manifest that it cannot be immediately real. 
ized in funds suitable to meet the existing appro- 
priations. If it be not deferred, some further pro- 
vision will be still more indispensable to enable the 
Treasury not only to place it with the States, but 
to pay all the public creditors and officers in a 
satisfactory manner, until the duties now due from 
the merchants, and the funds now in the disconti- 
nued deposite banks, can be collected. It is true, 
that a resort to the States for refunding portions of 
the large sums already deposited with them, wou!{ 
also remain by law; but under the limitations 
of the act of June, 1836, it would be very slow 
in its operation, and, if complied with, would 
prove entirely insufficient to answer such ap 
urgent occasion as the present. During the ensv- 
ing quarter, the whole amount that could be legally 
recalled would not exceed six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Hence it seems expedient, 
either in aid or exclusion of a requisition on the 
States, as may be deemed most suitable by Con- 
gress, to provide some temporary resource until 
enough of the fourth instalment, or other means 
in the Treasury, can be rendered available to dis- 
charge all the public engagements. It need not be 
a loan, or an increase of taxes of any kind; as 
the General Government, in respect to its finances, 
whatever temporary embarrassment the recent con- 
vulsions in commerce and banking may have 
created, is far frovh having any just cause ol 
despondency. It is neither overwhelmed with a 
national debt, nor destitute of large pecuniary 
resources on hand; but, entirely free from the 
former, it is so amply supplied with the latter as 
to have in the Treasury over forty millions of dol- 
lars, and eight or ten millions more in bonds, which 
will soon become payable. But a large portion 
being in deposite with the States, and the residue 
chiefly in banks and the hands of merchants, under 
the difficulties before named, in procuring promptly, 
and in a legal currency, the amounts of money 
which are needed, some collateral aid for a shor! 
period, till a sufficiency can be collected, appears ‘0 
be judicious, if not indispensable. 


It is fortunate that the energies of the country 
generally are not paralyzed, nor its prospects 
clouded by any great physical calamities; and hence 
its immediate wants can, without doubt, be provide 
for in various ways. 

One mode would be to authorize the issue 0! 
Treasury notes, receivable for all public dues, bu! 
without interest. These would differ trom the drai', 
or checks now in use, only as the latter are givet 
for immediate payment, and drawn on persons ao! 
banks having public money sufficient to mee 
them; and, consequently, the holders must be ex 
posed to the trouble and expense of presenting thet 
at the places where payable. Still they are ne 
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on a par with specie, In the present deranged 
state of bank paper and exchanges, and in the fa- 
yorable condition of the General Government, by 
its ample resources and exemption from pecuniary 
liabilities, to impart the greatest confidence in re- 
spect to the redemption of such notes, it is probable 
that they would readily be taken at par by most of 
the public creditors. Especially would this be 
likely to happen, provided they were issued in de- 
nominations as low as twenty, fifty, and one hun- 
dred dollars; and not in too large quantities, but 
used only in anticipation of the accruing revenue 
on occasional emergencies, and to a limited amount. 

Contrary to expectation, should the department, 
during the present delinquency of many of the 

ublic debtors, be exposed to such very large call, 
and collect so little revenue, as not to be able, by 
poth the above notes and drafts, to meet all its en- 
gagements in a satisfactory manner, it would be 
desirable that the President should possess a con- 
tingent authority to cause Treasury notes to be 
jssued, bearing an interest ngt to exeeed six per 
cent. 

Specie could always be raised on these for the 
public creditor, when he preferred:t. But as notes 
bearing much interest would soon cease to be used 
jn circulation, (and if they should not, would, asa 
currency, be troublesome in the computation of 
interest, and too strongiy tend to exclude specie 
from the country,) it might be advisable not to 
make them receivable, at first, for any public dues, 
but only to resort to that measure afterwards, when 
itshould be found convenient for redeeming them. 

In connection with the issue of any Treasury 
notes, it is believed to be wise to make ample pro 
vision for their early and final redemption. ‘This 
could be accomplished by enacting, that when the 
money on hand in the Treasury and the Mint, 
available for public purposes, may exceed a given 
amount of four or five millions, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause these 
notes (securing priority to any on interest) to be 
redeemed to such an extent as the surplus may ex- 
ceed that sum, and what will probably be needed 
to defray current expenses. It being believed that 
areduction of the tariff, and suitable regulations 
concerning the sales of public land, ought ata 
proper time to be put in force, so as to prevent any 
large and regular accumulation in the Treasury, 
the department would respectfully propose that, in 
case of any unexpected excess beyond the sums 
above specified, it should merely be invested, in a 
temporary manner, in safe State stocks, at their 
market rate, subject to be sold again whenever the 
proceeds shall be wanted to discharge existing ap- 
propriations. 

An additional consideration in favor of these 
measures is, that since the paymentof the public 
debt, which absorbed any occasional! surplus of re- 
ceipts, it is impossible, according to the views ex- 
pressed in some previous reports from the undcr- 
signed, that, with sources of revenue so fluctuating 
asours, and so dependent on commercial pros; eri- 
ty, any fiscal operations should be long continued 
with ease, vigor, and uniformity, without some 
such regulator as a power to issue and redeem 
Treasury notes, or to invest and sell the investment 
of surpluses. By any vuther course we shall con- 
Stantly be exposed to great deficiencies, or excesses, 
with all their attendant embarrassments. If de- 
positing the excesses with the States, subject to be 
recalled to supply deficiencies, the pecuniary profit 
to the whole Union will be no greater, while such 
a course may involve us ina series of vexatious 
demands on them, accompanied by various dan- 
gets, both to them and the General Government; 
and, in the mean time, it is feared will, in many 
instances, tend to excite excesses and evils similar 
to some of those under which the country is now 
suffering. 

V. ON THE SAFE-KEEPING OF THE 
HEREAFTER. . 

The arrangements for keeping the public money, 
which had been in successful operation for a few 

years vrevious to the passage of the deposite act 
of 1836, became partially embarrassed by carrying 
into effect some of its provisions. But the enforce- 
ment of them all, where not entirely perfected, 
Was in seasonable progress in May last, when the 
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Department was compelled by the act to give 
notice to such of the selected banks as had sus- 
pended specie payments that they could no longer 
be considered as general depositories of the public 
moneys. 

A list is annexed of all before employed in that 
capacity, which have been discontinued. 

After due inquiries to procure other depositories, 
in conformity to the act, the Department has com- 
pleted the appointment of only one. This, and 
four more that have not suspended, with one that 
has resumed specie payments, (making six in all,) 
constitute the present bank depositories for general 
purposes. 

During the inability to obtain specie-paying 
banks at other points, the Treasurer, being required 
by the closing part of the 8th section of the act, 
to keep and disburse the public money according 
t> the laws before in force, has done it in conformity 
to the very wide discretion which existed when no 
rules were in force, that had been prescribed by 
Congress, except to “keep” and “disburse the 
same” under the general superintendence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. A partof it lias, there- 
fore, been kept in special deposite in this city, a 
portion of it in the mint, and the residue with the 
officers collecting it, until it was wanted for pub 
lic purposes, or until it accumulated in such sums 
at any point as not to be, probably, wanted there 
fo. such use. In the first case, it has, from time to 
time, been applied to the payment of creditors, by 
drafts en the receivers or collectors; and in the 
last, the excess has been directed to be temporarily 
placed with banks not remotely situated, and in 
special deposite for safety, until wanted for expen- 
diture elsewhere, or until some new Jegislation shall 
take place in relation to it. 

Under these circumstances, the department 
would respectfully suggest some provisions which 
may be more specific, and may be required for the 
safe-keeping and disbursing of the public moneys. 

In the present condition of the Government and 
the country, two systems are proposed, either of 
which, it is believed, may be practicable and ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the crisis. One is, an en- 
largement and adaptation of the system partially 
employed since the suspension of specie payments, 
so as to make it answer all necessary purposes. 
This could be effected merely by assigning to our 
existing officers and establishments some additional 
duties 

The Treasurer, at the seat of Government; the 
Mint, with its branch at New Orleans, and another 
which has been contemplated, and is much needed, 
at New York, for other purposes; collectors of the 
customs, and receivers of money for the sales of 
land, as wel! as postmasters, might all be directed 
to keep in safety, not only the public money col- 
lected by them, but all actually placed in their pos- 
session, by transfer or otherwise. As fiscal agents, 
they might also be required to pay over and trans- 
fer it for such public purposes as may be authorized 
by Congress, and under such regulations as the 
Treasury Department from time to time may pre- 
scribe. Indeed, ihe third section of the post office 
law of 1825, with the bond taken under it as to the 
agency of the postmasters, is, perhaps, already 
sufficiently broad for that class of officers. At 
points like New York, and a few others, where a 
likelihood existed that the sums would permanently 
be large, but which, under a reduced revenue and 
expenditure, would seldom occur, authority might 
be given to appoint the clerks now acting as cash- 
iers or tellers under the collectors and receivers, or 
other more suitable persons, to act as keepers and 
pay masters of the public money. But they should 
be made independent of the collectors and receiv- 
ers, and placed under the like tenure of office, and 
under suitable bonds. Additional means of safety, 
and such additional but limited compensation to any 
of the above officers, might be provided, as the in- 
creased risk and labor might render just; but in 
only a few cases would these last be much aug- 
mented at any place. 

Taking the year 1834 as farnishing a specimen 
sufficiently large of the probable business in future 
connected with the general operations of the 'Trea- 
sury Department, but, of course, not including the 
separate establishment of the post office, the whole 
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number of warrants issued in that year was @ lite 
under five thousand, and, though differmg much ta 
actual amount, averaging about $5,000 each. ‘This 
would be less than twenty warrants a day, and 
hence would require less than one per day to be 
paid in each of the twenty-six States. They ditered, 
in fact, from four per day in this Drsurict, and two 
per day in New York, which were the highest nam- 
bers, to only one per week in several of the States. 
The business at each office daily, or even weekly, 
in making payments of the drafts, would, therefore, 
be very little © If more than one draft issued on a 
warrant, the business would be increased in that 
proportion, unless the whole payments were reduced, 
as is probable, hereafter, to sixteen of seventeen 
millions yearly. 

In regard to the risk, five millions in tie Trea- 
sury at any one time, if all placed in the hands of 
collectors and receivers, would not, on an average, 
exceed $30,000 with each of the present number. 

But if the amount, besides one million in the 
Mint, was chiefly in the hands of half the present 
number, which would approach nearer to the 
probable result, the sum with each wonld still be 
less than most of the existing bonds of receivers; 
and when exceeding theirs, or those of the princi- 
pal collectors, the excess, in most cases, could be 
readily prevented, or reduced, by being drawn out 
to pay creditors, or be conveniently transferred to 
the Treasurer of the United States, at the seat of 
Government, or to the Mint and branches. 
Until one of the latter is authorized at New York, 
the substitute before mentioned, of one of the pre- 
sent officers in the customs there as an independent 
keeper and paymaster of the public money, coult 
be adopted, and, if deemed prudent, be extended to 
any other similar place. 

In this mode, the present number of officers con- 
nected with the collection and disbursement of the 
revenue throughout the United States need not be 
at all increased. Nor will it become necessary, ex- 
cept in a few cases, to augment their compensation. 
Twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year would 
probably cover the whole additional expense of 
every kind. 

The other system to which the attention and 
consideration of Congress are respectfully invited, 
is a hew organization, by means of commissioners 
or receivers general, to gather the collections to more 
central points, and keep and disburse there a large 
portion of the public money, or such as could not 
be kept safely and expended convement!y in tu 
hanes of the collecting officers. Such an organ:za- 
tion might be at only three or four of the most tm- 
portant points; or it might be made more extensive, 
and the number enlarged to eight orten. This 
could be arranged, in ali essential particulars, sud- 
stanualiy in the manner which is now in very suc- 
cesstul practice in some of the most enlightened 
and opulent Governments of Europe, and as was 
urgently recommended by this department as early 
as 1790. The only material difference need be, to 
pay out more of the money near the places where 
it is collected, rather than first to transmit most of it 
to the seat of Government. This organization of 
fiscal agents would be advantageous as a separate 
establishment for this business alone, and as an in- 
dependent check on most of those collecting the 
revenue. But it would reqaire some addition to 
the present number of officers, and in the first 
instance would more increase the public expenses. 

But the whole addition of principal officers need 
notexceed ten. Nor would the increased annual 
expense to the Government probably amount to 
over fifty or sixty thousand dollars, as the system 
would enable both the War and Navy Departments 
to dispense with several of their ageuts for makiwe 
local disbursements The danger of any loss 
will be nearly the same under both plans. [tts 
impossible to conduct the affairs of Government, 
or the ordinary transactions of society, without 
trust and risk of some kind. But one great object, 
wherever pecuniary confidence is: repose, suonld 
always be to require the best safeguards which ap 
pear reasonable; and in either of these systems, # 
hereafter explamed, the amount trusted can Ls 
more easily kept from becoming excessive, a! 
hazard of losses, affecting ihe deposite ageut by hi> 
lending or trading, be fuliy obviated, by the strict 
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prohibition of both the latter, under severe pe- 
naities. 

Our direct losses from either collecting or depo- 
site agents have always been comparatively smal! 
Those by the former, it is believed, have not 
equalled those by the latter, though the latter, being 
banks, have usually in the end paid most of their 
deposites. ‘The losses by the former are also sup- 
posed not to have exceeded one-fifth of those on the 
bonds of merchants for duties, and probably not 
one-eighth of those from the purchasers of public 
lands, under the credit system. 

Occasional and strict examinations of the meney 
onhand, where large in amount, would furnish a 
strong safeguard beyond the character of the offli- 
cer, and the property of himself and sureties, and 
which it might be provided should be made by a 
committee of Congress, or in any other mode 
deemed most eligible to constitute an effectual check. 

The plans which have been explained as to fiscal 
agents, are suggested for consideration, under a be- 
lief that either 1s appropriate in the present posture 
of affairs; that they require but slight changes in 
ourexisung laws or usages; and, whatever objec- 
tions can be adduced against them, will, at the 
same time, be found to possess many signal advan- 
tages. 

They will not, somuch as some other modes of 
keeping the public money, expose the Treasury to 
disappointments and delays, through a dangerous 
partnership of interest, or the use of that money 
for private or corporate purposes. As the vicis- 
situdes of trade or speculation affect the persons 








who borrow from the public banking deposito- 
ries, the evil consequences must sometimes in- 


evitably reach and embarrass the Treasury it- 
self. Nor, on the other hand, will these modes, 
like our former one, cause frequent injury to those 
who, trading on the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, are subject to be most pressed to refund it, 
when least able. It is believed, likewise, that the 
funds of the Treasury can be always more readily 
commanded in a legal currency, and the hopes of 
its creditors not defeated, nor its faith violated so 
often, if the money is not loaned out, either in full 
or in part, but, as in other countries, is retained in 
specie or its equivalent, and in the actual custedy 
of officers exclusively fiscal. In other countries, 
the public money is believed to be seldom, if ever, 
chargeable to the Treasurer, till it is either paid 
over on some draft, so that he can get credit for 
the payment, (and which mode is practised some- 
what in England, as well as here, and extensively 
in France,) or lodged, not in deposite in any bank, 
but in his ewn possession at the seat of Govern- 
ment. In the former mode, the systems now pro- 
posed, and especially the first one, would operate 
so as to disburse at each point most of the public 
money collected near, and would thus enable the 
Treasury to command its resources with less de- 
lay; the money not being previously paid over at 
some distance, and to a separate set of agents, as 
has usually been the practice here in the use of 
banks; nor much of it transported inconveniently 
to the capital, as has usually been the practice else- 
where. This mode would thus possess one of the 
greatest excellences in any fiscal system; which is, 
lo pay over quickest to the public creditor, and 
with the least official complexity, whatever is col- 
lected from the public debtor. 

Besides these advantages, others would be, that 
the money in the Treasury, under both of the 
plans submitted, can always be more easily kept 
down to moderate dimensions by reductions in the 
revenue, and by temporary investments of an occa- 
sional surplus, as there will be no antagonist 
interest connected with it, wishing for loans and the 
use of surpluses, and thus co-operating to prevent 
a reduction. 

The existing establishments and officers, when- 
ever convenient, would be empleyed without a 
double machinery or the organization of a new sys- 
tem of agents. Executive control would be di- 
minished rather than increased by them, because 
any additional officers will be selected, not by the 
President alone, nor the Treasury Department, as 
the banks now are, but virtually be designated by 
Congress, and the principal incumbents appointed 
by the consent of the Senate. They would also 
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| remove all ground for the objection sometimes 


urged against the former system, that the Executive 
alone cxercises an extensive patronage and great 
moneyed influence through a host of bank presi- 
dents, directors, and stockholders, scattered through 
every section of the country, and selected without 
the assent or check of either House of Congress in 
any particular case, and making loans of the 
public money from considerations merely political 
or offic al. A very wide discretion will be thus 
restrict ‘d, and a prolific source of suspicion and 
imputa.ion of favoritism and paruality be entirely 
stopped. 

The officers, under the plans proposed, will like- 
wise be amenable exclusively to the General 
Government, and not be embarrassed, like the 
officers of the banks, by conflicting duties and 
interests in respect to the States; nor involved in 
those collisions, jealousies, and recriminations, 
often attendant on that position. 

‘The independent and harmonious action of each 
Government in its appropriate sphere will thus be 
more ful% secured. ‘The local institutions, as a 
general principle, will be left to the care and uses 
of the several States which established them, with- 
out interference on the part of the General Govern- 
ment, and to be regulated or discontinued, as deem- 
ed most useful, under their own State policies, and 
most conducive to the original purposes ef their 
creation. Nor would any general moneyed cor- 
poration, aside from the grave doubts which exist 
as to both its constitutionality and general expedi- 
ency, have been likely in such a crisis as that of 
the wai of 1512, or perhaps that of the last spring, 
to have proved a much safer public depository than 
than those local institutions. Though more con- 
venient in form for fiscal purposes than they, and 
free from some objections as to want of symmetry 
and accountability which obtain against them, yet, 
if chartered on usual principles, and judging from 
experience here as well as abroad, it must have 
failed, in_a trial like those, to have sustained either 
our pecuniary operations, or its own, in strict good 
faith and in due vigor. 

Without entering into details to illustrate this po- 
sition, it is necessary to notice only the single cir- 
cumstance, that the Bank of England, during a 
severe war, suspended specie payments near a 
quarter of a century, and that neither of the two 
United States Banks existed so as to be obliged to 
encounter such a peril. But since the Jast spring, 
the notes of the second one, to the amount of seve- 
ral millions, have been allowed to sink into the 
mass of irredeemable aud depreciated paper, though 
issued under all the high securities and sanctions 
of acharter from the General Government, and 
with very large funds, still under the control of of- 
ficers and trustees deemed by the stockholders ex- 
ceedingly skilful, and bound by both law and con- 
tract to redeem those notes in specie, and on de- 
mand. 

The systems which have been proposed in this 
report, if adopted, could not be expected to conti- 
nue entirely exempt from losses by that unfaithful- 
ness or casualty to which all trusts in human af- 
fairs are exposed. But they may be surrounded 
with strong safeguards, and would very probably 
soon be enabled to answer in a satisfactory manner 
every purpose of the Government, in its condition 
so diflerent in many respects from that which for- 
merly existed, and which was the paramount cause 
urged for the incorporation of our two former 
United States Banks. Its finances are not now 
burdened with a national debt of from seventy to 
one hundred and thirty millions, and, besides our 
ordinary expenses, with the annual payment, on 
account of principal and interest, of from ten to 
sixteen millions, to be first widely collected, and 
then transferred and disbursed at only a few points 
on the seaboard. It is now witha yearly revenue, 
reduced from thirty and forty millions to near 
twenty, and probably soon to be only sixteen or se- 
venteen, and with a course of expenditure which 
can readily be diminished so as not much, if any, 
to exceed the revenue in a natural state of business. 
In large sections of our country, and in such a state 
of business, this expenditure happens nearly and 
very conveniently to correspond in amount with 
the receipts in the same sections. 
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We are, likewise, reposing in peace, with ver 
superior means of communication, whether } 
mail or personal intercourse, and witha greatly in- 
creased and increasing portion of gold in the cur. 
rency, to render distant transfers and payments 
more easy. Itis manifest, therefore, that our fiscal 
concerns will be greatly lessened in amount as well 
as difficulty, unless we shall be visited by wars or 
other scourges, involving us in debts and embar. 
rassments of an aggravated character, and which 
fortunately, no sufficient reason appears for antici. 
pating at an early day. 

Under the proposed arrangements, the transfers 
from certain points could be often effected, when 
required by the department for public purposes 
not only with ease, but so as greatly to facilitate 
the domestic exchanges, in the mode of employin 
drafis suggested in a subsequent portion of this 
report. In amore natural and ordinary state of 
receipts and expenditures, like that in 1834, the 
transfers required to a great distance would not ex. 
ceed two or thre@millions during the year; and 
almost the whole of them were, at that time, in 
such a direction as to yeld a profit, rather than be 
expensive to the banks which made them. 

If the Treasurer were required to receive pay- 
ment in advance, at certain convenient points, for 
all lands sold, as has once been the construction of 
the act of 1820, the probability is, that very soon 
all the unfavorable transfers rendered necessary 
would become quite unimportant in amount, and 
less expensive than the transportation of specie and 
paper has been heretofore, from the distant land 
offices to the nearest deposite banks, before much of 
it was paid to the public creditors. It will be seen 
that, by these modes of keeping the public money, 
it would not be indispensable to employ any banks 
as a prescribed part of the system, although it might 
sometimes be convenient to use them as individuals 
do, and as subordinate fiscal officers often do in 
other countries, for the deposite and transfer of 
large sums, and particularly for special deposites, 
when looking merely to safety and an early occa- 
sion to use the money. 

No act of Congress, until the charter of the last 
bank of the United States in 1816, required the 
public money in the Treasury to be kept on depo- 
site in any bank whatever. The whole subject 
was left to the discretion of this department. Even 
that charter permitted the Secretary of the Treasury 
to remove the deposites from the Bank of the 
United States, when he thought preper. 

In the supplemental report from this department, 
in 1834, on the keeping and disbursing of the pub- 
lic money, a state of things like the present was ad- 
verted toand considered. It was observed, in re- 
gard to such an occurrence, that it will then “ be- 
come necessary to devolve these duties on some 
receiver or collector already in office, or on some 


safe agent not now in office, as has been the prac- » 


tice for years in this country in paying pensions at 
convenient places, near which there was no Slate 
bank or branch of the United States Bank, and as 
has long been the usage in some countries of Eu- 
rope, by having the revenue in certain districis 
chiefly received, kept, and transmitted through pr- 
vate agents and brokers.” 

But it was added, that “ though the fiscal opers- 
tions of the Government could, undoubtedly, stil 
proceed through the personal agencies before met- 
tioned,” and without any banks, State or national; 
yet “it would be at some inconvenience and it- 
crease of expense, unless remedied in a mannef 
that may hereafter be developed, and would 10, 
in the opinion of this department, and in the pre- 
sent condition of things, be so eligible a system as 
the present one; because banks, though exposed !0 
some dangers and evils, and though not believed ‘0 
be necessary for the fiscal purposes of any Gc 
vernment, and much less of one in the present hap- 
py financial situation of ours, are frankly acknow- 
ledged to be, in many respects, a class of agen's 
economieéal, convenient, and useful.” 

The use of State banks had then been adopted, 
and was proceeding satisfactorily. For more that 
two years after, it continued to be in successful ope 
ration, so far as regarded both convenience an 
safety. But now, most of the State banks hav? 
ceased to pay specie even for their own notes, ab 
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many have paid out, if not issued, small bills, so 


gs not to be in a situation either to be retained or to 
become fiscal agents, inconformity to the requisitions 
of the deposite act. A few others, who are ina 

situation to be selected, decline to receive the 
public money under some of the conditions pre- 
scribed by the act. 

Nor is any national bank in existence, or, inde- 
pendent of its inexpediency in a political view, 
supposed to be capable of being established consti- 
tutionally. Hence it is respectfully submitted to 
Congress, under all the above considerations, 
whether the early adoption of one of the plans pro- 

dis not proper, and woth! not be highly con- 
ducive to the public interests. 


yi. SETTLEMENT WITH THE FORMER DEPOSITE BANKS, 


Another subject that appears to require the early 
action of Congress is, the further indulgence which 
jt may be proper to extend to such of the former 
deposite banks as are still indebted to the United 
States. 


The facts which are supposed to be necessary to 
aid Congress in forming a correct decision on this 
subject will be fully submitted. The perils to 
which those banks were exposed had caused to the 
department much solicitude for several months be- 
fore the suspension of specie payments, and led to 
some precautionary suggestions which it felt bound 
to make to them, so far as appeared consistent with 
the usual principles of banking in this country, and 
not calculated, by creating sudden alarm, to hasten 
the catastrophe that has since happened. 

Besides the general cautions with respect to the 
excesses of bank issues, and the dangerous conse- 
quences likely to ensue, which were detailed in the 
Jast annual Treasury report, several instances oc- 
curred where the course of the business of some of 
the depositories appearing from their reiurns to be 
injudicious, special letters of advice were deemed 
proper, and were written. A rigid system in re- 
quiring additional specie was also pursued in all 
cases of unusual deficiency. In regard to the ef- 
fect of these steps on the banks, it affords the un- 
dersigned pleasure to add, that, from the comple- 
tion of their selection after the deposite act passed, 
to the last returns before their suspension, a great 
reduction in the circulation, as well as discounts of 
many of them, had taken place, and, in several 
cases, a much larger proportion of specie was kept 
on hand. Indeed, considering the extraordinary 
amount of public money paid out by them between 
last November and May, amounting to near twenty 
millions more than their receipts during the same 
period, it isa fact highly creditable to their prudence 
and ability, that the specie of all was reduced only 
from about fifteen to thirteen millions, and their 
circulation, instead of increasing, fell from near 
forty-one to thirty-seven millions. 

Asa whole, their specie, compared with their 
circulation, continued to be almost as large in May 
as in November. It averaged more than ene to 
three, or much more than has been customary with 
the banks in this country, and was over double 
the relative quantity held by all the banks in 
England at the same period, and was in a propor- 
tion one-fourth larger than that in the Bank of 
England itself. Their immediate means, com- 
pared with their immediate liabilities, were some- 
what stronger in November than in May, but were 
at both periods nearly 1 to 24, or greater than the 
usual ratio, in the best times, ef most banks which 
have a large amount of deposites in possession. 

In this condition of things, the suspension of spe- 
cie payment by the deposite banks was an event 
not generally anticipated. 


The policy since pursued by most of them has 
been favorable to an early discharge of their en- 
gagements to the Treasury, and to a resumption of 
specie payments. Many have gradually reduced 
their discounts and circulation, as well as paid over 
much of the public deposites. This may be more 
fully seen in the tables annexed? Since the Ist of 
May, their discounts, as a whole, have been reduced 
about $20,388,776, their circulation $4,991,791, 
and their public deposites $15,607,316; while their 
specie has diminished less than $3,000,000. Of 
the number of eighty-six banks employed at the 
\ime of the suspension, ten or eleven are supposed 
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to have paid over all the public money which was 
then in their possession, t.-the credit of the Trea 
surer. In the custody of more than half the others, 
an aggregate of less than $700,. 00 remains unad- 
justed. Several of the rest still possess large sums; 
but many of them have contiuued promptly to fur- 
nish such payments from time to time, for meeting 
the public necessities, that, according to the last 
weekly statement, the whole balance to his cre- 


dit remaining unpaid in all of them, was only 
$12,418,041. 

The course adopted in respect to the deposites 
of disbursing officers, afier the suspension of spe- 
cie payments, and with a view to safety, as well as 
to encourage the early resumption of such pay- 
ments, may be seen more fully in the document an- 
nexed. 


It was considered proper to proceed, and attempt 
to withdraw all the public money from the discon- 
tinued agents, as fast as it was wanted for public 
purposes, and as new and snitable depositories 
could be procured to receive any thing obtainable 
beyond such amount. But while the former agents 
appeared to be secure, and to be making proper ef- 
forts to meet such calls, it seemed more conducive 
to the eventual safety of the money, and more 
consistent with true wisdom, as well as the conve- 
nience of the Treasury, to refrain from unnecessa- 
ry prosecutions and costs till the early session of 
Congress, which had been called, in part, for the 
consideration of this subject. On the contrary, 
when any of the banks persisted in neglecting to 
pursue the prudent course of curtailment, and in 
making no reasonable efforts to discharge the 
draftson them in an acceptable manner, the de- 
partment considered it a duty, however unpleasant, 
to deliver their agreements and bonds to the Solici- 
tor of the Treasury for suit. This has already 
been done in nine cases; in some as a matter of 
precaution, to obtain additional security beyond 
what had been given; and in others, to take the 
preliminary steps for an action against the sureties 
as well as the principals. 

Some of the additional banks, rendered neces- 
sary to carry into effect one of the provisions of the 
late deposite act, have, on this occasion, proved the 
least prompt and efficient in meeting their obliga- 
tions. But though the losses of a few may be 
severe, and considerable delay may arise in dis- 
charging their engagements; and though it has 
been proper, and has evinced a commendable state 
of moral feeling in many of them, to strik 
root of the present excesses in paper, by curtailing 
largely both their issnes and discounts, and thereby 
to make serious sacrifices; yet the condition of 
them all appears to be such as will, with the colla- 
teral security taken in most eases, render the United 
States probably safe against any ultimate loss. 
Considering the wide-spread pressure of the times, 
which had involved some of the banks, as well as 
their debtors, in extraordinary embarrassments; 
and that the public money, as a general rule, had 
previously been called from them only in moderate 
sums, as needed for expenditure and transfer, it 
was not to be expected that several of them would 
be able to pay over atonce, and in specie, the 
whole of the large amount then in their possession. 

More especially was this not to be expected, 
when, from the great accumulation of deposites, 
the specie of all of them at the time of the sus- 
pension, as well as for many months before, though 
larger than the proportion held by most other 
banks, did not equal, and couid not, without ma- 
king a sudden and great change in the practice 
under our whole banking system, equal one-half 
of their indebtedness to the Government alone: It 
is presumed thata considerable portion of the mo- 
ney since, as well as formerly, paid by the banks on 
transfers and drafis, has not been demanded nor 
paid in specie. ' 

But no persons have been required to accept any 
thing else, nor, according to the views of the un- 
dersigned, could they be, without a violation of Jaw 
and sound policy. 

The drafts of the Treasurer for debts, when 
drawn on banks and not discharged on present- 
ment, have, under instructions from this depart- 
ment, been often taken up in its behalf by the col. 
tectors and receivers, in order as much as possible 
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io relieve the public creditor from delay and lcss. 
New drafts, when the first ones were not paid in 
ah acceptible manner, have also in some cases 
been given on other depositories, and have helped 
to promote satisfactory adjustments. 

Since the discontinuance of mot of the banks as 
depositories, this department has also found the use 
of drafts made directly on receivers and collectors 
very accepiable to the public creditors; and by the 
specie fortunately then on hand, and since collect- 
ed by the receivers, with a part of what was before 
in the mint, and some occasionally supplied by a 
few of the banks and collectors, a large amount of 
claims has been paid, and the Treasury is ready to 
pay others, so far as practicable, at points and in a 
manner convenientto many. But, tll the indebt- 
ei banks resume specie payments, or increased 
collections can be made in speeie of what is due 
from them and from the merchants, it must be ob- 
vious that the department, however anxious to pay 
all the public creditors and officers in specie, when 
demanded, is unable to accomplish so desirable an 
object. 

This is one of the evils incident to the existing 
state of the moneyed concerns of the country, and 
which cannot be remedied unless Congress furnish 
additional means, until specie payments are gene- 
rally resumed. Some intermediate losses, by a de- 
preciation of bank notes, must, therefore, fall on 
those, whether creditors or officers of the Govern- 
ment, who consent to take them rather than submit 
to delays in payment. 

Hence it seems highly reasonable that the Go- 
vernment should hasten, as fast as possible, the re- 
storation of specie payments, atleast by its former 
fiscal agents who are still in its debt. 

This would put an end to such losses. It also 
seems proper that those deposite banks which have 
not generally answered the demands on them, bat 
have continued to receive full interest on the depo- 
sit:s they had loaned out, should be required to 
pay it on the sums stik retained, and from the 
periods when they failed te fulfil their obligations 
to the Treasury. It is manifest that the members 
of Congress, coming from every section of the 
country, would be the best judges of what further 
lenity or severity might properly be exercised 
towards them; and knowing more intimately the 
causes and consequences of the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks in their respective 
neighborhoods, can decide with greater accuracy 
whether any indulgence could hereafter be extended 
to them appropriately, except on the condition of 
an early resumption of specie payments, and an 
allowance of interest during any delay in meeting 
their fiseal engagements. With the means of in- 
formation possessed by the undersigned, he does 
not hesitate to express an opinion that it should not 
be done without a compliance with such conditions. 
As further evidence of the ability of most of them 
on this subject, it will be necessary only to advert 
to the abstract of their last returns, which has been 
previously annexed. 


From the mode of doing business in the south- 
west, by making much of their circulation not re- 
deemable at home, but at distant points, and pro- 
viding for it there by bills of exchange, (so many 
of which, during the past season, have failed to be 
paid,) the situation of several of the banks there is 
least eligible, not only for an early resumption of 
specie payments, but for a speedy and satisfactory 





| adjustment of their debts to the Government. But 


in the western, and probably in the eastern and 
middle States, if not elsewhere, the ability to sus- 
tain such payments appears, by their returns, much 
greater than has been customary in this country. 
Their specie, compared with their circulation, is 
as one to two, and one to three; and their imme- 
diate means, compared with their immediate lia- 
bilities, are over one to three. Hence it has been 
hoped that the effurts which the banks were bound 
to make would lead, in most places, to the 
desirable events above mentioned, without very 
long delay. The objection usually urged against 
an early resumption, that the unfavorable 
balance of trade against this country would, in that 
event, cause some of the specie in the banks to be 
drawn out and shipped, will, however true in 
point of fact, possess much less force when it ig 
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considere:t that the delay hitherto has not prevented 
the export of specie. On the contrary, considera- 
bie suis, which were in or linary circulation, have, 
ince the suspension, been withdrawn, and a por- 
tion of them sent abroad, while their place is badly 
supplied with depreciated paper. So happily a'- 
jusied, however, are the laws of trade, even in 
their influence on the precious metals, that while 
our custom-house books show an export since the 
15th of May last, chiefly to England and France, 
of $3,708,320 of specie, they show during the same 
time imports, chiefly from other quarters, of 
$3,140,020. ‘Thongh the actual imports and ex- 
ports have Loth doubtless exceeded those amounts 
since that period, and the ratio of difference has 
been somewhat greater, yet the total drain has been 
much less than many have imagined, and produced 
less effect on the general ability of the country and 
the banks to have specie payments resumed and 
successfully sustained. Congress having power to 
nass a bankrupt law, it would be worthy of consi- 
deyation, if the power be ever exercised, whether 
all banks, and in any event, as recommended by 
Mr. Dallas and Mr. Crawford, allemployed by the 
‘Treasury, should not be subjected to its provisions, 
and, on any important and deliberate failure in 
their pecuniary duties, be compelled at once to 
close their concerns. 

In respect to the banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as well as others connected with the Gene- 
ral Government, it seems desirable that the mea- 
sures adopted in relation to then, by Congress, 
should have a strong tendency to encourage the 
earliest resumption of specie payments which is 
For this purpose, little doubt 
eon exist, that while those measures will be the 
most salutary which shall evince a due liberality 
and forbearance to the extent really required by the 
crisis, they should, beyond that, be rigorous in ex- 


practicable and safe. 


acting the adoption of such steps as are sanctioned 
by the sound principles of currency and the public 
faith. They will then help, at an early day, to re- 
lieve the community, as well as the Treasury, from 
a condition of the circulating medium, which, so 
faras it consists of bank paper irredeemable in 
specie, is one of the worst scourges which can be 
inflicted on society. It is no Jess hostile to the best 
maxims of political economy, than usually subver- 
sive of every just sense of both moral and legal 
obligation. 
VII. ON THE MONEY RFCEIVABLE FOR PUBLIC DUES 
Khe kind of money or currency receivable for 
public dues, is another embarrassinent, concerning 
which legislation has been deemed proper by 
many. A change in the existing practice has been 
requested by others, without legislation. But, 
since the suspeiision of specie payments by the 
banks, no change, which would sanction the re- 
ceipt of bank paper not redeemable in specie, has 
been thought either prudent or permissible by this 
Department. Nor will such an one be adopted 
without the express direction of Congress. 
Believing that specie is the best standard, and 
the only ene contemplated by the Constitution, for 
the public revenue and expenditures, as well as 
for the value of contracts and property, every de- 
parture from it for those purposes is deemed by the 
undersigned pernicious, if not unconstitutional. 
The questien as to the expediency of using any 
other medium for a currency, is of a different cha- 
racter, and more complicated. But the ruinous 
consequences oi a resort to continental money, bills 
of credit, or any species of paper not redeemable 
in specie, and which had been developed in our 
own experience, as well as in the soundest theories 
of political economy, were undoubtedly a principal 
cause for those rigid provisions in the Constitution 
connected with the currency. They restrict any 
Siate from issuing mere ‘bills of credit,” from mak- 
ing any thing a tender “except gold and silver,” or 
passing any law “impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts,” as well as confine to Congress alone the 
power “to coin money” and “regulate the yalue 
thereof.” The exercise of this last power, mani- 
festly relating only to metallic money, appears to 
require merely the coinage of a sufficient supply at 
the mint, and in convenient denominations for all 
vecessary purposes, and of such an intrinsic value, 
as, While preventing it from being depreciated on 
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the one hand, should, on the other, not be so un- 
derrated as to cause it to be too readily exported, 
or melted down for use in manufactures. 

The whole amount necessary for public pay- 
ments has been much misapprehended. Without 
a surplus in the Treasury, it would seldom exceed 
eightor ten mitiions of dollars, even if no evidences 
of debt, or any kind of paper money, were receiva- 
ble. Like a running stream, the coin which flows 
in as constantly flows out, without much accumu- 
lation; one dolar helping to perform, in a single 
year, the service of payment and repayment nu- 
merous times. Indced, the people of the whole 
United States do not, in a sound state of business 
and prices, need over one hundred and ten millions 
of an active circulating medium for all their cur- 
rency. ‘This would be a larger proportion of cur- 
rency to our present population than the average 
has been from the adoption of the Constitution; 
and, if an exclusive metallic currency could be 
deemed desirable, would require only about thirty 
millions inore than the specie which is supposed 
now to exist in the country. Eat the present 
quantity of specie being divided pretty equally be- 
tween the banks and individuals, not half of it is 
in active circulation; and, unless it becomes in- 
creased, and much more equally diffused, some 
paper is, of course, necessary to prevent a sudden 
revulsion in prices and values, and to supply a 
sufficient circulating medium for the legitimate 
purposes of the States and the people. Some pa- 
per will, probably, always be found convenient for 
commercial operations. It would, therefore, be 
invidieus, if not unauthorized, for the General 
Government to deprive the States of any supposed 
advantage in the use of it, so far and so long as 
they may deem proper, or otherwise to interfere 
with their course, in relation to it, except to enforce 
the present constitutional prohibition against is- 
suing any bills of credit, or making any thing a 
tender except geld end silver. Care, however, 
must be employed, incidentally, to avert, as far as 
possible, any evil influences which might otherwise 
be exercised over our own fiscal operations by the 
different local policies pursued on a subject of so 
much delicacy, hazard, and diificulty. 

The power which Congress may possess to legis- 
late, with a view of furnishing a paper currency of 
any kind for the ordinary uses of the community, 
or of regulating, inany way, domestic exchanges, 
is not entirely clear, nor well defined. Whatever 
may be its just extent, it scems seldom, if ever, 
necessary to be used, while the States retain such 
a wide and undisputed authority over banking; and 
while the local institutions, as well as private 
bankers, here no less than abroad, are generally so 
competent to effect exchanges. Such a power is 
not expressly conferred in the Constitution, nor 
does it seem to be implied, unless, in the exeecntion 
of some plain grants, it may become proper to 
be exerted on any emergency, and without using 
means otherwise forbidden, unwarrantabie, or 
inexpedient. 

In regard to exchanges, it is believed that sel- 
dom, if ever, has any Government, however un- 
limited its authority, considered it wise to prescribe 
special regulations for effecting them. Such a 
Government might well feel empowered “ to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations,” or between 
its own States, if it had any; but to regulate 
exchanges between individuals, would, in most 
cases, be justly deemed arbitrary. On the contrary, 
the sound principles of trade seem to require as 
little interference as possible with fixing the price 
of commodities, or the mode and medium through 
which they shall be interchanged. Those princi- 
ples would only yield adequate protection or secu- 
rity, furnish facilities appropriate and authorized, 
and establish a good standard of value. Indeed, 
the balances of indebtedness between different 
sections of the country, if left to work out their 
natural consequences on the rate of exchanges, 
will usually, as they are now doing, correct ex- 
cesses in business in any quarter, and be self- 
regulators, far superior to any oflicious and minute 
legislation. The rate merely for exchanges can 
seldom exceed the expense Of transporting specie 
between any two places; and, if surpassing that, 
the excess must arise from what Government has 
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little power to cure—that is, from the difficulty jn 
obtaining money where indebtedness is great, inte. 
rest high, and credit impaired. 

_ In regard to the currency which is most svitahjp 
for public purposes, whatever may be the authorit 

of the General Government to make or adopt a 
paper one, in full or in part, it is difficult to Perceive 
why, after having established specie asa Standard 

having forbidden any thing else to be made a ten. 
der, and having succeeded in encouraging the jn. 
troduction of a supply of it into the country, very 
ample for all fiscal purposes, it should expressly 
dispense with its employment as the most usual 
medium for those purposes. The fundamental 
acts of Congress as to the payments for duties and 
lands have not made any exceptions in its use, or 
provided any substitutes, except the “evidences of 
the public debt.” Any exceptions allowed Ought 
certainly never to permit any thing, except specie 

to be paid out asa rightful tender by the United 
States; and this principle has been always strictly 
observed. But by consiructions adopted early jn 
this department, and, subsequently, by the charters 
to the two United States Banks, as well as by an 
apparent sanction in the joint resolution of 1816. 
different substitutes of notes issued by those and 
State banks, have, at different times and under dif. 
ferent modifications, been permitted to be received in 
payment. These, however, have been allowed only 
when regarded as a clear equivalent to specie, by 
being readily convertible into it, and by being 
recommended by some superior convenience 
or utility, as well as by great security. As 
specie likewise combines safety, uniformity, 
general use, sound theory, and almost uni- 
versal experience in favor of its common em- 
ployment, the framers of the Constitution doubt. 
less believed, as has been the uniform practice 
since, that all substitutes of paper, as they have 
less intrinsic value, though they often, by smaller 
weight or bulk, possess some qualities of greater 
convenience for certain uses, should never be per- 
mitted to be forced on either the Government or 
the community without their express consent. As 
they depend also on credit for their worth, it must 
be bad policy to countenance them for either public 
or private use, where their credit does not rest on 
undoubted security, or to encourage such small 
denominations of them as would be employed 
by those classes in society whose business is of a 
kind which cannot be essentially promoted by 
the substitutes; whose profit is little or nothing 
derived from them; and whose losses, where 
depreciations occur, cannot be borne without dis- 
tress 

Another general objection to every substitute not 
resting on an equal amount of specie in pledge to 
redeem it, which was the original idea of a bank 
of issue, is, that it tends to dispense with the neces- 
sity of specie, in connection with the currency, and 
thus, by converting more of it into an article of 
trade, expel it from the country; while a circulating 
medium is introduced instead of it, which is usually 
less safe, and often tempts to ruinous expansions 
in issues as well as business, so as to cause great 
fluctuations in prices, unsettle the value of pro- 
perty and contracts, and sometimes strip from 
honest industry, in a moment, the hard earnings of 
years. 

Besides these, a special difficulty, in the use of 
any other substitute for public purposes, is the pro- 
crastination, disappointment, and embarrassment 
which, in case of its depreciation, are sometimes 
occasioned by it to great national measures, as well 
as the discredit thus cast upon the wisdom of the 
Government, for regulating its fiscal affairs in such 
a manner as to be unable to discharge punctually 
its engagements, and for the exhibition of an ex- 
ample so mischievous to both individuals and na- 
tions. Another difficulty in this country is the 
want of equal value, at different places, in any 
other, when compared with the standard of specie, 
and the virtual violation which its receipt for du- 
ties may thus cause of the spirit of that part of 
the Constitution requiring all imports to be “ uni- 
form.” Nor can these two last difficulties be al- 
ways entirely overcome by the use of such paper, 
or any other, though redeemed in specie, and on 
demand, if it be taken at a distance from the place 
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of its redemption. 

sur fiscal concerns, it has always been very desira- 

sje to avoid the want of uniformity, and the delay 
or expense, and sometimes the loss, incident to the 
receipt for lands or duties of such notes if redeema- 
ple ata distance, and which then would sometimes 
yecur before they could be converted into specie, 
or such money as the public creditor was bound or 
willing to accept. In order, therefore, to prevent 
those injurious consequences, one mode has been 
io accept no State bank notes whatever for public 
dues, as is now, and sometimes heretofore was, the 
practice in respect to lands. Another has been, 
io permit none tobe taken except such as, under 

mmission of the Treasury Department, the cel- 
iecting officers or the public depositories were will- 
ing at once to credit as specie. 

In our early operations, for purposes of facilita- 
ting remittances to the Treasury, quite as much as 
for accommodation to others, collectors were in- 
structed to receive certain State bank notes, paya- 
ble near the seat Of Government, and which were 
to be credited as cash when forwarded by mail, or 
otherwise, to the Treasurer. The justification 
offered for this course may be seen in a re- 
port from this department in April, 1790. The 
situation of the country, however, as to ease 
in communication, facility in exchanges, and 
the nearer location of many points of collec- 
tion to those of expenditures, has since under- 
gone such great improvements, as for a long 
time to have rendered the recipt of notes to aid in 
public transfers seldom necessary, and almost en- 
tirely disused. Another mode adopted by Congress 
has been, to render the receipts of the notes of 
State banks, for any purpose less material, by 
providing those of a bank chartered by the Gene- 
rol Government, and making these last, by law, re- 
ceivable for all public ducs. But this mode has 
ceased; and the legality as well as sound policy of 
thepractive to receive the. notes of State banks for 
any public dues, whether done with a view to fis- 
cal or general convenience, and though under all 
the stritt limitations before mentioned, has been 
questioned bysome. Others have considered any 
limitation whatever, by either the Executive or this 
department, as not justifiable since the joint resolu- 
tion of 1816. Itis, therefore, respectfully suggest- 
ed, that a strong propriety exists for Congress to le 
gislate more explicitly on the whole subject. 

It may be proper and useful to add, that as 
most of the duties on imposts have been discharged 
in checks on the bank where the bonds were depo- 
sited for collection, or in its own notes, and seldom 
in those of banks at any distance, little embarrass- 
ment has ever arisen concerning the payments for 
duties in bank notes. But, in taking them for 
lands, the remote situation of the purchasers, the 
receivers, and the banks, has generally been such 
that frequent difficulties and changes in practice 
have occurred during the period while the United 
States Bank and its branches, as well as the State 
banks, were employed as depositories. In our 
mixed system of a currency, and one so long and 
so deeply interwoven with the business of the coun- 
iry, it Was very inconvenient entirely to avoid, and 
at the same time occasionally dangerous to permit, 
taking the bills of any State bank for lands; and the 
receipt of such notes was obliged to be either so 
restricted as to prove of little convenience to the 
community, or a risk was incurred of many partial 
arrangements being made, and some ultimate inju- 
nes sustained by the Treasury. 

Under all these circumstances, the course least 
liable to strong objections appears to be for Con- 
gress to prescribe some specific regulations on the 
whole subject. 

This could be effected by directing what alone 
appears safe, and what is understood to be the prac- 
lice in both England and France. It is, that the 
bills of no local banks be taken, which shall not, 
from the near location of the bank, be equivalent 
to specie; be able to be converted tnto specie at very 
short periods by the receivers and collectors, so as 
to pay the public creditors legally, if demanding 
Specie; and be thus accounted for at par, and with- 
outexpense to the Government. Another advan- 
tage from this course would be, its salatary check 
92 over-issues by the neighboring banks. 


But, in the administration of 


The occasional convenience of a sound paper 
currency for various purposes, whether national or 
individual, such as large payments, distant remit- 
tances, exchanges, or travelling, is highly valued 
by some, anc, where gold does noi circulate, is 
often very considerable. But the difficulties in 
keeping it sound, the hazards and losses incident to 
its use, and which have already been explained, 
are troublesome. Should Congress determine that 
it is proper to furnish by its own authority, and for 
the purposes before mentioned, some paper me- 
dium, of higher character and other than what now 
exists, in private bills of exchange or notes of 
State banks, no doubt exists that any benefits which 
may occasionally be derived from its employment 
can be readily secured, without treading on the de- 
hatable ground of either the power or the policy of 
chartering a national! bank. 

Certificates, not on interest, but payable in specie 
to bearer or order, as well as being receivable for 
all public dues, could be autkorized to be given in 
payment to the public creditor, whenever preferred 
by him, and sufficient specie existed in the Trea- 
sury. This kind of paper would be very conve- 
nient in form, and would differ little from the drafts 
now in use on banks, except being drawn on a 
known specie fund, and expressing on its face not 
only this, but its being receivable in the first in- 
stance for all public dues. It would possess the 
highest credit attainable in society. 

Asa practical illustration of their probable uti- 
lity and convenience, even the drafts, though ex- 
posed to several disadvantages which would not 
exist with the certificates, are near the par of specie, 
and furnish such facilities for large payments and 
distant remittances that the amount of them, on 
both banks and collecting officers, kept out unre- 
turned, has increased within a few months from the 
usual aggregate of about two millions to nearly 
four and a half miilious. 

If the demand for such paper increased, public 
and private convenience might be promoted, and an 
equal quantity of specie at the same time preserved 
in the country, by reserving for this purpose, from 
any accumulation in the Treasury, a sufficient sum, 
and by placing it at a few important and conve- 
nient points, to render a greater number of certifi- 
cates redeemable there with the very coin, whose 
representative they are intended, and honestly ought 
to be. 

All the advantages of these certificates could 
thus be furnished, by merely paying them ont to 
the public creditor, when more desirable to him 
than specie. But no loans of them appear advisa- 
ble, nor any bank incorporation, baak officers, or 
bank machinery whatever, in connection with the 
subject. They would combine the most important 
requisites appertaining to any paper currency—such 
as the greatest security, an entire specie basis, and 
the unity of all issues in one body; while the con- 
trol over these last, which it is so very desirable to 
preserve independent, would be placed and regulat- 
ed by law, so as to prevent any interested or injurf- 
ous excesses. ‘The whole risk would be the loss by 
casualty or unfaithfulness of any of the specie that 
was held to redeem the paper, and which, as well 
as the expenses, would probably be in part remu- 
nerated by the loss of certificates betore they are 
returned. If the residue of the expense should 
constitute any considerable objection to the system, 
itcould be fully obviated by a moderate and fixed 
premium for the certificates, either when issued or 
redeemed. 

The common drafts of this department, in their 
present convenient form, possess another advantage, 
which would sometimes be imparted to the certifi- 
cates. When used at places against which the 
balance of trade exists, but drawn on places in 
whose favorit is, the former do now, and may 
hereafter, nut only facilitate essentially the domes- 
tic exchanges, but, at the same time, supersede 
numerous bank transfers, and the more expensive 
transportation of specie itself. 

The mint ceriificaies, heretofore given on the de- 
posite of bullion and specie, for coinage might easi- 

y be made running to bearer or order, and receiva- 
ble for all public dues; and, in that way, would 
contribute to the same desirable ends. 

The present branches of the mint, if not numer- 





ous enough, nor situated at convenient places for 
the receipt of specie and bullion for this purpose 
might be aided by two or three agencies, instead of 
more expensive new branches, at points favorable 
to the interests of the mint and of the community. 

It must be obvious that the paper of any bank 
will be less safe and useful in being received for 
public dues, in proportion as it may want such 
solid securities and foundations as the certificates 
before described. Butif the notes of State banks 
are made receivable for such dues, under certain 
limitations like those which have been explained, 
the other most desirable guaranties for their safety, 
whether looking to any use of them by the Gene- 
ral Government, or to the durable interests of the 
States themselves, seem to be for the latter, first, 
to impose on the existing banks, so far as lawfal, 
the checks mentioned in a subsequent part of this 
communication. They could next authorize very 
few banks hereafter, except those of mere dis- 
count and deposite; and where the power of making 
paper issues to pass as money is added—a power 
so sovereign in its character, and so indispensable 
to be vigilantly guarded, could require a large 
proportion of specie to the circulation and depo- 
sites to be kept on hand, and, in addition, have 
the faith and security of the State pledged to 
indemnify the community, as, in the case of 
the above named certificates, would be pledged 
those of the General Government. This would 
greatty increase the caution and watchfulness of 
all concerned, and could be done by special laws 
for that purpose, or by allowing no new banks 
hereafter, except State banks so organized, or by 
requiring State stocks to be owned by all the banks, 
and lodged in trust to the extent necessary, with 
the specie on hand, to secure the immediate re- 
demption of all tha bills issued, and all the deposites 
payable on demand. Another kind of security 
beyond what now generally exists, would be, never 
to permit deposites to be received, payable on 
demand in specie, (a practice so very dangerous 
to the bill-holders,) except in the case of spe- 
cial deposites kept for a moderate compensation. 
The only other description of security which 
is likely to preve in any degree efficient, seems 
to be of a penal character, either by extend- 
ing the provisions of a bankrupt law to ail 
banks, as before suggested in respect to such as 
may be fiseal agents, or by allowing all depositors, 
publie or private, and all bill-holders, not only 
a large interest, but severe prosecutions against 
the direetors after any deliberate omission by banks 
to discharge their duties in the manner provided in 
their charters and contracts. The paramount ob- 
ject in all such provisions should, of course, be to 
guard against abuses, and reform existing evils, 
though, in some instances, the case may have be- 
come so desperate as to require even amputation to 
save life. Every thing else concerning bank paper 
is supposed to belong to the wisdom and sound dis- 
cretion of the several States, as they may prefer, 
from time to time, tocreate andemploy it. Within 
the constitutional limitations, and as soon as deem- 
ed expedient by any of them, specie alone, or pa- 
per, or a mixed medium of both, as considered 
preferable by each for its own purposes, can be, if 
it be not now, established. At the same time, it is 
hoped and believed that no wish exists in any quar- 
ter to prevent, but rather a deep and general anxi- 
ety, like that evinced by Congress, the Executive, 
and this department, for some years past, to en- 
courage the same sound currency for the uses of 
the people and the States, as for the fiscal opera- 
tions of the General Government. 


Vill. SOME GENERAL CAUSES AND REMEDIES OF THR 
PRESENT EMBARRASSMENTS. 

In conclusion, it is the intention of the under- 
signed not to advert to the chief causes of the recent 
calamities, except so far as they are connected with 
our financial condition, and as appeare necessary to 
indicate, briefly, a few remedies by means of 
general legislation. 

Without doubt one of those causes was the over- 
production of cotton, coupled with the large and 
sudden depreciation in its price. 

The whole product, though before so great, had, 
within three years, been increased probably more 
than one hundred millions of pounds, so as to ex- 
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ceed in a swnele year the enormeus quantity cf five |} and, in the mean time, not to leave it in the depo- 


hundred and forty millions of pounds, The fall 
of pnce was such, as on that quantity would 
make a difference in its value of near forty 
millions of dollars. The occurrence of this fall, 
however, was at such a period of the year as not 
much to effect over half the last crop; but the vio- 
lence of the shock, though thus lessened, still oeca- 
sioned a joss to an appalling amount. The fall was 
chiefly consequent upon the over-production, and 
the abrupt withdrawal of foreign credit, combined 
with some other circumstances which need not now 
be particularize’ The over-production originated 
partly, like most other excesses here, from an ex- 
traordinary extension of credits and of bank issues, 
and partly from keeping open the sales of public 
Jands to all persons, and at the former low prices, 
afler other articles, including cotton and lands, had 
suddenly riser much in their nominal value. Un- 
cer this tempting state of things, those sales were 
exorbitantly enlarged, till they amounted to over 
twenty millions of acres in a year, when not more 
than three or four millions were probably necessa- 
ry; and not so much had before been requisite, an- 
nually, to meet the natural demands for new pub- 
lic lands for raising cotton, and for all other kinds 
of agricultural employment. But this excess in 
stiles, so unexpected and ruinous, can, itis believed, 
be averted hereafter, whenever they are likely to 
go beyond a desirable amount, by passing laws 
which shali confine them to actual settlers, or in- 
crease the price to others. The same measures, 
with other remedies hereafter suggested for some 
other existing evils, will help to correct future ex- 
cesses in the production of the great domestic sta- 
ple of the Union. 

Another of the causes of the present ermbarrass- 
ments was the unprecedented quantity of foreign 
goods imported. By stimulants to overtrading, 
such as very extended and often renewed credits 
abroad, as well as athome, so treacherous in ap- 
pearances of prosperity, those importations were 
dangerously swollen to the amount of almost two 
hundred millions of dollars a year, and thus con- 
stiluted an excess over ourexports of about sixty 
millions, and involved the country in a foreign 
debt, merely commercial, whose balance against 
us, after all proper deductions for freights, profits, 
aud similar considerations, probably exeeeded the 
aggregate of thirty millions of dollars. 

That excess, so little anticipated and so indis- 
creet, the system of credit formerly in use, and 
better regulated, would lave seasonably prevented, 
by requiring an early adjustment of baiances, and, 
thus turning the foreign exchanges against us, 
would have stopped many extravagances both in 
trade and bank issues. 

Sut, stimulated and unrestrained, as before de- 
scribed, it increased the duties some millions be- 
yond what a prudent though prosperous state of 
trade was likely to produce, and, combined with 
some other causes, has overwhelmed the mercan- 
tile interest with many of those disasters under 
which it has suffered so severely the past scason. 
From many of these, no just legislation can now 
afford much relief. Norcould any legislation here- 
tofore have prevented severe revulsions from this 
source, except by imposing checks on inordinate 
credit and banking, as well as on sudden and large 
expansions and contractions in bank issues, and by 
that further reduction of the tariff, which has been 
so strenuously urged for two years past to be adopt- 
ed, whenever our fiscal condition evinced that the 
whole of the accruing duties were not needed for 
public purposes. Because the great surplus, forced 
into the Treasury by the excesses in the sales of 
and, and in duties on imports, not beipg seasona- 
bly withdrawn, either by equivalent appropriations, 
or further reductions in the current receipts through 
new laws or by investments, has undoubtly con- 
tr.buted, through the loan of it while in deposite, to 
sustain, in some degree, if not produce, thespirit of 
overtrading. ‘That surplus was oftendeprecated; 
and the only sound legal preventives still appear to 
this department to be, the measures before enume- 
rated for preventing its accumulation. And after 
it had undesignedly happened, the wisest disposal 
of it was supposed to be, to expend it, as fast as 
pseful, on proper objects of a public character; 





site banks, but to invest it in State stocks, as a 
provident fund, to remain both safely and profitably 
till wanted to aid in meeting current expenditures 
or extraordinary contingencies. 

The undersigned regrets that he was not so for- 
tunate in sustaining his opinions concerning the 
transient and fluctuating character of the excesses 
in our revenue, as to have received the concurrence 
of Congress in relation to those cautionary provi- 
sions formerly recommended by him for meeting 
the revulsions, deficiencies, and contingencies, 
which he supposed incident to them, as well as to 
our financial system generally. He is, at the same 
time, aware that the deposite act,so far as it placed 
a part of the public money with the States for safe 
keeping, and the Treasury circular issued by the 
direction of the Executive, as to the kind.of money 
receivable for public lands, were intended, among 
other things, to obviate a portion of the evils con- 
nected with those excesses Nor does he enter- 
tain any doubt that they both contributed, at first, 
to awaken eantion among the more considerate, and 
to excite strong suspicions, if not convictions, in 
prudent minds, as to the great extravagancies of cre- 
dit into which the community had rashly plunged. 
But after those measures had accomplished these 
and similar benefits with a portion of the commu- 
nity, though others still felt justified in anticipa!ing 
a eontinuance of surpluses and distributions, 
the subsequent influence of either the act or the cir- 
cular, in checking the threatened mischiefs, is be- 
lieved, in most eases, to have been overrated. 
The operations of the deposite act, in supplying 
defficiencies of revenue, by a recall from the States, 
however well intended, will probably prove very 
deficient. In some other respects they have, by 
first requiring to be speedily collected and sub- 
divided among more numerous banks from ten to 
fifteen millions of dollars, and then compelling, 
within the short period of nine months from the Ist 
of January last, another collection and transfer of 
nearly forty millions more, and much of it from 
the merchants, and to places not situated in the 
usual channels of trade or of large fiscal operations, 
unquestionably aggravated many of the distresses 
which had their principal origin in other causes. 
Those operations necessarily aided to produce the 
derangement that occurred in the domestic ex- 
changes, and imposed a task on the banks, unpre- 
cedented for its amount and difficulty. By con- 
verting suddenly into demands for specie very 
large sums, most of which were before mere credits, 
they also hastened, if net increased, the loss of con- 
fidence in banks that has since so widely impaired 
their character and usefulness. 

Another, and the Jast general cause of the pre- 
sent embarrassments which will be noticed, as 
having much connection with our financial affairs, 
has been an unnecessary and injudicious increase 
of bank capital, discounts, and issues. A similar 
increase, however this may have been influenced 
by the large temporary ‘deposites of public money 
made with banks and States, and by the causes be- 
fore alluded to, has happened in some foreign 
countries, as well as here, during the same period, 
from other great commercial and monetary im- 
pulses, that are permanently connected with all 
paper systems net founded entirely upon specie. 
These impulses have operated in some measure in- 
dependently of several transient and local causes, 


; whose effects have, by many, been much exagge- 


rated. Itis probable that they never can be pro- 
perly controlled under such a system of expansive 
credit, while the individual directors of much of 
that credit have so little separate legislative restraint 
placed over their conduct, and have private inte- 
rests at stake, which, in the pursuit of immediate 
and large profits, must usually possess a strength 
so superior to that of any sense of general duty to 
consult the public security. 

The amount of circulation, which exisied in the 
early part of the last year, had increased thirty 
millions or forty millions of dollars in only three 
years. It continued to expand for some months af- 


| terwards, and in the last annual report was con- 
| sidered likely to prove ruinous to steady prices; to 


surround with danger every species of sound trade; 
and not to be susceptible of that reduction to proper 
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dimensions, which was necessary, and soon inevita. 
ble, without probably producing some of the Wide. 
spread sufferings which have since happened. Th, 
constitutional power of the General Goverumen;, 
to check such evils, except as before indicated, an4 
except incidentally, through the kind of money jt 
can and should permit to be employed jn’ jj, 
revenues and expenditures, is apprehended to ty 
limited. Through the latter, it may usefully dis. 
courage, as of late years has been attempted by 
Congress as well as the Executive, the dangeroys 
issues of small bills, and, iudeed, paper emissions 
of any kind, which are not “ paid on demand jn 
gold or silver coin at the place where issued, anq 
shall not be equivalent to specie at the place where 
offered, and convertible into gold or silver upon the 
spot, at the will of the holder, and without delay o; 
loss to him.” For the like purpose, it may like. 
wise continue inflexibly to countenance for smaller 
payments, and in the business of society not parti. 
cularly commercial, a metallic Currency; which js 
not liable like bank paper to sudden fluctuations 
and great losses. A further wise step would doubi. 
less be, to refrain to make, by its own acts, any ad. 
dition to the amount of bank capital, already too 
great; and to rely on bank paper as little as practi. 
cable, when authorized in the improvident manner 
which has often prevailed, and exhibited so much 
feebleness and insecurity, as well as produced so 
many inconveniences and losses. 

It appears to the undersigned that, all beyond 
this, which can be beneficially accomplished, jn 
connection with the last clause of the present en- 
barrassments, and without an alteration in the Con- 
stitution conferring on the General Government id. 
rect authority over every kind of banking, must be 
effected through the State Legislatures, and the 
commercial habits of the community. Much in- 
provement can, doubtless, be introduced, if the 
Legislatures will impose those additional regula. 
tions, restraints, and securities, which have been 
before enumerated. Much more will also follow, 
and substantial relief be afforded to the people at 
large, if, in addition to the other measures recom- 
mended, individuals will exercise the wisdom to 
place a greater reliance on real capital, active in- 
dustry, frugality, and well-grounded credit, than on 
that inflated system which of late has cotempo- 
raneously prevailed to such a ruinous extent, both 
in this and some other countries—a system, which 
has been encouraged by some persons, under the 
delusive idea that there was no overtrading of any 
kind, till arevulsion has occurred almost without a 
parallel, and has given to commerce and credit a 
blow, whose destructive effects it may require years 
fully to repair. 

All which is respectfully sabmitted. 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


EE 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

In Senate, Thursday, September 14, 1837—On the bill 
to postpone the payment of the Fourth Instalment 
of the Deposites with the States— 

Mr. RIVES said he understood that this day the 
Committee on Finance expected to make a full 
report on the subjects which had been referred to 
them; but there was one subject most interesting to 
the country, on which they had not reported at all; 
they had reported no bill to designate the kinds of 
funds in which the public dues are to be received. 
As he had understood it to be the general sense of 
the Senate that no action should be had on any 
measure till all should be reported, he would now 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. WRIGHT said the Committee on Finance 
had taken up, as it conceived, every subject recom- 
mended in the Message and report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and, after full and patient exa- 
mination of the whole ground, and communing 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the committee 
had reported all it considered necessary to report, 
and had determined to let the law in relation to the 
currency remain where it is. 

Mr. RIVES said, that not having an opportunity 
to know the views of the committee, he had taken 
it for granted that they would report on every sub- 
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eet embraced in the Message and Treasury report, 
poth of which, he believed, had suggested that it 
ought to be determined in what kinds of funds the 
revenue should be collected. It was now an- 
nounced by the chairman that no communication 
fom the committee would be made on the subject. 
Mr. R. would therefore proceed on the assumption 
that the committee intended to leave the laws on 
hat subject as they now are; and that being the 
case, and Mr. R. believing that all the measures 
roposed and to be proposed would have a mutual 
bearing and dependence on each other; and believ- 
ing it to be infinitely more important to the country 
that what Congress should do should be well done, 
rather than done quickly, Mr. R. moved that when 
the Senate adjourned it should adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, that all the bills reported on the sub- 
ject might be examined, compared, and carefully 
considered by members before the Senate came to 
acton them. Mr. R. said it was as inconvenient 
for him to remain here as it would be for any one; 
but whatever the inconvenience, he preferred 
that all measures should be duly and amply consi- 
ered. 
. Mr. NILES said that he regretted the honorable 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) should have 
felt it his duty te ask for a further delay of the busi- 
ness before the Senate, by a motion for adjourn- 
ment until next week. When the first bill was re- 
ported by the Committee of Finance, several days 
since, the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cal- 
houn) suggested that it would be inexpedient to act 
on that or any single measure, until we had before 
us all the bills which were to be expectted from 
that committee relating to important subjects, pre- 
sented in the Message of the President. The ne- 
cessity of this course, although he believed doubted 
by some, was generally acquiesced in. Since then, 
the committee have reported a number of bills for 
carrying out all the great measures recommended 
in the Message, which they deem it important to 
be acted upon during the present session; and the 
chairman has informed us that they do not intend 
to report any more bills. If his distinguished 
friend from Virginia, or any other Senator, thought 
that the bills reported did not cover the whole 
ground, they would of course have an opportunity 
to supply the deficiency. 

But (said Mr. N.) the whole subjects are before 
us; if not in the bills reported, they are submitted 
in the Message. Our whole work is before us; 
we now see what is to be done, and he thought that 
it was our duty to enter upon it without further de- 
lay. Weare now in the last half of the second 
week, and have done nothing; and it is proposed 
toadjourn over to the third week before we enter 
upon the business for which we have been conven- 
ed. He did not complain of the delay so far, but, 
on the contrary, would say, for he thought it due to 
them, that the committee to whom the grave and 
important subjects contained in the Message had 
been submitted, had been remarkably faithful and 
industrious in the discharge of their duties. They 
had performed their service, and it now remained 
for us to enter upon ours, which he hoped would 
be done without further delay. Congress had been 
assembled at an extraordinary conjuncture to per- 
form a special service, and he hoped, now we had 
the work before us, that we should enter upon it, 
andcontinue our labors with diligence and perse- 
verance, so as to despatch the business, and close 
the session as soon as was consistent with the full 
deliberation and reasonable discussion due to the 
important subjects before us. 

But we are told by the honorable Senator from 
Virginia, that the several subjects are so connected, 
that we can not, with propriety act upon one, with- 
out an opportunity to examine and compare them, 
and make up our minds upon the whole. He 
wishes time for examination, reflection, and con- 
sultation. But he (Mr. N.) thought there had al- 
ready been sufficient time for these purpos-s, and 
he did not consider that there was much connection 
between the bill for postponing the fourth deposite 
to the States, which would be acted upon to-day, 
and the several bills that the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Finance had just reported. 

Sir, said Mr. N. we have been called here at 
an extraordinary emergency, when the business of 
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the country was deranged, and the public mind in 
an unsettled and feverish state; the expectations of 
the people are excited; the eyes of the whole coun- 
try areuponus. Atsuch a time, and under such 
circumstances, Congress cannot remain in session 
without a prodigious influence for good or for evil, 
and he greatly feared it would be the latter. <A 
protracted session he was persuaded would tend to 
agitate and disturb the publie mind, already suf- 
ficientiy unsettled, that could hardly fail of increas- 
ing existing difficulties, which depended much, if 
not mainly, on a general want of confidence. 
Would gentlemen prolong the present, so as to run 
itinto the regular annual session? He hoped no 
one was disposed to do this; nothing in his opi- 
nion could have a more injurious effect. He was 
sensible of the great and momentous importance 
of the subjects before Congress, and was as desir- 
ous as any one could be, that time should be allow- 
ed for their full consideration and reasonable dis- 
cussion; but he believed it due to the country that 
we enter upon this at once, and continue our la- 
bors with diligence, so as to bring the session toa 
close as soon as possible. He therefore hoped that 
the Senate would now take up the bill for the post- 
ponement of the fourth instalment to the States, 
which was the order of the day. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had no disposition him- 
self, nor did he presume the committee had, to press 
this subject prematurely on the Senate. The com- 
mittee, after a full and free consultation with the 
head of the Treasury Department, had submitted 
all the measures which had been thought indispen- 
sable at this time to the public welfare. Mr. W. 
said the knowledge he had derived from that depart- 
ment, showed the necessity of speedy action on the 
first two bills reported, and with which the others 
had no immediate connection. Mr. W. thought it 
all important that this bill (postponing the payment 
of the fourth instalment) should be considered 
without delay, and he wished therefore to be ab- 
solved from any disposition to press this subject 
improperly on the Senate. It was the necessity of 
the adoption of this measure that made him so 
anxious for its speedy passage. 

Mr. RIVES said nothing was further from him 
than to suspect his honorable friend of amy such 
disposition; he knew too well his habits, and that 
gentlemanly courtesy that had always distinguish- 
ed him to harbor such a thought forone moment; but 
the honorable gentleman must recollect that he has 
told us that he has had full communication with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and derived infor- 
mation: rom. aat enlightened officer on the subject, 
wnich ne (Mr. R.) had not had. He was in- 
duced, therefore, to ask for a moment’s considera- 
tion, that he might consult his own mind delibe- 
rately, and not as his friend from Connecticut had 
insinuated, for private consultation. He stood 
here alone, and had no consultation private or 
public. He stood here on the sole responsibility of 
a Senator of Virginia. Mr. R. could not, like the 
Senator from Connecticut, deem that his whole, 
duty was finished when the Government was re- 
lieved. He came here for other and higher pur- 
poses as well as that; to wit: the relief of the people; 
and he regretted, that in all the measures set forth 
by the Committee on Finance, there was not one 
that looked towards that object. It was not his intent 
tion to castany reproaches upon the committee, bu 
he could not but express his regret that not a solita- 
ry measure had been proposed calculated to bring 
relief to the people It might be very convenient 
to come here and register the edicts in favor of the 
‘Jovernment, and then go home again; but it was 
‘iis fixed determination, if possible, before he- left 
he Senate, that something should be done at least 
o ameliorate, if not to relieve, the distress under 
which the whole nation groaned. If the commit- 
tee would nct propose some measure calculated to 
benefit the people, he would undertake it, all incom- 
petent as he felt himself to such atask. Thegreat 
desideratum, in his opinion, was, to restore public 
confidence; that once done, and he verily believed 
itcould be done, the nation would rise at once to 
her wonted gladness and prosperity. The gentle- 
man from Connecticut had said something about 
economy to the Government, and saving of time 
and expense; but he put it to that gentleman to say, 
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whether such matters were rota mere trifle, when 
compared with the great interests of the people. If 
economy were a matter of so much consideration, 
it would be better to save the mileage, and go at 
once to the current business of the country. No 
man was subject to more personal inconvenience 
than he was, from attention to his legislative duties 
at this inconvenient season—nevertheless, he was 
ready to sacrifice himself upon the altar of his 
country, if by so doing he could insure the antici- 
pated relief, Now was the time, above all others, 
for the action of the Senate—when the elements of 
of relief and national prosperity were dormant, and 
waited only the breath of Congress to wake them 
to life and activity. Mr. R. appealed to the Senate 
for such relief as the distresses of the people de- 
manded; for his own part, he felt almost disposed 
to swear like the members of the National Assem- 
bly of France, that he would not go home until the 
people were relieved. 

Mr. CALHOUN was deeply impressed with the 
magnitude and danger of the present emergency. 
It, however, had not taken him by surprise, ner 
was it unlooked for by him. In his humble 
opinion, of the many difficulties through which the 
country had passed within the last five and twenty 
years, this was by far the most distressing and over- 
whelming. Seeing and believing this, he had 
come here with a full and fixed determination to 
do his duty despite of all personal considerations 
and party feeling; for, when his country was in dan- 
ger, he knew but one impulse, and that was to per- 
form his duty. He had been looking forward with 
the most intense anxiety for the remedy which 
would be proposed. Fixing two great points in his 
mind, he had observed the most strict reserve until 
he saw the plan of the administration. Having 
now seen ic, he felt that the only feature in the 
Message, and in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which gave character to the present bill, 
was to be abandoned. For himself, while he was 
ready to act on this understanding, he must say, 
that with regard to the other measures, he regard- 
ed them as nothing—as perfectly immaterial. And 
he would tell gentlemen that this was not a crisis 
for weak action. They had a difficult scene to go 
through, and if they did not meet it with prompt- 
ness and boldness, they would find it no easy matter 
to overcome. He professed himself prepared to 
act immediately on the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he had already ex- 
pressed his purpose, and that was, to throw no 
obstruction in the way of the adoption of such 
measures as the majority of the Senate might 
give their sanction to, and which they proposed as 
a remedy for the public distresses. In pursuance 
of that pledge, he felt himself bound to give as 
early an opportunity of considering them as was 
consistent with deliberative legislation. That which 
governed him in this case, to a considerable degree, 
was the apprehension (perhaps ill-founded, but still 
it was an apprehension,) that the measures pro- 
pesed were not likely to obtain the assent of Con- 
gress; that it might be necessary to resort to other 
measures. In the mean time, he was as ready as 
the Senator from Virginia to remain here, if neces- 


- sary, until May next; but, whatever procrastination 


or postponement was indulged in here, was a pro- 
traction of the evils oppressing the community. 
He hoped, then, that the Senator from Virginia 
would agree to consent that the measure first intro- 
duced should be brought before the Senate and 
acted upon, because the other measures were de- 
pendent upon it. The first step, in his opinion, 
which they had to decide, was whether the pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment should be postponed, 
because the period was close at hand when that 
instalment was to be paid. It seemed to him that 
every consideration suggested the propriety of dis- 
posing of this measure in one way or the other. 
In short, he felt bound to those whom he repre- 
sented, whom he knew tos be in very great anxiety, 
and who were suffering much distress, to give a 
fair and prompt opportunity for a trial ef these 
measures before Congress; and, if they should fail, 
let others be substituted for them which were cal- 
culated to give relief to the distress of the commu- 
nity. 

Mr. RIVES believed, from the expression of 
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opinion in various quarters of the Senate, that 
there was a disposition to take up this bill as well 
as the others. And, especially, as he understood 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Webster) wished to deliver his views in recard to 
the bill, he would most cheerfully withdraw his 
motion. Whatever the inconvenience which might 
result to himself, he was perfectly willing to bear 
with it, and to give way to the general sentiment 
of the body. His decided opinion, howeve r, Was, 
that the action demanded of Congress, on all these 
measures Was not simply and merely to put the 
Government in motion again, but to provide im- 
mediate and effectual relief for the people in pre- 
ference to affording aid, in the first place, to Go- 
vernment. ‘This object, he thought, was not very 
likely to be accelerated by taking up this or that 
bill; but he would accede, most cheerfully, to the 
general sense of the House, and withdraw his mo- 
tie! 

Nir. WEBSTER rese, and said that the impor- 
tance of ‘the present crisis, and the urgency of this 
occasion, was such as to lead him earnestly to de- 
sure that ef adeq ight 
come from the quarter which alone had the power 
to effect any thing, by the majority it commanded. 
Much as I differ from them, (said Mr, W.) I would 
be glad to accept any measure of substantial relief 
which they might bring forward, I think, sir, Isee 
such a necessity for relief as never before, within 
my recollection, has existed in this country, and I 
regret to be obliged to say thal the measures 
posed by the President, in his Message to Congress, 
and reiterated by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his report to the same body, only regard one object, 
and are, in their tendency, only directed to one 
branch of partial relief. Toe evils, however, under 
which the community now suflers, (said Mr. W.) 
though related, and of the same family, are yet ca- 
pable of cist On. i 
there are the wauts of the Treasury, arising from 
the stoppage of payments and the falling off of the 
revenue. This is an exigency requiring the con- 
sideration of Congress; it is an evil threatening to 
suspend the functions of at least one Department of 
the Government, unless it be remedied. Another, 
and a greater evil is, the prostration of credit, the 
interruption brought upon all business transactions, 
arising from the suspension of al! the local banks 
throughout the country, with some few and trifling 
exceptions, Hence has proceeded a prostration of 
the local cur: i 
difficulty thrown ia the way of buyin 
A third want is, the want of 
medium, equal to specie, having ¢ 
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and selling. 
an accredited paper 


jual credit over 


ali parts of the country, capable of serving for the 
payment of debts and carrying on the interna! busi- 
ness of the country throughout and between the 


different and distant sections of this great Union. 
These three evils, though they are coexistent and 
cognate in their being, cannot be met by the same 
measures of relief; if relief is given to the one, it 
does not follow that you will relieve the others ; if 
you replenish the Treasury, and thus bring a re me- 
dy to that evil, this brings no relief to the disorder- 
ed currency. And again: if the local currency is 
relieved, it does not supply the other want, namely, 
that of a universally accredited medium, 

It has, no doubt, struck the country generally, 
that the most important objection to the Message ts, 
that it says nothing about relief to the country, di- 
rectly and mainly; the whole amount of the propo- 
sition HM contains relates to the Government itself; 
the interest of the community is treated as collate- 
ral, incidental, and contingent. So in the commnu- 
nication made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the state of the currency, the condition in which the 
commerce and trade of the country now are, is not 
looked at as a prominent and material object. The 
Secretary’s report, as well as the Message itself, 
exclusively regards the interest of the Government, 
forgetting, or passing by the people. The outpour- 
ings of the Secretary, wuich are very considerable 
in quantity, are under seven heads, the exact 
number of the seven vials of which we read; but 
the contents of none of these is concocted or pre- 
pared in reference to the benefit of the community; 
all the medicine is intended for the Governinent 
Treasury, and there is nong for the sickness and 
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disease of society, except collaterally, remotely, and 
by-the-by. It is, however, to the credit of the Pre- 
sident that he has given, in an unequivocal and in- 
telligible manner, his reasons for not recommend- 
ing a plan forthe retief of the country; and they 
are that, according to his view, it is not within the 
constitational province of Government. I confess 
(said Mr. W.) this declaration is to me quite as- 
tounding, and I cannot but think that, when it 
comes to be considered, it will produce a shock 
upor the whole country. This avowed disregard 
of the public distress, upon the ground of alleged 
want of power; this exclusive concern for the inte- 
rest of Government and revenue; this broad line of 
distinction now, for the first time, drawn between 
the interests of the Government and the interests of 
the people, must certainly present a new era in our 
politics. For one, (said Mr. W.)1- consider the 
Government as but a mere agency; it acts not for 
itself, but for the country; and the whole end and 
design of its being is to promote the general inte- 
rests of the community. Peculiar interesis, selfish 
interests, exclusive regard for itseif, are wholly in- 
compatible with the objects of its institution, and 
convert it from its true character as an agency for 
the people, into a separate dominant power, with 
purposes and objects exclusively its own. 

Holding, Mr. President, opinions on this sub- 
ject, and being prepared to stand by and maintain 
them, I am certainly rejoiced at the clear shape 
which the question has at last assumed. Now, he 
that rans may read; there are none but can see 
what the question is: is there any duty incumbent 
on this Government to superintead the actual cur- 
rency of the country? has itany thing todo beyond 
the regulation of the gold and silver coin? In that 
state of mixed currency which existed when the 
Constitution wes formed, and which has existed 
ever since is it nota part of the duty of 
the Government to exercise a supervisory care and 
concern over that which constitutes by the greater 
part of that currency? 

In other words, may this Government abandon 
to the States and to the local banks, without control 
or supervision, the unrestrained issue of paper for 
circulation, witheut any attempt on its own part to 
establish a paper medium which shall be equiva- 
lent to specie, and universally accredited all over 
the country?) Or, Mr. President, to put the question 
in still other words, since this Government has the 
regulation of trade, not only between the United 
States and foreign States, but between the several 
thenselves, has it nevertheless no power 
over that which is the most important and essen- 
tial agent or instrument of trade, the actual circu- 
lating medium? Now, Mr. President, on these 
questions, as already said, I enteriain sentimenis 
wholly different from those which tle message ex- 
) esses, 

It is, (said Mr. W.) in my view, an imperative 
duty imposed upon this Government by the Con- 
stitution, to exercise a supervisory care and con- 
trol over all that is inthe country assuming the na- 
ture of a currency, whether it be metal or whether 
it be paper; all the coinage of the country is placed 
in the power ef the Federal Government; no State, 
by its stamp, can give value to a brass farthing. 
The power to regulate trade and commerce be- 
tween the United States and foreign or Indian na- 
tions, and also between the respective States them- 
selves, is expressly conferred by the Constitution 
upon the General Government. Now, it is clear 
that the power to regulate commerce between the 
States carries with it, not impliedly, but necessarily 
and directly, a full power of regulating the essen- 
tial element of commerce, viz: the currency of the 
country, the money, which corstitutes the life and 
soul of commerce. We live in an age when paper 
money is an essential element in all trade between 
the States; its use is inseparably connected with all 
commercial transactions. That it isso, is now 
evident, since by the suspension of those institu- 
tions from which this kind of money emanates, all 
business is comparatively at a stand. Now, sir, 
(said Mr. W.) whatI maintain is simply this, that 
it surely is the duty of some body to take care of 
the currency of the country;it is a duty imposed 
upon some power in this ceuntry, as is done in 
every other civilized nation in the world, 
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I repeat, sir, that is the daty of some Goyer, 
ment or other to supervise the currency. Spe), 
if we have a paper medium in the country, it eyo4, 
only to exist under the sanction and supervision, op 
the Government of the country. Now, sir, if yh, 
General Government does not exercise this super. 
vision, who else, I should like to know, is to dy ” 
Who supposes that it belongs to any of the Sta 
Governments, for example, to provide for or hea 
late the currency between New Orleans and Nog 
York? 

The idea has been thrown out that it is not the 
duty of the Government to make provision for qo. 
mestic exchanges, and the practice of other Go. 
vernments has been referred to; but I think in thi 
particular a great mistake has been committed. |; 
is certainly far otherwise in England: she provide. 
for them most admirably, though by means not per 
haps altogether in our power. She and other na. 
tions, however, provide for them, and it is plain 
and obvious that if we are to have a paper medity, 
of general credit in this country, it must be unde; 
the sanction and supervision of the Government, 
Such a currency is itself a proper provision for ey. 
changes. If there be a paper medium always equi. 
valent to coin, and of equal credit in every part o; 
the country, this itself becomes a most important 
instrument of exchange. Currency and exchange 
thus become united: in providing for one, Govery. 
ment provides for the other. If the Governmen: 
will do its duty on the great subject of the curren. 
cy, the mercantile and industrious classes wil] fee! 
the benefit through all the operations of exchange. 
No doubt some modes of establishing such a cup. 
rency may be more favorable to exchange than 
others; but by whatever mode established, such a 
currency must be useful to a great extent. The 
question, therefore, comes to this; whether we ap 
to have sucha medium. I understand there ar 
gentlemen who are opposed to all paper money 
who would have no medium whatever in circula- 
tion but gold and silver. Now this, at all events, 
is an intelligible proposition; but as to those who 
say that there may be a paper medium, and y: 
that there shall be no such medium universally re- 
ceivable, and of general credit, however honest the 
purposes of such gentlemen may be, I cannot per- 
ceive the sanity of such views; I cannot compre- 
hend the utility of their intentions; I can have no 
faith, sir, in any such systems. Now I would ask 
this plain question: whether any one imagines that 
all the duty of Government, in respect to the cur- 
rency, is comprised in merely taking care that th 
gold and silver coin be not debased? If this be all! 
its duty, that duty is performed, for there is no de- 
basement of them; they are good and sound. Ii 
this is all the duty of Government, it has done its 
duty; but if Government is bound to regulate com- 
merce and trade, and consequently to exercise over 
sight and care over that which is the essential ele- 
ment of all the tranSactions of commerce, then 
Government has done nothing. 

I shall not, however, (said Mr. W.) enter into this 
question to-day, nor, perhaps, on any early occa- 
sion: my opinions upon it are all well known, and 
I leave it with great confidence to the judgment o! 
the country, only expressing my strong conviction 
that until the people do make up their minds, ani 
cause the result of their conclusions to be carried 
into effect by their representatives, there will b 
nothing but agitation and uncertainty, confusion 
and distress, in the commerce and trade of the 
country. 

I shall now (continued Mr. W.) confine myself 
to a few remarks on the bill before us, and not de- 
tain the Senate longer than will be strictly neces- 
sary to give a plain statement of my opinion. 

This measure is proposed in order to provide for 
the wants of the Government. 1 agree that this:isa 

necessary object; but the question is whether this 
bill is the proper mode of making such a provision. 
I do not think it is, though others may think diffe 
rently: if this is indeed the best mode, I should wish 
to see it carried into execution, for relief is wanted, 
both by the Treasury and by the conntry—but first 
and chiefly by the country. 

I do not say that by the law providing for this de- 
posits, the States have any fixed right to it: I prefer 
to put the matter entirely on the footing of conve- 
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ence and expediency; and when it is considered 
hat expectations have been raised—that this 
ney has even been already disposed of in ad- 
ance by the several States for different purposes, 
jch as internal improvements, education, and 
sher great objects, it becomes a question of expe- 
jiency Whether it would not be better to supply the 
sants of the Treasury by other means. ; 
Another consideration of great importance in my 
view is this: There are already many disturbing 
euses in operation, agitating the transactions of 
weiety in all the various ramitications of business 
and commerce. Now I would ask, sir, is it advi- 
sable, is it wise, is it even politic, to introduce, at 
qich a time as this, another great disturbing cause; 
producing a reversed action, altering the destiny of 
his money, Overthrowing contracts now entered 
into, disappointing expectations raised; disturbing, 
ygsettling, and deranging still more the already 
deranged business transactions of the whole coun- 
yt I would ask, is it worth while to do this? I 
think not. 

We are to consider that this money, according to 
the provisions of the existing law, is to go equally 
among all the States, and among all the people; and 
the wants of the Treasury must be snpplied, if sup- 
ylies be necessary, equally by all the people. It is 
jota question, therefore, whether some shall have 
money and others shali make good the deliciency. 
All partake in the distribution, and all will contri- 
buteto the supply. So that it is a mere question of 
convenience; and, in my opinion, it is decidedly 
most convenient on all accounts that this instalment 
should follow its present destination, and the neces- 
sities of the Treasury be provided for by other 
means. 

Again, if you pass this bill, what is it? Jt is 
were brutum fulmen; of itself it will not produce 
any good if you do pass it. All admit there is no 
money, therefore the bill will give no relief to the 
Treasury. This bill, Mr. President, will not pro- 
duce to the Secretary one dollar; he acknowledges 
himself that at all events it will not produce him 
many, for he says he wants other aid, and he has ap- 
plied to Congress for an issue of some millions in 
Treasury notes. He gets the money, therefore, just as 
well without this bill as with it; the bill itself, then, 
is unnecessary, depriving the States of a sum which 
the Secretary cannot avail himself of, and which 
sum, notwithstanding this bill, he proposes to sup- 
ply by an issue of Government notes. 

He calls this collateral aid to the measure of 
postponement; but this evidently reverses the order 
of things, for the Treasury notes are his main reli- 
ance; to them only he looks for immediate relief, 
and this instalment now to be withheld is (asa 
productive source of revenue) only subsequent and 
collateral to the issue of the notes. 

But now, sir, what sort of notes does the Secre- 
tary propose to issue? He proposes, sir, to issue 
Treasury notes of small denominations, down even 
as low as twenty dollars, not bearing interest, and 
redeemable at no tixed period; they are to be re- 

ceived in debts due to Government, but are not 
etherwise to be paid until at some indefinite time shall 
there be a certain surplus in the Treasury beyond 
what the Secretary may think its wants require. 
Now, sir, this is plain, authentic, statutable paper 
money; it is exactly a new emission of old conti- 
linental. If the genius of the old Confederation 
were now to riseup in the midst of us, he could 
not furnish us, from the abudant stores of his recol- 
lection, with a more perfect model of paper mo- 
ney. It carries no interest, it has no fixed time of 
payment, it is to circulate as currency, and it is to 
circulate on the credit of Government alone, with 
no fixed period of redemption! If this be not 
paper money, pray, sir, what is it?) And, sir, who 
expected this?) Who expected that in the fifth year 
of the EXPERIMENT FOR REFORMING THE 
CURRENCY, and bringing itto an absolute gold and 
silver circulation, the Treasury Department would 
be found recommending to us a regular emission 
of PAPER MONEY? This, sir, is quite new in 
the history of this Government; it belongs to that 

of the Confederation which has passed away. 

Since 1789, although we had issued Treasury 
notes on sundry occasions, we had issued none like 
these; that is to say, we have issued none not bear. 


ing interest, intended for circulation, and with no 
fixed mode of redemption. I am glad, however, 
Mr. President, that the commitiee have not adopt- 
ed the Secretary’s recommendation, and that they 
have recommended the issue of Treasury notes of 
a description more conformable to the practice of 
the Government. 

I think (said Mr. W.) there are ways by which 
the deposites with the Siates might be paid by the 
funds in the banks; there are large sums on depo- 
site in some of the States, and an arrangement 
might be made for the States tu receive the notes of 
their own banks in payment of this instalment, 
while the Treasury is at the same time relieved by 
its Own measure, and all the inconvenience, disap- 
pointment, and disturbance, which this bill will 
necessarily create, would be avoided. At any 
rate, the payment of this deposite could do no more 
than in some measure to increase the amount 
of Treasury notes necessary to be issued; it is 
a question of quantity merely. Much of the instal- 
ment, I believe, migiii be paid by judicious ar- 
rangements, out of those funds now in the banks, 
which the Secretary cannot use for other pur- 
poses, so that the whole might be provided for, by 
no great augmentation of the proposed amount of 
Treasury notes. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
this instalment should not be withheld: Ist. Be- 
cause the withholding of it will produce great 
inconvenience to the States and to the people. 
2d. Because provision may be made for paying it 
without any large addition to the sum which it is 
proposed to raise, and which, at all events, must 
be raised for the uses of the Treasury. 

In relation to the general subjects of the Message, 
there is one thing which I intended to have said, 
but have omitted; it is this. We have seen the 
declaration of the President, in which he says that 
he refrains from suggesting any specific plan for 
the regulation of the exchanges of the country, 
and for relieving mercantile embarrassments, or 
for interfering with the ordinary operation of fo- 
reign or domestic commerce; and that he does this 
from a conviction that such measures are not 
within the constitutional province of the General 
Government; and yet he has made a recommenda- 
tion to Congress which appears to me to be very 
remarkable, and it is of a measure which he thinks 
may prove a salutary remedy against a depreciated 
paper currency. This measure is neither more nor 
less than a bankrupt law against corporations and 
other bankers. 

Now, Mr. President, it is certainly true that the 
Constitution authorizes Congress to establish uni- 
form rules on the subject of bankruptcies: but it 
is equally true, and abundantly manifest, that this 
power was not granted with any reference to cur- 
rency questions. It isa general power—a power 
to make uniform rules on the subject. How is it 
possible that such a power can be fairly exercised 
by seizing on corporations and bankers, but ex- 
cluding all the other usual subjects of bankrupt 
laws? Besides, do such Jaws ordinarily extend to 
corporations at all? Butsuppose they might be so 
extended, by a bankrupt Jaw enacted for the*usual 
purposes contemplated by such laws, how can a 
law be defended which embraces them and bankers 
alone? I should like to hear what the learned gen- 
tleman at the head of the Judiciary Committee, 
to whom the subject is referred, has to say upon it. 

How does the President’s suggestions conform to 
his notions of the Constitution? The object of 
bankrupt laws, sir, has no relation to currency. 
Itis siinply to distribute the effects of insolvent 
debtors among their creditors; and I must say, it 
strikes me that it would be a great perversion of 
the power conferred on Congress, to exercise it 
upon corporations and bankers, with the leading 
and primary object of remedying a depreciated 
paper currency. 

And this appears the more extraordinary, inas- 
much as the President is of opinion that the general 
subject of the currency is not within our province. 
Bankruptcy, in its common and just meaning, is 
within our province. Currency, says the Message, 
is not. But we have a bankruptcy power in the 
Constitution, and we wil] use this power, not for 
bankruptcy, indeed, but for currency. This, I 
confess, sir, appears to me to be the short state- 
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ment of the matter. I would not do the Message, 
or its author, any intentional injustice, nor create 
any apparent where there was nota real inconsis- 
teney ; but I declare, in all sincerity, that | cannot 
reconcile the proposed use of the bankrupt power 
with those opinions of the Message which respect 
thé authority of Congress over the currency of the 
country. 

Mr. WRIGHT said it might become him to say 

a few words in relation to the bill before the Senate. 
His position in reference te this and other bills, 
perhaps, required him todo so. He would, however, 
confine himself strictly to the present subject, and 
to the most brief justification of his own course, 
and that of a majority of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, who had concurred with him in reporting 
the bill. 
e« Immediately upon the appoirtment of the com- 
mittee, and the reference to it of the important 
subjects treated of in the Message of the President, 
and the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the committee found that the Treasury of the United 
States was, very soon, to be in want of means to 
meet the current demands upon it, without regard 
to any further transfer to the States. They also 
found that this fourth instalment of the deposites 
with the States was to become payable on the first 
day of October, and amounted to about nine and 
one-third millions of dollars. 

The state of the Treasury, as developed by the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, was, as 
he now recollected, and he thought he could not be 
materially mistaken, that, at the time when the 
statement appended to that report was made up, 
about the first day of the present month, (he be- 
lieved the exact date was the 28th of August,) 
there was in the Treasury, subject to draft, availa- 
ble and unavailable, but eight millions one hun- 
dred and some odd thonsand dk The re port 
was printed, and upon the table of every Senator, 
and would verify his correctness in this particular. 
This amount was exclusive of the sums already 
deposited with the States, being some twenty-eight 
millions. 

To arrive at what would be the condition of the 
Treasury on the first of October, the expenses of 
the present month, which, from drafts already 
made and anticipated, were estimated at abeut two 
and a half millions, must be deducted from the 
eight millions, one hundred and odd thousands; 
thus leaving in the Treasury, subject to draft, on 
the first day of October, less than six millions, 
without the transfer of a dollar to the States 
towards the October instalment. This, too, in- 
cluded all the funds in the Treasury subject to 
draft for paymefts, or transfers to the States, 
whether available or not, upon the drafts of the 
Treasurer; the funds on deposite with the States not 
being taken into the computation. 

If, then, the October instalment was to be trans- 
ferred to the States, all the means in the Treasury 
of all descriptions, on the day when that instalment 
was, by the deposite law, made transferrable, would 
not be equal to two-thirds of the amount, and money 
must be borrowed upon the credit of the United 
States, to supply the deficiency. 
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Another and stronger view, however, was pre- 
sented to the commitiee by the head of the Trea- 
sury Department. The largest portion of the 
funds in the Treasury at present, and which would 
remain there on the first of October, were wholly 
unavailable upon the drafts of the Treasurer. 
They were in the western and southwestern banks; 
and experience had already shown that the drafts 
of the Treasurer upon these banks would not be 
received in payment by the publiccreditors, It was 
equally proved that the States, other than those 
in which the banks were located, would not 
take those drafts and give their obligations for 
a repayment of the amount in money, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the deposite law. 
The transfer to the States, therefore, could not be 
made even to the amount oi the funds in the Trea- 
sury subject to draft, oy reason of the character of 
the funds to be drawn upon; and, if to be made, a 
loan, to a much greater amount than the deficiency 
of those funds upon paper, would bz rendered in- 
dispensable, from the unavailable condition of 
these funds. 
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Still, it would be seen by the Senate, that this 
disposition of the funds in the Treasury, and of the 
public credit, would leave the Treasury without a 
dollar to answer the current demands upon it. The 
appropriations for the year were large, almost be- 
yond example, and the current calls upon the pub- 
lic Treasury must be measured by them. Hence 
it had been an object of primary interest with the 
Secretary to devise the means for carrying on the 
Government, and fulfilling its obligations to the 
public creditors, and in reaching that object he had, 
as he Mr. W. considered, wisely and properly, sus- 
pended his efforts to make this last transfer io the 
States. In pursuance of this necessity, he had to!d 
Congr<ss, in his printed report, that he shouid make 
no movements towards the accomplishment of that 
object, until the action of Congress should signify 
its will that that transfer should still be made, and 
should provide the means for making it. These 
fact» and conelusions were fully before the com- 
milice, 

lt then became necessary for them to see what 
would be the state of the public Treasury, upon the 
supposition that the October instalment of the de- 
posite with the States should be withheld. In pro- 
secuting that inquiry, they found that the funds in 
the Treasury, subject to draft, were, to so great an 
extent, unavailable, that it would be indispensably 
necessary to resort to the use of the credit of the 
Government, in some form, to anticipate the practi- 
cal use of the unavailable portions of those funds 
for the purpose of current payments. 

At this stage of the inquiry, two other important 
interests, both public and private in their character, 
pressed themselves upon the attention of the com- 
mittee. In any settlement with the late deposite 
banks, which should have proper regard to the pre- 
sent deranged and depressed state of the business 
of the country, and to the security of the public 
moneys yel remaiming in their possession, the com- 
mittee were forced to the conclusion that indul- 
gence to these institutions, beyond their legal liabi- 
lities, was indispensable. The conclusions of the 
committee upon this point had been embodied in 
the shape of a bill, and was now before the Se- 
nate in a printed form. The other great interest to 
which he referred was a similar indulgence upon 
the revenue bonds. There, also, the committee had 
reported a bill which was before the body. In both 
cases, the least indulgence had been proposed, which 
the committee believed to be consistent with the 
great private interests of the community, or the 
securi'y of the public property involved. They 
had been induced to believe, that the time granted 
to the banhs was the least which would enable them 
to meet the payments in the nggnner required by 
law, and that any dependence upon a more speedy 
collection of the merchants’ bonds would result 
in disappointment to the public Treasury, and a 
consequent failure to pay the public creditors. 

It being assumed that Congress would agree with 
the con.mittce in these conclusions, and that these 
bills would meet with approbation, what then 
would be the state of the Treasury with reference 
to a transfer of the October instalment to the States? 

Mr.W. said he understood the estimates of the De- 
partment to be, that without these indulgences to the 
banks and the merchants, and with the postpone- 
ment of the October instalment of the transfer to 
the States, the whole means in the Treasury might 
be adequate to its wants, in case Congress should 
be willing to grant the use of the public credit tem- 
porarily, that that portion of the funds which 
were at present unavailable might be brought into 
practical use, until time should render them avail- 
able for the redempticn of that credit. If those in- 
dulgences should be granted, then the use of the 
public credit would be required beyond the current 
year, because material portions of the existing 
means, and of the otherwise accruing revenue, 
would be placed without tse reach or control of the 
Treasury for more than that period. 

Upon these calculations and hypotheses the bills 
of the committee had been framed, and it was now 
his duty to give these facts and conclusions practi- 
cal application to the measure under discussion. 

This was a bill to postpone the October instal- 
ment of the transfer to the States. If he had been 
gorrect in his statements, and had made himself in- 
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telligible to the Senate, it would be seen that nothing 
existed in the Treasury out of which this transfer 
could be made, and that nothing within its power 
could enable it to make it without the aid of Con- 
gress. It would also be seen that the whole means 
of the Treasury were inadequate to meet the cur- 
rent calls upon it without the temporary aid of the 
credit of the nation; and that, if a reasonable indal- 
gence were granted te public debtors, (such as the 
condition of the country and the security of even- 
tual collections seemed to demand,) the use of that 
credit must extend beyond the current year, and 
could, at best, be only eventually met and redeemed 
by the means of the Treasury, existing, or in pros- 
pect, without a further transfer to the States. 

In view of these facts, Mr. W. said his own 


| mind had been brought to this simple and plain 
| egnelusion: that the United States had no longer 


any moneys to be safely kept by the States; that if 
the October instalment of the transfer provided for 
by the deposite law of 1836 was made, the means 
to make it must be borrowed upon the credit of the 
United States; and that Congress must place itself 
in the singular position of using the public credit 
to borrow money, merely that it might be safely 
kept by the States when it was obtained. He un- 
derstood these provisions of the deposite law, upon 
their face, to be mere provisions for the safe- 
keeping of the public money. He understood this 
to be the object of those who advocated and sup- 
ported that law at the time of its passage. In that 
sense he was disposed to regard it now; and he did 
not, therefore, view it as creating any claim in 
favor of the States, or as imposing any debt upon 
If, therefore, we were called 
upon to borrow money to fulfil the provisions of 
that law, he could only view it in the light of a 


| call upon us to borrow money, merely that it 
| might be safely kept when so borrowed. 
| not felt, and could not feel, himself authorized to 
| recommend a loan upon the credit of the nation 


He had 


for such a purpose. He believed he spoke the sen- 
timents of those ef his colleagues upon the commit- 
tee, when he said that these were the views which 
had actuated him and them in consenting to report 
this bill. 

Mr. W. said he owed it to himself to say that 
he had felt most sensibly the remarks of the honora- 
ble Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) as 
to the inconveniences and disappointments which 
must grow out of withholding the transfer of this 
instaJment to the States. With a much less know- 
ledge of the varied basiness and _ pecuniary 
affairs of our extended country than that distin- 
guished Senator, he had not been insensible to these 
considerations. The course pursued by his own 
State, in the disposition of this money, had com- 
pelled him to be awake to them. The law ef his 
State for the investment of its portion of this mo- 
ney had placed the matter even beyond its control, 
and had compelled its chief fiscal officer, long 
since, to announce to its citizens that this instal- 
ment would be paid from the treasury of the 
State, whatever might be the action of Congress 
upon, the subject. This would, beyond doubt, 
be done, and those who sent him here, and 
whom it was his duty and desire faithfully 
to represent, should this bill pass, would be 
compelled to indemnify, from their own public 
funds, the individuals interested as borrowers 
of these moneys, against disappointment, damage, 
or loss, from the action of Congress. Yet, under 
these delicate and difficult circumstances, he had 
not been able to convinee himself that he could pro- 
perly do otherwise than to support the bill. He 
owed a high duty to those constituents, but he 
owed, in his estimation, a higher to the nation 
and tothe Constitution of his country. He could not 
think that the power granted to Congress to borrow 
money upon the credit of the United States could 
be properly exercised, for the mere purpose of 
raising money to be safely kept; and this he must 
consider the simple question presented. He might 
be mistaken in this view of the matter, but such 
was the deliberate conclusion of his mind, upon 
the most mature reflection, and that conclusion 
must govern his action upon the bill, as it had done 
his action as a member of the committee which re- 
ported it. 
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Having saidthus much, Mr. W. said, 
only correct two or three errors of fact into which 
the honerable Senator who had just resumed hi 
seat (Mr. Webster)seemed to him to have fallen, 
and he would detain the Senate no longer. " 

The honorable Senator seemed to suppose th 
the means to make this transfer to the States - 

he States were in 
the Treasury, and that the only difficulty, Separate 
from the other demands upon it, grew out of the 
present unavailable character of those Means 
The statements he had already made, had shown 
the error of this hypothesis. He had already show 
that the whole means in the Treasury, even ca 
the Secretary of the Treasury made his report, at 
the commencement of our present session.’ of 
whatever character, whether available or nee 
were less, by more than a million of dollars. 
than the instalment required to be transferred to the 
States under the deposite law. He had further 
shown that those means, such as they were, were 
before the first of October, when that transfer Was 
required to be made, to be still further diminisheq 
by the whole expenses of the Government for the 
present month, ascertained and estimated to amount 
to two and a half millions of dollars. Hence jt 
wonld follow, that the whole means in the ‘Freasury 
on the first day of October next, must be from three 
and a half to four millions less than the transfer 
required. It was in vain, therefore, Mr. W. said 
to escape from the conclusion, that if Congress 
should insist upon this transfer, it must authorize g 
loan of money upon the public credit, to enable 
the Treasury to make it: in other words, that jt 
must authorize a loan of money upon the credit of 
the United States, that that money, when loaned 
may be deposited with the States for safe keeping. 

Another error of the honorable senator (Mr, 
Webster) which he felt bound to correct, was in, 
his strictures upon the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as to the manner of js. 
suing treasury notes. The honorable senator had 
criticised this part of the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury with some severity, and had held him 
up to the Senate and the country as striking out a 
new path for the supply of the Treasury; as recom- 
mending the issue of paper money; of a descrip. 
tion of paper similar to that which we know by the 
denomination of “ continental money;” and of do- 
ing this for the first time since the organization of 
the Government under the Constitution. The fault 
complained of consisted in a recommendation, 
merely discretionary and alternative, to issue Trea- 
sury notes bearing no interest, and payable to the 
bearer, in case the public creditors shou!d be found 
willing to receive such notes in payment of their 
demands against the Government, at par; other- 
wise, to give the notes such an interest as would 
bring them to par. 

Mr. W. said as the committee, in the bill they 
had reported, had not followed this recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary, it would be seen that no ques- 
tion was depending before the Senate, either in the 
bill now under discussion, or in any other, which 
rendered this point material; but he was sure his 
object would be fully understood and appreciated 
in making this correction. It was simply to defend 
this public officer against a mistaken accusation. It 
was not necessary for him to defend, at this time, 
the soundness of the recommendation, but to pro- 
tect the Secretary against the charge of being the 
author of a principle now supposed to be so new 
and so dangerous. To do this, it was only neces- 
sary for him to read the third section of the act of 
the 24th of February, 1815, authorizing an emis- 
sion of Treasury notes, in which all these dangers 
would be found to be embraced, adopted, and made 
imperative, as a part of the laws of the land. 

{Mr. W. here read the section of the act, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes shall be prepared of such denomi- 
nations as the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approbation of the President of the United States, 
shall, from time to time, direct; and such of the 
said notes as shall be of a denomination less than 
one hundred dollars shall be payable to bearer, and 
be transferrable by delivery alone, and shall bear no 
interest; and such of the said notes as shall be of 
the denomination of one hundred dollars, or up- 
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wards, may be made payable to order, and trans- 
ferrable by delivery and assignment, endorsed on 
the same, and bearing an interest from the day on 
which they shall be issued, at the rate of five and 
two-fifths per centum per annum; or they may be 
made payable to bearer, and transferrable by delivery 
gone, and bearing no interest, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approbation of the President 
of the United States, shall direct.” 

What now, Mr. W. asked, was the condition 
and the fault of the Secretary?) He had found the 

ublic treasury in want of means to pay the public 
creditors. The exigency had grown out of a re- 
‘yerse in trade and business, sudden and universal, 
and the use of the credit of the Government, in 
some form, seemed to him indispensable. It be- 
came his duty to suggest to Congress the means 
and the mode of supplying the Treasury. He ex- 


amined the legislative history of the Government in, 


former cases of embarrassment at the Treasury, 
and found, among other expedients, that emissions 
of Treasury notes paying no interest, payable to 
bearer, transferrable by delivery alone, and without 
any restriction as to the denomination of the notes 
to be 80 issued, had been authorized. Among a 
variety of plans to meet the present wants, he sug- 
gested this, recommending that no note should be 
yssued for a less amount than $20. Had he at- 
tempted to introduce any new principle? Certainly 
not. Was his conduct, in making this suggestion 
in conformity with the previous practice of Con- 
gress itself, deserving of the high censure which 
had been bestowed upon it? He, Mr. W. thought 
not. 


A single other reply to the honorable Senator. 
That gentleman had supposed the President most 
inconsistent and contradictory with himself, in 
remarking, generally, in his message, that he 
did not recommend to Congress measures for the 
regulation of the general currency of the coun- 
try, or of the foreign and domestic exchanges, 
because he could not find in the Constitution any 
power conferred upon Congress to regulate 
these matters; and then, in the same message, re- 
commending a bankrupt law, as applicable to 
banks and bankers. Where was the inconsistency, 
or contradiction? ‘Phe President had said he 
omitted to make further recommendations upon 
these subjects than those found in the Message, be- 
cause he could not find, and did not believe, that 
Congress possessed further power over them; put he 
did recommend a bankrupt law, because the power 
to pass bankrupt laws is conferred upon Congress by 
the Constitution, in express terms. He did, there- 
fore recommend a bankrupt law, which the Con- 
stitution authorizes, and he did not recommend 
any thing else, upon these points, because the Con- 
stitution authorizes Congress to do nothing else. Is 
this inconsistent? 


Mr. WEBSTER said, in reply, if the act ef 1815 
authorized the issuing of Treasury notes, no circu- 
lation was ever made of such notes as the Secretary 
now recommends. All Treasury notes went on 
the ground of a temporary loan to the Government, 
to be paid or funded as soon as the Treasury would 
allow. 


The member from New York (Mr. Wright) had 
said that the question before the Senate was a sim- 
ple proposition, whether they should borrow money 
\o be safely kept with the States? By him, and by 
others, it had also been represented as a question, 
whether they should borrow money to give away ? 
Nobody, Mr. W. thought, would borrow money 
merely to give away, or deposite for safe-keeping. 
But he would put it to the honorable member, if 
any Government had made a contract, or excited 
an expectation, that a deposite would be made, and 
the other party had acted on the faith of this assu- 
rance, and had nearly completed their arrange- 
ments, whether it ought not to supply the means, 
even if it did not, at the time, possess them? And 
suppose it was the promise of a gift, instead of a 
deposite, might it not be found more just to borrow, 
than to defeat the expectation on which the other 

arty had acted? What was the object of this bill? 
t was not to repeal, but to postpone what was here- 
after to be-fulfilled. Such being the case, it was 
doubtful whether it could ever be transferred to the 


States with more convenience than it could now 
from the banks. 

During the late war there was great want of mo- 
ney, and a great disposition to use Treasury notes, 
and pass them asa medium of payment to the pub- 
lic creditors. But in the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of a foreign war, things were done, which, in 
a day of peace and abundance, we should be slow 
todo. And one thing which we should be slow to 
do was, to propose by law that we should pay the 
public creditors any thing less in value than gold 
and silver, on the condition that the creditors would 
voluntarily take it. The Secretary had said that 
the pretested checks now in circulation were only a 
little depreciated below the value of specie, and ar- 
gues that these notes will be as good at least as the 
protested checks. But suppose these notes should 
be depreciated only a little below the value of sil- 
ver, Was it proposed that they should be offered to 
the public creditors, if they would receive them? 
What was meant when it was said that the officers 
of the Gevernment may pay its creditors in Treasu- 
ry notes, if they will voluntarily receive them? 
What was the alternative? Were the gold and sil- 
ver held in one hand, and the Treasury notes in the 
other? On the contrary, it was a sort of forced 
payment, not as good as was required by law. All 
knew there was no choice. The men who labored 
in the streets of this city, on the public works, or 
who furnished the bricks and stones, would come 
for their pay, and they would be offered Treasury 
notes, and asked if they were willigg to take them. 
But would there be gold and silver in the other 
hand? No; nothing but the Treasury notes, and 
they would be asked if they were willing to take 
them; and then, if they should take them, that is 
called voluntary reception. 

Now it is evident that in such a case the only 
choice is between Treasury notes, on the one hand, 
and something worse, or nothing at all, on the 
otker. No man can be supposed to receive volun- 
tarily any thing of less value than that which he is 
legally entitled to. The reception of such inferior 
medium is always the result of force or necessity, 
either greater or smaller. Neither the justice nor 
the dignity of the Government could ever allow of 
such acourse. If Treasury notes were offered to 
the public creditor, there ought to be an actual 
choice afforded between them and the specie. And 
especially, with what an aspect could this Govern- 
ment offersuch payment, at the very moment wken 
with a stern countenance and iron hand it was de- 
manding of its creditors metallic money for every 
dollar of its dues? Was it not now the law that no 
officer of the Government should offer the public 
creditor any thing less in value than specie? Mr. 
W. thought, therefore, that the notes proposed by 
the committee were better than those recommended 
by the Secretary. He was in favor of that system 
which would put the public creditor in no such se- 
lection as between paper and nothing. 

Mr. BUCHANANsaid he had often admired the 
dexterity with which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts could extricate himself from a difficulty, in 
which, however, he was seldom involved. On such 
occasions he always made a skilful retreat. Feel- 
ing the respect which he (Mr. B.) did for his legal 
knowledge, he had received, as a matter of faith, 
his declaration that Treasury notes not bearing in- 
terest had never been issued under the present Con- 
stitution; and when he called up the ghost of the 
ancient Confederation to act as godfather of these 
Treasury notes, Mr. B. remained satisfied that he 
had made himself fully acquainted with the laws in 
relation to this subject. But scarcely had he taken 
his seat, when the act of 1815 laid the ghost which 
he had conjured up; and by that it appeared that 
Congress had done the very thing which he had de- 
clared had not been done since the days of the Con- 
feration. Thus much was due to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. B. however, rejoiced that the 
Committee on Finance had proposed the issue of 
no notes not bearing interest. 

In regard to this bill, a plain statement of facts 
would be the most coaclusive argument which 
could be urged in its favor. He had voted for the 
deposite of June, 1836, and, upon a retrospect of 
all which had occurred since its passage, he had 
found no cause to repent of this vote. It was a 





choice of evils; and between the alternatives pre- 
sented, he thought he had made the best choice. 
On the one side, after reserving five millions, nearly 
forty millions of dollars had accumulated in the 
deposite banks. This vast amount of money was 
used by them to increase the dividends of their 
stockholders, to expand extravagantly the paper 
circulation of the country, and to excite specniation 
to the greatest excess. On the other hand, strong * 
objections existed against making the Federal Go- 
vernment an instrument for the purpose of collect- 
ing money that it might be deposited with the 
States The precedent might in many respects be 
dangerous. But the money was on hand. It had 
been collected under existing laws. Placed in this 
situation, he thought it was more just, more politic, 
more safe, to place it in deposite with the States, 
ihat it might be used for the benefit of the people, 
than to suffer it to remain with the banks for the 
benefit of their stockholders, and to the injury of 
the country. 

But does the deposite law, from first to last, con- 
tain one sentence, nay, does it contain one word, 
which resembles a gift or a loan to the States? Is 
it not in terms a bare transfer of deposites from the 
banks to the States? Under its provisions the faith 
of all the States is pledged for the safe-keeping and 
re-payment of their respective proportions of this 
money, whenever they shall be required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of de- 
fraying the wants of the Treasury. ‘The mode and 
manner in which he shall call for it are expressly 
prescribed. Nay, more, the case has actually oc- 
curred. If the Secretary had pursued the line of 
strict duty under the law, he would, ere this, have 
called oa the States fora portion of the three in- 
stalments which have already been paid. He has 
acted wisely in not making this demand until the 
pleasure of Congress could be known. ‘The States 
are not now in a condition to return immediately 
any portion of what they have already received. 

Under these circumstances, the question is, 
whether we are bound, upon any principle, to de- 
posite with them the fourth instalment, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the very next day, 
might demand a return not only of it, but of the 
three other instalments, in the manner prescribed 
by the law. 

The Senator from Massachusetts had not con- 
tended that we were bound by any contract to de- 
posite this fourth instalment with the States. He 
has said, however, that if an individual, by his 
conduct, had induced a reasonable expectation that 
he would loan money to another, or give money 
to another, it might become his duty to bortow it, 
and pay interest for it, for either of those purposes. 
Mr. B~ denied that the conduct of Congress was 
such as to afford any pretext for such an expecta- 
tion. On the face of the act there was nothing but 
deposite written. Neither a loan nor a gift appeared 
upon it. It was a mere deposite, without interest, 
to be restored when demanded in the manner pre- 
scribed, and not a loan for a given period, much 
less an absolute gift. If the States, therefore, had 
entertained any such expectation, it was from 
other circumstances, and not from the solemn con- 
tract into which they had entered with the United 
States under this law. 

Mr. B. knew that several of the States had made 
appropriations of this money which would render 
it extremely inconvenient for them to return, at 
the present time, any portion of the money which 
they had already received. He did not believe that 
it ought to be demanded from them by the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury without the special direction of 
Congress. Still this opinion was not founded upon 
any doubts which he entertained of their obligation 
to refund it. 

Congress would not have been involved in its 
present difficulties in regard to this subject, but for 
the unfortunate amendment which had been made 
to the deposite bill by the House of Representa- 
tives, which was acquiesced in by the Senate. Had 
it not been for this amendment, we might now pro- 
ceed, and suffer the fourth instalment to be de 
sited with the States. ‘The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury would then have received from them transfer- 
able certificates of deposite, in such convenient 
sums as he might have directed, bearing no interest 
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until it became necessary for him to use them, but || sary are regular paper issues, like the old emissions 


afterwards bearing an interest of five per cent. and 
redeemable at the pleasure of the States. At this 
very moment such certificates would command a 
premium in the market, and would be equal to 
gold and silver. The Treasury might have been 
replenished by their sale, and we might suffer the 
deposite law to take its course. 

Mr. B. said, however much ingenuity might at- 
tempt to disguise this question, the result was, that 
we must now determine whether we will borrow 
the amount of the fourth instalment, either in the 
form of ‘Treasury notes, or by a direct loan, and 
pay interest upon it, in order that we may deposite 
it with the States for safe-ke>ping, and without in- 
terest. ‘This was the plain and simple proposition. 
It was the result of all the argument. What man, 
in his senses, ever contracted a debt in order that he 
might deposite the amount of it with his neighbor for 
safe-keeping! And is the Federal Government to be 
guilty of this absurdity? Are we, as the trustees of 
the people of the United States, to manage their 
concerns so unwisely as to involve them in a debt, 
and collect taxes from them to pay it for any such 
purpose? 
to receive this fourth instalment, and whatever at- 
tempts might be made to excite popular feeling upon 
this subject, he had full-confidece that his constitu- 
ents would approve his vote upon this bill. 

Mr. 1 said that he knew very well thatthis was 
a subject well calculated to enlist the feelings of 
Senators. The instalment might be deposited with 
the States against his vote. In that event, he 
should bow most cheerfully to the will of the ma- 
jority. Indeed, there was one consideration which 
had induced him to endeavor to bring himself to 
this conclusion; and nothing but a conviction of 
imperieus duty had stood in the way. He knew 
that the greater amount of Treasury notes which 
we issued, the greater would be the relief to the 
community. Whatever amount might be issued 


would be equal, in this respect, to the creation of | 


so much gold and silver. They would assist in 
regulating the exchanges, both foreign and domes- 
tic. They would goto Europe in payment of our 
debt, and thus prevent the transportation of the 
precious metals. If this bill should not pass, their 
amount would be increased several millions; and 
thus additional relief would be afforded to the pub- 
lic. But however much he might desire, and how- 
ever much he did desire this result, he could not 
consent to borrow money on the faith of the Uni- 
ted States, not to carry into effect the legitimate 
purposes of the Government, but to place it on de- 
posite with the several States. 

In answer to Mr. Bucnhanan— 

Mr. WEBSTER, having obtained and examined 
the act of 1815, said: The honorable member from 
Pennsylvania had been kind enough to say that I 
do not often eet into difficulties in debate, and 
that when J do, I generally extricate myself better 
than L have done on the present oceasion. He 
partakes in the supposed triumph of his friend from 
New York, (Mr. Wright,) in having proved me 
incorrect when I said that this Government had 
never issued such paper money as the Secretary 
has now recommended, Now, sir, although I am 
pleased to see the happiness which the gentleman 
enjoys; yet I believe I must dash it a little. Most 
assurediy, sir, it authorizes no such paper as is 
now proposed. I was persuaded it could not, as I 
havea pretty good recollection of the proceedings 
of Congress on such subjects at that time. 

The law of 1815 authorized the issue of two 
classes of Treasury notes: Ist, such as bore no in- 
terest, but which, the very hour they were issued, 
might be funded in a seven per cent. stock, to be 
redeemed like other stocks of the Government. 2. 
Treasury notes bearing an interest of five and two- 
fifths per cent. capable of being funded in like 
manner, in asix per cent. stock. These stocks 
were to be issued on application by any commis- 
sioner of the revenne in any State. Now, what 
comparison is there between either of these classes 
of Treasury notes and those recommended by the 
Secretary which bear no interest, and for which no 
fixed redemption is provided? 

I affirm again, therefore, sir, all that I have said, 
namely, that the notes recommended by the Trea- 
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of Congress and the States before the adoption of 
the present Constitution, and that no precedent has 
been found for them, and I am sure none can be 
found, in the practice of this Government. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not think the Se- 
nator, with all lis ingenuity, had got out of the dif- 
ficulty. Under the section of the law of 1815, 
which he had just read, Treasury notes were to be 
issued without interest; they were to circulate as a 
currency without interest; they might continue to 
circulate for years without interest. It did not 
alter the case that the holder of them above a cer- 
tain amount had the privilege of funding them, and 
converting them into a stock bearing interest. This 
interest did not commence from the date of their 
issue, but from the time they were funded. All 
the time they remained in circulation, they were 
Treasury notes without interest. They were what 
the Senator from Massachusetts had supposed never 
was issued under the present Constitution. Mr. B. 
however, agreed with the Senator that at this time 
no Treasury notes ought to be issued which did 
not bear interest. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he was decidedly cf 
the impression that, under the circumstances of the 
case, this postponement ought to be made. The 
object of. the deposite law was to draw the revenue 
out of the grasp of the Government, and to restore 
it to those to whom it ought to be restored. And 
now, when there was no surplus, it was not con- 
trary to the purpose of that law to withhold it. But 
the responsiMity of doing so would rest on gentle- 
men of the administration, and those of the oppo- 
sition who made last year the extravagant appro- 
priations of $32,000,000, exceeding the estimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. They were then 
told of the folly of raising the revenue, and of rais- 
ing the disbursements. The result now was that 
the Government was bankrupt. Were they never 
to look ahead and see the difficulties that threatened 
them? 

Another era had now arisen. They had got 
through with the surplus, and Mr. C. trusted they 
were through with extravagant appropriations. If 
they did not economise and retrench, he saw a new 
age commencing, perhaps that of Treasury notes, 
when the compromise act wonld be annulled, the 
high tariff revived. But Mr. C. would agree that 
the fourth deposite should be withheld, since that 
law had fulfilled its main purpose, and since a new 
series of extravagances was now to arise, unless 
they kept a zood lookont. 

Mr. BUCHANAN offered the following amend- 
ment, to be inserted at the end of the bill: 

‘“* Provided, That the three first instalments under 
the said act shall remain on deposite with the States 
until otherwise directed by Congress” — 

Mr. NILES said he must ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment, and was sorry it had been 
offered. If it was to be fully considered, it would 
renew the debate on the deposite act, as it went to 
change the essential principles and terms of that 
act. A majority of those ~ho voted for that act, 
about which there had been so much said and so 
much misrepresentation, had professed to regard it— 
and he could not doubt that at the time they did so 
regard it—as simply a depesite law; as merely 
changing the place of deposite from the banks to 
the States, so far as related tothe surplus. The 
money was still to be in the Treasury, and liable to 
be drawn out, with certain limitations and restric- 
tions, by the ordinary appropriation laws, without 
the direct action of Congress. The amendment, if 
adopted, will change the principles of the deposite 
act, and the condition of the money deposited with 
the States under it. It will no longer be a deposite; 
it will not be in the Treasury, even in point of legal 
effect or form: the deposite will be changed to a loan, 
or perhaps, more properly, a grant to the States. 
The rights of the United States will be changed toa 
mere claim, like that against the late Bank of the 
United States; and a claim without any means to 
enforce it. We were charged at the time of making 
a distribution of the pnblic revenue to the States, in 
the disguise and form of a deposite; and this amend- 
ment, it appeared to him, would be a very bold step 
towards confirming the iruth of that charge. He 
deemed the amendment an important one, and 


highly objectional; but he saw that that Sena 

» le 
were prepared to adopt it, and he would not PUrsye 
the discussion, but content himself with repeati, 
his request for the ayes and noes on the question 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not imagined this 
amendment would meet with opposition, i. 
wished to know if it was right and proper thar 4), 
Seeretary should be made responsible for not call. 
ing upon the States for this money, as the law rp. 
quired him to do? The condition of the States Was 
such that the Secretary cannot make such cal} yp, 
them. He (Mr. B.) was therefore desirous to »,, 
lieve him from this embarrassment. The substi. 
tuting Congress instead of the Secretary would no; 
Mr. B. thought, make any change in the natyre ,; 
the fund. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he fully concurred jn th 
proposed amendment. It was due to the States, jy 
their sovereign capacity, not to subject themselves 
to be called upon for the money by any other ay. 
thority than Congress. 

The question was then taken on the amendmey, 
offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: and the yeas ani 
nays being called for, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Black, Brow, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clayton, Crittenden, Faltoy, 
Grundy, Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Knight, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Nicholas, Norvyel} 
Preston, Robbins, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Inqj. 
ana, Southard, Strange, Swift, Tallmadge, Wa)! 
Webster, White, Williams, Young—33. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Clay of Alabama, 
Hubbard, Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Ruggles, 
Smith of Connecticut, Tipton, Walker, Wright 
12. 

Mr. TALLMADGE then moved as an amend. 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause, and 
insert, in substance, as follows: “The money depo. 
sited with the States shall remain on deposite unt, 
otherwise directed by Congress.” 

Mr. TALLMADGE made a few brief remarks 
in support of this amendment, which he said em. 
braced the substance of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan.) 

The yeas and nays being ordered, the question 
was taken on Mr. TALLMADGE’S amendment, 
and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Fulton, Kent, Knight, Lyon, Nicholas, Norvel!, 
Preston, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, White—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Grondy, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, 
Morris, Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robinson, 
Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, 
Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—27. 

The question on engrossing the bill, as amended, 
and ordering it to a third reading, was then taken, 
and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, 
Grundy, Hubbard, King. of Alabama, King of 
Georgia, Linn, Morris, Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Strange, Walker, Wall, Wiliams, Wright—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Kent, Knight, Lyon, Nicholas, Norvell, Preston, 
Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Swift, Tall- 
madge, Tipton, Webster, White, Young—18. 

The Senate then, on motion of Mr. NICHOLAS, 

Adjourned. 
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DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
In Senate, Friday, September 15, 1837—On the bil! 
to postpone the payment of the Fourth Instalment 
of the Deposites with the States— 


The bill to postpone indefinitely the payment of 
the fourth insta!ment of the deposite bill, was read 
a third time: and the question being upon its pas- 
sage— 

Mr. PRESTON, of South Carolina, said he 
should not now undertake to make a formal oppo- 
sition to this bill, as he understood its te!Mave been 
decided on the second reading, and it might be con- 
sidered as having already passed. He thought, 


however, it ought to have mét with mypre discus 
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Payment of fourth instalment —Mr. Calhoun—Crittenden. 
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Senate. 





sion than had taken place upon it, and we would 
therefore beg the indulgence of the Senate while 
he briefly expressed his opinion upon its merits. 

The first inqgury he should make was, whether a 
case had been made out justifying the withholding 
ofthis instalment of the deposite with the States; 

and, secondly, he would inquire if, supposing the 
case had arrived, this was the proper and the most 
advisable course to be adopted to assist in replen- 
ishing the Treasury. 

My opinion (said Mr. P.) decidedly is, that the 
casus federis has noi arrived for Congress to en- 
croach upon the fund set aside for deposite with 
ihe States; and I further am of opinion that, even 
ifit had now arrived, yet this is not the course by 
which we shail best consnlt the interests of the 
country, in atlerspting to bre.ng brief relief to the 
Treasury. 

Let us briefly consider the history of the deposite 

act. That act was passed contemporaneously with 
other acts of most prodigal expenditure. We had 
asurplus which we knew not how to dispose of. 
To expend—to get rid of our overflowing funds, 
was then the order of the day. We were in the 
full tide of an inauspicious prosperity, and the De- 
partments were stimulated and goaded on to find out 
how much they could spend, while the majority in 
Congress seemed to be employed in finding out how 
much they could give. ‘The Departments asked 
fortwenty millions, and Congress, eager to get rid 
of the surplus, outstripped even their extravagant 
demands, and gave them thirty millions. Then it 
was, sir, that this deposite bill was originated. It 
went hand in hand with bills of the most extrava- 
gant and prodigal expenditure. * 
- Now, sir, under these circumstances, when we 
sive so prodigally to the Departments, ata time of 
high prices, it is well worth our while to inquire 
whether the time has not arrived to lop off and eur- 
iail from our expenditure, rather than to withhold 
this instalment from the States. I am of opinion 
we might save the nine millions of this instalment 
by curtailing the extravagant expenditures of the 
Departments, and so pay the instalment—not by 
distressing the States in withholding it, but by in- 
trodacinga wholesome measure of retrenchment 
in the expenditure of Government. 

This, sir, is the ground I take; namely, that it 
would be far better to curtail out expenditure than 
to stop the payment of this instalment. 

Again, I would ask. does the proposition embra- 
ced in this bill go to relieve in any manner the 
pressure upon the people? Not in the least, sir. 
Neither will the Gévernment place itself in funds 
by the operation of thislaw. ‘The banks have laid 
violent hands on the deposites; they will pay them 
no longer in the medium they were expected to pay 
them in. Of what use, then, will this bill be to 
Government?) The money is locked up in the 
banks, and the wildest enthusiast in favor of this 
measure would notgo so far as to say that the mere 
fiat of this body, a bill such as this, is going to fill 
the country with gold and silver. Wehave not got 
the magician’s wand, by one touch of which we 
can make the gold come ferth from its hiding places. 
We may call, indeed, by our enactments, the 
spirits from the vasty deep, but will they come 
when you do call them? Will money be obtained for 
the Government when you pass this bill? No, sir; 
we all know that this bill will bring no money into 
the Treasury. 

It would be better, therefore, under such circum- 
stances, to let the law go on, and let the States re- 
ceive the whole of the deposiie. The States, sir, 
are willing to take the instalment in the only me- 
dium in which the State institutions are able to pay 
it. They are not going, at this crisis, to clamor for 
ahard money currency. They will be satisfied 
with receiving the State currency, their own do- 
mestic currency. But the President says, ‘“* No;” 
and by passing this bill, according to his recom- 
mendation, you will not let them receive a curren- 
cy which they are willing to rec€ive. The amount 
of the instalment now in the banks would be useful 
in that currency, to them, for they would gladly 
receive it; but it will be of no use whatever to the 
Government, for the Government will not receive 

it. Then, sir, if I may use a homely similitude, 
by such an enactment as this, you act the part of 


the dog in the manger; you will not take ihe money 
of the States yourselves, and you will not let them 
have it, though they wish to receive it. Is thisa 
noble or even a politic proceeding? Is this your 
reforming the currency? — [s this aiding and reliev- 
ing the embarrassments of the people, to stamp a 
bad name upon their currency, to refuse to receive 
it yourselves, to pass Jaws fixing a stigma upon it, 
and then to forbid others to receive it? 

Again, sir: there is another view which I think 
ought to be talren of this subjeet; and, had it re- 
ceived its due consideration, such a measure as this 
could surely never have been proposed. In fifteen 
days from now, this instalment will be due to the 
States. They have already made their disposition 
of the money. It has been disposed of in various 
contracts, and been directed to various great and 
useful purposes; and now, suddenly, at this short 
notice, the expected sum, the sum which the law had 
pledged to them, is, by another law, to be withheld. 
But, by the terms of the deposite law, a specific 
time was fixed upon and accorded to the States, in 
which the States were to have notice of any demand 
to be made upon them for the sum deposited. By 
the law, therefore, they are entitled to a notice be- 
fore this fourth instalment can be withdrawn from 
them. For they have already expended it; and 
this bill to withhold it is equivalent in its action to 
taking back the money from them, without the no- 
tice which the law provided tor. 

Mr. P. then proceeded to show that there were 
other and better methods of raising money for the 
Treasury, without resorting to this expedient, 
which, while it would be onerous and oppressive to 
the States, would be, at the same time, virtually 
useless and unproductive to the Government. One 
mode which he should point out was that of an 
issue of certificates of deposite, which would imme- 
diately provide available funds for the Govern- 
ment, without this measure of withholding an ex- 
pected and promised instalment. Mr. P. remarked 
that such a provision had been originally inserted in 
the deposite bill, but he greatly regretted that, in 
order to overcome the prejudices of an illustrious 
person, and to make the bill acceptable to him, 
(the late President of the United States,) that pro- 
vision had been stricken out of the bill, in order to 
secure its passage and save it from his veto. Mr. 
P. remarked that he should not permit himself 
nJw to dwell upon that painful recollection, but 
should content himself with merely expressing his 
deep regret that so wise and salutary a provision 
had been stricken out of the bill from considera- 
lions so individual, personal, and little. 

If (continued Mr. P.) that wise and salutary 
measure had been carried out in the original de- 
posite bill, we should not now be here. The Se- 
nate would not now be fatigued with its present 
labors, and all the trouble we are now undergoing 
would have been avoided. The Treasurer would 
then have only had to throw the certificates into the 
market to raise what sum he required for the use 
of the Government. Such a course, sir, (observed 
Mr. P.) would have been enough and ample to pry 
up the Government out of the slough of despond in 
which now it is sunken. Not only would it have 
given funds to the Government, but also it would 
have given relief to the people. It would have 
thrown money into circulation, it would have 
benefitted all parties. It would have been twice 
 lessed, giving double relief both to the States who 
gave the certificates, and to the General Govern- 
ment, which received them. 

By this proposition to suspend or postpone the 
payment of the instalment, Mr. P. said, no one 
will be benefitted. He would venture to suggest 
how both parties might be benefitted, and the issue 
of Treasury notes might be avoided. Let the clause 
exscinded from the original deposite bill be re- 
enacted; let the States issue their certificates, which 
will be as good as specie to the Government. Let 
the States receive this instalment, and let the Trea- 
sury receive the certificates, and sell them. In this 
manner, instead of adding to the general distress of 
the times, both parties would be eminenuy bene- 
fitted. Surely (said Mr. P.) those gentlemen who 
yol. our destinies ia their hands, who carry all the 
measures they please to imagine, good or bad—and 
“e (Mr. P.) was sorry to say he could not look 





en 














ack and eall all their measures good, nor could 
p look at this measure and deem it either wise, or 
cood, or politic—surely, he would repeat, those 
gentlemen ought to be willing to adopt such mea- 
sures as would be the least distressing, the least 
painful. onerous, and disturbing, at a time of 
ceneral distress, such as the present, when we are 
called together to relieve, not to aggravate, to bene 
fit, and not to injure, to heal, and not to take ven- 
rrance. 

I eutreat those gentlemen, therefore, said Mr. 
P. to take these things into consideration; I entreat 
them to give more time to the States, net to stop 
the payment of this instalment; 1 entreat them to 
let the money go where it might almost be consi- 
dered a vested rightit should go. Mr. P. concluded 
by saving he was sorry to have detained the Senate 
at thus stage of the bill; he had not expected that 
he could have weight enough to change the course 
of the gentlemen of the majority, or to prevent the 
passage of this disastrous bill. All he had desired 
was, to give brief expression to his views of it. 
He had now done so, and in doing so- he felt that 
he had done his duty. 

Mr, CALHOUN said he thought it would be 
better for his colleague (Mr. Preston) to make a 
motion at once for the repeal of unexpended appro- 
priations to the amount of nine millions of dollars, 
the amount of the instalment. There would then 
be a surplus to that extent, which might go for the 
payment of the fourth instalment. It Mr. P. felt 
unwilling at this stage of the bill to make sueh a 
motion, he (Mr. C.) would agree to the laying of 
the bill on the table in order to give time, He con- 
fessed that the idea had occurred to him which his 
colleague had just stated; but he did not see any 
probability of such a proposition being attended 
with success. He had done his utmost to stop the 
extravagant course pursued at former sessions in 
granting the appropriations. His eiforts had been 
unsuccessful, and now he thought there was still 
less chance of gettizg back that which it had not 
been possible to prevent from being legislated 
away. He agreed with Mr. P. that it was entirely 
useless to lock up this money. It would do no good 
to the Government; when, if let go, it would do 
good to the States. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN of Kentucky said he fully 
concurred in the views just expressed by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston.) In the 
State whieh he came irom, he said, the general 
opinion was that retrenchment was wanting, and 
ought to be exercised in the several Departments 
of the Government. The profusion to which they 
were becoming habituated it was time should be 
checked, and he (Mr. C.) agreed with the honora- 
ble Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,) 
that now was the time, if ever, to put in force such 
a necessary retrenchment. He (Mr. C.) could 
not well understand the reason why any other 
course should be resorted to; for it clearly ap- 


he 


| peared to him, that, by proper retrenchment in the 


re 


| available funds by this bill. 
| pay its demands now in gold or silver, nor were 


expenditures of Government, enough, and more 
than enough, might be curtailed from its superflu- 
ous disbursements to make up the amount which 
the payment of this instalment would require. 

But he (Mr. C.) was at a loss to understand what 
object the Government could have in view by the 
measure here proposed. Such was its tenacity of 


' a metallic currency, 8) great was its abhorrence for 


any other media, that it refused to take, or acknow- 
ledge as available funds, the money of the country 
and of the people. It could, therefore, get no 
The banks could not 


they likely to be able to do so for some time to 
come. Why, then, did the Government seck by 
this bill to deprive the States of funds which were 
available to them, but which were altogether un- 
available to the Government? He could net com- 
prehend the reasons and motives of such a mea- 
sure. Ifthis bill would benefit the Government by 
making the sum it withholds from the States avail- 
able to the General Government, there might be, 
indeed, some reason in it. But why, he asked, 
take from the States that which would benefit them, 
in order to hand it over to the General Govern- 
ment, to whom it will confessedly be of no benefit 
whatever? The State of Kentucky, and other 
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States also, had made provisions for the expendi- 
ture of this money; had already applied it to vari- 
our great and useful objects, relying on the solemn 
faith of a law of Congress, passed after the fullest 
deliberation by that body. On such a law, not 
deeming that it would be lightly broken or rescind- 
ed upon the first pretext, Kentacky had built her 
expectation of this money, and had acted upon 
that expectation, and had disposed of it by antici- 
pation. Therefore, not only on the ground that 
this money would not be available to the General 
Government was this bill objectionable, but also on 
the ground that its present withdrawal from the 
States would be highly injurious and inconvenient 
tothem. Onthis ground the bill in his view was 
eminently objectionable. 

Was the faith pledged by an act of Congress to 
be so lightly broken?) Was an expectation, based 
upon sach ground, to be with such indifference and 
facility disappointed? Was it worth no effort—no 
exertion—no irouble, to keep a promise? to stand 
by a law? to fulfilan engagement?) The States were 
invited to. accept this deposite; it was no boon of 
their soliciting; and now, after it has been offered 
—<after it has been promised—after it has been ac- 
cepted—after it has been spent—after numberless 
schemes and plans for its employment, all benefi- 
cial to the States, have been devised and settled, 
and are waiting the payment of this fourth instal- 
ment for their completion, 1s it now the time to re- 
cede from our engagement? Is is now the time to 
break a promise? Is it now the time to violate a 

ledge, and say that you have not got the money? 
Might it not be replied, you have got the money, 
but you will not let the States have it! Such, in 
fact, would be the effect of the passage of this bill! 
Yes, sir, the money is there; the money is in the 
banks; the States are willing to receive it; but Con- 
gress interposes, and, by this bill, says “ No; you 
shall not receive it.” 

We are told by the supporters and advocates of 
this bill that it must be passed, because it would be 
highly impolitic to borrow money in order to depo- 
site it with the States. This, sir, is not the correct 
view of the case: this is not a fair statement of the 
question: this, sir, is not the question atall. The 
question is this: The States have been led to expect 
this fund, on the faith of a law: they have made 
improvements, entered into contracts, incurred ex- 
penses on the expectation of receiving this money, 
pledged to them by the law; and now, sir, the 
question is, “Is there no right on the part of the 
States, is there no obligation on the part of the 
General Government to fulfil the law?” Shall the 
law be set aside on the mere plea of inconvenience? 
That, sir, is the question, the great question! 
Whether a solemn law shall be fulfilled—whether 
a pledge shall be redeemed—whether a promise 
shall be performed—whether there exists any obli- 
gation to fulfil promises given, and not to disap- 
point expectations gratuitously raised? Shall’ we 
be told, sir, that there exists no such obligation? It 
is, in my view, the highest obligation which at- 
taches to any Government. Now, in answer to 
this, we are met by the plea of convenience. We 
are told it would be very inconvenient to fulfil 
this contract with the States; that money will have 
to be borrowed for the purpose; and, therefore, 
since it would not be quite convenient to fulfil the 
obligation, the obligation ought to be broken, and 
the faith of the law violated! 

But there is also another plea for this measure. 
I understand gentlemari to say that there is not 
money enough in the Treasury to pay this fourth 
instalment. But, sir, laying aside the question 
how far such an argument ought to prevail to in- 
duce the violation of a solemn engagement, let us 
ask, as to the fact, whether there are, indeed, 
no funds for the purpose of meeting this engagement? 
On looking over the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, (said Mr. C.) I only find a probability 
spoken of. He says, there may probably be a 
deficit, and not that there is. The argument 
therefore is divested of its main strength, and that 
is, of the absolute fact necessary to sustain it. But, 
sir, if there are no funds adapted to the wants of 
the General Government, there are funds which 
the States would willingly receive. They have 
confidence in the banks; they would receive their 
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paper. They are not engaged in warfare against 
them; they do not wish to destroy them, and to 
destroy the credit of the country and of the people; 
while, on the other hand, there are no funds for the 
use of the General Government only because it will 
not recognise our money, our funds, our credit, and 
will only receive gold and silver; it is not willing 
to go hand in hand with the people in aiding and 
assisting to support and sustain that credit which is 
the life and soul of the business, trade, and com- 
merce of the nation. 

Again, sir, let me expose another monstrous idea 
which seems to possess the gentlemen who have 
brought forward, and those who advocate this bill; 
an erroneous idea, indeed, of which it were well 
that they were dispossessed; and it is this, sir: 
they seem to imagine that this money belongs to 
the Government. Not so, sir, (said Mr. C.) far 
from it: it belongs to the States—it belongs to the 
people, from whom the Government has gathered 
and collected it; but which gathering and collect- 
ing did not make it itsown. Therefore, sir, in ad- 
dition to the many strong reasons why this money 
should not be withheld from us, the reason above 
all is, that itis our own money. 

The President of the United States in his Mes- 
sage had read a lecture on economy to Congress, 
and to the people of this country, and had told 
them that the distress and exigency of the times 
which have brought us here are to be attributed to 
the extravagance of the people. Now, sir, it is 
very strange that it never occured to the President 
that economy was of all things that in which the 
Government itself was most deficient; that econo- 
my was especially needed to be put in practice by 
it; that the tide of prodigality and high expenditure 
of millions upon millions, in which it had of Jate 
years indulged, it was now high time should be 
stopped. Strange, sir, is it, that the President, be- 
fore he made this charge upon the people, did not 
look to the crying necessity for reform and econo- 
my in the Government itself. 

In a time of distress like this, when the Govern- 
ment gives to the people such lessons of economy, 
what conduct do we behold in the Government? 
Any approach, sir, to economy? No, sir, none 
whatever: on the contrary, all the recommendations 
of the Message, and all the measures of the admi- 
nistration, are, notwithstanding the people’s dis- 
tress, and notwithstanding the lessons of economy 
read to them by the President, directed and aimed 
at the one single and only object of filling the Trea- 
sury with money! of keeping the Government 
going; of providing means for a profuse and wild 
extravagance of expenditure. Before we vote for 
the issue of Treasury notes, I feel it my duty, sir, 
to inquire to what extent retrenchment may not be 
carried into the expenditures of the Departments. 
Alleyes are turned upon you; the people look to 
you for relief, and what do we behold? Why, sir, 
all the inquiry made, all the measures proposed, 
are merely how to fill the Treasury with money! 
Sauve qui peut! is the cry of the Government. All 
its efforts are directed to help itself, to save itself; 
to cut loose from the general wreck, and leave the 
country to help itself as it best may be able! Is 
this the duty of a Government? when we come 
here for the express purpose of giving relief, then 
only to bring forward a bill like this, to withhold 
money from the States, and other bills, as bad in 
their principle, to raise more money from them, in 
order to sustain, and help, and fill the Treasury, 
while nothing is done or thought of for the people? 

Mr. BROWN said, he had not intended, at that 
stage of the bill, to delay its early passage by any 
remarks of his, but in consequence of the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the two gentlemen, 
who in the course of that morning had addressed the 
Senate, he would take the occasion to make a few 
remarks in reply, and in justification of the vote 
which it was his purpose to give on the measure 
then before them. . 

In addition to the arguments which had already 
been urged, and which to his mind were conclu- 
sive, in favor of withholding the fourth instalment 
payable to the several States on the first of October, 
under the deposite act, another argument entitled 
to still] more weighty consideration had decided his 
mind in favor of that course. If we refuse to pass 
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the bill having that object in view, the Obligation 
will unavoidably devolve en Congress to provid, 
the means to meet the payment of the instalmen 
which will otherwise become due to the States the 
available means of the Treasury being inadequate 
for that purpose. Now he (Mr. B.) could not s. 
in any part of the Constitution the power. to Tais 
money, and of necessity the power to tax our ¢op, 
stituents to pay the money thus raised, for the mere 
purpost of depositing it in the treasuries of th. 
several States. The power to raise money wa, 
limited to the objects and duties with which the 
General Government was charged by the Consiiiy, 
tion, and in no part of that instrument was th 
power to be found, either by express grant or jp. 
plication, to raise it for any such purpose. It coyiq 
not be pretended, that to raise money for sych 
purpose was to carry into effect any power fy. 
longing to the General Government. To jj 
mind, therefore, it was a palpable violation 
the Constitution to exercise such power, which they 
unquestionably would have to do, in providing the 
means to meet the remaining instalment, if its pay. 
ment should not be postponed. He drew a dis 
tinction between the power of Congress to auth» 
rize the deposite of a surplusin the State treasuries 
which already existed, and the power to raise mo- 
ney for the sole purpose of thus depositing it. |, 
was in that point of view, that he deemed the de. 
posite act of last year justifiable; that act, had, in 
the course of its execution exhausted the surplus, 
which was the true object Congress had in view in 
passing it, and having fulfilled its great end, he was 
of opinion its further operation should now cease, 
He thought the gentleman from South Caroling 
(Mr. Preston) would have much difficulty in re 
conciling the vote which he had announced his in- 
tention to give on this question, with the doctrines 
ofa strict construction of the Constitution, of which 
he had heretofore professed himself a zealous ai- 
vocate. He called on that gentleman to show 
what constitutional authority Congress had to pas 
a law raising money notin execution of any of its 
conceded powers, but for the avowed purpose of 
being deposited with the States. It had been 
argued by the same gentleman that strong expecti+ 
tiuns had been created among the States, that the 
instalment which it is now proposed to with 
hold, would be paid over to them, and that 
an equitable obligation was imposed cn Con 
gress not to disappoint those expectations. He 
contended that the idea of an equitable oblij 
gation on Congress to pay over the money was utler 
ly destroyed, by the power ‘given to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the deposite act to call on the 
States, under certain restrictions, for the repayment 
of the sums deposited with them. The power thus 
given to that officer by the act in question, was, it 
effect, a notice to the States that the Government 
of the United States might want the money depo 
sited with them; and, in that event, would require 
its repayment. He considered the same notice as 
substantially applicable as regarded the instalment 
yet unpaid, and was, in itself, a very significant 
indication that Congress would withhold any part 
of the money unpaid, should a contingency aris 
making it necessary to do so. That contingency 
had arisen, making it proper, in his opinion, \ 
withhold that which remained unpaid; but be 
trusted that none would arise making it necessaly 
to call on the States for that portion of the surplus 
revenue already deposited with them. 

Besides the constitutional objection to raising. 
money for the purpose of depositing it with the 
States, the unavoidable consequence of providing 
for the payment of the remaining instalment 
them would be to lay the foundation of a ne¥ 
national debt, than which nothing, in his opinion, 
would be more preposterous, when resorted to for 
the unauthorized purpose of dividing money 
among the States. He would in no event vote for 
any measure leading to the creation of a national 
debt, unless it could be made appear to be indi 
pensable to aid the Government in the performance 
of its legitimate functions. 

It had not been without some surprise, that be 
had heard the charge of harsh and unjust treat 
ment towards the States, in reference 10 the pro 
posed measure especially, brought against the 
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ral Government. Was it nothing, that it had 
in the space of a few months past divided among 
he States near thirty millions of doliars? Was the 
. tribution of this immense amount among the 
ae (for he regarded it, practically and in point 
af fact, aS distribution) to be considered nothing? 
Or was it, in this act, that gentlemen found rea- 
cons to complain of oppression, on the part of the 
General Government, against the States? He 
really thought, if gentlemen would take a dispas- 
gjonate review of the conduct of the General Go- 
yernment towards the States, in its pecuniary trans- 
actions with them, if they did not find all their 
nost extravagant expections realized, they would 
at least find enough, in the magnitude of the dis- 
tribution Which had been made, to exempt the Gene- 
ral Government from the harsh censure which 
they had cast on it. 
The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Crittenden) 
has taken streng exceptions to what he has been 
leased to term the paternal advice given us by the 
President, in his message, against the increasing 
jaxury and extravagance in the mode of living, 
which are rapidly diffusing themselves throughout 
our country, and thinks that it would have been 
more becoming him to have set an example of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, by the introduction of 
those principles into his administration, before he 
ventured his advice on such subjects. Jt was true, 
(saul Mr. B.) that the President had, not in the way 
of advice, as had been suggested by the gentleman, 
but in tracing the causes which had led to the pre- 
sentembarrassed condition of the country, enume- 
rated that, among many others, in connection with 
the inflated paper system existing in this country 
and in England, which, acting and reacting on each 
other, have, in conjunction with the cause first men- 
tioned, mainly contributed to produce the existing 
evils—evils which all experience, in both countries, 
proves belong to the paper system, and periodically 
recurunder it, no matter in what form it exists, 
whether in the shape of a national bank or of State 
institations. He would, however, before finishing 
his reply to the censure which had heen cast on the 
President for this remark, take the occasion to say 
to the gentleman from Kentucky, if he would unite 
incarrying out the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent to withhold the fourth instalmeni to the States, 
that it would be taking astep of no .ittle import- 
ance towards bringing the Government back to eco- 
nomy and retrenchment. ‘The state of the case he- 
tween the views of the Presidentand the gentleman 
fom Kentucky, in relation to the measure alluded 
to by him, was simply this: the President recom- 
mends the passage of a law postponing the pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment to the States, amount- 
ing to some nine or ten millions, and which the 
Government, not having the means to satisfy, ow- 
ing to the default of the deposite banks, will neces- 
sarily, if paid, have to provide the means by going 
in debt for that sum while the gentleman from 
Kentucky insists on the payment of the instalment 
to the States, the effect of which would be to com- 
pel the Government to raise the necessary means, 
either by an issue of Treasury notes or in some 
other manner. Now he would submit it to the im- 
partial decision of any one to determine who was 
for economy and retrenchment, and who was for 
extravagant expenditure—the President of the Uni- 
ted States or the honorable Senator himself. 
We have been told, with much emphasis, said 
Mr. B. that although Congress had been specially 
convoked by the President, yet no measure of relief 
had been recommended.for the people; that it was 
all for the Government. While he would say that 
this declaration was unsustained by the character 
of the measures recommended in the Message of 
the Chief Magistrate, he could not permit the occa- 
Son to pass without the expression of his sincere 
Tegret that language of that character had fallen 
from any Senator on that floor. The Government 
of the United States had been spoken of as some- 
‘hing alien to the’‘people who were its constituents. 
entlemen surely forgot the principles and theory 
of our Government, and imagined themselves en- 
Saged in combating against a Government of irre- 
sponsible powers, and claiming no origin from, or 
Sympathy with, the public will. What, he would 
Se, was the nature and character of that Govern- 
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ment, which it was in this way attempted to rouse |] confine themselves simply to a line of condemna- 
public prejudice against, and to induce the belief | 


that its interests were distinct from the great body 
of the people? Was it not an emanation of that 
popular will which it was now sought to turn 


against it, imbued with the same feelings, and inter- | 


woven with the best inierests and -dearest rights of 
the great body of the people? Was it to be regarded 
as a crime, that means should be taken by those 
sent here to legislate, and by the Executive, whose 
province it was to see that the. laws are executed, 
to continue the Government in its regular and 
constitutional action? Heretofore, we had been 
taught, that the prreservation of our system of 
government in its constitutional action, while 
it was, by far, an object of higher interest and more 
univefsal concernment than any other, to every 
citizen, was, at the same time, the first and highest 
duty of patriotism. Language of the kind, to 
which he had alluded, had unfortunately been too 
common among a certain political party in this 
country ; the effect of it was, to produce dissatisfac- 
tion in the public mind, and prepare the way for 
the overthrow of our system of government, by in- 
ducing the impression that there is no identity of 
interests between the people and their own Govern- 
ment. Jt was not the part of an American states- 
man, in his humble judgment, to use language cal- 
culated to bring the Government into disrepute at 
home, and to degrade it in the estimation of foreign- 
ers abroad. 


As to the idea of legislative relief to the country, 


of which so much had been said inthe conrse of this 
debate, he must confess that he had but little faith 
in it. 
bly would, grant indu!gence to such of the mer- 
chants as were debtors to the Government and re- 
quired it; and might adopt some other measures af- 
fording some incidental benefit to the country; but 
as to the idea of a legislative remedy to relieve it 
from its embarrassments, it was, in his opinion, 
not only impracticable, but at variance with the 
principles of our Government. What, he would 


ask, did gentlemen mean by the relief, which they 


had so often spoken of in the course of the de- | 


bate? Was it that men should be legislated out 
of debt, who had most improvidently plunged into 
gambling speculations? 


legislation, at the expense of public rights?) They 


had not spoken out as to the measures of relief, on 


the virtue of which they seemed so much to rely. 


He ventured to predict, however, whenever these | 


measures of relief were proposed, although they 
might be brought forward professing to be in the 
name and for the benefit of the people, they 
would turn out to be a plan to relieve certain 
classes at the expense of the great mass of the 
people. The true doctrine under our system, if 
he had rightly comprehended it, was for Go- 
vernment to extend its powers no further than 
to protect individuals in their personal rights 


and lawful acquisitions of property against frand | 


and violence, leaving each in the enjoyment of the 
rewards of his own industry, and to pursue his own 
happiness in his own way. When Government 


. ’ . . | 
undertakes to do more, and to interfere in the pri- 


vate pursuits of men, it must of necessity, in en- 
deavoring to relieve one class, violate the rights of 
another, by doing it at their expense. Such was 
the doctrine that had been taught by the highest and 
most revered names on the list of our statesmen. 
He, therefore, repudiated the doctrine of legislative 
nostrums to relieve classes who were embarrassed, 
and believed that such things must mainly work 
out their own cure; that being the only sure and 
effectual way of remedying the evil. 


While gentlemen in the opposition were so unspar- | 


ing in their censure against the measures proposed by 
the administration, they had not condescended, in 
the plenitude of their skill in curing diseases of State, 
to propose the panacea which they were ever and 
anon obscurely hinting at. Without intending to 
dictate a course of public conduct to them, he must 
be allowed to say, that when gentlemen condemn 
so freely the policy and plans of others, they thereby 
assume an obligation, as faithful representatives of 
their constituents, to furnish a better, and not to 


It was true that Congress might, and proba- | 


Was it that banking cor- | 
porations should in some way be favored, by our | 








tion. 

He (Mr. B.) did not see in the condition of 
the country the alarming symptoms and dan- 
gerous crisis which had been deseribed in such 
dark and gloomy colors, and which, however 
well intended the motives doubtless were that 
prompted them, were but littl calculated, in 
the present tremulous and sensitive state of pub- 
lic confidence, to allay the evils arising from 
pecuniary embarrassment. He did not believe that 
the nation had fallen into the “slough of despond”’ 
as the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pres- 
ton) had said. It was trne that embarrassment 
had been severely felt in the commercial commu- 
nity, and among other classes who had overtraded 
and engaged in ruinous speculations; but the great 
mass of substantial citizens, agriculturists and 
others, he believed, were unaffected, except by the 
banks having suspended specie payments, which 
they had done with, he believed, a larger aggregate 
proportion of specie than they had at any time be- 
fore possessed. Looking to the condition of our 
country in contrast with others, he saw no reason 
to despair, but much to congratulate ourselves on. 
With no national debt weighing on our resouces, 
with a population possessed, toan unexampled de- 
gree, of the means of human subsistence and hap- 
piness, with a country of unlimited capacity tor 
the production of every thing essgptial to supply 
its wants and comforts, and, above all, remember- 
ing that our free and noble institutions yet sur- 
vive, who does not feel that we stand in proud and 
gratifying contrast with any other nation? 
~ Checked in its prosperity, it might be, for a short 
time, by the causes which had operated on both sides 
of the Atlantic to produce an impradent extension of 
the credit system; but he denied that the substanual 
resources of the country were even touched by the 
events which had happened in the last six months. 
Many individuals, in commercial and other pur- 
suits, had fallen beneath the pressure of the 
times; others perhaps would share the same 
fate; property had and would, he did not doubt, 
in very many more instances, change proprie- 
tors, but it would still remain in the coun- 
try, leaving us in possession of all the snbstantial 
elements of individnal happiness and national 
sreatness. He saw nothing in the present crisis to 
produce despondency, bat much to animate our 
hopes, in looking through the perspective of ie 
future. No country on earth, le believed, p 
sessed, ina higher degree, the faculues of sel'-re- 
covery. Its onward course might be retarded for 
a very short period, but could not be arrested by 
the causes now operating. 

He could not admit that the conntry wes 
so absolutely dependent on banks for its pros- 
perity, as “was supposed by some. As a 
citizen of this Republic, he should feel humi- 
liated to make such an admission. The true 
sources of its prosperity are to be found in 
the enterprise and industry of our citizens, in 
the inexhaustible natural resources in which 1 
abounds, and in our free Government, which, by 
protecting each citizen in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of his labor, quickens enterprise, and invigo- 
rates exertion. Notwithstanding these views, he 
was, however, far from either expecting or wishing 
the abolition of the paper system; the most that 
could be effected, was to subject it to salutary Tee 
strictions, by lessening its capacity to do mischief, 
and to infus¢into it a greater proportion of metal- 
lic currency. These correctives could be applied 
only by the joint agency of the States and the Gene- 
ral Government, which were demanded as well by 
the public voice, as the best interests of the coun- 
try. He repeated, therefore, that he saw nothing 
in the condition of the country to inspirealarm, no- 
thing that the public virtue and intelligence were 
not fully able to meet, and in a short time to over- 
come. For this, we bad the best guaranty in the 
abundant capacity which the nation had shown to 
rise above all difficulties, in seasons infinitely more 
trying than any to be f ound in its present condition. 

Mr. WALKER said, without discussing at this 
time the great question debated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) eae to the 
paper currency of the country, and the supreme 
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contro! which he claims on this subject, and all 
that relates to it, for the Government of the United 
States, he would proceed at once to the inquiry now 
before us, whether it would be proper to postpone 
paying over to the States the last instalment under 
the deposite act. This instalment amounted to a 
sum exceeding nine millions of dollars. The re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury informs us 
tlfat the money is not in the Treasury to pay the 
instalment. I.ven in the event of the postponement 
of this deposite with the States, there is still a defi- 
ciency in the revenue, which the Secretary asks to 
be supplied by the emission of Treasury notes. It 
is, then, obvious, that if this instalment is to be paid 
to the States on the first of October next, it can only 
be effected by an emission of an additional amount 
of Treasury notes, bearing interest, or in other 
words, by the creation of a new national debt, 
arising from a new loan, in order to deposite the 
amount for safe keeping with the States of this 
Union. Disguise it then as we may, the refusal to 
pass this bill is a determination on our part to bor- 
iow more than nine millions of dollars on the credit 
of the United States, to be deposited for safe keep- 
ing with the States of this Union. The Constitu- 
tion authorized us to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States—but for what object? Clearly 
for no other than to carry into effect the powers 
delegated by the Constitution. But that this Go- 
vernment could *orrow millions, without limitation 
as to the amount, for the purpose of depositing it 
with, or distributing itamong the States, was to 
clothe this Government with the most alarming 
and despotic powers. If this Government can 
make sucha loan for such a purpose, the taxing 
power is unlimited, for by taxes only can it raise 
the money to refund what it has borrowed. Mr. 
W. said he was one of a small minority of six in 
the Senate who had voted against this deposite bill. 
Iie had then predicted the disastreus consequences 
that he thought would follow from the passage of 
this bill, and his worst fears would be realized, if 
now, when there was a deficit in the Treasury, 
when many of the public creditors had to be paid 
in protested drafts on broken banks, a surplus was 
created by loans for the purpose of depositing 
among the States of the Union. 

Mr. W. said he well knew the voracious character 
of the surplus spirit; that it was ready to keep up 
the tiff, to keep up the price of the public lands, 
wid to refuse all relief to the settlers of the West, 
for the purpose of creating a surplus for distribution; 
but he could scarcely have believed that now, 
when we must in any event replenish, by loans, 
an exhausted Treasury, that new loans are asked 
for to the amount of nine millions for distribution, 
—loans to le refunded, if not from the lands of 
{ West, from the tariff, by which Mississippi, 

nearly the greatest exporting State of this 
Union, will receive but about one fourth as much 
as she will be compelled to refund by the opera- 
tion of the taritf—reducing the price of her great 
staple to enrich the incorporated monopolists of 
ther sections of the Union. Mr. W. said he must 
not perceive, that to 


{ 
be blind indeed, who did 
raise, by loans, nine millions for deposite with the 
Siates, is, te the extent of nine millions, to render 
\f Hecessary to augment the tariff. It is true, we 
talk of gerting back this money from the States, 
whilst a majority of the Senate, as he (Mr. W.) 
thought, most unwisely, have just taken from the 
Secretary ef the Treasury the authority which he 
possessed, under the deposite act, to call upon the 
States to refund any portion of the money already 
deposited. And now, (Mr. W. predicted,) that 
Congress never would make any requisition apon 
‘he States for this money, but that when it was 
wanted, the South would be compelled to raise it 
through the operation of the tariff. Could any 
man douht this resalt, when so bold an effort was 
now made to induce the Government to borrow 
money to pay the last instalment to the States. 
Put the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Pres- 
ton) tells us that we can obtain this money for 
deposite among the States by repealing some of the 
appropriation bills. Sir, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) has most clearly shown 
the .npossibijity of obtaining a repeal of laws 
part.y execated, passed by large majorities in both 
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houses of Congress. But if the appropriation bills 
were repealed to-morrow to the extent proposed, it 
would not put one dollar in the Treasury, now 
exhausted, nor enable the Government on the first 
of October next, now at hand, to deposite these 
nine millions with the States of the Union; for, in 
the calculation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the expenditure of fifteen millions of these appro- 
priations is postponed till next year. But we have 
been told by the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Webster,) that this amount may be paid to the States 
by the money in the deposite banks, whose paper 
would be gladly received by the States in which 
they are located. It has been already shown by 
the Senator from New York, (Mr. Wright,) that 
the entire money now in the deposite banks sybject 
to new drafts, is not enough, by more than a mil- 
lion, to meet the required amount of the last depo- 
site instalment; but if it were enough, let us 
examine the effect of this proposition. It is to 
pay the States in the paper of the deposite banks, 
by new issues of paper by those banks to an 
amount exceeding nine millions of dollars—to put 
out, in other words, more than nine millions of 
depreciated bank paper, issued by banks that have 
suspended specie payments. And is this the relief 
the Senator from Massachusetts would extend to 
the community? Sir, (said Mr. W.) nearly all 
the embarrassments of the community have been 
occasioned by the vast over-issues of paper by the 
banks, paper which they cannot now redeem in 
specie, and which has depreciated from ten to 
thirty per cent. in various sections of the Union. 
Is it not clearly perceived that this would greatly 
increase the embarrassments of the community? 
that it would add greatly to the present enormous 
mass of depreciated paper? taat it would still 
further depreciate all the paper of all the banks 
making the new emissions; postpone for a long 
time, if not indefinitely, the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks, by augmenting nearly one- 
third the amount of their depreciated paper, and 
thus, also, disable them from extending the least 
indulgence to their debtors by this vast increase of 
their circulation, imposing the correspondent obli- 
gation of calling in their debts as rapidly as possi- 
ble to the same amount? If (said Mr. W.) this 
proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts be 
a part and portion of the plan of the opposition for 
relieving the embarrassments of the country, he 
had no curiosity to hear the remainder of their 
proposition. 

Mr. PRESTON replied at some length, (chiefly to 
the arguments of Mr. Brown;) he denied that he 
had said, if there was no money in the Treasury, it 
was better to create a loan than withhold these de- 
posites. Whathe maintained was, that the fourth 
instalment should go to the States in good faith; 
and that if the Treasury wasempty, and there was 
that pressing demand for money which had been 
represented, thatthey had better call upon the States 
to refund the first and second instalment, according to 
the provisions of the deposite law, giving the States 
the legal notice; not, by withholding this instalment, 
disturb their domestic arrangements, and subject 
them to so much inconvenience. He had said, and 
would still say, that it would bea violation of a 
pledge to the States, and he would stake his cha- 
racter asa lawyer on the soundness of that asser- 
tion. 

The gentleman (Mr. Brown) had said he did not 
believe in this general distress; for his part he was 
glad thatin all this wide-spread calamity that gen- 
tleman was exempt from it; but neither the State he 
represented, nor himself, had the good fortune to 
be so situated—they came in for their full share. 

Something had been said “about being tired of nos- 
trums.”’ The administration party had the destiny of 
this nation in their hands, and it was their duty to 
produce cures for the evils they had inflicted. Mr. 
P. said he belonged to a portion of a small ani 
helpless minority, that could do nothing but advise 
and warn,—and had that advice been taken, the 
country would not haye been in its present situa- 
tion; we should not have been convened here at 
this time, and had projets for issuing Treasury notes 
and withholding instalments. Mr. P. understood 
we were to have an entire currency of gold and 
silver; and now we were presented with a plan for 





Treasury notes. Did not that look more like nos. 
trums?” Yes, the nation had been depleted bled 
and drenched with warm water, upon the true San. 
grado principle, till it was weak and powerless 
When it was prosperous, the gentlemen of the ad. 
ministration pointed triumphantly to the ship o; 
State, and said “See the effect of ovr policy.” There 
was the gallant bark, with her wide sails spread 
skimming her way over the smooth and glassy 
ocean of prosperity—her crew blithesome and joy. 
ous, and songs of mirth and gladness resounding 
from her deck—what a gorgeous spectacle! Sud. 
denly the scene is changed—the sails are rent, and 
hang flapping against the yards, and the Spars 
and masts drop piecemeal from the hull; she jg 
overwhelmed before the crew are raised from the 
giddy rapture; and this was the effects of experi. 
ment—of nostrums. The evils of the experiment re. 
main. Would to God he could get rid of the ey. 
perimenter! 


TREASURY NOTE BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
Or Missovai, 
In Senate, Monpay, Sept. 18, 1837. 

Mr. BENTON said he should not have risen jp 
this debate, had it not been for the misapprehen- 
sions which seem to pervade the minds of some 
Senators as to the character of the bill. It is call. 
ed by some a paper-money bill, and, by others, a 
bill to germinate a new national debt. These are 
serious imputations, and require to be answered, 
not by declamation and recrimination, but by facis 
and reasons, addressed to the candor, and to the 
intelligence, of an enlightened and patriotic com. 
munity. 

I dissent from the imputations on the character 
of the bill. I maintain that it is neither a paper. 
money bill, nor a bill to lay the foundation for a 
new national debt; and will briefly give my reasons 
for believing as I do on both points. 

There are certainly two classes of Treasury notes 
—one for investment, and one for circulation; and 
both classes are known to our laws, and possess 
distinctive features which define their respective 
characters, and confine them to their respective 
uses. 

The notes for investment bear an interest sufi- 
cient to induce capitalists to exchange gold and sil- 
ver for them, and to lay them by as a productive 
fund. This is their distinctive feature, but not the 
only one; they possess other subsidiary qualities; 
such as transferrability only by indorsement—pay- 
able at a fixed timc—not re-issuable—nor of sinall 
denomination—and to be éancelled when paid. 
Notes of this class are in fact loan notes—notes to 
raise loans on by selling them for hard money— 
either immediately by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, or, secondarily, by the creditor of the Govern- 
ment to whom they have been paid. Ina word, 
they possess all the qualities which invite invest- 
ment, and forbid and impede circulation. The act 
of 1812 authorized an issue of notes of this de- 
scription. They bore five and two-fifths per cent. 
interest, with an express clause that the Secretary 
of the Treasury might raise money upon them by 
loan. I presume there are Senators present who 
were members of the House of Representatives 10 
1812—who gave the sanction of their approbation 
to'lhe Treasury note law of that year, and who 
would be very unwilling to hear the epithets applied 
to that law which are lavished upon this bill, which 
is copied from it. ae nal 

The Treasury notes for currency are distinguish- 
ed by features and qualities, the reverse of those 
which have been mentioned. They bear little or 
no interest. They are payable to bearer—trans- 
ferrable by delivery—re-issuable—of lew denomi- 
nations—and frequently re-imbursable at the plea- 
sure of the Government. They are, in fact, paper 
money, and possess all the qualities which forbid 
investment, and invite to circulation. The Trea- 
sury notes of 1815 were of that character, except 
for the optional clause to enable the holder to fund 
them at the interest which commanded loans—al 
seven per cent. 
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“These are the distinctive features of the two 
sscses of notes. Now try thecommittee’s bill by 
* test of these qualities. It will be found that 
poles which it authorizes belong to the first 
named class; that they are to bear an interest, 
hich may be six percent.; that they are transferra- 
nie only by endorsement—that they are not re-issua- 
,._-that they are to be paid ata day certain; to wit, 
yihin one year—that they are not to be issued of 
vec denomination than one hundred dollars—are 
» becancelled when taken up—and that the Secre- 
gv of the Treasury 1s expressly authorized to 
wie money upon them by loaning them. 

“These are the features and qualities of the notes 
whe issued, and they define and fix their charac- 
wr as notes te raise loans, and to be laid by as in- 
yesiments, and not as notes for currency, to be 
pushed into circulation by the power of the Go- 
yermment, and to add to the curse of the day by in- 
ceasing the quantity of unconvertible paper 
money. 

The execution of the act, and especially the car- 
jinal feature of the quantum of interest, is left to 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
presume it will be executed as alaw to borrow 
money; and in that point of view the interest was 
jeft open, under a maximum limit, as is proper to 
be done in all propositions for loans. Bids may be 
invited by advertisement; the competition of len- 
ders may fix the interest; capitalists may fix it by 
competition, though nominally left to the discretion 
ofthe President and Secretary; and at whatever rate 
itis thus fixed—at whatever rate a loan of gold 
and silver is commanded—at that rate the whole 
issue, made at any one time, ought to go. There 
gould not be two rates of interest; a high one for 
ihe independent and opulent capitalist, and a low 
one for the helpless and necessiteus public creditor. 

This is my opinion of the character of these 
Treasury notes, and of the mode of using them. I 
cannot doubt but that lenders will present them- 
vives, and that the whole ten millions may be 
borrowed in gold and silver just as fast as the Go- 
vernment needs it. That opinion is formed upon 
dala—upon the great amount of specie now in the 
country—its unproductiveness to its present holders, 
aud the facility with which large amounts of specie 
vere borrowed immediately after the bank suspen- 
sions, and the commercial revulsions of 1819. The 
specie in the United States cannot now be less than 
twassix months ago, to wit, eighty millions of 
dollars; for it is shown by the custom-house reports, 
and other data, that, notwithstanding the efforts to 
sp it to Europe, the imports and exports are 
about even during that time; and that, taking 
the whole fiscal year together, the imports now ex- 
ceed the exports by nearly four millions of doilars ; 
and that near nine hundred thousand dollars in 
gold have been coined in the first three quarters of 
ihe present calendar year. The specie in the coun- 
ty cannot, therefore, be less than $80,000,000, and, 
upon the calculation of last year, is more. The whole 
of this vast amount is lying idle, barren, and unpro- 
‘active to its owners—-nc t that they are all unwilling 
to lend it, and to receive iaterest, but for want of 
borowers in whom they have confidence. The 
Cited States will present that borrower, and will 
onng forth the hoarded treasures which the lack of 
general confidence now consigns to sterility in pri- 
vate chests, and in special bank deposites. Thus 
‘was in 1819, °20. The commercial and bank 
‘alasirophe of that period took place in 1819; in 
‘ss than a year afterwards, from the collapse of 
“ushess, and the stagnation of commerce, money 
ithe Atlantic cities was abundant, idle, and seek- 
ig investment at four or five per cent. So says 
Mr. Cheves—so we can all remember—but to re- 
esh Memories, and establish this important fact, I 
‘ll read a paragraph from Mr. Cheves’s late letter 

Dr. Cooper: 

“Before the close of the first year of my ad- 
pnistration, adequate capital had been assigned to 
i offices in which it had been deficient, and the 
pax and its offices generaliy, then or very soon 
er, were in a condition to do exteusive business, 
had the situation of the country permitted it. But 
“ Commerce of the country became perfectly 

sant. Money was a drag. The bank, to keep 


ils business as far as possible, discounted long 
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paper, say at four and six months, and perhaps 


longer. It was even proposed, with the same ob- 
ject, to lower the rate of interest to five per cent. 
I believe local banks at Reston did, in some in- 
stances, discount at that rate. In Philadelphia, I 
think, the local banks discounted paper having nine 
months to ran, and perhaps more. The commerce 
of the country was reduced from a state of great 
excitement, such as we have just witnessed, to a 
state of collapse, such as I fear we may soon suf- 
fer. Under these circumstances the discounts fell 
off, the bank was too safe. It had, at times, I be- 
lieve, as much specie, perhaps more, in its vaults 
than it had notes in circulation. Under this want 
of demand for money, 1 was so fortunate as to ob- 
tain the public loans, to the amount of six millions 
of dollars, which the bank was able to pay for, 
and retain an abundance of specie in its vaults.” 

Such is the testimony of Mr. Cheves, and thus 
easily and rapidly did the recuperative energies of 
this young, vigorous, athletic country recover from 
the depression and desolation of that day. The 
effect cannot be different now; on the contrary, 
the recovery must be more rapid and easy; for 
the distress now is not the tythe of what it was 
then; the real money in the country, the gold and 
silver, was not the fourth part then of what it is 
now; the distress then was al/ real,and no part of it 
assumed, pretended, artificial, forced, and fictitious, 
contrived with malice aforethought, to govern elec- 
tions and politics, and to coerce the revivification 
of a national bank. 

I remember the times of which Mr. Cheves 
speaks. I came to the Senate in 1820; and I know 
that his picture of the abundance of money, the 
facility of getting loans, and the low rate of inte- 
rest, is entirely just. Our own legislation proves 
it; for a loan of three millions was authorized in the 
session of 1819-20, and another at the ensuing ses- 
sion for five millions, both expressly to defray the 
current expenses of the Government; and both 
loans were eagerly bid for by capitalists, and at 
rates considerably below six per cent. It was six 
millions out of these eight that Mr. Cheves congra- 
tulates himself for having been fortunate enough to 
obtain for the Bank of the United States. The pic- 
ture drawn by Mr. Cheves is correct as applicable 
to the Atlantic board for which he intended it; it is 
not correct as applicable to the West, and was not 
so intended by him. ‘That great region did not re- 
cover for several years after 1819. It had been 
eviscerated of its gold and silver to sustain the Bank 
of the United States! It had been sacrificed to save 
that bank! At the time that Mr. Cheves refers to, it 
was, so far as the precious metals were concerned, 
the empty skin of an immolated victim, sacrificed 
upon the altar of salvation to a foreign institution. 
Not so now. Thanks to the ever-glorious Treasury 
order! That order has saved the West from the 
fate which overwhelmed her for so many years 
after the revulsion of 1819. She is not now, in 
respect to money or any thing else, the empty skin 
of a sacrificed victim. She has her fair propor- 
tion of all the blessings of good government, as 
well as her fair proportion of all the blessings of 
Heaven. She is able and willing to pay her share 
of the public revenue in solid money. The sales 
of the public lands, since the suspension of specie 
payments, are fully equal to what they were in the 
best years before the two years of bank expansions 
and mad speculations. These sales have gone on 
in June, July, and August, ata rateto yield near 
four millions per annum, which is equal to the 
best years before 1835 and °36. Mr. Cheves was 
right in his picture of the moneyed plethora on the 
Atlantic board. It wasa drug there in less than 
one year after the great catastrophe of 1819; it will 
be a drug there again, and from the same causes— 
stagnation of trade and collapse of business—within 
afew months. It is on the Atlantic board that 
these Treasury notes will be borrowed. Money 
will be loaned upon them. They will be taken as 
investments, to be laid by; not as currency, to be 
shoved into circulation. 

The bill has been denounced as the germ of a 
new national debt. It certainly proposes the 
creation of a debt. But for what purpose, and 
under what circumstances? To comply with the 
maxim, that a public debt is a public blessing? 


———— 
Neen 
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Senate. 


By no means! But t relieve the States from 
being called upon for a reimbursement of any part 
of the twenty-seven millions ef dollars which have 
been deposited with them—to relieve the mer- 
chants from an immediate payment of fonr mi- 
lions—and to relieve the lace deposite banks from 
an immediate press for six millions. This is the 
object. The loan of ten millions on the Treasury 
notes comes in place of the four and six millions 
due from merchants and the banks. It is because 
we cannot collect one, that we create the other. If 
we had the ten millions from the merchants and 
the banks, we should not want the Treasury notes; 
not being able to collect those ten millions, we give 
time to our debtors, and borrow an equivalent sum. 
The outstanding debt due to the United States is 
equal to the debt created; it will be a fund to pay 
it, interestand atl; for the merchants and banks are 
to pay interest; and then the Treasury note debt be- 
comes a mere nominal transaction, so far as debt 
is concerned, being no burden to the United States, 
and a relief to her debtors. 

This is the object of this nominal debt, and un- 
der what circumstances is it created?) Unier the 
same which occasioned eight miliions to be bor- 
rowed by direct loan in the two succeeding sessions 
after the catastrophe of 1819. We have run the 
career of that period over again, and the parallel 
is exact in every particular. Then, as now, we 
had had our dream of inexhaustible surpluses, 
and were waked up to the reality of an empty 
treasury. Then, as now, we had our forty-seven 
millions of revenue; cur nine millions of annua 
surplus—our bank expansions—our mad spccula- 
tions—our bloated and delusive prosperity; an‘ 
then, as now, we were called together to borrow 
eight millions for the support of the Government, 
to hear the cries of distress, and the calls for retie?. 
The eight millions borrowed then, and borrowed 
with the approving voice of some who now si.gmc- 
tize a similar loan, under similar circumstances, 
and for the same object, was not considered as the 
germ of a new national debt, neither will our loan 
be so considered by the country. 

I trust I have vindicated the bill from the stig- 
ma of being a paper currency bill, and from the 
imputation of being the first step towards the crea- 
tion of a new national debt. I hope tt is fully 
cleared from the odium of both these imputations. 
I will now say a few words on the policy of is- 
suing Treasury notes in time of peace, or even in 
time of war, until the ordinary resources of loans 
and taxes had been tried and exhausted. I am 
no friend to the issue of Treasury netes of any 


kind. As loans, they are a disguised mode of bor- 
rowing, and easy to slide into a currency: as a 


currency, it is the most seductive, the most dan- 
gerous, and the most liable to abuse of all the de- 
scriptions of paper muney. “* The stamping of pa- 
per (by Government) is an operation so much ease 

than the laying of taxes, or of borrowing money, that 
a Government mm the habit of paper emissions would 
rarely fail, in any emergency, to indulge itself too 
far in the employment of that resource, to avoid 
as much as possible, one [css auspic uns to pre- 
sent popularity.” So said General Hamilton, 
and Jefferson, Madison, Macon, Randolph, and 
all the fathers of the republican church, concarred 
with him. These sagacious statesmen vere shy of 
this facile and seductive resource, ‘so liable to 
abuse, and so certain of being abused.” They held 
it inadmissible to recur to it in time of peace, and 
that it could only be thought of amidst the exigen- 
cies and perils of war, and that after exhausting 
the direct and responsible alternatives of loans and 
taxes. Bred in the school of these great men, I 
came here at this session to oppose, at all risks, an 
issue of Treasury notes. I preferred a direct loan, 
and that for many and cogent reasons. There is 
clear authority to borrow in the Constitution; but, 
to find authority to issue these note=, we must enter 
the field of constructive powers. ‘To borrow 1s to 
do a responsible act; it is to incur certain accounta- 
bility to the constituent, and heavy censure li tt 
cannot be justified; to issue these notes is to do an 
act which few consider of, which takes but little 
hold of the public mind, which few condemn and 
some encourage, because it increases the quantum 
of what is vainly called money. !.»ans are limited 
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by the capacity, at least, of one side to borrow, and 
of the other to lend; the issue of these notes has no 
limit but the wili of the makers and the supply of 
lampblack and rags. The continental bills of the 
tevolution, and the assignats of France, should 
furnish some instructive lessons on this head. 
Direct loans are always voluntary on the part of 
the lender; Treasury note loans may be a forced 
borrowing from the Government creditor—as much 
so as if the bayonet was put to his breast; for neces- 
sity has no law, and the necessitous claimant must 
take what is tendered, whether with or without 
interest—whether ten or fifty per cent. below par. 
I distrust, dislike, and would fain eschew, this 
Treasury note resource. I prefer the direct loans 
of 1820-21. 1 could only bring myself to acqui- 
esce in ‘his measure when it was urged that there 
was not time to carry a loan through its forms, nor 
even then could I consent to it until every feature 
of a currency operation had been eradicated from 
tie face of the bill. 

I have spoken to the points which induced me to 
rise, and might here terminate my remarks; but 
the committee, of which I am a member, has been 
assailed, and, being on my feet, I will say a word 
in its defence. Senators have said that the com- 
mittee has reported nothing for the relief of the 
country—nothing, in fact, of any value or conse- 
quence. With deference to their judgments, I pre- 
sume to think otherwise, and, with the inculgence 
cf t @ Senate, will undertake to convince them of 
their mistake. First, there is the merchants’ bond 
bill; it relieves a class of debtors to the amount of 
four millions of dollars, and through them it re- 
lieves many others. This bill also grants addition- 
al credits on bonds to become due for a year hence, 
and in that grants furtherrelief to the same class and 
to their nuinerous dealers. Then there isthedeposite 
bank relief bill. This gives time to another class 
of debtors to refund six millions, and through them 
it relieves all their debtors, and besides, enables 
them to give temporary assistance to the country 
generally. Then comes this Treasury note bill; a 
measure of relief to the States to the amount of ten 
miilions, and through them a relief to all their 
cilizens, by supplying the ‘Treasury from our own 
resources, and thus staving off the contingency on 
which they became subject to re-imburse ten, out 
of the twenty-seven million deposite, while still in 
the very act of receiving it. The Senate, on the 
motuon of the Senator from Pennsyivania, who sits 
over the way, (Mr. Buchannan,) has since abro- 
gated this contingency, and substituted the will of 
Congress ; but this change, while it admonishes us 
to say, farewell—a long farewell to the twenty-seven 
millions! and even to fear the approaching depar- 
ture of the nine millions, cannot diminish the me- 
rit of the committee, which had first deferred the 
contingency before the Senator’s motion abrogated 
it for ever. 

These are instances of direct relief—large as 
well as direct—and extending into all the ramifica- 
tions of society. Itis four millions to the merchants, 
six millions to the banks, and ten millions to the 
Sta‘es—in all, twenty millions; and, though nominal- 
ly, to the merchants, the banks, and the States, it is 
in reality to the whole body of the community — 
to ali the citizens to whom merchants, banks, and 
States resort to collect the money which is to be 
paid over to the Federal Treasury. 'Tothese three 
bills of immediate, direet, large, and positive re- 
lici, the commitiee have added two others, less 
general in their scope,and more indirect in their 
action, but still well entitled to be classed among 
relief measures—one to abolish credits at the cus- 
tom-houses, afler a given time; and the other to re- 
lieve this city,and these ten miles square, in which 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction, from the evils 
of an irredeemable paper currency, and the pesti- 
lence of paper ticket change. 

The divorce bill—the bill to dissolve the connec- 
tion between Bank and State—and to enable the 
Government to keep in its own hands its own 
means of existence—will certainly be a relief to 
one of the parties, if not to both. These bills have 
been reported by the Finance Committee, and will 
enable the country to judge how far they are ob- 
noxious to the charge of reporting nothing for re- 
lef, and nothing of any value. They are six in 
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number—of great value and efficacy in my estima- 
tion—and they comprise all the subjects on which 
that committee were expected to produce any thing 
for the action of the Senate. 

There is another bill which may come from 
another committee, the Judiciary, and which I shall 
rejoice to see come from it—a bill of most poten- 
tial and universal relief to the whole country! to 
relieve us from a most crying imposition, which 
now afilicts and oppresses every thing in our 
America, from the Federaland State Governments, 
and their elevated functionaries, down to the tub 
of the washerwoman and the cart of the drayman. 
It is the bill to apply the penalties of bankruptcy 
to their ancient, original, appropriate, and primi- 
tive subject, and the one from which the law itself 
takes its name. Broken ban's.—bancus and ruptus 
—is the Roman designatiun of the law. Broken 
banks, and not broken merchants, broken tailors, 
broken lawyers, and broken farmers, were the 
Roman, the Grecian, the Asiatic, and the Egyptian 
subjects of this law. The English, and other 
moderns, have diverted it to humbler game; and 
President Van Buren is the first in the list of Ex- 
ecutive magistrates to propose to restore it to its 
original and most appropriate subjects. I shall re- 
joice to see that bill come in. It will be tidings of 
forthcoming relief to an afflicted and prostrate em- 
pire. It will fix the day for the general resumption 
of specie payments, and will furnish a rule, and 
provide an engine, for separating the solvent from 
the insolvent, ‘‘ promisers to pay.” 

That bill has been denounced in advance upon 
this floor, and war to the knife has been declared 
against it. ‘The assault haseven assumed the cha- 
racter of a combined movement against the ner- 
vous system of the friends of the measure. It 
seems as if they would terrify us. I have not com- 
wuned with others to learn how they stand the 
shock of this precocious assault; but, for one, my 
nerves remain upaffected, and my feet do not feel 
as if they meditated flight, and intended to bear off 
my body from the perils of the coming conflict. 

That bill has been denounced in an unusual, un- 
expected, and precipitate manner. I do not return 
the denunciation, nor do I now undertake its de- 
fence, by obliquing into an argument foreign to the 
question before the Senate; but I am free to declare 
myself friendly to the measure, and ready to sup- 
port itas soon as it is brought forward. I am not 
deterred by the imposing apparition of sovereign 
States, engaged in the trade, or associated in the 
business, of banking. My own State, even Mis- 
souri, has embarked in the perils and mysteries of 
this trade. She has chartered a moneyed corpora- 
tion, and gone into partnership with it; and if ever 
that concern shall dishonor its “‘ promises to pay,” 
I, for one, shall be ready to apply the penalt:es of 
bankruptcy to the whole establishment, and shall 
make no discrimination between the effects of indi- 
vidual stockholders and the effects of the State 
embarked in the partnership. 

I say this, not in defiance, but in candor, in sin- 
cerity, and in openness of heart. I am for the 
measure, and avow it in my place here; and if the 
consequences of this avowal should be what some 
seem to think—an extinction of political existence, 
and a perpetual exclusien from the purlieus of this 
TEN MILES SquaRE—I stand here now ready to do 
the deed, and to pay the forfeit—to vote for the bill 
without faltering, and to march from this CapitoL 
without looking back. 

APPENDIX TO MR. BENTON’S SPEECH ON THE 
TREASURY NOTE BILL. 

IC™ Having pointed out, in this speech, the similitude be- 
tween the catastrophe of 1819 and of the present year, (1837,) 
Mr. B. republishes, in an appendix, the remarks which he made 
upon that point in a speech on the rescinding resolution of Mr. 
Ew1nc at the last session of Congress. 


“Mr B. wished to point out to the Senate the great similitude 
which existed between the present state of things in our coun- 
try, and that which existed about twenty years ago. There 
was instruction to be derived from the retrospect, and he would 
use the highest a for the fidelity of the picture which 
he proposed torgcall. He would have recourse (o the highest 
official papere—the message of Presidents to Congress—and 
would read the parts which were applicable tohis purpose. He 
read: 
Extrect from President Madison’s annual ye al the 

mest of Congress, the first Monday of December, 
1816. 


"It has been estimated that, during the year 
receipts of revenue at the Tresart’ inclodling we = cttg 
the commencement of the year, and excluding the proan** 
loans and Treasury notes, will amount to about es ~~ 
$47,000,000; that during the same year, the actual pays" 
the Treasury, including the payment of the arrearages . 
War Department, as well as the payment of a conai the 
excess, beyond the anual appropriations, will amount te Table 
the sum of $38,000,000; and that, consequently, at theo. 
the year, there will be a surplus in the Treasury > 
$9,000,000.” Y 
Extract from President Monroe's annual Messare + 

Monday of December, 1817, Message, the frat 

“Aconsiderable and rapid augmentation in the valy 
the public lands, proceeding from these and baton 
causes, may, henceforward, be expected * * + vite 
public lands are a public stock, which ought to be 
to the best advantage for the nation. The nation 
fore, derive the profit frum the continual rise in 


their valyo, 

Extract from President Monroe’s annual Message the - 
Monday of November, 1818. ~ ’ 7 

“The sale of the public Jands during the year has 
exceeded both in quantity and price, that of any former yoo. 
and there is just reason to expect a progressive improy M ar, 
in that source of revenue ” — 
Thisis the picture for 1816, 717, and °18, anda slowing 


we of 
Of aby 


‘ ne 
‘lis N8ed of 
should, there. 


alo crearly 


is. The Treasury full and overflowing; forty-seven on . 
of revenue in one year; thirty-eight millions paid oy: , 7 
millions of surplus on hand; public lands selling with yp. bay 
dented rapidity, the sales for 1818 being seventeen mile 
of dollars, which, in proportion to the population, were laren 
sales than those of the last year, when twenty-five million 
were received. At the end of the year ISI8, this eee 


picture of prosperity still augmenting, and the Presiden « 
elated with the prospect of income from the lancs, that he ay. 
visea their price to be raised from two dollars per acre, which 
was then the minimum, to a sum not stated in his me. 
sage, but un:lerstood to be five dollars; and concludes with 
pressing his opinion that there was just reason for expectine ; 
progressive improvement in the sales of these landa, N., 
(said Mr. B.) let us resume our readings, and see what yay 
of picture is presented by the same President in the ensy 
Messages. He read: 


Extraet from President Monroe's annual Messaze a: 
meeting of Congress, Dec. 1819. 

“although the pecrniary embarrassments which affecie! 
various parts of the Union, during the latter part of the pre 
ceding year, have, during the present, been considerably ayy. 
mented, and still continves to exist, the receipts into the Trea, 
@ury to the 3)th of Sepiember last have amounted to $19,000, 
; ? The causes which have tended to diminish 1} 
public receipts could not fail to have a corresponding effec, 
upon the revenue which has accrued upon imposts and tonne 
during the first three quarters of the presentyear. * * : 
The great reduction in the price of the principal articles of ’o 
mestic growth, wrich has occurred during the present yeay 
and the consequent fall in the price of labor, apparently & {. 
vorable to the success of domestic manufactures, have yo 
shiclded them against other causes adverse to their prosperity 
The pecuniary embarrassments which have so deeply affocy 
the commercial interests of the nation, have been no less adyere 


her 


suing 


the 


“ to our manufacturing establishments in several sections of the 


Union. The gieat reduction of the currency, which the bants 
have been constrained to make in order to continue specie pay 
ments, and the vitiated character of it where such reductions 
have not been attempted, instead of placing within the reach o 
these establishments the pecuniary aid neccesary to avail them. 
selves of the advantages resulting from the reduction in the 
prices of the raw materials and labor, have compelled the 
banks to withdraw from them a portion of the capital heretojore 
advanced to them. That aid which has been refused by the 
banks has not been obtained from other sources, owing to thi 
loss of individual confidence from the frequent failures whict 
have recently occurred in some of our principal commercia 
cities.” 

And recommends encoura ement to manufactures. 
Extract from President Monroe’s annual Message at th: 

meeting of Congress, December, 1520. 

“The receipts into the Treasury from every source (inclué- 
ing a loan of three millions) to the 30th of Sepiember las, 
amount to $16,794,107 ; whilst the public expenditures to the 
same period amount to $16,871,534. The sum of three mil 
lions, authorized to be raised by loan, by act of the last session 
of Congress, has been obtained on terms adva.tageous to thé 
Government. It is proper to add, that there is now due to the 
Treasury, for the sale of the public lands, $22,996,545. In 
bringing this subject to view, I consider it my duty to submit 
to Congress, whether it may not be advisable to extend (0 tie 
purchasers of these lands, in consideration of the unfavorabit 
change which has occurred since the sales, a reasonable inl. 
gence. It is known that the purchases were mace whet ‘ht 
price of every article had risen to its greatest height, ani ‘hs 
the insialments are becoming due at a period of great depres 
sion. Itis presumed that some plan may be devised, by \ 
wisdom of Coogrem, compatibl: with the public interest, whict 
would afford great relief to these purchasers.”’ 

What a change of language! said Mr. B. It looks like et 
chantment! and all to take place between the meeting 0! om 
session of Congress and the meeting of the next! What 
change! No more forty-seven millions of income; no more 
surpluses; no more seventeen millions from public lands; » 
more propositions to raise their price; no more of all os 
glowing picture! But tie income from customs fallen down & 
thirteen millions; the income trom lands to less than one ml: 
lion; a loan of eight millions authorized to carry on the Govert- 
ment; all the public expenditures cut down to the lowest poll 
universal distress; banks failing; currence deranged; pron & 
pressed; manufactures sinking, and calling for a new = 
relief to them recommende ; the purchasers of the sere 
lands twenty three millions in debt to the Government, unadé 
to pay, calling for relief, and relief recommended A 
granted; the twenty-three millions of debt for lands . i. 
rel or payment deferred on extended credit; anc — 
minimum price, instead of being raised to five dollars —— 
reduced to one dollar ——— ce: ts. Such was the i ne 
of picture which it was fate of the same Pres a 
present in the short interval which elapsed between -s ‘ 
sions of Congress! and what is the instruction which wes a 
derive from it? Certaialy, that similar effects follow sini 
eauses, and that, the past should be a lesson and a warning 
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«ture. We are now in the circumstances of 18:6, 17, '18; 
te ae og Treasury, large surpluses, great sales of the public 
rote price ofeverything high. And what made that state 
yatel-} oe Bank issues; bank expansions; bank loans; bank 
(noe and what made the cruel reverse which took place 
ici 9? Contraction of bank issues; contraction of expan- 
: a cartailment of loans; withdrawal of facilities; and the 
y eeaion of innumerable banks! The paper system—the paper 
explosi" waa the real and sole cause of the illusive and decepuve 
ee which, for a while, smiled treacherously upon the 
prospet ani was #) suddenly followed by asad and real dis- 
oe hed are we not at this moment, and from the same 
on realizing the first part—te deceptive, the illusive, the 
SS herous part—of this picture? and must not the other 
- the sad and real sequel, inevitably follow? Mr. B. said 
e™ follow, and went over several reasons to show it 
I a ore «certain now than in I8lS-19. Inthe first 
cae there were three times more banks now than then, 
increasing much faster now than they did then, and deal- 
win millions now for hundreds of thousands then. In the 
vext place, there is now agreat political party, confederated 
witha powerful moneyed institution, to produce derangements 
the currency, and pecuniary distress in the country, and to 
vit upon the Government, when no such party existed in 
<i, 17, 18. la the third place, the business of banking is now 
carried on in a more complex and critical form than formerly, 
hy institutions using each others notes as cash; issuing notes 
arone place payable at another, and a distant place, and enter- 
ing into temporary. and voluntary arrangements for keeping 
yp the credit and circulation of their notes at places where 
payments of them are not exigible by law. These are points 
in which the present trade of banking is more dangerously ex 
posed, and more critically situated, than it was twenty years 
azo. Onthe other hand, there are some safeguards now which 
did not exist then; Jirst, the great amount of specie, now near 
eighty millions of dollars, which the wisdom of President 
Jackson’s administration has accumulated in the country; 
secondly, the avoidance, thus far, of the error of former ad- 
ministrations in using local paper for a national currency; 
thirdly, the Treasury order of July 11th, 1836, which saved 
the western banks last fall, and which it is the object of this 
pill t rescind and supersede. Two of these safeguards are 
in danger of being removed by law—the second and the third 
of them. The first will remove itself whenever the premium 
on foreign exchange rises to 10}, (at which point it is profitable 
wo export specie,) and that premium is now at near 10, and 
rising! and, it will romove itself whenever the Federal Govern- 
ment, relapsing into the fatal error of receiving and paying out 
paper money, shall cease to create a home demand for the em- 
ployment of goldand silver. The day of revulsion, said Mr. 
B. may come sooner or later, and its effects may be more or 
jese disastrous, but come it will, and disastrous to some de- 
gree it must be. The present bloat in the paper system cannot 
continue; the present depreciation of money, exemplified in 
the high price of every thing dependent upon the home market, 
cwnot last. The revulsion will come, as surely as it did in 
1319-20. But it will come with less force ifthe Treasury order is 
maintained, and if paper money shall be excluded from the 
Federal Treasury. But, let these things go as they may, and 
iy ckless or mischievous banks do what they please, there is 
silla refuge for the wise and good; there is still anark of safety 
for every solvent bank, and for every prudent man; it is in the 
massof gold and silver now in the coun'ry—the seventy o:!d mil- 
wis which the wisdem of President Jackson’s administration 
as accumulated —and by getting their share of which, all whe 
are so disnosed can take care of themselves.” 





REMARKS OF MR. DUNCAN, 
Or Onto. 


In the House of Repreeentativ-s, September 11, 1837. 
On the following resolution offered by Mr. Smith, 
of Maine: 


Resolved, That the action of the several standing 

mimittees of this House, on all matters not em- 
braced by the Message of the President of the Uni- 
ied States to the two Houses of Congress, commu- 
neated on the second day of the current session, 
be suspended unti! the commencement of the an- 
nual session of Congress, in December next; and 
that the consideraiion of all petitions on such sus- 
pended matters be also postponed to the period 
above specified. 


Mr. DUNCAN, said he did not rise for 
‘ne purpose of wasting the time of the House, but 
he felt himself bound to do his part towards sus- 
taining the present resolution, for he considered it 
one of great importance to the people and to the 
Government. ‘To the people, because its adoption 
Was ‘calculated to bring the session to a speedy 
ciose, and thereby save a vast expense that the 
country was illy able to incur at this time. To the 
Government, because it would receive the imme- 
viate benefit of early legislation on the weighty and 
‘nportant mattere that had rendered it necessary to 
convene Congress at this unusual season. Mr. D. 
said he came here entertaining very different views 
‘fom some gentlemen who had addressed the House 
on this and some other propositions. He came for 
‘ne purpose of relieving the Government, or the 
Treasury thereof, from the embarrassments produ- 
ced by the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks, and to afford such relief to other interests in 
he country as may be found within the power of 
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Postponement of general business—Mr. Duncan. 


Congress. In the language of the President's Mes- 
sage, “‘ The act of the 23d June, 1836, regulating 
the deposites of the public money, and directing 
the employment of District, State and Terri- 
torial banks, for that purpose, made it the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to dis- 
continue the use of such of them as should at 
any time refuse to redeem their notes in specie, 
and to substitute other banks, provided a sufficient 
number could be obtained to receive the public 
deposites upon the same terms and conditions 
therein prescribed. But a state of things has oc- 
curred which the wisdom of Congress had not an- 
ticipated. The wholesome provisions of the act 
for the security of the public revenue, and regula- 
tion of the depoasites, was at once defeated by the 
act of the banks all suspending payment at or 
about the same time. The collection of the reve- 
nue which, under such a state of things, must, of 
necessity, be in nothing but gold or silver, became 
extremely difficult—so much so that the Executive 
had found it necessary to give indulgenee on duty 
bonds. Nor was the collection more difficult than 
the safe keeping and transmission to places to be 
used when collected. 

Owing to the diminution of the revenue, in 
consequence of this general suspension and embar- 
rassment of the country, it has become a question 
whether it is proper or not to deposite with the 
States the fourth instalment of the surplus of last 
spring, according to the provisions of said act, which, 
if deposited, would require of the Government tocen- 
tract a loan equal tothe amount of said instalment. 
These,said Mr. D. are a partof the great and weighty 
matters that superinduced the call of Congress at 
this unusual time, and it seemed, in his humble 
opinion, that the occasion justified the end; and it 
was, if possible, to remedy thee evils, that they 
were convened. But gentlemen seemed to think 
otherwise, and talked of every thing but the real 
object. Some talked as though they had come 
there to vote money into the pockets of the dis- 
tressed people. A very humane object! laudable 
indeed! He went in for the people. But did 
gentlemen reflect that they must first vote it out 
of their pockets?—a policy by which the States hare been 
enriched by the deposites! Other gentlemen, one 
would think, came expressly to abuse the adminis- 
tration and the democratic party. He asked what 
words in the English vocabulary had been more 
used, and were more common in the mouths of 
such, since they had assembled, than “ Executive 
patronage,” ‘“‘ Executive corruption of the people 
and of the press,” ‘Executive influence over the 
majority in this House, ‘“‘misrule,” “pet banks,” 
“humbug,” and “slavish and blind attachment;” 
and all these poured forth with all the vindictive- 
ness and malignity of party rancor. It seemed 
to him that resolution after resolution, with- 
out meaning and without sense, had been in- 
troduced merely for the purpose of giving gen- 
tlemen an opportunity, or affording an excuse, 
to make a speech abusing the administration 
with these opprobrious terms. He said it was not 
necessary to come there, at so vast a public ex- 
pense, to hear the party in power (placed there, too, 
by a majority of the freemen of the nation,) abused 
day after day with these terms, and in this kind of 
language. ‘They could hear such stuff at home 
from every poor, lean, lank, and corrupted stipen- 
diary, that fed upon the crambs which fell from the 
table of the banks—and they might read the same 
kind ef bilingsgate—as elegant in every particular 
—in the filthiest sheets of any country cditor who 
had been bought with gold. One gentleman told 
them that the people had been humbugged for the 
last ten years. Prav, sir, how have the people 
been humbugged? He supposed by Gen. Jackson 
and his administration. What had been the lead- 
ing measures of that administration to which gen- 
tlemen have alluded as the means of humbugging the 
people? Were they its efforts to prevent the public 
money from being: squandered, in the construction 
of unconstitutional and worse than worthless inter- 
nal improvements, projected for the purpose of 
carrying certain distinguished gentlemen into office, 
such as the veto on the Maysville road bill? Was 
it the official course against the recharter of the 
United States Bank? Was it the hostility to the 





H. of Reps. 


continuation of exorbjtant duties, miscailed “the 
great American system?” 

These he had understood to be the grat sias of 
the first term of the late administraton. (low was 
the President sustained?) To deprecate those mea- 
sures at this day was to assail directly the intel] - 
gence of the people, to denounce their honesty, and 
was no less than a direct charge that they had 
hur bugged themselves. The recharter of the bank 
was the question in 1832, in which all qnestions of 
a party or polit.cal character were merged. Gen. 
Jackson had vetoed the bill to recharter that insti- 
tution on the 4th of July next preceding the elec- 
tion. The question was fairly presented to the 
American people, and they were ai! attention to the 
subject. Bank documents and panic speeches flew 
through the country thick as leaves in autumn. 
The merits and demerits, the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the constitutionality and the unconsti- 
tutionality of the bank, were proclaimed from the 
stump, the stand, the pulpit, and in the columns of 
the press. The people heard, read, reasoned, and 
judged for themselves. To say they were not pre- 
pared to act on that important question, is to assume 
the high-toned federal doctrine that they are inca- 
pable of being prepared. But they were prepared, 
and did decide through the ballot boxes. The re- 
sult of that decision was the re-election of Genera! 
Jackson to the Presidency, and the prostration of 
the bank. This was all the work of the people. 

What next? During his second term of service, 
he commited in the estimation of gentlemen the 
still greater sin of removing the “deposites” from 
the Bank of the United States. And in that again, 
the people humbugged themselves, by sustaining the 
measure, notwithstanding the notes of panic were 
raised, and solemn!y as the tune of Old Hundred 
mournfully sung throughout the land. That was 
not all: the foolish people still continue to humbug 
themselves. They had recently e'ccted Mar in 
Van Buren to the Chief Magistracy, who stood 
openly and avowedly pledged, by practice, by his 
profess ons, and upon principle, to sustain the same 
policy and great leading measures that had distin- 
guished the administration of his illustrious pre- 
decessor. Sir, his election was predicaied upon 
that very pledge. And now, notwithstand the land 
is filled with federal mourning and crocc dile whim- 
pering, the great body of the people are un- 
unmoved. But in all this, according to the 
opinion of gentlemen, they were still humbugged. 
Agreed : be it so. It was the people’s work, and 
he (Mr. D.) had implicit confidence in their judg- 
ment and their honesty. There was a certain party 
who th nk otherwise—who believe that the common 
peop'e could be better ruled by those that are a lit- 
tle uncommon than by themselves. Some of the 
democratic members of this House had been ase: 
if they wee “not chafed”—‘if they were not na- 
willing to draw longer in the old team.’ Mr. D. 
said, freemen never permitted themselves to be 
trained; the democracy required no harnessing; 
their principles were natura! to them; and all that 
was wanting to apply them to the best praciical 
purposes, in a political sense, was independence and 
a love of liberty; and thank God they had bot!. 
The same principles, and the same maxims. had 
governed the democratic party from the conmence- 
ment of the Government to this time; and they 
had ajways been known by one name. ‘This 
would always continue to be the case, for the sim- 
ple reason that their principles have ther founda- 
tion in nature, and formed a part of the natural 
laws that governed freedom. But, he said, how 
was it with the party to which the gentleman be- 
longed who had made this degrading inquiry? Had 
they borne the same name ever since they existed 
asa party? Had they been governed by the samv 
open and avowed principles? and were they com- 
posed of one entire body, governed by those princi- 
ples? If so, why was it that they had changed 
their name with the return of alinost every annual 
election, and their policy and principles, when ne- 
cessary, to secure such elections? But there was a 
sign by which they and their principles might 
always be known, and it was their universal and 

uncompromising hosulity to, and personal abuse 
of, the democratic party, its men, and ils measres. 
So far as his experience went, the inquiry of the 
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gentieman or his party was in bad time. He 
would ask, in return, of what was the gentleman’s 
party compo.ed? Was it not of the odds and ends 
of the factions aud fractions of all parties and all 
opinions? What |.ind of disciplining was necessary 
to keep such a party together, and to secure their 
united strength? It was well known that there were 
factions and malcontents under various names, and 
disposed to be governed by diflerent principles. 
When such factions spring up. they are put to the 
off whee). Vf there is any disposition to back, they 
are held by the breeching—if disposed to be restive 
and ran forward, a taught rein restrains them. In 
the absence of a disposition to pull true, or as the 
Dutch teamster expresses it, “if they take the 
stud,” the timely application of the lash makes all 
right. A discipline of this kind soon fits them 
for the single line: a few such lessons prepares them 
soon to go without any line atall. ‘* Pet banks,” 
tre “experiment” and its“currency.” How often had 
these terms been thrown at the administration, and 
its supporters inthe most tavating tones of insult 
from. the first day of this session? He had been 
p ovoked (new and inexperienced as he was in the 
s:ience of Congressional legislation) to inquire of 
gentlemen who indulged in their tirades, whose 
pets the local banks were? If gentlemen meant to 
throw them on the administration, on the demo- 
cratic party, as their pets, he repelled the charge as 
false aud unfounded, and as a base slander against 
the party in power; and to sustain him, needed but 
an exposition of their principles. Hostility to banks, 
banking institutions, monopolies, and exclusive 
privileges, were watchwords with the democracy; 
and to oppose them in every shape that the inte- 
rests of the country would permit, was a para- 
mount duty. Let them examine the facts in rela- 
ton to the loeal banks, and it would not be difficult 
to decide with which party to place them, or who 
were their creators. Let the petitions in the archives of 
the State Governments be examined. They would 
there find that two-thirds of all the signers 
to all the petitions for local banks were, 
and ever would be, opposed to the present 
administration. Examine the stock books of 
the banks, and they would find that two-thirds, 
or. more, of the stock was owned by enemies 
0° the democracy. Examine the institutions ina 
political aspect, and they would find that two-thirds 
of the directors and officers that control them, were 
twe inveterate enemies of the democracy. Lastly. 
Examine the internal and secret operations of those 
institutions, and it would be found that two thirds 
of all the loans were made to enemies of the admi- 
nistration. Why, then, were they called pets of the 
administration? Why a part of its experiment? 
Why were the filthy and deceitful rags of such a 
creation and parentage called the currency of the 
administration?—when it was well known that, 
from the commencement to the last official act of 
his administration, it was General Jackson’s 
o»jeet to establish the constitutional currency—a 
currency of gold and silver—a currency that was 
durable, of intrinsic valne, and uniform. 

The majority of the House had been charged 
as being under Executive influence, and the people 
of being corrupted by the saine influence, he had 
little to say, so far as personally concerned; 
(other members might take care of themselves;) his 
conductkwas before the country; his constituents 
-haid that to decide upon; on their judgment he felt 
disposed to rely; and to treat the accusation, coming 
as it did, as he did the thousand other slanders that 
were put afloat with intentions the most corrupt 
an: poisonous, but which carried with them their 
antidote. As to the people, however, he had some 
thing to say; and by way of retort, he would not 
enumerate the number of presses and their depen- 
dants that had been bought, corrupted, and subsi- 
dized by the Bank of the United States, and the 
party that wants to get into power. But he asked 
if the democracy of the country had been corrupted 
by Executive influence? He said the democracy 
o! the country could make and unmake Presidents 
when they pleased; they were composed of the far- 
mers and mechanics who obtain their living by the 
sweat of their brows; who are the supporters of the 
country in peace, and its defenders in war. What 
did such men want of Exeoutive patronage? What 

















use could they make of it, and what would it 
amount to? Why, sir, if the whole amount of it 
were distributed in equal parts, it would not give cach 
democrat the value of one gill of new whiskey, and 
he thought a fieeman could hardly be puorchased 
with so small a bribe. Sir, the people are out of 
the reach of Executive influence. They are above 
any price that the Executive is able to give. 
They are unpurchaseable—he meant the demo- 
eracy. Political men sometimes placed themseves 
in market. When such an individual wishes to 
place himself under the hammer, he usually changes 
his principles, or rather disavows principles that he 
had professed. Betore he can be made the snbject 
of bribery and corruption, he must first divest him- 
self of every principle (and usually of the name) of 
democracy —a thing, to be sure, sometimes done, 
but the case was very rare with the true democra- 
cy. He had known some woives in sheep’s cloth- 
ine Such soon declare themselves. At a time 
when the black clouds of prophesied pecuniary de- 
selation hung over the coustry, (he meant the pa- 
nic era between 1832 and °34,)—when bribery was 
the order of the day—when he wio could bribe 
highest and corrupt most, stood highest with the ene- 
mies of democratic principles; when he who could 
slander, detract, and caliumniate most, was most in 
favor; when the contents of every reservoir of filth 
and abomination were emptied upon the adminis- 
tration of their choice, through the filthy sewers 
and polluted columns of bought presses, he had 
seen the true democracy stand firm to their princi- 
ples; they faltered not; they were neither to be 
bought, sold, bribed, flattered, frigntened, or cor- 
rupted. Sir, Exexutiye pat-ron-age cannot corrupt 
such a democracy. 

Before he took his seat, he would disabuse Ohio 
of some portion of the shattered and beggarly garb 
in which panie and distress gentlemen had at- 
tempted to clothe her, in connection with other 
States. The gloomy and distressing account which 
is given here of the peeuniary desolation, of the 
commercial ruin, and the individual suffering, 
may be true as to other States and the eountry 
generally, but it was not true of Ohio; and he 
claimed it of gentlemen hereafter, when they un- 
dertook to degrade the country, to blast its reputation, 
and add to the evils of a fraudulent suspension by 
the banks, by injuring mercantile credit, to confine 
their observations to their own constitwents, where 
personal interests and local jealousies may give 
wings to all that may be said to their prejudice, 
especially by their own citizens and representatives. 
He begged of them, in all their future tirades, 
to save and except Ohio, for she never was 
in a more flourishing condition than at the 
present time. True, she felt the commercial 
embarrassments produced by the suspension 
of specie payments by the banks, and a 
highly respectable portion of her citizens la- 
bered under great inconvenience in consequence 
of it—particularly those who owed foreign debts. 
He believed, however, that the inconvenience con- 
sisted chiefly in the difficulties attending the ex- 
changes—general confidence was not destroyed. 
The paper of the local banks in Ohio most men 
believed would be ultimately redeemed. They re- 
ported themselves solvent. He thought their notes 
were none of them more than ten per cent. below 
par, and even that, he would admit, was a bad state 
of things, and one which ought not to exist. But 
Ohio might thank the foresight of Andrew Jack- 
son, in directing the Specie circular, that it was not 
worse. When the time came, and the opportunity 
presented itself, he should endeavor to exert the 
influence he possessed for the relief of the commer- 
cial interests of his country and constituents. But 
he repeated, that the true and real interests of Ohio 
were never in a more prosperous and flourishing 
condition than at this time. He believed most of 
the embarrassments under which a portion of her 
citizens had labored, was in consquence of over- 
issues by banks, andthe speculating mania that had 
prevailed, and which had led to overtrading and 
extravagance in eating and drinking, in costly ap- 
parel, and purchases of “‘paper cities.” Such of 
his constituents as were wise, had seen the neces- 
sity of retrenchment and prudence in these particn- 
lars, and to relieve themselves, had turned their at- 
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teniion tothe plough; and it seemed that eet 
dence in mercy to their former weakness Sheen 
gance, and folly, had been more than usually ag 
uful in its favors. Ohio’s fields groaned \ ith Ae: 
dandant crops—her barns overflowed with ete 
harvest—her soil was sli/l fertile—her mines :, 
haustible, and her democracy not ashamed to i : 
them. Her tunpikes at this time are eyo, 
with waggons—her canals with packeis—her }... 
and rivers with vessels and steamboats, lade, wih 
the products of the soil and the fruits of the Jab,,- 
of her yeomanry. 5 
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SPEECH OF MR. RARIDEN 

Or Inpiaya, 
In the House of Representatives, September 25, 1337 
Upon the bill to postpene the payment of tip 
fourth instalment of the surplus revenue. 


The amendment of Mr. Tuompson of Soy), 
Carolina being under consideration in Commit: 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. RARIDEN rose and said: Sir, I feel great ro. 
luctance in obtruding any remarks of mine ypoy 
this House at any time, but especially at this early 
period of my congressional life. But, said Mr. p 
I came here, resolved that upon all and any mea. 
sures effecting the weal or woe of this Governmeyt. 
to act upon the suggestions of my own understand. 
ing, regardless of the quarter from whence they 
might originate, or the friends or party who miei 
advocate or oppose them. Yes, sir, 1 came hen 
with a full purpose of heart to give the administy:. 
tion a fair hearing, and a bona fide support in aij 
measures which, in my opinion, would redound tp 
the interest of this nation; and having made up my 
opinion upon this bill adverse to the Executive re. 
commendation, it behooves me to show some gow 
reason for that opinion, or I might subject myself 
to the charge of wanton opposition. ; 

Sir, said Mr. R. I am aware, too, of the delicacy 
of the situation in which an humble individya! 
places himself, when he sets up his vpinion in 
grave matters of State against those of men exa!ted 
to the highest places upon the credit of superior en- 
dowments, and more than common devotion to the 
good of the country. I am aware, too, sir, that my 
position is less eligible for a correct conclusion—~ 
that I am less removed from causes which might 
mislead the judgment, than is the Chief Magistrate; 
and was there not a very decided preponderance in 
my mind against the measure recommended and 
embraced in this bill, I might surrender my own 
judgment and acquiesce, but upon this occasion | 
cannot; but I am disposed to accord to the Chie! 
Magistrate the same purity of motive in the recom- 
mendation, that I claim for myself in opposing 1, 
and place the whole upon the ground of an hones 
difference of opinion. 

Sir, I cannot view this biil as simply intending 
withhold from the States the fourth instalment oi 
the surplus revenue. This is a false and mistaken 
view of it. This will not be its practical effect, for 
it must be kept in miad that this surplus, the pay- 
ment of which to the States is to be indel- 
nitely postponed by this bill, is alveady with 
the Sta'es in the deposite banks, and is the 
basis of a portioa of the circulating medium 
of the States; and to postpone its payment 
to the States by the National Treasury, means 
nothing more or less than to withdraw from the 
States this basis of their circulating medium, by 
withdrawing from the deposite banks in hard me 
ney a sum equal to the amount to which each Siale 
is yet entitled, under the provisions of the deposite 
law ; and whilst this ruinous measure, which wil 
be most sensibly felt by the western and south 
western States, is pressed forward, we find another 
measure, (claiming the same fraternity )—(referring 
to the bill to postpone the collection of merchants 
bonds)—the effects of which will be to leave 
with certain States several millions of money, of 
which the Treasury is at this time in want, and 0 
which, under existing laws, it is now entitled. 

The few remarks which I design to make are 
with a view to illustrate the positions just assume. 

This question has been discussed by some gentle 
men as though there was an angry and rival inte 
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rest involved in the act:on of this House between 
the General and State Governments, and some 
seem to feel that they have specially in charge the 
interest of the former. For my part, I do not 
view it in that light, nor do I tcel myself more the 
friend and agent of the State which sent me here, 
than the friend and agent of the General Govern- 
ment. I feel that in this matter I am the common 
friend af both, and that the action of this House 
is paternal ; that in a controversy like this, for the 
nsession of a fund which each claims as trustee, 
that the adjustment of the difference is referred to 
ys and the co-ordinate branches for an adjustment 
apon principles of political equity, looking to the 
convenieace and well being of both claimants. 

[ cannot comprehend how the General Govern- 
ment has any adverse or paramount rights in this 
fund to the people of the States. It was they who 
infused into it all its life and vigor, and bestowed 
upon it all its capacities, among which was the 
power to levy and collect a revenue off them- 
selyes, to such amount as was necessary to carry 
on and carry out the functions they had bestowed 
upon it, and predestined it to fulfil for their own 
good. 4 : 

Now, sir, if from accidental causes in the due 
execution of the established revenue laws, more 
has been collected than was necessary for purposes 
of Government, to whom does it belong—the agent 
who collected it, or the principal of whom it was 
collected? I, sir, consider it a common right of 
the people in a common surplus inthe safe keeping 
of the United States, the accumulation and inac- 
tivity of which, at the time Congress acted upon it, 
was paralyzing the enterprise and industry of the 
country. Money, we know, sir, is the generator of 
enterprise, and had this fund been permitted to have 
remained an inactive accumulating mass in the 
National Treasury, it would, in all probability, 
have checked the industry and enterprise of the 
country, aS injuriously as its subsequent removal 
to the State banks stimulated them, and thereby 
greatly diminished the natural resources of the 
‘Treasury. 

Add to this, sir, that it was a source of jealous 
watching with our intelligent countrymen, lest its 
influence might have been diverted to party purpo 
es, instead of National. Indeed, sir, I have heard 
whispers that the party who once had the entire 
control of it, were less successful in elections since 
ithas been wrested from their control, but whether 
there be any foundation for the uncharitable surmi- 
ses that this fund had any agency in the success, 
I know not, and therefore cannot say. 

Nor can I pretend to say positively that had this 
surplus remained in the Bank of the United States, 
the result would have been different from that 
which followed its deposite in the State banks—if 
the Bank of the United States was managed by fal- 
lille human agents, and it is probable, at least pos- 
sible, that they were liable to the influence of the 
same passions and frailties which characterized the 
agents of the State banks. 

This is all possible, but not necessary to determine 
now. The surplus was removed to the State banks, 
which cannot now be undone or recalled. 

Congress, in the passage of the deposite law, 
seem. d to have in view to ward off from the coun- 
iry the injurious effects of that disposition of them. 

To ascertain the real effect of that disposition, 
we should inquire, how those deposites found those 
State banks and the business of the country de- 
pendant upon fkem, and how did they leave them? 


Sir, the deposites found them doing a neat and 
prolitable business,upon their own actual capita},and 
and affording the country a paper currency,converti- 
ble atall times,and almost at all places,into hard mo- 
hey. Thecountry was fall of hard money. The busi- 
hess pursuits were pradent, safe and economical. 
Few ventured beyond their means. But when this 
surplus insinuated itself into the operations of those 
State banks, they grew mad with avarice. Agents 
Were employed to sue at the Treasury for favors, 
and when obtained, they poured their issues upon 
the country, based upon those favors, until they 
maddened it with the spirit of wild and reckless 
speculation. Discounts were increased, merchants 
enlarged their stocks, and their customers enlarged 
heir purchases, Farmers enlarged their opera 
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tions, and speculators .theirs; and the spirit of the 
times, and the facility of obtaining accommoda- 
tions, seduced some of the best mea in the country 
from the occupations of their whole lives, into 
hazardous and profitless enterprises, and thus see- 
med to he going wild the whole business of life. 

Congress seeing this, and correetly appreciating 
the cause, passed this deposite law as a corrective. 
I suppose it was in the contemplation of Congress, 
that, by withdrawing the deposites from the State 
banks, it would necessarily decrease their 
issues, and subject them to call in those which was 
based upon the surplus, and that by parcelling it 
among the States, at atout the same ratio it had 
been collected of them, it would in some measure 
replenish the circulating medium, which would be 
constantly running into those banks, to enable them 
to meet their engagements to the Government. 

The western States, or at least Indiana, was pe- 
culiarly situated at this time, and under peculiar 
embarrassments. In addition to her State debt, her 
citizens owed an immense private bank debt, based 
upon this same surplus, and which was contracted 
in the days of the experiment, and induced by the 
action of the Government, by throwing the im- 
mense surplus into the State banks, and stimulating 
their action, with a view to supp!ant the receding 
issues of the United States Rank, lest the people 
might mourn its loss. 

Now, sir, this basis of the bank issues is with- 
drawn, and the notes of our people are in those 
banks to redeem those issues, and a large surplus 
portion of the same issues have run into the Na- 
tional Treasury through the land offices; and is 
there a charge against our banks, as deposits; it is 
the National Treasury that the banks must raise 
funds for, which we are told must be paid in hard 
money? From whence are those banks to derive this 
hard money but from the people, whose notes they 
hold; and they, in turn, must coerce hard money 
from their debtors; and so the process must go on, 
raking together the whole amount of hard money in 
the country, to be placed in the Treasury, and 
from thence issued out to those in the employment 
of Government? Add to this, sir, the constant 
drain that is running from our pockets, in hard 
money, through the land offices, to the same point, 
and for the same purpose. Both those drains, sir, 
are too much for any country to bear, especially in 
times of depressed markets. 

Sir, it was with an eye to adjust this state of 
thing that Congress passed this remedial, benefi- 
cent and parental deposite law, and directed this 
surplus, which had done so much harm, to be deli- 
vered over to the States, the effect of which was 
to make the banks debtor to the States instead of 
the National Treasury, and thus to change the di- 
rection of the golden current. 

But some gentlemen tell us now that that there is 
ne surplus; that the act is spent, and nothing remains 
for it to operate upon. Why so? Where has 
it goen to? Was not the action of Congress based 
upon a visible and tangible fund, to be in the Trea- 
sury ona certainday? And was it not there on 
that day? So says the Secretary’s report. And dis- 
posed of by the act? If so, then it is a Congres- 
sional disposition of the public money; like all 
other dispositions, a fair and permanent charge 
upon the Treasury; and if misdirected by the agents 
of the Government, or absorbed by other appropii- 
ations, it is a fair demand of the States upon the 
Treasury, and so far remzins to be executed. 

Sir, it is important to my State that it should be 
executed. Much of her legislation is based upon 
its reception; her institutions of learning look. to it; 
her system of internal improvements looks to it; and 
her citizens look to it as a fund to resuscitate, in 
some degree, the fountain of their currency in these 
dark days. 


And as it is submitted to us, as the common 
arbiters of the Genera! and State Governments, 
let us adjust it in such way as the least inconve- 
nience will result from it; and in domg this, we 
need not consider for a moment the condition of the 
national Treasury. It can speak money into exis- 
tence with our assent; and in doing so, it will in- 
crease both the quantity and quality of the circu- 
lating medium, now oppressively deficient. In de- 
ciding this question, it is unimportant to me whether 
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one or the other side is correct in their ‘eductions 
from the Secretary’s finance report. “1's * currency 
of the State which Ihave tke honor in pari to fe- 
present is not kept flush by disbursements from the 
National Freasury, as are some of the Atlantic 
States. We have no army or navy to supply or 
pay off; no breakwaters or buoys to erect; no light 
houses, no harbors; not any thing, indeed, but a 
small appropriation from the two per cent. fund on 
the Cumberland road. It is not that 1 would im- 
pute to Congress or the Executive partiality in 
those things; not so: it grows out of the nature of 
our position. But it is trae, that those States fa- 
vorably situated in regard to disbursements from 
the National Treasury, do not feel the effect of 
those drains of their circulating medinm that we do. 
Sir, putting aside al] other considerations, to re- 
tract the legislation of the last year would be disre- 
putable to the nation, whether the policy of the act 
was wise or unwise. It would be aconfession that 
this grave body and the co-ordinate branches had 
had acted upon a mistaken assumption of facts, or 
that they were so short-sighted that they could not 
appreciate the real condition of the Treasury or 
wants of the Government. For my part, whethes 
the Treasury be flush or empty, | am for this mo- 
wey going to its predestined object. It will there 
do much good, and prevent much harm, and its 
absence fron the National Treasury can work no 
inconvenience; for, Lagain repeat, we can speak 
inoney into the Treasury; and we who are for the 
democracy of numbers can have no objection to 
obtaining itin that way; for by parcelling it out 
with the States, it goes intu the hands of the neces 
sitous and borrowing class, and will tend to keep up 
the price of labor and produce; and when it is to be 
refunded in the redemption of Treasury notes, it 
comes from the pockets of the wealithy—those whe 
‘clothe in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptu- 
ously every day.” When things resume their na- 
tural tone, it will be time enough to talk about le- 
gislating it from the State Treasuries. 
Such are my views. 








POSTPONEMENT OF DEPOSITE. 
REMARKS OF MR. ATHERTON, 


Or New Hampsuaire, 

In the House of Representatives, Sept. 21, 1837.— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill to post- 
pone the deposite of the last instalment with the 
States. 

Mr. ATHERTON said he had endeavored, yes- 
terday, to obtain the floor, to ask the indulgence of 
the committee while he offered for their considera- 
tion a few remarks; and the remarks which he had 
then intended to make would now be much abridg- 
ed,on account of what had been said by his hono- 
rable friend from Virginia, (Mr. Jones,) who had 
enforced, with so much more eloquence and abili- 
ty than he could pretend to, so many convincing ar- 
guments in favor of dhe bill before the committee. 
Complaint had been made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle) of the confusion ex- 
isting in the Report of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, and the impossibility of understanding its 
details, so as to arrive at a definite con- 
cusion in respect to the existing state of the 
Treasury; and a reference was made to an ad- 
mission of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Hamer, ) 
that it was incumbent on the friends of this bill to 
make out satisfacterily the propriety of passing it. 
In allusion to this, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia asserted that he was in doubt, and that it was 
evident others were also, as to the state of the Trea- 
sury ; and, therefore, the case of the friends of the 
bill was not made out. Now, even on this ground, 
he (Mr. A.) viewed the matter in a different light, 
and considered that a case of doubt as to the condi- 
tion of the Treasury wou!d make out affirmatively 
the propriety of adopting this measure ; nay, would 
compel us to it as a duty : for the question would 
then be, -vhether, when it was doubtful whether we 
shou!d need our own funds, or not, we should 

them out of our disposal? But what doubt is there 
on the subject? No one denies that, whether the 
Secretary’s report be understood or not, and wlie- 
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mus ave recourse to some method of raising mo- 
ney for the exigencies of the Treasury. How, 
then, can it be suid that the Treasury does not need 
this money ? 

One chief arrment, however, advanced by the 
opponents of the hill, is, that it does not appear 
that the sum in t'e Treasury is less than what 
would be required for the payment of the last in- 
stalment. He contended that it did so appear, and 
that the conclusions of the Secretary were stated 
definitely and explicitly, and the details leading to 
tose conclusions must appear clear and consistent 
to those who would give to the report that atten- 
tion which the nature of the subject demanded. 
He had drawn up a statement, based on the report, 
which, in his opinion, sufficiently showed this, and 
which he had intended to lay before the committee; 
but as the committee were already wearied with 

the subject, and the matter had been so ably 
stated by the gentleman from Virginia, he would 
forbear from inflicting it on them. But it seemed 
to him that the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia had admitted a principle which at once decided 
this question. That gentleman, in reference to 
various statements of the condition of the Treasury 
made upon this floor, tending to support the report 
of the Seerctary, has denied that they have any 
weight, or ought to have any, because they have 
not the seal of responsibdility—they contain no as- 
surance from any officer responsible to the House. 
Now, sir, we have a statement from an officer 
responsible to the House—from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. He is the officer to whom we, asa 
branch of this Government, apply for information 
on the state of the Treasury, and on whose in- 
formation we must base our proceedings. If he 
deceive us, he is liable to impeachment. Can it 
be asserted that this officer has not better means of 
knowing the state of the Treasury than any mem- 
ber on this floor? What does the Secretary say? 
He declares that the whole amount in the Treasury 
at the time his report was made, was only a little 
over eight millions of dollars, and this includes 
both available and unavailable funds. Any per- 
son, he believed, must, on carefully perusing the 
report, arrive at the same conclusion. It must also 
be evident that, after taking out the excess of the 
expenses over the receipts for the month of Septem- 
ber, the balance on the first of October will be not 
much above six millions of dollars; and of this 
balance, the available funds will be only about two 
millions of dollars. 

In whatever light it may be viewed, the ques- 
tion seems to be, whether we shall boesrow money 
for the sake of depositing it with the States. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sergeant,) 
who addressed the committee some days since, was 
undersiood to admit there would be a deficiency 
in the Treasury, but to contend that the Secretary 
was bound to make this deposite, if there were no 
action of Congress on the subject; and that the 
quesuon was whether we would stop this appro- 
priation. Now he (Mr. A.) thought it incumbent 
on gentlemen to say how the Secretary could, by 
any possibility do this, unless there be some action 
of Congress on the subject. He thought it incum- 
bent also on those who contended there is such a 
vast amount of money in the Treasury, to inform 
the Secretary where it may be found. Nor could 
he conceive it to be other than a misapplication 
of terms to cail this an appropriation. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) has 
said that he views the question of making the de- 
posite of the last instalment with the States asa 
question of faith, like thatof making payment to 
any other creditor, To him, (Mr. A.) the position 
that this was a contract, seemed utierly untenable. 
Are the States our creditors to the amount of the 
last instalment?) What consideration have we re- 
ceived for it? Has the money already deposited, 
goue to pay our debts to the States? The gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Loomis) contends that the 
States furnish a consideration, because they are 
obliged to agree to accept the money, and to pledge 
the faith of the States for its repayment. Now, 
this fact, to Mr. A's mind, showed it to be a depo- 
site, else why so much caution as to securing the 
repayment of the money when needed? All the 
guards and securities to this end) prove that ii was 


the money of the United States, and not that of the 
States. The deposite law of 1836, both in its letter 
and in its spirit, isa law for the safe-keeping of the 
money of the United States. We have power to 
withdraw the money after its deposite, if we need 
it, and, of course, to withhold it. The law was 
based on the supposition of a surplus in the Trea- 
sury, and an available surplus. 

The gentleman from Tennessee has said that he 
considered this a question whether our expendi- 
tures were to be reduced now or never, and con- 
tends that the expenditures under existing appro- 
priations can be so reduced as to supersede any 
necessity of postponing the last instalment. It 
seemed to him (Mr. A.) that this is shown to be 
utterly impracticable. All expenditures have 
already been postponed in the Secretary's estimates, 
which, after a most careful investigation, it was 
found could properly be dispensed with for the pre- 
sent. It must be apparent that the greatest reduc- 
tion which could, by any possibility, be made in the 
expenditures of the last three months of this year, 
would not affect the balance inthe Treasury to an 
amountsufficient to make any difference in the aspect 
of the question under consideration. As to the refe- 
rence made by that gentleman to thesum in the hands 
of disbursing officers, itseemed only necessary to re- 
collect that this semis not jin the Treasury, and 
canin no manner be made applicable by the Se- 
cretary in the manner contended for. Money in 
the hands of disbursing officers is charged, at once, 
to appropriations which are, by that, so much re- 
duced; and of the amount returned by the last re- 
ports as in the hands of those officers, half of it is 
actually expended, and all the remainder contract- 
ed for. Should works under contract be stopped, 
every one must perceive, it would be a source of 
great expense and loss. We should be beset with ap- 
plication after application for damages on account 
of breaches of those contracts; and it requires but very 
little acquaintance with such subjects to convince 
once tha: (he responsibilities and the expense thus in- 
curred would, by far, counterbalance any advantage 
that could accrue to the Treasury. He (Mr. A.) be- 
lieved that a large majority of the friends of the 
administration would be found as ready as the 
gentleman from Tennessee to do all in their power 
to prevent extravagant appropriations. That gen- 
tleman has said that the professions of economy of 
this administration, like those of the last, were hol- 
low.” In regard to the professions of the last 
administration, perhaps he [Mr. A.] ought to 
defer to the greater experience of the gen- 
tleman from Tennesse, and his superior op- 
portunities of judging. He had, however, been 
inclined to believe them sincere, and_ before 
he admitted the justice of the gentleman’s im- 
putation, he would like to inquire whether the 
friends of the gentleman, the National Republicans 
of the north, who have been characterized by the 
genteman from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) as 
having reform on their lips and extravagance in 
their hearts, had nothing to do with these extrava- 
gant appropriations. But it did seem to him (Mr. 
A.) that of all the extravagance ever heard of, of 
all the extravagance which it ever entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, the greatest is that pro- 
posed by the opponents of this bill. It is to borrow 
money for the purpo-e of giving it away—ac- 
cording to the views of ihe gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Uaderwood) who contends that the 
States have a right to 1etain this money after they 
once get it—or to borrow money and pay interest 
for il, that it may be kept safely for us by the States, 
who pay no interest! In either view of the sub- 
ject, he called on gentlemen to show that this is not 
the worst of extravagance. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Biddle) 
had said that those voting for this bill, in its present 
shape, would subject themselves to the charge of 
insineerity, and of alow and hollow device, be- 
cause, while it professed merely to postpone, its real 
effect would be to repeal, the deposite law, so far 
as relates to the last instalment. He (Mr. A.) 
could not see how this charge could be sustained. 
If there be insincerity chargeable any where, it 
would seem to him to apply much more forcibly to 
those who advocated the passage of the law of 
1836 as a deposite.law, and now contend that it 
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should be construed as a distribution law, J, , 
within the knowledge of all that the passace , 
that law was urged on the ground that i: wo. 
merely a law to regulate the deposites of our oy, 
money, and they are the persons who really nay 
fest hostility to the principles of that law, who now 
view it in another light. By this they go far nace 
tion the justice and force of the arguments used a 
the opponents of the law against its aaoption - for 
it was earnestly contended, in opposition to jts_ ae. 
sage, that it would prove to be not what ji - 
fessed to be, but a distribution la v. at 

As measures contained in other bills reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means had been al. 
luded to, he might be permitted to notice a remay| 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, that the trae ob. 
ject of the administration was to establish a Trea, 
sury bank, and that this object was already indica. 
ted by a proposition for the issue of a laree ax rant 
of Treasury notes for a currency. It was unneces. 
sary to refer to the various précedents of such jx 
sues by the Government, when no such imputa- 
tation was ever dreamed of. These precedents aye 
familiar to all. But how does the matter stand? |; 
the bill before the committee pass, there will be a 
necessity for the issue of only ten millions, while 
if the bill be defeated, an amount of twenty mi). 
lions of notes will be required. Thus it seemed to 
him (Mr. A.) that this charge would apply with 
much more force to the opponents, than to the 
friends of the bill before the committee. : 

It was not without some surprise that he heard 4 
call made on those in favor of State rights to Op. 
pose this bill. It seemed to him that nothing cond 
so effectually destroy State pride, and the rights of 
the States, as to make them the eager and humble 
expecitants of the bounty of the General Goverp. 
ment; to introduce them here as requesting the Go- 
vernment to borrow money for the purpose of dis. 
tributing it among them. The very worst feature 
of the principles of those who have upheld what 
they call the American system is here discernible: 
that which indicates the disposition to keep up a 
high tariff for protection, and to disregard the true 
doctrine of limiting our revenue to our expenii- 
tures—an earlier observance of which would have 
preserved us from many, if not all, of the difficu'- 
ties with which, of late years, this Government ha 
had to contend. 

Nor could he admit that the argument drawn 
from the fact, that a postponement of the last in. 
stalment might interfere with the domestic arrange. 
ments of the States, as,to its disposition, was a 
legitimate argument. The States had no reason to 
consider the money as their own, and any legisia- 
tion founded on that supposition was, thus far, 
improvident legislation. No one certainly re- 
gretted any inconvenience to which the States 
might be subjected more than himself. His con- 
stituents would suffer their share of any such in- 
convenience. It was his opinion, and he doubted 
not that he agreed in this with a large majority of 
his constiueuts, that we have no constitutional 
right to raise money for the purpose of paying 
over this last instalment; and were the inconve- 
nieices whieh would result them to far greater, he 
could confidently say they were too patriotic, and 
too much attached to the Constitution of their 
country to desire the violation of so importanta 
principle. But the inconvenience would, in no 
case, be very general or very great. ‘This money 
goes in tov many instances into the hands of a 
limited number of favored individuals, and in 
some States to the use of corporations; and its dis 
tribution is, at best, a taxation of the many for the 
benefit of a few. 

As allusions had been made to the Message of 
the President, and to the existing embarrassments 
of the country, together with the means of reliev- 
ing them, Mr. A. would briefly advert to these to- 
pics. We had heard it said by gentlemen of the 
opposition that they did not come here prepared 
introduce or suggest any measures of relief; ye! 
they had animadverted with the greatest severly 
on the Message of the President as proposing 0° 
such measures. Unless they knew of some mea- 
sure proper to be suggested, would they be so un 
just as to condemn the President for not suggestin? 
it? Yet ithas been here stated more than once 
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what they would suggest nothing. It seemed to him 
/Mr. A-) that they were reduced to the dilemma of 
(. acknowledging that they had no measure 
oe they could suggest, or that their favorite 
seagate is me ee they shrink from presenting it 

° oO . 
at en eae heard a caution given to the 
sntlemen of the opposition, not to bring forward 
es roposition for a national bank, because such 
nr Tare was odious to amajority of the people. 
But, sir, thanks to the frankness of the gentleman 
fom Kentucky (Mr. Underwood) and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle) there is no 
longer any doubt or concealment upon this subject. 
The embarrassments of the country, which those 

entlemen represent in the most vivid colors, are all 
ascribed to the destruction of the United States 
Bank; and the establishment of such an institution 
is set forth as the panacea which is to restore every 
thing to health, and bring back our former high and 

almy state of prosperity. 

The gentleman fi rom Kentucky has asserted that 
the great canse of mischief was the veto of 1833, 
occasioned by that clause in the Constitution which 
makes the will of the President, in the exercise of 
the veto power, paramount to the will of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Had it not been for this, 

said the gentleman from Kentucky, we should now 
have a national bank. He (Mr. A.) viewed the 
matter differently. ‘The exercise of the veto power 
in that instance by the President, who, in this re- 
spect, acted as the agent of the people who elected 
him, prevented the representatives from fastening, 
by an accidenial majority, an odious and irrespon- 
sible moneyed oligarchy on the people, against 
their will. And in that provision of the Constitu- 
tion he (Mr. A.) saw a wise provision, which pre- 
vented the will of the people from being thwarted 
by accidental circumstances, and secured to it, in 
the end, its full force and effect. 

The issue is now fairly presented, and (said Mr. 
A.) let it be proclaimed to the people of the country 
that the true issue to be tried is, a Bank of the 
United States, er no bank. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had referred to the recent election in 
Maine in connection with the doctrines of the 
Message, and had adverted to that election as 
showing the rise of a “star in the East.” The 
doctrines of the Message had been termed on this 
floor revolutionary. He thought that those doc- 
trines were the doctrines really deserving that 
epithet, which would lead us to overturn the Con- 
stitution and to do that which we have no consti- 
tational right to do. He (Mr. A.) believed that 
the doctrines of the Message were such as a vast 
majority of the people would approve, and that the 
sentiments there avowed would find a hearty and 
cordial response in their bosoms. It was just such 
a message as was earnestly and ardently desired 
and expected by the people; and the President, in 
sending forth that able and admirable document, 
had done that without which no one can obtain 
permanent greatness or renown—he has identified 
himself with the spirit of the age. 

There are gentlemen on this floor, representing 
the State of Maine, abundantly able to speak in 
her behalf; but he (Mr. A ) knew a little of the 
spirit ot the democracy of the North, and he would 
venture to say, that, let the true issue be presented 
to them, and the principles of the Message be well 
weighed and understood, and they would rise, and, 
toa man, they would gird on their armor and bare 
their blades, and, shoulder to shoulder, they would 
again fight the battle of liberty. And he could tell 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that, ere another 
year, his “star in the East” will have proved but 

an igsis fatuus which has deceived him witha 
false and delusive hope, and the trne star in the 
East will re-appear—the star of the morning—the 
harbinger of full and glorious day. 

He hoped he might be pardoned by the commit- 
lee if he alluded briefly to the imputations which 
have been made on the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That distingaished officer was a native of his (Mr. 
A’s) native State, and of his native county. One 
imputation which has been thrown out is, that the 
Secretary is upposed to the deposite law, and that 
he has (if he, Mr. A. understood the charge) 
ihrown a large amount of money into the hands 
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of disbursing officers, so that it could not be 
available for the purpose of paying the fourth 
instalment. If gentlemen would take the trouble 
to examine the information communicated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the subjeci, they 
would discover the injustice of thi. imputation in 
the fact that the amount in the hands of disbursing 
officers is less than it was in May last, the time of 
the suspension of specie payments. He would 
also remark that the complaint which has been so 
earnestly made concerning extravagant appropria- 
tions, seems hardly consistent with another scurce 
of complaint against that officer, who has a!so 
been accused of taunting Congress with the fact 
that their appropriations were larger than he had 
recommended or could approve. He thought that 
some observations which have been made here in 
relation to the Secretary might well have been 
spared. 

Is there any secret cause of sensibility which 
prompts these attacks on the part of the friends of 
the Bank of the United States? Do they result from 
the fact which is before the committee, in an an- 
swer to the resolution of inquiry proposed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle,) that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has paid large classes 
of public creditors in gold and silver, while this fa- 
vorite Bank of the United States, in violation of 
its charter and of the plainest moral obligations, 
refuses to pay one single dollar? 

That individual, said Mr. A. needed not the aid 
of his humble vindication: his distinguished career 
is well known to the nation. In his native State, 
as an advocate, he had few equals, and no supe- 
riors at a bar, which, for learning and talent, is un- 
surpassed by that of any State in the Union. 
Elevated to the bench at a very early age, his dig- 
nity, impartiality, and varied legal attainments, 
secured the respect of that bar, and the confidence 
of the suitors in his court; and his published legal 
opinions are justly admired for their clearness of 
conception, their correct diction, and their profound 
learning. Having filled the chair of Chief Execu- 
tive Magistrate of his State, he was elected to the 
Senate of the United States; and in that body, 
amidst a constellation of talent never surpassed, he 
stood in the very first rank as a statestnan and de- 
bater; and in the administration of two departments 
of this Government, and especially of the Treasury 
Department in the late difficult crisis, his eminent 
abilities, aided by that without which the greatest 
abilities are of little avail—his persevering and 
untiring industry—have placed him on an enviable 
eminence in the eyes of the American people—an 
eminence far above the reach of the shafis which 
have been, or may be, aimed at him. 
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REMARKS OF MR BELT, 


Or TENNESSEE. 

In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, September 
19, 1837.—The House having resumed, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
the consideration of the bill from the Senate to 
postpone the payment to the States of the fourth 
instalment of the deposites under the distribution 
act of 1836. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, said, that although 
this was one of a series of measures, the tendency 
of which was to consummate an important and fa- 
vorite policy of the administration, or for that rea- 
son might afford any latitude of debate that might 
be Jesirable to those who wished to enter into the 
disenssion of any one or all those measures, yet he 
should not avail himself of this liberty. He con- 
sidered the question directly connected with the 
measure proposed in the bill ander cousideration of 
great importance enough to engage his attention on 
this occasion. Again: the other measures to which 
he had alluded, and which were proposed in con- 
nection with this one, as different parts of oneand the 
same genera! system, were each of them of weight 
and interest enough to demand and receive a sepa- 
rate discussion, anda separate determination of the 
questions they involved. 

It cannot be disguised, said Mr. B. that the bills 
already reported in this House, and which received 
the sanction of the Senate, whatever gentlemen 













might profess, and whatever some of them might 
perhaps very honestly think, were so many features 
of a project which found extensive countenance, 
and the object of which was to establish, in fact, a 
national bank—a Treasury bank of deposite and 
issue. Disguise it as they may, such a plan has 
been conceived, and not only conceived, but acta. 
ally embodied to a considerable extent in the bills 
which have been reporied froma commitiee of this 
House. The plan is to establish a Government 
bank under the proper disguises for the present.and 
through its ageney to substitute a circulating me- 
dium composed of Federal Government paper, 
instead of the notes of State banks. We have the 
germ of this bank now before us; its parts are 
already sufficiently developed to indicate its true 
character. At another session, or in another Con- 
gress, by one or anotheraddition, by way of amend- 
ment, we shall eventually behold the monster de- 
veloped in all its frightful proportions. Such a 
subject is surely of consequence enough by itself to 
occupy the attentien of the Flouse, without connec- 
ting it with the less important subject: under consi- 
deration. 

But the questions presented by this bill are of 
great interest tothe country. Itis trae, the object 
to be accomplished by it has less connection with 
the great results to which I have alluded, tan any 
one of the other measures proposed for our adop- 
tion; and I believe it will be found, upon examina- 
tion, to have originated more from the setiled hos- 
lity of the administration to the policy of the de- 
posite law of 1836, than from any actual necessity 
of the Government, or its tendency to promote the 
favorite fiseal policy of the Executive; but still it is 
of a piece with the general conduct and policy of 
those in power. One question which will be found 
to arise under the present bill, involves the public 
faith. The question is presented, whether Con- 
gress or the Federal Government is not bound to 
keep its promise, or comply with its exgazements 
with the States of the Union, by obligations as 
strong as any that can exist between it and its cre- 
ditors, of any other nature or description. Itisa 
question whether, if the States agreed to accept the 
deposite of the surplus in the Treasury, according 
to the terms of the act of 1836, by which it was 
tendered to them, there wasnot, from that moment, 
a contract between them, as obligatory as any other 
corapact between the Government and the States 
can be. Can the General Government, without 
consulting the other parties to this arrangement, 
dissolve it without a breach of faith? 

But, sir, there is another and a much more im- 
pressive and important inquiry which presents it- 
self in considering the effect of this bill—I mean 
the great question whether the expenditures of this 
Government are to be reduced now or ever?) This 
is now the issue, and it 1s to be determined almost 
exclusively by this House. We already know the 
determination of the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment, and all the influence attached te it; and 
we know, too, the decision of the other branch of 
the National Legislature. It devolves upon this 
House, I repeat, to settle the issue, whether the ex- 
penditures of this Government, after hav. ng been 
increased nearly threefold within the tast few 
years, are to be reduced now or ever. These are 
questions, traly, which may command our exclu- 
sive attention for a season. With these convic- 
tions, and a corresponding determination, | shal! 
proceed to make as succinet a statement of what | 
believe to be the existing condition of the Treasury 
as I can, that it may be seen whether the repeal of 
the act of 1836, proposed by the bill under exn- 
sideration, is demanded by the state of the Trea- 
sury, or by the public interest; for, if it be so, I 
shall be prepared to give it my support. 

Much confusion was produced yesterday by the 
mere statement of the condition of the Treasury, 
which was presented to the House by the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cam- 
breleng.) I do not mean to say that the statement 
of that gentleman varies materially from that of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but certainly it was 
well calculated to add to the difficulties which all 
must have felt in coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion as to what is the real state of the National 
Treasury. 
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I propose to present a statement based upon the 
facts and estimates contained in the several reports 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury at the 
present session, which I believe may be relied 
upon. At all events,1T shall be obliged to any 
gentleman who shall detect any error im my state- 
ment to point it.out to me as I proceed. 
The whole amount chargeable by law 
upon the Treasury, during the pre- 
sent year, (1837,)is —- - 485,621,228 
Viz: The amount ascertain- 
edto be in the Treasury 
on the Ist Jan. 1337, af- 
ter reserving $5,000,000, 
according to the act of 
23d June, 1836, providing 
for the deposite and dis- 
tribution of the surplus in 
the Treasury among the 
several States, - $37,468,859 
Balance oi appropriations 
of former year remaining 
unexpended on Ist Ja- 
nnary, 1837, = - 
Appropriations for the ordi- 
nary service of the cur- 
rent year, (1837,) 
Aggregate charge upon 
Treasury, emo 85, 621,298 
The whole amount of moneys in the 
Treasury duving the present year, 
(1837,) and avplicable by law to the 
payment of the charge 
upon it, above stated, is 64,326,178 
Viz: The sum ascertained 
to be in the Treasury on 
the Ist January, 1837, 
Additional sums ascertain- 
ed by subsequent returns 
from banks to have been 
in the ‘Treasury on the 
same day, - - 1,670,137 
teceipts into the ‘Treasury 
from the customs, sales 
of public lands, and 
other sources, during the 
two first quarters of the 
current year, (1837,) - 13,187,182 
Receipts into the Treasu- 
ry, estimated for the two 
last quarters of the cur- 
rent year, (1887,) upon 
the supposition that the 
merehants’ bonds will be 
extended for six months - 
Add this further amount, 
ascertained to have been 
received into the Trea- 
sury during the two first 
quarters of the year, and 
omitted to be stated in 
carrying out his aggre- 
gate of receipts, in the 
report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by mis- 
take - - 
Making the aggregate of — 
means in the ‘Treasury 
during the year - - - 
3y this statement it appears that .the 
“means in the Treasury, during the 
current year, will fall short of the 
amount chargeable by law upon it by 20,781,787 
3ut it has happened that, at the end of 
every year, for several years past, 
there was a large amount of the 
charges existing against the Treasury 
by law, which were not demanded 
within the year; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury states in his report to 
the House, dated the I1th of Sep- 
tember instant, (1837,) that he has 
already ascertained that the sum of 
15,000,000, included in the amount 
above stated as chargeable by law 
upon the Treasury, will not be 
wanted cr called for during the year. 
This sum may, therefore, be deduct- 
ed from the amount first stated as the 
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31,400,087 


42,468,859 


7,000,000 


513,263 
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aggregate of the charges against the 

Treasury during the year, which will 

then leave an actual demand against 

the Treasury during the year amount- 

ing to - - - 
And exhibit a deficit of means in the 

Treasury to meet the actual demands 

of it during the year, amounting only 

to the sum of g - - - - 5,781,787 

But this deficit is more apparent than real; for 
we think there is a laree sum of money in the hands 
of superintendents of public works, of officers at- 
tached to the subsistence deparment of the army 
and navy, and disbursing officers generally, which 
ought, in truth, to be put to the credit of the Trea- 
surer, and be stated as a part of the moneys in the 
Treasury, but which, in fact, is not so stated. The 
Secretary, in his report of the 11th of September, 
instant, admits that the sum of $5,000,000 was 
then in the hands of disbursing officers. If this 
sum be added to the amount of moneys above sta- 
ted to be in the Treasury during the year, the 
amount wil! stand thus: 

Amount of actual demands against 
the Treasury during the current year, 
(1837,) - - - $70,621,228 

Actual amount of money in the Trea- 
sury to meet the demands upon it dur- 
ing the year - - - - 69,839,441 


70,621,228 





Deficit - - - $781,787 
This small defaleation, let it be borne in mind, is 
brought out by a statement based exclusively upon 
the statements and estimates of the Secretary of the 
Wreasury. For the most obvious reasons, his esti- 
mates of receip!s into the Treasury, as well as his 
estimate of the probable expenditure during the re- 
mainder of the year, must be viewed as having 
been made upon the minimum basis as to re- 
ceipts into the Treasury, and the maximum as to 
expenditures. I do not, imleed, deny that this was 
his duty. Tle should always make his calculations 
so as to have means enough to meet all probable 
demands; butin this case there has been a more 
powerful motive than usual to underrate the re- 
ceipts, and to overrate the expenditures—the inte- 
rest felt in making out a case which will justify the 
repeal of the deposite act of 1836; at least so far as 
the future and last payment to the States is con 
cerned. But for this interest, there can be but lit- 
tle donbt that he could have ascertained that some 
seventeen or eighteen millions of the existing charges 
against the Treasury might be postponed until next 
year, instead of the $15,000,000, as stated in his 
report; perhaps even 20 millions cr more might 
have been stated as the probable amount of unex- 
pended balances at the close of the present year. 
The same remarks will apply to his estimate of the 
probable receipts into the Treasury during the two 
last quarters of the year. | have taken his estitnate 
of seven millions; but really, whether any greater 
induigence is given on duty bonds or those he has 
recommended, or not, itseems to me that his estimate 
is too smail. Bunt without noticing this point fur- 
ther at present, I proceed to make a statement of 
the expenditures of the present year, founded also 
upon the facts and estimates of the several reports 
ef the Secretary of the Treasury. Any statement 
of the expenditures only answers the purpose of 
elucidating and verifying the statement already 
made of the actual and probable demand upon the 
Treasury during the year. Such a statement will 
serve only to show the different items of which the 


charges admitted to exist against the Treasary con- 
sists. 


Whole amount of expenditures for 
the current year, 1837, as appears 
from the several reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, will be 

Viz: Amount already expended or 
withdrawn from the Treasury between 
the Ist of January and the 11th of Sep- 
tember instant, and now being expend- 
ed, for the ordinary service of the cur- 
rent year, 1837 - - 

The amount drawn from the Trea- 
sury and paid to the States, or for 
which transfer drafts have issued and 


$70,545,098 


24,075,239 
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stand charged to the States under the 
act of the 2d of June, 1836 - * 


28,101 645 
Aggregate expenditure of all descrip- 1,645 


tions between the Ist of January and 
the 11th of September instant - 52,176.88 

Estimated amount of expenditure for —— 
the remainder of the year, or until the 
Ist of January, 1838, viz: 

For the ordinary service of the Go- 
vernment - - - - 9,000.00 

For the payment of the 4thinstal- ~ ° - 
ment due the States under the act of 
the 23d of June, 1836 - - 9,367,214 

Total of expenditures for the cur- a 
rent year, [1837,] and which will be 
seen to be equivalent to the total 
amount of the actual demands or 
charges against the Treasury, as alrea- 
dy stated in another form ~~ 7 

Difference between the expenditures, 
actual and required, during the year, 
and the amount of moneys actually at 
the disposal of the Government, as 
before stated - - : 781.787 

This, then, is a true exhibition of the Treasur, 
and of its ability to meet the demands against 
during the present year, including the 4th insjal. 
ment due the States under the act of 1836, accor. 
ing to the statements and estimates of the Secreta. 
ry of the Treasury himself. The only exception 
which can he taken to the statement which 1 havi 
mace, is, that the amount of $5,000,000 in the hands 
of disbursing officers, which I have stated as be ne 
at the disposal of the Government, and which 
ovght to have been enumerated as a_ part of th 
moneys von hand to meet accruing expenditures, ; 
already expended, or at all events cannot be rade 
liable for any other object of public expenditnre, 
than those to meet which they were drawn from 
the Treasury. I insist, sir, that these moneys are 
an actual subsisting und on hand, and constitute 4 
part of the actual and available means of the 
Treasury, as any other moneys of the same amount. 
It is true that amount of money has been drawn 
from the Treasury, to be expended upon certain 
specifig objects; but what are those objects, and 
how do they differ from those objects which call 
fur expenditures in some one or all of the remain- 
ing months of the year? Those objects upen which 
a great part of the nine millions, the estimated 
amount of expenditures for the two last quarters of 
the year isto be expended? They are the same; 
and to make these moneys actually available within 
the year, itis only necessary te require of the ¢is- 
bursing officers attached to the various departmen's 
of the public service, to exhaust the funds already 
in their hands, before they apply to the Treasury 
for any new supply. In this way we shall find that 
the Treasury is, and has for several years 
been, richer by five or six millions than in factit 
has been represented to be by the Secretary. | 
have heretofore denounced this practice of keeping 
out five er six millions in the hands of disbursing 
officers as a gross abuse, and one which calls for 
redress. It has only sprung up within the last few 
years, and is only one of a great number ol 
similar abuses which have arisen from a redundant 
Treasury. 

In former times, some half million or a million 
of dollars was regarded asa large amount to be 
outstanding, and unexpended in the hands of dis- 
bursing officers. Scarcely any contingency can 
arise at a time when the Government has so many 
depositories of the public moneys, situated in every 
part of the Union, that a greater amount than hal! 
a million could be required to be placed, at any 
one time, in the hands of disbursing agents or offi- 
cers. Itis a practice not only dangerous to the 
safety of the public funds, but which gives rise to 
the increase of favoritism, and an extension of the 
Government patronage connected with the Trea- 
sury, in a form the most corrupting, as well as in- 
jurious to the public service. — [t was stated to- 
wards the close of the year 1835, by the newspaper 
organ of the Government, printed in this city, that 
the amount then in the hands of the disbursing of- 
ficers of the Government, unexpended, was about 
six millions of dollars. Upwards of five millions 
are stated to have been in their hands, by the Se- 
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a 
cretary of the Treasury, on the Ist of May last, 
snd a similar amount is admitted to have been in 


their hands on the 11th of this month. In truth, 
sit, this has now, in practice, become a standing 
dead fand, so far as the public use of it is con- 
cerned. Instead of lying in the hands of disbursing 
agents, or being deposited to their credit in the 
banks from month to month and from year to year, 
{ wish it brought forth, and actually expended du- 
ring the present embarrassed condition of the 'Trea- 
sury and the country. It is now contemplated 
that this amount, or an average amount, will be 
in the hands of disbursing agents at all times, and 
it is upon this calculation that it is contended that 
this fund will add nothing to the means stated to 
be in the Treasury. I affirm, that if you will re- 
quire these five millions to be actually expended, 
to the dregs, during the remaining quarter of the 
preseat- year, it will diminish the estimated de- 
mands upon the Treasury during that period, by 
that amount. I insist, too, that this is the proper 
time to cure this evil. It has already been shown, 
that if this amount can be applied to the public ser- 
vice during the year, besides what is not yet drawn 
from the Treasury, the fourth instalment can be 
safely paid to the States, without leaving any ma- 
terial deficit in the Treasury, even admitting the 
receipts for the two last quarters of the year to be 
no more than they are estimated by the Secretary 
himself. 

But it is contended by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cambreleng) that 
at least one million of the moneys in the Treasury 
should be reserved for the purposes of the Mint. I 
say, Sir, thatat such a crisis in our fiseal affairs, it 
is idle longer to be deluded by the expectation that 
the country or its currency is to be relieved by the 
operations of the Mint! We have had quite enough 
of sach experiments already. It is said, however, 
by the gentleman, that five hundred thousand dol- 
lars are already in the Mint. In reply, I say let 
us un-mint it, then, if I may coin a word; and I am 
sure my coin is in quite as good taste as the new 
gold and silver coins which have issued lately from 
the Mint. I say, can we not reach this fund by 
law, if necessary? Let us reduce the amount em- 
ployed in the Mint for the present, and until we 
shall have the means of carrying out the policy of 
recoining all the gold in this country, or that can 
be got from other countries. 


{[Mr. Mercer informed Mr. Be tt that the 
amount formerly required for the use of the Mint 
was only 200,000 dollars. ] 

We have only, then, (continued Mr. Be.t,) to 
bring back the operations of the Mint to the stand- 
ard which answered so well until the recent experi- 
ment commenced upon the currency. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cambre- 
leng] also contends that we must provide the means 
of keeping a contingent fund of four or five mil- 
lions always in the Treasury; and he reminds us 
that that amount was required to be reserved in 
the Treasury by the deposite act of 1836. Does 
the gentieman mean to say that this fund must 
always be in the Treasury? Does he regard it in 
the ight of a fixture, which, for the honor and 
safety of the Treasury, is never to be removed or 
disturbed? Sir, for what purpose is a contingent 
fund desirable or useful, but to meet just such a 
crisis—just such an emergency, as the present? It 
isthe very purpose of its creation to meet unex- 
pected calls upon the Treasury—to supply unex- 
pected deficiencies at periods like the present. No 
such absurd idea as that which seems to have 
Weight with the gentleman from New York, ever 
entered the heads of those who recommended the 
Policy of always keeping a contingent fund of any 
amount in the Treasury. 

{Mr. Mercer here informed Mr. B. that the 
amount formerly regarded as a sufficient contingent 
fund was only two millions. } 

And even that amount, said Mr. B. was designed 
‘o answer demands upon the Treasury, when there 
should happen to be no other funds on hand. 

It has been argued that in any form in which 
the means of the Government can be presented, 
there will be a deficit, or an excess of the amount 
chargeable by law upon the Treasury during the 

year over the moneys at the disposal of the Govern- 


ment. This is true. if we include the fifteen mil- | 


lions chargeable upon the Treasury, which the Se- 
cretary himself admits may be postponed until the 
next year, (1838;) but, sir, we are called here to 
provide the necessary means to carry on the Go- 
vernment and to pay all demands apon its Treasu- 
ry during the present year. It is not our business 
to anticipate the future demands upon the Treasu- 
ry, and to provide for them, though we are pro- 
viding an ample fund for that purpose, if we post- 
pone the collection of all the outstanding duty 
bonds until the next year. It will be the proper 
business of the next session of Congress to pro- 
vide for the expenditures of the year 1858; and we 
shall then do it, after having the benefit of another 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury, in which 
it will be his duty to point out the ways and means 
of meeting the expenditures of the next year. We 
have enough to do now, to provide the means ne- 
cessary to meet the expenditures for the remainder 
of the present year. 

Tt is trae, Mr. Chairman, that we have now an 
estimate before us for an additional expenditure for 
the support of the war against the Indians in 
Florida of $1,600.000. If this was not anticipated 
and included in the estimates of the expenditures 
for the remainder of the present year, submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his report to the 
House, it will increase the deficit or balance of 
charges upon the Treasury during the year, over 
the means at the disposal of the Government, by 
that amount. But, sir, even with that addition, the 
deficit will not be serious, and will constitute no 
substantial obstruction to the payment of all de- 
mands upon it. A small amount of receipts into 
the Treasury during the two last quarters of the 
year, or if haif the amount of the Treasury pro- 
tested drafts admitted in the report of the Secretary 
(4,900,000) to be now in cireulation should con- 
tinue, which will no doubt be the case, there will 
still be no actual want of means in the Treasury 
during the year. 


In the statement I have made of the condition of 


the Treasury, it must be remembered, I have taken 
the statements and calculations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as the basis. 

But let us see what sort of a report upon the 
financial condition of the country we might have 
expected, and would probably have received, from 
an administration which was not hostile to the po- 
licy of the act of June, 1836, and which had no 
interest in embarrassing the States, and in making 
the distribution act unpopular; or, if such an inte- 
rest was felt, was too magnanimous and _ patriotic 
to be actuated by such motives. 

A truly republican and patriotic Executive, I 
can readily suppose, would have made some such 
statement as the following: 

Whole amount chargeable by law upon 

the Treasury during the year 1837, 

inclusive of the amount due the 

States under the act of June, 1836— 

viz: balance of appropriations of for- 

mer years remaining nnexpended on 

the Ist of January, 1837, $16,752,283 
Appropriations for the year 

1837, exclusive of the 

Post Office Department - 31,400,087 

——— ——- $48, 152,370 
From this amount, however, may be 

deducted the following sums, viz: 

amount of appropriations for the 

year 1836, and the present year, 

which will probably not be required 

during the present year, $16,500,000 
The amount of appropria- 

tions for the years 1836 

aad 1837, which may be 

withheld from the ob- 

jects to which they were 

appropriated if Congress 





shall consent, without 
any material injury to the 
public service - - 5,500,000 
Making an aggregate of $22,000,000 


Which being deducted from the sum 
stated as the whole amount chargea- 
ble upon the Treasury during the 
present year, will leave a balance of 
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existing appropriations which will 
probably be required to be expended 
for the ordinary service of the year 
(1837) amounting to $26,152,370 
Add the amount of the 4th 
instalment due the States 
under act of 23d June, 
1836, which is yet un- 
paid ss - - 9,367,214 





And the whole amount of the actual 
demands upon the Treasury during 
the current year will be - 

To supply this necessary demand upon 
the Treasury, the following means 
may be stated as at the disposal of 
the Government during the current 
year—viz: balance in the Treasury 
on the Ist January, 1837, afier set- 
ting apart the amount due the Slates 
according to the act of 23d June, 
1836 - - $6,690,137 

Receipts into the Treasury 
quiring the two first quar- 
ters of the current year - 

Estimated receipts during 
the two last quarters of 
the current year 

The amount of the 4th in- 
stalment due the States 
under the act of 23d June, 
1836, which was set apart 
on the Ist January, 1837, 
and which has not yet 
been drawn from the 
Treasury : - 

The amount remaining in 
the bands of disbursin: 
officers, which 


35,519,584 


10,700,445 


10,000,000 


9,367,214 


though 

drawn fiom the 'Treasu 

ry, is unexpended, and 

may fairly and perfectly 

be regarded as at the dis- 

posal of the Government, 

and applicable to the ser- 

vice of the current year, 5,000,000 
Aggregate of means, eo — 944,737 106 

By this statement, it appears that there will be a 
surplus in the Treasury amounting to $9,218,822. 

The only explanations which this statement may 
seem lo require relate tothe estimate of receipt 
for the two last quarters of the year, and the pro- 
proposed reduction of the expenditures. 

I have estimated the receipts into the Treasury 
froin all sources during the two last quarters of the 
present year at $10,000,000, or at the rate of $20,- 
000,000 for the whele year. I observe that the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
estimates the receipts for the last quarter of the year 
at $4,000,000, which is only one million less for the 
quarter than the estimate I have stated. He gives 
us no estimate of the receipts for the third or cur- 
rent quarter of the year, nor does the Secretory of 
the Treasury favor us with his estimate for the 
third quarter. He contents himself by stating the 
probabie receipt in one contingency at $9,000,000; 
in one other contingency, at $7,000,000; and in 
still another, at $4,500,000. The amount is un- 
doubtedly contingent, but I think the estimate of 
the Secretary is too low, in any event affecting the 
revenue that is atali probable. But, suppose, sir, 
that I have overrated the receipts for the two last 
quarers of the year by $3,000,000, and that the 
expenditures have been estimated too lyww by an 
equal amount, there will still be an excess in the 
Treasary of $3,218,822. 

But the reduction I have proposed in the expen- 
ditures of the year demands a fuller explanation. 
It will be seen that I have stated the unexpended 
balances at the end of the present year at sixteen 
millions and a half. This is Jess than the amount 
remainining unexpended at the close of the year 
1836, and it ought to be borne in mind that most 
of the items of appropriation which remained un- 
expended the close of last year are still out- 
standing, and must, of necessity, compose the prin- 
cipal of the fifteen millions which the Secretary ad- 
mits will not be called for during the present year. 
The appropriations for the present year, applicable 
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to a great varicty of objects, are unusually large | 


and extravagant. In stating a much lower esti- 
mate of expenditures for the present year than that 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, I have 
supposed that there might be a decided determina- 
lion in this House, under the extaordinary circum- 
stances of the times, to insist upon a very conside- 
rable reduction of the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. J am sorry that the Sectetary has not 
thought proper to make a more detailed statement 
to the House than he has done upon the subject of 
the unexpended balances of existing appropriations, 
that we might speak and act upon this subject 
with greater certainty. I beg leave, however, to 
submit a statement of appropriations for the pre- 
sent year to a great many objects, amounting in 
the whole to a much larger sum than I have stated 
in the genera! estimate I have just presented; which, 
in my opimion, may be properly dispensed with 
during the present year, either in whole or in part, 
and which, I venture to say, do not constitute any 
material proportion of the fifteen millions which 
the Secretary supposes may be safely postponed till 
the next year. 
For public buildings in the city of 


Washington = - . - - °57,000 
For various additions and improve- 

ments connected with the Mint - - 202,500 
lor surveys of public lands - - 147,500 
For national armories - - 360,000 
lor the armament of fortifications - 200,000 
For arsenals - - - - 373,000 
lor constructing new wall, &c. at 

Harper's Ferry - - - 53,000 
For arming and equipping the militia 100,000 
l’or ordnance and ordnance stores = - 72,000 
For improvement of navy yards - 538,550 
For building two sloops of war - 280,000 
For six vessels of war, &c.  - - 400,000 
Mor construction and repair of certain 

roads) + - - ° = 462,496 


For removal of obstructions in and at 
the mouths of certain rivers, harbors, 
&e. - - - - 1,912,188 


For new light-houses, light-boats, &c. 921,000 
Aggregate amount - $6,376,734 


[ have made out this statement of the principal 
items of the appropriations for the present year, 
which caught my eye in running hastily over 
them, and which appeared to me might be re- 
trenched with the least injury to the public interest. 
The sum might be easily swelled, by addition of 
various other appropriations of a similar character, 
to eight or nine millions. (Mr. B. was here re- 
minded, by gentlemen sitting near him, of the ex- 
ploring expedition, the new custom-houses, &c.) I 
am aware that I have omitted in the statement I 
have presented a large number of appropriations 
equally extravagant and uncalled for. But to illus- 
trate the general character of these appropriations, I 
would call the attention of the committee to the fact, 
that although we have been repeatedly informed from 
the proper department of the Government that 
light-houses had been multiplied beyond any actual 
necessity upon our Lake and Atlantic coasts, yet 
we find nearly a million appropriated to new ones 
during the present year. Except the improvements 
of this nature projected in the entrance to the har- 
bor of New York, I venture to assert, that scarcely 
one of the numerous new light-houses embraced in 
the last light-house bill is of any real importance. 
The members of the late Congress will sustain me 
in the statement that the appropriations for the 
present year were enlarged to a most unusual and 
extravagant amcunt, for the purpose of exhausting 
the surplus which tt was supposed might accumu- 
late in the ‘Treasury during the present year; and 
[ appeal to the House whether there is not now 
an ample pretext, in the reduced state of the 
finances of the country, to repeal at least so much 
as appears evidently excessive and extravagant. 

1 feel very sensibly, Mr. Chairman, the advan- 
tages Which the gentlemen connecied with the ad- 
ministration may have in the argumgpt upon this 
point. IT neither know, nor have I the means of 
knowing, so long as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall delay his report upon the subject, what por’ 
lion of the appropriations I have alluded to for the 


present year have already been expended; and what 
portion besides may be required to fulfil contracts 
or engagements, which are binding upon the Go- 
vernment. I submitted a resolution at an early 
day of the session, with a view to get information 
from the Treasury on this point. I am aware that 
it may be in the power of the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to rise in his 
place, and declare that the whole or the greater 
part of the sums I propose to retrench are already 
bound by contract; but I can remind the gentleman 
that if he shall do so, he will find some obstacles 
in his ¢ath likewise. He informed us, the other 
day, that the unexpended appropriations in the 
month of March last, of the present year, were 
twenty-eight or nine millions. We all must 
remember well that, in the month.of April follow- 
ing, the pressure in the money market had already 
increased to such extent as to shake, in some de- 
gree, the general credit of the country; some of the 
largest failures had already taken place in New 
Orleans, and one at least in New York. What 
followed in May, June, and July, | forbear to re- 
hearse. We know, however, that in these months 
there was a general wreck of commerce and bank 
credit. Can it be possible that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the other departments of the 
Government, under the existing state of the coun- 
try, and of its financial condition and prospects, 
did feel it to be their duty to hasten the expendi- 
ture of the extravagant appropriations for the year— 
to expedite and precipitate contracts and engage- 
ments; that three thousand superintendents of pub- 
lic works, engineers, and other agents engaged in 
the expenditure of the public moneys were instract- 
ed to make immediate engagements to the extent 
of the moneys appropriated? 


At such a crisis can it be possible that any of the 
heads of the Executive Departments vould have 
been so regardless of the true interest and condition 
of the country as to have encouraged or even per- 
mitted any new contracts or engagements, after it 
became at least doubtful whether the banks which 
held so large a portion of the public funds might 
not prove wholly insolvent, or, at all events, be so 
crippled in their means as to afford no certain pros- 
pect of being able to pay their debts to the Govern- 
ment? Yet, sir, unless this reckless and indefensi- 
ble course has been pursued by the Government, 
there are no considerable engagements existing for 
the expenditure of the appropriations of the present 
year, except for indispensable objects eonnected 
with the support of Government, and the. muinte- 
nance of the Army and Navy. But we shall see 
how this is, I hope, in due time. We know one 
thing, that a wise and provident administration, 
under the circumstances of the country, and after 
the true complexion of the crisis was developed 
last spring, would have permitted no engagement 
for the expenditure of money, except for indispen- 
sable objects. But, whatever may be the amount 
or nature of existing engagements, I trust the sum 
of five millions and a half may, and I believe will, 
still be found free from any such impediment. and 
that we may retrench at least that amount of the 
appropriations for the present year. 


I have now presented such a statement, founded 
upon the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
I think will be seen to be in strict accordance with 
the facts therein stated. I have also exhibited a 
statement of the condition of the Treasury, based 
upon my own estimates, both of the probable re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the two last quarters of 
the year, which varies materially from the views of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The explanations 
I have given of the different conclusions to which I 
have arrived, I hope wil! be regarded as at least 
deserving the attention of the House. But before 
I proceed to notice, a litde more in detail, what I 
consider the most material questions connected with 
this bill, and to which I have more than once allud- 
ed already, it is proper that I should notice the 
statement presented by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means; and I will remark, in 
the outset, that, however widely his statement may 
at first view appear to differ from the one presented 
by me upon the basis of the Secretary’s report, 
there will, upon examination, be found to be but 
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little substantial difference, so far as regards the 
actual means in the Treasury. 

According to the statement of that gentlema; 
(Mr. Cambreleng) there will be in the Dosti: 
on the Ist October next the following means, = 


Specie - - - $1,500,600 
Balance undrawn in the 

deposite banks - 5,000,000 
Instalment due from the 

United States Bank - 1,500,000 


Aggtegate, according to estimate of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means - ° 

Add the amount admitted to be in the 
deposite banks, which has been 
drawn upon, but which is not paid, 
and does not constitute a specific 
fund from the payment of the drafts 

And it will appear that the actual 
ainount of means in the Treasury on 
the Ist of October will be -_ 

Deduct the amount of the first instal- 
ment due from the United States 
Bank, which it is supposed will be 
paid in protested Treasury drafts, 
and may therefore be unavailable - 

And the aggregate of available means 
in the Treasury on the Ist October 
will appear to be - - 

The receipts into the Treasury, estimat- 
ed for the last quarter of the year by 
the chairman of the Committee of 
Waysand Means, will be - 

Making an aggregate of means in the 
Treasury to meet the demands upon 
it during the last quarter of the cur- 
rent year, amounting to - 

Add the means in the hand§ of disbur- 
sing officers, and which may be ap- 
plied to the public service during the 
last quarter of the year - 

And the aggregate of means already at 
the disposal of the Government du- 
ring the same period, will be - 20,000,000 
The expenditures of the last quarter of the year, 

exclusive of the amount obtained from the Mint, 

the amount required to take up protested drafts and 
contingent fund, according to the statement of the 

Committee of Ways and Means, are as follows, 

viz: 

For the ordinary service of the last 
quarter of the current year, 


$3,000,009 


4,500,000 


12,500,000 


1,500,000 


11,000,000 


4,000,000 


15,000,000 


5,000,600 


(1837,) - - $9,000,000 
For the support of the Flo- 

rida war - - 1,600,000 

Aggregate, - $10,600,000 


Add amount of fourth in- 
stalment due the States 
under the act of 23d 
June, 1836, - - 9,367,214 

Real aggregate, - 19,967,214 

Showing a surplus of means at the dis- 
posal of the Government during the 
last quarter of the current year, 
amounting to - - : 32,786 
Some explanation may be necessary to be given 

of the alterations I have made in the estimate sub- 

mitted by the chairman of the Committe of Wajs 
and Means, in relation to the amount on deposite 
in the deposite banks, and which has been drawn 
upon by drafts from the Treasury. The honora- 
bie gentleman from New York thinks that this mo- 
ney, amounting to about four millions and a hall, 
should no longer be accounted a part of the meaus 
in the Treasury. I affirm that they are as much 
means as they were before they were drawn upon. 
If they had been paid out to the drafts which were 
drawn upon them, his view would certainly be 
correct; but, because drafts had been drawn upon 
these funds, which have been prohibited and are 
now in circulation, it by no means follows that 
these moneys cease to be a part of the means of 
the Treasury. They may be paid out to other 
drafis, or arranged so as to pay that amount to 
other creditors of the Government, while the dra‘ts 
originally drawn upon them are gradually absorb- 
ed in payment of duties and for public lands, or 
taken up at the Treasury. 
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[have omitted to notice in the version I have 
sven of the statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means the fact that he sects 
down the whole amount in the banks, except what 
appears to be regarded in the light of special depo- 
sites in specie, as unavailable funds; and he con- 
tends that the available funds actually on hand on 
the Ist of October will be only 2,000,000! With 
what propriety or consistency can the gentleman 
insist upon such a Statement as being correct? 
When did all the moneys in the deposite banks 
cease to be available? Since the 15th of August 
it appears that the amount deposited in the banks 
has been diminished some three or four millions. 
Does not the gentleman know that in many, if not 
in every, quarter of the country these funds in the 
hanks are made available? They are this day as 
avail be as they have been within the last three 
or four months. The notes of the deposite banks 
have actually been received by a class of the pub- 
lic erediters at par, in some sections of the Union, 
and the diafis of the Government upon these banks 
have been notoriously sought after. FZow, then, 
cin t}e gentleman state such fund as unavailable? 
|: is only unavailable to answer the purpose of ar- 
gument here, and to lead Congress into the mea- 
sures proposed hy the Government. If the States 
shal! be tencered drafts upon the balances remain- 
ing in the hands of the deposite banks, in payment 
of the fourth instalment due the States under the 
act of 1836, and they shall refuse to receive them, 
then, with some color of propriety, these funds may 
be stated to be unavailable; but not till they shall 
be brought to some such test can they be regarded 
as unavailable. 

| have now, sir, shown that, taking the state- 
ments of the several reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as correct, if the funds lying dead in the 
hands of disbursing officers be brought forth and 
applied in aid of the expenditares of the last quar- 
ter of the year, as they should be, the fourth instal- 
ment due the States can be paid, with all other ac- 
tual demands against the Treasury during the year, 
and not scarcely more than a nominal deficit; but 
if,as has always been the case heretofore, a por- 
tion of the actual demands upon the Treasury shall 
not be presented for payment at the depositories of 
the public money within the year, there will be a 
surplus, in fact, still left in the Treasury at the end 
of the year. 

[have also, as I believe, shown, that regarding 
the estimate of the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means as correct, if we are permitted 
toemploy the amount in the hands of disbursing 
officers, the Treasury will still be able to meet all 
demands upon it, including the fourth instalment 
due the States, and leave a small surplus in the 
Treasury. But these several results are not only 
denied, but it is contended by those who have the 
direction of the public Treasury, that even the 
passage of this bill, and thereby relieving of the 
Treasury from a charge amounting to $9,367,214, 
will not supply a sufficient fund for the expendi- 
tures of the remainder of the present year. A bill 
is brought into the House, and there appears to be 
a great probability that it will pass, authorizing the 
issue Of twelve millions of Treasury notes! And 
how will the fund of the Treasury stand then, ac- 

cording to the showing of the officer at the head of 
the Treasury himself? 
The deficiency in the means of the 

Treasury, after paying all demands 

upon it during the current year, 

(1837,) including the fourth instal- 

ment due the States, is stated in the 

report of the Secretary at the sam 

only of - - ~ 
If the bill now under consideration 

Shall pass, it will relieve the Trea- 

sury of a charge during the year 

amounting to $9,367,214, which will 
leave, instead of a deficit, an ac- 
tual surplus in the Treasury amount- 

ing to ; ~ . 
If the bill authorizing the issue of 

Treasury notes to the amount of 

12,000,000 shall pass, it will swell 
the surplus means in the Treasury to 
the sum of ° - - - 15,490,649 


$5,876,565 


3,490,649 








If to this we further add the means in 

the hands of disbursing officers, the 

aggregate surplus in the Treasury 

will then be - - - 20,490,649 

The measures proposed by the Government, if 
sanctioned by this House, will lead to this result. 
Instead of an embarrassed Treasury, we shail find 
the Government again in the possession of a surplus 
of twenty millions in the Treasury! Where, then, 
the necessity of withholding from the States the 
sum which was provided and set apart by past laws 
for the States? Is it desirable to keep up a sur- 
plus in the Treasury? Is it desirable that the 
administration shall be encouraged by the posse>- 
sion of ample means still to go forward in their 
ruinous experiments? If we !ook—as we have a 
right, as it is proper we should look—to the 
source from whence this measure comes, we shall 
find ample reason to distrust the intention of those 
who support it, or the soundness of the arguments 
by which they attempt to prove the necessity of it. 
The proposition to postpone, or rather to repeal, 
the deposite act of 1836, comes from a source 
which was originally and eminently hostile to that 
law; which has never ceased to make war upon it 
and all those of the opposition who favored its pas- 
sage, ever since. One great aim of their policy, 
from that time to the present, has been to thwart 
its operation, and to make it odious with the peo- 
ple. The notorious and fatal Specie circular was 
conceived in a spirit of hostility to the deposite act 
of 1836; and I am firmly persuaded that most of 
the evil which has since befallen the country may 
be traced to the manner in which the Secretary of 
the Treasury exécuted the provisions of the law. 
In his zeal to make it be felt rather as a curse than 
a blessing, he contributed to bring upon the coun- 
try the curse of a depreciated currency. We ought 
to remember that it is the same party which now 
brings forward this proposition, which, before the de- 
positeact became a law, preferred to vest the surplus 
moneys in the Treasury in State stocks, in railroads 
to carry the mail, in fortifications that never would 
be necessary for the defence of the country, in use- 
ful public works, and in works of no use, rather 
than see it distributed among the States. Ought 
we to place much confidence in the arguments or 
representations coming from a quarter so partial, 
and unyielding in opposition to the original act 
which is now sought to be repealed? 

Some of the gentlemen who supported the act of 
1836, when it was known that there was a large 
surplus in the Treasury, as a choice of evils be- 
tween the extravagant expenditures which they 
foresaw would be the certain consequences. of its 
remaining in the Treasury, and the distribution 
among the States, seem to be under the impression 
that they are under some obligation of principle, now 
that it seems to be doubtful whether there are mu- 
neys enough in the Treasury to meet all the demands 
upon it, to vote in favor of the repeal of it. I warn 
those gentlemen not to be too easily persuaded that 
they take the right view of the subject. A litile 
refection will satisfy them that principle is now 
altogether against the present bill. Those gentle- 
men are not now the same free agents in regard to 
this subject that they were before the act of 1836 
was passed. Another and quite as important a 
principle stands in the way of their support of this 
bill as that which determined them to support the 
act of 1836; and in one view of the subject the 
principle is the same, as I will presently show. 

The question now is, whether the States have not 
acquired rights under the act of 1836, which it is 
not competent for Congress to annul or clefeat with- 
out their consent. It is a question of power and of 
right in the General Government whether, after the 
States have accepted the terms of the deposite act; 
after many of them have anticipated the funds 
which they expected to receive in payment of the 
fourth instalment, and made other important ar- 
rangements connected with their financial interests 
and condition, they will not have just cause to 
complain of a breach of faith, if this Government 
shall now proceed to abrogate the compact by le- 
gislative action merely, and without any commu- 
nication with the States. I call upon those gentle- 
men especially, who hold to what is called the 
State rights party, to.say upon what grounds they 
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can support the bill under consideration? Will it 
not*be a usurpation, a clear assumption of power 
on our part, and an insulting disregard of the State 
suvereignties, if, after deluding them with promises 
of these funds upon certain conditions, which have 
been acceded to by the States, we should claim the 
power to postpone the execution of the compact, or 
to annul the whole proceeding unconditionally, 
without reference to their wishes or interests, and 
even without consulting them. 

But, sir, we have the same grand object, inviting 
us to reject this bill, which operated with many 
gentlemen in giving their support to the deposite 
actof 1836. The question is now, as then, whether 
we shall set about curtailing the extravagance’ and 
profligacy of the Government in its expenditures, 
We have tried every other plan, every other occa- 
sion, in vain. If we would prove ourselves what 
we profess to be—if we be ourselves in earnest—if 
we are seriously the advocates of retrenc':ment and 
reform, we can never hope, in our time, a more 
propitious season to make one bold and determined 
effort. ‘* Now’s the day, and now’s the hour.” It 
we suffer ourselves to be deluded by the arguments 
and the devices of the advocates of power, and 
shall let this opportunity pass, we need never hope 
again. There is only one expedient left, and that 
is to withhold the sepplies; stop the money; keep 
the Treasury drained and low; cut off the means; 
and [ engage that the expenditures, for once, shall 
be reduced to the actual wants of the Government. 
I call upon the experienced of this House—the ob- 
servation of them, and there are some who have 
had seats here for more than twenty years—to say, 
if any time could be so fit, or promise equal suec- 
cess, in effecting this great object, asthe present. I 
repeat, if the means are not supplied, the expendi- 
tures must cease. But how are we to account for 
the course of the Executive? 

The Secretary has taunted us with our extrava- 
gance. He has told us, to our teeth, in his report, 
that the appropriations of the present year exceeded 
the amount he recommended by five or six millions; 
but how is it that we hear not one word from that 
high officer upon the subject of retrenching those 
appropriations, and thereby relieving the Treasury 
to t\xatamount? How does it happen that we have 
no estimate laid before us of that nature? So far 
from it, that we cannot even draw from him, by 
order, in the shape of a resolution of this House, 
any Statement upon this subject. Are we not 
bound to eonclude, from the course of the adminis- 
tration upon this subject, that the determination 
still to sustain the late extravagance aud profligacy, 
as a means at once of patronage and power, is in- 
flexible? But what becomes of the professions of 
the President upon this point? In his late message 
he repeatedly adverts to the virtues of economy in 
the expenditures of the Government—the necessity 
of reducing the revenue to the actual wants of the 
Government; yet we do not hear of the first step 
taken by his supporters in the House to carry out 
his views upon this subject; but, instead of re- 
trenchment, the cry is still for more money. Are 
we destined for ever to be imposed upon and de- 
luded by holiew professions—by promises of reform 
and retrenchment, which are ever to be repeated, 
and as often broken? Are we to have under this 
administration, as under the late one, the constant 
avowal of the sternest republican principles, but 
in practice the grossest infraction of every maxim 
of a free Government ? 

Is it in this respect that the President intends to 
imitate and walk in the footsteps of his distinguish- 
ed predecessor? Has he not already insulted us, 
by telling us that the late trouble and ruinous re- 
vulsion in trade, and the prostration of every inte- 
rest connected with it, were the result, in a great 
degree, of much extravagance? Have we not seen 
the Chief Magistrate of this Republic condescend- 
ing to rebuke and insult the inhabitants of the 
large cities for their extravagance, and the luxu- 
rious indulgence which the Government has set 
the example in all the modes of extravagance 
known in the practice of any Government, and is 
itself, at this moment, the greatest prodigal in the 
land! Witness the prodigal waste of. money upon 
every branch of the public service, upon the pub- 
lie works in every quarter of the Union, and expe- 
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canre it is said there are no means in the Trea- 
sury? which asks us also to give them the power 
to issue a Government paper to pay the charges 
upon the Treasury, and yet never hints at any plan 
of retrenchment and reform? I repeat, shall we 
never be exempt from the mockery of a constant 
profession of the principles of economy and reform, 
and the uniform disregard of both in the actual 
administration of the Government? 

Mir. Chairman, the only consolation I have felt 
in the survey of the wide-spread mishaps which 
have grown out of the late mal-administration of 
pu! ic affairs, particularly in relation to the cur- 
rency and finances of the country—the individual 
depression and suffering—the public loss of charac- 
ter: the only solace I could take to myself in being 
called at this unfriendly season of the year to this 
seat of national legislation was, that perchance a 
favorable opportunity had presented itself—a most 
propitious conjuncture in our affairs had arisen, 
for one further effort to bring back the Govern- 
ment to that real “republican track’? which was 
promised us with so much seeming sincerity in 
1829, and which the country at this time, and 
ali the best and dearest interests connected with 
it, so imperiously demands. Our expenditures 
have more than doubled since that period. I 
“um not s> impracticable as to ask that we should 
be brought back to the standard of the expen- 
ditures of the administration of the distinguished 
aud venerable gentleman who sits over the way, 
(Mr. Adams.) The average annual expenditures 
during his administration, exclusive of the public 
, was 413,500,000. L admit a necessity for some 
enlareement beyond that standard Ourcountry has 
crow) population and resources greatly since 
that period, and IT would be content if we could 
retrace our steps only so far as to adopt the stan- 
dard of 1833 and 1834. ‘Then, sir, our expendi- 
tures did not exceed seventeen or eighteen millions 
of dollars annually. But what hope is there that 
even this moderate reform can be accomplished, 
when we seem determined to grant the Govern- 
ment all the money they ask, and not to retrench 
one cent of the expenditures of the present year, 
though they are expected to be upwards of thirty- 
three millions of dollars !! 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion [ shall say, that I 
look upon the decision of this House upon the pre- 
sent bill with deep interest and powerful anxiety— 
not so much by reason of the interest or the profit 
the States have at stake in the question, but because I 
shall regard the vote of this House as decisive of 
the course of the Government, and of the course 
of purity and economy in its administration. If 
this manner of compelling the Government to cur- 
tail its extravagance by refusing the means of its 
indulgence, and by acting upon the mavim that an 
impoverished Treasury is better than one over- 
flowing with means, be not resorted to, I shall 
despair of success in any less favorable conjunc- 
ture, 


REMARKS OF MR. DUNCAN, 
Or Onto, 

In the House of Representatives, September 20, 1837.— 
On the bill to postpone the 4th instalment of the 
public deposites. 

Mr. DUNCAN said ke was auxious for the pas- 
sage of the bill ; there was more than one conside- 
ration that operated on his mind and induced him 
io support it. The object of the deposite act was to 
relieve the Treasury of the surplus revenue—a sur- 
plus which, as he would attempt to show, grew out 
of a policy the most dangerous and disastrous in 
its character, and which, if it had been persisted 
in, would have, in all probability, severed this Union 
—he meant the unequal and inequitable policy 
misnamed “ the .inerican System,” which had for 
its object the official elevation of its projeciors and 
zealous supporters, and which, in its operation, was 
ai the same time beneficial to one portion of the 
Union and destructive te another. The surplus was 





Deduct the sum reserved by law - 





that the policy which gave rise to its necessity 
would share the same fate. 

The question involved in the bill was simply 
whether the Government shall deposite nine mil- 
lions of dollars with the States, in proportion to 
their representation in Congress, when, to enable 
him to do it, she must borrow a sum equal in 
amount, to supply her own wants during the cur- 
rent year. 

The first fact upon which the question depends 
is, does the Government want the money? And il 


| she does, is it not better that she should keep her 
| own and use it, than to deposife it with the States 
| and run in debt for an equal amount to supply her 
| own wants? To convince the committee that the 
/ amount of the fourth instalment of the deposites 
| would be wanted by the Government for her own 
| use, he had prepared a statement, which was the 


result of a calculation from the facts stated in the 


| Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and he 


believed it would be found correct, and conclu- 


| sively show that Government would want the full 


amount of the fourth instalment. In submitiing 
the statement, he would acknowledge his obligation 


| to the worthy and distinguished gentleman from 
| Maryland, (Mr. McKim,) for the assistance he 
| had received from him in preparing the statement. 


Whole amount of money in the Treasury, Ist January, 
1837. 


| Whole amount of available money 


in the Treasury Ist of January, 
1837, applicable to public pur- 
poses - - - - $42,468,859 97 
5,000,000 00 








. $37,468,859 97 


Which amount of $37,468,859 97 


was, under the provisions of the 
act of June 23, 1836, to be 
placed in deposite with the States, 
and it is ascertained that there 


has been deposited - - 27,063,430 80 


$10,405,429 17 





The amount of the third instal- 


ment, the deposite of which has 


not been acknowledged, is - 1,165,575 18 





| Amount of fourth instalment, not 


deposited - - 
The amount reserved in the Trea- 
sury on the Ist January, 1837, 
has been increased from $5,000,- 
000 to - - - - 6,670,137 52 
The receipts in the first half year 

are as follows : 


$9,239,853 99 


From customs - $7,234,451 
From lands - - 5,307,731 
From miscellaneous 

sources - 512,263 








13,050,445 00 
To which add $600,000 in hand, 


and €50,000 in the hands of 
collectors, subject to draft - 
If no further postponement be 
granted on duty bonds, it is esti- 
mated that the whole amount of 
receipts of the last half year will 
be about - - - 


650,000 00 


9,500,000 00 


29,870,562 52 





Deduct postponement on bonds to 


the 15th November - - 2,500,000 00 





Total amount of moneys estimated 

to be received in 1837 - - $27,370,562 52 
Expenditures for the first six months of the year 1837. 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 


intercourse = = - - $2,812,540 40 
Military, including pensions - 10,603,361 49 
Naval - - - - $3,297,149 69 
Public debt - - - 20,832 75 





; 16,733,884 33 
Expenditures required to meet ex- 


32,733 884 ay 
Amount of receiptsascertainedand °’ 84 33 


computed for the year 1837 = 27,370 569 00 


Re ii 


. . . a en =p 

This is an actual deficit, notwithstanding there 
ought to be a sum equal to this always in the 
Treasury, which really shows a deficit of above 
$10,000,000. 

Whatever expenditures shall arise within the 
year upon new appropriations which Congress may 
think proper to make, will require a corresponding 
addition to this amount; but without them, it wij 
constitute an excess of $5,363,322 33 of expendi- 
tures over both the receipts and the balance at the 
end of the year, besides not leaving at the close of 
the year any thing in the Treasury or Mint for fy. 
ture uses, or to meet contingencies. 


Slate of the Treasury up to the first of October. 
By the Treasurer’s report on the 

30th of August past, it appears 

that the balance in the Treasu- 

ry, including what was in the 

custody of banks, the mint, and 


collecting officers, was then - $14,596.31) 
That the amount of this sum sub- 
ject to immediate draft, was 
only - : - - 8,928,072 
This is the amount of all drafts of 
all kinds outstanding, viz: - 5,668,239 
Drafts on banks and mint for 
debts - - 3,877,468 
Drafts on banks for trans- 
fers to States, - 45;165,575 
Drafts on receivers and 
collectors, 28th Aug. - 625,000 en 
5,668,043 
Leaving subject to draft near Sept. 
Istas above - - - 8,928,072 
Expenses in Sept. about 2,500,000, 
with receipts - - - 2,500,000 
Leaving Ist Oct. in banks, mint, 
and receivers’ and collectors’ 
hands - - - - 6,428,072 
Of the amount in banks, not over 
one ortwo millions are avail- 
able, leaving four millions un- 
available - - - 4,000,000 
2,428,072 
For the mint, which cannot be 
used immediately - - 900,000 
Amount of cash funds in the Trea- 
sury, lstof October next . 1,928,072 


Ii, said Mr. D. the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is a correct and true exposition of the 
state of the Treasury and the finances of the na- 
tion, then his statement proved, beyond all doubt, 
that the money preposed to be deposited as a fourth 
instalment was required for the use of the Govern- 
ment, and it disposed of the main question. 

Before he went into the other questions involved 
in the passage of this bill, he felt himself bound to 
discharge an obligation he was under to redeem a 
friend from some unkind remarks indulged in by 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.) 
The gentleman had represented the honorable 
Secretary’s report as obscure and unintelligible, as 
full of errors in point of its arithmetical calcula- 
tions and its grammar, and had thrown out the 
insinuation that Congress could not make a more 
fit appropriation, or one more useful, than for the 
purpose of his instruction in those branches of 
science. He regretted to hear the literary charac- 
ter of one of the principal Executive officers of 
the Government thus assailed, and attempted to be 
degraded. Such statements did not merely strike 
at the reputation of the distinguished individual 
against whom they were spoken, but they were 
calculated to reflect discredit upon the party 
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“ower, through whose instrumentality he held this 
hich and responsible station; nor did they stop 
‘are—-they embraced the Government, on whom 

. effects were more fatal, being calculated to 
bring it into contempt with the people, to desiroy 
-onfidence in its reputation, and to strip its Exe- 
euive officers of that respect which was due to 
ne stations they occupied, and which was so 
-pgential to the discharge of their high and re- 
oopsivle trusts with credit to themselves and 
che best interests of the public. He did 
not concede to public officers any privileges or 
‘qmunities in this respect that did not belong 

any other citizen, but he thought they were 
stitied to the Same respect and courtesy. He 
-iyays felt himself bound to protect and defend 
i » putation of a friend, when assailed in his ab- 
once, more especially when assailed on this floor 
ynu tly, because official station here gave privile- 
coe t.at did not belong to any but members. Was 
ita fact that there were errors in the report of the 
Secretary? If there were, he had not discovered 
them. Was ita fact that there were grammatical 
errors in the report?) He had seen no violation of 
any rules of grammar that he had ever learned. 
Perhaps, however, arithmetic and grammar in 
0.i) (Mr. D’s residence) and New Iampshire (the 
residence of the Secretary) were not the same 
things that they were in South Carolina. If so, 
the gentleman was notin fault. If otherwise, he 
had better brush the cobwebs out of his own garret, 
before he charged the honorable Secretary with a 
benighted brain. Mr. D. said he was of opinion 
hat Congress could make a more profitable appro- 
pation than the one suggested by tke gentleman, 
yiz: o give its members clear heads. Of such an 
appropriation he (Mr. 1D.) would lay claim toa 
large proportion for his own use. 

But, was ita fac. that the Secretary who controlled 
the financial interests of this nation and people, was 
ynacquainted with the two first rules of common 
aitimetic, addition, and subtraction? for the report 
from which the gentleman seemed to have formed 
his opinion, required the exercise of no other 
rules. He repeated the inquiry: is it possible that the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury who had been one of the 
frst graduates of as good an institution as the na- 
ion affords, regularly bred to the profession of the 
yw, who had practiced with honor to himself, who 
had presided in the Supreme Court of his native 
Sate, on Whose learning depended the property, 
Loerties, and often the lives of her citizens; who 
hal finally filled her Executive chair for years, 
aud whose present elevated and distinguished sta- 
on 18 the proof, the fruit and re ard of the ability 
and fidelity with which he has discharged the offi- 
val duties of every proud and responsible station, 
assigned to him by his country—is it possible that 
ie 's unacquainted with the first principles and 
rules of grammer and arithmetic? Such poison 
going forth with the report carries its own antidote. 
S ould an appropriation ever be made such as the 
gen'leman recommends he [Mr. D.] should be un- 
Wiling that the gentleman (Mr. P.] should receive 
avy portion of itas the Secretary’s tutor, until he 
iad seen some new evidence of his capacity to 
each him. He had manifested some warmth, and 
he hoped he would he excused, for such feelings 
aud such a disposition constituted a part of his na- 
‘ure, and the exercise of such feelings, he felt proud 
0 say had been and would continue to be his prac- 
‘ice. Should charges of a like character, or any 
cher which were unjust, and calculated to injure 
‘Timpair the reputation of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, or any other gentleman, in whose 
honesty he had confidence, be made on this floor, 
or elsewere in their absence, he (Mr. D.] if present, 
vould exert his feeble efforts to defend him or them. 

® who attacks an absent friend, or who does not 
‘fend him when attacked by another, or who yields 
“ven a silent assent, when his friend is calumniated, 
must be regarded as wholly unworthy of confi- 
“ehce or esteem. 
hey 'o return to the subject of this bill. Isit 
sod policy for the Government to deposite her 
ae with the States for their use, when she 
anls to use it herself? The decision of this ques- 
a . ome te him a small business. Present the 

question, and there was no schoolboy in the 
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Postponement of fourth instalment—Mr. Duncan. 
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district he had the honor to represent who did not 
carry the answer on the end of his tongue. What 
was there about the question that prevented it from 
being a plain, easy question to answer? We are 
told that there exists a contract between the Govern- 
ment and the States, that is binding in law, in equity 
and in conscience. That Congress, by a solemn 
act, had agreed to deposite the surplus revenue with 
the States for safe keeping, provided the States 
would agree to receive it, and that the States had 
agreed to the only condition n-cessary to complete 
the contract, viz: to receive them. Therefore, the 
States were entitled to the full benefit of the con- 
tract, and in good faith the money ought to be paid 
over. What miserable sophistry!! What pitiful 
subterfuge to cover nakedness and deformity, and 
how far from every true princivle connected with 
the question. Whatis the title of the deposite act? 
“An actto provide for the deposite of the surplus 
revenue, and safe keeping of the same.” Is there 
any thing in the title of this act that authorizes the 
belief that Congress intended that the States should 
have any other benefit from the public moneys, than 
a depositer should have from any general depo- 
site? Is there any expression in the body of 
the act that conveys any other meaning? 
On the contrary, is it not full of provisions by 
which such inferences are studiously foreclosed and 
avoided? Does not the act provide the manner in 
which the Secretary of the Treasury shall recall 
them whenever the circumstances of the Govern- 
ment may require?) Did the supporters of that 
law attempt to convey the idea, er advance the 
argument, when it was under consideration, that 
the surplus revenue, in the form of a deposite, was 
really to be a gift to the States? No, sir. At the 
time the bill was under consideration there was no 
idea. held out or advanced, other than that the mo- 
ney was to be placed with the Staies for safe keep. 
ing. But gentlemen who rejoice at the embarrass- 
ed state of the Treasury, and who are shouting 
that their former predictions of misrule and ruin are 
verified, are willing, in violation cf the neaning, 
spirit, and express words of the deposite law, to 
withhold from Government the necessary funds of 
conducting its only legitimate operations, and that, 
too, for party effect; so that possibly what thev 
heretofore predicted, and now declare has happen- 
ed, may vet, peradventure, prove true. But in 
what section, sentence, word, or syllable of that 
act is the provision to warrant the statement that 
the Government is pledged to deposite with the 
States the means of her own, which are necessary 
to conduct her own concerns? Suir, sech a con- 
struction of the act, and such a policy, is revolting 
to every economist and correct judge ef ordi- 
nary dealings and business habits. In what, he 
again asked, did the plighted faith of Govern- 
ment consist? It seemed to him to have all 
the characteristics and features of any individual 
transaction, and all the rules of justice, honor, and 
equity, that apply in one case wili apply in the 
other, Suppose (said Mr. D) I tell a friend and 
relative that I shall, at a given time, have more of 
the needful than I shall want for my own use, and 
knowing that he has a better way of securing and 
keeping it than I have, I will deposite it with him 
for safe keeping. That I will deposite my money 
with him in instalments, as it accrues upon my 
stocks, my farms, and from my factories ; provided 
he will accept it and safely keep it until I want to 
use it. That,in conformity with the proposition thus 
made by me, and acceded to by my friend, I had 
made deposites at three different times ; but before 
the time arrived for making a fourth, according to. 
the terms of my propositien, my income is cut off ; 
my factories are consumed hy fire; the crops on my 
farm are destroyed ; and the value of my stocks de- 
teriorated by some accidental or unaccountable cir- 
cumstance ; should I be bound in law, in equity, 
or morals, to complete the fourth deposite, at the 
expense of my business, my prosperity, my hap- 
piness, my domestic comfort, or my business repu- 
tation? No man in his senses would say that I 
should. All the reasons to excuse the compliance 
with the proposition to deposite in the individual 
case supposed, will apply to the proposition of the 
Government contained in the deposite act. 

But before I conclude this part of my remarks, 


">t me ask where would be the advantage to the 
States and people if they adopted and acted upon 
the propositions and principles of the gentlemen op- 
posed to the bill, by fully executing the deposite 
act? It had been shown that Government must 
contract a loan, in some form, equal to the amount 
to be paid; and who must pay it?) Where is the 
money to come from when pay day arrives? Why, 
the people. What advantage to them to make the 
payment to the States, and then turn round shortly 
and levy a tax upon the people who compose the 
States for whose benefit alone the law is to be exe- 
cuted? Is there any good to be derived by an 
odious, and dangerous, and unconstitutional, and 
deceiving exercise of the power to levy money? 
Has not our Government been shaken, and the very 
existence of our happy Union already threatened, 
by a policy of this deseription—odious to every 
friend of equal rights, and as unconstitutional as 
odious? His objections to incur a debt to enable 
them to make the deposite, appeared to him of great 
weight. He thought it would indireetly establish 
the fact that the Federal Government had the right 
to levy taxes in the form of a “ tariff’—which is 
an indirect tax upon the people, and in its effects 
as oppressive as a direct one—and thereby to col- 
leet money from the people to bestow on the States, 

And here, sir, said Mr. D. is where the great se- 
cret lies; this is the mainspring of all the hostility 
tothe bill. If its opposers, who were the enemies 
of the auministration, and represented the paity 
that had been striving to aggrandize the Federal 
Government at the expense of the reserved sove- 
reignty of the States, and to strip them of their in- 
dependent rights, ever since the formation of the 
Union, cowld succeed in preventing the passage of 
the bill, they will have achieved a great and impor- 


tant point—an exercise of power no less than that 
of taxing the peopte at will, aml of previd the 
means of subjugating them and the States with 


their own money. And thé failure of the bill would 
exhibit a standing record of a precedent and war- 
rant that the Government possessed the right of ex- 
ercising such a power henceforth and forever,which 
would be felt so far as the influence of those com- 
posing the body wouldextend. Sir, look at the ri- 
diculous predicament in which the General Go- 
vernment and States wi!l be placed by the failure 
of the bill and a resortto a loan. Furst, the Go- 
vernment borrows money on interest, and deposites 
it with the Staies for their use wit! 
The people at feast lose the interest 
lous operation. . 

But the States must have receiving officers who 
must be paid; they must have disbursing oflicers, 
and they must be paid: thus the money is dimi- 
nished by per centage and fees, in addition to the 
loss of interest. ‘They may also employ dishonest 
men as their agents, and thus entirely lose the prin- 
cipal. Agaim: if Government has to make a loan, 
there must be officers employed for that purpose. 

hese will sweat away a little of the cash in fees 
and salaries. When pay day comes there must be 
paymasiers and receivers: here must be fees also, 
and the fund is sweated again. It may be that the 
Federal Government, by dishonest hands, may lose 
the principal fund when paid back and diminished, 
as I have shown it must necessarily be; or she may 
lose large sums when borrowed, that will never get 
into the hands of the States. If the bill does not 
pass all the honest drains which I have noted, and 
perhaps more, must occur, and the dishonest ones 
may occur. I put it to the good sense of every indi- 
vidual who shears me, if it is not betier that the 


vepnrt 


Interest. 
in this ridicue 


General Government keep its own money, and 
use it for the purposes for which it wants mo- 
ney, and must have it? Mr. D. said he was 
not only in favor of this bill, now the sur- 
plus revenue was disposed of, but he was op- 
posed to the policy out of which it grew. The 
unequal, extravagant, and ereessive tariff, the 


system miscalled “the Great American System;” 
@ system which he hoped, as he hoped for the pre- 
servation of the Constitution, the support of our 
free institutions, and the perpetuity of the Union, 
never to see again revived but from imperious ne- 
cessity, which he hoped and believed never would 
exist. He would not leave the subject without re- 
curring to the motive which had originated the 
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policy that created the surplus. He said it shad 
ever been the object of the opposers of the adminis- 
tration (he meant the federal party, for he liked to 
cali things by their right names) to enrich the Fede- 
ral Government, and thereby diminish the reserved 
sovereignty and independence of the States, and 
consequently the liberty of the people. They were 
the same party, and governed by the same princi- 
ple, which wanted, at the inception of the Union, 
‘aq limited monarchy, and a Senate for life; and 
after failing in that, had striven from that 
tine to this for a Gvevernment as nearly monar- 
chical rich and powerful, great 
and federal Government will sut- 
fice, provided nothing better can be had. He 
ashi the friends of liberty how long it would be 
before that elass of politicians would have what they 
wanted as a substitute for a limited monarchy, 
provided it were once determined that the General 
Government had the power of raising, by direct tax 
or indirect tax, any sum beyond what was really 
necessary for the exercise of its constitutional du- 
ties, how long before the prostration of the State Go- 
vernments, except in form, would be effected? For, 
the moment they admitted a doliar could be raised 
fur any other purpose, they admitted a principle by 
which any number of millions might be levied. 
Where, then, would be their personal liberty, their 
State sovereignty?) What would have been gained 
by their independence? Gone, sir! gone for ever— 
swallowed ap and merged in the great vortex of 
federal wealth and power. Sir, (said Mr. D.) when 
our gallant ancestors shook off the fetters and 
shackles that bound them to the British throne, the 
aggregate amount of freedom and independence 
then belonged to the people in their indivi- 
dual capacity, and to the emancipated colonial 
When the union of the colonies 
formed the Federal\Government, the colonial Gov- 
ernments, under the designation of States, each sur- 
rendered a portion of its sovereignty, or rather 
yielded certain of its State rights, to the Federal 
Government; but there was no increase or dimi- 
nution of power; it was no more than a transfer of 
the right to exercise power. It took of the power 
which the States had derived from the people, and 
gave to the Federal Government; and what was 
not trans‘erred was reserved. 

Mr. D. said, “ money is power;” that as an indivi- 
dual, aState, ora nation became rich, it become 
powerlul; that as a Government became rich, 
(wheu it was made so by taxes,) so in proportion 
did the people become poor; that in proportion as 
the Federal Goversment became powerful in this 
respect, So did the State Governments become weak 
and dependent, because the amount of power thus 
derived was taken from them. The diminution in 
their strength might be measured by their indebted- 
ness. If the Federal Government is unrestricted, 
and may co''ect taxes from the States and people, 
she must become rich and powerful at their ex- 
pease, ubless she pays itback. He hardly thought 
many of the people would be willing to have a col- 
lection of a sum made from them, that a part of it 
might be paid back. 

He thought it very important that the State and 
General Governments should each be confined to 
the objects for which they were created. If they 
were permitted to pass their bounds, there could be 
no calculation as to the result. It was clear to his 
mind that the United States had no powers not 
granted in the Constitution, and there could not be 
found therein the grant of any power to loan or 
levy money to give away, or to atford the oppor- 
tunity of having it wel/ kept. Usurpations are dan- 
gerous; he would never tread on even doubtful 
ground, if he could avoid the necessity. If the 
General Government assumes the exercise of 
powers not expressly granted by the Constitution, 
she comes in collision with the reserved rights of 
the States. If the State Governments assume the 
exercise of powers which have been surrendered to 
the General Government, or which have never been 
surrendered by the people, they come in collision 
either with the General Government or the liberties 
of the people. If the constitutional bounds in 
either case are overleaped, what assurance have 
the people that their liberties and reserved mehts 
may not be imperceptibly frittered away and swal- 


as possible; a 


consolidated 


Governments. 


lowed up by the Governments created eriginally 
for their protection, and they stripped naked as a 
Danish boor or a Russian serf, especially if the 
United States may tax them, and the States may 
tax them, when neither tax is to be levied for 
either National or State purposes. It was by gradual 
usurpations that any Government became tyranni- 
cal. No people ever gave up at once more or 
natural and inherent rights than was necessary to 
protect the residue. Mr. B. repeated he should 
vote for the bill, because he was opposed to the po- 
licy out of which the surplus grew. 

I go for it, because the purposes for which the 
deposite act was passed have been accomplished, 
viz: the disposal of an accumulated fund. I go 
for it, because the Government wants the use of 
the money, and must have it, and has no right to 
supply its place, if not used, by a tax or loan. He 
acted in this matter without any instructions from 
his constituents; all that guided him was his own 
judgment, and a knowledge of the fact that he had 
the honor to representa high-minded and honorable 
people, who stood ready, at all times, to maintain 
their Government—a people who did not carry 
their patriotism in their pockets; whose love of 
liberty did not consist in the enjoyment ef a few 
dollars and cents, but in love of country, in an at- 
tachment to her institutions, and in a disposition to 
sacrifice every selfish and personal consideration to 
the shrine of correct principles—a people who do 
not live for themselves, but for their friends, their 
country, and posterity. 


REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN, 


Or Sourn CaRoLina. 
In Senate, September 19, 1837.—On the bill authori- 
sing an issue of Treasury notes. 

Mr. Presipent: An extraordinary course of 
events, with which all are too familiar to need re- 
cital, has separated, in fact, the Government and 
the banks. What relation shall they bear here- 
after? Shall the banks again be used as fiscal 
agents of the Government? Be the depositories of 
the public money? And, above all, shall their 
notes be considered and treated as money, in the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government? 
This is the great and leading question; one of the 
first magnitude, and full of consequences. I have 
given it my most anxious and deliberate attention; 
and have come to the conclusion that we have 
reached the period when the interest both of the 
Government and the banks forbid a rennion. I now 
propose to offer my reasons for this conclusion. I 
shall do it with that perfect frankness due to the 
subject, to the country, and the position I occupy. 
All I ask 1s, that 1 may be heard with a candor and 
fairness corresponding to the sincerity with which 
I shall deliver my sentiments. 

Those who support a reunion of the banks and 
the Government, have to overcome a preliminary 
difficulty. They are now separated, by operation 
of law, and cannot be united while the present state 
of things continue, without repealing the law which 
has disjoined them. Iask, whois willing to propose 
its repeal? Is there any one who, during the sus- 
pension of specie payments, would advocate their 
employment as the fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment, who would make them the depositories of 
the public revenue, or who would receive and pay 
away their notes in the public dues? If there be 
none, then it results that the separation must con- 
tinue for the present, and that the reunion must be 
the work of time, and depending on the contin- 
gency of the resumption of specie payments. 

But suppose this difficulty to be removed, and 
that the banks were regularly redeeming their notes, 
from what party in this body can the proposition 
come, or by which can it be supported, for a reunion 
between them and the Government? Who, after 
what has happened, can advocate the reunion of 
the Government with the league of State banks? 
Can the opposition, who for years have been de- 
nouncing it as the most dangerous instrument of 
power, and efficient means of corrupting and con- 
trolling the Government and country? Can they, 
afier the exact fulfilment of all their predictions of 
disastrous consequences from the connexion, now 
turn round and support that which they have so 
long and loudly condemned? We have heard 
much from the opposite side of untried experiments 


{ on the currency. I concur in the justice of the 


| censure. Nothing can be more delicate than 1, 
currency. Nothing can require to be more ,j,\- 
cately handled. It ought never to be tamno:.. 
with, nor touched, until it becomes absolutele - 
cessary. But if untried experiments justly deserns 
censure, What condemnation would a repetition 
an experiment that has failed deserve? An ex dy 
ment that has so signally failed, both in the opin 
of supporters and opponents, as to call down : 
bitter denunciation of those who tried jr. If - 
make the experiment was folly, the repetition, 
would be madness. But if the opposition ine 
support the measure, how can it be expected . 
receive support from the friends of the administra, 
tion, in whose hands the experiment has so signa), 
failed, as to call down from them execrations den 
and loud 2 *v 

If, Mr. President, there be any one point {y}jy 
established by experience and reason, I hold jt eis 
the utter incompetency of the State banks to fur. 
nish, of themselves, a sound and stable currene, 
They may succeed in prosperous times, but tis 
first adverse current necessarily throws them ini 
utter confusion. Nor has any device been foun 
to give them the the requisite strength and stabjliny 
but a great centraland controlling bank, instituis 
under the authority of this Government. | go fy;. 
ther. If we must continue our connexion with the 
banks—if we must receive and pay away thei; 
notes as money, we not only have the right to regy. 
late and give’ uniformity and stability to them, by 
we are bound to do so, and to use the most efficien; 
means for that purpose. The constitution make; 
it our duty to lay and collect the taxes and duties 
uniformly throughout the Union; to fulfil which 
we are bound to give the highest possible equality 
of value throughout every part of the country, 
whatever medium it may be collected in; and 
that be bank notes, to adopt the most effective means 
of accomplishing it, which experience has show, 
to be a bank of the United States. This has beey 
long my opinion. I entertained it in 1816, and 
repeated it in my place here on the deposite ques. 
tion in 1834. The only alternative then is, disguise 
it as you may, between a disconnexion and a bank 
of the United States. This is the real issue to 
which all must come, and ought now to be openly 
and fairly met. 

But there are difficulties, in the way of a national 
bank, no less formidable than a reconnexion with 
the State banks. It is utterly impracticable, at pre. 
sent, to establish one. There is reason to believe 
that a majority of the people of the United States are 
deliberately and unalterably opposed to it. Atall 
events, there is anumerous, respectable, and power 
ful party (I refer to the old State rights party) who 
are, and ever have been, from the beginning of the 
Government, opposed to the bank; and whose opin- 
ions, thus long and firmly entertained, ought at leas 
to be so much respected as to forbid the creation of 
one, withoutan amendment of the constitution. To 
this must be added the insuperable difficulty, that 
the Executive branch of the Government is openly 
opposed to it, and pledged to interpose his veto, on 
constitutional grounds, should a bill pass to inecot- 

rate one. For four years,at least, then, it will be 
impracticable to charter a bank. What musth 
done in the mean time? Shall the Treasury be re 
organized to perform the functions which have been 
recently discharged by the banks, or shall the Stale 
institutions be again employed until a bank can le 
created? Inthe one case, we shall have thesomucl 
villified and denounced sub-treasury, as it is called; 
and in the other, difficulties insurmountable woul 
grow up against the establishment of a bank Le 
the State institutions be once reinstated, and re- 
united to the Government as their fiscal agents, and 
they will be found the first and most strenuous 0p 
ponents of a national bank, by which they would te 
overshadowed and curtailed in their profits. I hold 

it certain that in prosperous times, when the Siaie 
banks are in full operation, it is impossible to ¢- 
tablish a national bank. Its creation, then, should 
the reunion with the State banks take place, wil 
be postponed until some disaster, similar to the 
present, shall again befall the country. But it re 
quires little of the spirit of prophecy to see ths! 
such another disaster would be the death of the 
whole system. Already it has had two paralyt¢ 
strokes—the third would prove fatal. 

But suppose these difficulties were overcome! 
would stil be opposed to the incorporation of @ ban‘ 
So far from affording the reliet’ which many a 
cipate, it would be the most disastrous measure the! 
could be adopted. As great as is the calamity 
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jer which the country is su‘ieiiag, it is nothing to | 
hat would follow the creation of such an insiiu- | 
% under exisung: cireunist iu In order w 
State institutions to pay specie, the bank 
a capital as great, or nearly as great. in 
to the existing 1ms‘itutions, as the la‘ 
when establis! ed, to those of tha: d ay. 
This would give it aa immense capital, not mich 
than one hunare d millions of dollars, of Whieh 
— ve proporuion, say iwenly millions, must be 
. large rom what source is it to be deriv: d? 
From the State banks? lt would emply their vaulis, 
j leave therm mt the most helpless condition. 
- mabroad, and England in particular! Itwould 
reece that revulsive current, which has lately 
ea the country with desolation. the tide is 
ll running to Europe, and if forced back by any 
qrtiicial cause, before the foreign debt is paid, can- 
noi but be followed by the most disastrous conse- 


CDCeS- J ae 
Put suppose this difficulty overcome, and the 


bank re established, I ask what would be the effects 
ander such circumstances ? Where would it find 
room for business commensurate with its extended 
capital, without crashing the State institutions, en- 
ebled by the withdrawal of their means in order 
to create the instrument of their oppression? A 
few of the more vigorous might survive butthe far 
reaer portion, with their debtors, creditors, and 
stockholders, would be involved in common ruin. 
The bank would, indeed, give a specie currency, 
not by enabling the existing institttions to resume, 
but by destroying them and taking their place. 

Those who take a different view, and so fondly 
anticipate relief from a national bank, are deceived 
bya supposed analogy between the present situa- 
jon of the country and that of 1816, when the late 
hank was chartered, after the war with Great 
Britain. I was an actor in that scene, and may be 

rmitted to speak in relation to it with some little 
authority. Between the iwo periods there is little or 
no analogy. They stand almost in contrast. In 
1816, the Government was a debtor to the banks— 
now it is a creditor: a difference of the greatest 
importance, as far as the present question is con- 
cerned. The banks had over-issued, it is true, but 
their over-issues were tothe Government—a solvent 
and able debtor, whose credit, held by the banks in 
the shape of stock, was at par. It was their exces- 
sive issues to the Government, on its stock, which 
mainly caused the suspension ; in proof of which, 
itis a remarkable fact, that the depreciation of 
bank paper under gold and silver was about equal 
tothe proportion which the Government stock held 
bythe banks bore totheir issues. It was this excess 
that hang on the market and depressed the value of 
their notes. The solution is easy. The banks took 
the Government stock payable in twelve years, and 
issued their notes for the same payable on demand, 
in Violation of the plainest principles of banking. 
It followed, of course, fhat when their notes were 
presented for payment, they had nothing but Gov- 
erment stock to meet them. But its stock was at 

r, and all the banks had to do was to gointo mar- 
et with the stock they held and take up their notes, 
and thus the excess, which hung upon the market 
and depressed their value, would have been with- 
drawn from circulation, and the residue would have 
risen to par, or nearly par, with gold and silver, 
when specie payments might be easily resumed. 

This they were unwilling to do. They were 
profiting every way—by drawing interest on the 
stock, by discounting on it as capital, and by its con- 
unued rise in the market. It became necessary to 
compel them to surrender these advantages. ‘Two 
methods presented themselves—one a bankrupt law, 
andthe other a national bank. I was opposed to 
the former then, as 1am now. I regarded it asa | 
arsh unconstitutional measure—opposed to the 
nights of the States. If they have not surrendered 
the right to ineorporate banks, as is conceded, its 
exercise cannot be controlled by the action of this 

ernment, which has no power but what is ex- 
Rressly granted, and no authority to control the 
in the exercise of their reserved powers. 

It remained to resort to a national bank, as the 
ineans of compulsion. It proved effectual. Specie 
payments were restored; but, even with this striking 
advantage, it was followed by great pressure in 
1818, °19, and °20, as all who are old enough to re- 
member that period mustfrecollect. Such, in fact, 
must ever be consequence of resumption, when 
forced under the mest favorable circumstances; and 
such, accordingly, it proved even in England, with 
all her resources and with all the caution she used 
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in restoring a specie circulation, afier the long sus- 
pension of 1797. What, then, would be its eflect 
in the present condition of the country, when the 
Government is a creditor, instead of a debtor; when 
there are so many newly created bands without | 
established credit; when the over-issues are so 
great; and when so large a poruon of the debtors 
aie vot in a condition to be coerced? As great as 
is the ide of disaster which is passing over the land, 
it would be as nothingto what would follow were 
a hational bank to be established as the means of 
coereahy spoce payments. 

1 aim (aud io speak without reserve on this im- 
potiam pomt. iv opinion then is, that, if it should 
be determined to compel the restoration of specie 
Payiurents by th of banks, there is but one 
way—but to thai | have insuperable odjections. I 
mean the adoption of the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States as the fiseal agent of the Government. 
It is already in operation, and sustained by great 
resources and powerful connexions, both at home 
and broad. Through its agency specie payments 
inight undoubtedly be restored, and that with far 
less disaster than through a newly created bank ; 
but not without severe pressure. I cannot, however, 
vote for such a measure. I cannot agree to give a 
preierence and such advantages to a bank of one of 
the members of this confederacy over those of 
others—a bank dependant upon the will of a State 
and subject to its influence and control. I cannot 
consent to confer such favors on the stockholders, 
many of whom, if rumor is to be trusted, are foreign 
capitalists, and without claim on the bonnty of the 
Government. But, if all these and many other 
objections were overcome, there is still one which I 
cannot surmount 

There has been. as we all know, a conflict be- 
tween one of the departments of the Government 
and that institution, in which, in my opinion, the 
department was the assailant; but I cannet consent, 
after what has oceurred, tu give to the bank a tri- 
umph over the Government, for such its adoption as 
the fiscal agent of the Government would neces- 
sarily be considered. It would degrade the Gov- 
ernment in the eyes of our citizens and of the world, 
and go far to make that bank the Goverament itself. 

But, if ali these difficulties were overcome, there. 
are others, tome, wholly insurmountable. I belong 
to the State rights party, which, at all times, from 
the beginning of the Government to this day, has 
been opposed to such an institution, as unconstitu- 
tional, inexpedient, and dangerous. They have 
ever dreaded the union of the political and moneyed 
power, and the central action of the Government to 
which it so strongly tends; and, at all times, have 
strenuously resisted their junction. ‘Time cnd expe- 
rience have confirmed the truth of their principles 
and this, above all other periods, is the one at which 
it would be most dangerous to depart from them. 
Acting on them, I have never given my countenance 
or supportto a national bank, but under a compul- 
sion which I felt to be imperious, and never without 
an open declaration of my opinion as unfavorable 
to a bank. 

In supporting the bank of 1816, I openly declared 
that, as a question de novo, I would be decidedly 
against the bank, and would be the last to give it 
my support. 1 also stated that, in supporting the 
bank then, I yielded to the necessity of the case, 
growing out of the then existing and long established 
connexion between the Government and the bank- 
ing system. I took the ground, even at that early 

veriod, that so long as the connexion existed ; so 
oe as the Government received and paid away 
bank notes as money, they were bound to regulate 
their value, and had no alternative but the establish- 
ment of a national bank. 

I found the connexion in existence and established 
before my time, and over which‘l con! have no 
control. ‘I yielded to the necessity in order to cot- 
rect the disordered state of the currency, which had 
fallen exclusively under the control of the States. I 
yielded to what |i could not reverse, just as any 
member of the Senate now would, who might be- 
lieve that Louisiana was unconstitutionally adinitted 
into the Union, but who would, nevertheless, feel 
compelled to vote to extend the laws to that State, 
as one of its members, on the ground that its admis- 
sion was an act, whether constitutional or nnconsti- 
tutional, which he could not reverse. 

- In 1834, I acted in conformity to the same prin- 
ciple, in proposing the renewal of the bank charter, 
for a short period. My object, as expressly avowed, 
was to use the bank to break the connexion between 
the Government and the banking system gradu. 
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ine catastrophe which has now 
beiallen us, and which T then clearly perceived. 
But the connexion, which ! believed to be irrever- 
sible in S16, has now been broken by operalion vi 
law. ft is now an open question. “T feel myself 
free, for the first time, to eho course on mJ 
important subject, and, in « pposing a bank, | act in 
conformity to principles which T have entertained 
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ever since I have { Uly investicated the subject 


But my opposition to a re-wni with the bank 


is not confined to objections limited toa national o} 
State bank It goes beyond { comprehend 


i! ' 1 } 


others of a more generi iture relating to the eui 
renev, Which to me are decisive. LT ar 
pression that the connexion | a most 
influence over bank curreney: that it 

turb that stability and uniformity of 1 
essential to a sound currenev 
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leading causes of that te ndeney to expansion and 
contraction, which ¢ xyperience h hown is ineident 
to bank notes as a eurrency. ‘They ore, in 1 
opinion, at best, without the reqnisite qualiti 
constitute a currency even when une ected with 
the Government; and are doubly disqoalitied 
reason of that connexion, which subjects them to 
udden expansions and contractions, and exposes 
them to faial catastrophes, snch as the present. 

I will explain my views. A bank nolecireula 


not merely on account of the credit 
by which it is issued, but because 


the institution 


Government re 


ceives it like gold and silver in allits dues, and thus 
adds its own credit to thatof the bank. Ut, in fact 
virtually endorses on the note of every specie 


ny 
‘i i 
t mits dues 


’ 
adds to the eiren 


ing bank, “receivable by Goverum 
To understand how greatly this 


lation of bank notes, we niust remetober that Gov- 


ernment is the great money dealer of the country 

and the holder of immense publie domains, and that 
it has the power of creating adeimond against every 
citizen as high as it pleases, ip the shepe of 

or duiv, which ean be discharer law pov 

Is, only by bank notes or gold and « 

course, cannot but add greatly to the eredit ot bank 
notes, and contribute much to their eireniation, 


though it may be difficult to determine with any 
precision to to what extent. It certamly is very 
great. For why is it that an individual c* the first 
credit, whose responsibility 1s so indisputable that 
his friend of equal credit endorses bis note tor 
nothing, should put his with his friend’s, being 
their joint credit, into a bank, and take out the 
notes of the bank, which is, in fact, but the credit 


of the bank itself, and pay six per cent. discount 
between the credit of himself and his friend and 
that of the bank?) The known and es'ablished 


dit of the bank may be one reason, but there is an- 
other and powerful one: the Government treats th 
credit of the bank as gold and silverin all its trans 
actions, and does not treat the credit of individual 
in the same manner. ‘T’o test the truth, let us re- 
verse the case, and suppose the Government to treat 
the joint credit of the individuals as money, and, 
not the credit of the bank; and is ithotobvious, that 
instead of borrowing from the bank, and paving six 
per cent. discount, the bank would be glad to bor- 
row trom them on the same terms. From this we 
may perceive the powerful influence, which bank 
caivehaniias derives from the connexton with i 
credit of the Government 

It follows, as a necessary consequence, that toti 

extent of this influence, the issues of the Banks 
expand and contract with the expansion and con 
traction of the fiseal action of the Governmen! 
with the increase of its duties, taxes, income, an: 
expenditure: with the deposites in its vaults acting 
as additional capital, and the amount of bank not 
withdrawn, in consequence, from cirenlation; a!! 
of whieh must directly affect the amonnt of their 
business and and bank currency must of 
course partake of all those vibrations to which 
the fiseal action of the Government is necessarily 
exposed, and, when great and sudden, must expose 
the system to catastrophes such as we now witness. 
In fact a more suitable instance cannot be selec 
ed to illustrate the trath of what I assert, than the 
present; as I shall proceed to show. 

To wnderstand the causes which have led to the 
present state of things, we must go back to the year 
1824. when the tariff system triumphed in Congress 
—a system which imposed duties, not for the pur- 
pose of revenue, but to encourage the industry ot 
one portion of the Union at the expense of the other 
This was followed up by the act of 1828, which 
consummated the system. Jt raised the duties so 
extravagantly, that out of an annual importation of 
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sixty-four millions, thirty-two passed me paar 
sury; that is, Government took one a or ? 
liberty of introducing the other. Countless mil- 
lions were thus poured into the Treasury beyond 
the wants of the Government, which became in 
fime the source of the most extravagant expendi- 
tures. This vast increase of receipts and expen- 
ditures was followed by a corresponding expansion 
of the business of the banks. They had to discount 
and issue freely to enable the merchantsto pay their 
duty bonds, as well as to meet the vastly increased 
expenditures of the Government. Another effect 
followed the act of 1828, which gave a still farther 
expansion to the action of the banks, and which is 
worthy of notice. It turned the exchange with 
Engiand in favor of this country. That portion of 
the proceeds of our exports, which, in consequence 
of the high duties, could no longer return with 
profit, in the usual articles which we had been in 
the habit of receiving principally from that coun- 
try in exchange for our exports, returned in gold 
and silver, in order to purchase similar articles at 
the North. This was the first cause which gave 
that western direction to the precious metals, the 
revulsive return of which has been followed by so 
many disasters. With the exchange in our favor, 
and consequently no demand for gold and silver 
abroad, and the vast demand for money attendant 
on an increase of the revenue, almost every re- 
straint was removed on the discounts and issues of 
the banks, especially in the northern section of the 
Union, where these causes principally operated. 
With their increase, wages and prices of every 
description rose in proportion, followed of course 
by an increasing demand on the banks for further 
issues. ‘This is the true cause of that{expansion of 
the currency, Which began about the commence- 
ment of the late administration; but which was 
erroneously charged by it to the Bank of the United 
States, It rose out of the action of the Government. 

The bank, in increasing its business, acted in 
obedience to the condition of things at the time, 
and in conformity with the banks generally in the 
same section. It was at this juncture that the late 
administration came into power—a juncture re- 
markable in many respects, but more especially in 
relation to the question of the currency. Most of 
the causes which have since terminated in the com- 
plete prostration of the banks and the commercial 
prosperity of the country were in full activity. 

Another cause, about that time, (I do not remem- 
ber the precise date,) began to produce powerful 
effects, Trefer tothe last renewal of the charter 
of the Bank of England. lt was renewed for ten 
years, and, among other provisions, contained one 
making the notes of that bank a legal tender in all 
cases except between the bank and its creditors. 
The effect was to dispense still further with the use 
of the precious metals in that great commercial 
country, which, of course, caused them to flow out 
in every direction through the various channels of 
its commerce. A large portion took their direction 
huherward, and served still further to increase the 
current, which, from causes already enumerated, 
was flowing sostrongly inthis direction; and which 
sul] further increased the force of the returning cur- 
rent, on the turn of the tide. 

The administration did not comprehend the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which surrounded it. Instead 
of perceiving the true reason of the expansion of 
the currency, and adopting the measures necessary 
to arrest it, theyattributed it to the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and made it the cause or pretext for wag- 
ing war on that institution. Among the first acts of 
hostility, the deposites were removed, and transfer- 
red to selected State banks, the effect of which, 
instead of resisting the tendency to expansion, was 
to throw off the only restraint that held the bank- 
ing insututions of the country in check; and of 
course gave to the swelling tide, which was destin- 
ed to desolate the country, a powerful impulse. 
Banks sprung up in every direction ; discounts and 
issues increased almost without limitation; and an 
immense surplus revenue accumulated in the de- 
posite banks, which, after the payment of the pub- 
ic debt, the most extravagant appropriations could 
not exhaust, asd which acted as additional bank- 
ing capital. The value of money daily depreciat- 
ed; prices rose; and then commenced those un- 
bounded speculations, particularly in public lands 
which was transferred, by millions of acres, from 
the pablic to the speculators for worthless bank 
notes, till at length the swelling flood was checked, 
andthe revulsive current burst its barriers, and 
overspread and desolated the land. 
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The first check came from the Bank of England, — 


which, alarmed at the loss of its precious metals, 
refused to discount American bills, in order to pre- 
vent a further decrease of itscash means, and cause 
a return of those which it had lost. Then follow- 
ed the execution of the deposite act, which, instead 
of a remedial measure, as it might have been made 
if properly executed, was made the instrument of 
weakening the banks at the point of pressure, espe- 
cially in the great metropolis of the Union, where 
so large a portion of the surplus revenue was ac- 
cumulated. And, finally, the Treasury order, 
which still further weakened those banks, by with- 
drawing their cash means to be invested in public 
lands in the west. 

It is often easy to prevent what cannot be reme- 
died, which the present instance strongly illus- 
trates. If the administration had formed a true 
conception of the danger in time, what has since 
happened might have then been easily averted. 
The near approach of the expiration of the charter 
of the United States Bank would have afforded am- 
ple means of staying the desolation, if it had been 
timely and properly used. I saw it then, and pur- 
posed to renew the charter, for a limited period, 
with such modifications as would have effectually 
resisted the increasing expansion of the currency ; 
and, at the same time, gradually and finally, wear 
out the connexion between the bank and the Gov- 
ernment. To use the expression I then used, “to 
unbank the banks;” to let down the system easily, 
and so to effect the separation between the bank and 
the Government as to avoid the possibility of that 
shock which I then saw was inevitable without 
some such remedy. The moment was eminently 
propitious. The precious metals were flowing in 
on us from every quarter, and the vigorous mea- 
sures I purposed to adopt in the renewal of the 
charter, would have effectually arrested the increase 
of banks and checked the excess of their discounts 
and issues ; so that the accumulating mass of gold 
and silver, instead of being converted into bank 
capital and swelling the tide of paper circulation, 
would have been substituted in the place of bank 
notes, as a permanent and wholesome addition to 
the currency of the country. 

. But neither the administration nor the opposition 
sustained me, and the precious opportunity passed 
unseized. I then clearly saw the coming calamity 
was inevitable, and it has neither arrived sooner, 
nor is it greater, than what I expected. 

Such are the leading causes which have produced 
the present disordered state of the currency. There 
are others of a minor character, connected with 
the general condition of the commercial world and 
the operation of the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment, but which, of themselves, would have 
produced but little effect. To repeat the causes, in 
afew words, the vast increase which the tariff of 
1824 and 1828 gave to the fiscal action of the Go- 
vernment, combined with the causes I have enu- 
merated, gave the first impulse to the expansion 
of the currency. These, in turn, gave that extra- 
ordinary impulse to overtrading and speculation 
(they are effects and not causes) which has finally 
terminated in the present calamity. It may thus be 
ultimately traced to the connexion between the 
banks and the Government; and it is not a little 
remarkable that the suspension ot specie payments 
in 1816 in this country, and that of 1797 in Great 
Britain, were produced by like causes. 

There is another reason against the union of the 
Government and the banks, intimately connected 
with that under consideration, which I shall next 
proceed to state. It gives a preference to one por- 
tion of citizens over another, that is neither fair, 
equal, nor consistent with the spirit of our institu- 
tions. 

That the connexion between the bank and the 
Government, the receiving and paying away their 
notes as cash, and the use of the public money from 
the time of the collection to the disbursement, is 
the source of immense profit to the banks, cannot 
be questioned. It is impossible, as I have said, to 
ascertain with any precision to what extent their 
issues and circulation depend upon it, but it cer- 
tainly constitutes a large proportion. A single illus- 
tration may throw light upon this point. Suppose 
the Government were to take up the veriest beggar 
in the street, and enter into a contract with him that 
nothing should be received in payment of its dues 
or for the sales of its public lands in future, except 
gold and silver and his promissory notes, and that 
he should have the use of the public funds from the 
time of their collection until their disbursement. 
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Can any one estimate the wealth whic 

tract would confer? His notes would enh 
and wide over the whole extent of the vi 
would be the medium through which the exe) 
of the country would be performed; and his an 
and extended credit would give him a covtrol ght 
all the banking institutions and moneyed fee 
tions of the community. The possession of a ray 
dred millions would not give a control more i 
tal. I ask, would it be fair, would it be ~ 
would it be consistent with the spirit of our ingin' 
tions, toconfer such advantages on any indiyiq 
And if not on one, would it be if conferreq On 
number? And if not, why should it be conferred 
any corporate body of individuals? How can res 
possibly be entitled to benefits so vast, which all m 
acknowledge could not be justly conferred oy a 
number of unincorporated individuals 2 4 

I state not these views with any intention o 
bringing down odium on banking institutions I 
have no unkind feeling towards them whatever I 
do not hold them responsible for the Present state 
of things. It has grown up gradually, Without 
either the banks or the community perceiving the 
consequences which have followed the Connexion 
between them. My object is to state facts as they 
exist, that the truth may be seen in time by all 
This is an age of investigation. The public mind 
is broadly awake upon this all important subject 
It affects the interests and condition of the whole 
community, and will be investigated to the bottom, 
Nothing will be left unexplored, and it is for the 
interest of both the banks and of the community 
that the evils incident to the connexion should be 
fully understuod in time, and the connexion be 
gradually terminated, before such convulsions shal] 
follow as to sweep away the whole system, with jts 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. 

But it is not only between citizen and citizen that 
the connexion is unfair and unequal. It is asmuch 
so between one portion of the country and another, 
The connexion of the Government with the banks 
whether it be with a combination of State banks 
or with a national institution, will necessarily cen- 
tralize the action of the system at the principal 
point of collection and disbursement, and at which 
the mother bank, or the head of the league of State 
banks, must be located. From that point the whole 
system, through the connexion with the Gover. 
ment, will be enabled to control the exchangesboth 
at home and abroad ; and with it, the commerce, 
foreign and domestic, including exports and im- 
ports. 

After what has been said, these points will re. 
quire but little illustration. A single one will be 
sufficient; and I will take, as in the former instance, 
that of an individual. 


Suppose, then, the Government, at the commence- 
ment of its operation, had selected an individual 
merchant, at any one point in the Union, say New 
York, and had connected itself with him, as it has 
with the banks, by giving him the use of the public 
funds from the time of their collection until their 
disbursement, and of receiving and paying away, 
in all its transactivns, nothing but his promissory 
notes, except gold and silver. Is it not manifest that 
a decisive control would be given to the port where 
he resided, over all the others; that his promissory 
notes would circulate every where, through all the 
ramifications of commerce; that they would regue 
late exchanges ; that they would be the. medium of 
paying duty bonds ; and that they would attract the 
imports and exports of the country to the port 
where such extraordinary facilities were afforded ? 
If such would clearly be the effects in the ease sup- 
posed, it is equally clear that the concentration of 
the onert at the same point, through the con- 
nexion of the Government with the hanks, would 
have equal if not greater effects; and that, whether 
one general bank should be used as an agent, or @ 
league of banks, which should have their centre 
there. To other ports of the country, the — 
advantages which a branch or deposite bank woul 
give, in the safe keeping of the public revenue, 
would be as nothing, compared to the losses ca 
to their commerce by centralizing the moneyed ac- 
tion of the country at a remote point. Other gen- 
tlemen can speak for their cwn sections; I can 
speak with cor.fidence of that which I have the 
honor in part to represent. The entire staple 
States, I feel a deep conviction, banks and all, 
would, in the end, be great gainers by the disse- 
verance, whatever might be the temporary incon- 
venience. If there be: any other section in which 
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ihe effects will be different, it would be but to con- 
the views which I have presented. 
Asconnected with this, there is a point well de- 
ring consideration. ‘The union between bank 
,4 Government is not only a main source of that 
;expansion and contraction in the bank- 
dangerous . : : 
og system, W ich I have aJready illustrated, but is 
so one of the principal causes of that powerful 
nd almost irresistible tendency to the increase of 
hanks, Which even its friends see and deplore. I 
igelt on this point on a former occasion, (on Mr. 
Webster's motion to renew the bank charter in 
93,) and will not repeat what I then said. But, 
in 0 ion to the causes then enumerated, there 
are many o!hers ee. and among ‘others 
ye one under consideration. They all may be 
ammed up in one general cause. We have made 
aking too profitable ; far, very far, too profitable ; 
nd, 1 may add, influential. One of the most am- 
rie sources of this profit and influence may be 
raced, as Ihave shown, to the connexion with the 
Government; and is, of course, among the prom:- 
ment causes of the strong and incessani tendency 
of the system to increase, which even its friends 
see must finally overwhelm either the banks or 
he institutions of the country. With a view to 
heck its growth, they have proposed to Jimit the 
number of banks and the amount of banking capi- 
4] by an amendment of the constitution ; but it 1s 
sbvious, that the effects of such an amendment, if 
; were practicable, would but increase the profits 
dinfluence of bank capital; and that, finally, it 
ould justly produce such indignation en the part 
of the rest of the community against such unequal 
jvantages, that in the end, after a long and vio- 
nt struggle, the overthrow of the entire system 
ould follow. To obviate this difficulty, it has 
pen proposed to add a limitation upon the amount 
of their business; the effects of which would be 
be accommodation of favorites to the exclusion of 
be rest of the community, which would be no less 
ialio the system. There can be, in fact, but one 
wfe and consistent remedy; the rendering banking, 
sa business, less profitable and influential ; and 
he first and decisive step towards this, is a disse- 
erance between the banks and the Government. 
0 this may be added, some effectual limitation on 
he denomination of the notes to be issued, which 
ould operate in a similar manner. 
I pass over other important objections to the con- 
texion; the corrupting influence and the spirit of 
eculation which it spreads far and wide over the 
ud. Who has not seen and deplored the vast and 
omupting influence brought to bear upon the legis- 
lures toobtain charters, and the means necessary 
/participate in the profits of the institutions. This 
pvesa control to the Government, which grants 
uch favors, of a most extensive and pernicious 
haracter ; all of which must continue to spread 
id increase, if the connexion should continue, 
util the whole community must become one con- 
minated and corrupted mass. 
There is another, and a final reason, which I shall 
igh against the reunion with the banks. We 
ve reached a new era with regard to these insti- 
tions. He who would judge of the future by the 
asi, in reference to them, will be wholly mistaken. 
The year 1833 marks the commencement of this 
ta. That extraordinary man, who had the power 
imprinting his own feelings on the community, 
"en commenced his hostile attacks, which have 
‘t such effects behind, that the war then com- 
enced against the banks, I clearly see, will not 
minate, unless there be a separation between 
em and the Government—until one or the other 
riumphs—till the Government becomes the bank, 
‘the bank the Government. In resisting their 
un Tact as the friend of both. I have, as I 
‘ve said, no unkind feeling toward the banks. 
. neither a bank man, nor an anti-bank man. 
ave had little connexion with them. Many of 
ty best friends, for whom I have the highest es- 
* have a deep interest in their prosperity, and 
. pan friendship or personal attachment extends, 
5 uke would be strongly in their favor. 
aia and up here as the representative of no par- 
om anterent. I louk to the whole, and to the 
aa 2 ven as the present; and I shall steadily 
ow f a course which, under the most enlarged 
ade eve to be my duty. In 1834, I saw the 
4 ee I in vain raised a warning voice, 
Rene eavored to avert it. I now see, with equal 
.: oe one far more portentous. If this struggle 
th § on—if the banks will insist upon a reunion 
¢ Government, against the sense of a large 











and influenual portion of the community—and, | 
above all, if they should succeed in effecting it, a | 
refiux flood will inevitably sweep away the whole 
system. A deep popular excitement is never with- | 
out some reason, and ought ever to be treated with 
respect ; and it is the part of wisdom to look timely 
into the cause, and correct it before the excite- 
ment shall become so great as to demolish the ob- 
ject, with all its good and evil, against which it is 
directed. 

The valy safe course for both Government and | 
banks, is to remain as they“are, separated—each in 
the use of their own credit and in the manage- | 
ment of their own affairs. ‘the less the control | 
and infiuence of the one over the other the better. 
Confined to their legitimate sphere, that of afford. | 
ing temporary credit to commercial and business | 
men, bank notes would furnish a safe and con- | 
venient circulation in the range of commerce and 
business, within which the banks may be respec- 
lively situated, exempt almost entirely from those | 
fluctuations and convulsions to which they are now | 
so exposed ; or if they should occasionally be sub- | 
ject to them, the evil would be local and temporary, 
leaving undisturbed the action of the Government, 
and the general currency of the country, on the 
stability of which the prosperity and safety of the 
community so much depend. 


I have now stated my objections to the reunion of 
the Government and the banks. If they are well 
founded ; if the State banks are of themselves in- 
compeient agents; if a bank of the United States 
be impracticable, or if practicable, would, at this 
time, be the destruction of a large portion of the 
existing banks, and of renewed and severe pecu- 
niary distress; if it would be against the setiled 
conviction of an old and powerful party, whose op- 
position time cannot abate; if the Union of Go- 
vernment and banks adds to the unfitness of their 
notes for circulation, and be unjust and unequal be- 
tween citizen and citizen, and one portion of the 
Union and another; and, finally, if it would excite 
an implacable and obstinate war, which could only 
terminate in the overthrow of the banking system, 
or the institutions of the country, it then remains 
that the only alternative would be permanently to 
separate the two, and to reorganize the Treasury 
so as to enable it to perform those duties which 
have heretofore heen performed by the banks as its 
fiscal agents. This proposed reorganization has 
been called a sub-treasury—an unfortanate word, 
calculated to mislead and conjure up difficulties 
and dangers that do not in reality exist. So far 
from an experiment, or some new device, it is only 
returning to the cld mode of collecting and dis- 
bursing public money, which for thousands of 
years, has not the practice of all enlightened people 
till within the last century. 


{In what manner it is intended to reorganize the 
Treasury by the bill reported, I do not know. I 
have been too much engaged to read it; and I 
ean only say, that for one, 1 shall assent to no ar- 
rangement which provides for a Treasury bank, 
or that can be perverted into one. If there can be 
any scheme more fatal than a reunion with the 
banks at this time, it would be such a project. Nor 
will lgive my assent to any arrangement which 
shall add the least unnecessary patronage. I am 
the sworn foe to patronage, and have done as 
much and suffered as much in resisting it as any 
one. Too many years have passed over me to 
change, at this late day, my course or principles. 
But | will say, that it is impossible so to organize 
the Treasury for the performance of its own func- 
tions, as to give to the Executive a tenth part of 
the patronage it will lose by the proposed sepa-' 
ration, which, when the bill for the reorganization 
comes up, I may have an opportunity to show. I 
have ventured this assertion after much reflection, 
and with entire confidence in its ccrrectness. 


But something more must be done besides the re- 
organization of the Treasury. Under the .resolu- 
tion of 1816, bank notes would again be received in 
the dues of the Government, if the banks ,shonld-= 
resume specie payments. The: legal, as well jas 
the actual connexion, must be severed:. But, J am: 
opposed to a!l harsh or precipitate measures. .: No.. 
great process can be_effected without a shock,.but., 
through the agency of time... I accordingly, propose 
to allow time for, the final separation, and with this. 
view, I have drawn up an amendment to this bill;-: 
which I shall offer at the proper time, to modify the 
resolution of 1816, by providing that after the first 
of January next, three fourths of all sums dueto the 
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Government may be received in the notes of spe- 
cie-paying banks, and that after the Ist of January 
next following, one haif; and afterthe first of Janu- 
ary next subsequent, one fourth; and after the Ist 
of January thereafter, nothing but the legal cur- 
rency of the United States, or bills, notes, or paper 
issued under their authority, and which may by law 
be authorized to be received in their dues. If the 
time is not thonght to be ample, | am perfectly dis- 
posed to extend it. The period ts of little import- 
ance in my eyes, so that the object be effected. 

In addition to this, it seems to me that some mea- 
sure, of a remedial character, connected with the 
currency, ought to be adopted, to ease off the pres- 
sure while the process is going through. It is de- 
sirable that the Government should make as few 
and small demands on the specie market as possible 
during the time, so as to throw no impediment in 
the way of the resumption of specie payments. 
With this view, Iam of the impression that the 
sum necessary for the present wauts of the Trea 
sury should be raised by a paper, which should at 
ihe same time have the requisite qualities to enable 
it to perform the functions of a paper cireulahon. 
Under this impression, I objeci to the interest to Le 
allowed on the Treasury notes, which this bill au- 
ihorizes to be issued, on the very opposite ground 
that the Senator from Massachusetts besiows his 
approbation. He approves of inter: , because i 
would throw them out of circulation into the hands 
of capitalists, as a convenient and safe investment ; 
and I disapprove, because it will have that effect 
I am disposed to ease off the process ; he, 1 would 
suppose, is very little solicitous on that point. 


But I go farther. I am of the impression, to 
make this great measure successful and secure it 
against reaction, some stable and safe medium of 
circulation, to take the place of bank notes in the 
fiscal operations of the Government, ought to be 
issued. I intend to propose nothing. It would be 
impossible, with so great a weight of opposition, to 
pass any measure without the entire support of the 
administration; and, if it were, it ought not to 
be attempted where so much must depend on the 
mode of execution. The best measure that could 
be devised might fail, and impose a or respon- 
sibility’on its author, unless it met with the hearty 
approbation of those who are to execute it. I then 
intend merely to throw out suggestions, in order 
to excite the reflection of others on a subject so 
delicate, and of so much importance, acting on the 
principle that it is the duty of all in so preat a 
juncture to present their views without reser Vv 

It is, then, my impression, that, ip the precent 
condition of the world, a paper currency, In some 
form, if not necessary, is almost indispensable in 
financial and commercial operations of civilized 
and extensive communities. In many respects, it 
has a vast superiority over a metallic currency, 
especially in great and extended transactions, by 
its greater cheapness, lightness, and the faciiity of 
determining the amount. The great desideratum 
is, to ascertain what description of paper has the 
requisite qualities of being free from fluctuation in 
value, and liability to abuse, in the greatest perfec- 
tion. I have shown, I trust, that the bank notes do 
not possess these requisites in a degree sufficiently 
high for this purpose. Igo fariber. It appears to 
me, afler bestowuig’ the best reflection I can give 
the subject, that no ‘convertible paper, that ‘js, no 
paper whose credit rests upon a promise to pay, is 
suitable for chrrency. It is the form of ¢redit pro- 

erin privae transactions between man and man, 
bi not fora standard of value, fo perform exchanzes 
igenerally, which constitute the appropriate func- 
itions of money or,currency. The measure of safety 
lin the two'cases are ‘wholly different. A promrs- 
lsaty note, Or convertible paper, is considered sale 
iso long as the’'drawer has ample means to mect 
this engagements: and in passing from hand to hand, 


regard is had only fo his abjlity and willingness to 


ee 


iipay.. Very different. is the case in currency. The 
aggregate’ Value Of the curreney of a’copntry ne- 
cessarily bears'a ‘smal propottion to the aggregate - 
value of its property. ‘This propartion is not well 
ilasceftained, anid’ is robably siibject “to ¢onsider- 
‘able variation in different countries, and at differ- 
lent periods fhe’ Same couhtry.” Tt maybe as- 
} iec: fs ii 4 r to illustrate what I 
isumed conjecturally, ’ in or é¥ to ilfustrate w 
say, at one to thirty. Assuming’ this a4 “ten to 
be corfecy, “whieh robably'js not very far from the 
truth, it felows'thot? in a’sound condition of the 
country where the curreney 1s metallic, the aggre- 
gate value of the coin is not more than one in thir- 
ty of the aggregate value of the property. It alse 
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sixty-four millions, thirty-two passed into the ae 
sury; that is, Government took one half for the 
liberty of introducing the other. | Countless mil- 
lions were thus poured into the Treasury beyond 
the wants of the Government, which became in 
fime the source of the most extravagant expendi- 
tures. This vast increase of receipts and expen- 
ditures was followed by a corresponding expansion 
of the business of the banks. They had to discount 
and issue freely to enable the merchantsto pay their 
duty bonds, as well as to meet the vastly increased 
expenditures of the Government. Another effect 
followed the act of 1828, which gave a still farther 
expansion to the action of the banks, and which is 
worthy of notice. It turned the exchange with 
England in favor of this country. ‘That portion of 
the proceeds of our exports, which, in consequence 
of the high duties, could no longer return with 
profit, in the usual articles which we had been in 
the habit of receiving principally from that coun- 
try in exchange for our exports, returned in gold 
and silver, in order to purchase similar articles at 
the North. This was the first cause which gave 
that western direction to the precious metals, the 
revulsive return of which has been followed by so 
many disasters. With the exchange in our favor, 
and consequently no demand for gold and silver 
abroad, and the vast demand for money attendant 
on an increase of the revenue, almost every Tre- 
straint was removed on the discounts and dssues of 
the banks, especially in the northern section of the 
Union, where these causes principally operated. 
With their increase, wages and prices of every 
description rose in proportion, tollowed of course 
by an increasing demand on the banks for farther 
issues. ‘This is the true cause of that {expansion of 
the currency, which began about the commence- 
ment of the late administration; but which was 
erroneously charged by it to the Bank of the United 
States. It rose out of the action of the Government. 

The bank, in increasing its business, acted m 
obedience to the condition of things at the time, 
and in conformity with the banks generally in the 
same section. It was at this juncture that the late 
adminisiration came into power—a juncture re- 
markable in many respects, but more especially in 
relation to the question of the currency. Most of 
the causes which have since terminated in the com- 
plete prostration of the banks and the commercial 
prosperity of the country were in full activity, 

Another cause, about that time, (I do not remem- 
ber the precise date,) began to produce powerful 
effects. LTrefer to the last renewal of the charter 
of the Bank of England. It was renewed for ten 
years, and, among other provisions, contained one 
making the notes of that bank a legal tender in all 
cases except between the bank and its creditors, 
The effect was to dispense still further with the use 
of the precious metals in that great commercial 
country, which, of course, caused them to flow out 
in every direction through the various channels of 
iis commerce. A large portion took their direction 
huherward, and served still further to increase the 
current, which, from causes already enumerated, 
was flowing sostrongly inthis direction ; and which 
still further increased the force of the returning cur- 
rent, on the turn of the tide. 

The administration did not comprehend the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which surrounded it. Instead 
of perceiving the true reason of the expansion of 
the currency, and adopting the measures necessary 
to arrest it, theyattributed it to the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and made it the cause or pretext for wag- 
ing war on that institution. Among the first acts of 
hostility, the deposites were removed, and transfer- 
red to selected State banks, the effect of which, 
instead of resisting the tendency to expansion, was 
to throw off the only restraint that held the bank- 
ing instituuons of the country in check; and of 
course gave to the swelling tide, which was destin- 
ed to desolate the country, a powerful impulse. 
Banks sprung up in every direction; discounts and 
issues increased almost without limitation; and an 
immense surplus revenue accumulated in the de- 
vosite banks, which, after the payment of the pub- 
ic debt, the most extravagant appropriations could 
not exhaust, and which acted as additional bank- 
ing capital. The value of money daily depreciat- 
ed; prices rose; and then commenced those un- 
bounded speculations, particularly in public lands 
which was transferred, by millions of acres, from 
the public to the speculators for worthless bank 
notes, till at length the swelling flood was checked, 
audthe revulsive current burst its barriers, and 
overspread and desolated the land. 
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The first check came from the Bank of England, 
which, alarmed atthe loss of its precious metals, 
refused to discount American bills, in order to pre- 
vent a further decrease of itscash means, and cause 
a return of those which it had lost. Then follow- 
ed the execution of the deposite act, which, instead 
of a remedial measure, as it might have been made 
if properly executed, was made the instrument of 
weakening the banks at the point of pressure, espe- 
cially in the great metropolis of the Union, where 
so large a portion of the surplus revenue was ac- 
cumulated. And, finally, the Treasury order, 
which still further weakened those banks, by with- 
drawing their cash means to be invested in public 
lands in the west. 

It is often easy to prevent what cannot be reme- 
died, which the present instance strongly illus- 
trates. If the administration had formed a true 
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of the currency. ‘lhese, in tarny gave that extra— 
ordinary impulse to overtrading and speculation 
(they are effects and not causes) which has finally 
terminated in the present calamity. It may thus be 
uluumately traced to the connexion between the 
banks and the Government; and it is not a little 
remarkable that the suspension ot specie payments 
in 1816 in this country, and that of 1797 in Great 
Britain, were produced by like causes. 

There is another reason against the union of the 
Government and the banks, intimately connected 
with that under consideration, which I shall next 
proceed to state. It gives a preference to one por- 
tion of citizens over another, that is neither fair, 
equal, nor consistent with the spirit of our institu- 
tions. 

That the connexion between the bank and the 
Government, the receiving and paying away their 
notes as cash, and the use of the public money from 
the time of the collection to the disbursement, is 
the source of immense profit to the banks, cannot 
be questioned. It is impossible, as I have said, to 
ascertain with any precision to what extent their 
issues and circulation depend upon it, but it cer- 
tainly constitutes a large proportion. A single illus- 
tration may throw light upon this point. Suppose 
the Government were to take up the veriest beggar 
in the street, and enter into a contract with him that 
nothing should be received in payment of its dues 
or for the sales of its public lands in future, except 
gold and silver and his promissory notes, and that 
he should have the use of the public funds from the 
time of their collection until their disbursement. 
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funds from the time of their collection uf 
disbursement, and of receiving and paying a 


in all its transactions, nothing but his promissory There 
notes, except gold and silver. Is it not manifest that ign a 
a decisive control would be given to the port where ave rea 
he resided, over all the others; that his promissory ations. 


notes would circulate every where, through all the 
ramifications of commerce; that they would regu 
late exchanges ; that they would be the- medium of 
paying duty bonds; and that they would attract the 
imports and exports of the country to the port 
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where such extraordinary facilities were afforded ? eft sucl 
If such would clearly be the effects in the ease sup- henced 
posed, it is equally clear that the concentration of rminat 
the guveer at the same point, through the con- hem at 
nexion of the Government with the hanks, would riumph 
have equal if not greater effects; and that, whether r the | 
one general bank should be used as an agent, or & hion | 
league of banks, which should have their centre ave sa 
there. To other ports of the country, the — am ne 
advantages which a branch or deposite bank woul have } 
give, in the safe keeping of the public revenue, by bes 
would be as nothing, compared to the losses caused em, h 
to their commerce by centralizing the moneyed ac- S fara 
tion of the country at a remote point. Other gen- hy ine 
tlemen can speak for their cwn sections; I can but Is 
speak with confidence of that which I have the cular 
honor in part to represent. The entire staple ature | 
States, I feel a deep conviction, banks and all, J@rsue 
would, in the end, be great gainers by the disse- ew, | 
verance, whatever might be the temporary incon- esent 
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she effects will be different, it would be but to con- 
the views which I have presented. 

As connected with this, there is a point well de- 
erving consideration. The union between bank 
nq Government is not only a main source of that 
isngerous expansion and contraction in the bank- 

sysiem, W ich I have ajready illustrated, but is 
9 one of the principal causes of that powerful 
nd almost irresistible tendency to the increase of 
bapks, Which even its friends see and deplore. I 
igelt on this point on a former occasion, (on Mr. 
ebster’s motion to renew the bank charter in 
and will not repeat whatI then said. But, 
> addition to the causes then enumerated, there 


re many others very powerful, and among {others 


and influential portion of the community—and, 
above all, if they should succeed in effecting it, a 
refiux flood will inevitably sweep away the whole 
system. A deep popular excitement is never with- 
out some reason, and ought ever to be treated with 
respect ; and it is the part of wisdom to look timely 
into the cause, and correct it before the excite- 
ment shall become so great as to demolish the ob- 
ject, with all its good and evil, against which it is 
directed. 

The vnly safe course for both Government and 
banks, is to remain as they"are, separated—each in 
the use of their own credit and in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. The less the control 
and infiuence of the one over the other the better. 
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inated and corrupted mass. 
There is another, and a final reason, which I shall 
Sigh against the reunion with the banks. We 
ive reached a new era with regard to these insti- 
tons. He who would judge of the future by the 
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mminate, unless there be a separation between 
em and the Government—until one or the other 
vamphs— ill the Government becomes the bank, 
the bank the Government. In resisting their 
tion Lact as the friend of both. I have, as I 
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ee panewnat Mauer it is anenucu vo reorganize the 
‘Treasury by the bill reported, I do not know. I 
have been too much engaged to read it; and I 
canmonly say, that for one, 1 shall assent to no ar- 
rangement which provides for a Treasury bank, 
or that can be perverted into one. If there can be 
any scheme more fatal than a reunion with the 
banks at this time, it would be such a project. Nor 
will give my assent to any arrangement which 
‘shall add the least unnecessary patronage. I am 
the sworn foe to patronage, and have done as 
much and suffered as much in resisting it as any 
one. Too many years have passed over me to 
change, at this late day, my course or principles. 
But | will say, that it is impossible so to organize 
the Treasury for the performance of its own func- 
lions, as to give to the Executive a tenth part of 
the patronage it will lose by the proposed sepa- 
ration, Which, when the bill for the reorganization 
comes up, I may have an opportunity to show. I 









and with entire confidence in its cerrectness. 


organization of the Treasury. Under the resolu- 
tion of 1816, bank notes would again be received in 
the dues of the Government, if the. banks ,shonJd 
resume specie payments. 
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have ventured this assertion after much reflection, 


But something more must be done besides the re- 


The: legal, as wel as 
the actual connexion, must be severed: But, J am: 
opposed to all harsh or precipitate measures. .; No.. 
process can be.effected, without a shock,.but., 
through the agency. of time... l accordingly. propose 
e final separation. and with this 
view, I have drawn up an amendment to this bill,.: 
e proper time, to modify the 
providing that after the first 
of January next, three fourths of all sums due to the 
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Government may be received in the notes of spe- 
cie-pay ing banks, and that after the Ist of January 
next following, one half; and afterthe first of Janu- 
ary next subsequent, one fourth; and after the Ist 
ot January thereafter, nothing but the legal cur- 
rency of the United States, or bills, notes, or paper 
issued under their authority, and which may by law 
be authorized to be received in their dues. If the 
time is not thonght to be ample, | am perfectly dis- 
posed to extend it. The period is of little import- 
ance in my eyes, so that the object be effected. 

In addition to this, it seems to me that some mea- 
sure, of a remedial character, connected with the 
currency, ought to be adopted, to ease off the pres- 
sure while the process is going through. It is de- 
sirable that the Government should make as few 
and small demands on the specie market as possible 
during the time, so as to throw no impediment in 
the way of the resumption of specie payments. 
With this view, Iam of the impression that the 
sum necessary for the present wauts of the Tree 
sury should be raised by a paper, which should at 
the same time have the requisiie qualities to enable 
it to perform the functions of a paper circulation. 
Under this impression, I objeci to the interesi to Le 
allowed on the Treasury which this bill au- 
thorizes to be issued, on the very opposite ground 
that the Senator from Massachusetls besiows his 
approbation. He approves of intere:i, because 1! 
would throw them out of circulation into the hands 
of capitalists, as a convenient and safe investment ; 
and I disapprove, because it will have that effect 
I am disposed to ease off the process ; he, I would 
suppose, is very little solicitous on that point. 


But I go farther. I am of the impression, to 
make this great measure successful and secure it 
against reaction, some stable and safe medium of 
circulation, to take the place of bank notes in the 
fiscal operations of the Government, ought to be 
issued. I intend to propose nothing. It would be 
impossible, with so great a weight of opposition, to 
pass any measure without the entire support of the 
administration; and, if it were, it ought not to 
be attempted where so much must depend on the 
mode of execution. The best measure that could 
be devised might fail, and impose a heavy respon- 
sibility’on its author, unless it met with the hearty 
app tion of those who are to execute it. IT then 
intend merely to throw out suggestions, in order 
to excite the reflection of others on a subject so 
delicate, and of so much importance, acting on the 
principle that it is the duty of all in so preata 
juncture to present their views without Teserv 

It is, then, my im ton, that, ip the prevent 
condition of the world, a paper currency, mm some 
form, if not necessary, is almost indispensable in 
financial and commercial operations of civilized 
and extensive communities. In many respects, it 
has a vast superiority over a metallic currency, 
especially in great and extended transactions, by 
its greater cheapness, lightness, and the faciiity of 
determining the amount. The great desideratum 
is, to ascertain what description of paper has the 
requisite qualities of being free from fluctuation in 
value, and liability to abuse, in the greatest perfec- 
tion. Ihave shown, I trust, that the bank notes do 
not possess these requisites in a degree sufficiently 
high for this purpose. Igo farther. It appears to 
me, afler bestowing’ the best reflection 1 ¢an give 
the subject, that no ‘convertible paper, that js, no 
paper whoseé cyédit rests upon a promise to pay, is 
suitable for Crrency. It is the form of ¢redit pro- 
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follows thaf an increase in the amount of the cur- 
reacy, by the additicn of a paper circulation of nu 
intrinsic valte, but increases the nominal value of 
the aggregateproperty of the country in the same 
proportion that the increase bears to the whole 
amount of Currency; so that, if the currency be 
doubled, the nominal value of the property will also 
be doubled. ~Mence it is, that when the paper cur- 
rency of a country isin the shape of promissory 
notes, there is a constant tendency to excess. We 
luok for their safety to the ability of the*drawer, 
and so long as his means are ample to meet his 
engagements there is no distrusi, without reflect- 
ing that, considered as currency, it cannot safely 
exceed one in thirty in value compared to property; 
and the delusion is further increased by the con- 
stant increase in value of property, withthe .ncrease 
of the notes in circulation, so as to maintain the 
same relative proportion. It follows that a Gov- 
ernment may safely contract a debi, many times 
the amount of its aggregate circulation; but, if it 
were to attempt to put its promissory notes in circu- 
lation in amount equal to its debts, an ex: losion in 
the currency would be inevitable. And hence, 
with other causes, the constant tendency to an ex- 
cessive issue of bank notes in prosperous times, 
when so large a por ion of the community are anx- 
ious to obtain accommodation, and who are disap- 
wointed when negotiable paper is refused by the 
vanks, not reflecting that it would not be safe to dis- 
count beyond the limits I have assigned for a safe 
circulation, however good the paper offered. 
On what, then, ought a paper currency to rest ? 
I wonld say on demand and supply simply which 
regulates the value of every thing else—the con- 
stant demand which the Government has on the 
community for its necessary supplies. A medium, 
resting on this demand, which simply obligates the 
Government to receive it in all of its on to theex- 
clusion of every thing else, except gold and silver, 
and which shall be optional with those who have 
demands on Government to receive or noi, would, 
it seems to me, be as stable in its value as those 
metals themselves, and be as little liable to abuse 
as the power of coining. It would contain within 
itself a self-regulating power. It could only be is- 
sued to these who had claims on the Government, 
and to those only with their consent, and, of course, 
only at or above par with gold and silver, which 
would be its habitual state; for, as far as thé Gov- 
ernment was concerned, it would be equal, in every 
respect, to gold and silver, and superior in many, 
particularly in regulating the distant exchanges of 
the country. Should, however, a demand for gold 
and silver from abroad, or other accidental causes, 
depress it, temporarily, as compared with the pre- 
cious metals, it would then return to the Treasury, 
and as it could not be paid out during such de- 
pression, its gradual diminution in the market 
would soon restore it to an equality, when it would 
again flow out into the general circulation. Thus 
there would be a constant alternate flux and reflux 
into and from the Treasury, between it and the pre- 
cious metals; but if at any time a permanent de- 
pression in its value be possible from any cause, 
the only effect would be to operate as a reduction 
of taxes on the community, and the only sufferer 
would be the Government itself. Against this, its 
own interest would be a sufficient guarantee, 
Nothing but experience can determine what 
amount and of what denominations might be safely 
issued ; but it may be safely assumed thatthe coun- 
try would absorb an amount greatly exceeding its 
annual income. Much of its exchanges, which 
amount to a vast sum, as well as its banking busi- 
ness, would revolve about it, and many millions 
would thus be kept in circulation beyond the de- 
mands of the Government. lt may throw some 
light on this subject to state that North Carolina 
just after the revolution, issued a large amount of 
saper, Which was made receivable in dues to her. 
t was also made a legal tender, but which, of 
course, was not obligatory after the adoption of the 
federal constitution. A large amount, say between 
four and five hundred thousand dollars, remained 
mn circulation after that period, and continued to 
circulate for more than twenty years at par with 
gold and silver during the whole time, with no 
other advantage than being received in the revenue 
of the State, which was much less than $100,000 
per annum. IT speak on the information of citizens 
of that State, on whom I can rely. 
Bw’, whatever may be the amount that can be 
civeutated, T hold it clear that, to that amount, it 
would be as stable in value as gold and silver itself, 
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provided the Government be bound to receive it 
exclusively with those metals in all its dues, and 
that it be left perfectly optional with those whe 
have claims on the Government to receive it or not. 
It will also be a necessary condition that notes of 
too small a denomination should not be issued, so 
that the Treasury shal] have ample means to meet 
all demands, either in gold or silver, or the bills of 
the Government, at the option of those who have 
claims on it. With these conditions no farther 
variation could take place between it and gold and 
silver, than that which would be caused by the 
action of commerce. An unusual demand from 
abroad for the metals, would, of course, raise them 
a little in their relative value, and depress, rela- 
tively, the Government bills in the same propor- 
tion, Which would cause them to flow into the Trea- 
sury, and gold and silver to flow out; while, on the 
contrary, an increased demand for the bills in the 
domestic exchange would have the reverse effect, 
causing, as I have stated, an alternate flux and 
reflux into the Treasury, between the two, which 
would at all times keep their relative values either 
at or near par. 

Noone can doubt that the fact of the Government 
receiving and paying away bank notes in all its fiscal 
transactions, is one of the principal sources of their 
great circulation; and it was mainly on that ac- 
count that the notes of the late Bank of the United 
States so freely circulated all over the Union. I 
would ask, then, why should the Government min- 
gle its credit with that of private corporations? 
No one can doubt but that the Government credit 
is better than that of any bank—more stable and 
more safe. Why then should it mix it up with 
the less perfect credit of those institutions? Why 
not jse its own credit to the amount of its own 
transactions? Why should it not be safe in its 
own hands, while it shall be considered safe in 
the hands of eight hundred private institutions 
scattered all over the country, and which have 
no other object but their own private profits, to 
increase which, they almost constantly extend 
their business to the most dangerous extremes ? 
And why should the community be compelled to 
give six per cent. discount for the Government 
credit blended with that of the banks, when the 
superior credit of the Government could be fur- 
nished separately, without discount, to the mutual 
advantage of the Government and the community ? 
Why, let me ask, should the Government be ex- 
posed to such difficulties as the present, by min- 
gling its credit with the banks, when it could be 
exempt from all such by using by itself its own safer 
credit? Itis time the community, which has so 
deep an interest in a sound and cheap currency, 
and the equality of the laws between one portion of 
the citizens and the country and another, should 
reflect seriously on these things; not for the pur- 
pose of oppressing any interest, but to correct gra- 
dually disorders of a dangerous character, which 
have insensibly in the long course of years, without 
being perceived by any one, crept into the state. 

The question is not between credit and no credit, 
as some would have us believe, but in what form 
credit can best perform the functions of a sound 
and safe currency. On this important point, I have 
freely thrown out my ideas, leaving it to this body 
and the public to determine what they are worth. 
Believing that there might be a sound and safe 
paper currency founded on the credit of Govern- 
ment exclusively, I was desirous that those who 
are responsible and have the power, should have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of the tem- 
porary deficit of the Treasury, and the postpene- 
ment of the fourth instalment intended to be depo- 
sited with the States, to use them as the means of 
affording a circulation for the present relief of the 
country and the banks, during the process of sepa- 
rating them from Government; and, if experience 
should justify it, of furnishing a permanent and 
safe circulation, which would greatly facilitate the 
operations of the Treasury, and afford incidenta!ly 
much facility ta the commercial operations of the 
country. But a different direction was given, and 
when the alternative was presented of a loan or 
the withholding the fourth instalment from the 
States, I did not hesitate to give a decided yote for 
withholding it. My aversion to a public debt is 
deep and durable. It is, in my opinion, pernicious, 
and is little short of a frand on the public. I saw 
too much of it during the late war not to understand 


something of the nature and character of public 
loans. ever was a country more egregiously im- 
posed on. 
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Senate, 
Ete, 


Having now presented my views of the og 
and the measures which the permanent Policy of 
country, looking to its liberty and lasting pros wie 
requires, I come finally to the question of relic} 
I have placed this last, not that I am devout 
sympathy for the country in the pecuniary dj 
which now pervades it. No one struggled earl 
or longer to prevent it, than myself; nor can ” 
one more sensibly feel the wide spread pj; 

; ; lighi 
which has suddenly blasted the hopes of so map,’ 
and previpitated thousands from afluence to we 
ty. ‘The desolation has fallen mainly on ar ae 
cantile class—a class which I have ever held 
the highest estimation. No country ever hei: 
superior body of merchants; of higher honor f 
more daring enterprise, or of greater skjj] a 
energy. The ruin of such a class is a heayy , 
lamity ; and I am solicitous, among other things 1, 
give such stability to our currency asto prevent Dn 
recurrence of a similar calamity hereafter, By; 
was first necessary, in the order of things this ws 
should determine what sound policy, looking tb te 
future, demands to be done at the present juncture 
before we consider the question of relief; which 
as urgent as it may be, is subordinate and mys 
yield to the former. The patient lies under a day 
gerous disease, with a burning thirst and othe 
symptoms, which distresses him more than the vita} 
organs which are attacked. The skilful physician 
first makes himself master of the nature of ihe dis. 
ease, and then determines on the trea'ment neces, 
sary for the restoration of health. This done. he 
next alleviates the disiressing symptoms, as far 4 
is consistent with the restoration of health, and no 
farther. Such shall be my course. As far as } 
possibly can, consistently with the views I enter. 
tain, and what I believe necessary to restore the 
body politic to health, I will do every thing in my 
power to mitigate the present distress. Farther ] 
cannot go. 

After the best reflection, I am of the opinion thy 
the Government can do but little in the way of 
relief, and that it is a case which must be mainly 
left to the constitution of the patient, who, thank 
God, is young, vigorous, and robust, with a const. 
tution sufficient to sustain and overcome the e. 
verest attack. I dread the doctor and his drugs 
much more than the disease itself. The distress of 
the country consists in its indebtedness, and cay 
only be relieved by payment of its debts. To effec: 
this, industry, frugality, economy, and time, are 
necessary. lL rely more on the growing crop—o 
the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the fSouth—than on 
ali the projects or devices of politicians. Iam uw 
terly opposed to all coercion by this Government. 
But Government inay do something to relieve the 
distress. It is out of debt, and is one of the princi- 
pal creditors both of the banks and of the merchants, 
and should set an example of liberal indulgence. 
This I am willing to give freely. I am also pre- 
pared to vote freely the use of Government credit, 
in some safe form, to supply any deficit in the cir- 
culation during the process of recovery, as far as 
its financial wants wil) permit. I see not what 
more can be safely done. But my vision may be 
obtuse upon this subject. Those who differ from 
me, and who profess so much eT for the pub- 
lic, seem to think that much relief may be afforded. 
I hope they will present their views. 1 am anxions 
to hear their prescriptions, and I assure them, that 
whatever they may propose, if it shall promise re 
lief, and be not inconsistent with the course which 
I deem absolutely necessary for the restoration of 
the country to perfect health, shall cheerfully re- 
ceive my support. They may be more keen-sizhted 
than I am, as to the best means of relief, but canna 
have a stronger dispositior to afford it. 

We have, Mr Presid: nt, arrived at a remarkable 
‘era in our political history. The days of legislative 
and executive encroachments, of tariffs and sur- 
pluses, of bank and public debt, and extravagant! 
expenditure, are past for the present. The Gov- 
ernment stands in a position disentangled from the 
past, and freer to choose its future course than 
ever has been since its commencement. We at 
about to take a fresh start. I move off under ‘be 
State rights banner, and go in the direction which 
I have been so long moving. I seize the opportt: 
nity thoroughly to reform the Government; to ae 
it back to its uriginal principles ; to retrench a0 
economize, and rigidly to enforce accountability. 
I shall oppose, strenuously, all attte to om 
ginate a new debt; to create a national bank; 
reunite the political and money powers (more dat- 





gerous than Church and State) in any form of 
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shape; t0 prevent the disturbances of the compro- 
"& which is gradually removing the last vestige 
ike tariff system; and mainly, I shall use my 
: t efforts to give an ascendancy to the great 
conservative principle of State sovereignty, over 
the dangerous and despotic doctrine of consolida- 
ae | rejoice to think that the Executive De- 
‘nent of the Government is now so reduced in 
wer and means, that it can no longer rely on its 
Piguence and patronage to secure a majority. 
enceforward it can have no hope of supporting 
itself but on wisdom, moderation, patriotism, and 
devoted attachment to the Constitution, which I 
will make it, in its own defence, an ally in 
effecting the reform which I deem indispensable to 
the salvation of the country and its institutions. 
[look, sir, with pride to the wise and noble bear- 
ing of the little State rights party, of which it is my 
nde to be a member, throughout the eventful 
period through which the country has passed since 
1904. Experience already bears testimony to their 
iotism, firmness, and sagacity, and history will 
jo it justice. In that year, as I have stated, the 
tariff system triumphed in the councils of the nation. 
We saw its disastrous political bearings—foresaw 
jts surpluses and the extravagances to which it 
would ead. We rallied on the election of the late 
President to arrest it through the influence of the 
Executive Depariment of the Government. In this 
we failed. We then fell back upon the rights and 
sovereignty of the States, and by the action of a 
emall but gallant State, and through the potency of 
its interposition, we brought the system to the 
ground, sustained, as it was, by the opposition and 
the administration, and by the whole power and 
tronage of the Government. ‘The pernicious 
overflow of the Treasury, of which it was the 
parent, could not be arrested atonce. The surplus 
was seized on by the Executive, and, by its control 
over the banks, became the fruitful source of Exe- 
cutive influence and encroachment. Without hesi- 
tation, We joined our old opponents on the tariff 
question, but under our own flag and without merg- 
ing in their ranks, and made a gallant and success- 
ful war against the encroachments of the Executive. 
That terminated, we part with our late allies in 
peace, and move forward, lag or onward who may, 
to secure the fruits of our long but successful strug- 
gle, under the old republican flag of 98, which, 
though tattered and torn, has never yet been lower- 
ed, and, with the blessing of God, never shall be 
with my consent. 




















































SPEECH OF MR. JONES, 


Or Virernia, 

In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 20, 1837—On the bill to postpone the fourth 
instalment of deposite with the States. 

Mr. CoainmaNn: In submitting for the considera- 
tion of the Committee the views which I propose to 
present, it is not my intention to enter upon the 
wide field of discussion to which the remarks of 
other gentlemen would seem to invite me; but to 
confine myself to the subject intended to be em- 
braced by the bill now under consideration. This 
I propose to do, because the very wide range of 
debate which has been indulged in by honorable 
members who have preceded me, seems to have for 
ts object the investigation of subjects which appear 
to me to have no connection whatever with the one 
now under consideration, and is not, therefore, 
likely to aid in the accomplishment of the great ob- 
ject which I have in view, which is, to ascertain 
the real condition of the finances of the Govern- 
ment, and thus to put it in the power of the repre- 
sentatives of the people understandingly to act 
upon the very important and delicate subject which 
has for several days called forth the most anxious 
deliberation of Congress. This bill has for its ob- 
ject, at present, to withhold from the States the 
fourth instalment of the surplus revenue, which was 
directed by the deposite act of the 23d of June, 
1836, to be passed over to the States, to be held by 
them on deposite, upon the terms and conditions 
specified in that act; and the question arises whether 
the existing state of things in reference to the finan- 
cial condition of the Treasury, renders such a mea- 
sure necessary on the part of the Government, and 
if necessary, whether Congress can rightfully exer- 
fise the power to control that instalment in the 
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way proposed by the bill; and with a view to acor- 
rect understanding of the subject in all its bearings, 
it may not be amiss now very briefly to advert to 
the condition of the Treasury at the time of the 
passage of the deposite act, and to what was likely 
to be its condition at the close of the present year. 

In the month of June, 1836, it had been distinctly 
ascertained, that at the close of that year there 
would be in the Treasury near forty millions of 
dollars of surplus revenue, over and abeve what 
would be required for the legitimate wants of the 
Government, and the accruing revenue for the pre- 
sent year was regarded by all as abundantly suffi- 
cient to meet every demand upon the Treasury 
down to the close of the year. 

This surplus, it would be recollected, had not 
been produced by legislation which had for its 
object the accumulation of so large an amount, but 
by causes which have had their due influence in 
bringing about that general state of embarrassment 
which it has been alleged now extended itself over 
the whole country. Into an examination of these 
causes, it is not my intention now to enter; but it 
is notorious that, in the face of predictions again and 
again sent forth to the world trom this Capitol, that 
we Should have an empty Treasury and a bank- 
rupt Government, at the time referred to nearly 
forty millions of dollars of surplus had aceumu- 
lated in the Treasury in the form of revenue! 
There it was; and the question was, what was to 
be done with it? To permit it to remain in the 
deposite banks was not only to hazard the loss of a 
very large portion of it, but the banks using it as 
so much banking capital, on which to extend their 
issues, loans and discounts, were, by means of these 
issues, loans, and discounts, receiving from it the 
most inordinate profits, to be divided among the 
stockholders; and, at the same time, swelling the 
flood of depreciated paper money with which the 
country has been deluged, and thus contributing, as 
much, perhaps, as any other single cause, to pro- 
duce that wide-spread embarrassment which has 
swept over the whole land. It was not, therefore, 
either safe or prudent to permit it to remain on 
deposite with the banks. 

To loan it to the States was to place it beyond 
the reach and control of the General Government, 
to which it rightfully belonged, since the Constitu- 
tion has, in my opinion, wisely omitted to provide 
any tribunal, at whose barone of the sovereign 
States of this Union can be arraigned to answer for 
an alleged violation of its contract with the Gene- 
ral Government; and to give it to the States was 
at once to establish a precedent, fraught alike with 
mischief and with danger 

These are some of the difficulties, on every hand 
presenting themselves, when it became the duty of 
Congress to act upon the subject of the surplus re- 
venue. It was in view of these difficulties that the 
deposite act of June, 1836 had received the sanc- 
tion of Congress. That aet merely provided for 
the deposite of the surplus revenue with the States, 
without interest, thus giving to the States the use 
of the money, without charge, until the necessities 
of the General Government should render necessa- 
ry its return, either in part or in whole; and for its 
punctual return, whenever the necessity should 
arise, the faith ef the States should be solemnly 
pledged. 

We have, then, Mr. Chairman, the question pre- 
sented, whether the existing state of thi:gs in refer- 
ence to the financial condition of the Treasury, 
renders it necessary to withhold the fourth instal- 
ment in the way proposed by the bill now tinder 
consideration. 

I am aware, sir, that the examination of this 
branch of the subject renders necessary a resort to 
details which will probably be uninteresting to the 
committee; but the subject is complex in its na- 
ture—so much so, that we have heard it again 
and again repeated by gentlemen in debate, that 
such was the confusion and obscurity thrown 
over it by the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that they could find no data leading 
to conclusions which enabled them to determine, 
in their own minds, what would be the actual con- 
dition of the Treasury at the close of the present 

year. Asa member of the committee from which 
this bill has been reported, it became my duty to 
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give to the report of the Secretary an att-ntive and 
patient examination, which has resu't:- in a con- 
viction upon my own mind that maiiy, if not 
all, of the difficulties which seem to lié in the way 
of gentlemen, may very readily be removed by a 
like attentive and patient investigation on their 
part. Ithas also satisfied me that the means at 
the control of the Secretary are not only insufficient 
to meet the existing demands upon the Treasury, 
but that there will be at the close of the present 
year a deficiercy of several millions of dollars. 
This I think I shall be able to make manifest to the 
committee from the report of the Secretary, for it 
is upon that document, confused and obscure as 
some gentlemen represent it to be, that I shail base 
the whole of my reasoning. 

The Secretary is an officer of the Government, 
selected to fill that high station, not only on ac- 
count of his moral virtues, but because of a reputa- 
tion which he has earned in the service of his coun- 
try, and which has jusily secured to him a large 
share of public contidence. I, sir, am content to 
take the official statement of such a man, at least 
until proof, clear and convincing, shall be adduced 
that he has erred; then, but not till ther, will I 
consent to threw discredit upon his official conduct. 
I beg leave then, sir, for a moment, to call the at- 
tention of the committee to a shcrt statement I 
have prepared, and which presents fairly, and, I 
think, clearly, the liabilities of the Govarnment, 
with its means of meeting them, and which can 
scarcely fail to satisfy every candid and unbiassed 
mind, that its means of payment are not equal to its 
liabilities by more than six millions of dollars, after 
excluding from the estimate fifteen millions of dol- 
lars of unexp-ded appropriations, postponed to the 
next year, but which still remains a charge upon 
the Treasury. 

In the Treasury Ist January, 1838, $42,468,859 97 
Increased this sum by subsequent 
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returns - - - 1,670,137 52 
Receipts for first half year as per 
Secretary's report - - 13,187,182 00 


Estimated receipts for last half 


year, including merchants’ bonds 9,500,000 00 


66,826,179 49 
Expenditures made, and chargeable on the Treasury. 
Three first instalments of depo- 


posites - - - $27,063,430 80 
Balance of third instalment out- 
standing - - - 1,165,575 18 
Expended in first hall year - 16,733,884 33 
Estimated expenditures for last 
half year - - - 16,900,000 00 
For Florida war - - - 1,600,000 00 
Expenses of present session of Con- 
gress, say - - - 500,000 00 
Outstanding balance of appropria- 
tions chargeable on the Treasu- 
ry - - - - 16,000,000 00 
Fourth instalment of surplus reve- 
nue - - - - 9,367,214 00 
88,430,104 31 
66,826,179 49 
Deficit on Ist January, 1838 - 21,603,924 82 


Unexpended appropriations post- 
poned to next year, but still a 


charge on Treasury - 15,000,000 00 


6,603,924 82 
Error in addition in Secretary's 


report - - - - 512,263 00 





Deficit in Treasury on the Ist day 
of January, 1838, after post- 
poning $15,000,000 of unex- 


pended appropriations, as above 6,091,661 82 








Mr. Chairman, it is with great deference that I 
have submitted for the consideration of the commit- 
tee the foregoing statement ; differing as widely as [ 
do, with gentlemen whose opinions are entitled to 
great respect. With the same document for our 
guide, the honorable member from Tennessee (Mr. 
Bell) and myself are almost as wide asunder as tlig 
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poles. That gentleman, upon his basis of calcula- 
tion, makes the surplus in the Treasury on the Ist 
day of January, 1836, more than twenty millions 
of dollars; and I show a deficit of almost as large 
an amount. ' : $s 

{Here Mr. Bei said, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia did him injustice in supposing that they had 
arrived at such opposite conclusions from the same 
document; that the surplus shown by him was 
produced, not alone from what appeared in the re- 
pert of the Secretary, but by going out of that 
report; and that so far as the gentleman from Vir- 
vinia kad gone, their results were very nearly the 

ain. p 

M * Chairman, I will never, intentionally, do in- 
instice to the member from Tennessee, either here 
or elsewhere ; and if he had exercised a little pa- 
tience, I should very soon have relieved him from 
all apprehensions on that subject, as it was my in- 
tention to present the principal points of difference 
between us, that the committee might have afford- 
ed to them an opportunity of deciding for them- 
selves who it was that had fallen into error. 

The first position taken by the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Bell) was, that the sum of five 
millions of dollars, which appeared to be in the 
hands of disbursing oflicers of the Government, was 
subject to the control of the Secretary, and should 
be regarded as so much money in the Treasury. 
That this amount cannot be regarded as money in 
the Treasury is obvions, because it had been drawn 
out by those officers of the Government, on whom 
the authority was conferred, to meet appropriations 
made by law, and was not, in point of fact, in the 
Treasury atthe time the report was made. This I 
regard as a very sufficient answer to the ground 

which has been relied on. Again: the five 
millions of dollars in the hands of these dis- 
bursing officers must be included, either in the 
expenditures for the first half of the present year, 
or else in the estimated expenditures of the last 
half; and consequently cannot change the result, 
shown by the report of the Secretary, at the close 
of the year. But, sir, I have looked back into the 
past histery of the Government, and I believe that 
no period can be pointed to when there was not a 
very large amount in the hands of disbursing offi- 
cers. How could it be otherwise? The officers 
and soldiers of the army have to be paid through 
their paymasters ; those of the navy through their 
pursers; pensions to be satisfied, treaties carried 
into execution, and contracts to be complied with. 
How are these things to be done, without passing over 
into the hands of disbursing officers money for the 
purpose? Itis true that the amount in the hands 
of these Officers is large, but not so large as it was 
juring the early part of the year, as appeared by a 
more recent report of the Secretary, lying on the 
tables ot members, and which had been called for 
by the gentleman from Tennessee; and certainly 
not more than would s¢em to be necessary, when 
it was recollected that the amount appropriated by 
Congress, at the last session, exceeded thirty-two 
millions of dollars, and that to be disbursed in al- 
most every section of the Union. 

The honorable member from Tennessee (Mr. 
Bel!) has also contended, that the estimates of re- 
ceipts into the Treasury, for the last half year, 
was not as large as it should have been, by three 
millions. By referring to the report of the Secre- 
tary, it will #ppear that the receipts in the first half 
year, deposited in banks, and paid on drafts by 
collectors and reecivers, amounts to $13,699,445; 
and the Secretary adds, if no further postponement 
be granted on duty bonds, ff was estimated that 
the whole receipts for the last half year, from all 
sources, weuld be about $9,500,000; but if the 
brief extension of the present postponement, brought 
into view thereafter, and favorably regarded, be 

directed by Congress, the receipts would probably 
be about $7,000,000; while by a postponement of 
the whole to another year, they would’ not be 


likely to exceed $4,500,000. Here then we have 
the authority of the Secretary for saying, that in 
noevent will the receipts for the last half year 
exceed $9,000,000, while the strong probability 
is, that they will be reduced to $4,500,000, And if 
any thing isto be inferred from what is passing 
around us, it will certainly warrant the conclusion, 
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after extending the payments on duty bonds, be- 
yond the present year, as proposed by a bill which 
has passed the Senate, that the receipts into the 
Treasury for the last half year, will not exceed 
$4,500,000. But the gentleman f.om Tennessee, to 
produce his surplus, estimates them at $10,000,000, 
making a difference between his estimates, 
and those of the Secretary, of $5,500,000 which 
I consider a fair deduction from the amount of 
surplus which he supposes will be in the Trea- 
sury at the close of the present year. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) has 
presented to the committee a statement of items of 
appropriation, for the present year, amounting to 
more than six millions of dollars: five millions of 
which, he contends, may be retrenched, without in- 
jury to the public interest. They are appropria- 
tions for the building of light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
the improvement of rivers, harbors, &c. 

I concur, sir, entirely with the member from 
Tennessee, fn his opposition to this whole class of 
appropriations; and, wih him, have uniformly 
voted against them. I am opposed to most of 
them upon constitutional grounds; but, if I enter- 
tained no doubt upon the constitutional question, 
still I should have been opposed to them; because 
they lead to wasteful and extravagant expenditures 
of the public money; and if the member from 
Tennessee will devise some plan, submit some 
practicable scheme, by which they can be reached, 
i will most willingly co-operate with him in the 
accomplishment of the object he has in view. 
But is that to be expected? have we not had the 
aid of the talent and ability of that gentleman in 
resisting the very laws which provide for these ap- 
propriations? have they not been resisted by us 
both, at every stage? and can he have forgotten 
the small minority in which we found ourselves 
on every question? How, then, can he now ex- 
pect to succeed in cutting down these expendi- 
tures, when he has so signally failed in resisting 
the laws which provide for them. Should he make 
the attempt, he would, in all probability, be told 
that some of these works were commenced, some 
completed, and that others were under contract. 
Sir, the golden harvest is maturing, and carefully 
watched over, by those into whose granaries it is 
destined to go. 

I shall notice but one other item in the state- 
ment which has been submitted by the honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) and that is 
the item of $12,000,C00, based upon the supposed 
issue of Treasury notes to that amount. He main- 
tains that if the bill authorizing the issue of Trea- 
sury notes to the amount of $12,000,000 shall pass, 
it will swell the surplus iu the Treasury to more 
than $20,000,000; so that in order to make up this 
very large amount of surplus, the gentleman from 
Tennessee is driven to the necessity of taking into 
his estinate $12,000,000, which are not only not in 
the Treasury, or under the control of the Secretary, 
but which cannot be placed there without creating 
a debt, for the payment of which the people are to 
be ultimately responsible; and here allow me to 
inquire whether it was ever intended by those who 
supported the deposite act to incur a debt, in order 
to make the deposite with the States? To that 
inquiry I am well assured that all will answer no. 

If then, Mr. Chairman, I have succeded in 
showing that the sources reiied upon by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee are deceptive and fallacious, 
I must, I think, have succeeded in establishing the 
truth of my own position, that instead of there be- 
ing a surplus in the Treasury on the Ist day of 
January, 1838, there will be the deficit shown in the 
statement to which I have already had occasion to 
advert. 

An honorable member from Kentucky (Judge 
Underwood) appears to have satisfied himself that 
there are other means at the control of the Go- 
vernment, with which to make the fourth instal- 
ment with the States. There are, he informs us, 
held by the Gorernment, three bonds due from the 
Bank of the States, for the payment of about 
$6,000,000 in three equal annual instalments, 
which will fall due on the Ist of October in the 

years 1828, 1839, 1840; and he proposes that these 
three bonds shall be brought into the market, and 
sold, I presume, under the hammer, to the highest 
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bidder; and the proceeds of sale 
the States, under the deposite act of ane " 
I am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to the Proposition 
the gentleman from Kentucky, for reasons whieh 
will proceed very briefly to assign; in the first | 
I am opposed to it, because I am unwilling to pe 
the Treasury of the United States converted int, 
shaving shop; and also because of a Convict; : 
upon my own mind, that if they shall be dis a 
of in the way proposed, it is scarcely to be hor 
that they will command their full value. For a: 
no former period of our history, has there Ge 
time when the derangement in the moneyed cor 
cerns of the country had been so universal]: on 
time have the people been borne down by so hea 
a weight of debt; at no time has it been more diff 
cult to command money. The cry every where tobe 
heard is, relief, relief. Let these bonds then be 
brought into the market at such a t 


i ime, and 
under such circumstances, and who are to bp 
your bidders? where is the man _ or set of 


men to be found, who can advance two 
millions of dollars to make the purchase? They 
may be called for, but it will be like calling spirit 
from the vasty deep: they will not come. One bid. 
der there will be—the Bank of the United States. 
and unless the agent authorized to make the sale 
shall be laid under conditions, the bank will dictate 
the terms, and become the purchaser at its own 
price. 

Again: the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply 
to the inquiry, “What objects of public expend). 
ture can, with the least injury to the public seryjce 
be either wholly dispensed with during the present 
year, or bear any material reduction?” has informed 
us that enough of it could and would be postponed 
ull the next year to amount to about fifteen mij. 
lions of dollars; but that sum will still remain a 
charge upon the Treasyry, to be paid out of the 
accruing revenue for the next year, or provided for 
in some other mode ; and if the bonds due by the 
bank be now sold, and the proceeds deposited with 
the States, the strong probability is, that the Govern. 
ment will be driven to the necessity of resorting 
to an additional loan to meet the demands upon it, 

If, then, it were in the power of the Secretary to 
control the whole amount now on deposite with 
the banks, and which is known to be there locked 
up and wholly unavailable, such has turned out to 
be the reduction of the revenue, from various 
sources, during the present year,Jand such the crip- 
pied condition of the finances, growing out of the 
embarrassed situation of the mercantile communi- 
ty, which has rendered necessary an extension of 
the time of payment upon their bonds, that it is 
not possible to make the transfer of the fourth in- 
stalment of the surplus revenue to the States with- 
out incurring a national debt. The surplus expected 
to have been in the Treasury on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, in point of fact, is not there; nor are there any 
means at the control of the Government with which 
to meet the demand. It would seem to me, there- 
fore, that the necessity has arisen when 1t would 
become the duiy of the Secretary, (if the whole 
amount had been paid over to the States,) to re- 
quire its repayment upon the terms prescribed in 
the act of June, 1836. 

Having now shown, as I think I have done, that 
the necessity exists, I shall proceed to examine the 
question, whether Congress can rightfully exereise 
the power to control the fourth instalment, as the 
bill under consideration propeses. This leads me 
to examine for a moment the deposite act of June, 
1836. What was that act but a temporary expe- 
dient, to meet a most unexpected and extraordina- 
ry state of things?) A measure adopted not to give 
away, or to loan out, the surplus then in the Treasury; 
but to place that surplus on deposite with the States, 
without interest, until the necessities of this Go- 
vernment should render necessary its return. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that there are gentlemen 
who now choose to regard it as.a distribution act; 
but do they not know, that in that form it could 
never have received the sanction of Congress, or 
or the approval of the President? And I now in- 
vite all who entertain that opinion, carefully to 
examine the law, and say whether plainer language 
to exclude such a conclusion’ could have been em- 
ployed. . 7 
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Bui it is contended by others, that as the law 
ovided that all the money which should be in the 

Freasttry on the Ist day of January, 1837, reserv- 

ing the sum of five millions of dollars, should be 

deposited with the States, that the faith of the Go- 
yemment was thereby pledged te execute the de- 

ite act to the letter; and that, whatever may be 
the necessities of the Government, it can exercise 
yo control whatever over the subject, until the de- 
posite shall have been actually made with the 

States. 
|, Mr. Chairman, would be one of the last, I 

could hope, sir, the very last, who would be wil- 
jing to do any act, the tendency of which was, to 
riolate the pledged faith of this Government: if all 
pesides shall be lost, let us maintain untarnished 
gur honor. And if gentleman can satisfy me, that 
ihere is any thing in the act of June, 1836, which 
imposes an obligation, either legal or moral, to 
make the deposite of the fourth instalment with the 
States, | will willingly abandon all the opinions I 
now entertain upon the subject, and in good faith 
execute every provision of that law to the letter; 
pat if this can not be shown, as I think it can not, 
what good and sufficient reason can be assigned 
for incurring a debt, which must be paid by taxa- 
tion on the people, under a system which is une- 
qual in its operation, unjust in its principles, and 
absolutely ruinous to the great agricultural inte- 
rests of the country. 

A more rigid rale of interpretation than that 
contended for, could not be applied to the most 
highly penal statute; an interpretation which would 
defeat entirely the plain and obvious spirit and 
intent of the law, if it did not lead to a violation of 
the Constitution; and I call upon gentlemen to 
show what constitutional authority Congress has 
io pass a law to raise money, not in execution of 
any of its conceded powers, but for the avowed 
purpose of making a deposite with the States. 

I do not desire to be understood as maintaining 
hat an inconvenience merely, attending any given 
construction of a law, is sufficient to show such 
construction to be false, or that to be the true 
construction which would avoid inconvenience. 
Where the language of a law is explicit, and the in- 
tention evident, whatever may be the inconvenience, 
sich inconvenience must be borne. But in the 
interpretation of a statute not penal in its charac- 
ter, the plain object of its framers should never be 
lost sight of ; and in order to ascertain what was 
really intended by those who framed the deposite 
act, [know of no safer guide than to refer to co- 
lemporaneous expositions of it, given at the time 
of its passage: and I ask, sir, if there was one 
man at that time who advocated it upon the ground 
that it was a distribution act? Not one. Does any 
one now deny that the surplus is the money of this 
Government? or did it ever enter into the mind of 
any man that it was to be placed where the Go- 
vernment could not control it?—that it was to be 
paid over to the States at every hazard, regardless 
of what might be the wants of the General Govern- 
ment? Such an opinion could not have been seri- 
ously entertained by any one; and Congress, with 
a view to malice the operation as easy a one as pos- 
sible with the deposite banks, provided for its 
ransfer, by instalments, on the first of January, 
the first of April, the first of July, and the first of 
October, upon the supposition that at these several 
periods there would be in the Treasury the respec- 
lve sums proposed to be transferred. And must 
uot that have been the expectation of the States? 
In other words, did the General Government in- 
end to do more than merely to transfer the surplus 
revenue? and could tke States have expected more? 
To sappose that more than this was designed, 
would be to suppose that Congress intended to 
ncuradebt, for no other purpose under heaven 
*xcept to deposite it with the States for safe keep- 
ing alone. 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, I am right in the inter- 
pretation which I have placed upon the deposite 
law, that law has now fully answered its end; it 
has rid us of the surplus; and there no longer exists 
an obligation upon the Government, either legal or 
moral, to transfer the fourth instalment to the 
States. But again: suppose the transfer shall now 
be made, would not the Secretary of the Treasury 
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have the right immediately to require « f the States 
to pay itback? This, I presume, will be admitted 
by all; and if the power exists to call it back, what 
good and sufficient reason can be assigned against 
withholding it? ‘ 

It has been contended, however, that an expecta- 
tion has been raised on the part of the States, that 
the transfer would be made; that upon the faith of 
that expectation, the States had actually gone on 
to appropriate the amount; and that such expecta- 
tion should not now be disappointed. This, sir, 
may be true, and I doubt not is true, as to many of 
the States. [It may be that the course of legisla- 
tion on the part of the States may subject them to 
very serious inconvenience, and possibly to loss; 
but the inquiry immediately recurs, whose act was 
it that produced the difficulties with the States? It 
was the action of the States themselves, through 
their legislatures; action, too, taken by them, with 
full knowledge that the money so applied was nei- 
ther given or loaned, but merely deposited; liable 
to be called for at any moment, when the wants of 
the Government should render necessary its re- 
turn. And the argument from inconvenience, if it 
be worth any thing, is just as conclusive to prove 
that the amount, when deposited, could at no future 
day be called for; for { presume it will never be 
entirely convenient to pay back the amount. It 
proves that what was intended, and declared to be, 
a mere deposite for safe keeping, was in truth and 
in fact a gift, absolute and unconditional. That 
such was never the intention of Congress, is rende- 
red too plain by the terms of the law itself, to ad- 
mit even of doubt. 

But suppose it shall now be determined to pay 
over the fourth instalment to the States, how is the 
amount to be raised? It is notin the Treasury; 
for, to all practical purposes, we have very nearly 
an empty Treasury: by this I mean that tle avail- 
able means at the disposal of the Secretary, are not 
sufficient to meet the demands upon it. How then 
is the money to be raised? I presume by a loan 
of some kind, with the faith of the Government 
pledged for its redemption, but ultimately to be dis- 
charged and paid off through the ordinary channels 
of taxation upon the people. It follows, then, that 
the people are to be taxed to raise money to distri- 
bute among the people. You most graciously give 
them with one hand, and take back with the other, 
a like amount; increased, however, by the costs and 
charges of collection, and also by the amount of 
interest that may have accrued on the loan. The 
conclusion seems to me inevitable, that the passage 
of the bill now under consideration will give to the 
fourth instalment its proper direction, by placing it 
in a condition to be applied to the legitimate pur- 
poses of the Government for which it was original- 
ly intended. 

Sir, I have never Lelonged to that old school of 
politicians (the federalists) who believed that a na- 
tional debt was a national blessing. I considera 
national debt a national curse, never to be saddled 
upon my country except under circumstances of 
the most overruling necessity. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard from every rank of 
the opposition, the most unqualified condemnations 
of all the measures proposed by the administration 
for the relief of people ; their condemnations have 
been poured out in one unbroken torrent upon 
them; from every quarter we have heard the 
charge, wrung upon every key, that the measures 
proposed would afford no relief. I, sir, am not one 
of those who believe that the halls of legislation 
are the places to repair the ruined fortunes of men; 
I hold the doctrine taught by those who are the 
most revered on the list of our statesmen, that 
Government shall extend its powers no further than 
may be necessary to protect individuals in the en- 
joyment of their constitutional rights and privi- 
leges; always guarding them against fraud and 
violence, but leaving each and every one to the 
enjoyment of his own industry, and to pursue his 
own happiness in his own way. Such a Govern- 
ment is not only free, but the most precious of hu- 
man blessings ; to leave man to reap, under its be- 
nign protection, the rewards of virtue, industry,and 
prudence, is the precious inheritance of the free- 
men of this land, purchased at the price of treasure 
and of blood. 
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I, sir, admit that it is the duty of the administra- 
tion to propose measures of relief. Th ose mea- 
sures have been offered, and are now before the 
country, and will be passed upon by the people. 
But, sir, is it true that they propose no relief? 
What is the object of the bill now before you, but 
to apply the money which the people have already 
paid to the legitimate purposes for which it had 
been raised, and thus to relieve the country from a 
national debt, which must, at some future time, be 
paid through the ordinary channels of taxation? 
What is the bill by which it is proposed to issue 
twelve millions of Treasury notes, but additional 
relief to that large and respectable class of our citi- 
zens, the merchants, upen whom has fallen so hea- 
vily the present wide-spread and calamitous em- 
barrassments, supplying a substituce for gold and 
silver with which to meet their engagements with 
the Government, to aid them in the payment of 
their foreign debt—while it holds out to all classes 
important advantages?) What is the bill upon your 
table, which proposed to extend the time of pay- 
ment on duty bonds—postponing beyond the year 
the payment of millions of dollars—but relief, sub- 
stantial relief, to the merchants; relief which 
places it in their power to extend like relief to their 
debtors?) What is the bill for adjusting the remain- 
ing claims on the late deposite banks, but a mea- 
sure affording similar relief to those banks, and 
thus putting it in their power sull further to ac- 
commodate their dealers? Yes, sir, relief to those 
very banks selected as the depositories of the public 
money, which, in a time of profound peace, with 
eighty millions of dollars of specie in the country, 
had closed their doors against the Government and 
against the people. In short, sir, what debtor of 
the Government is it whose case has been regmrded 
with indifference, or to whose petition a deaf ear 
has been turned? And yet gentlemen can discover 
no relief in all this. 

We know that, in times of sudden embarrass- 
ment and distress, all communities are but too apt 
to look to the Government for too much; and 
whenever the Government undertakes to interfere 
in the private pursuits of men, it must, of necessity, 
in endeavoring to relieve one class, violate the 
rights of another, holding equal claims upon it. 
This, sir, has been felt in all its overwhelming 
force, under your system of tariff laws, which, 
for years past, has borne down, and oppressed, the 
people of the South, drawing from their pockets 
the hard earnings of their honest industry, to sus- 
tain (without any adequate return) in another 
quarter of the Union, the great manufacturing in- 
terests which have grown up under it. It has 
been felt, too, in the exclusive privileges conferred 
upon the Bank of the United States, now again 
struggling for existence, and openly advocated 
here, upon the ground that it is a panacea for 
every political disaster, and for every national 
calamity; but I forbear to go into these topics. 
Let us adopt the measures which have been pro- 
posed, and rely, for further relief, upon the enter- 
prise, industry, and frugality of the people. Sir, 
it is notso much to legislation, as to the growing 
crop of cotton, tobacco, wheat, and rice that I look 
for substantial relief. It is the productive labor of 
the country that is to dispel the gloom that hangs 
over it, and relieve the embarrassments which 
press so heavily upon us. 

But still, say gentlemen, there is no relief pro- 
posed. It is an easy task to find fault with every 
thing that is the work of man, but somewhat more 
difficult to remedy the defects complained of. Let 
those who make the charge devise a better scheme; 
let them present it, compare it with the one which 
has been offered, and, if it shall afford more solid 
and substantial advantages, come from what quar- 
ter it may, I, for one, will give to it my humble 
support. 

An honorable member from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Biddle) has characterized this bill as another expe- 
riment, informmg us at the same time that he was 
heartily sick of experiments. What, I would ask 
of that gentleman, is the bill under which he now 
claims for his State one million of dollars, but one 
of these much abused and untried experiments? an 
experiment, however, when viewed through the 
captivating and dazzling medium of a million, is 
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disamaed of all ots terrors. What was our Go- 
verniont ifseit received from the pure hands 


of our fathers, without a parallel in the annals of 
the world, |! an experiment? What has been 
the history of ti* most important measures of the 
Government, fro its foundation down to the pre- 
sent day, but a h-tory of experiments?) And, Mr. 
Chairman, experiments for what? ‘To establish 
the great trath that man is capable of self-govern- 
ment—a troth that is carrying conviction to the 
minds of men throughont the civilized world, 
destined at no distant day to make tyrants tremble 
on their thrones, while it holds ont to the enslaved 
nations of the earth a plan of political salvation, by 
which to break the chains that bind them, and ele- 
vate them to the condition of freemen 

Mr. Chairman, It am not yet tired of such expe- 
riments, but shall to the bill my cordial 
upport 
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REMARKS OF MR. POTTER, 
Or PENNSYLVANIA, 
In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1237—On the ‘bill to postpone the fourth in- 
stalment of deposite with the States.” 





A desire to give my reasons for my vote on this 
question, so that it may appear in a correct point 
of view before the tribunal of the people of my 
district, has overcome the reluctance I feel at this 
period in trespassing on the time of the House. 

Until recently I could not have imagined that, 
on the floor of an American Congress, we would 
hear the clarion notes of triumph, and the shout of 
joy, at the embarrassments of the National Trea- 

ury, produced by the pecuniary distress of. the 
people, and the derangement of the monetary affairs 
of eountry. ‘The question has been discussed 
entire withdrawal from the States of a 
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part of the boon proffered them by the deposite 
act, Notsoin my views. Bills are on our files 
viving tame to ihe merchants and the deposite 
banks to pay the debts due the Government; and 
all that is contemplated by that under considera- 
tion, is to delay the tine of deposite with the States 
nntil the simation of the Treasury will warrant it | 
being made, without conflicting with other and 


pressing interests. The 
various bills 
to re { 


the ere 


people. My sensibilities are 
} 


the Staies, and 


enlisted in favor of | 
none regret more deeply the tem- 
porary embarrassments which they may labor under 
by the postponement of the deposite of the fourth 
instalment. As they have received three instalments 
of the surplus, which remain with them untouched, 
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and in future will, in all human probability, 
receive the fourth, asa measure of relicf to the peo- 
ple L go for the bill. As one of the representatives 
from Pennsylvania, [ am constrained to declare 
my dissent fiom the opinion expressed, that if it 
had not been for the wisdom and foresight of the 
Executive of our State, Pennsylvania would now 


be looking with “ 


anxiety and trepidation” to the 
Honses With her resources, 

t, lier untarnished honor, and unble- | 
the fulfilment of every engagement, 


eussions in this 


her high cred 
mished faiti i 


he postponement he deposité of about nine | 
, 2g apabare a . . 

hundred thousand dollars in her treasury, never | 
’ avn panced tha Pry imo « . 

could have caused the enterprising and intelligent 


la af +} 


PO} rf S great State either 


ut ~ anxiety or irepi- 
, ” The ability of Pennsyiy: ne 
canon. £hne ao J Oi Consvyivania to command 
iny money necessary to carry out her magnificent 


pons of public improvements, stands upon a proud 


d lofty eminence, not to be shaken for any such 
by any such cause; 
, 


iven 


ason, or 


nor can my concur. | 
<a lie « 


» the encomium bestowed upen the | 
our Chief! Magistrate for his veto of the | 
ent 


° riwht 


esigint of 


. nN owen 
} oy I 


, although, Wf consistent with my 
thing would be more gratifying 
> that oficer, or any other citizen of my | 
n such vantage ground. That measure was | 
ul, and intended to pre 


sw - 
ine 1undas, 


‘re a different disiri- | 
appropriated to different ob- 


action proposed by the 
ills reported, is a plan, taken in unison, 
relieve the pressure on the people, by interposing | 
eredit of the nation, and giving time for the | 
panic to allay itself, and confidence be restored in | 
the community. The States are required to bear 
a portion cf the inconvenience for the relief of the 
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jects at the close of the session, so as to further the 

interests, and gratify the wishes, of certain lead'™3 
partisans of the State administration. The resu't 
was, that the banks in Philadelphia reaped the ben®- 
fit, and the people sustained the injury, by this 
boasted policy and forecast of our “ sagacious 
Chief Magistrate!” 

The accumulation of unavailable funds in the Na- 
tional Treasury has induced a syncope, which re- 
quires an immediate remedy. This disease has 
been attributed to an unwise change in the deposi- 
tory of the public money, and the veto of the bill 
rechartering the Bank of the United States by the 
late President. In my mind, the causes of the 
evil, can be traced to other sources. If the deposi- 
tery had not been changed, and the bank rechar- 
tered, the only difference in our situation would 
have been that the unavai'able funds would have 
accumulated in one, instead of various banks. The 
Bank of the United States, under the direction of 
the same master spirit, with increased powers, 1s 
yet in full existence. Was it able to withstand the 
siorm; and has it been exempt from the destiny that 
overturned, and laid prostrate the other banking 
institutions of the country?) Ah,no! It has shared 
the fate of its compeers, has also dishonored its 
bills, and suspended specie payment, with an ex- 
hibit of a specie basis to meet its engagements, 
judging from the last return made to our Execu- 
tive, which rendered that measure, as necessary for 
that, as any other bank in our State. It is as- 
serted, this would not have occurred, if it it had 
been a national institution. Authority is at hand, 
which pronounced, ona memorable occasion, ‘‘that 
the new charter had the advantage over the old one.” 
This wasthe deliberate jadgment of the distinguish- 
ed and able president of the late and present 
Bank of the United States. The reasons 
he assigned for this preference were, “‘in its longer 
duration; in the enlargement of its powers; in con- 
fining the rate of discount at half per cent. for 
thirty days to loans in the State of Pennsylvania, 
leaving the bank elsewhere to the rate of interest 
fixed by the local laws; in its exemption from the 
expenses of doing the business of the Government; 
in its total separation from all the officers of the Go- 
vernment, an unnatural connection, beneficial neither 
to the bank nor to the Government; in its not being 
obliged to incur the expense of eStablishing 
branches.” If this experienced and unrivalled 
financier was right in his appreciation of the State 
charter, the new bank was stronger, more efficient, 
and better rable under it to sustain itself at a dan- 
gerons crisis, and on an imminent emergency, 
caused by the convulsions and storms in the com- 
mercial world, than under the charter offered by 
Congress. ‘The current of events has proved that 
with all the advantages enumerated, the bank was 
unable to maintain its credit and redeem its obliga- 
tions. What prospect was there, that, asa national 
bank, with powers diminished, onerous duties to 
perform, and heavy expenses to be incurre!, it could 
have saved itself from the violation of moral duty, 
and legal restraint, committed by the suspension, 
Reasoning by analogy, the only true test applicable 
to the case, it must be conceded that the same 
causes which prostrated a stronger institution, 
would inevitably, undersimilar circumstances, have 
produced like results on a weaker bank. Doubtless 
the President of the United Siates will be gra- 
tified, and his friends encouraged, by the coineidence 
of views entertained by the great banker in com- 
mon with the Chief Magistrate, on the imporiant 
question of a divorce of that “unnatural connec- 
tion” between the Government and the banks, 
and felicitate themselves with the hope, that this 
high authority will convert myriads of the deyoied 
followers and faithfal admirers of the president of 
the Bonk of the United States to the doctrines of 
the Message. It is due to candor to admit, that 
the president of the bank, on the remarkable epoch 
of the suspension, announced, “that had it (the 
bank) consulted merely ils own strength, it would have 
continued its payments without reserve.” The same 
reliance cannot be accorded to thisdeclaration. In 
my judgment, it was but an apology for the suspen- 
sion, and a part of the process used to bolster up 
the credit of the institution, and detract from the 
shock feared on the suspension of this great mo- 

neyed leviathan. If its strength would, in fact, 
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have warranted a fulfilment of its ob] 
inducement of interest and reputation was jn far 
of the effort. A successful attempt would ha 
avoided the danger of a forfeiture of its franc} X: 
under the provisions of its charter; again “ 
secured, by the act of 1836, the deposite of ns 
public money in its vaults, and escaped the — 
penalties inflicted by its charter for a Violation ‘ 
its privileges. The peculiar situation in whiae 
stood with a majority of the people of Bones, 
vania, was persuasive cause for its straining every 
nerve to pay its obligations in gold andsilver, p. 
the act of suspension, if the bank, at the Period 2 
its occurrence, had abundant means to fold 
its engagements, the restrictions of law and 
moral duty were unblushingly violated Withoy 
the existence of an_ overruling necessity = 
only excuse that can be tolerated for such 
conduct. The high minded and honorabje 
citizens of my native State, who compose the die 
rectory and officers of that institution, were drive, 
to a suspension, by dire, dire necessity. It was, 
misfortune which all lament, “ but its Continuance 
will be a reproach which all true men must rally t 
save” our country from. When the hour of rally 
came, when a measure was recently proposed 
calculated to relieve our country from this fog} 
stigma, did this powerful institution unite in the 
attempt? No! Under her leading, the Philadel. 
phia banks declined a participation in the effort 
Improvident as has been the course of the banks 
injurious as their over issues to our common coun, 
try, ruinous as the wild spirit of speculation 
tered and cherished by them, has been to the commn 
nity, evil as the example set by a violation of legal 
and moral principle, in the refusal to pay their 
debts, yet, if all this was done, by any one or all of 
them, with abundant means, and “ strength withoy 
reserve” to redeem their obligations, what was such 
a suspension, but a fraudulent conspiracy to with. 
hold the payment of just claims? In that aspect of 
the case, the strong and indignant language used 
by a venerable gentleman, then and now a member 
of this House, (Mr. Adams) and which I always 
deemed harsh and unmerited, when he asks, “What 
difference is there between the president and direc. 
tors of such a bank, and the skilful artist who ep 
graves a bank bill, a fac simile of the one signed 
by the president and cashier, and saves them the 
trouble of signing, by doing it for them,” would 
have been just and apprapriate. 

If | comprehend the fiscal situation of the Trea- 
sury, from the report of the Secretary, there would 
not, on the Ist of October, be sufficient available 
funds in the department to pay the Amount trans 
ferridle to the States, by the deposite act, by one 
third. Congress must, in that event, provide the 
funds, to enable the Treasury to make the deposite 
with the States ; and when that sum is provided, 
at the close of the year, unless further provision is 
made, the Treasury would be empty, and the ope- 
rations of Government suspended. Not a dollar 
would be left to supply the mint, to meet contin- 
gencies, or the current expenses. Under this state 
of the ‘Treasury, the question is presented, Is the 
nation bound by contract, express or implied, to 
deposite these nine millions with the States? If she 
is, a high sense of duty imperatively commands 4 
fuifilment of the bargain. Nay, if the faith of the 
nation is pledged, so that it would he dishonorable 
to make a temporary postponement of the deposi'e, 
the pledge must be redeemed. That the deposi 
act created no obligatory compact with the States, 
seems clear. The act of 1836 had twe objects in 
view: Isf, to secure a safe cepository for keeping 
the public money, under specific regulations by 
law 2d. A large surplus had accumulated in the 
‘Treasury, not immediate!y wanted for the exigen- 
cies of the nation. It was to be so deposited, as, 
mm the interim, to be used for the benefit of the 
people. The 13th section, after a reservation of 
five millions from the surplus, directed the remain 
der to be deposited with the States. What were 
the States to receive?’ The surplus remaining in 
the Treasury. If none remained, the proposed de- 
posite never could be made. The measure would, 
in that result, have had no operation. This act 
did not, nor could it, prevent Congress, after its 
passage, and before the Ist of January, from ap 
propriating part, or the whole amount in the Trea 
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gory for the support of the Saryeers the de- 
ence of the country, or its security and prosperity. 
A new era existed in the financial situation of the 
country. The national debt was extinguished— 
ihe Treasury overflowing. A rapid reduction of 
the revenue would have prostrated great and im- 
rtant interests, built up on the faith of previous 
gisiation, What was to be done with the mo- 
ney? Objections of a serious nature arose to al- 
most every plan proposed for its disposition. At 
jast, the mode of making the States the depository 
was agreed upon. They were “to keep it safely, 
and repay il whenever required fcr the purpose 
of defraying the wants of the Treasury.” Do 
these terms partake of the character of a contract? 
Are they not the mere expression of a deposite for 
safe-keeping? No mutual equivalent exists; no 
quid pro quo, which constitutes the essence of a con- 
tract; no consideration on which an obligation can 
be founded. At what time was the contract con- 
summated? At the passage of the act, at the pe- 
riod of legislative action by the several States, or on 
the report of the Secretary ascertaining the amount 
for distribution? The act was passed en the sup- 
ition that a surplus would, on a given day, be 
found in the Treasury. If the Secretary had ascer- 
tained that no surplus was there at the period fixed, 
what claim would the States have had on the nation 
to raisea surplus, and what amount of surplas 
would have been necessary, to satisfy that claim? 
Their expectations would have been excited, and 
their hopes raised, by the passage of the law. Sup- 
the Secretary, in ascertaining the surplus, had 
committed an error, and instead of thirty-seven mi!- 
lions, there had actually been but twenty-eight— 
would the act, and the proceedings under it, created 
an obligatory contract, binding the nation to raise, 
py loan or taxation, the additional nine millions to 
deposite with the States? If not, where is the dis- 
tinction between it and the reduction of the surplus 
in the Treasury by the convulsion of the times? The 
wants of the Government, to relieve the people in 
a period of great pecuniary embarrassments, ren- 
der it necessary, for a time, to divert a portion ot 
the surplus which the act contemplated depositing 
with the States. Is Congress bound to go through 
the farce of handing it over to-day, for the sole pur- 
pose of demanding it back to-morrow? The requir- 
ing a certificate, with the usual and legal obliga- 
tions, pledging the faith of the States “‘ for the safe- 
keeping and repayment of the money,” negatives 
the idea of its being either a gratuity or an appro- 
priation. When an appropriation is made, the 
money drawn frem the Treasury, and expended, it 
is gone for ever, never to be refunded or repaid. 
The obligation created by the act of 1836, may be 
legitimately classed with that order termed imper- 
fect obligations, requiring their fulfilment, if an un- 
foreseen difficulty had not occurred before the 
period of performance arises, which would have 
prevented the profler from being made, if known 
at the time. Civilians term these “a promise made 
with fairness and a real design of accomplishing it, 
but without any intention of giving the person to 
whom it is made a right of demanding its perform- 
ance.” What an extraordinary and dangerous 
state of affairs is presented, if the time of deposite 
is not postponed—the United States laying and col- 
lecting taxes, or borrowing money, to deposite, 
when collected, with the States. In my judgmert, 
no power is granted by the Constitution to Con- 
gress to draw money from the people for any such 
purpose. To deposite money for safe keeping, is 
not to pay a debt, nor is it necessary for “‘ the com- 
mon defence.” If constitutional, its fatal and 
blighting operation upon our institutions might we!l 
be feared. To teach the State sovercignties to look 
up to the National Government as the great reser- 
voir to supply them means of support, instead of a 
reliance upon the peop'e, would inevitably destroy 
their iadependence, and introduce a system of ex- 
travagance and corruption which would speedily 
produce the ruin of the Republic. The deposite act 
was a lemporary expedient to meet an extraordina- 
ry crisis in the fiscal concerns of the country. The 
causes which gave it birth no longer exist. Post- 
pene its operation until a similar occasion arises; 
then, according to the provisions of the act, let the 
surplus be deposited with the States. This will be 








doing justice to them, and redeeeming honorably 
and fairly the hopes excited by the passage of the 
law. The people are the true and legitimate ob- 
jects of the care of the National Government, 
within the sphere of its action. Their interests, 
their welfare, should be the primary object of our 
legislation. ‘To lay taxes and collect them, with 
the dejuction of forty per cent. from the amount 
assessed, expended in the process of collection, 
would be adding a fearful addition to the burden 
they already bear; and to entail upon them a debt 
at a period of proiound peace would be equally un- 
just, unless the money is wanted to pay a debt con- 
tracted, or for the general defence and common 
welfare 
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SPEECH GCF MR STRANGE, 
Or Nortn Carona, 

In Senate, September <1, 1837.—On the bill impo- 
sing additional duties on certain officers, as de- 
positories in certain cases. Mr. CatHoun’s 
amendment being under consideration. 

Mr. STRANGE said: 

Mr. Presipent: That our country is now in a 
most extraordinary and interesting crisis, seems to 
be conceded on all hands; and the public mind is 
greatly distracted as tothe causes of this crisis, its 
nature, and the course it behoves Congress to pur- 
sue under it. In this state of things, every man to 
whom 2 high trust is committed in relation.to these 
subjects, and especially each member of this body, 
ought openly and frankly to offer his views and 
opinions concerning them. By public opinion all 
the measares adopted by Congress must ultimateiy 
be tested, and that public opinion may have fair 
play, and our constituents an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the fidelity of their representatives, on every 
measure so important as the one under considera- 
tion, the reasons which have determined them 
should accompany their votes. Itis this considera- 
tion that impels me to ask the attention of the 
Senate on the present occasion, for I know full well 
that I might as well address the marble pillars which 
surround us, as this honorable body with any rea- 
sonable hope of bringing conviction toa single mind. 
But I am solicitous that public opinion should be 
sound in the State which [ have the honor in part 
to represent, and while I bring my own opinions in 
review before my constituents, I shall make an ef- 
fort, feeble though it may be, to furnish them with 
the reasons on which they are founded. 

T have said, sir, that three questions naturally 
arise out of this crisis. First: Its causes, about 
which there is much contrariety of opintom. Many 
resorting to the method so common with those who 
are determined to fixd fault, of using some gen- 
eral terms of censure, calculated te catch the pub- 
lic ear, and carry away the judgment, without pre- 
senting it with any distinct object upon which it 
may exercise itself, charge it to pering with the 
currency by the. Executive of the Union. This 
form of expression, !'ke most others, upon politieal 
subjects, in use among us, is borrowed from Eng- 
land. It was freely used in that country during 
Mr. Vansittart’s administration, when (as now with 
us) the paper currency being greatly inflated, an 
effort was made by those who saw the vortex of 
ruin towards which the nation was tending, to 
rescne it, with Mr. Canning at their head, and 
these were branded by the minister himself as 
tamperers with the currency. Experience, how- 
ever, triumphantly vindicated the former and 
convicted the latter of the rankest empiricism in 
matters of currency. Our modern politicians, not 
content with the use of the term as it originally 
came from the lips of the British minister, have 
degraded it to a more fit expression of their own 
bitterness, and called it tinkering with the currency, 
as if they sought to lower the Executive of their 
country to equality with the mean and contemptible 
employment of a tinker. Others come forward 
and boldly specify the measures of Government 
which, as they say, have produced all this mischief. 
Of this latter course no one can complain. It is a 
fair and manly mode of treating the subject. It 
appeals to the high and intellectual faculties of our 
nature, and not to our low passions and ignoble 
prejudices, I hope never to see the day when the 
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measures of any admmnistration are net to be ar- 
raigned at the bar of public opinion, and fairly 
tried by the people of this country and approved 
and applauded, or condemned and abandoned; and 
if either the past or present administration has 
made any false step, I care not how soon it is 
pointed out and every man in the country made to 
see It. : 

The immediate cause of our difficulties, every 
one, I believe, admits to be an undue spirit of spe- 
culation and overtrading. But it is said that the 
Government itself has stimulated that spirit, and 
given to it its undue action. ‘That such, to some 
extent, may have been the accidental effect of the 
removal of the deposiies, and the consequent de- 
stiuction of the United States Bank, in suffering 
numerous local banks to come into existence, 
which could not else have lived, and thus swell the 
paper currency, is not improbable. But then it is 
to be remarked that this would have been very 
inefficient, without the co-operation of other causes 
much more powerful, which [ shall notice pre- 
sently, and with which there can be no pretence for 
charging the administration; and besides, it was 
not the direct action of this measure adopted by 
the administration, but the conduct of the States 
themselves, in the exercise of their free, sovereign 
power, in chartering banks over which the adminis- 
tration could exercise no control, which armed the 
measure with all itssupposed power of mischief 

The next measure which cun properly be called 
an administration measure, to which mischief is im- 
puted, is the Specie circular; and I, for one, am alto- 
gether willing that the presentand pastad ministration 
should be made fully responsible for it. [fit be trae, 
(and no one, I fancy, can deny it,) that the evils of 
the times are the offspring of speculation and 
overissues of banks, it would seena to tollow that 
any thing which had a tendency to check these 
causes in the full tide of their action, must have 
mitigated the evils they were producing, and par- 
tially averted the catastrophe they were preparing. 
Surely the land speculations have contributed 
largely to the evils of the times; surely extrava- 
gant bank issues have stimulated, if they have not 
been the very food, of the land speculations, be- 
sides having been the parent of other great and 
numerous evils. Did not the Specie circular check 
the land speculations? Did not the Specie circular 
check the banks in their career of expansion? If 
it did not this, it did nothing, and is an idle sub- 
ject, either for praise or censure. But it did this, 
to some extent, and in so doing effected good ; and 
my only regret ts, it was capable of doing so little. 
lis effects have, [ believe, been overrated, both by 
its friends and its enemies. 

I know of no other measnre which can justly 
be imputed to the administration, and to which any 
effect can be ascribed in the production of the pre- 
sent crisis. But there are two measures, which I 
shall notice in their order, having vast efficiency in 
bringing it about. ‘The first is the act of Congress, 
passed in 1834, for altering the relative value 
of gold and silver. This measure met, I believe, 
with favor from all parties. In the pre-existing 
state of things, we seemed to be yielding to other 
nations aportion of the gold, which, of right, be- 
longed to ourselves, and all parties patriotically 
united in reclaiming our banished treasure, and 
cordially adopted the guid bill as it is called. No- 
thing could be more specious than the advantages 
this measure seemed to promise us; and 1 will not 
say yet that its ultimate effect will not be benefi- 
But its primary effect was to disturb that 
equilibrium which the currency had found under the 
existing state «f things, and like elevating or ex- 
panding any portion of a fluid body, the effect was 
that it came pouring over to find its level, and 
flowed freely into this country. Other causes were 
in action to promote this tendency. American 
stocks and American bonds were freely discounted 
upon in England, a%d as the papér currency of 
England could not be used here, the proceeds came 
over ingold. ‘This influx of gold, in place of oc- 
cupying the channels of trade, which it must have 
done, had they not been pre-occupied by paper 
money, flowed into the banks, who, as well from 
the natural siruggle between their paper and the 
go'd to oecupy the aforesaid channels, as from 
the confidence with which the presence of the 
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gold inspired them, continually expanded their 
paper issues, wthat the more gold came, the 
more paper soas thrown out to force it out 
of circulation and ints the banks. Meanti.ne the Bank 
of England found her specie leaving her, so that 
from October 1, 1833, when it was £10,900,000, it 
was reduced by December 27, 1836, to £4,300,000, 
making a reduction in a little upwards of three 
ears of £6,600,000, or within a little more than 
£300,000 of two-thirds of its whole specie. Well 
might the Bank of England become alarmed; and 
she did become alarmed, and refused further dis- 
counts for American purposes. What could be 
more productive of dismay to all connected with 
that kind of business, than this determination of 
the Bank of England?) Not only were expected 
future supplies cut off, but, as the natural conse- 
quence of the cessation of supply, return was de- 
manded of what had been already furnished, at the 
first moment it could lawfully be done. Can any 
man fail to see in this abundant cause for the mer- 
cantile distress which followed? If there is any 
cause for wonder, it 1s that the distress has not 
been greater, especially when we look to another 
measure in this country, which must have accele- 
rated the eatastrophe, and greatly added to its vio- 
lence?. This is the second of the two measures be- 
fore alluded to, and is commonly called the depo- 
site or distribution law. 

This was no measure of the administration; on 
the contrary, the administration is known to 
have been hostile to i!; but it was passed almost 
by acclamation by all parties in Congress, and 
received the unwilling assent of the Executive. 
Here is acause adequate to have deranged the 
currency of the country in the most prosperous and 
tranquil times. It will be remembered that the op- 
position insist that the mere potential removal of 
the deposites of Government from one side of a 
street to the other, in the same city, which depo- 
sites did not, at the utmost, exceed three millions of 
dollars, was competent to the production of the ut- 
most derangement and distress in the money mar- 
ket. What, then, must have been the effect of the 
removal of near forty millions from place to place; 
scattering it from one end to the other of this wide 
continent; subtracting it from those channels of 
trade, where, by the laws of commerce, it had found 
its way, and furcing it where no channels were open 
for its reception, and where, consequently, they 
must be created by law, through schemes hurried 
into existence merely to find employment for the 
unexpected treasure?) You find the States in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, beset with devising 
plans for disposing of the money so unexpectedly 
poured into their lap, while those from whom it was 
subtracted are parting, as it were, with their very 
life-blood to supply it to those who have no use for 
it. Meantime the money lies idle until the States 
have devised some plan for its absorption into the 
local circulation. 

And do gentlemen rack their imaginations in 
scarch of causes, when one so adequate for the 
production of all the phenomena before us is so 
ready at their hand?) And when complicated asit 
is with the operation of the gold bill,asT have 
alieady presented it, is not the wonder rather that 
matiers are no worse? But when we bring these 
causes into union with the general causes which 
seem to have agitated the whole commercial world, 
beginning I believe in China, and affecting all 
Eurupe, both continental and insular, nothing it 
seems to me, but as anxious desire to find fault, 
would seek for the causes of the crisis in the mea- 
sures of the Government only. 

But I believe, sir, that the foreign causes which have 
affected us, and those measures at home to which I 
have adverted, would have passed by us altogether 
innocuous, or nearly so, but for another cause. Gen- 
tlemen have only adverted to what the physicianscall 
the exciting causes of the disease; they have over- 
looked the far more important and radical cause—an 
injury which has been suffered by the constitution of 
the patient, and such an one as has been tar more in- 
strumental in the production of the present crisis 
than all the exciting causes before noticed. The 
history of our country has presented in its brief 
course more numerous and interesting crises 
than other nations have done who coald beast cen- 





turies of duration. This is probably the joint result 
of the rapidity of our course and the novelty of the 
political problem we have been engaged in work- 
ing. Launched by the result of our revolutionary 
struggle upon the wide waters of an untried politi- 
cal sea, we were without charts, and the voice of 
experience was heard in no distinct accents to di- 
rect our movements. Nothing, therefore, was left 
to us but to exercise the faculties we possessed in 
drawing upon analogy for guides in our trackless 
way. BatI pause to correct myself; we had a 
chart, the most clear and explicit that the timid. or 
skeptical could desire. But, alas! not one of those 
to whom has bren committed the helm of State, 
has scrapniously steered according to its indica- 
tions, but, trusting to his owil sagacity, has given to 
the vessel a wide berth, regardless of consequences; 
and the result has been, that amid clear skies and 
smooth waters, some hidden rock or shoal, against 
which the slightest attention to his chart would 
have secured him, has brought up the astonished 
steersman in his confident career. But the ves- 
sel has proved staunch; and with nothing more 
than a change of hands for the control of her 
movements, she has stemmed every difficulty, 
and pursued her gallant course, the pride of her 
crew, and the admiration of the uate The im- 
provident steerage of its predecessors had thick- 
ened dangers around her, more numerous than 
those which beset the fugitives from the des!ruction 
of Troy, when the late administration came to the 
helm; it is not to be wondered at, therefore, that it 
could putsue no direct and onward course, but was 
compelled to 2dopt expedients to shun this rock, and 
escape that shoal, according to the circumstances 


to departures from the strict requirements of our 
Constitution, that the chief, if not all, of our diffi- 
culties as a nation may be attributed. It is true 
that disappointment and calamity are the lot of 
man, whether we view him nationally or individn- 
ally; but generally, if not invariably, the inquisitive 
mind may trace calamities to the sufferer’s own 
neglect, or wilful transgression of the laws of pru- 
dence. Happily,in both cases, timely repentance 
is competent to defeat the worst consequences of 
transgression;and if the troubles in which we are 
now involved shall bring us to a conviction of our 
errors, and to sober resolution to sin no mere, they 
will have answered a most invaluable purpose, and 
arrested usin a mad career, before we have invol- 
ved ourselves in irremediable ruin. Suppose no 
tariff for protection bad filled our coffers with use- 
less and dangerous treasure—no United States 
Bank had triumphed over the Constitution, and the 
currency it had provided—no systems of internal 
improvement by the General Government, with all 
its attendant extravagancies, had been adopted— 
how invulnerable should we have been to the evils 
of which we now complain! But all these things 
were done, and our Constitution, for the formation 
of which the blood and toil of our forefathers had 
been so liberally poured out and expended, was 
fast becoming an unmeaning thing—a dead letter; 
but the present crisis awakens us to a sense of our 
present condition, and brings us to reflection. A 


we have all sworn to support, is, in my humble 
judgment, the only rational ground of hope for our 
happiness as a nation, the only guaranty against 
the evils of anarchy, violence and fraud, with 
which we are threatened. 

Having thus glanced at the causes of this crisis 
in which we find ourselves, I come next to consi- 
der briefly its nature. But yesterday we boasted 
of an overflowing Treasury, and were at our wil’s 
end for a place into which it might pour its super- 
fluous riches. Real property was in demand at 
most extravagant prices; labor was high, and the 
products of the soi! repaid to their hearts’ content 
iis industrions cultivators; our merchants were 
daily becoming millionaires, rivalling in splendor 
and luxury the princes of lands where that title 
may be borne. Suddenly, as though smitten by 
the hand of some offended deity, or as if all that 
we beheld was a fairy fabrication dependent upon 
some dissolving spell, the whole scene is reversed. 
Our bloated Treasury has collapsed; the millions 
We were beseeching somebody to keep for us, have 





in which it found itself. Yes, Mr. President, it is | 
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disappeared, and the public creditor applies in yain 
for payment in the constitutional medium. ‘7,,, 
possession of real estate but marks the poverty 
him who owns it; the laborer is without em 
ment, or toils for half his accustomed comp 
tion; our products linger upon our hands, 
to corruption and the moth; and our me 
send forth one universal wail from Maine to Flo. 
rila. These are the gloomy features in the Crisis 
and by many they only are seen in their unmit;, 
gated darkness; but to me there are gleams of the 
most cheering brightness gilding the gloom, anj 
like the struggling rays of the sun upon the dart 
cloud of evening, come to the heart reflecting 
mises of hope and joy for the approaching morrow. 
The crisis is full of assurance that the wounds of 
the bruised and battered Constitution will pe 
healed, and that, stripped of all the extraneoys 
appendages which have obscured its beauty and 
simplicity, it will be restored to its legitimate cop. 
trol over the affairs of this nation. So far as 
the Executive is concerned, he makes to us the 
declaration that the Constitution will, in its litera} 
simplicity, be the standard of his actions; and jt 
remains for the two houses of Congress to decide 
whether they will stand by him in the noble resoly. 
tion. I trust they will, and, in that trust, I fee! 
that this crisis is one for any thing but despair to 
the heart of the patriot. 

T have now adverted to the causes and nature of 
the present crésis, matters in themselves of little 
consequence, and altogether inadequate to the 
time they have consumed, except so far as they 
may assist us in the determination Of the third 
auestion, namely: what it behooves us to do in the 
present exigency. The evils we have seen are two- 
fold: first, to the United States Government as 2 
body politic—affecting its vital principle, the 
very current of its existence, its fiscal sound- 
ness; secondiy, to the individuals, or some of 
them, composing the nation—in blasting their 
present pecuniary prosperity and their hopes 
for. the future. These it behoves us to con- 
sider with a due sense of our responsibilities, 
and, if in our power, to provide for them a remedy; 
and here permit me to remark that the President 
has been most unjustly accused of having recom- 
mended nothing adequate to the occasion; of hay- 
ing indicated no relief for the sufferings of the peo- 
ple. Will no relief be found, I ask, in the emis- 
sion of $10,000,000 in Treasury netes to be thrown 
into circulation? If the want of a sound circulating 
medium be part of the distress, will it not be thus 
supplied to the amount I have mentioned? And 
will it not be farther beneficial in infusing more 
vigor into the whole mass of the circulating me- 
dium in increasing the proportion of undepreciated 
currency to that which is already depreciated? Is 
there no relief in exiending for four, six, and nine 
months, the credits upon the duty bonds? Is there 
no relief in giving to the deposite banks additional 
time for settling the balances they owe? Let not 
gentlemen say, because the relief does not tally 
with their own unreasonable expectation, that 
therefore no relief at a!l has been extended. Great 
relief has, ip my humble judgment, been afforded, 
and all that I think could in reason have been 
asked. But our first inquiry is, what it behoves 
us to do in reference to the revenue. And 
it is evident that the first thing is to make im- 
mediate provision for the supply of the exhausted 
Treasury, and put aside such claims as in the pre- 
sent state of things ought not to be made upon it. 
This, so far as the action of this House is con- 
cerned, has already been done in the passage of the 
bills for the suspension of the fourth instalment to 
the States under the deposite law, and ihe emission 
of the ten millions of dollars in Treasury notes, as 
before mentioned ; and it is next to be decided what 
course shall be taken to avert, if possible, a recut- 
rence of the present catastrophe to the revenue. 
For this three plans are presented to our considera- 
tion: Fir-t, a national bank ; secondly, a continu- 
ance of the present deposite bank system, with 
some modifications ; and lastly, the plan recom- 
mended by the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, and propesed by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, of an INpEPeNDENT Treasury. The first 
of these has probably but few advocates, and has 
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we well know that the anxious eyes of some of 
this body are turned to it as the panacea, the great 
catholicon, for all political disorders—as the only 
instrument through which the country can be 
' gaved ; and we have heard as much from the gen- 
tleman who has just taken his seat. But to this 
measure many objections present themselves : 
First, public opinion is, as I believe, decidedly 
against it, and that, as I have already said, is 
at last the test to which every act of this body 
must be brought. Secondly, the present Chief 
Magistrate of the nation stands solemnly 
ledged against At, and must, of necessity, velo a 
pill for its establishment, even if a majority of both 
Houses of Congress could be induced to unite in its 
passage; and no one has the rashness to assert that 
it is to be spoken of as a possibility that two-thirds 
of these bodies would concur in overruling the Pre- 
gident’s veto. Thirdly, such a law would, in my 
humble judgment, be in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Tell me not that the 
eqntrary has been settled by authority. The sim- 
plicity of that instrament was never designed to be 
marred by the comments of the learned upon it. 
It was intended for the perusal of the plainest man 
in the country, and that he should understand it 
without any farther help than a knowledge of his 
yernacular tongue. ‘Tell me not that in process of 
time the readings upon it are to be so multiplied, 
that, instead of a pamphlet of a few pages, volumes 
must be read to find out its meaning. No autho- 
rity for a United States Bank is to be found in the 
language of the Constitution; and I, for one, will 
listen to no sophistical refinements which may seek 
te place it there by inference. Fourthly, such an 
institution is altogether: nexpedient, and totally 
inconsistent with the healthful action of our poli- 
tical system. As well might we expect the globe 
we inhabit to pursue the orbit marked out for 
itby the hand of its Creator should some mighty 
comet come within the sphere ils attraction, as 
that our political system should uietly perform its 
proper functions with such a magnum imperium 
within its imperio. There is another reason urged 
with great force by the Senator from South Caroli- 
na, who sits near me, and thats the triumph which 
would thus be achieved by the bank over the Go- 
vernment. The attitude assumed by that Senator 
in relation to this whole subject, is one of high 
moral sublimity, in which he has nobly sustained 
himself, both by his matter and his manner; aid the 
argument coming from him, that he would not 
yield to such a triumph over the Government of his 
country, is an argument which does credit to the 
heart which conceived, and the lips which ut- 
tered it. 

The second plan is the one proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, to which he will not find many 
supporters from any real regard to the plan itself; 
and if he succeeds in procuring its adoption, it 
must be through the instrumentality of those into 
whose motives it does not become me to inquire. 
But as that Senator has addressed his old friends, 
he will allow me in their name to address him in re- 
turn, and to warn him that when with foreign aid he 
shall have succeeded in beating down his old allies, 
it will not be long ere he will hear the shout of tri- 
umph from the marble palace at- Philadelphia. 
We would gladly, if we could, make common 
cause with him upon the ground he has assumed; 
bat believing it untenable, we have retreated with- 
inthe ramparts of the Constitution, and should 
they be baitered into fragments about our ears, and 
we ourselves prostrated and vanquished, we will 
still ery out “Live the Constitution! live the Re- 
public!” [have said to the Senator from Virginia, 
that we think his ground untenable, and now pro- 
ceed to offer some of the reasons for our so be- 
lieving. “ Thou hast been weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting,” was a portion of the sentence 
Written by the fingers of an unseen hand upon the 
wall, against the King of Babylon, which caused 
that monarch’s knees to smite together, and the 
sounds of guilty revelry to cease; and with great 
emphasis may we address the same language to 
the deposite banks. This the Senator from Vir- 


ginia denies, and insists that the experiment has 
hot failed. 


What would that Senator call a fail- 
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be razed from their foundations, and made an 
heap, and that their piles of paper money should 
be committed to the flames, before he will acknow- 
ledge that they have failed?) When a merchant in 
any mercantile community neglects to meet his en- 
gagements with punctuality, who pretends to ques- 
tion his failure? But these banks have not only 
failed to meet their engagements, but have 
flatly declared their determination not to meet 
them until it suits their own perfect conveni- 
ence. What has bronght us to our present 
condition, but leaning upon these broken reeds? 
but imprudent confidence in these faithless 
agents? Should we have experienced any difficulty 
in meeting our fiscal engagements if they had, in 
fulfilmentof theirs, promptly paid up the drafts of 
the Treasury upon !hem? Would the merchants have 
found any difficulty in paying up their duty bonds, 
had the banks, by redemption of their notes, pre- 
served to them a found currency in which to com- 
ply with their obligations?) The application of the 
merchants for indulgence is based upon the ground 
that their inability to make payment is entrely 
owing, not to the want of funds, but of such funds 
as the Government would be willing to receive. 
Where is the individual who, having trusted a pri- 
vate banker with his funds, would trust him fur- 
ther, after his suffering draft after draft to come 
back dishonored, declaring publicly that he had 
the money to pay with, and justly owed the debt, 
but that he did not think it his interest to do so, 
nor would he do 11, unless his depositor would 
make arrangements with all persons in whose fa- 
vor he should draw, to take the banker’s own notes, 
and consider them as payment? Motives of friend- 
ship or of policy, or facility of disposition in a pri- 
vate individual, might induce a continuance of the 
trust, after ithad been thus abused, upon proper 
concessions, and a reasonable assurance that faith 
would thereafter be kept. But are the depositories 
of a nation’s faith—the trustees of a nation’s wealth 
—to be moved by such considerations to lend a 
credulous ear to such promises? We have had such 
promises already, and have we any security 
that they will in future be more faithfully kept? 
Have not the banks pleaded the tyrant law of ne- 
cessity to excuse their fault, and will necessity 
be less imperious in future than we find it now? 
It is folly to expect it. But while the Senator from 
Virginia is in one breath denying the failure of the 
banks, in the next he is offering apologies for that, 
upon the existence of which he is vainly striving 
to close his eyes. He attributes it in the first place 
to some great mysterious convulsion, which he 
does not attempt to define, and which he assures 
us is never likely to occur again. Next, he refers 
to the deposite law and the specie order, as furnish- 
ing sufficient apologies for most eccentric move- 
ments in the pecuniary affairs of the country. 
But chiefly he imputes the failure of the banks to 
the withdrawal of the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, and insists that its restoration is all that is 
wanting to set all things right. But how, [ would 
ask, is confidence to be created where it does not 
exist? Like love, and hope, and fear, it must be the 
spontaneous offspring of the bosom it inhabits. 
As well might the assassin, in a paroxysm of peni- 
tence, seek to rekindle the spark of life in the body 
of his victim, as this or any other legislative body 
to restore confidence to existence, after it has been 
murdered, either through accident or design. But 
grant that we could by the fiat of this Legislature wake 
up confidence to renewed existence in the bosoms 
of the people, ought we todo so, when we ourselves 
have not confidence?) Would it not be a legislative 
fraud? Could we say to them, You ought to have 
the most implicit confidence in these banks as per- 
fectly safe depositories of your wealth; as sound re- 
gulators of the commercial affairs of the country; 
as prudent circulators ef paper which they have at 
all times the power to redeem; unless we ourselves 
felt this confidence? And du we feel it? I for one 
must confess that I do not, and would be putting 
my signature to a solemn falsehood were I to say 
that I did. The Senator declares that the only rea- 
son why specie payments were maintained in Eng- 
land and suspended in this country, is, that in the 
one confidence was sustained by the Government, 
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not been distinctly brought forward Wy any one, but |} ure? Does he require that their buildings should 


and inthe other prostrated. I have no hesitation in 
admitting that, but for the failure of confidence, 
the banks in ths country could have maintained 
specie paymeats longer, and that the failure of con- 
fidence must necessarily precede the stoppage of 
specie payments. But the true question is not 
whether confidence existed or not, but the causes 
of its failure or continuance. Now it is manifest, 
as I conceive, why it continued in England, and 
perished in this country; not, as the gentleman sup- 
poses, by reason of the different action of the two 
Governments, but on account of causes which had 
passed beyond the reach of control from either 
Government. 

Nature, by mysterious and immutable laws, has 
connected canses with their effects; and one is fol- 
lowed by the other with all the certainty of the re- 
volving year; and he who finds a cause adequate 
to the production of a given effect followed by 
that effect, may fearlessly conclude that the latter 
is the offspring of the former. 

It is equally a rule of sound philosophy, that 
nothing which does not in its nature appear ade- 
quate to the production of a given effect, is to be 
taken as its cause however immediately it may pre- 
cede it. Now what act of the Government was 
adequate to the destruction of contidence? The 
most that can be said is, that some of its acts may 
have been calculated to enfeeble, but not one can 
be pointed out adequate to its destruction. But 
there are two causes immediately before us, suffi- 
cient, as I think, to account for the different effects 
upon confidence in the two countries when alarm 
was excited. The first is, that England was a cre- 
ditor country, and this a debtor country. The 
debtor could never draw from the creditor against 
his will, while the creditor had a right to draw upon 
the debtor to the uttermost farthing of his indebted- 
ness. When, therefore, alarm was excited, the 
Bank of England had nothing to fear but from her 
own citizens; while in this country, the banks were 
threateyed with a drain from England as well as 
from their own countrymen. Standing as a credi- 
tor, the Bank of England was receiving more 


than she was paying out, and every day 
her situation was continually growing better, 
and if she was able to meet the engage- 


ments of to-day, she would be still better able to 
meet those of to-morrow. Notso with the Areri- 
can banks; theirs would be drain without replenish- 
ment; and looking before them to a vast chasm 
yawning for the reception of their specie as fast as 
they conld tell it out, despair seized upon them, 
confidence expired, and they refused to engage ina 
work in the accomplishment of which they must 
perish. Grant, say they, I am enabled to meet the 
engagements of to-day; those of to-morrow will be 
still more numerous and importunate. The balance 
of trade will give to our riches wings by which they 
must fly across the Atlantic, and be no more seen. 
We will take our stand at once, then, and not vo- 
luntarily pour out our own life-blood; but if it is 
taken from us, let it be by some slow and lingering 
process which will prolung our existence until some 
providential or fortuitous circumstance may inter- 
pose to save us from ¢estruction. What more 
could be desired te account for the different course 
of the banks on the two sides of the Atlantic? But 
yet there is another circumstance, which, as a co- 
operating cause with the other, doubtless precipi- 
tated the stoppage of specie payments in this coun- 
try, which had no existence, and consequently, 
could have noaction, on the other side of the 
water. The Bank of England is alone—an unit, 
an autocrat. She had but one will to consult, and 
that will could act at the critical moment when its 
action might be necessary. She could continue to pay 
out her four millions of specie until the last mil- 
lion was invaded, and then, if she thought it expe- 
dient, could cry ‘‘ hold! enough!” But the banks 
in this country were legion; with them it was a 
Bladensbur, race, each afraid that the other, in the 
struggle for specie, might exhaust its store, and 
ecush it for ever; mutual fears prompted mutual for- 
bearance, which could only be granted by a general 
stoppage; and the impatience of each to escape from 
the danger that threatened it, hastened a catastr phe 
which might otherwise have been longer deferred, 
if not altogether avoided. But whatever apologies 
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vernment could best bear disappointment, it might 
be less imprudent to encounter the hazard. But the 
reverse precisely is the case. It is in times of diffi- 
culty and public distress, when the means of re- 
plevishing from other sources the failing supply of 
the revenue are cut off, that the banks will 








meet their engagements, might as soon look for 
the rain to descend upon his thirsty fields at his 
bidding. The absolute control of wealth is essen- 
tial to its enjoyment, either for a Government or 
an individual. That man is poor, and poor as 


natural soil, the whole ground of individual inte- 
rest; tearing and subverting it whersoever they are 
tuched? What then must you expect when you 
shake them for fruit, whether full or empty? What 
agitation, what commotion, what confusion, will 


winter, who calls countless millions his, which are |} no make, wher time shall have given to these 
be most likely to disappoi at you in their yet beyond his reach, while hunger and thirst pinch routs a yet wider spread and a firmer hold?) When 
engagements. A war, for instance, is fore- him, and the inelement seasons beat upon his de- you have fixed chains upon the viewless winds, 
s*en, and the Government has been hoarding fenceless body. No man in his senses would wil- 


its revenue to meet the exigency. It has laid 
up its millions in the deposite banks, and is 
only waiting until they have accumulated suffi- 
ciently to proclaim defiance, and chastise the insult- 


lingly place himself in this situation; but yet it is. 
precisely the predicament in which the Government 
is asked to place itself. What means have you to 
compel an unwilling corporation to surrender up 


and dragged them in triumph at the wheels of your 
chariot, then may you find the power of controlling 
corporations, after you have trusted them, without 
violating and trampling under foot principles held 
sacred in the hearts of the American people, 
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' may be offered for the failure of the banks, they ers of the national flag: it is done. The cost has its hoard? Do not reason and experience yp; yoy stan 
zy have failed, signally failed; and if, as has been heen counted, and it has been found that we have in teaching us that, as corporations are a pe like 
‘ rh strongly remarted by the Senator from South Caro- money enough and to spare for the projected enter- |] stituted and treated in this country, sums > with a wi 
ey lina, it be folly to try untried experiments, it is prise. The star-spangled banner is given to the posited with them, are placed measurably, if “ subdu 
madness to repeat those which have already failed. breeze, and the heart of every American is bound- absolutely, beyond the control of the proprietoe aid bal 

Bat if we sbut our eyes to experience, we must ing with the pride of country. But, alas! the trea- || Look to the United States Bank, the creature of your mroud 
be deaf also to the lessons of sound theory, if we sure upon which we had counted is deposited in the || own hands, and therefore, as was once vainly im , dj secul 
adopt the system proposed by the Senator from banks, and they have discounted freely upon it. gined, subject to yourown control. But cg A wise m 
Virginia. Not only have the banks failed, but the War and commerce cannot go together, and coms found yourself in your attempt to control jt in’ the gishonoré 
praciple of failure is incorporated in their very merce is the sole stay of inflated credit. Bill-hold- situation of the hero of one of Godwin’s hovels mentione 
natares. The system of banking, as practised ers become alarmed; and cach one rushes in (Faulkenstien, if I mistake not in the name,) who. the book 

in this country, never can be safe until it is radi- with breathless haste, fearful of being the last to having acquired some magic power, created a mop. machine 
cally altered. The best of them issue from two present his claim. The banks, in their best condi- ster, and infused into him the Promethean spark sed, & 
and a half to three paprr dollars for one of specie, tion, can do no more than pay about forty percent. He donbted not that the same hand which had differ fro 
and some have even gone as high as seven ; and as upon their circulation; and their specie, of course, |} created, could contrel. But that position is true chief M 
long as the physica! laws of nature continue to act, must be immediately swept, or they must take ade- || in reference to one Power only. The monster of io say t 
it is manifest that the banks must depend upon the termined stand, and refuse payment. In this state Faulkenstien turned upon its creator, and compe}. pankruf 

whim, the caprice, the hopes, the fears, the clemen- of things, the Government draws upon the banks |} led him to fly for his life. In like manner did the tionally 
cy, if you will, of their bill holders, for their exis- for some large sum to pay for the outfit of her creature of your hands defy your power, and con. Const.tt 
tence. And can that depository be deemed safe army and her navy. The banks offers it in paper; tinnes to defy it, holding on with the grasp of death ject of | 

which carries within it such elements of self-destruc- but this will not answer, and they have nothing else to the treasure yeu have vainly striven to wrine but its | 

tion? But let us look a little farther. The banks that they are both able and willing to give you. I from it. With how much better reason then can laws: 

will not take your deposites upon any other condi- leave imagination to finish the picture. you calculate on effectual control over lesser mon. any 1a\ 

tin than that of predicating upon them a circula- The banking system, as practised in :his country, sters which you did not create, and have ne right to part 

tion of their notes. How then does the case stand? is, in my judgment, one vast bubble; and it is not to destroy? The truth is, they have already defied subjec! 

They take your deposites, and promise you to re- improbable that those now living will witness its you, and you find yourself powerless before them, rupt m 

turn them whensoever demanded ; but at the very bursting; and when the explosion has taken place, || They have defied the true majesty of the country haps 
i same moment they issue notes to twice or thrice as without reform at no very distant day it must, |] its whole people. And have you still the vanity the ter 
y, : the amount of their promise to you, by which they the men who succeed us will look back upen cur to suppose that, with powers so properly restrained struct 
f ‘ engage to pay to A, B and C the identical sum present infatuation with as much amazement as we and cireumscribed as yours, with strength, gigantic speak, 
4 they have promised to repay to you. And does |} do upon that of the adventurers in the South Sea |] as it may be, bound and shackled in the massy derive 

4 not every one see the utter impossibility of their || scheme. fetters of the Constitution, you can bend to sub we ml 

‘ meeting three or four different engagements to pay But I object farther to the p!an proposed, on ac- || mission that which has defied the untrammelled time 

{ the same identical money?) What then are thev count of its tendency to place the Governmentin the " might of the body from whom you derive the whole strued 
Ey doing but running the gambling risk that they will power of a party. You have seen the natural effect |} of your strength? But grant to yourself, if you all pe 
be called upon for but one of these sums at a time? ofa foreign war upon commerce and the banks. please, power as extensive as you can well imagine, hable 

5 But we are told, when they issued their notes to A, Is it to be expected then that a commercial commu- the laws of nature must be yet strenger than you, were 

B and C, they took inexchange A, B and C’s notes, nity could be calculated on as friendly to a wareven and these the banks, as constituted, will always be quest 

well secured, for a like sum. Grant it to be so, when necessary and jnst?) Tam the son of a mer- enabled to bring in conflict with you; nay, even to allow 

and that A. B and C’s notes are certainly ultimate- chant, and it cannot therefore be supposed that I induce your own masters—those in whose breath whic 

ly good, is it not manifest that A, B and C’s notes would willingly cast reproach on the tomb of my you live, and move, and have your being, to array State 

are on time, and are not mmmediately convertible, father. I should be recreant to all the best feelings themseives against you for that brief and critical tion, 

and ia fact that they would not be given but on of the human heart were I to deny to the merchants, moment which embraces the main issue of such a of th 

time, while the notes of the bank are payable the that intelligent and worthy class of citizens, all the struggle. For example: by extensive discounts by | 

moment they are issued, and all three sets might commendation they may so justly claim. Among and emissions of its paper, a bank may create such pow 

be immediately demanded. And why should they |} them still live some of the best and dearest of my || a demand upon its specie funds as to sweep them othe 

not be? The gambling hazard is taken that they friends; but still they are frail humanity; and who || in a moment beyond your reach, and thus anticipate cory 

will not. But furthermore, is it not perceptible is there that can wish his interest and his duty to || any process of seizure you could possibly devise, I 

that this increase of the circulating medium must be brought in collision? It is in mercantile com- and leave nothing for you to reach but irredeema- whi 

greatly increase the nominal value of property, |} munities chiefly, if not altogether, that banks are || ble paper. Nay, even with issues at the most pru- the 

and that property holders will thereby acquire a to be found, and in these, under the deposite bank || dent rate, it might find its interest in the expendi- pro 

false reputation for wealth, which, acting upon || system, your treasure must be placed. A war is || ture of its whole specie in the purchase of stocks, app 

themselves and others, must lead them into spocu- thought necessary, but the interests of a mercantile or other paper, not immediately convertible, and mé 

lations which, apon any sudden denouement of af- || community are opposed to it; and how easily with the innumerable agents it could command, in the 

fairs, bringing property to the specie standard of therefore would they persuade themselves, as many the most secret manner convey it away while you tio! 

value, (and even below it, from the sudden panic of them did in the glorious strife of 1812-15, that were demanding payment, and thus foil you by ' 

produced,) will leave the banks not only unable to it was unnecessary, unnatural, and unjust, and that inflexible law that impossibilities can be bre 

meet promptly the demands of the depositor, but how naturally would they unite themselves with wrought by ne man; that payment cannot be forced be 

even, after a great lapse of time, able only but par- || that opposition which is never ineonsiderable in from him who has parted with the means of pay- da 

tially to return the principal sum? any free country? Money is the sinews of war, ment. Butgrant thatthe specie remains in thebankas tiv 

The banks have not only failed, then, but from and with how little trouble might an opposition cut || now, and its managers should deem it inexpedient,as he 

their very nature are prone to failure, and a still those sinews at the very moment you were about now, to use it in the fulfilment of its engagements; ist 

further objection to the plan proposed, is drawn out to make use of them by causing the deposite banks by the use of no other art than that already ne 

of the natural liability of all the banks in the to suspend their payments?’ And, ere a sense of || so successfully practised, by interweaving with its th 

country to be operated upon by any cause injuri- their country’s honor, and the danger of their fel- |] own the pecuniary interests of the vicinity in which I 

ously affecting one. So that however scattered low citizens could triumph over their calenlations it might happen to be placed, it could cause every ct 

your treasure may be, the same fell swoop which || of interest, and awaken that patriotism which was {| member of that community to spring forward as i 

robs you of it in New York, does the same for you overlaid but not extinguished, the nation’s flag one man in its defence, and manty bosoms and I 

in New Orleans —the same reversed alchemy which might be dishonored, and her enfeebled army cut to warm hearts excited and misled for the occasion, ¢ 

converts your gold and silver to inconvertible and pieces would present a ‘iving wall, over which you would n 

worthless paper in the one city, does so at nearly But a yetstronger objection than all that have not pass, if you could, to get at the insolent corpo- a 

the same moment in the other. Your loss is not preceded it, and that, indeed, upon which they |] ration defying your just claims. Did you not 1 

partial, but comes upon you in one sweeping deso- mainly depend, is the difficulty of compelling these 4) hear the Senator from South Carolina over the way, 

lation. corporations to perform their engagements, should || telling us a few days ago of the ramifications, not } 

Again: if the mis‘ortunes before referred to were they choose to neglect, or find it inconvenient to of the branches only, bat of the roots also, of these 

most likely to happen at those times when the Go- meet them.” He who expects them punctually to institutions, penetrating as those of a tree do the 
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You stand in an attitude with these corpora- 
tions, like that of a man who is engaged in strife 
giha woman; he may have the physical power 
j subdue her in a moment, but there are 
moral barriers stronger than any brute force, which 
surround and protect both the one and the other, 
and secure lo them the victory in every contest. 
A wise man carefully avoids placing himself in the 
dishonorable and unprofitable belligerency before 
mentioned, and there is a Similar chapter for us in 
the book of prudence. Neither will your boasted 
machine of a bankrupt law, such as has been pro- 
sed, avail you in the strife. Itis not often that I 
differ from the Senator from Missouri, or the present 
chief Magistrate of the nation, but] am compelled 
io say that, according to my present belief, no such 
bankrupt law as the one proposed, can be constitu- 
tionally passed. Congress has power, under the 
Constitution, to establish uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 
but its power is limited to the passage of uniform 
laws. It admits of very grave question whether 
any law can be considered uniform which ts limited 
to particular classes of such persons as may be the 
subject of it. 1 know that it is insisted that bank- 
rupt means ex vt termini, a broken bank; and per- 
haps that may have been originally the sole use of 
the term; but I am induced to believe thatin the con- 
struction of language we must take the one we now 
speak, as understood by those from whom we have 
derived it, our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Atany rate, 
we must look to the signification of language at the 
time it was used in the instrument to be con- 
strued, and we well know that at that time, 
al] persons who dealt on credit were held to be 
hable to bankruptcy; and, unless all such persons 
were made subject to the law, it maght well be 
questioned whether it is uniform. Buteven if we 
allow that a law would properly be called uniform 
which contained the same provisions for every 
Siate in the Union, still, being a debatable ques- 
tion, it weuld excite the public mind, and in favor 
of the banks the law would be renderéd powerless 
by public opinion. This, then, is a mechanical 
power upon which you cannot rely, and none 
other is left to aid you in coercing the will of those 
corporations to the performance of duty. 

I have thus suggested some of the objections 
which present themselves to my mind, to two of 
the plans; and the question may be asked, and it is 
proper it should be answered, whether any of them 
apply to the third and only remaining alternative 
measure? and my response is, no. It is not, like 
the United States Bank, at war with any declara- 
tion of public opinion. To that ordeal it is yet to 
besubmitted, and I am wel} content that it shall be 
brought to so just a standard, and that it shall 
be pressed no longer than it is found in accor- 
dance with it. It has no hostility from the Execu 
tive to encounter, for it is his own offspring, and 
he stands pledged to give itatair chance for ex- 
istence. It implies the assumption of no powers 
notclearly granted by the Constitution; and whe- 
ther expedient or not, is the only question for which, 
I trust, before I have finished, I shall have sue- 
ceeded in making at least a show of probability. 
is has never failed; for, so far as this Government 
It concerned, it is yet a matter of trial, and we are 
doomed to hear, in relation to it, the cry of experi- 
ment! experiment!! experiment!!! until the ear 
aches with the sound. Like every thing human, 
itis liable to mal-administration, and of course to 
failure; but it carries within itself no principle of 
inevitable fallibility like the banking system. 
Scattered as your treasure will be, under it, from 
one end of the continent ‘o the other, it will not be 
likely to meet with any coextensive agent of de- 
struction; and, although some inconsiderable rill 
may be cried up here and there, the great river of 
your revenue will be supplied from others, and 
flow on copiously and freely. Times of difficulty 
Will not disappoint you in the use of your fund in 
hand, for it will be in the solid metals—the most 
unchangeable and indestructible of sublunary 
things—and therefore so fitly chosen as standards of 
value. Being in the hands of the immediate agents 
of the Government, no party combination can be 
strong enough, without <n actual revolution, to di- 
Vert itfrom the use to which the people, through 








their constituted representatives, shall think proper 
to direct its application, and thereby subject those re- 
preseniatives to other domination than that of the will 
of their constituents,constitutionally expressed. Nei- 
ther can any great difiiculty be interposed by those 
who may be your depositories,in the way of delivering 
itup. There will be no middle man to stand be- 
tween the actual custodier of the money and respon- 
sibil. ty; there will be no community to back him in 
contumacious refusal to comply with his duty; no 
real or fancied inability to meet your demands can 
be offered in extenuation of neglect; no honest 
men unconsciously enlisted by interest, by grati- 
tude, by innumerable insidious appeals to ardent 
natures, be induced to. step forward, and oppose 
their Le ties to the execution of the laws. No party 
spirit can be rallied in behalf of the delinquent 
No shout of party triumph will be heard to animate 
his soul to bold defiance; but he will stand alone, 
a conspicuous mark for that approbation which 
fidelity is sure to win, or the sober condemnation 
which is as certain!y visited by enlightened public 
opinion upon a faithless or factious public servant. 

The plan is recommended to us by its simplicity, 
according, in this, with the whole genius ef our in- 
stitutions. One main object of our political fore- 
fathers was to deprive Government of all that mys- 
ticism with which kingcraft had invested it. It 
was intended that our system of government 
should be so simple that every citizen (as all 
take part in its action) should be capable of 
comprehending it; that whosoever could read, 
or hear read, our excellent Constitution, should 
understand its meaning, and be able to judge of the 
fidelity of those to whom its administration was 
committed. The simplicity of this plan, then, is in 
beautiful conformity with the rest of the system ot 
which it is intended to constitute a part. 

But it has the decision of time in its behalf. For 
aught we know to the contrary, il has been substan- 

tially the practice of all Governments, except our 

own, up to the present day. To various modifica- 
tions it has doubtless been subjected; but even in 
Engiand, a wide space is kept between the Exche- 
quer anid the bank. 

The perfect accessibility of the Governmem 
to its proper funds is a circumstance against which 
it would take much to weigh with any prospect of 
overbaiancing it. Yet objections have been urged 
to the plan, and it is proper we should consider 
them. And first, it is said the revenue will be 
exposed to peculation much more than it 1s at pre- 

sent. Why so? It is pertinently asked by the Pre- 
sident in his Message, do vaults become less secure 
in a Treasury Department than when located in a 
banking house? And it might have been also 
asked, do men change their natures less from be- 
coming officers in a bank than in the employment 
of the Government? Surely, the same securities 
can be provided in the one ‘case as in the other. 
Nay, is not the advantage on the side of the Go- 
vernment? There is no limit to the penalties vou may 
impose upon an unfaithful public agent. You may 
bind him band and fovt, and cast him into the most 
loathseme dungeon; and if that be not enough, you 
can doom him to a felon’s death, fasten upon him 
a stigma which will not leave him even in his fes- 
tering shroud, but cling with relentless hold to his 
children after him. _It is true, you can not make 
men honest by legislation, but you can make it so 
obviously their interest to be so, as to enable them 
to overcome the temptations which beset them. It 
is the hope of escaping detection, for a length of 
time, and thereby increasing the probability of 
escsping altogether that most commonly sustains 
men in the perpetration of deeds of fraud; but in 
the present admirable system of accountng with 
the Treasnry of the United States, detection would 
be likely to follow so soon upon the commission of 
the offence, that little inducement would be found 
to engage in it. If it is to received as a settled 
truih, that men cannot be trusted with money un- 
der any of the sanctions which the law is able to 
impose for its safe keeping, we may as well make 
up eur minds to abandon civil society at once as 
an impracticable absurdity. But the Senator from 
Virginia insists that experience is against us, and 
cites an instance from his own State, where high 
character and reputed integrity in the officer, had 
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not been sufficient to pretect the public treasure; 
but instances might likewise be cited, were I dis- 
posed to do so, where defaleation had taken place 
where it was the custom to make deposites in 
a bank, which custom was enforced by law. 
There is less danger it is said to the public under 
the banking system, although the stockholders may 
be exposed to the losses which would have other- 
wise fallen upon the Government. In answer to this, 
I say, in the first place, there never has yet been a 
winding up of the transactions of the Government 
with the banks, so that it is impossible to say what 
have been its losses; but granting the position to be 
correct, I answer farther, that in a national point of 
view, one evil is nearly as great as the cther. Dut 
after all, the same officers whom you are now re- 
quired to trust with the collection of the money, 
and whose honesty must, of necessity, be subjected 
to that test, are those who under the plan proposed 
would be its depositories, and but little additional 
demand would therefore be made upon their integri- 
ty. Yet, for the sake of the argument, let it be 
conceded that each particular portion of the public 
Treasury would be subjected to seme additional 
hazard; it seems to me, altogether indisputable that 
the aggregate would be infinitely less exposed to 
be lost, or rendered useless ; and who is there who 
would not be willing to pnt a portion of his estate 
in greater hazard,to render the balance more se- 
cure, or even to make an absolute loss by paying 
an insurance? This consideration alone is, I think, 
altogether sufficient to dispose of the argument. 

Iam glad to find that no gentleman has in de- 
bate seriously relied upon the additional expense 
to which the sub-treasury system, as it has been 
called, would subject the nation; but it has been 
adveried to in the newspapers, and we may pet- 
haps yet hear it on this floor. Tt is shown to be 
very inconsicerable; and, even if it were much 
greater, the advantages proposed are nothing if 
that expense, in being weighed against them, would 
not be asa feather to a pound weight. 

The Senator from Virginia objects to the plan 
proposed on account of its tendency to preduce 
another charter for a United States Bank. In the 
deprecation of such a result, I will most cordially 
unite with that gentleman, but T differ with him 
altogether in his anticipations of the modus operandi 
of the two plans upon the public mind. I can see 
in the plan to which he clings with so much tena- 
city, the most direct tendency to the re-establish- 
ment of that institution so odious to us both. Let 
the maxim once be settled that the fiscal concerns 
of this Government cannot be managed without 
bank agency, and the blade of wheat does not 
more certainly spring from the grain depesited in 
the earth, than a United States Bank will spring 
into being from that maxim. Every one must see, 
every one will come to see, that if this bank agency 
he necessary, a bank deriving its existence and 
form, and the law of its action, from the Govern- 
ment which uses it, must possess advantages over 
every other, and the Constitution will be moulded 
to meet this conviction. But the direct tendency of 
resorting to an independent treasury, will be to im- 
press the public with the belief that the Govern- 
ment can manage its affairs without a bank. If 
the plan operates successfully, this belief will gather 
strength from day to day, and anti-bank habits be- 
become established, while these institutions,deprived 
of the stimulus which the Government deposites 
have ministered, will gradually diminish in number 
until they become apportioned to the real commer- 
cial demands of the country. At the worst, should 
our scheme fail, it will merely bring us back to the 
position that bank agency is necessary for conduc- 
ting the fiscal concerns of the Government, and we 
shall only have reached that degree of approxima- 
tion to a United States Bank at which the Senator 
from Virginia sets out. 

It is objected to the plan proposed, that it will 
increase Executive patronage. With a certain 
class of politicians, this has been a matter of vast 
alarm, and they have become so much accustomed 
to associate with this expression certain most de- 
plorable incidents, that they can never hear it with- 
out having this horrible array presented to their 
imaginatiors. Now men are exceedingly prone to 
mistake names for things; and althoogh there is 
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something very imposing in the name of patronage, 
yet lam vastly mistaken if the Executive patronage 
of this Government is not to him who wields it, a 
principle of weakness rather than of strength. For 
every one on whm it is in his power to confer an 
office,ten greedy expectants are disappointed,and feel 
that some great personal merit has been overlooked 
in them, or some important service ungratefully 
forgotten. How can one admire and support the 
man who has so liitle discernment as to be blind to 
one’s merits, or so little heart as to be insensible to 
the zeal and devotion with which one has advo- 
cated his cause? And what 1s sti!l worse, it is by 
no means certain that the prizeholder will be true 
to his allegiance. So far as my experience goes, 
in a large majority of cases, a man no sooner re- 
ceives an appointment than he becomes adverse to 
the administration from which he received it. This, 
at the first blush, may seem a little remarkable; but 
our wonder diminishes when we advert to the de- 
ceitfulness of the human heart, and find how large 
a portion of it is in ihe quiet possession of personal 
vanity and pride. Generally speaking, ihe incum- 
bent has reached the acme of any reasonable ex- 
pectations he con!d form, and hope, therefore, no 
longer keeps him steadfast with promises for the 
future; there is nothing then but the fear of re- 
moval, and this power of the Executive is watched 
by the public with su much jealousy, that few are 
willing to exercise it without some apparent and 
satisfaclory reason. The mere change of poli- 
tical opinion will seldom do for a reason, and 
is therefore seldom relied upon. The danger, 
there‘ore, is just enough to enable a man to take 
credit to himself for great independence, who 
can say, You see I am an office holder, but that 
does not liinder me from differing from the Govern- 
ment, and finding fault when I see occasion.” And 
what is there human with which one cannot find 
fault who has fame or any thing else to gain by so 
doing? But, granting that the patronage of the 
Executive was an available means of increasing 
his partizans, how much more efficient could that 
means be rendered through the mstrumentality of 
the banks, than when brought direetly to bear upon 
the individuals who might be applicants for office, 
as is urged, with great force and propriety, in the 
President’s Message. But this brings me to a view 
of the subject, startling in the highest degree, in the 
contemplated continuance of the league of banks in 
connection with the revenue of_the country. At 
present, the President and the money power of the 
country are in opposition, and happy will it be if 
they always remain so. But do you not see that 
the system proposed will have the tendency, in the 
end, to bring them to co-operation and alliance ? 
Parties in this country may be subdivided as you 
please, but the grand Cistinction at last is that be- 
tween those who are in favor of a strong and splen- 
did central Government, absorbing all the sovereign 
powers once possessed by the States, by the most 
liberal and enlarged construction of the Constitution 
of the Union, and those who are in favor of a limited 
and economical Federal Government, exercising no 
more powers than those expressly conferred by the 
Constitution, and leaving all beyond to be exerted 
by the States. To the former of these, the mer- 
cantile’classes, comprehending nearly all the money- 
ed power of the country, will generally be found to 
belong, and if you wanta proof of this, you will 
find it in their habit of looking up to this Govern- 
ment, as the great parens patria in al! emergencies, 
ason the present occasion. Accustomed to handle 
large sums of money, which they accumulate with- 
out much bodily toil, living in ease, and splendor 
not enjoyed by any other large class of community, 
the common principles of human nature incline 
them to aristocratie feelings. From whence, I 
pray you, is the failing aristocracy of England re- 
plenished, but from the mercantile classes; ac- 
quiring by their wealth, consequence, and pur 
chasing therewith baronial estates, the tile in some 
way or other frequently follows. From the be- 
ginning of history to the present day, merchants 
have become princes, and constituted the aristo- 
cracy of their respective countries. Now one of 
the dangers to which our institutions are exposed, 
and that of which many politicians feel or affect 
to feel the greatest dread is, from Executive usur- 
pation, ending in the assumption of regal, imperial 
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or dictatorial power. To this, while the money- 
ed power of the country is adverse to him 
personally, it will present a most formidable bar- 
rier, and in its bold struggle in defence of its 
own liberty, will secure that of the whole nation. 
Who contributed so much to curbing the regal 
power in England, and placing the liberties of the 
people upon a firm basis, as the merchants of Lon- 
don?’ Mankind must ever be their debtor for their 
noble efforts in favor of free principles. But a Pre- 
sident wko would desire to make himself a monarch 
would seek to surround himself with an aristocracy 
devoted to his will; and where would he so natu- 
rally seek for one as in the moneyed power of the 
country? while, at the same time, by using it, he 
would be disarming the very opposition to his plans 
from whom he would have most reason to fear a 
defeat. But, stopping far short of that, in the nature 
of things, we might suppose the Executive of the 
country well disposed to give vigor to the central 
Government, and an union between him and the mo- 
neyed power ofthe land would, in the pursuit of such 
common design, go very far in its accomplishment. 
I believe the strife between the two great parties in 
this country one of the best securities for the liber- 
ties of the nation, and I do not desire that it should 
ever cease. Nature and art, in all their operations, 
proceed upon opposing to each other antagonist 
principles; the ship makes her way towards her des- 
tine’ port by means of the antagonistic ation of her 
rudder and the wind; and the wise politician in this 
country will not desire to see an union of interest 
between the Government and its great moneyed 
power. Rather let them be kept in direct opposition, 
and never let them be brought into united action. 

Another objection which has been urged against 
the plan under consideration is, that it would bea 
virtual surrender to the Executive of the purse; 
and the old cry is raised of the union in the same 
person of the purse and the sword. Upon this 
point I have only to say, if it beso, it is the fault of 
the Constitution iteelf. By it, only three classes of 
public agents are recognised—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The latter is out of 
the question so far as the present matter is con- 
cerned, and, as respects the legislative, it is suffi- 
cient to say th?. it was never intended its sessions 
should be perpetual; and when those sessions are 
dissolved for any purpose of immediate action, the 
Legislature has no existence. Mean time, the 
treasures which it has raised must be in the custody 
of some branch of the Government; and, from 
what has been already said, this can be the Execu- 
tive only. No fourth estate, no bank power, 1s 
created or recognised by the Constitution for this 
purpose, and its provisions are only fulfilled when 
the revenne goes into the hands of the Executive; 
But, under the name of the Executive, it is the Pre- 
sident only who is pointed at in the expression 
of fears for the possession of the purse. And 
why should such fears be entertained? The Presi 
dent would be as far removed as now from any 
personal contact with the public treasure. The 
machinery is now in operation, (and, if it requires 
improvement, so let it be done,) by which the pub- 
lic treasure is to be received and paid out; and the 
hand of the President could not control a dollar, 
except for purposes prescribed by law, without 
committing a burglary or a great public fraud. 
There would be at least two persons between him 
and the public money—the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the Treasurer—and it would be, I should 
think, a violent presumption, and one little credit- 
able to us asa people, if one to whom we have 
confided so high and dignified a trust as the Presi- 
dency of these States could be guilty of a burglary 
or a great public fraud. 

The Senator from Virginia has appealed to the 
wisdom of past ages, and meekly offers to subdue 
the dictates of his own judgment to their decisions; 
and, amongst others, he refers to the great apostle 
of liberty, Thomas Jefferson. The opinions of 
that distinguished man upon political subjects have 
always, with me, the greatest weight, and I think 
it will be found, that whenever in a situation to ex- 
ress his own deliberate convictions upon this im- 
portant subject, they have uniformly been in our 
favor. 

As a member of the first cabinet formed under 
Our Constitution, he recommended a plan similar 
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to ours to President Washington, and in a co 
tively recent letter written upon this subject, ); 
sentiments are all with us. I will take ihe eas 
of reading a portion of this letter to the eae 
and I will read the more of it because some few 
sentences have a bearing upon a subject discussed 
a few days ago, relative to the issue of treasury 
notes. (Here Mr. S. read from the fourth volume 
of Mr. Jefferson's works, letter the 90th, to John 
W. Eppes, which is published as an appendix to 
this speech. When Mr. S. had finishod reading 
he proceeded.) I have thus, Mr. President, read 
from this letter, for the double purpose of showin 
Mr. Jefferson’s views upon the matters in question 
and of fortifying myself with his authority in ap 
opinion expressed by me some time ago, that the 
banking system, as now practised in this country 
is a manifest absurdity. I have now closed aij 
that Ihave to say upon the matter under conside- 
ration, as touching merely the fiscal concerns of 
the Government, and will proceed to bestow a few 
reflections upon them as affecting the currency of 
the country, and its commercial prosperity. 

I am next, as briefly as possible to consider the 
subject as relates to the currency; and upon this 
point, I agree fully with the President that 
there is no constitutional power in Congress to re. 
gulate the paper currency of the States. The Con- 
stitution truly has given the power to Congress to 
coin money, and regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin. The power conferred then is over 
coin only; and whatever verbal disagreements 
may have arisen among us, no one, I presume, 
will contend that any species of paper money is 
included under the term coin. So much for the letter 
of the Constitution; and the spirit of it, I think (if 
gemlemen will insist that it has a spirit) is equally 
against it. Any one who will examine its various 
provisions, cannot fail to perceive that its wise 
and sagacious framers looked with the most jealous 
eye upon a paper currency, and fixed their hearts 
upon the precious metals, the as only proper cir- 
culating medium for this great Union, as sanction- 
ed by public authority. To the General Govem- 
ment no power was given (and as the history of 
the time shows us, was purposely withheld) to 
create corporations without the District, where its 
legislative power is absolute. The same power 
never having been taken from the States, (as has 
been expressly decided, ) was left to them within their 
respective limits, and aliof them have exercisedit. 
To them, therefore, it belongs to regulate, if they can, 
these creatures of their own hands; certain it is 
no power is conferred upon us by the Constitu- 
tion todo so. It is contended, however, that al- 
though we have no direct power to regulate the 
paper currency of the States, we may do so indi- 
rectly. I admit that if in the pursuit of our legiti- 
mate objects we should incidentally adopt measures 
affecting the currency, we shall not be subject to 
blame, and if they affect it beneficially, so much 
the better. But we have no right, under the mere 
pretence of furthering an object placed by the Con- 
stitution within our control, to be aiming in fact 
at the regulation of another not so placed. Itisa 
fraud upon the nation, upon our constituents, and 
ourselves. Such was the process by which the 
odious, unjust, and unconstitutional measure of a 
tariff for protection was fastened upon us, in the 
resistance of which a portion of this Union was 
placed in hostile attitude against the remainder. 
Akin to this is the proposal of imposing a stamp 
duty on all bank notes below a certain denomina- 
tion, and all other measures for the potential exer- 
cise of powers that we cannot openly claim. 

But if you had the eonstitutional power, you 
have not the physical power, to control a currency 
furnished by corporations. I have already made 
myself intelligible, I trust, upon that point, and 
shown that a bankruptcy law, the most probable 
means of control, is not within your reach. The 
plan proposed by the Senator from Virginia is alto- 
gether inadequate ; it wants both vigor and quick- 
ness of action, and in my judgment he might as 
well attempt to sweeten the bitter waters of the 
Dead Sea, by dropping in lumps of sugar, as to in- 
fuse health and soundness into the diseased paper 
circulation by his feeble process. It can only ope- 
rate upon those banks who agree to receive your 
deposites, and whose paper you agree to receive in 
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the payment of public dues. The notes of banks 
‘eying small notes will either be taken by them, or 
a will not; if they do take them, they become as 
as as their own, and have within them as 
many principles of currency. If they do not re- 
ceive them, they will still be current, and the more 
so, as the banks in league with the Government 
rill be removed from competition in the small 
note circulation. — The argument of the Senator 
from South Carolina who sits near me, Was misun- 
derstood by me, or it has been misunderstood by 
others, with regard to the currency of bank notes. 
He has been supposed to have said, that bank notes 
owe their Whole currency to their being receivable in 
debts to this Government. I did not so understand 
him, and I do not admit the truth of the position. 
They unquestionably owe the larger portion of their 
credit to this cause, but then they derive a good 
prtion of their credit from their being receivable 
in debts to the State Governments—to the confi- 
dence which many will always have in the in- 
¢itutions Which issue them—to the established 
custom of the country which has rendered them 
current—and to the eagerness with which every 
thing at allakin to meney is laid hold of when 
offered, lest nothing better may be presented, 
and the chance of getting even that pass away, 
These considerations will continue long to sustain 
the circulation of small notes, and many banks 
will find it too profitable to issue them to be tempt- 
ed by any prospect of gain which you hold out to 
them inthe plan of the Senator irom Virginia to 
abandon it. Add to this, that while you continue 
your connecticn with banks, you will never ac- 
complish one of the great purposes of legislation— 
public repose, and quiet. What we now do, ought, 
if possible, to be well cone; and it is far more im- 
portant than that it should be done hastily. In 
your partnership with the banks they will always 
find subjects of complaint against you, make one 
concession the ground of right to demand another, 
and whenever refused raise a clamor which will 
excite the elements ef political strife from one end 
of the continent to the other. 

Ihave said that it does not belong to this Go- 
vernment to regulate credit and paper currency, 
and I insist further that if this were an absolute, 
unlimited Government, it would be expedient for 
it to interfere as little with such matters as possible. 
Inthe first place it is a subject to which nature 
herself has furnished laws, a few of which are 
simple and well understood; but many of them 
are very occult, and scarcely perceptible, and the 
most sagacious mind is incapable of foreseeing the 
resulteven of a few of their combinations, and 
must therefore act with great rashness in med- 
dling unnecessarily with matters in which great 
evils may be produced in the end, without 
any well-founded confidence of advantages in an- 
ticipation. The most enlightened writers on poli- 
tical economy, in modern times, denounce the igno- 
tant quackery which formerly shackled trade with 
multifarious laws and regulations, and have disco- 
vered that freedom is her element. Every attempt to 
control her, diminishes her freedom; and those who 
are now beseeching Congress to take her under its 
special charge, would, if their prayer were granted, 
ere long discover, that when trade lays herself at 
the footstool of power for protection, she has de- 
srted her native element, has voluntarily torn 
away the plumage which sustains her in her pros- 
perous flight, and having become faint and lan- 
cuishing, will sigh vainly for the return of her 
health and buoyancy. We are told too of the value 
of credit and its connection with freedom; and if 
I may be allowed to refer to a letter made public 
some weeks ago, coming from a high quarter, I 
will take the liberty of saying thataclink of words, 
and apparent beauty of sentiment which it con- 
‘ains, is calculated to bear away the public mind 
‘0 Wrong conclusions. It is there said “that credit 
distinguishes the free Government from the des- 
potic,” and the connection in which the expression 
is used, would lead one to suppose that the truth of 
the sentiment implied that to keep a nation 
iree, you must maintain credit; whereas the 
teal beauty of the remark is found in the 
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but you can give her credit, by making her | 
free. Let us not mistake the reiationship 
cf freedom and credit; it is not collateral, but lineal; 
and it is likewise important that we should not mis- 
take the child for the parent. Credit is the offspring 
of freed« m, and not freedom the offspring of credit. 
God forbid that I shonld be an enemy to eredit; but 
I am desirous to see a natural, spontaneous credit, 
resting upon a sound basis; not a spurious, facti- 
tious credit, swelling like a balloon, with nothing 
but wind—as buoyant and as frail. You cannot 
legislate credit into healthy existence; but in the 
attempt to do so you may give it temporary ple- 
thora, destined to end in apoplexy and death. Cre- 
dit is most delicate in its nature, and few hands are 
gentle enough to touch it. The slightest causes ele- 
vate or depress it. lts extreme sensibility is 
strikingly illustrated by a passage in Roman his- 
tory, which now occurs to my mind. It was during 
what is called the piratical war, or the war against 
the pirates. Provisions at Rome and in the sur- 
rounding country had become extremely scarce, 
and could only be had at enormous prices. The 
supplies for the army and navy were nearly ex- 
havsted, and there was but a cheerless prospect of 
having them renewed. At this crisis, the Senate 
resolved to appoint Pompey the Great generalis- 
simo of the expedition against the pirates, merely 
in reference to his military talents and suc- 
cesses; but strange to tell, prices immediately 
came down, and provisions were abundant. 
Here, then, was a cause instantly and power- 
fully affecting prices and credit, which no one 
could have fereseen; and yet the writers of the day 
assure us itis so. And is it possible, while this 
Government remains so intimately connected with 
the paper currency and credits of the country, that 
it can fail greatly to affect them by every move- 
ment? Like a great giant, it has only to move 
one of its mighty legs or arms, and all the elements 
around it are immediately thrown into convulsions. 
This dangerous juxta-position, therefore, ought to 
cease—so embarrassing to the Government and 
threatening to the paper currency and credit. Ne 
matter how urgent the necessity may be in other 
respects, Government must move with caution, or 
not move at all, lest she may derange the cur- 
rency; or, if looking solely, or even mainly, to the 
constitutional ends of its creation, it does act, the 
air is immediately rent with cries of distress, and 
the Government .is told it has done the mischief 
and must repair it; thatit must bind up the wounds 
of a bleeding country; nay, and pour into them oil 
and wine, too, from the Treasury. Such was the 
outcry on the removal of the deposites; such upon 
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snch upon the issue of the Treasury circular; all 
of them measures strictly political, and adopted 
with reference to the action of the Government as 
such; but complicated as it had become with the 
paper currency and credits of the country, nothing 
should have been done, every ‘thing should have 
been left undone, it is said, which, in the end, hap- 
pened to affect them. What remedy is there for 
this evil but the disconnection proposed? 

But although the Government, whether united or 
not to the banks in her fiscal operations,can do but lit- 
tle legitimately towards regulating their papercurren- 
cy, she can, by that union, do mueh to inflame the 
evils, and by so doing, work much injustice. She 
can by that union greatly increase the credit of 
those institutions, and give a wider circulation to 
their paper issues, and in this way increase what 
are called mercantile faciltties. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has _ illustrated this 
matter by a figure so strong and forcible, that 
it could not fail, I think, to have brought convic- 
tion to all who heard him. Yes, sir, take the beg- 
gar from the street, and stipulate with him that no- 
thing but gold and silver and his notes will be re- 
ceived in payment of debts to this Government, 
and Croesus himself was never richer than he 
would instantly become. 

But what right have the merchants or the banks 
to make a profit upon the Government funds, to the 
exclusion, or nearly w the exclusion, of all other 
classes? It is vain to set up the plea that the bene- 
fit of one class is the benefit of all; for the same 
plea is equally applicable to any actof inequality 
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and injustice, however monstrous. Every one 
knows that bank stockholders are mainly confined 
to a very few classes, and it is those who make the 
profits upon the public funds while in the custody 
o banks. Tellme not that by expansion of the 
currency, the farmer and the laborer obtain better 
prices for their produce and their labor. Nominal- 
ly it is so; but they must, in at least an equal pro- 
portion, pay for what they consume; and of those 
who are fortunate enough to lay aside any thing 
above their actual expenses, the ordinary subjects 
of their investments increase in nominal value with 
the expansion of the currency, and they hold them 
liable to all the flnctuations of that uncertain ele- 
ment, rendered so entirely for the profit of others. 
jut leaving, as time compels me to do, the ine- 
quality of its operations upon individuals, how 
much more unequal is it im its local opera- 
tions? Where are the banks? In mercantile com- 
munities. Where are our mercantile communi- 
ties? With a very few exceptions, in our northeast- 
ern country There, not only the bank stockholders 
and merchants, but all who are near them and 
around them, partake of the bene filin some degree, as 
the plat of ground which lies near a stream, al- 
though the prolific shower may not fall immediately 
upen it, is yet refreshed and fertilized by the moisture 
diffused through the atmosphere. Why is it that 
plenty and prosperity reston the bleak and barren 
hills of the north, while the sunny and alluvial val- 
leys of the South are daily becoming more and more 
impoverished? What is it but the result of the 
partial and unconstitutional system ander which 
we have been living? In vain does the Constitution 
declare that taxation shall be equal, if, when col- 
lected, some favored regions are to be fostered and 
enriched by it, while others are left to struggle 
on, worse than neglected, with ne other bennisun 
but that of nature. 

As a sort of balance to this argument, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, who has just addressed you, 
insists that the effect of collecting the Government 
dues in gold and silver will be to drain all the 
spacie from the West, as little or none of the pub- 
lic expenditures will be in that quarter. Now, I 
am at issue with that Senator, both as to the fact 
and the inference he draws from it. I do not 
agree that the public expenditures have not been 
in greater proportions on the Mississippi than on 
the seaboard. If Iam correctly informed, more 
money has been paid to the Indians for extinguish- 
ing their title to the lands in that Senator's own 
State, than the whole are worth; and I remember 
that no longer ago than last winter, | myself rose in 
my place, and protested against the whole of the 
public funds being swallowed up in the great 
valley of the Mississippi, so large were the appro- 
priations in that direction. Doubtless ample ex- 
penditures will be made in the West. But whether 
or not, if they have demand for specie in the West, 
thither it will go; and if it does not, it will owe its 
exclusion to the bank paper which the western peo- 
ple will themselves think proper to substitute for it. 

The Government, I have already said, can not 
continue her coonection with the banks with- 
out stimulating them into fictitious credit, 
and increasing the tendency to commercial and 
speculative enterprise, which is already great 
enough, Heaven knows, and subtracting from the 
laboring and productive classes, the real bone and 
sinew, the true human materiel of the country. 
This is too obvious, and the mischief too great, to 
require elaboration. But besides this, extravagance 
will be the natural offspring of the system. We 
have already seen the tendency of this evil to in- 
crease; and increase it will, under the continuance 
of the system, until republican simplicity will be 
annihilated among us. Extravagance, and its com- 
panion, idleness, were the overthrow of ail the 
ancient republics; ay, and of the modern ones too; 
and little San Marino shines forth a phenomenon 
for admiration, saved from the wreck which has 
overtaken others, by her poverty and parsimonious 
economy. ' 

The union of the Government with the banks is 
calculated, | have said, greatly to influence the 
natural evils of the banking system. Some of them 
I have already mentioned; but one remains for me 
to advert to, not among the least, if not the very 
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greatest. This is, the mischief of sudden expan- 
sions and contractions. To this mischief no one 
can be insensible, for all have in one way or other 
felt its force. It has atendeucy to make us ana- 
tion of gamblers, by the constant stimulus to that 
spirit which finds a place in almost every bosom, 
from the savage to the sage, and which it is 
one of the great objects of a wholesome education 
to subdue. But the frequent and sudden reverses 
to which every man is exposed, of being rendered 
a nabob to-day by an expansion, and a beggar to- 
morrow by a contraction, must in process of time 
eng: nder all that louse morality which characte- 
rizes the professed worshippers at the shrine of for- 
tune. Such is the effect upon holders of property; 
and upon the laboring man it is, if possible, still 
more baneful; for him there is no hour of prosper- 
ity, but he suffers greatly, if not equally, both in 
the ebb and flow of the tide. In a contraction, 
money of course becomes scarce, and the laborer, 
whose only commodity is his labor, is compelled 
to bring it daily into the market, and take whatever 
price it may command; while the holders of 
provisions, less limited in point of time for 
the conversion of their commodities into money, 
hold them back, not willing to submit to the di- 
minished prices, and in the meantime the laborer 
must starve, or buy at the price demanded. On the 
other hand, when an expansion takes place, and 
money becomes plenty, labor is the last thing to 
find the level. The continual necessity which the 
laborer is under to bring his commodity into the 
market, prevents any competition in demand, and 
itis not untilj the general spring which is given to 
enterprise has opened for it new resources, that an 
increased demand for labor makes an increase in 
price. In the meantime the laborer must purchase 
those commodities upon which speculation is most 
apt to seize—the necessaries of life. It is impossi- 
ble for the Government to remain connected with 
the banks without contributing to this mischief, for 
when the supplies exceed much the necessities of 
ihe Government, they must lie in the banks, whose 
directors must resist the strongest, or, at least, most 
general passion of the human heart—cupidity, if 
they suffer them to remain unused, and in using 
them, an artificial expansion of the currency is, of 
course, created. On the other hand, when the Gov- 
ernment shall find it necessary to make heavy drafts 
upoa the deposite banks, a great contraction is the 
inevitable consequence. These are evils which the 
Government cannct prevent, but she should abstain, 
as far as pcssible, from exeiting them ; and this she 
can do only by disconnection. 

These evils, if they go on to increase, as they 
must ard will do, if the exciting causes are con- 
tinued in action, and no exciting cause is equal to 
the union of the banks with the Treasury, will, in 
the end, bring upen this country a pecuniary catas- 
trophe which it is frightful to anticipate; and so 
strong, in that event, will be the revulsion of 
public opinion against them, that their real capacity 
for utility will be overlooked, and the whole of them 
cast away among the lumber of past ages. In this 
view, no sincere and enlightened friend of those in- 
sutuuions should desire a continuance of the impru- 
dert connection. But the separation will not be 
merely negative in its effects. It will create a de- 
mand for specie in this country, and water does 
not more certainly follow the ditch you excavate 
below the level of a pond with which you connect 
it, than specie finds its way wherever a particular 
demand is created. This specie will naturally low 
at first into the banks, and, widening their specie 
basis; give them additional strength: their notes 
will sti!l supply as much as ever the ordinarv chan- 
nels of trade, whilst their specie, having no tenden- 
cy to emigration, will only be drawn out as the 
Government demands shall accrue. But when thus 
drawn by the Government into the Treasury, it 
will not remain there in large quantities, but, being 
required only for the payment of the Governinent 
creditors, will thus, or the greater portion of it at 
least, be thrown again into circulation by those 
creditors, (who are seldom hoarders of money,) 
and gradually find its way back to the banks, to be 
again drawn out in redemption of their notes ; 
repeat the process of going to the Treasury, to be? 
paid out again to the Government creditor, and be 
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by him thrown into circulation, to return once more 
to the banks. This rotation must have a healthful 
operation upon the currency, and upon those who 
supply it; and, in addition to this, it will have a 
tendency to prevent that great aggravator of other 
evils—banking upon bank paper: for the demands 
then made not being confined to bank upon bank, 
cannot be met by the mere presentation of other 
bank paper; but every bank being liable to be called 
upon with a considerable portion‘of its notes for 
speeie, must keep itseli prepared to meet them, and 
must regulate its issues accordingiy. Another ad 
vantage to the banks, by no means inconsiderable 
I think, resulting froma disconnection, is, that their 
own operations would be greatly simplified and 
their perils diminished. No unlooked for treasure 
would flow in upon them in deposite, demanding 
some provision for its use, and thus disturbing the 
even tenor of their course. No sudden demand for 
what had been deposited would put them at their 
wit’s end for the means of returning it; but, pursu- 
img a regular system, not subject tosuch unforeseen 
fluctuations, they would accomplish legitimate, just, 
and praiseworthy objects—the realization of reason- 
able profits, with safety to themselves, and con- 
venience to the community. 

To these advantages some objections are opposed; 
and here I must be allowed to say, that from the 
high-minded, honorable and talented Senaior from 
Virginia, an argument has proceeded, which I 
am surprised to hear upon this floor, and 
especially from him. I have seen it among the 
newspaper slang of the day, to which I had thought 
it adapted. The Senator from Virginia disclaims 
it asan argumentum ad captandum. I believe him 
sincere. I am _ persuaded he did not so intend to 
use jt. But after all it can claim no higher rank. 
It has a +pecious acceptability to the popular ear, 
but embodies nO element of sound argumen- 
tation. It is, that, by the adoption of the sys- 
tem proposed by the committee, with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, one currency would be provided for the Go- 
vernment, and another for the people—the better 
for the former—the inferior for the latter. I am 
sickened and amazed at a practice recently but too 
fashionable, and upon which my colleague has al- 
ready so properly and forcibly remarked, of treating 
the Government as something alien from the peo- 
ple. What is the Gevernment, and who compose 
it? Is not the Government a mere agency creaied 
by the people, for ceriain specified purposes 
—a perfect nonentity beyond those purposes? 
Is it a thing which can have interests sepa- 
rate from the mass of the people? Are not 
the individuals in whose persons this ideal existence 
is temporarily incorporated themselves portions of 
the people? and are not the interests which they 
have in their national existence, as a portion of the 
people, infinitely beyond any separate one they can 
possily claim for the brief hour in which they 
strat and act their parts upon this elevated stage? 
This is the people’s Government; it exists but by 
their will, and when they have done with it, or it 
acts in opposition to that will, they can dissolve it as 
by a breath. Resistance on its part would be as 
vain as thatof a school boy with a reed to a 
Roman soldier in full armor. Government can 
have no interests but those of the people; but the 
people themselves have interests as a body politic, 
and they have interests as individuals; the former 
mainly are committed tous, and the latter to the 
respective States. But how, I pray you, upon 
this imaginary division of interests, is there 
proposed by the measure a sounder currency 
for one than for the other? Does’ the gen- 
tleman admit that the paper money is inferior 
in value to the gold and silver? If he does go, is 
not the admission felo de se to his proposal—which is 
defended, if I have understood him, upon the 
ground that paper is not depreciated, and can be 
saved from depreciation, and is therefore equal to 
gold and silver? And, between equal things, how 
can the terms better and worse, {nferior and superior, 
he applied ? But I do not admit that they are equal ; 
and it is mainly wpon the ground that they are not 
equal, and—although men may so imagine— 
that they can never be really so, that I am op 
tothis scheme. For the people, as individuals, I have 
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no right to legislate, and I therefore leave them jn 
enjoyment of their birthright,to take What they please 
and call itmoney. But for this Government, Gon, 
gress has a right to legislate; and I esteem it fo 
one, a part of my duty, as a portion of that bod ; 
to demand for the people, in their political charac, 
ter, the carrency which the Constitution acknoy. 
ledges; the currency which admits of least fluctua. 
tion; the currency whieh the public creditor has a 
right to demand, and that which can be Collected 
and disbursed with least injury to the public. By, 
in pressing the argument, it is said the public cred. 
itors, while thus nominally receiving their stipulate 
dues, are in fact receiving more. Which, I pray 
you, is the standard of value—gold and Silver, or 
paper? If the latter, it is idle to argue ; and if 
the former, I would further ask if itis not jg 
that yon have promised to pay them? And if g 
is ita ground of complaint that you have fulfilled 
your engagements? If you paid the public credi. 
or by force in paper, he might well complain tha 
you had paid him so much per centum less than 
you had promised; but it never could justly be 
said, when you paid him in gold, that you had paid 
him more. But a fancy picture has been drawn of 
the officers of Government filling their coffers with 
golden deposites, which they receive in compensa. 
tion for their services. Is it not a picture merely 
imaginary, contradicting all truth and experience } 
It is notorious that public men, both in England 
and this country, (exclusive of the pension system, 
which is there in extensive use,) who are dependent 
upon their compensation, seldom know affluence ; 
on the contrary, that they live from hand to mouth, 
Every dollar they receive is spent as soon as they 
receive it, and, such as it is, enters into the general 
circulation, through theirtailors, their shoemaker, 
their butchers, their bakers, &c.; and, so far from 
hoarding, they are lucky if they do not of necesj- 
ty anticipate their means, and plunge themselvestf 
debt; and if the public does not bury them when 
they die, it is because it will not, and leaves it to 
private charity to perform that office. 

But the tim: is deemed unsuitable for any change 
in the measures of the Government. It is said the 
country is now in great agitation and distress, and 
we ought to postpone any important change to a 
season of more quiet and prosperity. Now, sir, it 
strikes me that the very time for a change of 
measures is when the country does not seem tobe 
happy under those which are in operation, and that 
nothing could be more anwise than to make changes 
when the country was quiet and reasonably pros- 
perous. What would be thought of the physician 
who, being called to the bed-side of a sick man, 
should say to him, “‘ My friend, you are quite sick, 
it is true, but L do not think this the time to give you 
medicine. Were I to do so, it would irritate your 
stomach, and throw your system into commotion, 
and yon would probably feel even worse than you 
do now. For the present, therefore, I will leave 
you to your chance, and you may. possibly die ; but 
shonld you be so fortunate as to get better, why 
then I will physic you.” Such seems to me to be 
in substance the argument against present acticn 
upon the important alternatives before us. 

The wisdom of the past, the practice of our own 
and other nations, is cited against the plan of an in- 
dependent Treasury. Our own nation, I believe, 
stands alone in the intimate connectiun which exis's 
between the banks and the Treasury ; and I hare 
already shown, by the letter which I have read to 
the Senate, how much our practice is at war with 
the considerate opinion of one of the most enlight 
ened of our statesmen. In England, too, where the 
connection is much less intimate than here, many of 
her wise men do not hesitate to pronounce it, 
2s it is, injurious both to the bank and the Siate. 
In other nations, I believe the connection is ul 
known. 

The measure, finally, is spoken of as being con- 
sidered a war between the Government and the 
banks ; and this, it is said, isa false issue. I agree, 
Mr. President, that it is a false issue—a very 
false issue; so false that I, for one, would never be 
2 party to it. I would never consent to join the 


Government in making war upon any class of citi- 
zens, or any class of citizens in making war upon 
the Government. In advocating this measure, | 
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SS . . 
jook to the banks as only incidentally concerned. 
it isa measure of great public interest, and, as I 
telieve, of great public utility. If the banks 
should happen to suffer by it, I shall regret it ; and 
if they are benefitted by it, it will add to the satis- 
faction I expect to derive from its otherwise benign 
p. 
evastasion; T must object, with my colleague, 
io the gloomy colors in which the condition of the 
country has been drawn. Some difficulties, some 
gistresses, there may be ; but the great elements of 
rity are yet rife in our land ; we have yet 
he genial skies and fertile soil with which nature 
blessed us; the flag of our country yet waves 
proudly in the face of the world, and she may turn, 
4s did the Roman matron, to her industrious, tal- 
ented, and gallant sons, and as Cornelia did not to 
her beautiful and virtuous daughters, exclaiming, 
«These are my jewels.” While these remain to 
her she can never be ruined; never justly complain 


that she is unhappy. 


APPENDIX. 

Iam sorry to see our loans begin at so exorbi- 
tant an interest. And yet, even at that, you will 
soon be at the bottom of the loan-bag. We are an 
agricultural nation. Such an one employs its 
sparings in the purchase or improvement of lands 
or stocks. The lendable money among them is 
chiefly that of orphans and wards in the hands of 
executors and guardians, and that which the farmer 
lass by till he has enough for the purchase in view. 
In such a nation there is one, and one only, re- 
source for loans sufficient to carry them through 
th» expense of a war; and that will always be suf- 
ficient, and in the power of an honest Government, 
punctual in the preservation of its faith. The fund 
I mean is the mass of circulating coin. Every one 
knows that, although not literally, it is nearly true, 
thatevery paper dollar emitted banishes a silver one 
from the circulation. A nation, therefore, making 
its purchases and payments with bills fitted for cir- 
culation, thrusts an equal sum of coin out of circu- 
lation. This is equivalent to borrowing that sum, 
and yet the vender, receiving payment in a medium 
as effectual as coin for his purchases or payments, 
has no claim to interest. And so the nation may 
continue to issue its bills as far as its wants require, 
and the limits of the circulation wil! admit. ‘Those 
limits are understood to extend with us, at present, 
to two hundred millions of dollars—a greater sum 
than would be necessary for any war. But this, 
the only resource which the Governmen: could 
command with certainty, the States have unfortu- 
nately fooled away, nay corruptly alienated, to 
swindlers and shavers, under the cover of private 
banks. Say, too, as an additional evil, that the 
disposable funds of individuals, to this great 
amount, have thus been withdrawn from improve- 
ment and useful enterprise, and employed in the 
useless, usurious and demoralizing practices of 
bank directors and their accomplices. In the war 
of 1755, our State availed itself of this fund by is- 
suing a paper money, bottumed en a specific tax 
for its redemption, and, to insure its credit, bearing 
an interest of five per cent. Within a very short 
time, not a bill of this emission was to be found in 
circulation. It was locked up in the chests of ex- 
ecutors, guardians, widows, farmers, &c. We then 
issued bills, bottomed on a redeeming tax, but 
bearing no interest. These were readily received, 
and never depreciated a single farthing. In the 
revolutionary war, the vld Congress and the States 
issued bills without interest, and without tax. They 
occupied the channels of circulation very freely, till 
those channels were overflowed by an excess be- 
yond all the calls of circulation. But, although we 
have so improvidently suffered the field of gircu- 
lating medium to be filched from us by private in- 
dividuals, yet 1 think we may recover it in part, 
and even in the whole, if the States will co-operate 
with us. If Treasury bills are emitied, oa a tax 
appropriated for their redemption in fifteen years, 
and (to insure preference in the first moments of 
competition) bearing an interest of six per cent., 

fe 18 no one who would not take them in prefer- 
ence to the bank paper now aflvat, on a principle 
of patriotism as well as interest; and they would 

withdrawn from circulation into private hoards 
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'o a considerable amount. heir credit once esta- 
blished, others might be emitted, bottomed also on 
a tax, but not bearing interest; and, if ever their 
credit faltered, open public loans, on which these 
bills alone should be received as specie. These, 
operating as a sinking fund, would reduce the 
quantity in circulation, so as to maintain that in an 
equilibrium with specie. It is not easy to estimate 
the obstacles which, in the beginning, we should 
encounter in ousting the banks from their posses- 
sion of the circulation ; but a steady and judicious 
alternation of emissions and loans would reduce 
them in time. But, while this is going on, another 
measure shonld be pressed, to recover ultimately 
our right to the circulation. The States should be 
applied to, to transfer the right of issuing circu- 
lating paper to Congress exclusively, in perpetuum, 
if possible, but during the war at least, with a sav- 
ing of charter rights. I believe that every State 
west and south of Connecticut river, except Dela- 
ware, would immediately do it; and the others 
would follow in time. Congress would, of course, 
begin by obliging unchartered banks to wind up 
their affairs within a short time, and the others as 
their charters expired, forbidding the subsequent 
circulation of their paper. This they would supply 
with their own, bottomed, every emission, on an 
adequate tax, and bearing, or not bearing, interest, 
as the state of the public.pulse should indicate. 
Even in the non-complying States, these bills 
would make their way, and supplant the unfunded 
paper of their banks, by their solidity, by the uni- 
versality of their currency, and by their receiva- 
bility for customs and taxes. It would be in their 
power, too, to curtail those banks to the amount of 
their actual specie, by gathering up their paper, 
and running it constantly on them. The national 
paper might thus take place even in the non-com- 
plying States. In this way, I am not without a 
hope that this great, this sole resource for loans in 
an agricultural country, might yet be recovered for 
the use of the nation during war; and, if obtained 
in perpetuum, it would always be sufficient to carry 
us through any war: provided that, in the interva 
between war and war, all the outstanding paper 
should be called in, coin be permitted to flow in 
again, and to hold the field of circulation until 
another war should require its yielding place again 
to the national medium. 

But, it will be asked, are we to have no banks ? 
Are merchants and others to be deprived of the 
resource of short accommodations, found so con- 
venient? I answer, Iet ns have banks; but let 
them be such as are alone to be found in any coun- 
try on earth, except Great Britain. There is nota 
bank of discount on the continent of Europe (at least 
there was not one when I was there) which offers 
any thing but cash in exchange for discounted bills. 
No one has a natural right to the trade of a money- 
lender, but he who has the money to lend. Let 
those, then, among us who ‘have a moneyed capi- 
tal, and who prefer employing it in loans rather 
than otherwise, set up banks, and give cash or na- 
tional bills for the notes they discount. Perhaps, 
to encourage them, a larger interest than js legal in 
the other cases might be allowed them, on the con- 
dition of their !ending for short periods only. It is 
from Great Britain we copy the idea of giving pa- 
per in exchange for discounted bills; and, while 
we have derived from that country some good prin- 
ciples of government and legislation, we unfortn- 
nately run into the most servile imitation of all her 
practices, ruinous as they prove to her, and with 
the gulf yawning before us into which these very 
practices. are precipitating her. The unlimited 
emission of bank paper has banished all her specie, 
and i: now, by depreciation, acknowledged by her 
own statesmen, carrying her rapidly to bankruptey, 
as it did France, as it did us, and will do us again, 
and every country permitting paper to be cireu- 
lated, other than that by public authority, rigorously 
limited to the just measure for circulation. Private 
fortunes, in the present state of our circulation, are 
at the mercy of those self-created money-lenders, 
and are prostrated by the floods of nominal money 
with which their avarice deluges us. He who lent 
his money to the public or to an individual, before 
the institution of the United States Bank, twenty 
years ago, when wheat was well sold at a dollar 
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the bushel, and receives now his nominal sw 
when it sells at two dollars, is cheated of ba | is 
fortune : and by whom? By the banks, wach, 
since that, have thrown into circulation tea du. ais 
of their nominal money where was one at that Une. 
—|[Jefferson’s Correspondence, vol. iv, p. sy. 
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SPEECH OF MR BENTON, 
Or Missovni. 

In Senate, Thursday, September 22, 1837.—On Mr, 
CaLnoun’s amen!ment to the bill to provide for 
the collection, keeping, and disbursement of the 
public moneys, without the agency of banks. 
Mr. BENTON rose to offer the aid of his voice 

in favor of the amendment, and in favor of the bill 

to which it was proposed to be attached. He con- 
sidered the amendment and the bill as one measure, 
indissolubly connected in their nature; and that 
the bill would be of little value, unless the amend- 
ment was made. There might have been some 
difference of opinion as to the time and mode of 
adopting the provisions contained in the amend- 
ment—whether it should be done at this session, o1 
at the next; an? whether it should be effected by 
an amendatory clause, or by a separate bill. " 
might have been room for difference of opmion 
on these points a few days ago; but, since the 
amendment is offered, and opposed, it) must 
be carried, or the bill itself considered as_ lost. 
He held the vote upon the amendment to be a 
vote upon the life and death of the bill; for it will 
decide whether the principle of the amendment is 
to become law; and if it is not, the bill becomes 
nugatory; for what advantage can there be in 
having separate keepers of the public moneys it 
they are only to keep the paper promises of the 
banks?) The banks themselves, who hold the thin: 
promised, will still be the real keepers. "They will 
still be the treasurers. They will hold the sub- 
stance, and our officers will have the shadow 

They will have tae money, and our officers will 

have the promise. They can break the promise at 

any time, and our officers cannot help themselves. 

State Legislatures may interpose, and the Federal 

Government cannot help itself. To make this 

more clear, let it. be supposed that this bill, 

without the amendment, had been the law of the 
land heretofore, and had been in force in May 
last, when the banks stopped payment. There 
were thirty-two millions of public money in depo- 
site with banks at that time, and not a dollar of 
real money could be got for it. Now, suppose these 
*hirty-two millions had been reecived by our own 
officers in the notes of the banks; the result would 
have been precisely the saine; the bank would not 
have paid the notes; and the acts of State Legisia- 
tures would have sanctioned the refusal; for they 
were just as applicable to notes as to deposites. 

Not a dollar could have been got upon thei. 

The banks stopped payment on their notes as well 

as on their deposites. The holder of their notes, 

and the depositor, were alike repulsed; and thus 
our treasurers, holding thirty-two millions of their 
notes, would have been penniless. 

The bili is to divorce the Government from the 
banks, or rather is to declare the divorce, for the 
separation has already taken place by the opera- 
tion of law and by the delinquency of the ban!rs. 
The bil! is to declare the divorce; the amendment 
is to exclude their notes from revenue payments, 
not all at once, but gradually, and to be accom- 
plished by the first day of January, 1841. Until 
then the notes of specie-paying banks may be re- 
eeived, dimimshing one-fourth annrally; and after 
that day, all payments to and, from the Mederak 
Government are to be mase in hard money. Un- 
til that day, payments from the Unit d States will 
be governed by existing laws. The ainendment 
does not affect the Post Ojfice Depa .ent untul 
January, 1841; until then, the fiseal operations of 
that Department remain under the present laws; 
after that day they fall! ander the priaciple of the 
bill, and all payments to and from that Departuwent 
will be made in hard money. he effec: of the 
whole amendment wi!l be to restore the currency 
of the Constitution to the Federal Government—to 
re-establish the great acts of 1789 and ef 18004 
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declaring that the revenues should be collected in 
guid and s Iver ecin only; these early statutes 
which were enncied by the hard money men who 
made the Constitution, who had seen and felt the 
evils of paper money, and intended to guard 
against those evils in fature by creating, not 4 
paper, but a hard money Government. 

I am for this restoration. Iam for restoring to 
the Federal Treasury the currency of the Consti- 
tution. [Tam forcarrying back this Government to 
the solidity projected by its founders, _ This is a 
great object in itselk—a reform of the first magni- 
tude—a reformajion, with healing on its wings, 
bringing safety to the Government, and blessings 
to the people; ‘The curreacy is a thing” which 
reaches every individnal aad every institution. 
From the Governntent to the waslervwoman, all 
are reached by it, and all concerned in it; and, 
what seems paradoxical, all are concerned to the 
same devree; for all are eoncerned to the whole ex- 
tent of their property and dealings; and all is all, 
whether it be muchr litte. ‘The Government 
with its many ten millions of revenue, suffers no 
more in proportion than the hwmble and meritori- 
ous Jaborer who works from sun to sun for the shil- 
lings which give food and raiment to his family. 
The Federal Government has deteriorated the cur- 
reney, and carried mischief to the whole communi- 
ty, and Jost its own revenues, and subjected itself 
to be trampled upon by corporations, by departing 
from the Constitution, and converting this Govern- 
ment from a hard money to a paper money Go- 
vernment. The ebject of the amendment and the 
bill is to reform these abuses, and il is a re- 
form worthy to be called a_ reformation— 
worthy to engage the labor of patriots—worthy 
to onite the exertions of different parties —werthy 
10 fix the altention of the age—worthy to exeite the 
hopes of the people, and to invoke upon its suseess 
the blessings of heaven. 

Great are the evils, pokitical, pecuniary, and mo- 
ral, which have flored from this departure from 
our Constitution. Through the Federal Govern- 
ment alone—through it, not by it—two millions 
and a half of money have been lost in the last four 
months. Thirty-two millions of public money was 
the amount in the deposite banks when they stop- 
ved payment; of this sum twenty-five millions have 
Aaa pail over to Government creditors, or trans- 
ferred to the States. Buthow paid, and how trans- 
ferred?) In what? In real money, or its equivalent? 
Notatal!! But in the notes of suspended banks— 
in notes depreciated, on an average, ten per cent. 
Here then were two and abalf millions lost. Who 
bore the loss?’ The public ereditors, and the States. 
Who gained it?}—for where there isa loss to one, 
there must bea gain to another. Who gained the 
two and a half millions, thus sunk upon the hands 
of the creditors and the States? The banks were 
the gainers; they gained it; the public creditors, 
and the States lost it; and to the creditors, it 
was a forced Jess. It is in vain so say that they 
consented to take it. They had no alternative _ It 
was that, er nothing. The banks forced it upon 
the Government; the Government forced it upon 
the creditor. Consent was out of the question. 
Power ruled, and tat power wasin the banks; and 
they gained the two and a ha'f millions which the 
States and the public ereditors lost. 

Fhe Senntor from New York, (Mr. Tallmadge,) 
who has just spoken with so much ability, and who 
1s opposed both to this bill and this amendment, 
has predicated an argument in favor of the local 
banks on account of the small amount of the pub- 
lic money vhich has been lostin their hands; but 
here is two and a half millions ina single opera- 
tion, and without going back to the period of bank 
stoppages in 1819 and 1814. He confines himself 
to direct losses, but that is a most imperfect \iew 
of the question. The full view embraces, besides 
direct losses, all that are incidental to the use of 
deprecrated paper money; inereased prices—disap- 
pointed operations by sea and Jand in time of war 
—and embarrassed operations in time of peace; 
percentums shaved off at every step; the ignorant, 
the helpless, the necessitous, imposed upon; and one 
vast scene of pushing off bad paper on each other 
exhibited all over the epuytry. 

Ido not pretend t eétigate the moneyed losses‘ 
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direct and indirect, to the Gevernment alone, from 
the uae of locai bank notes in the last twenty-five 
years, including the war, and covering three gene- 
ral suspensions. Leaving the people out of view, 
as a field of losses beyond calculation, I confine 
myself to the Federal Government, and say, its 
losses have been enormous, prodigious, and incal- 
culable. We have had three general stoppages of 
the local banis in the short space of twenty-two 
years. It is atthe average rate of one in seven 
years; and who is to guaranty us from another, 
and from the consequent losses, if we continue to 
receive their bills in payment of public dues. Ano- 
ther stoppage must come, and that, reasoning from 
all analogies, in less than seven years alter the re- 
sumption. Many must perish in the attempt to re- 
sume, and would do better to wind up at once, with- 
out attempting to goon, without adequate means, 
and against appalling obstacles. Another revul- 
sion mustcome, ‘Thus it was after the last re- 
sumption. The banks recommenced payments in 
1R17—in two years, the failures were more dis- 
astrous than ever. Thus it was in England 
after the long suspension of twenty-six years. 
Jayments recommenced in 1823—in 1825 the 
nost desolating crash of banks took plage which 
had ever been known in the kingdom, although 
the Bank of England had imported, in less than 


four years, twenty millions sterling in gold, about ~ 


one hundred millions of dollars, to recommence 
upon. Its effects reached this country, crushed 
the cotton houses in New Orleans, depressed the 
money market, and injured all business. Why was 
this? Why was it that, within two years after re- 
sumption, both in England and in cur America, 
these disastrous revulsions ensued? Loss of confi- 
dence was the cause; and that loss resulting, not 
from the act of Government, but from the condnet 
of the banks themselves. The banks had faiied, 
and, therefore, could fail, The people had seen 
ther fail, and, therefore, they feared they might do 
so again. There was no confidence in them; no 
more than the coachman places in the balking horse 
when he comes to the hill. The gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives) wishes the Government to do 
something to reanimate confidence in these banks. 
Could a law of Congress inspire confidence into his 
coachman, and give him faith in the balking horse 
No more can it be done in relation to these banks. 
They have stopped, universally and simultaneously, 
in a season of profound peace and general prospe- 
rity—no war, no pestilence, no famine—with four 
limes as reuch specie in the country as ever was Jin 
it before; and this stoppage has killed confidence. 
Jt is dead by the act of the banks, and cannot be 
legistated into existence again by act of Congress. 
Confidence is a plant of voluntary, and not of 
forced existence. It is said by an eminent man to 
be a plant cf slow growth. We all know it to be 
so; and we know, besides, that when this plant is 
once pulled up by the roots, it rarely takes root 
again in the same place. 

The Senators from New York and Virginia 
(Messrs. Tallmadge and Rives) push this point of 
confidence a little ‘further; they address a question 
to me, and ask if I would lose confidence in all 


| steamboats, and have them all discarded, if one cr 
,two blew up in the Mississippi? 
question in all frankness, and say, that I should 


I answer the 


not. But if, instead of one or two in the Mississippi, 
all the steamboats in the Union should blow up at 
once—in every creek, river and bay—while all 
the passengers were sleeping in confidence, and 
the pilo's erying out all is well; if the whole 
slonld blow up from one end of the Union to the 


| other just as fast as they could hear each others ex- 
| plosions ; then, indeed, I should lose confidence in 


them, and never again trust wife, or child, or my 


_ own foot, or any thing not intended for destruction, 
| on board such sympathetic and contagious engines 


of death. I answer further, and tell the gentlemen, 
that if only one or two banks had stopped last May 
in New York, I should not have lost all cenfidence 
in the remaining nine hundred and ninety-nine; 
but when the whole thousand stopped at once; tum- 
bled down together—fell in a lump—lie there—and 
when ONE of their number, by a sign with the lit- 
ile finger, can make the whole lie still, then, in- 


deed, configge is gone! And this js the case 





Sept. 1837, 
Senate. 
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with the banks. They have not only stopped alto. 
gether, but in aseason of profound peace, With 
eighty millions of specie in the country, and just 
after the annual examinations by commissioners 
and legis!ative committees, and when all was re. 
ported well. With eighty millions in the country 
they stop even forchange! It did not take ag na- 
tional calamity—a war—to stop them! They fel} 

in time of peace and prosperity! We read of peo- 

ple in the West Indies, and in South America, who 

rebuild their cities on the same,spot where earth. 

quakes had overthrown them; we are astonished at 

their fatuity; we wonder that they will build again 

on the same perilous foundations. But these peo- 

ple have a reason for their condnet; it is, that their 

cities are only destroyed by earthquakes; it takes 

an earthquake to destroy them; and when there js 

no earthquake, they are safe. But suppose their 

cities fell down without any commotion jin the 

earth, or the air—fell in a season of perfect calm 

and serenity—and after that the survivors should 

go to building again in the same place; would not 

all the world say that they were demented, and 

were doomed to destruction? So of the Govern. 

ment of the United States by these banks. If jt 

continues to use them, and to receive their notes for 

revenue, after what has happened, and in the face 

of what now exists, it argues fatuity, and a doom 

to destruction. 

Resume when they will, or when they shall, and 
the longer it is delayed the worse for themselves, 
the epoch of resumption is to be a perilous crisis to 
many. This stopping and resuming by banks, is 
the realization of the poetical description of the 
descent into hell, and the return from it. Facilis 
descensus “Iverni—sed revocare gradum—hic opus, hic 
labor est. Easy is the descent into the regions be- 
low, but to return! this is work, this is labor 
indeed! Our banks have made the descent; they 
have gone down with ease; but to return—to ascend 
the rugged steps, and behold again the light above, 
how many will falter, and fall back into the gloomy 
regions below. 

The day of resumption will be a day of peril, 
and of death to many It is a penalty which their 
extraordinary stoppage has imposed. Many must 
fail in the trial; probably a new panic and pressure 
take place; and those who must attribute every ca- 
lamity to the misrule, the ignorance, and the mis- 
government of the republiean party, had as well 
be preparing their accusations in advance, for the 
contingency will come, anda cause for it must be 
found in the misconduct of the Government. Let 
them prophetize in advance, and show their capa- 
city for political divination by vaticinating before- 
hand, and exhibiting now a political cause for an 
event to arise hereafter out of the natural progress 
of banking. 

Banks of circulation are banks of hazard and of 
failure. It is an incident of their nature. Those 
without circulation rarely fail. That of Venice 
has stood seven hundred years; those of Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, and others, have stood for centuries. 
The Bank of England, the great mother of banks 
of circulation, besides an actual stoppage of a quar- 
ter of a century, has had her crisis and convulsion 
in average periods of seven or eight years, for the 
last half century—in 1783, 93, °97, 1814, °19, °25, 
*86—and has only been saved from repeated failure 
by the powerful support of the British Govern- 
ment, and profuse supplies of exchequer bills. Her 
numerous progeny of private and joint stock banks 
of circulation have had the same convulsions; and 
not being supported by the Government, have sunk 
by handreds ata time. All the banks of the Unit- 
ed States are banks of circulation; they are all sub- 
ject to the inherent dangers of that class of banks, 
and are, besides, subject to new dangers peculiar 
to themselves. From the quantity of their stock 
held by foreigners, the quantity of other stocks in 
their hands, and the current foreign balance against 
the United States, onr paper system has become an 
appendage to that of England. As such, it suffers 
from sympathy when the English system suffers. 
In addition to this, a new doctrine is now broached 
—that our first duty is to foreigners! and, upon this 
principle, when the banks of the two countriés are 
in peril, ours are to be sacrificed to save those of 
England! 
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The power of a few banks over the whole, pre- 
gots a new feature of danger in our system. It 
consolidates the banks of the whole Union into one 
mass, and subjects them to one fate, and that fate 
o be decided by a few, without even the know- 

of the rest. An unknown divan of bankers 
ends forth an edict which sweeps over the empire, 
crosses the lines of States with the facility of a 
Turkish firman, prostrating all State institutions, 
breaking up all engagements, and levelling all law 
pefore it. This is consolidation of a kind which 
the genius of Patrick Henry had not even con- 
ceived. But while this firman is thus potent and 
imesistible for prostration, it is impotent and pow- 
etless for resurrection. It goes out in vain, bidding 
the prostrate banks to rise. A veto power intervenes. 
One voice is sufficient to keep all down; and thus 
we have seen one word from Philadelphia annihi- 
ite the New York proposition for resumption, and 
condemn the many solvent banks to the continua- 
tion of acondition as mortifying to their feelings 
as it is injurious to their future interests. 

Again, from the mode of doing business among 
our banks—using each others paper to bank upon, 
instead of holding each other to weekly settlements, 
and the liquidation of balances in specie, and from 
the fatal practice of issuing notes at one place, 
payable at another—our banks have all become 
links of one chain, the strength of the whole being 
dependent on the strength of each. A few govern 
all. Whether itis to fail, cr to resume, the few 
govern; and not only the fe-v, but the weak. A 
few weak banks fail; a panic ensues, and the rest 
shut up; many strong ones are ready to resume; 
the weak are not ready, and the strong must wait. 
Thus the principles of safety, and the rules of Go- 
yernment, are reversed. The weak govern the 
drong; the bad govern the good; and the insolvent 
govern the solvent. This is our system, if system 
itean be called, which has no feature of consis- 
tency, no principle of safety, and which is nothing 
but the floating appendage of a foreign and over- 
powering system. 

The Federal Government, and its ereditors, 
have suffered great pecuniary losses from the use 
of these banks and their paper; they must continue 
tosustain such losses, if they continue to use such 
depositories, and to receive such paper. The pe- 
iniary losses have been, now are, and must be, 
hereafter, great; but great as they have been, now 
are, and may be hereafter, all that loss is nothing 
compared to the political dangers which flow from 
thesame source. These dangers affect the life of 
the Government. They go to sts existence. They 
involve anarchy, confusion, violence, dissolution! 
They go to deprive the Government of support—of 
the means of Jiving; they strip it in an instant of 
every shilling of revenue, and leave it penniless, 
helpless, lifeless. |The late stoppage might have 
broken up the Government, had it not been for the 
fidelity and affection of the people to their institu- 
lions, and the eighty millions of specie which Gen. 
Jackson had accumulated in the country. That 
sloppage presented a peculiar feature of peril which 
has not been brought to the notice of the public; it 
was the stoppage of the sums standing in the 
names of disbursing officers, and wanted for 
daily payments in all the branches of the pub- 
lic service. These sums amounted to about 
five millions of dollars. They had been drawn 
from the Treasury, they were no longer standing 
‘0 the credit of the United States; they had gone 
into the hands of innumerable officers, and agents, 
in all parts of the Union, and were temporarily, and 
lor mere safe keeping from day to day, lodged with 
these deposite banks, to be incessantly paid out to 
those who were doing work and labor, performing 
contracts, or rendering service, civii or military, to 
thecountry. These five millions were stopped with 
ihe rest! In an instant, as if by enchantment, every 


disbursing officer, in every part of the Union, was , 


‘tipped of the money which he was going to pay 
out! All officers of the Government, high and low, 
the whole army and navy, all the laborers and con- 
‘ractors, post offices and all, were suddenly, instan- 


‘aneously, left without pay, and consequently with- | 
It was tantamount to a disband- | 


out subsistence. 


Ment of the entire Government. It was like a de- 
Cree for the dissolution of the body politic. It was 


————_——___. 
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celebrated as a victory—as a conquest—as a tri- 
umph, over the Government. The least that was 
expected was an immediate civil revolution—the 
overthrow of the democratic party, the change of 
administration, the re-ascension of the federal party 
to power, and the re-establishment of the con- 
demned Bank of the United States. These con- 
sequences were counted upon; and that they 
did not happen was solely owing to the eighty 
millions of hard money which kept up a standard 
of value in the country, and prevented the dis- 
honored bank notes from sinking too iow to be 
be used by the community. But it is not merely 
stoppage of the banks that we have to fear; colli- 
sions with the States may ensue. State Legislatures 
may sanction the stoppage, withhold the poor right 
of suing, and thus interpose their authority be- 
tween the Federal Government and its revenues. 
This has already happened, not in hostility to the 
Government, but in protection of themselves; and 
the consequence was the same as if the intention 
had been hostile. It was interposition between the 
Federal Government and i's depositories; it was 
deprivation of revenue; it was an act the recur- 
rence of which should be carefully guarded against 
in future. 

This is what we have seen; this is a danger 
which we have just escaped; and if these banks 
shall be continued as depositories of public money, 
or, which is just the same thing, if the Government 
shall continue to receive their ‘‘ paper promises to 
pay,” the same danger may be seen again, and 
under far more critical circumstances. A similar 
stoppage of the banks may take place again—will 
inevitably take place again—and it may be when 
there is little specie in the country, or when war 
prevails. All history is full of examples of armies 
and navies revolting for want of pay; all history is 
full of examples of military and naval operations 
miscarried for want of money; all history is full 
of instances of Governments overturned from defi- 
cits of revenue and derangements of finances. 
And are we to expose ourselves recklessly, and 
with our eyes open, to such dangers? Are we to 
stake the life and death of this Government upon 
the hazards and contingencies of banking—and of 
such banking as exists in these United States? Are 
we to subject the existence of this Government to 
the stoppages of the banks, whether those stoppages 
result from misfortune, improvidence, or bad faith ? 
Are we to subject this great and glorious political 
fabric, the work of so many wise and patriotic 
heads, to be demolished in an instant, and by an 
unseen hand? Are we to suffer the machinery and 
the working of our boasted Constitution to be ar- 
rested by a spring-catch, applied in the dark? Are 
men, with pens sticking behind their ears, to be 
allowed to put an end to this Republic? No, sir! 
never. If we are to perish prematurely, let us at 
least have a death worthy of a great nation; let us 
at least have a field covered with the bodies of he- 
roes and of patricts, and consecrated for ever to 
the memory of a subverted empire. Rome had her 
Pharsalia—Greece her Cherenea—and many bar- 
barian kingdoms have given immortality to the spot 
on which they expired; and shall this great Repub- 
lic be subjected to extinction, on the contingencies 
of trade and banking ? 

But what excuse, what apology, what justifica- 
tion have we for surrendering, abandoning, and 
losing the precise advantage for which the present 
Constitution was formed? What was that advan- 
tage--what the leading and governing object, which 
led to the abandonment of the old confederation, 
and induced the adoption of the present form of 
Government? It was revenue! independent revenue! 
a revenue under the absolute control of this Govgrn- 
ment, and free from the action of the States. This 
was the motive, the leading and the governing mo- 
tive, which led to the formation of this Government. 
The reason was, that the old confederation, being 
dependent npon the States, was eften left without 
money. This -tate of being was incompatible with 
its existence; it deprived it ef all power; its imbe- 
cility was a proverb. To extricate it from that 
condition was the design, and the cardinal design, 
of the new Constitution. An independent revenue 
was given to it—-independent, even, of the States. 
Is it not suicidal to surrender that indepen- 
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dence, and to surrerder it, not to States, ot 
to money corporations. What does history ree rd 
of the penury, and moneyed destitution, of the o!d 
Confederation, comparable to the annihilation ‘ef 
the revenues of this Government in May iast? 
when the banks shat down, in one n ght, upow a 
revenue, in hand, of thirty-two millions; eve upon 
that which was in the names of disbursing offeers, 
and refuse a nine-pence, or a picaiilon in mone) 
from that day to this? What is there in the histury 
of the old Confederation comparable to this? ‘The 
old Confederation was often reduced low—olten 
hear empty handed—but never saw If stripped 
in an instant, as if by enchantment, of tens of 
millions, and heard the shout of triumph thundered 
over its head, and the notes of exultation sung oy er 
its supposed destruction! Yet, thisis what we hase 
seen—what we now sce—from having surre ‘ered 
to corporations our moneyed independence, and un- 
wisely abandoned the precise advantage which led 
to the formation of this Federal Government. 

I do not go into the moral view of this question 
It is too obvious, too impressive, too grave, to 

escape the observation ofany one. Demoralization 
follows in the train of an unconvertible paper mo- 
ney. The whole community becomes exposed to 
a moral pestilence. Every individual becomes the 
victim of some imposition, and, in self-defence, im- 
poses upon some one else. The weak, the igne- 
rant, the uninformed, the necessitous, are the sul- 
ferers; the crafty and the opulent are the gainers, 
The evil augments until the moral sense of the 
community, revolting at the frightfal accumulation 
of fraud and misery, applies the radical remedy of 
total reform. 

Thus, pecuniary, political, and moral considera- 
lions require the Government to retrace its steps, to 
return to first principles, and to restore its fiscal 
action to the safe and solid path of the Constitution. 
Reform is demanded. [tis ealled for by every public 
and by every private consideration. Now is the time 
to make it. The connection between Bank and State 
isactually dissolved. It is dissolved by operation 
of law, and by the delinquency of these institutions. 
They have forfeited the right to the deposites, and 
lost the privilege of paying the revenue in their 
notes, by ceasing to pay specie. The Government 
is now going on without them, and all that is want- 
ing is the appropriate legislation to perpetuate the 
divorce which, in point of fact, has already taken 
place. Now is the time to act; this the moment to 
restore the constitutional currency to the Federal 
Government; to restore the custody of the public 
moneys to national keepers; and to avoid, in time 
to come, the calamitous revulsions and perilous 
catastrophes of 1814, 1819, and 1837. 

And what is the cbstacle to the adoption of this 
course, so imperiously demanded vy the safety of 
the Republic, and the welfare of the people, and so 
earnestly recommended tous by the chief magis- 
trate? What is the obstacle—what the power that 
countervails the Executive recommendation, para- 
lyzes the action of Congress, and stays the march 
of reform? The banks—the banks—the banks, 
are this obstacle, and this power. ‘They set up the 
pretension to force their paper into the Federal 
Treasury, and to force themselves to be constituted 
that Treasury. Though now bankrupt, their paper 
dishonored, their doors closed against creditors, 
every public and every private obligation violated, 
still they arrogate a supremacy over this Federal! 
Government; they demand the guardianship of the 
public moneys, and the privilege of furnishing a 
federal currency; and, though too weak to pay their 
debis, they are strong enough to throttle this Go- 
vernment, and to hold, in doubtful suspense, the 
issue of their vast pretensions. 

And what new power is this, so formidable, and 
so daring, and the name of whichis not seen in 
our Constitution? Whence its origin, its progress, 
and its present pretensions? Sir, its origin is hum- 
ble; its first progress slow; its vast pretensions of 
recent date. In the year 1780, the first petition 
was prescnted to the Congress of the Confederation 
for the establishment of a bank; ten years afterwards 
there were but three in the country; in Wwenty years 
more there were only afew dozen; now nearly a thou- 

sand, and constantly multiplying. That first petition 
was bottomed solely upon patriotism, without the 
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least dasizn Of pecuni sry advantage tothe projectors, 
and intended wholly to aid in tarnishing supplies 
w a deiachinent of the revolutionary army. I will 
read the report of the commuitiee of Congress upon 
that petition, that the Senate may see the progress 
which banks hive made since that day, and the 
change which has since taken place in their charac- 
ter and views. 

Concress or The Conreprration, June 22, 1780. 


Report of a Committee. 

“ Whereas, a number of the patriotic citizens of 
Pennsylvania liave communicated to Congress a 
liberal offer, on their own eredit, and by their own 
exertions, to supply and transport three millions of 
rations, and three hundred hogsheads of rum, for 
the use of the army, and have established a bank 
tor the sule purpose of obtaining and transporting 
the sard supplies with the greater facility and de- 
spetch; and whereas, on the one hand, the asso- 
ciators, animated to this laudable exertion by a de- 

to relieve the public necessities, mean not to 
derive fiom it the least pecuniary advantage, so, 
on the other, it is just and reasonable that they 
should be fully reimbursed and indemnified; There- 
fore, Resolved, That Congress entertain a high 
sense of the liberal offer of the said associators to 
raise and transport the before-mentioned supplies 
for the army, and do accept the same as a distin- 
guished proof of their patriotism. Reso/ved, further, 
That the faith of the United States be, and the same 
hereby is, pledged, to the subscribers to the said 
bank, for their effectual reambursemeut in the pre- 
mises.” 

Such is the recent and humble origin of banking 
in this country. How gigantic has been its pro- 
ssince that day! It is now the predominating 
power in our America. Great as it now is, what 
mus’ it be in a few years more, if it continnes 
growing and expanding at the same rate? What 
must it be ina few years, if it succeeds now in 
this contest with the Federal Government, and im- 
poses iis paper currency upon the Federal Trea- 
sury, and continues to be the keeper of the public 
moneys? The administration is accused of making 
war upon the local banks. Was it war to give 
them forty millions of money to keep? Was it 
war to receive their notes in payment of revenue? 
Is it war now to give them time for the payment of 
balances? Is it war upon them to ask to be sepa- 
rated from thein? Is divorcee war? Is it war to 
decline receiving their paper promises instead of 
the gold and silver of the Constitution, and to de- 
cline the further deposites of public money with 
them? Is this wat? No, sir, itis peace, and the 

eans of preserving peace. It is concord and 

that this Government wants, and is taking 

| way to secure, by declining to have any 

causes of collision with them. It is the local 

, and especially the miscalled Bank of the 

ied States, which are pursuing the Federal Go- 

vernment, refusing to let her alone, offering their 

notes for currency, and their vaults for deposite- 
ries, and laborine to force these favors upon us. ; 

This is the state of the contest. The local banks 

a actors, the pursuers, the assailanis; the 
Kederal Government is on the defence. All she 
asks is to he exempted from future causes of col- 
}sion vith them. They have incurred the penal- 
lies of separation. ‘They have incurred the penal- 
ties. The very act which created them deposito- 
ries, and made their notes receivable, denounced 
the less of both in the event of failing to mect 
their liabilities in specie. That act is but little 
more than one year old; it was not a year o!d 
when the condition was violated, and which re- 
mains yet violated. Separation has resulted from 
their own conduct; separation now exists; cause 
for separation still continues ; the Government says, 
let it be perpetual; the banks say,no' Receive us 
again; receive us before we reform, before we re- 
pent, before we make amends; and if you do not, 
it is war upon us. ‘This is the state of the contest 
between the Government and the banks. It is at- 
tack, or, at all events, forcible embrace and con- 
junction on their part; it isdefence and refusal on 
ours. 

The President, in his Message, recommends’ 
four things; first, to discontinue the reception of 
Jogal hank paper in payment of federal dues; 
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secondiy, to ciscontinue the same banks as deposi- 
tories of the public moneys; thirdly, 10 make the 
future collection and disbursement of the public 
moneys in gold and silver; fourthly, to take the 
keeping of the public moneys into the hands of our 
own Officers. 

What is there in this but a return to the words 
and meaning of the Constitution, and a conformity 
to the practice of the Government in the first years 
of President Washington’s administration? When 
this Federal Government was first formed, there 
was no Bank of the United States, and no local 
banks, except three north of the Potomac. By the 
act of 1789, the revenues were directed to be col- 
lected in gold and silver coin only; and it was 
usually drawn out of the hands of collectors by drafts 
drawn upon them, payable at sight. It was a most 
effectual way of drawing money out of their hands; 
far more so than an order to deposite in banks; for 
the draft must be paid, or protested, at sight, while 
the order to deposite may be eluded under various 
pretexts. 

The right, and the obligation of the Government 
to keep its own moneys in its own hands, results 
from first principles, and from the great law of 
self preservation. Every thing else tha tbelongs 
to her, she keeps herself; and why not keep that 
also, without which, every thing else is nothing. 
Arms and ships—provisions, munitions, and sup- 
plies of every kind—are kept in the hands of Go- 
vernment officers; money is the sinew of war, and 
why leave this sinew exposed to be cut by any 
careless or faithless hand? Money is the support 
and existence of the Government, the breath of its 
nostrils, znd why leave this support, this breath, to 
the custody of those over whom we have no con- 
trol?’ How absurd to place our ships, our arms, 
our military and naval supplies in the hands of 
those who could refuse to deliver them when re- 
quested, and put the Government to a suit at law 
to recover their possession? Every body sees the 
absurdity of this; but to place our money in the 
same condition, and moreover to subject it to the 
vicissitudes of trade, and the perils of banking, is 
still more absurd; for it is the life blood, without 
which the Government cannot live—the oil, with- 
out which no part of its machinery can move. 

England, with all her banks, trusts none of them 
with the collection, keeping, and disbursement of 
her public moneys. The Bank of England is paid 
a specific sum to manage the public debt; but the 
revenue is collected and disbursed through snbordi- 
nate collectors and receivers genera!; and these re- 
ceivers general are not subject to the bankrupt laws, 
because the Government will not s"ffer its revenue 
to be operated upon by any law except its own will. 
In France, subordinate collectors and receivers ge- 
neral collect, keep, and disburse the public moneys. 
If they deposite any thing in banks, it is at their 
own risk. Itis the same thing in England. A 
bank deposite by an officer is at the risk of himself 
aad his securities. Too much of the perils and 
vicissitudes cf banking is known in these countries 
to permit the Government ever to jeopard its reve- 
nues in their keeping. All this isshown, fully and 
at large, in a public document now on our tables. 
And who does not recognise in these collectors and 
receivers general of France and England, the an- 
cient Roman officers of questors and pro-quees- 
ters? These fiscal officers of France and Eng- 
land are derivations from the Roman _institu- 
tions; and the same are found in all the mo- 
dern kingdoms of Europe which were for- 
merly, like France and Britain, provinces ef the 
Roman Empire. The measure before the Senate 
is to enable us to provide for our future safety, by 
complying with our own Constitution, and con- 
forming to the practice of all nations, great or small, 
ancient or modern. 

Coming nearer home, and looking into our own 
early history, what were the “Continental Trea- 
surers” ef the Confederation, and the “previncial 
Treasurers ant Collectors,” provided for as early as 
July, 1775, but an imitation of the French and 
English systems, and very near the plan which we 
propose now to re-establish. These Continental 
Treasurers, and there were two of them at first, 
though afterwards reduced to one, were the Receiv- 
ers General; the provincial treasurers and collec- 
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tors were their subordinates. By these officers the 
public moneys were collected, kept and disbursed: 
for there were no banks then! and all Government 
drafts were drawn directly upon these Officers 
This simple plan worked well during the Re. 
volution, and afterwards, until the new Govern. 
ment was formed; and continned to work, with a 
mere change of names and forms, during the first 
years of Washington’s administration, and untij 
Gen. Hamilton’s bank machinery got into play 
This bil! only proproses to re-establish, in substance 
the system of the Revolution, of the Congress of 
ihe confederation, and of the first years of Wash. 
ington’s administration. 

The bill reported by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance (Mr. Wright of New 
Yorx) presents the details of the plan_for accom. 
plishing this great result. That bill has been 
printed and read. Its simplicity, economy, and 
efficiency strike the sense of all who hear it, and 
annihilate without argument, the mest formidable 
arguments of expense and patronage, which had 
been conceived aginst it. The present Officers, the 
present mints, and one or two more mints in the 
South, in the West, and in the North, complete the 
plan. There wili be no necessity to carry masses 
of hard money from one quarter of the Union to 
another. Government drafts will make the transfer 
without moving a dollar. A Government draft 
upon a national mint, will be the highest order of 
bills of exchange. Money wanted by the Govern. 
ment in one place, will be exchanged, through 
merchants, for money in another place. Thus it 
has been for thousands of years, and will for ever 
be. We read in Cicero’s letters that, when he was 
Governor of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, he directed his 
Questor to deposite the tribute of the provine in 
Antioch, and exchange it for money in Rome with 
merchants engaged in the Oriental trade, of which 
Antioch was one of the emporiums. This is the 
natural course of things, and is too obvious to re. 
quire explanation, or to admit of comment. 

The Senator from Virginia, who sits over the 
way, (Mr. Rives) to whose very able speech I lis. 
tened with great attention, and certainly with in- 
struction on several points, has brought in a bill, 
antagonistical to the plan of the Government, and 
going to continue the receivability of local bank 
paper, and the deposite of the public moneys with 
the local banks. It is the same bill, with some 
modifications, which he brought in last winter, and 
which it was my fortune then to oppose. To speak 
against the bill of that Senator now, would be to 
repeat the numerous speeches which I then made, 
reinforced by the experience of the last four months; 
an experience compressing into a few months, the 
events of an age: an experience surpassing all that 
I then dreaded; an experience transcending all 
argument, and throwing the public mind a century 
ahead. I donot design to repeat what I then said 
on the Senator’s plan, wherein it remains unaltered; 
but there is a feature in it to which I much objected 
then, and which I find more objectionable now, 
from the modification it has undergone. I allude 
to the conditions on which the notes of the local 
banks were to be received, and which, in my opi- 
nion, amounted to a compact with the banks, and a 
compact of the most disadvantageous kind to the 
Government. That feature is continued, and ag- 
gravated by taking the form which may enable a 
few strong banks to monopolize the business of 
furnishing paper currency to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is what I then said: 

“In the next place, he (Mr. Benton) objected to 
the committee’s bill, because it proposed to make 4 
bargain with each of the thousand banks now in the 
United States, and the hundreds more which will soon 
be born, and to give them a right—a right by law— 
to have their notes received at the Federal Trea- 
sury. He was against such a bargain. He had 
no idea of making a contract with these thousand 
banks for the reception of their notes. He had no 
idea ef contracting with them, and giving them 4 
right to plead the contract clause of the Constitu- 
tion against us, if, at any time, after having agreed 
to receive their notes upon condition that they 
would give up their small circulation, they should 
choose to say we had impaired the contract by not 
continuing to receive them; and so, either relaps 
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jnto the issue of this small trash, or haye recourse 
to judicial process to compel the United States to 
abide the contract, and to continue the reception of 
all their notes. Mr. B. had no idea of letting down 
this Federal Government to such petty and incon- 
yenient bargains with a thousand moneyed corpo- 
rations. The Government of the United States 

t to act as a Government, and not as a con- 
tractor. It should prescribe conditions, and not 
make bargains. It should give the law ” 

What I objected to then was tite contract, and 
the paper currency; what I object to now is the 
same contract, the same currency, and the mono- 

ly which may be given of it toa few strong 
banks—to the miscalled Bank of the United States, 
for example, and a favorite selection of its affiliated 
institutions. This privilege of supplying paper 
money to the Federal Government, is to be limited 
to those banks which shall resume specie pay- 
ments within a given day. The design is to encou- 
rage a resumption of payments; but what will be 
the eflect? The effect will be, that the strong will 
resume, and take the prize! ‘The English connec- 
tions of the Bank of the United States would throw 
it tens of millions to enable it to clutch the prize, 
and to crush competitors. The Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) has presented the 
view of this danger; the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rives) has disclaimed all intention of aiding 
that institution, miscalled Bank of the United 
States. Certainly he needs no disclaimer, nei- 
ther on this floor, or to the country; his 
jnexorable opposition to that institution, or to 
any similar one, is universally known. Still his 

rsonal intentions cannot control the effect of his 
bill, if it becomes law; and that effect will go to 
give a monepoly of the right to supply the Federal 
Government with paper money to the strongest, or 
a few of the strongest, of the institutions. The 
miscalled Bank of the United States will be the 
monopolizer; for, though the most encumbered 
wih debt of all the institutions, yet her English 
ba:kers and stockholders, for such a prize as would 
be presented, would throw in the millions necessary 
to carry it. The Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Rives) cannot see this effect of his bill ; but let him 
look over his right shoulder, and he will see those 
who do. He will there see the phalanx which 
supports the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States, all anxiously watching the progress of his 
bill, and ready to give their votes for it, as the 
certain means of aiding their great and cardinal 
object.* 

Objections are taken to the capacity of the coun- 
try to furnish the quantity of gold and silver ne- 
cessary to pay the revenues of the Government in 
coin. It is supposed there is not hard money 
enough for that purpose. This objection induces 
two inquiries. First. How much specie will be re- 
quired for that purpose? Secondly, what is the pre- 
sent amount in the country, and what the prospect 
of increase? In reply to the first of these inquiries, 
it isto be remembered that the President, in his 
Message, supposes ten millions wi!l be enough; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, in his report 
upon the finances, supposes that eight or ten mil- 
lions willdo. Having paid some attention to this 
point, I have come to the conclusion that the one- 
fourth part of the amount of the annua! revenue 
will be sufficient to pay the whole; and this opinion 
is formed upon an observation of the fact, that in a 
regular state of the finances, when no more revenue 
is raised than the Government needs, about one- 
fourth of the whole is always on hand, of course 
that not more than one-fourth is taken out of 
circulation. Upen this data, a revenue of twenty 
inillions would require but five millions to 
pay it; and a revenue of twenty-five millions 
would require but six and a quarter millicns to 
meet it. A reductiun of revenne to the wants of 
the Treasury is the policy of the administration; 
hO more surpluses is the language of the republican 


“Mr. Rives replie: to this allusion, ‘the next day, as if Mr. 

had said that, by looking over his right shoulder, he 

would see his guides and leaders. Mr. B. disclaimed both the 

expression andthe thought. Mr. R. answered that he had not 

distinctly what was said, but was informed that such 

were the expressions. Mr. B. dented them, and said that he 

only spoke of the effect of the bill, and referred to the support 

which the friends of the Bank of the United States were giving 
it, a8 evidence that they understuod its effect a3 he did. 
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party. About twenty-five millions may, therefore, be 
the maximum; and the payment of this sum, it is 
shown, will not employ above six or seven mil- 
lions. Now, what is the capacity of the country 
to furnish this amount? Mow much specie have 
we, and what is the prospect for more? It is well 
remembered that eighty millions was the computed 
stpply at the end of the last fiscal year; to that 
amount we have to add the increase of the present 
fisca! year, being about five millions; namely, an 
excess of imports over exports of above four mil- 
lions, and the coinage of near a million of gold. 
The future prospect is most encouraging. The 
export of specie is over; it is a drag in London; it 
can be borrowed there at 23 per cent rer annum, 
and three per cent. is a common interest. What 
has been forced out is ready to flow back. A 
large import must be expected; and if this 
bill passes to increase the demand for it at 
home, and if the suspending banks are made 
to resume payment, not less than fifteen or 
twenty millions of dollars may be expected within 
the ensuing year. This, then, is our condition; up- 
wards of eighty millions now in the country, and 
the means in our power to increase it largely. Now, 
cannot a revenue of twenty-five millions, which 
will never require a greater amount than six or 
seven millions to be taken ou! of circulation at 
any one time—cannot such a revenue be met from 
these resources? I say it can; and I say this upon 
data, and will exhibit that data to the Senate, that 
they may judge of the correctness of my opinion. 
First, I take the evidence furnished by the history 
of our own conntry. The first revenue act of 1789 
prescribed “gold and sifver csin only” for the pay- 
ment of the federal revenue; the revenue was then 
about four and a half millions of dollars; and the 
whole amount of specie in the Union was estimated 
at ten millions of dollars. Here then was a 
revenue, nearly half the amount of the specie in the 


country, ordered to be collected in specie. I speak of 


the law which ordered it to be so collected, and to 
which there was no objection, on account of the 
inadequacy of specie, either in Congress or out of 
Congress. The revenue was paid without com- 
plaint, and without difficulty, and, in all probabili- 
ty, did not abstract, at one time, a million of dol- 
lars from circulation. But General Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, permitted notes of banks 
to be received. Certainly he did, and, just as cer- 
tainly, for no reason founded on the madequacy of 
the specie circulation to meet the demands of the 
Government. His reasons, as seen in his report 
to Congress, were altogether of a different class; 
they were to enable the banks to increase their pa- 
per circulation—to increase paper money—and to 
diffuse it generally over the Union. There were 
then but three banks in the United Siates, and those 
three to the north of the Potomac; they issued no 
small notes; their aggregate circulation was incon- 
siderable; and it'was the plan of General Hamilton 
to increase their number, and diffuse their paper. 
This was his reason for admitting bank paper to be 
received; and to do so, he had to nullify, by cun- 
struction, the clear enactment of positive law. 

The next piece of evidence I furnish is drawn 
from the history of England, in the reign of Wil- 
liam HI, immediately preceding the establishment 
of the Bank of England, and the introduction of the 
paper system, and the funling system, into that 
kingdom. ‘The taxes were then four miliions, and 
the specie of the kingdom sixteen millions These 
taxes were paid without difficulty; for they proba- 
bly did not abstract one million sterling from circu 
lation. The last data I shall prodnce is from the 
history of France, during the first administration of 
Necker, which about covered the period of our 
Revolution. I speak of the first administration of 
Neckar, and when the finances of France were in 
a regular state, and not of his subsequent adminis- 
tration, when the extravagances of the day and the 
subservience of the ministers Calonne and Brienne 
had involved those finances in a ruin trom which 
the talents of Neckar could not extricate them. 
What was the revenue and the specie circulation of 
France at that time? I say specie circulation; for the 
Mississippi scheme of John Law had cured the nation 
of paper money, until the assignats of the revolu- 
tion came upon the stage, and lived their brief day. 


What was the revenue, and the specie circulation 
out of which it was paid, in the prosperous pericd 
ofthe French finances to which | have a!!uded? 
Twenty-two millions sterling of revenue—about 
110 miliions of dullars—and ninety millions sterling 
of circulation—about 450 millions of dollars. This 
vast reveaue, equal to one-fourth of the whole cir 
culation, was regularly paid; and this establishes 
the only point for which I refer to it. Now to ap- 
ply this historical experience to our own ceuntry, 
and to the present times. Our revenue may Le 
about 25 millions; one-fourth of that sam will pay 
it; we have upwards of eighty millions of specie in 
the country, annuaily increasing, and certain lo in- 
crease to the uimcest extent of our wants, if we ere- 
ate a demand for it. One hundred millions of ex- 
portable productions will bring back just as much 
specie as the country wants. The objection, then, 
to the inadequacy of the specie in the country falls 
to the ground. We have more than enough sor 
that purpose. We have but two branches of reve 
nue—the Jands and the customs, and both voluv- 
tary sources of income; for no person i. under com- 
pulsion to purchase the public lands, and no one is 
under compulsion to import foreign goods. "These 
are the sources of vur revenues. Their pay mer 
is voluntary; and even daring this sumcer, 
the suspension of specie payments, the icon 
one of these sources—the lands—has heen ¢ 
the best years before the two great years 

tion. Twill answer for this ranch of 4 

3ring the new lands into market, and reduce ! 
price of the old lands, and the Government will ct 
ten or twelve milhons of gold and silver from them 
in the next year. 

1am free to admit that the whole of this eighty 

millions is not now in the hands of the people-—that 
much of it is locked up in the vaults of the banks. 

dut this is temporary; it cannot last much longer. 
Public opinion is omnipotent, and must prevail. 
That opinion is against the conduct of the banks; 
and in the progress of it they must see their own 
doom. Their vaults are shut, but their eyes must 
be opening; and with these eyes they must begin to 
see whatthe public is beginning to think of a 
BANKING SYSTEM which, in a season of peace, 
tranquillity, and general prosperity, amd with a 
hundred millions of exports, and four times as 
much specie as ever was in the country before, are 


either unable, or unwilling, to mect sny part of 


their obligations in specie—even to pay cut 
picayunes!—and have driven the people to the use 
of irredeemable paper, and shin-plasters, and the 
Federal Government itself to an issue of Treasury 
notes. 

We are taunted with these Treasury notes; it 
seeins to be matter of triumph that the Government 
is reduced to the necessity of issuing them; but with 
what justice? And how soon can any Government 
that wishes it, emerge from the wretchedness of 
depreciated paper, and stand erect on the solid 
foundations of gold and stlver? How long will it 
take any respectable Government, that so wills it, 
to accomplish this great change? Our own histery, 
at the close of the revolution, answers the question; 
and more recently, and more strikingly, the history 
of France answers italso. I speak of the French 
finances from 1800 to 1807; from the commence- 
ment of the Consulate to the peace of Tilsit. Tis 
wonderful period is repiete with instruc ioa on the 
subject of finance and currency. The whele period 
is full of instruction; but I can only seize two 
views—the beginning and the end—an4, for the 
sake of preciion, will read what I propose to pre- 
sent. [read from Bignen, author of the civil and 
diplomatic history of Frauce dtring the Consniate 
and the first years of the empire; written at the 
testamentary request ef the Emperor iim 

After stating tiat the expenditures of (oc Repub- 
lic were six hundred millions of francs —abou’ one 
hundred and ten millions of dotlars—when Pv ma- 
parte became first consul, the historian proceeds: 

‘“ Athis arrival at power, a sum of 169,690 
franes in money fabou’ 32,000 do!lars}] was a! that 
the public chests ‘contained. 7 . . 
In the impossibility of meeting the current service 
by the ordinary receipts, the Directorial Goyern- 
ment had resorted to ruinous expedients, and lod 
thrown into circulat.on bills of various values, and 
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which sunk upon the spot fifty to eighty per cent. 
A part of the arrearays*s had been discharged in 
bills two-thirds on credit, payable to the bearer, but 
which, in fact, the Treasury was not able to pay 
when due. The remaining third had been inscribed 
in the Great Book, under the name of consolidated 
third. For the payment of the forced requisitions 
to which they had been obliged to have recourse, 
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on currency; while in England, and with us, it is 
banks! banks! banks!—morning, noon, and night; 
breakfast, dinaer, and supper; !evant, and couchant; 
sitting, or standing; at home, or abread; steamboat, 
or railroad car; in Congress, or out of Congress, it 
is all the same thing: banks—banks—banks; 
currency—currency—currency; meaning, all the 
while, paper money and shin-plasters; until our 









there had been issued bills receivable in payment 
of the revenues. Finally, the Government, in order 
to satisfy the most imperious wants, gave orders 
upon the Receivers General, delivered in advance 
to contractors, which tyey negotiated before they 
began to furnish the supplies for which they were 
the payment.” 

This, resumed Mr. B. was the condition of the 
French finances when Bonaparte became first 
consul at the close of the year 1799. The currency 
was. in the same condition; no specie; a degraded 
currency of assignats, ruinously depreciated, and 
issued as low as tensous. That great man imme- 
diately began to restore order to the finances, and 
solidity to the currency. Happily a peace of three 
years enabled him to complete the great work, be- 
fore he was called to celebrate the immortal cam- 
paigns ending at Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland. 
At the end of three years—before the rupture of 
the peace of Amiens—the finances and the cur- 
rency were restored to order and to solidity; and, at 
the end of six years, when the vast establishments, 
and the internal ameliorations of the imperial Go- 
vernment, had carried the annual expenses to eight 
hundred millions of francs—about one hundred and 
sixty millions of dollars—the same historian, copy- 
ing the words of the minister of finance, thus 
speaks of the Treasury, and the currency. 

“The resources of the State have increased be- 
yend its wants; the public chests are full; all pay- 
ments are made at the day named; the orders upon 
the public Treasury have become the most ap- 
proved bills of exchange. * * * * * * The 
finances are in the most happy condition ; France 
alone, among all the States of Europe, having no 
paper money.” 

What a picture! how simply, how powerfully 
drawn! and what a change in six years! Public 
chests full—payments made to the day—orders on 
the Treasury the best bills of exchange—France 
alone, of all Europe, having no paper money ; 
meaning no Government paper money, for there 
were benk notes of five hundred francs, and one 
thousand francs. A Goverament revenue of one 
hundred and sixty millions of dollars was paid in 
gold and silver; a hard money currency, of five 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, saturated all 
parts of France with specie, and made gold and 
silver the every day currency of every man, wo- 
man and child, in the empire. These great results 
were the work of six years, and were accomplished 
by the simple process of gradually requiring hard 
money payments—gradually calling in the assig- 
nais—increasing the branch mints to fourteen, and 
limiting the Bank of France to an issne of Jarge 
notes—five hundred francs and upwards. This sim- 
yle process produced these results, and thus stands 
tue Preach currency at this day; for the nation has 
ha! the wisdom to leave untouched the financia 
system of Buonaparte. 

{ have ropeatedly given it as my opinion—marny 
of my speeches declare it—that the French curren- 
ey is "ce best in the world, It has hard money for 
the Government; hard money for the common deal- 
ines ol the people; and large notes for large trans- 
acuons. ‘This currency has enabled France to 
stand two invasions, the ravaging of 300,000 men, 
two changes of dynasty, and the payment of a mil- 
liard of contributions; and all without any commo- 
tion or revulsion in trade. It has saved her from 
the revulsions which have afflicted England and our 
America fur so many years. It has saved her 
from expansions, contractions, and ruinous fluctu- 
ations of price. It has saved her, for near forty 
years, from a debate on currency. It has saved 
her even from the knowledge of our sweet-scented 
phrases: “sound currency—unsound currency; ple- 
thoric, dopsical, inflated, bloated; the money mar- 
ket tight to-day—a little easier this morning;” and 
all such verbiage, which the haberdashers’ boys re-* 
peat. Ihas sayed France from even a discussion 


very brains seem as if they would be converted 
into lampblack and rags. 

The Senator from New York, (Mr. Tallmadge,) 
in his very able speech, has referred to the over- 
throw of Bonaparte, effected by the paper system 
of England. Without going into the question of 
the causes of that overthrow—without looking to 
the ice of Russia and the non-arrival of Grouchy 
on the field of Waterloo, and without considering 
the numerous incidents, often trivial in themselves, 
on which the fate «f battles and of empires de- 
pend—it will be sufficient to consider what would 
have been the fate of this paper system of England, 
if, like the system of France, it had been exposed 
to the shocks of invasions, conquest, and changes 
of dynasty; and, leaving out this supposed view, 
it will still be sufficient to look at it under its real 
aspect, and to see its present effects on the condi- 
tion of the British empire. What are those effects? 
They are, in brief, an increase of taxes from 1694, 
when the Bank of England was chartered, from 
four millions sterling (twenty millions of dollars) 
to forty-five millions sterling, (two hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars;) an increase of the 
public debt from twenty-one millions five hundred 
and fifteen thousand seven hundred and forty-two 
pounds, thirteer shillings, eight pence, and two far- 
things, (to be precise,) in round numbers about one 
hundred millions of dollars, to near nine hundred mil- 
lions sterling, or four thousand five hundred millions 
of dollars; and the increase of pauperism, until three 
millions of people grace the list. ‘These are some, 
for I omit, as too well known, the average septen- 
nial convulsions of that system: these are some of 
the evils of the paper system in England. But take 
another view—take some points of comparison 
between the national expenditures of France and 
England, when contending together, and see how 
the account, in point of economy between paper 
money and hard money will stand. Let us take 
the year 1806, when England was subsidizing 
Russia and other powers against France, and when 
the Great Emperor frustrated the effect of all these 
subsidies, and consolidated his power by the victory 
of Friedland, and the peace of Tilsit. What were 
the expenses of the two contending empires for that 
year?’ They were these: For England one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-two millions of franes, 
(about three hundred and sixty millions of dollars;) 
for France, seven hundred and seventy-eight mil- 
lions of francs, (about one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of dollars:) in other words, the expenses of 
England exceeded those of France by about one 
thousand millions of frances, or two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Such was the difference between 
the economy of paper money and hard money; and 
the same proportion holds good in every station in 
life, from the Emperor and his empire, to the wash- 
erwoman and her household. 

The amendment now depending, on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun) 
is the same in substance with the bill which I 
bronght in upwards of a year ago, to re-establish 
the currency of the Constitution for the Federal Go- 
vernment. That bill was in these words: 

“ That bank notes and paper currency of every 
description shall cease to be received, or offered in 
payment, on account of the United States, or of the 
Post Office, or in fees in the courts of the United 
States, as follows: of less denomination than twenty 
dollars, none shall be so offered after the third day 
of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven ; of 
less denomination than fifty dollars, none after the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight; of less denomination than one hundred dol- 
lars, none after the third day of March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine; of less denomination than 
five hundred dollars, none after the third day of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty ; of less denomi- 
nation than one thousand dollars, none after the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and forty- 
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one; and none of any denomination from anq 
after the third day of March, eighteen hundred ang 
forty-two. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any per- 


son holding an appointment under the laws of the 


United States, and any bank employed to kee 
public moneys, which person or bank shall neglec; 
evade, violate, contravene, or in any way elude’ 
or attempt to elude, the previsions of this act 
shall be guilty of an offence against the laws ; and 
the person so offending shall be liable to be dis. 
missed from the service, and the bank so offending 
shall, on satisfactory information, be discontinued 
as a depository of public moneys.” 

The only direct action of this bill would have 
been on the receipts of the Federal Treasury. | 
has been extensively represented as a bill to im. 
pose hard money upon the States, but such is not jts 
character, but the reverse; it was to prevent the 
local paper of the States from being imposed on the 
Federal Government. Its indirect and consequen- 
tial action have been to increase the speice circu- 
lation of the whole Union, by creating a demand 
for it. The present amendment will operate the 
same way: it will increase the juantity of hard 
money every where. Yet two objections, neither 
of them well founded, and each inconsisteut with 
the other, have been taken to it: one is, that jt 
proposes to take the better currency for the Go. 
vernment, and leave the baser to the people; the 
other is, that it is going to impose this better cur- 
rency upon the people also; and so destroy all pa- 
per money at once, reduce every thing to the specie 
standard, and ruin all debtors. Each of these objec- 
tions are equally unfounded. Taken singly, they are 
each erroneous; taken together, as we often find them 
in the same speech, and they belong that class of 
arguments which the logicians call the argumentum 
ad ignorantiam; that is to say, an argument ad- 
dressed to the supposed ignorance of the hearers. 
This class of arguments has been freely used by 
gentlemen of the opposition for a long time ; with 
what effect the issue of the elections has often told. 
It is time to quit it, and to address the intelligence 
of the community. Take the better currency to 
itself! Why, the Government does not eat the 
money, but pays it back again the next day to the 
people. Impose hard money upon the States! 
The mere reading of the amendment, or my bill, 
which is the same in substance, disproves the asser- 
tion. No, the effect of the measure will be to in- 
crease the gold and silver circulation for the whole 
country. Thus it has been already. Five years 
ago, we began our system of measures to revive 
the gold currency, and to increase the specie circu- 
lation. There was then twenty millions of silver 
in the country, and no gold; there is now upwards 
of eighty millions, of which fifteen is in gold. 
True, the banks have suppressed all this circulation 
for the present; they have shut down the hatches 
upon the whole of it; but this suppression cannot 
continue muck longer. The law of the land, or 
of public opinion, will soon prevail, and these in- 
stitutions will have to submit. 

The bill before the Senate dispenses with the 
further use of banks as depositories of the public 
moneys. In that it has my hearty concurrence. 
Four times heretofore, and on four different occa- 
sions, I have made propositions to accomplish a 
part of the same purpose. First, in proposing at 
amendment to the deposite bill of 1836, by which 
the mint, and the branch mints, were to be included 
in the list of depositories; secondly, in proposing that 
the public moneys here, at the seat of Government, 
should be kept and paid out by the Treasurer; 
thirdly, by proposing that a preference, in receiving 
the deposites, should be given to such banks as 
should cease to be banks of circulation; fourth/y, m 
opposing the establishment of a bank agency 10 
Missouri, and proposing that the moneys there 
should be drawn direct from the hands of the re 
ceivers. Three of these propositions are now il- 
cluded in the bill before the Senate; and the whole 
object at which they partially aimed is fully em- 
braced. Iam for tye measure—fully, cordially, 
earnestly for it. 

Some Senators suppose that it will be a great in- 
jury to the local banks to refuse their notes in re- 
venue payments; T think otherwise, and that it will 
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be a great injury to Teceive them; for they will be 
taken out of circulation, and returned in masses on 
the banks fer redemption. They cannot be paid 
out by the Government, and, therefore, wiil have 
to be presented for redemption tothe banks. The 
actof 1836 cuts them of from all payments from 
the Federal Government, or the post offices. That 
act contains three limitations upon the payment of 
these notes: first, no note under twenty dollars is 
to be paid out; and that cuts off the greater num- 
ber: secondly, no note isto be paid out which is 
jssued at one place, and made payable at another; 
thirdly, no note of any kind is to be paid out, un- 
Jess it is equal to gold and silver at the place where 
offered, and converuble into specie upon the spot, at 
the will of the holder, and without loss or delay to 
him. This is the strongest limitation, and cuts off 
all payments in notes unless where the bank itself 
js situated. The three limitations taken together, 
and they are all in full force, cut off bank paper 
from nearly every payment to be made, either by 
the United States or by the Post Office Department. 

Ido not pretend to exhaust this subject; I only 
touch the leading objections to the further use of 
bank notes by the Government, and the future use 
of banks as depositories of public moneys. It is 
a practice fraught with mischief to both partics, and 
has been so proved by repeated experience. To 
receive the notes of banks for revenue, if they are 
to be paid in good faith, is merely to take them out 
of circulation, and to return them in masses for 
redemption, to the great peril and alarm of the 
bank; if they are not to be paid, their receipt isa 
fraud upon the Government. So said Mr. Craw- 
ford when he was Secretary of the Treasury, and 
when members of Congress, marching in column 
upon him, backed by legislative petitions, were 
demanding this privilege for so many local banks. 
Importunity and legislative interference most usual- 
ly prevailed; and in almost every instance to the 
injury of the bank, and to the loss of the Govern- 
ment. So will it be again, if the practice is re- 
sumed. 

Again: It is tempting the banks into ruinous ex- 
pansions thus to give them the credit and the domain 
of the Unite States to bank upen. They put out 
floods of notes, because receivability at the custom- 
house, the land office, and the post office, gives 
them credit and circulation. After some months, 
pay-day comes. Federal credit, which got the 
notes into circulation, will not pay them; the bank 
stops; depreciation ensues; the loss falls upon the 
Government, and upon the uninformed holders of 
the notes. 

Again: It is a false credit given by the Govern- 
ment to the whole issues of any bank whose paper 
isso received. It isindorsement withont responsi- 
bility. People take it, because the Government 
takes it; and when the bank fails, the Government 
does not indemnify those who have been deceived 
by an indorsement, valid for deception, and invalid 
for responsibility. 

Again: This Government receivability enables 
notes to stray from their known orbit of circulation; 
to go off into distant parts, where they are unknown; 
to live there a while in the sun-shine of federal 
favor; to circulate awhile on land office and custom 
house credit; and, finally, to sink as insolvents upon 
the hands of strangers. 

Again: There must be selection of banks, or 
universality of reception. If selection, then favor- 
itism, patronage, caprice—refusal to-day, reception 
to-morrow—imposition on some, undue advantage 
to others—come into play. If receivability is uni- 
versal, then a thousand banks now in existence, 
and thousands more to be created, all become fur- 
nishers of federal currency ; and in a few years 
the public lands are changed into paper—the cus- 
tom-house revenue becomes a bale of paper—and 
this paper worth as little as it would be if it was 
decomposed, and restored to its original state of 
lampblack and rags. 

Again: To take the promissory notes of the 
banks for lands, customs, and postages, is to ex- 
tend a credit to the banks which is denied to the 
community. The farmer is required to pay ready 
money for the public lands; but if the note of the 
bank is received, this is a credit to the bank—a 


credit to a barren moneyed corporation, which ‘is 
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denied to a productive, meritorious citizen. The 
same of postages; and the same is, in some degree, 
the case at the custom-houses now, and will be 
fully, when ready money payments are required 
there, as another bill before the Senate now pro- 
poses. 

Again: To make the banks depositories of our 
moneys, involves the use, or the prohibition of the 
use, of these moneys. If the former, then the re- 
venucs are as much jeoparded as ever; if the lat- 
ter, then the bani has no benefit from the deposite. 

Again: To coniinue these banks as depositories, 
is to create an. interesi—a_ powerful, active, ccn- 
centrated interest, 1n Congress and out of Congress 
—in favor of high taxes, and [ow appropriations. 
The late Bank of the United States was such an 
interest during the whole time of its existence. It 
Was the ally of high tariffs, and the enemy of ap- 
propriation bills. Its principle of action was— 
take from the people, and leave with us! and so it will 
be with a league of local depository banks. Their 
presidents, and directors; their stockholders and at- 
torneys, with all their friends and debtors will be a 
unit, to keep uptaxes, and to keep down appropria- 
tiens. The Government should not create, for it- 
self and for the people, so formidable an antagonist. 

The friends of the banks treat it as their ruin, as 
a grievous outrage and indignity, for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to refuse to take their 
notes, and to refuse to use them as depositories; yet 
this was their condition during the whole time of the 
existence of the Bank of the United States, and yet 
they made no objection toit then. This is strange! 
but what is more so is, that while thus struggling 
against the Government, they are, many of them, 
in favor of re-establishing a national bank; the first 
act of which will be to strip them of Government 
deposites, and exclude their paper from Govern- 
ment receivability! 

Congress has a sacred duty to perform in reform- 
ing the finances, and the currency; for the ruin of 
both has resulted from federal legislation, and fede- 
ral adininistration. The States, at the formation 
of the Constitution, delivered a solid currency 
I will not say sound, for that word implies sub- 
ject to unsoundness, to rottenness, and to death 
—but they delivered a solid currency, one not 
liable to disease, to this Federal Goverament. 
They started the new Government fair apon gold 
and silver?) The first act of Congress attested this 
great fact; fors made the revenues payable in gold 
and silver coin oniy. ‘Thus the States delivered a 
solid cwrency to this Government, and they re- 
served the same currency for themselves; and they 
provided constitutional sanctions to guard both. 
The thing to be saved, and the power to save it, was 
given to this Government by the States; and in the 
hands of this'Government it became deteriorated. The 
first great error was Gen. Hamilton’s construction of 
the act of 1789, by which he nullified that act, and 
overturned the statute and the Constitution together. 
The next great error was the establishment of a 
national bank of eircniation, with authority to pay 
all the public dues in its own paper. This con- 
firmed the overthrow of the Constitution, and of the 
statute of 1789; and it sat the fatal example for the 
States to make banks, and to receive their paper 
for public dues, as the United States had done. 
This was the origin of the evil—this the origin of 
the overthrow of the solid currency which the States 
had delivered to the Federal Government. It was 
the Hamiltonian policy that did the mischief; and 
the state of things in 1837, is the natural fruit of 
that poliey. It is time for us to quit it—to return 
to the Constitution, and the statute of 1789, and to 
confine the Federal Treasury to the hard money 
which was intended for it. 

I repeat, this is a measure of reform, worthy to 
be called a reformation. It goes back to a funda- 
mental abuse, nearly cocval with the foundation of 
the Government. Two epochs have occurred for 
the reformation of thisabnse; one was lost, the other 
isnow in jeopardy. Mr. Madison's administra- 
tion committed a great error at the expiration of 
the charter of the first Bank of the United States, 
in not reviving the currency of the Constitution 
for thé Federal Treasury, and especially the GOLD 
currency. That error threw the Treasury buck 
upon the local bank paper. ‘This paper quickly 
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failed, and out of that failure grew the second 
United States Bank. ‘hose who put down this 
second United States Bank, warned by the calami- 
ty, determined to avoid the error of Mr. Madison's 
administration: they determined to increase the 
stock of specie, and to revive the GOLD circu'a- 
tion, which had been dead for thirty years. The 
accumulation of EIGHTY millions in the brief 
space of five years, FIFPPEEN millions of it in 
GOLD, attest the sincerity of their design, and the 
facility of its execution. ‘Fhe couatry was going 
on at the rate of an average increase of TWELVE 
millions of specie per annum, when the general stop- 
pages of the banks in May last,the exportation of spe- 
cie,and the imposition of irredeemable paper upon the 
Government and tbe people, seemed to announce 
the total failure of the plan. But it was a seeming 
only. The impetus given to the specie policy still 
prevails, and FIVE millions are added to the stock 
during the present fiscal year. So far, then, as the 
counteraction of the Crovernment policy, and the 
suppression of the constitutional currency, might 
have been expected to result from that stoppage, 
the calculation seems to be in a fair way to be dis- 
appointed. ‘Phe spirit of the peeple, and our 
HUNDRED millions of exportable produce, are 
giving the victory to the glorious policy of our late 
illustrious President. The other great consequences 
expected to result from that stoppage, namely, the 
recharter of the Bank of the United States, the 
change of administration, the overthrow of the 
republican party, and the resturation of the federal 
dynasty, all seem to be in the same fair way to 
total miscarriage; but the objects are too dazzling 
to be abandoned by the party interested, and the de- 
straction of the finances and the currency, is still the 
cherished road to sueres&. The miscalled Bank otf 
the Ucited States, the soul of the federal dynasty, 
and the anchor of its hopes,—believed by many 
have been at the bottom of the stoppages in May, 
and known by all to be at the head of non-resump- 
tion,—now displays her policy on this floor: it is to 
compel the repetition of the error of Mr. Madison's 
administration! Knowing that from the repetition 
of this error must come the repetition of the catas- 
trophes of 1814—1819—and 1837; and ont of these 
catastrophes to extract a new clamor for the re- 
vification of herself. Thisis her line of conduet; 
and to this line, the conduct of all her friends con- 
forms. With one heart, one mind, one voice, they 
labor to cut off gold and silver from the Federat! 
Government, and to impose paper upon it! they 
labor to deprive it of the keeping of its own reve- 
nues, and to plage them again where they have 
been so often lost! ‘This is the conduct of that 
Let us imitate their zeal, 
thejr unanimity, and theif perseverance. The 
AMENDMENT, and -the BILL, now betore the 
Senate, embodies Our ,olicy. Let us carry them, 
and the Republic is safe. 
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In Senate, Seplember 28, 1837—On the bill unpos- 
ing additional duties on certain officers as depo- 
sitories, 1h Certain Cases. 

Mr. HUBBARD addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows 

Mr. Presmpent: Having voted for the act ‘to 
regulate the deposites of the public money ;” hav- 
ing also voted at the Izst session for the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Virginia, “ designating 
and limiting the funds reecivable for the revenues 
of the United States ;” and having, at the present 
session, as a member of the Commi'ire of Fi- 
nance, agreed to report the bill now under conside- 
ration—a bill essentially conflicting wih the two 
bills referred to, I have felt it to be a matter of 
duty to myself, as well as to those whom I repre- 

sent, to explain the grounds of ny action, ond, als , 

the views which I entertain with relerence to the 

measure now propo-ed as a substitute fur the depo- 
site act of June, 1836. Aad I wiil now proceed ty 
submit what } have to offer, if 1 be the pleasure 
of the @efatc that I should proceed. Lean not be 
insensible, hawever, that in rising to addieuws th 
Senate at this tinve, afer their attention has been 
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riveted for three hours to the able argument of the 
learned gentleman from Massachusetts, upon the 
constitutions | power of Congress upon the subject 
of currency and exchange, that | come forward 
under pect iar disadvantages, but that is wholly a 
personal atlair; and to that 1 am free to submit. It 
is not my purpose to reply to that part of the argu- 
ment of the Senator touching the constitutional 
powers of Congress. 1 have risen for no such 
object: I shall leave that matter to abler minds, 
The Senator from Massachusetts remarked, “he 
would raise no ruthless hand to destroy the local insti- 
tutions of the country.” 1 subscribe most freely 
and fully to the sentiment. I should be the 
last man in this body who would wage war with 
the moneyed institutions of the respective States. 
The little property which I possess is principally 
invested in some of the banks in New England. 
And | should commit a violence upon my own feel- 
jags and upon truth, did I fail to bear testimony to 
the correctness and integrity which has usually 
marked the conduct of those who have had the di- 
rection of those institutions. They may have com- 
mitted some errors; but, in the main, the course and 
eonduct of the New England banks has been above 
imputation. In theirconnections with the Govern- 
ment, they have never failed to discharge their 
duty, until they became involved in this universal 
catastrophe, and since this desolation came upon 
them, they have never refused to answer the 
drafts of the Government, and to pay them in 
that currency approved and acceptable in their 
own sections. Thus much is due to the banks, and 
I would not, if I could, undertake to interfere with 
instituuions created by State authority. If State 
banks are an evil not to be endured, the remedial 
power is with the States themselves, and beyond 
the jurisdiction of Congress. To the care of the 
States, 1 would commit these local institutions, and 
as far as practicable to separate the patronage and 
the influence of the General Government from any 
connection with or participation in their cencerns. 
It isan ill-advised, embarrassing, and disadvantage- 
ous connection to both parties—to the Government 
and to the banks. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts remarked that on the third of March last, the 
Government completed the forty-eighth year of its 
existence, and for forty out of the forty-eight, 
we had enjoyed a currency appreved by pub- 
lic opinion; that Congress had passed two acts 
atdtterent periods of its history, establishing a 
Bank of the United States: the first in 179}, which 
expired by its own limitation in 1811; the other, 
established in 1816, expired in 1836; and that both 
Houses of Congress, in 1832, renewed the charter 
of the last bank, which bill was vetoed by the 
President. all this is true; and it is no less true 
that the action of Congress, and the action of the 
President, in relation to this subject, were referred 
to the American people ; and their verdict has been 
returned, and their jadgment has been here so dis- 
tinctly expressed, as to leave no room for doubt as 
to the present state of popular opinion with respect 
to ithe constitationality or expediency of such an 
i istitution. 

‘The Senator remarked, that the present position 
of things presents this question: That the adminis- 
tration must return either to a United States Bank, 
ortake some new ground; that the total failure 
of the State bank system presented this issue now 
to be settled—“a national bank or a metallic cur- 
rency.” 

{Mr. Wersrer here denied that he had referred 
to the establishment of a United States Bank, or 
had presented any such issue, as had been stated. ] 

I may not, Mr. President, have used the precise 
language ef the Senator from Massachusetts, but 
he certainly did say that the administration were 
bound to return to an uniform and approved cur- 
rency. or to a metallic currency; and as the Sena- 
tor did not sce fit to name, in terins, in what the 
approved currency consisted, and as he had said 
that for forty years of our national existence we 
had a currency uniform and approved, and during 
all that period we had a Bank of the United States, 
I thought myself justified in inferring that the ap- 

proved currency to which the Senator referred was the 
currency established by a Bank of the United States. 
But in one position the Senator and myself per-* 
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fecitly agree: that it wil] not answer under existing 
circumstances to constitute again State banks as 
the depositories of the public funds. In this matter 
I am constrained, notwithstanding my strong pre- 
dilections in favor of the State banks, to go with 
the Senator in opposing the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rives.) 
That system has been tried; it has been faithfully 
tried; and it has failed, whol/y altogether failed, to 
answer the purposes of the Government, and to 
meet the just expectations of the community. 

We have assembled, Mr. President, under cir- 
cumstances of a most extraordinary and appalling 
character. We are here amidst a general subver- 
sion of the business and currency of our country. 
Confidence is destroyed; a general distrust per- 
vades the community; commerce and manutac- 
tures, the great sources of active and profitable ope- 
rations, if not entirely prostrated, are crippled and 
embarrassed to a degree most unexampled in the 
history of our Republic. At a time of universal 
peace, when prosperity attended the efforts of our 
citizens ; when wealth seemed to be the portion of 
every individual—at a time most wnexpected and most 
sudden—pecuniary distress pervades the land, and 
a general dismay fills the hearts of our people. 

The depositories of the public money, with all 
the banking institutions of the country, have been 
compelled, as it were, in the twinkling of an eye, 
to acknowledge themselves bankrupt, and to sus- 
pend the payment of the just demands of their cre- 
ditors. 

These awful realities are calculated to break 
down the courage, and to overwhelm the efforts of 
the patriot. But if there ever was a time when 
our country stood in need of aid, when she called 
most imperiously upon the intelligence and patri- 
otism of her sons to come to her relief, this is that 
time. We are called upon to lay aside those ani- 
mosities and bickerings which party feeling never 
fails to engender, and with one heart and with one 
mind, to exert our best energies to wipe away the 
blot which effaces our national character, and to 
devise, and perseveringly to prosecute, measures 
which will bring relief to the Government and to 
the people. This should be our aim and end—and 
this I trust wi!l be the great business of our session. 
In view, then, Mr. President, of this whole subject, 
I propose briefly to examine into the causes which 
have produced the evils with which we have been 
visited, and to see if an adequate, a sufficient, 
a substantial remedy is not within our power. A 
remedy which, although it may not bring instanta- 
neous relief to the suffering community, yet will 
afford a safe, sure and permanent relief to the Go- 
vernment and to the people. A remedy which, 
under existing circumstances, seems to te demanded 
at our hands; and which, as faithful and patriotic 
public servants, in the exigency of our public af- 
fairs, we can not, we ought not, to withhold. 

Such is the unexampled and extraordinary em- 
barrassment and distress that exists in our country, 
that I have found great difficulty in tracing these 
effects to a sufficient and adequate cause. In my 
pulgment, however, it is the gress abuse of the credit 
system which has brought upon us the existing evils. 
It cannot be denied, that a little anterior to this 
general prostration of business and of currency, 
“that our manufactures and commerce had been 
sreatly extended, and had been mainly conducted 
on credit.” Commerce had brought into our conn- 
try in 1835, and in the spring of 1836, a most un- 
exampled amount of the products of Europe. The 
supply greatly exceeded the demand; and at this 
moment, much of the importations of 1835 and 
1836 are upon the hands of the importer, 
yielding to him no profit, but producing loss, em- 
barrassment, sacrifice, and ruin. An immense 
foreign debt of more than one hundred millions of 
dollars had been contracted by the American mer- 

chants. Its final adjustment and discharge is a 
tax upon the productive industry and labor of the 
country. In addition to all this, a spirit of extra- 
vagant speculation pervaded every class of our com- 
munity. The history of the times shows that there 
nas been a most unprecedented over-trading; that 
the zeal and all the active energies of the adven- 
turer have been put in requisition. The influence 
of this fell spirit has been felt in almost every village 
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of our country, and by almost every class of our 


community. Speculations have been made, not 

the public lands only, but in railroads, in canals = 
lots, in every description of property that the wi 
of man coulkl devise; and these speculations len 
been conducted mainly on individual credit_a rat 
dit obtained at the local banks of the count lt 
was, then, the extraordinary amount of credit ; 
home which produced such a redundancy of pa . 
circulation. It was the extraordinary amount of 
eredit abroad which @o-operated in producing Pe 
subversion of the business and currency of th 
country. It was the increasing and enormoa, 
amount of unappropriated funds in the Treasy 
the great accumulation, from time to time, of the 
public money in the deposite banks, which indiuoe4 
speculation and over-trading. 

On the first of January, 1834, the balance jn the 
Treasury was only eight millions and five hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand dollars. The nationa| 
debt was soon extinguished—the compromise act 
led to the belief that the tariff would remain yp. 
disturbed—local banks greatly multiplied—cregi: 
was readily obtained, and the receipts from the 
customs, and from the sale of the public lands 
brought into the Treasury by the first day of Ja. 
nuary, 1835, a balance beyond the public expendi- 
tures of nearly twenty-seven millions of dollars. 
and the operation of the same causes brought inic 
the Treasury, beyond the expenditures, on the firs: 
day of January, 1836, over forty-four millions of 
dollars; and to this may be added, at least, twenty. 
five millions for the excess of receipts over expep. 
ditures from January 1, 1836, to the 23d of June 
1836, the date of the deposite act. These enor. 
mous amounts, which filled the public Treasury 
were the fruits of speculation in land and in mer. 
chandise. They had been carried on by the means 
of individual credit obtained through local banks. 
From the facts already stated, it follows that, at 
the passage of the deposite act in June, 1836, 
there could not have been less than sixty millions 
of dollars of public property actually held by the 
then fiscal agents of the Government, and that 
whole amount consisted in bank credits in instity. 
tions created by, and responsibje .to, State autho- 
rity, and beyond the reach and control of the legis. 
lation of Congress. In addition to all the other 
means of these State banks, the balances in the 
public depositories were actually put out on loan 
on individual credit. There can be no doubt of th 
fact; and hence the extraordinary amount of paper 
in circulation in the season of 1836, exceeding 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, according 
to the best estimates of those acquainted with this 
subject. 

The deposite banks, from the amount of public 
money, were enabled greatly to extend their line 
of discounts; and realizing the fact that the public 
funds in deposite were, day following day, and 
week following week, constantly increasing in 
amount, (for we find that between January, 1835, 
and January, 1836, the balance had been in- 
creased more than fifty per cent.) those who had 
the direction of these selected banks felt a conf- 
dence and a security in extending their credits. 
It was done to their utmost limit. The urcon- 
trolled and uncontrollable spirit of speculation 
abroad in the country furnished an ample demand, 
and the banks readily granted a full supply. The 
country, consequently, was flooded with paper. 
The desire to make large profits had prompted and 
governed the action of the deposite banks; while 
the other local institutions of the States were influ- 
enced by the same considerations to extend their 
business to the greatest possible extent. Such was 
the state of credit, of business, and of the cur- 
rency, at the passage of the deposite act in June, 
1836. It was not the provisions of that act which 
induced the action of the banks. The cause of 
present embarrassments, of existing evils, may 
well be traced to transactions occurring before its 
passage. It was the alarming and dangerous 


amount of paper circulation founded on individual 
credit anterior to the deposite act of 1836, that has 
led to the present pecuniary distress, to the general 
subversion of the business and currency of the country. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the correct 
The history of banking 


ness of this position. 
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ions clearly shows it. From the passage of 
that act to the very day of suspending specie pay- 
ments, the paper circulation has constantly been 
jiminishing. In May last it did not exceed a 
hundred millions; and it was the act of June, 1836, 
and the subsequent promulgation of the Specie 
circular, which first imposed these checks upon 
bank issues. So far from being the cause of a 
redundant circulation, they operated as checks to 
such a circulation. I have stated, and I believe 
mos: truly stated, that anterior to June, 1836, the 
deposite banks had put out on loan every dollar of 
the public money. — They had also, in connection 
with the other banking institutions of the country, 
extended their accommodations to the utmost 
jimit of their respective charters. — 

In order to show the true condition of banks, and 
of the public funds in deposite at the time of the 
passage of the act of June 23, 1836, I would refer 
jo some of the provisions of that act, and the sub- 
sequent but necessary action of the Department to 
carry those provisions into effect; from which it will 
appear that the deposite banks were unprepared for 
the crisis. 

By the first section of that act, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is required, as soon as may be prac- 
ticable, to select and employ, as the depositories of 
the public money of the United States, certain !o- 
cal institutions—one at least in each State and Ter- 
ntory—‘* and that he shall not suffer to remain in 
any deposite bank an amount of the public meney 
more than equal to three-fourths of the amount of 
its capital stock actually paid in, for a longer time 
than may be necessary to enable him to make the 
transfers required by the act.” And it will very 
distinctly appear, by a report communicated from 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Senate in De- 
cember last, in answer to a resolution offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that he commenc- 
ed immediately making the necessary transfers 
irom those banks where there was too great an ac- 
cumulation of the public money to the new select- 
ed depositories; and, from an examination of this 
document, it will appear that all the transfers were 
not promptly answered; but, in repeated instances, 
the banks on whom the transfer drafts were made, 
asked indulgences of thirty, sixty, and ninety days, 
and the request was granted, whenever it could 
safely be done without disregarding the require- 
ments of the law. The banks were not then pre- 
pared for the crisis; the funds of the Government 
had been disposed of; they were beyond the control 
of the banks themselves; and until collections 
could be made—until means could be drawn from the 
individual debtors of those institutions—they could 
not, with convenience, answer the claims of the 
Government. I infer then, Mr. President, from 
hese facts, that the money of the Government 
which had been deposited with the local in- 
stitutions, had been loaned prior to the pas- 
sage of the deposite act; and that the distress 
which now pervades our country, can not justly be 
attributed to any action of the Government. The 
prostration of the business, the disappointment 
of the hopes, of our community has been the effect 
of causes which they controlled, and with which the 
Government had no concern. he deposite act 
and the specie circular has had no other effect but 
tohold the banks in check. That circular bears 
date, July 11, 1836, and it was directed not only 
to the receivers of the public money, but also to 
all the deposite banks; and its avowed object and 
purpose was to discourage the ruinous extension of 
bank issues and bank credits, by which means 
speculations and monopolies in the purchase of the 
public lands were going forward in an alarming 
extent. The late President, in his annual Message, 
shows that, ‘from the returns made by the various 
registers and receivers, it was perceived that the 
salesof the public lands were increasing to an 
unprecedented amount.” ‘In effect, however, 

receipts from these sales amounted to nothing 
More than credits in bank. Those credits were 
rapidly increasing, and on some of the books of 
the western banks were greatly beyond their 
Means of payment;” and in consequence of this 
slate of things, to save the public domain, and to 
Preserve in security the public funds, the President 
directed, that after the 15th day of August, 1836, 
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gold and silver and Virginia land scrip only should 

be received for the public lands; and the effect 

must have been to have checked the sale of the 

public lands, and to have curtailed the paper circu- 

lation. It very distinctly appears, that in June, 

1836, the sales of the public lands amounted to 

three millions, three hundred and seventy thousand 

dollars, and that the aggregate amount of sales for 

three months preceding the time when the Specie 

circular was to take effect, was more than 

eiget millions and six hundred thousand dollars; 

while the agregate amount of the sales for the next 

following three months was about four and a half 
millions—a reduction of one-half in amount; and 

the average reduction was still greater for the next 

following five months, and up to the time of the 
suspension by the banks of specie payment. Nor 
could the effect of the circular be to withdraw or 
to abstract from the banks, such an amonnt of 
their specie basis as to embarrass their operations. 
On referring to a document upon this subject, com- 
municated by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Senate, on the 29th of December, 1836, it will ap- 
pear, that the whole amount of gold received at 
the land offices in August, September, October,and 
November, 1836, was three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand and sixty-nine dollars; and that the whole 
amount of silver received at said offices in the same 
period of time, was one million four hundred and 
forty-two thousand and eight hundred and seventy 

dollars—making a total, is gold and silver, of 
$1,802,939. And from the same document it also 
appears, that, from the 2lst of July to the 24th of 
October, 1836, the certificates granted by the Trea- 
surer of the United States for speeie received at the 
Department, amounted to €235,200—making, in 
the whole, a little more than two millions of dol- 
lars, which was abstracted from the spec’e capital 
for the purchase of public lands, for a period of at 
least four months ; while the whole amount of the 
sales of the public lands for four months, includ- 
ing the whole of August and November, 1836, 
amounted to seven millions of dollars. The dif- 
ference between the two millions paid in specie and 
the amount of sales must have been provided for, 
either in Virginia land scrip, or in some other ac- 
ceptable currency. It is, to my mind, idle to pre- 
tend that the employment of two millions of 
dollars in the purchase of public lands for this 
period of time—the withdrawal of this amount from 
the cighty millions of specie in the conntry—conld 
have embarrassed the banks (if no other cause of 
embarrassment previcusly existed) in their busi- 
ness operations, or could have tended to have 
brought upon us the evils under which we are at 
this time suffering. 

If, as it has been contended, that one million of 
specie purchased three millions of land, it furnishes 
an additional fact, tending to show the dangerous 
use of bank credits. In the whole history of our 
Government, from its foundation, there has never 
before occurred such an universal wreck of banks 
and of business as now prevails. In New Encland 
no such catastrophe has ever before overwhelmed 
their local institutions. In the darkest and most 
discouraging periods of our histery, the banks of 
New England have stood nnmoved and undis- 
turbed, secure in their own resources. They never 
lost the support of public confidence, until this one 
sad event has happened to them all; and the conviction 
to which the mind must inevitably come is, that this 
event has resulted from their connection with the 
finances of the Government. 

It is true, that in New York, and in other sec- 
tions of the Union, there was a suspension by the 
banks of specie payment daring the war; but that 
was the effect of a combination of most extraordi- 
nary circumstances; and the very fact of that tem- 
porary suspension went to sustain the credit of the 
Government, and bring the war to a favorable ter- 
mination. But ata time of general peace, of uni- 
versal prosperity, that this calamity should come 
upon us, is matter of wonder and astonishment. 
But its true cause is t) be found in the extraordi- 
nary issue of bank paper, founded on individual 
responsibility. In other words, it is nothing more 
and nothing less than the gross abuse of individual 
credit. It was not the deposite act, nor was it the 
specie circular which brought upon us this calamity. 
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The moving cause was beyond the conception of 
those measures. But, Mr. President, before I leave 
this part of the subject, I must undertake once more 
to say a word or two in defence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who, on this eecasion, seems not to 
find favor with all his eld political friends, and who 
is doomed to incur the severe animad versions of all 
his old political enemies. I could not have 
supposed that the Senator from Virginia would 
have undertaken to have cast any imputation up- 
on the Secretary of the Treasury, for the manner 
of his executing the deposite act of 1836. That 
was matter cf grave charge against him at the last 
session, by one of the Senaters then representing 
the State of Ohio, but no longer a member of that 
body. But, strange as it may seem, the pecuniary 
distress which now exists in our commercial cities, 
has been here and elsewhere charged upon the Se- 
cretary as the direct effect of the akward manner of 
his executing that act. | undertook at the last ses- 
sion to answer the allegations of the Senator from 
Ohio, and since the report of that distinguished of- 
ficer was made to the Senate in answer to the call 
of the Senator from Massachusetts in relation to this 
subject, [ had not heard a word of complaint made 
against the Secretary of the Treasury, tor the man- 
ner of his carrying into effect the provisions of the 
deposite act, until the Senator from Virginia re- 
newed the charge. Mr. President, the Secretary 
could not have done less, he might have done more. 

In the report already referred to, the Secretary 
remarks, that ‘‘on the passage of the deposite law, 
and in execution of the first section of it, prohibiting 
any amount over three-fourths of the capital of any 
bank to be left in it longer than was necessary to 
select new banks; and to complete the transfers for 
removing the excess, it became indispensable to 
transfer for that purpose alone, about $18,300,000. 
New transfers for this whole amount became ne- 
cessary. The Department, therefore, took imme- 
diate steps, even before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, to comply with this direction of the law. By 
a reference to the act itself, it will be found that the 
Secretary had no course to pursue, but the one ex- 
pressly marked out by the act. [t was clearly his 
duty to select as soon as was practicable, and to 
employ as the depositories of the money of the 
United States, such new banks as may be located 
adjacent or convenient to the points or places at 
which the revenue may be collected or disbursed. 
And the act expressly requires that the Secretary 
shall not suffer to remain in any deposite bank an 
amount of the public money more than three- 
fourths of the capital stock actually paid, for a 
longer time than may be necessary to make the 
transfers for the purpose of equalization. He could 
not then have permitted the public money to re- 
main in those deposite banks, where an amount 
had accumulated beyound three-fourths of their 
capital stock. He was bound to select new 
depositories, and to make immediate transfers. 
He was required to do this for the purposes of 
equalization. This duty he attempted to execute, 
and it was performed with as little embarrassment 
to the banks, and to the commercial community, 
as possible. It the Seeretary had, regardless of 
the conditions of those institutions, rigidly enforced 
the provisions of the first section of the act, the 
deposite banks couid not have sustained them- 
selves. The Secretary made no transfers unless 
abs. lately required by the express terms of the act 
itself. He was compelled at once to remove about 
eighteen and a half millions of dol'ars from one 
set of deposite banks, which then held of the pub- 
lic money more than three-fourths of their capital 
stock, to new depositories, selected in the different 
States; and for this duty he is charged with having 
been unnecessarily instrumental in bringing upon 
the country the existing prostration of the banks. 
No man could be less obnoxious to such a charge. 
The known fidelity, uprightness, and indu-try, of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the performance 
of every official duty, ought at least to protect him 
from any such imputations. 

From the annexed official statement, which ac- 
companies the Secretary’s Report, it very distinctly 
appears that the amount of deposites had not been 
withdrawn from the commercial States so as to 
leave with them a less sum in deposite at the date 
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of the report, than the samc States possessed on the 
20th June, 1836; and the same statement will 
show the amount transferred, for the purpose of 
equalization, to States, under the first section of the 
deposite bill, which had none of the public money 
in deposite at the date of said act. 

Thus it appears that the State of New York had 
in deposite $12,108,322 at the passage of the 
act—a sum which could not be there retained with- 
out an entire disregard to the provisions of the act; 
and hence “$534,000 was transferred from New 
York t New Jersey. It will appear that New 
York, on the day the report was made to the Se- 
nate, had about half a million less in deposite than 
it had at the passage of the act, while New Jersey 
held in deposite the difference. ‘The statement is a 
full commentary on the manner of executing the 
act by the Secretary, and shows most conclusively 
that the course pursued by that officer was most fa- 
forable to the banks as well as to the commercial 
community; and is evidence of the truth of the as- 
sertion that the Secretary could not have done less 
without a violation of law—that he could have 
done more with perfect impunity—and that his for- 
bearance alone saved the banks and the debtors of 
the banks. 


STATEMENT showing the amounts of public money 
on deposite in the banks of each State on the 2th of 
June and the 19th of December, 1836; as well as the 
proportion these amounts bore at each period to the 
sum to be deposited with such State wnder the 13th 
section of the deposite law, including Michigan, and 
taking the sum to deposited with the States at 
$37,000,000. 


Preportion « {| Amount on de-|Amount on de- 


Biates each Stute of) posite June posite Dee. 
$37,00),000. | 20, 1856 19, 1836, 
* Maine - | $1,258,903 00) = 231,829 00) — $507,604 00 


RSO.952 UO 
1,761,004 00 
503401 00! 
1,006,892 00 


N. Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island - | 
Connecticut 


180,200 00 
2,077,164 00 
112.084 00 
104,839 00 


632,235 00 
2,386,476 00 
349.758 00 
741,063 00 








Vermont 880,952 00 82,975 OO 162,315 0O 
New York 6,285,714 00) 12,108,322 00) 11,536,271 00 
New Jersey 1,006,802 00 None 554,004 00 
Pennsylvania | 3,775,510 00} = 2,643,179 00) ~~ 2,684. 880 00 
Delaware | $77,551 OO None 170,000 00 
Maryland 7 


1,258,403 00 


1,417,663 00 
2 ROA.5T7 1 


189,951 00} 


1,225,210 00 


Virginia 1,238,660 00 


North Carolina} = 1,587,755 00 129.625 00 660,697 00 
Routh Carolina} — 1,354,253 00 334,680 00) 935,576 00 
Georgia | 1,381,253 00] 637,911 00 558,904 00 
Alabama R8,952 00 1 057,740 00 1.407.505 00 


mL OO 1.619.564 00 
629,251 00 2 50845 OO 
1,887,755 1) 631.280 00 
1,887,755 09) 100.037 00 


Mississij))i 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 


Kentucky - | 


1.791.558 00 
Los2gos8 oo 

192.433 00 
182.816 00 


Ohio 2,642,857 00) 1,520,979 00} 3,130,881 00 
Tndiana 1,132,653 00} LO11,195 00 2,136,419 00 
Tilinois 629,251 00 None | 15,616 00 
Mivsouri 503.401 00 1,899 304 00} 1,890,628 00 
Arkansas 377,551 00 None None 

Michigan 377,551 00) = 1,895,175 00 1.462.222 00 





I have now stated the causes which in my judg- 
ment have produced the existing evils, and therecan 
be no doubt that something must now be done to 
sustain the Government and the country. 

There seems to be an imperious necessity for 
further legislation. ‘The acts of Congress esta- 
blishing local banks as the depositories of the public 
funds, cannot be executed. The present condition 
of those institutions, their acknowledged inability 
to perform the duties imposed upon them, as the 
fiscal agents of the Government, call upon Con- 
gress to provide for the present exigency. 

The bil repcrted by the Committee on Finance, 
if carried into full effect, can not fail to relieve the 
Government from present financial embarrassment. 
I am fully aware that it is the purpose of the chair- 
man of the committee to present his own views in 
relation to the measure ; it will be his province to 
give a very detailed statement of the character and 
effect of that bill—its benefits to the Government, 
10 the banking institutions of the country, and to 

1e people themselves. It can not but have occur- 
» d, however, to every imdividual, that if this bill 

ould now be adopted, it would in effect be but the 

ine measure, so far as it relates to the collection 
id the disbursement of the public money, which 
}. s existed almost from 1789 until the joint resolu- 
te .of April, 1816. This bill, if carried into ef- 
1 ', would give to the Government the certain and 
a» volute control of its own funds. So did the act 
ot 1789. ° This bill, if adopted, would: sever the 
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Government from any connection with the pecuniary 
concerns of the local banks of the country. So did 
the act of 1789 ; and, notwithstanding the existence 
of the Bank of the United States from 1791 to 
1811, there was no legal provision which created 
that institution, or any other bank, the receiver 
and disburser ef the public revenue. If this bill 
should be adopted, the fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment will collect, hold, and disburse the public re- 
venues upon their own responsibility. So did the 
collectors under the act ef July, 1789. If -mais bill 
be passed, the fiseal agents will be immediately ac- 
countable to the Government. So were the col- 
lectors of the revenue from the foundation of the 
Government to the recharter of the United States 
Bank, in 1816. The advantages the Government 
will derive from the operation of this measure will 
be the certain control of its own funds, the direct 
responsibility and accountability to the Govern- 
ment of its own fiscal agents; and another benefit 
which will result from the adoption of this mea- 
sure, will be the unchangeable character of its own 
means, and the fixed value of its own revenues— 
not liable to depreciation by the casualties and 
misfortunes to which the moneyed institutions of 
the country are more or less liable. The utter 
failure of this, or the severe losses of that, bank 
can,.in nowise, deteriorate the value of the Go- 
vernment funds. So it was for the first quarter of 
a century after the adoption of our Constitution. 
Independent of all banks, we would manage our 
finances in our Own way, and with perfect secuiity 
to the Government. So it was under the act of 
1789. The revenues then were collected and 
disbursed, independent of the Bank of the United 
States. These are some of the benefits which 
weuld result to the Government by the adoption of 
this bill; and, acting independent of local banks in 
the collection and disbursement of the public reve- 
nue. It would also, in its operation, be beneficial 
to the banks themselves. If this measure be car- 
ried into effect, no longer will the money of the 
Government be used by the State banks in their 
banking operations; no longer will the money of 
the Government be employed in increasing the 
paper issues of the banks, by increasing their dis- 
counts, and their credits; and certain it is that 
this deposite with the local banks can not be re- 
quired for the transactions of the necessary 
business of a business community. The _ pe- 
cuniary aid of the Government is not needed 
for the legitimate operation of the local banks. 
There is not, Mr. President, any want of bank ca- 
pital in the country; if there was, there is no want 
of a disposition to create bank capital. The com- 
plaint is, and has been, that banks have multiplied 
too rapidly, and beyond the necessities and wants 
of a commercial and trading community. The 
complaint is well founded. Certain the fact is, that 
there is not at this time, within the limits of New 
England, any want of bank capital. If this be so, 
what occasion can there be, where is the necessity, 
of requiring the deposite of the public money to 
carry on the proper operations of these local banks? 
There can be no necessity; and the sound, stable, 
substantial institutions will be essentially benefitted 
by giving up this trading upon the money of the 
Government, and by returning to the good old 
sate practice of managing their own business upon 
their own capital. There is too much uncertainty 
attending the use of the public money to justify 
any bank doing business upon the strength of Go- 
vernment deposites. It is true that a half of a mil- 
lion may be placed with a public depository to-day 
for safe-keeping; and may it not be so, that a pub- 
lic appropriation for some unexpected and unlooked 
for event may render it indispensably necessary to 
withdraw at once the whole amount of such a de- 
posite? and if the bank had previously put this 
deposite out on loan—as it certainly would do, 
under the deposite act, to indemnify it against the 
claim of the Government to interest—might it not 
be embarrassing to the banks to answer sucha call 
from the ‘Treasury Department? 

The great ancertainty, then, both as to amount 
and to time, which must attend the deposites of the 
public money, cannot fail to be regarded by sound 
and well regulated banks @s a great objection to 
the reception of the Government deposites. If the 
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banks which have been selected under the 
act of June 23, 1836, should be called UPon to ; 
swer the inquiry whether the Governnient hes = 
received by them in deposite has been a benef ; 
their respective institutions, the answer of a, 
vent and stable deposite banks would be No . 
have been an injury, rather than a benefit. T ‘J 
the history of the deposites which have been oe, 
with the banks in New England; and it must 
sult, from the great uncertainty and instabili 
which has attended the moneyed operations of ‘ 
Goverament, that the deposites haye served 
but to augment their pecuniary embarrassmen: 
Better, then, would it be for them and 
for the Government to dissolve the conheetior 
And, Mr. Pres‘dent, the people themselves fon 
whose interest there has been much feeling meni! 
fested pending the debate upon this bill, would aig, 
participate in the benefits which would resy}r from 
the adoption of this measure. Men would becom» 
steady and settled in their operations; there woy); 
no longer be given to property an inflated and ficti 
tious value; business would resume its aceustome; 
channels; and the excitement, always temporary 
and always dangerous, (the fruit of any extraord. 
nary expansion of paper currency,) would be done 
away; the spirit of specu'ation and over-tradino 
would be checked;-a sound discretion and 3 
guaried prudence would mark the conduct of 
business men, and give character to all their opera. 
tions. There would not, and there could not be. 
that constant change and revolution in the value o 
property, necessarily involving in its consequences 
the fortune and the fate of thousands. Let the 
Government, through its own agents, collect anj 
hold its revenues exclusively for public purposes, 
let the Government withhold from the local inst. 
tutions the use of the public funds, and that wild, 
extravagant, and adventurous spirit which has 
pervaded our country for the last two years, will 
be controlled by the power of sober judgment; and 
if such would be the consequences resulting from 
the adoption of this measure, surely the people 
would greatly participate in the benefits of the 
system. In my belief, the Government, the banks, 
and the people, would derive essential advantages 
from the adoption of this measure. I shall, there- 
fore, Mr. President, give to it my best support. 
As a member of the Committee on Finance, | 
agreed to report the bill. The discussion which 
has taken place since the bill has been before the 
Senate—to all of which I have given my constant 
attention—has served to satisfy my own mind of 
the necessity, policy, and justice, of the measur. 
I deeply regret that a different view has been taken 
of this matter by other gentlemen, for who 
opinions I have ever entertained a_ profound 
respect; but it is, I trust, but an honest difference 
of opinion on a leading measure of public policy. 
I have no belief that any change of sentiment can 
be accomplished; but, sir, I must be exeused for 
noticing seme of the objections which have been 
made on this floor to the bill now under considere- 
tion. 


First. It is objected that the bill provides tha 
the revenues of the Government should be collect- 
ed and disbursed in gold and silver; and from th 
consequence given to this objection to the measure 
pending the debate, the inference must be that, in 
this particular, a great innovation upon the prac- 
tice of the Government is contemplated, and that a 
new principle is to be introduced into our legisla 
tion; but, so far from that being the fact, this same 
principle—this special provision—has been coei: 
istent with the Government itself. By the act '0 
regulate the collection of duties, &c. approves 
July 21, 1789, it is provided “ that the duties 
and fees to be collected by virtue of said act, shal 
be received in gold and silver coin only.” And by 
the tenth section of the act of February, 791, ct 
ating the Bank of the United States, it is provide’ 
“that the bills or notes of the said corporation, 
originally made payable, or which shall have be: 
come payable on demand, in gold and silver co’. 
shall be received in all payments to the Unité 
States.” The corporation was not, by the ters 
of its charter, made the fiscal agent of the Gover 
ment; nor was the bank mae the depository 0! the 
public revenues. The responsibility of the colle: 
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by the act of 1789, was not transfer- 
0 oe Bank of the United States. They, and 
hey alone, Were directly accountable to the Go- 
-erament. Their duties were prescribed by the 
ve and were not, by the charter of the bank, 
eo This feature of the bill, should the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina be 
adopted, would contain no new principle, or intro- 
duce any new practice. From 1789 to 1816, such 
yas the usage of the Government, and such 
was the law of the land. And I would 
confidently appeal to the experience of the people, 
whether the material change in the collection and 
disbursement of the public revenues which took 
place on the recharter of the United States Bank 
in 1816, and the subsequent changes which have 
taken place, have advanced their peace, prosperity 
and happiness. Under the system which was esta- 
plished in 1789, and practised on by the Govern- 
ment, the revenues were collecied and disbursed in 
a currency nol subject to change or deteriora- 
tion, by its own fiscal agents, directly responsible 
ithe Government. By the act of 1816, rechar- 
tering the United States Bank, that corporation was 
made the responsible fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment. All the bills or notes of the corporation, 
without any discrimination, were made receivable 
jn all payments to the United States. And the act 
rovides further, ‘‘ that the deposites of the money 
of the United States, in places in which the said 
bank and branches thereof may be established, 
shall be made in said bank or branches;” and ‘‘that 
during the continuance of the act, and whenever 
required by the Secretary of the Treasury, the said 
corporation shall give the necessary facilities for 
transferring the public funds from place to place, 
within the United States, and for distributing the 
same in payment of the public creditors, without 
charge,” &¢c. These provisions were introduced 
by way of amendments to the bill, after it had been 
reported by the committee, and were, I believe, 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts— 
thereby materially, and as it has operated, injuriously, 
changing the whole practice of the Government in 
relation to the collection and disbursement of the 
public funds, 

Had the bank been vested with no other powers 
by the act of 1816, than was conferred by the act 
of 1791, the evils which have since been experien- 
ced would have probably been avoided. It was its 
intimate connection with the finances of the coun- 
try—it was the control it possessed over the public 
funds—it was the political influence it was suppo- 
sed to exercise—that awakened the jealousy of the 
American people, and excited feelings, and esta- 
blished opinions, hostile to the continuance of such 
an institution. 


A second objection made to the bill is, that it in 
effect repeals the act depositing the moncy of the 
the Government with the local banks, and thereby 
producing great injury to those institutions. I have 
already expressed my own views as to the effect 
this measure would have upon State banks. And 
all I wish to add is, that, until local banks were 
selected as public depositories, for the first forty 
years of the existence of this Government, the 
local banking institutions of the country did not 
count upon any such aid from the Government 


as essential to their prosperity, or necessary to their 
success, 


A third objection to the bill is, that it creates one 
currency for the Government, and another for the 
people. 


Was there any complaint of this sort made 
under the act of 1789? Was there then one cur- 
rency for the Government, and another for the 
people? If the amendment of the Senator of 
South Carolina be adopted, after 1841, the revenues 
Will be received in gold and silver only. And 
what would be the effect of such a proceeding? 
Would the gold and silver received for the pub- 
lic revenues be abstracted from the general cur- 
Tency? Would it be locked up from circulation? 
Would it be salted down in the vaults of the Sub- 

reasury officer? No, sir: the revenues and the 
public dues would come from the people, and they 
would be disbursed to the people. If paid in a 
metallic currency to our fiscal agents, the same 
currency would, by the same agents, be disbursed 
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to the public creditors. The history of the Go- 
vernment shows, that at'the commencement of 
each fiscal year, there is not on average in the pub- 
lic ‘Treasury, subject to draft, a sum exceeding six 
millions of dollars. If, in the course of the year, 
twenty more millions have been received, a like 
amount has been disbursed. A sum not exceeding 
Six millions of specie then, would ordinarily be the 
balance of the account of receipts and expenditures 
atthe commencement of the fiscal year; and can 
the abstraction of six from more than eighty millions 
now in the country, so alarm the fears of gentle- 
men as to lead them to the conclusion that the con- 
sequence of this measure will be the establishment 
of one currency for the Government, and a diffe- 
rent currency for the people? And are not all of 
the people?’ Are men holding office a distinct race 
from the people? And can it be seriously contended 
that the revenues received and paid out to public 
creditors is withdrawn from circulatioz, and from 
the care of the people? No, sir, it can not. Debtors 
and creditors to the Government are parts of the 
same community. They are of the people; and 
their relation to the Government is constantly 
changing. To-day one may be a creditor—to-mor- 
row he may be adebtor; and I can not conceive in 
what way or manner the adoption of this bill would 
create one currency for the Government, another 
for the people—would establish those high or low 
in office—all who have claims upon the Govern- 
ment—as an order of men possessing peculiar and 
exclusive privileges. It can not so be. The ob- 
jection has no foundation in truth. 

A fourth objection is made, that the bill divorces 
the Government from the banks. The bill sepa- 
rates the Government from the banks in no other 
way than it says, that no longer shall the banks 
have the public deposites for the purpose of ex- 
panding and enlarging their paper currency. ‘This 
is the divorce about which Senators complain. 
The propriety of such a separation I have already 
discussed. 

Another objection made to this measure is, that 
it in effect destroys the credit system under which 
the country has enjoyed so much prosperity. 

There can be no doubt that credit, as contradis- 
tinguished from cash payment, has been, and may 
be, attended with consequences most beneficial to 
the prosperity of a community; that it stimulates 
enterprise, an*, when properly restrained, can not 
fail to advance private interest; but such a credit 
system needs not the protecting care of the Govern- 
ment. It is the excess of credit that brings danger, 
distress, and dismay. It is that uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable spirit of adventure which leads to 
disaster, embarrassment, and ruin. It is that bold 
and daring passion for speculation, sustained for a 
time on credit, which puts in jeopardy the fortunes 
of individuals, prostrates the best efforts of enter- 
prise, and scatters firebrands and death among an 
active business community. Whence this general 
desolation which now pervades our land?) Whence 
this general, this universal embarrassment, which 
now prevails through the country? It is to be traced 
to a most injudicious and unwarrantable expansion 
of the credit system. This has been the e‘icient 
and producing cause of the pecuniary distress which 
now extends from Maine to Florida. A judicious, 
a well-regulated system of credit, has its advantages 
in every community, and among every class of our 
citizens; but I submit whether, from the woful 
experience we have had, we ought to wish to return 
to the local #anks the public deposites, if thereby 
an enlargement of individual credit could he 
attained, and a corresponding increase of a paper 
medium? I cannot doubt what would be the 
response. 

Another objection to the bill is, that its tendency 
is to increase Executive patronage. That objection 
has been so ably answered by the Senator from 
Mississippi, that 1 would not weaken the furce of 
his argument by submitting any additional conside- 
rations of my own. 

Another objection is urged, that the bill, if adopt- 
ed, can not, with convenience, or with a proper re- 
gard to the security of the public funds, be exccut- 
ed. My answer to that objection is, that no dif- 
ficulties were experienced under the act of 1789. 
The principles of this bill were then carried into 
effect with convenience ‘to the Government and to 








fhe public creditor, and with safety to the public 
tunds; and they may again be so carried into ef- 
fect. 

Another objection is, that this is an experiment, 
and that experiments with reference to the public 
finances are not only odious, but dangerous to the 
security of the public funds. 

My answer to this is, what would the gentleman 
from Massachusetts call upon us to do im the pre- 
sentexigency? Try some other plan? adopt some 
other expedient? Would any project which the 
Senator might recommend be any the less an “ ex- 
periment?” But a further answer to this objection 
is, that the measure now recommended by the 
committee is no * untried experiment.” It has been 
practised upon here and elsewhere, aad has receiv- 
ed the approbation of the people. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia is to strike out the bill reported by the 
Committee on Finance, and to insert a ** bill desig- 
nating and limiting the tunds receivable for the 
revenues of the United States.” This amendment, 
if adopted, will continue the local banks as the de- 
positories of the public money, and will justify the 
Treasury Department in the receipt of the bills of 
specie paying banks, of certain denominations, and 
at fixed periods. The Senator from Virginia urges 
the adoption of his amendinent, first, to save the 
local banks; to induce them to resume specie pay- 
ments, and also io establish and preserve one uni- 
form currency throughout the country; to conunue 
the practice of the Government which has existed 
since the joint resolution of April, 1816, so far as 
it relates to the kind of money to be received for 
the public revenues; that, by its adoption, not only 
the banks, but the people themselves, would obtain 
a sensible relief from existing embarrassments. 

The substitute of the Senator’s bill for the bill 
reported by the committee would have no tendency 
to save the local banks. I have already said that 
those institutions which are sound and solvent need 
not this kind of assistance from the Government for 
their own protection; that there is an abundance of 
bank capital for the business of the conntry; if not, 
there is no want of disposition to create or to hold 
bank capital; and that so great must necessarily be 
hereafter the uncertainty as to the amount and du- 
ration of these Governinent deposites in local 
banks, that to continue them, under the deposite 
act of 1836, would serve only to embarrass those 
institutions. Nor is there much force in the reason 
urged for the amendment—that its adopuon would 
serve to establish and preserve a uniform cur- 

rency throughout the country. The eighty depo- 
site banks selected by the Government, in the 
different sections of the Union, amount only to 
about one-tenth of all the banking institutions 
now existing by virtue of State legislation, 
and comprising about one-third of the whole bank- 
ing capital of the country. The selected banks, 
scattered, as they are, over the whole Union, act- 
ing, as they must do, under theic own local char- 
ters, and accountable to their own State authorities, 
With no common interest, but simply performing 
the conditions and the terms of their respective con- 
iracts with the Government, independent of each 
other, can do but little to regulate the general cur- 
rency. The bills of specie paying banks in Lou- 
isiana, although issued by those institutions selected 
as depositories of the public revenue, cannot pass 
and be passed as a currency in New England. 
The character and capital of these State institu- 
tions clearly evinces that their circulation to any 
great extent can not pass current beyond the boun- 
daries of their own States. The banking system 
now existing in New England is well arranged for 
the convenience and the security of that commu- 
nity. It is one of the blessed effects of that system 
that the paper of our local banks mainly circulates 
in its own immediate vicinity. The moment the 
paper of any particul. r bank is doubted, that mo- 
ment it ceases to form, to any considerable extent, 
a part of the circulating medium. Itiscoll cted at 
the commercial capital of New England, and sent 
home for payment. The paper, therefore, of any 
local bank, not current at the great market of New 
England, will no longer be received by any por- 
tions of our community. The consequence of the 
system is, that the bank paper best known and 
highest appreciated by the community constitutes 
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almost exclusively the paper circulation among 
that community. The amendment could have no 
effect in regulating the general currency of the 
country. Even if there were a perfect league 
among all the selected banks, no such effect could 
be produced. ‘They comprise too smal! a number 
and too small a portion of the capital of the local 
banks, to bring about any such consequence, should 
they continue to receive and to disburse tie public 
revenues. 

There can be no occasion for the amendment, 
for the purpose of continuing in practice the pro- 
visions of the joint resolution of 1816. The bill 
reported by the committee, left that resolution un- 
disturbed. It also left the act of 1789 in full force. 
And notwithstanding the speculations of different 
gentlemen in relation to this matter, there can be no 
doubt that our collectors and receivers under this 
bill, if it passes, as under the act of 1789, will act 
like rational, discreet, accommodating, and pru- 
dent officers. Suppose an importer in the city of 
Boston should have occasion to pay to the collec- 
tors, for duties on imports, one hundred thousand 
dollars, what would be the course? He would at 
once make an arrangement at the bank where he 
transacted his business to answer his draft for that 
sum. The collector, well knowing the character 
of the merchant, and the condition of the bank, 
receives the draft, and it is carried as a special de- 
posite to the credit of the collector. | Suppose that 
within two days he receives from the Secretary of 
the Treasury a warrant to pay a public creditor the 
same sum, he draws on this deposite,and the bank 
then satisfies the draft by paying the specie, or 
by paying out their own paper, at the election of 
the payee. ‘This would be an every day business 
—a common transaction; no embarrassment—no 
delay would attend the operation. But suppose 
that the collector was authorized or required to re- 
ceive and disburse in the bills of specie-paying 
banks; and when the creditor demands payment, 
he offers him the bills of specie-paying banks, but 
so remote from the place of the transaction, that 
before he can present them for redemption, the 
banks themselves suspend payment, and a creditor 
of the Government thereby loses a portion of his 
claim, and this occasioned too by the act of his 
Government. This is a consequence I would 
avoid. But suppose that the receivers are required 
to receive or disburse no bills, except of certain 
fixed denomination, and on banks where they can 
be converted at the time and place into specie. 
No practical convenience would result from 
any such arrangement. It would then be left 
to the creditor to take specie, or to take paper 
convertible into specie; and without any legal 
provisions, nineteen times out of ‘twenty, 
such would, in effect, be the course of the 
receiver as would secure to the creditor that 
election. The Senator from Virginia has sustained 
his proposed amendment with his usual ability, 
and has called upon us to go with him now in the 
support of that measure, for the reason that, at the 
last session of Congress, we came in aid of the 
proposition. This is all true, sir; and if the Sena- 
tor can, with propriety, urge the same considera- 
tionsfor the adoption of this measure, as were at that 
time urged upon the Senate, there can be no good 
reason why we should, at this time, withhold our 
support. It occurs to my mind that the amend- 
ment now offered by the Senator from Virginia is 
presented under circumstances entirely different 
from those which existed at the time it was brought 
forward at our last session. Certain local banks 
had been selected as the depositories of the public 
money as early as 1833, and had been esta- 
blished as the fiscal agents ot the Government. 
The deposite act of June 23, 1836, recognised 
them as such, and went on to increase the number 
of public depositories, imposing on all new oblieat 
tions, and subjecting all to new liabilities. They 
were, to all intents and purposes, as much the re- 
ceiving and disbursing agents of the Government 
as the Bank of the United States was under its 
charter, in 1816. The act, therefore. of the Sc- 
nate, on the 10th of February, 1837, was not only 
proper in itself, with reference to the State instigu. 
tions, but was in perfect accordance with what had 
been the action of Congress upon the same subject 
with reference to the Bank of the United States. It 
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was extending to them no greater favor than was 
extended to the United States Bank in 1791, when 
that institution was not under the obligation to per- 
form the duties required of the State banks by the 
deposite act of 1836; and it was granting to them 
the same favors, so far as it respected the selected 
banks, as was granted to the United States Bank in 
1816, when similar daties were imposed upon that 
institution. It seemed to me, therefore, when 
the proposition was presented at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, to be but an act of com- 
mon and equal justice to the State banks, 
to adopt the measure. And for these considera- 
tions I did at that time give it my support. But 
how stands the matter now? Under what circum- 
stances does the Senator now press his proposition? 
These local banks, these fiscal agents, have entirely 
failed to perform the duties required of them by 
the act of June 23d, 1836. Their part of the con- 
tract has been disregarded; and shall it be said that 
the obligation still rests on us to extend to these 
institutions the same favor? Was not the contract 
between the Government and the banks, and the 
obligations growing out of the contract, mutual 
and reciprocal—binding on both parties, or binding 
on neither party? The neglect or the failure on 
the one part, was a virtual discharge and release of 
the other. 

What was required of these banks under the act 
of June, 1836? 

‘‘They were to credit as specie all sums deposi- 
ted therein to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States, and to pay allchecks, warrants or 
drafts on such deposites, in specie, if required by 
the holder thereof.” 

‘To give, whenever required by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the necessary facilities for trans- 
ferring the public funds from place to place, within 
the United States and the Territories thereof,and for 
distribuung the same in payment of the public 
creditots, without charging commissions or claim- 
ing allowance on account of difference in ex- 
change.”’ 

And the act further provides: “that no bank 
which shall be selected or employed as the place 
of deposite of the public money, shall be discon- 
tinued as such depository, or the public money 
withdrawn therefrom, except for the causes herein 
atter mentioned.” “If, at any time, any one of 
said banks shall fail or refuse to perform any of 
said duties as prescribed by this act, and stipulated 
to be performed by its contract; or if any of said 
banks shall, at any time, refuse to pay its own 
notes in specie, if demanded, etc. in any such case 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to discontinue any such bank as a depository,” etc. 

The obligations imposed upon the deposite banks 
by the provisions of this act were explicit, and the 
duty of the Secretary on their non-performance was 
equally plain. 

But the amendinent offered by the Senator from 
Virginia seeks to renew the connection which has 
existed between the Government and the banks, 
on their resuming specie payments; and, notwith- 
standing their course and their conduct; notwith- 
standing the Government has performed to the 
letter its part of the contract; and notwithstanding 
the banks, for the last four months, have entirely 
failed, and still neglect, to fulfil the stipulations 
required by the act and by their contract, yet the 
Senator asks us to renew our relations with these 
institutions; to take the lead in this matter; to 
induce them to resume specie payment by pro- 
mising to give to them again the public deposites, 
and to receive for the public dues the bills of those 
banks which may resume specie payments. And 
a strong appeal has been made by the Senator from 
Virginia and the Senator from New York,(Mr.Tall- 
madge,) to their friends, to give to this proposition 
their support, as they did in February last. Cireum- 
stances altercases. The condition of our monetary 
affairs and the present condition of the local banks, 
seems to my mind to furnish a good and sufficient 
reason for opposing at this time this same measure, 
to which at the last session I gave my feeble sup- 
pori; and I think, by taking this course, I am by no 
means obnoxious to the charge of inconsistency. I 
then voted as I believed for the best; and I shall 
now vote, as I think, for the best; but should I now 
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vote for this amendment, I could not reconcile 
my sense of public duty. 
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I would respectfully ask the Senator from y y some @? 
ginia if, for six months previous to the passao. amet |‘ 
the act creating local banks as public depositer, ow stand 
there had been a general suspension of Specie “eRe 
ments among all the local banks of the cour. ih the po 
that for that period of time they had Ulterly de pec ey 

? ie S 


honored their own paper, and disregarded ¢} 
obligations to the public—would they have - 
selected as public depositories? Certainly za 
Would the Senator have supported a bill legal 
the receipt of their notes, when they might re 


ong a8 a0) 
main uns 
A que. 
1Zin 


Sume [can n¢ 


specie payments? Certainly not. Suppose that jllMern take | 
six months prior to the passage of the act of Jone Virginia, | 
1836, they had refused to pay specie for their bit’ We 
would that act have been passed? Certainly yo, fm The me 

Suppose the same state of things had existed ,ma® amend 
six months prior to the tenth of February, 137 reluctance 
would the Senate have agreed to any such bil a he bill as 


e print 
ment was 
committe 


that now proposed by the Senator from Virginigt 
Such would be the state of public feeling, and of 
public sentiment, towards these institutions, under 


such circumstances, that no such measure would rd to tl 
find favor. It would be a proceeding on the part of them 
of Congress directly countenancing such a depar. Jeaving, tt 
ture from public duty. as obliga 


tee belie\ 
ment wh 
ment, to 
Jeaving | 
as they f 


I would ask the Senator, in case he had at any 
time seen fit to employ an agent to manage his own 
affairs, under his supervision; had made known wp 
him his duties and his obligations, and had placed 
with that agent his pecuniary means; and the agent 


had used those means for his own benefit; tha, will not 
when required to perform the duties of his agency, proposed 
he was wholly unable to discharge the obligations fi" effect, 
imposed upon him—would the Senator very readily 1841; an 






the joint 


consent to a re-employment of the same agen, 
the resol 


and again furnish to that agent his pecuniary 

























means, under the same obligations? 1 think too fmm! Se 
highly of the discretion and prudence of the Sena- the Gor 
tor to suppose that such would be his course of fm! | ™ 
conduct. There is a moral sense, a moral feeling, fm ™°2°* * 
which, under such circumstances, would control Mr. I 
the action of the Senator? June, 1 
I am free to admit, as the Senator from Mass. mm (Mr. T. 
chusetts has stated, that the late President of the mm Tat v« 
United States, in his last annual Message, and thar Hm ment. 
the accompanying report of the Secretary of the Mim ¥here, 
Treasury, gave to these local banks ahigh character, HB @ S¥5'€ 
and detailed with much particularity, their valuable HM #00 
and extensive services; their state and condition, sir, Lv 
their perfect ability to mect all their liabilities, were Ji and for 
distinctly communicated to Congress. In admitting Hj "7" 
thus much, I by no means agree that those public Hm “posite 
officers withheld from Congress any fact in relation mm @m0u0 
to these institutions, important or necessary to be Hm paruce 
communicated. The then state and responsibility I "ulati 
of the banks were truly and faithfully made known New \ 
to Congress. And while the President, in his Mes- J Union 
sage, remarked that “experience continues to fm Public 
realise the expectations entertained as to the capac Hm 4" 
ty of the State banks to perform the duties of fiscal Mm "Was 
agents for the Government, he, in the same Bp 'ntro 
Message, (speaking of the danger of excessive politic 
issues of bank paper,) observed that ‘it is tot — 
hoped that nothing will now deter the Federal ant gm {uthe 
State authorities from the firm and vigorous per ney th 
formance of their duties to themselves, and to the hes 0 
people in this respect.” sory: 
Whatever may have been the condition of the Hr, 
banks at the commencement of the last session ot made 
Congress, whatever may have been the condition that © 
of the banks at the time the Senator from Virginia Th 
first presented his proposition, there can be no ms Bm le 
take as to their inability now to meet their engage: HP"! 
ments. Their acts for the last four months speak 4 _ 
language which cannot be misunderstood ; acl une, 
which may have been inevitable, but cannot fail 0 —_ 
weaken the public confidence in those institutions. tation 
If the amendment of the Senator should b mer 
adopted, what would be the effect? The Secrelaly lite 
of the Treasury has necessarily discontinued the i" 
local banks as the fiscal agents of the Government ah 
Not until these old agents shall resume specie pay the : 
ments can they be employed; and what does the ey 


rious 
and 

posit 
Was | 
the f 


Senator propose to have done with the public {und 
in the interim? Certainly the Senator would v* 
wish to have them deposited with the local banks 
in their present acknowledged siate of delinquency 
and if that should be the purpose of the Senalo’, 
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(WE. amendment does not go far enough ; for with- 
some express legal provision to that effect, the 
ir riary of the Treasury could not, as the law 
’ « stands, employ these local banks as fiscal 

0 What then does the Senator purpose to do 









ts. ; 
ay ae public money until the banks shall resume 
ny ee payment? It is supposed that so long as 


Lis ie shall bear a premium in the market—so 
CM oo as aDY portion of our foreign debt shall re- 
CUE vin unsatisfied—this state of things must con- 
ot. ’ 
Lf 


nue. 

tcan not, Mr. President, from any view which I 
mtake of the proposition of the Senator from 
Virginia, give to it my support. 


The Senator from South Carolina has proposed 
n amendment to the bill, which I shall, with some 
reluctance, support. I should have much preferred 
pill as it came from the hands of the committee. 
¢ principle involved in the Senator’s amend- 
ment was matter of much discussion before the 
committee, and it was their conclusion, that a re- 

rd to the public interests required nothing more 
of them than to report the bill as it was reported, 
yaving the law of 1789 and the resolution of 1816 
as obligatory as they had ever been. The commit- 
ee believed that no inconvenience or embarrass- 
ment whatever would arise, either to the Govern- 
ment, to the receivers, or to the public creditors, by 
























ny 


to leaving the law of 1789 and the resolution of 1816 
ed as they now stand; and in my judgment, the bill 
ent will not be improved by adopting the amendment 
o proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. It, 


‘MB; effect, re-enacts the law of 1789 after the year 


. 1941; and to a certain extent, it, in efiect, re-enacts 
7 the joint resolution of 1816 until 1841. Without 
i the resolution of 1816, and without the amendment 
hy of the Senator from South Carolina, the practice of 
o the Government wou!d go on as it did anterior to 


of 1316, with a proper regard to individual conve- 
nience and to public security. 
rol Mr. President, I voted for the deposite act of 
June, 1836; and, with the Senator from New York, 
«- fa (Mr. Tallmadge,) I have seen no cause to regret it. 
he NE That vole was the deliberate act of my best judg- 
at Ma ment. It was given, not as has been avowed else- 
he Man where, to make a gratuity to the States, or to make 
5 faa systematic distribution of the common fund 
i fag among the several States of this confederacy. No, 
n, fags, [ voted for the deposite act with no such view, 
re Mag and fornosuch purpose. I voted for it, as it was 
»¢ Hae pon its face, and asit was intended to be—a mere 
i¢ HE “posite bil/. It cannot fail to be recollected, that great 
n (ge amounts of the public treasure had accumulated at 
ve fa particular points; that so great had been the accu- 
ty fg nulation at the places of depesite in the State of 
n New York, as well as in some other States of the 
Se Union, that it was alleged on this floor, that the 
to public funds were thus put in jeopardy; and 
™ again and again was it reiterated, that it 
al itwas the policy of the then administration so to 
re control the public treasure as to influence public 
"e polities. This was matter of charge: and to do 


e away so groundless an imputation, and to provide 
mI further for a transfer of portions of the public mo- 
[ ney then in deposite in local banks, to the treasu- 


t nes of the respective States, I supported the depo- 

site act of June, 1836. Not a sentiment did I then 
i Be wer, not a vote did I then give, which can be 
made to conflict with the views I now entertain of 


mn fe “atmeasure. I: was a deposite bill throughout. 
ia The Committee on Finance, in relation to this 
i» B® Mdject, at the present session, have reported a bill 
e- HM Providing for the postponement of the fourth in- 
a Salment with the States, under the deposite act of 
1s MB Jone, 1836. That bill found favor with me in the 
to # Committee. T was in favor of reporting it to the 
s. Senate. IT gave it my vote on its passage ; but, sir, 
be Mm Were these proceedings irreconcilable with my 
ty Mm “8pport of the deposite act of 18362 No, sir, no. 
be Me | have stated the cireumstances which elic'ted my 
nt. Be Uppert of that bill. It was to provide additional 
y fm 2nd safe depositories for the keeping of portions of 
he ME ‘he public money. At that time we had in the va- 
ds HF tus depositories more than forty millions of dollars; 
ot HBAnd on the first of January, 1837, we had in de- 
ks BE Psite thirty-seven millions, upon which the act 


" 
OF, 


was intended to operate. But, sir, notwithstanding 






ihe peculiar phraseology of that act, it was never | 





intended by its friends that the Government of the | 
United States should part with its control over that 
portion of the public funds which had been, pre- 
vious to the Ist January, 1837, in deposite with the 
banks, and was then in deposite with the States. It 
was the property cf the Government, and subject 
to its control, in accordance with the provisions ot 
the deposite act itself. But it was only that portion 
of the public money astually deposited with the 
States, which could be controlled by the terms of 
that act. 


That part of the thirty-seven millions which had 
not, in point of fact, reached the treasuries of the 
respective States, could not be controlled by the act 
of June, 1836. It was subject to public appropri- 
ation. It had not been deposited with the States; 
and the States could not assert any claim to hold 
the public money under the deposite act, which 
had not actually been deposited with them. The 
Secretary of th: Treasury had the same control, | 
the same power, over the nine millions then in the 
local banks, as he had over any other portion of 
the public funds. It was subject to be controlled 
by the legislation of Congress: it was nothing more 
or less than a portion of the public money; and like 
any other portion, was alike liable to be absorbed 
by public appropriations. 

The Government, then, could rightfully use this 
portion of the pubiic funds; and consequently, on 
the Ist of October, 1836, there would be no surplus 
which could be deposited with the States. The 
necessary and unavoidable demands of the Go- 
vernment had taken up the whole amount in the 
Treasury, and hence there could be no surplus ; 
and for one, sir, | could not lend my aid in favor 
of any measure to borrow money for the purpose 
of depositing the same money with the States. I 
therefore voted for the bill to postpone the fourth 
instalment; and I voted against the amendment 
offered to that bill by the Senator from Pennsy'va- 
nia, because [ could not give my aid to any propo- 
sition which should treat this deposite with the 
States as a donation to the States, or which should 
give to the Secretary of the Treasury any less con- 
trol of that portion of the public funds than he had 
over any other. 

It has been often said during this debate, that 
the recommendations contained in the Message of 
the President, and that the measures reported 
by the Committee on Finance, are not calculated to 
relieve the people from their present embarrass- 
ments; that they look exclusively to the accom- 
modation of the Government. The Senator from | 
Kentucky contended that the postponment of the 
deposite of the fourth instalment with the States, 
was calculated to increase the pecuniary pressure, 
and that the bill providing for the issue of Treasury 
notes was but the creation of a public debt. That 
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to the States under the deposite act of June, | 
1836, and at the same time to impose a direct tax 
of ten millions upon their industry, for the re- 
demption of the debt to be created by the issue 
of Treasury notes. Is this a fair and just | 
exposition of the matter? If I am not wholly mis- 

| 

| 


| 
| 
it was prepared to withhold nine millionsjustly due || 
} 
| 


taken in the view which I have taken of this sub- 
ject, the bill proposing to postpone the deposite with 
the States of the fourth instalment, is a relief mea- | 
sure not only to the depositories of the public mo- | 
ney, but to the people themselves. It has been | 
said here and elsewhere, that the amount required | 
to be deposited with the States on the first of Octo- | 
ber next, was within the control of the Treasury 
Department; that there were available means.in 
the Treasury sufficient for the purpose. If the fact 
be so, Mr. President, the course of the Secretary is | 
plain; his duty is explicit, and that duty will be | 
faithfully performed. If there is no want of means, | 
there is no occasion for the action of Congress; | 
the law is in full force, and the duty of the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury is fully set forth. | 


means that has called for the interposition of Con- 
gress. If the Treasury was well supplied with 
available funds, how lias it happened that, with so 
great unanimity, the Senate has, at this session, | 
authorized the loan of ten millions of dollars? If 
the operations of the Government conld be carried 
forward unaided, why has the Executive been au- 


But the fact is not so; and it is the deficiency of 
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thorized, by the act of the Senate, to issue ten mil- 
lions of dollars in Treasury notes?. There can be 
no mistake upon this point; it is too plain for ar- 
gument; and the fact is incontrovertible that, if the 
fourth instalment shall be required to be deposited 
with the States on the Ist of October next, Congress 
must provide the means. They must authorize a 
loan to some amount for that express object, to 
enable the Treasury Department to exeeute the act. 

Whether this has resulted from the inability of 
the deposite banks to fulfil their engagements to 
the Government, or whether it has happened in 
consequence of the failure of the merchants to pay 
their duty bonds, or whether from both causes, it 
is the same to the Treasury Departmen. Availa- 
ble means are not there, and will not and can not 
be in the Treasury on the first of October, sufficient 
for the object; and hence the necéssity of action on 
the part of Congress, either to provide the means, or 
to postpone the instalment. 


Entertaining this opinion, Mr. President, I must 
differ with the Senator from Kentucky. I can not 
but regard the postponement of the deposite of the 
fourth instalment with the States, at a time like 
this, as a relief measure—a relief to the local banks, 
to the depositories of the public money, and, of con- 
sequence, a relief to their debtors, to the people 
themselves. 

If nine millions of dollars are to be deposited 
with the States, that amount must be drawn from 
the debtors to the Government, from the deposite 
banks and the importing merchants. If a requisi- 
tion shall be made onthe banks and upon the mer- 
chants, they would be compelled to enforce collec- 
tions from. their debtors, and there is scarcely an 
individual in the community, however obscure, 
but would feel this postponement as a relief and 
accommodation to himself. The banks and the 


} merchants are the greatereditors to the community, 


and any and every measure which shall relieve 
them,jis inipractice and in effect a relief to the people. 

The postponement bill is a relief measure. ‘The 
Treasury note bill is a relief measure; it is a mere 
temporary expedient; an authority to pledge the 
credit of the Government, until the debtors to the 
Government can pay theirdues. The postpone- 
ment of the payment of the merchants’ bonds isa 
relief measure—directly to the merchants, but indi- 
rectly and ineffectto the people. 

The accommodation proposed to be extended to 
the deposite banks is a relief measure, giving time 
to those institutions, and enabling those institutions 
to give time to their debtors. The warehouse bill 
ix a great relief measure, requiring cash payment 
for importations which shall enter into the con- 
sumption of the country, and relieving the people 
and the Government from the very evils under 
| which we are now laboring—the abuse of the cre- 


| 
| 
| 


| dit system. 


\| Each and all these measures look directly to the 


| relief of the Government and the people; and not- 
withstanding the speculations of gentlemen here 
and elsewhere, with respect to the true character of 
| these measures, let them but be adopted—the 
banks, the merchants, the peogle,will all unite in ex- 
pressing to their authors their deep sense of gratitude. 





SPEECH OF MR, NILES, 
Or ConneEcricut. 

In Senate, Wednesday, Seplember 0, 1837.—T he bill 
imposing additional duties, as depositories in cer- 
tain cases, on public officers, being undtr con- 
sideration, 

Mr. NILES said: That he thought the question 
should not then be taken on the amendment of the 
honorable Senator from South Carolioa, (Mr. Cal- 
houn,) as it contained an important featute in’ the 
system of finance which it is the object af the bill 
to establish, and the whole subject could /be more 
conveniently debated together. He believed there 
were several gentlemen who intended to address the 
Senate, and as he proposed to submit his views on 
the subject, if no other gentleman was prepared, he 
would go on at that time. 

He considered the subject, viewed in all its bear- 
ings, in a constivutional, financial, and Plitical as- 

ect, as one of great importance, hot inerior, per- 
aps, to apy which, for many years at least, has o¢e 
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cupied the attention of Congress. It was one to 
which he had given some attention, and on which 
he had reflected much; yet he should not probably 
have troubled the Senate with any remarks, had it 
not been for the observations of his distinguished 
friend from Virginia (Mr. Rives) in his —_ yes- 
terday. ‘That Senator, in support of the bill which 
he had introduced for designating the public funds, 
which was similar in its provisions to the bill that 
passed both Houses of Congress last session, and 
which he (Mr. N.) and other friends of the ad- 
ministration then supported, made an eloquent ap- 
peal to himself and others to come out at this time 
in support of his present bill, or show good reasons 
why they could not do so, 

Mr. N. said he would respond to the call; he 
could not support the gentleman’s bill, but he would 
endeavor to give his reasons why he could not. 
ile last session gave his hearty support to the bill 
referred to, which passed with great unanimity. 
He» did so because he considered that bill as con- 
ta‘ning no new principle, and only carrying out 
wial was then the established policy of the Gov- 
ernment; it lefithe funds receivable for the revenue 
as they were placed by the joint resolution of 1816, 
but contained some provisions intended to operate 
as inducements upon the Statebanks to discontinue 
the issue of notes of the Jower denominations. It 
was true the bill superseded the Treasury circular, 
and he (Mr. N.) was then disposed to do that, for 
the same reasons stated by the gentleman from 
Virginia; he also regarded that as a temporary 
measure, intended for a particular emergency, to 
arrest a special mischief. But he could not agree 
with the Senator in the opinion that the failure of 
that act, and the continuance of the ‘Treasury order, 
was one of the causes which had contributed to the 
ecuniary distress of the country. Tle had, at the 
a session, supposed that the exigency which had 
called forth the order had passed off, but had 
since become satisfied that. he was mistaken ; such 
had been the condition of the finances of the Gov- 
ernment, and the monetary atlairs of the country, 
that he was fully persuaded the order had exerted 
a most salutary influence, alike favorable to the 
Government and to the country. 

It has secured the revenue received from the 
public lands, and reinforced the western banks with 
specie, which has enabled them to sustainthem- 
selves, until the general storm came upon them, as 
itswept overthe whole country. Sut had it not 
been for the operation of the order, the western 
banks would not merely have suspended payment, 
but would have exploded months before they, in 
common with others, suspended payments. Ano- 
ther good eflect of the continuanee of the order 
was, that it had drawn specie trom the banks all 
over the country, and thrown it into cireulation 
among the people in the western States, where he 
understood more specie was to be found in circula- 
tion than in any other section of the Union. And 
the specie which had been received for the public 
lands had been an important resouree to the Gov- 
ernment in its presentemergency. 

Mr.N. said he gave his support to the currency 
bill because he did not then think the time had come 
to change the policy of the Government in respect 
to the funds in. which the revenue was collected. 
Among the reasons why he could not then go with 
his distinguished friend from Missouri, (Mr. Ben- 
ton,) who so strenuously opposed the currency bill, 
was the important fact, that the entire financial con- 
cerns of the Government were then conducted 
through the agency of about ninety banks. It was, in 
his opinion, in vain to think to change our currency 
as long as we employed the agency of banks; as ail 
public moneys deposited in them were immediately 
changed to bank credits. He then believed that, asta 
preliminary step to the collection of the revenue in 
specie, We must dispense with the ageney of banks. 

Sir, the late administration adopted a certain pol- 
icy in regard to the finances of the Government. 
and he (Mr. N.) saw no occasion to change that 
policy at the last session of Congress; and the ques- 
tion on which he and the Senator from Virginia 
differ, is, whether the great changes which have 
since taken olace, in the prostration, not only of 
the deposite tanks, but of the entire banking sys- 
tem of the ecuntry, the serious embarrassments to 
the finances, ind the general derangement of the 
monetary affairs of the nation, require a change in 
tho policy? Has the deposite bank scheme failed? 
The Senator rom Virginia thinks not; he regards 
the present derangement as the result of tempora- 
ry causes, sone of which originated in the menas- 
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ures of the Government; he thinks that, notwith- 
standing a gust of wind may have capsized the de- 
posite banks, they can be righted, refitted, and again 
ut in service. tut he (Mr. N.) thought the banks 
had failed in their duties both to the Government 
and to the public. They had proved themselves to 
be either weak or faithless agents, and perhaps 
both ; they had suspended payment; they had been 
guilty of a voluntary act of bankruptcy, in a time 
of profound peace, and immediately following a pe- 
riod of unusual prosperity, (or what was so regard- 
ed,) and when they had in their vaults nearly thirty 
inillions of the public funds. This suspension was 
entirely different from that of 1814, when the Gov- 
ernment itself had been the principal cause of the 
vast and dangerous issues of the yanks, by which 
they were broken down. 

Whether the general and simultaneous failure of 
the banks was voluntary and fraudulent, as suppos- 
ed by some, or a measure of necessity, arising trom 
the over-action and imprudent management of 
those institutions, was not very material ; in either 
case they must be regarded as wnsafe depositories 
of the public revenues. They might answer in 
ordinary times, when we had a clear sky and 
smooth sea; when the commerce and finances of 
the country were stable and regular; but they 
could not be depended upon in times of difficulty. 
And in the present instance they had failed, and 
violated their engagements to the Government and 
to the public, without any apparent cause, other 
than their own mismanagement. He would not 
charge the banks of having voluntarily been faith- 
less agents; but he would say that they had violat- 
ed their high and solemn obligations to the Gov- 
ernment and to the public, without any reasonable 
efforts—he might almost say without any effort at 
all—to save their own credit and that of the com- 
mercial community. When the crisis came, main- 
ly brought on by their own imprudent action, how 
did they meet it? Did they breast the storm with 
the hearis and nerves which the oceasion called 
for? did they make any reasonable efforts to 
weather it and save the country from the calamities 
which have overwhelmed it? Far, very far, from 
this. If we lock tothe point where the extended 
line of banks first gave way—the city of New York 
—we shall discover the strongest evidence of cow- 
ardice or treachery. What stand did the banks 
make? how long did they sustain themselves 
againsta run? The Bank of England, in 1825, 
sustained itself against a run for an entire year, 
and when a general panic prevailed. Why, sir, a 
frail concern#having first given way, and been 
Docked, somejof the people, as was natural, became 
alarmed ; but there was no general panic ; a crowd 
gathered round the banks; they were not deposit- 
ors or persons Who had means to acquire any con- 
siderable demands against banks; most of them 
probably were ‘ boot-blacks,’ ‘chimney-sweeps,’ and 
‘wash-women,’ with a single bill each of the lower 
denomination ; or perhaps they were of that class 
of citizens, who aie becoming very notorious of 
late—the loco focos; the officers of the banks look 
out at their windows and see this formidable array 
of persons, all armed with their “ promises to pay,” 
about to make an assault upon the banks. What is 
to be done ? can we make a stand ? can we defend 
ourselves against this formidable enemy? They 
did not, however, hesitate Jong, but, concluding 
that “ discretion was the better part of valor,” they 
determined to shut their doors, and keep their cred- 
itors out. This was certainly a convenient mode 
of paying debts. At other places, the shutting up 
of the banks was equally sudden; and, what is not 
a little remarkable, and calculated to excite a sus- 
picion that something was wrong, is the fact, that 
the suspension at New Orleans, Mobile, and other 
»laces, occurred a few days after that at New York, 
Gut before there could have been any communica- 
tion. These facts are at least calculated to excite 
a suspicion that there was a previous understand- 
ing among the principal banks in the different ci- 
ties that they were to suspend payment about the 
tirne the explosion took place. 

But, however this may be, he would ask whether 
any one can believe that the banks made any rea- 
sonable efforts to sustain their own credit and that 
ff the country? Can the deposite banks, some ot 
vhich possessed millions of the public money, 
vhich closed their doors and stopped payment un- 
der such circumstances, be regarde| as faithful 

* fiscal agents? Was it not the duty of these corpo- 
rations to have atlempted to sustain their credit, 
and to have paid out one quarter or one half of 
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their specie before they shut their doors 
cf their creditors? If they had met the 
olutely, and with a willingness to ine 
fice, who can say that they might not 
safely through the crisis? 

Mr. N. said he had lately seen a re 
Governor of the Bank of France, for the year on 
The money pressure has visited that ‘coma . 
not in the same severity that it has prevailed: 
England and the United States. There the bank 
prepared itself to meet the shock ; instead of con 
tracting, it enlarged its discounts, extended the time 
of its credits, and, in addition to its own notes, : 


in the face 
shock res. 
Ur @ saer. 
have gone 


port of the 


: : ut 
into circulation more than one hundred millions of 
francs in specie. ‘Yo enable it to do this, and gp. 


rest a money crisis, it Eset, at a heavy saerj. 
fice, nearly twenty millions of franes of coin and 
bullion. But what sacrifices did the banks make 
here, to sustain their own credit, or that of the 
commercial community and of the Governmen;? 
In the face of these notorious facts, how can it be 
denied that the deposite banks have proved faith. 
less and unsafe depositories of the public funds) 
They have stopped payment in a time of peace. 
and without an effort io sustain themselves, (an 
we trust them again under such circumstances? 
This failure of the deposite banks, and palpable 
breach of trust, has occasioned serious embarrass. 
ments to the Government as well as to the country 
and it is the sole cause why we are now assembled 
here. 

Sir, connected with the employment of the State 

banks as agents of the Treasury, was a purpose of 
controlling their operations tosome extent, and thus 
improving the paper currency. He believed that 
this formed no part of the original object of the late 
President; but it was afterwards engrafted in the 
system, and regarded by many as an essential part 
of it. This feature in the deposite bank scheme 
is what seems so highly to recommend it to the 
Senator from Virginia. The bill he has now in. 
troduced contains provisions intended as induce- 
ments to the State banks not to issue notes of the 
lower denominations So far as the regulation of 
the State banks, and a restriction upon their issues, 
formed a part of the system, what success had al. 
tended it? He was sorry to say none, or very litile. 
The hopes which were once entertained jin this 
respect, were now blown to the winds. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia still thinks that it is the duty of 
this Government to attempt to control and improve 
the paper currency of the country by means of ils 
revenues, and that this can be accomplished by 
employing the State banks as fiscal agents. The 
gentleman ceriainly has strong faith, the faith of 
the grain of mustard seed, to which he so happily 
alluded in his speech. . 
Sir, the evils of our banking and paper money 
system are toodeeply rooted and too broadly extend- 
ed to be corrected or mitigated by any such pallie- 
tives. If the inducements, or considerations of inter- 
est, held ont to the deposite banks, will induce then 
to give up their small notes, and conduct their busi- 
ness with some little regard to the public interest, 
how are those banks to influence or control other 
State banks ? Talk about reforming the State banks 
through the agency of your financial measures! 
Why, since this attempt commenced, the increase 
of banking capital and p3per issues has greatly ex- 
ceeded any former period. The tide of paper 
money has been rising and swelling until its bitter 
waters have spead over the whole land, leaving be- 
hind everywhere the evidences of their corrupting 
and deleterious influences. 
In many of the States the banking capital had 
been increased one hundred per cent. since 1830, 
and in others three or four hundred per cent.; and 
their issues had increased in proportion. _ It istrue 
that the issue of smail bills has been prohibited in 
several of the States; not in consequence of our 
fiscal measures, but as the result of the impetus 
which may here have been given to public senti- 
ment. 

But (Mr. N. said) the more ke reflected on this fea- 
ture in the deposite bank scheme, the more he was 
dissatisfied with it. What is it but an attempt onthe 
part of this Government, indirectly, and through the 
form of contracts, to supervise and control the local 
institutions of the States?) The object he admitted 
to be good, although he thought impracticable. But 
he spoke of the principle, which he believed to be 
unsound and dangerous. The banking corporations 
are a part of the local institutions of the States, as 
much as colleges and courts of justice. Can the 
Federal Government rightfully interfere to impose 
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‘rictions anc regulate the action of State institu- 
nt That Congress, or the Executive, can do 
" jirectll, no one will contend; and can we effect, 
‘direct. means, what we have confessedly no 
ger lO accomplish by direct legislation? Can we 
the fands of this Goverment to buy up State 
jutions, forthe purpose of moulding them ac- 
nding to OUT will? As a friend of the rights of 
Gates, he must say hefelt alarmed at such doc- 
es. The deposite bank system was resorted to 
1933, in a great emergency, when the United 
es Bank Was attempting to crush the State in- 
aiions, and at that time was a wise, if not an in- 
nsible, measure; but the object of superintend- 
and reforming the State banks wasthen no part of 
system. It is now abandoned, and he rejoiced at 
~onsidering it impracticable, and resting on very 
yionable principles. 
Whether, therefore, we look to the direct object 
the deposite bank system, the safe-keeping and 
ngrsement of the revenue, or the incidental ad- 
iage of improving the currency, it was (Mr. N. 
ght) not to be dispuied that the measure had 
led. The connexion between the Treasury and 
Siate banks is at an end; it has been dissolved 
the banks themselves; and theonly question now 
whether it shall be renewed. He, for one, 
ght nol, \ 
The deposite bank scheme being, as he consider- 
) out of the question, there were but two plans re- 
ining for the management of the finances. The 
sof these is anational bank. He did not know 
at this exciting question would be agitated at this 
me; there were some memorials, but no distinct 
position, before us in relation to it; and although 
national bank seemed to fall within the scope of 
e present debate, he was not disposed to go into 
yy general discussion of that question. Of the 
mstitutional and political considerations which 
longed to it, he would say nothing; but he would 
ake a few suggestions on one or two financial 
jas. The re-establishment of a national bank is 
ww asked for on new and distinet grounds. It is 
jas a fiscal agent of the Government; it is not so 
uch for its capacity in facilitating commercial 
asactions that Congress is now appealed to to 
ablish another bank of the United States; but it 
asked for asa general regulator of the currency of 
country; to regulate, superintend, and control the 
rations of the State banks. It is on this ground 
ainly, if notexclusively, that the mercantile com- 
unity desire the re-establishment of a national 


nk. 
The Board of Trade of the city of New York, in 
ecireular which they have sent all over the coun- 
y,to set the friends of ‘a United States Bank in 
ation, say: “ Here are several huadred banks, 
ih an indefinite power to issue paper money, and 
enly-seven legislatures, possessing _ indefinite 
wer to create banks at their own will. The banks 
foot control each other, nor can the State legis- 
ures control them; so that there is no efficient 
heck on the exercise of this immense power, upon 
lich every man’s property depends for its value, and 
ery man's labor for its reward. ‘That their instru- 
entality has been useful, ifnot indispensably neces- 
by, 18 willingly admitted; but to their safe admin- 
tration it was early deemed essential that the Gov- 
ment, charged with the care of the circulating me- 
wn, should, by means of its revenue, superintend, 
m,toacertain degree; control their movements.” 
The Board of Trade of our great commercial em- 


eum may be regarded as speaking the sentiments | 


hecommercial class generally in the country; 
id we see in the public papers, and every where, 
te almost universal sentiment among the advo- 


ules of a national bank, that it is the only regulator | 


the currency of the country; and it is to the fail- 
elo renew the charter of the late Bank of the 
ated States that they attribute the rapid increase 
I banking institutions in the States the last few 
ars. It would be difficult to use language more 
ndemnatory to the whole banking system than 
“4 contained inthe circular of the Board of Trade. 
iat are we to think of a system which contains 
ithin itself no sustaining or regulating principle ? 
lich an institution must have within itself the seeds 
destruction, What are we to think of banks 
uch cannot control themselves, which cannot 
patrol one unother, and which cannot be control- 
‘by the very power that created them ? 

But this unmanageable machinery of State banks, 
lich possesses within itself the very principles of 
‘order, is to be controlled and regulated by a na- 
nal bank, so as to render it highly useful. That 
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| a large and very respectable portion of the commu- 

nity honestly entertained this opinion, can hardly 
be disputed. But it appeared to him without any 
foundation in theory, and not only unsupported, 
but directly opposed to all experience both in this 
country and England. How are one set of banks 
(for a national bank with numerous branches is, 
lor most purposes, only so many independent insti- 
tutions) constructed on the same princip!es, and 
moved by the same impulses and motives, to con- 
trol and regulate another set of banks every way 
similar? If we examine the position and the rea- 
SODS @ prvori, it appears to have no support; andif 
we view it in the lights of experience, it seemed to 
him strange that such an opinion should ever have 
prevailed to the extent it has. 

The strong reason now urged for anational bank 
was, in his opinion, one of the greatest objections 
tu such an institution. That a national bank has 
and necessarily must exert great power over many 
of the smaller institutions of the States, was a point 
not to be controverted. But the question is, whether 
this influence tends to give stability to the paper 
currency, or increase its fluctuations? What are 
the evils of our paper currency, and indeed of all 
paper currencies? Its tendency to excess, and its 
ruinous fluctuations, or periodical and almost con- 
stant expansions and contractions. Is it not appa- 
rent that the concentrated power of a great institu- 
tion, operating upon this floating mass, must agi- 
tate and keep it in constant commotion? And do 
we not know, in point of fact, that all the great and 
distressing revulsions in this country since IS16, 
were preceded by large expansions by the United 
States Bank? Was not this the case in 1817, and 
the first half of 1818? From July, 1817, to Feb- 
ruary, 1818, the discounts of the bank were in- 
creased about twenty millions of dollars, or nearly 
one hundred percent. This preceded, and in no 
small degree contributed, to the severe embarrass- 
ments and distress which followed, and which lasted 
nearly three years. The pressure for money in L826 
was preceded by the increased discounts of the bank 
during 1825, which favored the specuiations in cot- 
ton, and led to an excess of imports over the pre- 
ceding years of twenty-five or thirty per cent. ‘The 
bank, having increased its discounts in 1851, cur- 
tailed and brgught on a pressure in 1832, and oe- 
casioned an excess of importations in 1831 of 
more than forty per cent. over the ten preceding 
years, with the exception of 1825. The contrac- 
tion of about twenty millions after the removal 
of the deposites in 1833, it is well known, brought 
on the severe pressure and panic of 1834. 

Yet, with these facts staring us in the face, it is 
seriously contended that a national bank is the 
only regulator of the currency, and the only thing 
calculated to restrain and check the action of the 
lo-al institutions. He considered a national bank 
dangerous and pernicious under any circumstan- 
ces; but he should feel much less objection to it 
if its notes formed the only paper currency. In 
that case, we should only be exposed to its own 
contractions and expansions; but with our present 
system of State banks, there is superadded to its 
own fluctuations the ebb and flood tides of that im- 
mense floating mass of paper supplied by the local 
institutions. 

There was one other point of view in which he 
would consider a bank of the United States. The 
re-establishment of such an institution is regarded 
by many as the most effectual mode of immediate 
relief to the country, by compelling the State banks 
to resume specie payments. He concurred with the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
that no measure could operate more injuriously 
and harshly on present difficulties than this. In 
1816, in a state of things somewhat similar, the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Web- 
ster,) then in the other branch of Congress, de- 
clared that a bank was not ,the proper remedy. 
He said, ‘in my opinion, any remedy to be applied 
to this evil must be applied to the depreciated mass 
of paper itself. It must be some measure which 
would give life to this mortified mass of the body 
politic. This evil was not to be remedied by in- 
troducing a new paper circulation. The estab- 
lishment of a national bank was not, in his opin- 
ion, the proper remedy.” He said “the whole 
strength of the Government oughi to be put forth 
to compel the payment of the duties and taxes in 
the lawful currency of the country. Gold and 
silver was the law of the land at home, and the 
law of the world abroad. The only legitimate 
power of Congress was to interdict the paper of 
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Senate. 
such banks as do not pay specie from being re- 
ceived at the custum-house.” 

Mr. N. said these sentiments were sound, and he 
fully coneurred in them; if true and applicable to 
the crisis in ISL6, they were equally sonow. And 
how did the remedy adopted, a national bank, 
restore to life the “mortified mass” of paper 
money ? Why, in the same manner that a surgeon 
saves the life of a patient by extensive amputa- 
tions; an arm, a leg, leaving nothing but the dis- 
membered trunk. If, in that case, the patient sur- 
vived, his suflerings were great, and for nearly 
three years he languished in a low and feeble state. 
The contraction of currency was the most rapid 
and extensive, and attended by consequences the 
most afflicting and calamitous of which there are, 
perhaps, any examples in modern times. 


Of the one hundred and ten millions of paper 
money which was in circulation in 1816, all was 
annihilated but forly five millions, according to the 
authority of Mr. Crawford. But even this de- 
struction of more than sixty per cent. ef the 
depreciated mass of paper did not give soundness 
to what remained, until the lapse of nearly four 
years. Ina report made in 1820, Mr. Crawford 
says, ‘“‘thatin many of the States, the great mass 
of the currency is not even ostensibly convertible,” 
and that, ina “great part of the Union, the con- 
vertibility of paper was rather nomtnal than real.” 
Of the deep and extensive distress which this pro- 
cess of restoring the curreney occasioned, he says, 
“all intelligent writers upon currency agree, 
that when it is decreasing in amour , poverty and 
misery must prevail. The correctness of the opin- 
ion is too manifest to require proof. The united 
voice of the nation attests its accuracy. As there 
is no recorded example, in the history of nations, 
of a reduction of the currency so rapid and so ex- 
tensive, so but few examples have occurred of 
distress so general and so severe as that which has 
been exhibited in the United States. To the evils 
of a decreasing eurrency are superadded those of a 
deficient currency. But notwitdistanding it is de- 
ficient, it is still depreciated. As the currency, at 
least in some parts of the Union, is depreciated, it 
must, in those parts, suffer a further reduction be- 
fore it becomes sound. The nation must continue 
to suffer until this is effected.” 

Such was the picture of distress exhibited at the 
end of four years after the establishment of the 
United States Bank, which is regarded by some as 
a universal panacea, or sovereign remedy, for all 
disorders in commercial and monetary affairs. 
Like a patient slowly recovering from a fever, the 
whole country languished for three years; its re- 
sources exhausted ; its industry paralyzed ; and its 
whole energies inactive and dormant. The min 
to private fortunes, and the destruction of property, 
was immense ; almost every description of property 
fell fifty per cent., and some much more. Every 
kind of business, except that which is the basis and 
support of all others, was entirely prostrated; and 
even agriculture was so depressed, that the prices 
of the products of the soil fell fifty, and many seven- 
ty five, per cent. These were some of the early 
fruits of anational bank,asa remedy for a disordered 
currency and a deranged state of the commercial 
interesis of the country. In the history of England 
we have many similar examples of the kind of 
balm which a nationa! bank pours into the wounds 
of a bleeding and suffering people; in 1793, 1797, 
1814, and 1825. At the latter period of revulsion, 
nearly forty millions of dollars of currency of the 
private banks was annihilated, and a scene of dis- 
tress and ruin presented truly appalling. 

Sir, said Mr. N., f have said all I propose to say 
in regard to two financial schemes, and it now re- 
mains for me to take some notice of the third, which 
the bill before us is intended to introduce. This 
last is characterized as a novel and untried experi- 
ment, although much older than either of the others. 
It is the system on which the ancient and must 
modern nations have conducted their finances; it 
is, al any rate, as »ncient as 1789, as oldas the con- 
stitution which we have all sworn to support and to 
regard as the rule and guide of our actions. 

This plan consists of the employment of federal 
officers, to execute that portion of the Executive 
power which pertains to the keeping and disburse- 
ment of the revenue. This seems to be the natural 
course, and is, at Jeast, recommended by its sim- 
plicity and conformity to the true spirit of the con- 
stitution. Can any one believe, on perusing that 
instrument, that its framers contemplated the agency 
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of banks, either State or federal, in the keeping 
and disbursement of the revenue? Has not the 
employment of banks, from the first, been a mani- 
fest departure trom the plain and obvious course 
indicated by the constitutuuon, and may not this de- 
parture be justly regarded as the source of all our 
financial embarrassments and difficulties ? 

But is the proposed system practicable? This is, 
perhaps, the most important quesuon connected 
withthe whole subject. Is there any thing in the 
constitution, or in the nature of the fiscal duties of 
the Government, that renders the agency of banks 
appropriate and necessary? If that part of the Ex- 
ecutive power which relates to the finances cannot 
be executed except by bank agency, then a system 
of banks becomes an essential part of the Govern- 
ment itself, and enters into its very elements. It 
becomes a bank Government, and cannot exist inde- 
pendent of banks in some form. And if it is not 
maintained that banks are absolutely necessary as 
fis: a] agents, to insist that their agency is the most 
sui‘ ble and appropriate means of executing a por- 
tion of the Executive power, would seem to Jead to 
the same conclusion, the same connexion between 
the Government and banks. Butthese who profess 
to be opposed toa bank of the United States, will 
do well to pause before they come to either of the 
above conclusions: for if the operations of the 
Government cannot be carried on without the agency 
of banks, or if banks are the most suitable and ap- 
propriate inmeans for executing the powers relating 
to the revenue, does it not follow that we must have 
a federal bank? Is it not apparent that to admit 
that bank agency is necessary in the management 
of the finances, is the strongest possible argument 
in support of anational bank? Sir, the two ques- 
tions are identical; they are but one; for to say that 
a bank is necessary as a fiscal agent, is to say that 
we must have a national bank. This, sir, is a 
complete independent system of Government; it 
possesses within itselfall the necessary funciions of 
a Government. [i is in no particulardependant en 
the States, so far as gis own action is concerned ; 
and least of all can it be in so important a function 
as that of its finances. If it has not within itself the 
power to manage its finances, then it is no Govern- 
ment; it is dependant on the States almost to the 
same extent as the old confederation, Which had no 
power over a revenue but by requisitions upon the 
States. Has this Government any control over the 
State banks? Has it any right to command their 
And, in times of party excitement, 
might not many of the States prohibit their banks 
from acting as agents of the Government?) What 
security ean there be ina reliance on State institu- 
tions?) Who control the banks, and what is their 
spirit? Do they not present the embodied elements 
of aristocracy, and have they not usually been op- 
posed to the Government, when administered by 
agents possessing the confidence of the great body 
of the people? Sir, there is no avoiding the con- 
clusion, that, if bank agency is necessary, We must 
havea federal bank, which we can control our- 
selves, or, at least, have a legal rightto control. But 
no such agency is necessary. The proposed system 
is not only practicable, but natural, simple; and, 
Mr. N. did not hesitate to say, would be found, on 
trial, to be as convenient as the State bank ma- 
chinery. 

If authority is of any avail, Mr. N. said he would 
refertothatof Mr. Gallatin, whose great experience 
and tearning, as a financier, no one would dispute. 
He says, ‘it must be acknowledged, that inasmuch 
as the revenue may be collected, and the public 
money may be kept in the public chests, and trans- 
ferred to distant places without the assistance of 
banks: as all this has once been done in the United 
States, and continues to be done in several coun- 
tries without any public bank ; it cannot be asserted 
that those instituiions are absolutely necessary for 
those purposes, if we take the word neces ary in 
that strict sense which has been alluded to.’ He 
thinks, however, it would be more inconvenient 
and expensive 

What, then, are the objections to it? Several 
have been urged, which he would briefly notice 
It is said that it will increase the expense, and that 
the public funds will be unsafe. The question of 
expense was too unimportant, in his estimation, to 
be deserving of any serious consideration; if the 
expense should be double, triple, or quadruple what 
it has been estimated at, it would be a matter of no 
moment with him. As tothe security of the public 
funds, he thought they would at least be as safe as 
ju the banks. Can we not put as much confidence 
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in our own Officers, appointed by, and accountable 
to, this Government, subject to the regulations, and 
pains, and penalties, which may by law be pre- 
scribed, as we can in the officers of mere corpora- 
tions, over whom we have no control, and who are 
no way accountable to us for their conduct. We 
have no remedy, either civil or criminal, against 
any officer of a State bank for embezzling our funds ; 
our only remedy is against the corporation, and 
that by suit, like any othercreditor. But the power 
of supervision and removal, which will be appli- 
cable to officers of our own, and a frequent exam- 
ination of the state of their funds and accounts, as 
provided for in this bill, is a source of great secu- 
rity. But it is said if we entrust our funds in 
banks, we have the capital of the institution as a 
reliance to make good any defalcation. But if our 
moneys were embezzled or wasted by the officers of 
a bank, the same fraudulent conduct would waste the 
capital also. How many banks in the Union have 
experienced such a catastrophe? There is one 
circumstance greatly in favor of the proposed 
scheme, as regards security. The federal elteers 
are to be the mere keepers of the public money ; they 
are not to use it; whereas, the banks are expressly 
authorized to use your funds, and do use them, as 
a part of their capital; and, of course, they are 
subjected to all the hazards and contingencies at- 
tending the banking business. There is another 
imporiant point of difference: there are general 
causes which operate upon all banks at the same 
tume, and which may — the whole at once, 
to the most serious embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment. This is precisely our present condition. 
But there are no such causes which can operate on 
federal officers ; an individual may prove faithless 
or fraudulent, but that cannot seriously affect the 
public interest. 

It is further objected, that the proposed plan will 
withdraw the public funds from use; this is true. 
But who have arightto use the public moneys for 
their own benefit? Their use, heretofore, has been 
ulmost exclusively confined to one class, the mer- 
chants, who have had a monopoly of the privilege, 
if it is one; the privilege is also confined to the 
places where the revenue is collected. Is this just? 
The only sound principle is, that the public funds, 
which belong to the whole people, shall not be used 
by any one, but kept sacred until wanted to pay the 
public creditors, and the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

Is it not the fact that the merchants have been 
doing business on the funds of the Government, 
that has occasioned most of the clamor and excite- 
ment which has existed in the commercial commu- 
nity in regard to almost every financial measure 
which the condition of the country or its revenue 
have required? Is it not time this cause of disturb- 
ances was removed? But, sir, we are gravely told 
by the honorable Senaior from Virginia, that the 
bill, with the amendment, which provides prospect- 
ively for collecting and disbursing the revenue in 
specie, will introduce two kinds of currencies—one 
for the Government, its officers, contractors, and so 
forth, and one forthe people. He was sorry to see 
such an objection, which he would not say wastaken 
from the newspapers of the day, put forth from such 
a quarter. Why, the Senator himself, seems to be 
sensible that it will be regarded as an ad captandum 
argument; yet, in the same breath, he informs us 
that he discovers in it the germs of an aristocracy. 
The officers of the Government were to have a 
“better currency,” but rags were good enough for 
the people. But this currency of the privileged 
order, is no “ better” than the public officers are en- 
titled to by Jaw; it is no “ better” than we have 
agreed to pay them; no “better” than justice enti- 
tles themto. To pay the public creditors in any 
thing but the lawful currency, or what is equiva- 
lent thereto, is to defraud them; and this was the 
first time he had heard it urged, that democracy 
consisted in cheating the public creditors. This ar- 
gument was hardly deserving of a serious refuta- 
tion; it was better adapted to the newspapers of the 
day than to the Senate. The simple fact is, there 
never has been, and never can be, but one curren- 
cy, so far as this Government is concerned, which 
is the lawful currency of the United States, or what, 
for the time, is deemed equivalent thereto. How 
would the Senator remedy the supposed evil? 
Would he require the revenues to be collected and 
paid in the paper issues of broken banks? And of 
which banks? How will he distinguish between 
those which have only suspended payment, and 
those which are really insolvent? But bank notes 
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are not the only paper currency which the \ 
use ; there are sma]] notes, bills, and shin: pe 
issued by all sorts of corporations, and even 4, 
boot-blacks and chimney-sweeps. Would the 
tleman have the Government receive and pa ~ 
these shinplasters, so as to bring about the olan 
between the people and the Government? Th 
Government has no control over these s uri . 
paper issues, whether from corporations or individ 
uals; it did not authorize them, and it cannot sy : 
press them. If the people sufier themselves to 
defrauded, is that a reason why the Governme 
should be defrauded also? Or is ita reason mn 
the Government should encourage these fray 
upon others, and upon the whole community ? ; 

But the Senator further informs us that the py 
posed plan, which he insists should be called ash. 
treasury scheme, will open the flood-gates to Exe: 
utive influence; and this seems to be his strong : 
sition. If this was true in point of fact, it would 
be an objection possessing great force. But to sys. 
tain it, the gentleman draws largely upon his ijn. 
agination. He looks beyond the present bill 
which, he says, is only the germ of the system, 
which, when fully developed, will produce fify 
thousand officers, like the establishment of the Re. 
ceivers General in France. As this objection rest. 
ed mainly on extraordinary flights of imagina. 
tion, and as he (Mr. N.) had no capacity for such 
flights, he could not, perhaps, perceive its truth 
He was willing to admit that it might hereafter be 
found necessary to enlarge somewhat on the plan 
as now proposed, and, at three or four points, to add 
some few additional officers, to be specially charged 
with the keeping and disbursement of the public 
moneys. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
New Orleans, he thought were the only places 
where any such additional officers could be required: 
but as the mint and branch mints are to be places of 
deposite, it was quite uncertain whether any re- 
ceivers or new treasury officers would be required, 
But as to the army of fifty thousand, they will never 
have any existence, except in the warm and fertile 
imagination of the Senator, who has so strong 
faith in his own foreboding, that, even now, he can 
see in a grain of mustard seed (the smallest of all 
seeds) springing into life, a large plant, Spreading 
broad its branches, whilst the birds of prey are seen 
lighting upon them, ready to devour the substance 
of the people. But when we descend from these 
airy flights, and look at this subject as it is, we shall 
find that this army of fifty thousand officers dwin- 
dles down toa few clerks; for, as the bill now stands, 
it does not provide for the appointment of any other 
officers. And should it be found necessary to en- 
large the system, as he had supposed it possibly 
might hereafter, the increase of patronage to the 
Executive can amount to no more than the appoint. 
ment of some fifteen or twenty additional officers, 
These officers can have no extraordinary influence 
from having the keeping of the public funds, as 
they will not be permitted to use them in an any 
way or manner whatever. He was aware thatit 
as elsewhere, if not here, charged upon this sys- 
tem, that it placed the whole public treasure in the 
hands, and under the control, of the Executive, 
But every one knows th# this is entirely incorrect; 
that the President, or the Secretary of the Treast- 
ry, can have no more actual control over the funds, 
on the proposed plan, than they now have. The 
President can have no direct control in either cas, 
and the Secretary cannot draw a dollar from the 
Treasury, except in pursuance of appropriations 
made by law. 

But, sir, I wish to call attention to the gun 
of distine:ion between the proposed plan and the 
deposite bank scheme. It is this—-that the former 
is entirely free from any moneyed influence. That 
is the only influence which we have to fear; that 
is the subtle poison which is to corrupt the very 
fountains of our liberties; that is the secret ene- 
my, which, like the worm that never dies, is knaw- 
ing upon the very vitals of our free institutions. 
In the one plan, the public funds are not to be loan 
ed or used; they, therefore, can neither benefit any 
one, nor corrupt any one; but, in the other case, the 
public funds are to be loaned through the agency 
of banks. But this is not all, nor the worst. 
deposite bank system, as established by the act of 
1836, is subject to the most weighty and alarming 
objections. Those provisions of the bill were not 
sufficiently considered; they passed without discus 
sion; the attention of all being engrossed by the 
sections of the bil relating to a deposite of the su; 
plus with the States, 
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That act provides that all the public revenues 
hall be deposited in State banks, to be selected DY 
‘ Secretary of the Treasury, and that, when the 
ee nt exceeds a certain, sum the banks are to 
se acten tt a certain rate. The banks are also 
auired, as part compensation for the use of the 
ablic de n0s1tes, to perform the duties of pension 
gents. What are these principles buta proposi- 
yon for @ compact with the State banks? and 
ehen-acceded to by any bank, it becomes a com- 
ct between the Government and such ban k. And 
‘chat is the nature ct this compact? Why, that 
the United States 1s to become a sort of “partner 
jn trade” with the deposite banks. It is, in fact, 
sir, a system of banking on the part of the United 
‘Sales, carried on through the agency of State 
hanks, that agency resting on contract. If’ an in- 
jiridaal was to contract with a bank for the use, 
for an indefinite time, of a large sum of money, 
io beemployed for banking purposes, for which he 
yas to receive either a stipulated interest or a cer- 
ain share of the general earnings of the bank, 
would not such individual be engaged in the bank- 
ing business? Sir, under this deposite bank sys- 
em, the United States, during the year1836,was car- 
ryingon amore extensive banking business thana ny 
institution in this country, as it had between forty 
and fifty millions, all employed in banking opera- 
tions, But not only are the faundsof the Government 
io beused for loansand discounts, but they are blend- 
ed with those of the deposite banks; and, by this 
sort of political copartnership in banking, the Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury may acquire, to some ex- 
ent, an influence over the general business of the 
bank, and over its own capital, as well as that fur- 
nished by the Government. 

The act contemplates that, by this compact, the 
bank is to submit to his supervision; it is periodi- 
cally to report to him the state of its affairs, and 
to submit to such restrictions and regulations as he 
may prescribe, so far as he is authorized to do this 
bythe act. The act also imposes restrictions as to 
the issuing of small bills on the deposite banks, 
which is virtually modifying their charters. 

Now, sir, compare the two systems in respect to 
their bearing on Exec@tive influence: the one 
makes a small addition to the patronage of the 
President, the other not only adds to Executive 
atronage, (for the designation of deposite banks 
jsan item of patronage,) but it brings the Govern- 
ment into direct connexion with the moneyed in- 
vitutions of the country. In some instances, a 
single bank has had several millions of the public 
funds, using them as acapital for discounts. How 
many persons would be interested in the mainten- 
ance of that fund in the bank? All the stockhold- 
ers, to the amount of several thousands, whose div- 
idends would be greatly increased; in some in- 
stances, no doubt, more than one hundred percent. 
He had known something of one deposite bank, 
whose dividends were increased nearly at that rate. 
The customers of the bank, and all dependent upon 
it, have also an interest. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has not abused 
the power improperly conferred upon him; but the 
influence of this system was great and dangerous. 
It was a moneyed influence, which ought to be, so 
faras possible, kept out of the Government. ‘The 
use of the public funds was entirely wrong, and to 
receive interest was increasing the evil. Instead 
of swelling the flood-tide of Executive power, the 
proposed plan would destroy that dangerous mon- 
eyed influence which belongs to the present sys- 
lem, the most to be deprecated of all Executive 
power, 

But it is said that, if this bill was to pass, the re- 
sult would be the establishment of a Treasury bank. 
Swely there is nothing in this bill which has any 
connexion with a Treasury bank, nor could he see 
any tendency it had to such a result. If a Treas-, 
ury bank should be established, it must be by the 

subsequent action of Congress, wholly independent 
of the proposed financial measure. He hardly 

€w what the Senator from Virginia meant by a 
reasury bank; but if it means only the issuing of 

4 limited amount of Treasury notes or drafis, based 
on the funds of the Government and the faith of the 

Nited States, and receivable for the public dues, 
he should not be much alarmed at such a bank, 
provided he could be satisfied as to our constitu- 
onal power te establish it. He agreed with the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. alhoun) in the 
opinion that a limited amount of paper of that 


description would be found extremely convenient, 
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not only for the financial concerns of the Govern- 
ment, but for exchange, and other commercial pur- 
poses. It would be truly a national currency, pos- 
sessing equal value in all parts of the Union, and, 
of course, have advantages over any bank issues, 
whilst it would be free from those ruinous con- 
tractions and expansions which invariably attend 
a bank note currency. ; 

Mir. N. said that the proposed financial system, 
like all others, had three distinct aspects in which 
it must be viewed: its eficiency in the conducting 
of the finances, its puila i! tendency and bearing, 
and its judirect influence on thecurrency. He had 
disposed of the first two divisions of this subject, 
and it now only remained for hii to make a few 
observations on thie la The powers and duties 
of this Government in relation to the currency are 
a subject about which very different opinions pre- 
vail, both here and elsewhere. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Webster) maintains, with great strength of ar- 
gument, that this Government possesses an inde- 
pendent, substantive power over the entire subject 
of currency, embracing the bills of State banks, and 
whatever else nay circulate as money. He also 
said that he did not mean to be understood, as ex- 
pressing the opinion that there was but one way in 
which Congress could exercise this power of super- 
vising and regulating the currency. By the one 
way he (Mr. N.) supposed was meant the establish- 
ment of a national bank; in what other way the gen- 
tleman proposes to regulate the currency he has 
not informed us. He, for one, felt anxious to see 
the gentleman’s other measures. 

‘The Senator from Virginia does not admit that 
Congress has any distinct, independent power, but 
considers that its power over the currency is only 
incidental to the revenue power. This opinion is 
not consistent with the views of many in regard to 
the tariff, yet he (Mr. N.) considered it the true doc- 
irine. 

in the adoption of measures for the collection, 
saie-keeping, and disbursement of the revenue, Con- 
gress can take into consideration the effect which 
such measures may have on the general currency 
of the country. This is all we can do; we cannot 
directly interfere with the issues of the State banks. 
This incidental eilect which may be produced by 
our financial measures, would naturally seem to be 
of secondary, but now appears to be regarded as of 
primary,importance. Indeed, it isthe real or suppos- 
ed bearing of the financial measures of this Govern- 
ment, on the general currency of the country, that 
attaches to them so deep and extensive an interest. 

It becomes therefore important to consider how 
the proposed measure will affect the currency or 
the paper issues of the State banks. He thought 
that its influence would be very salutary, and that, 
in this respect, it would have a decided preference 
over either a national bank, or the State deposite 
banks. It may, it is true, in some degree diminish 
the profits of banking; but the present system of 
paper money cannot be improved in any degree, 
however small, without the reduction of the prolits 
ot banking enters into the measure of reform. 

What is the great evil of our paper s: 
currency ? Itisits instability, its irregular action, its 
constant tendency to the most ruinous expansions 
and contractions. ‘This is a point about which 
there is no controversy; all agree in it. Will the 
proposed measure, then, tend to render the cur- 
rency more stable and less fluctuating? If so, its 
influence must be highly salutary. One of its im- 
mediate consequences will be to create and keep 
up a demand for specie to the extent of the revenue 
and disbursements of the Government. This con- 
stant demand for specie will operate as a continued 
check and restraint upon the banks in the commer- 
cial cities; it will compel them to be more cautious 
in their issues, and to keep themselves more strong- 
ly reinforced with specic. The more cautious ac- 
tion of thecity banks willtend to restrain the coun- 
trv banks. How considerable this restraining influ- 
ence upon the banks may be, it was impossible to 
say, but, so far as it exists, it would be salutary. 

It seemed, however, to be feared that the proposed 
measure would impose too great a restriction upon 
the banks; that it would diminish their ability and 
limit their operations too much. But this was not 
to be feared; the only danger was the over action 
and the irregular action of the banks; this is their 
natural tendency; it results from the principles of 
the system, and is an evil which cannot be removed 
without a change of its principles. A bank of the 


ystem of 
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United States, as he had already said, isnow asked 
for, solely on the ground of checking and controlling 
the State banks; but when it is proposed to do this 
in any other tray, that is regarded as an insuperable 
objection to the measure. How is this?) Can State 
banks only be regulated by federal banks, or is ita 
mere pretext that a national bank is wanted asa 
regulator of the State institutions? 

But this constant demand for specie in the trans- 
actions of the Government will promote the gene- 
ral cireulation of coin, and improve the whole cur- 
rency; 1t will render our curreney, in some reason- 
able degree, a mixed currency, instead of an exrclu- 
sive paper one, as it now is 

But there will be other consequences affecting 
the currency, equal, and perhaps more important, 
than those named. The proposed system, heoaia it 
be adopted, will occasion a complete and entire sepa- 
ration of the Government fromall banks. This is its 
distinguishing feature, and highest reeommenda- 
tion. ‘This separation is not only imp 
political point of view, bat, if possible, equally so 
in its effeet on the eurreney and the interest of the 
country. What have been the fruits of this con- 
nexion? Sir, there is high authority on this point, 


rlantin a 


which goes to show that it has been injurious both 
to the Government and the banks. Mr. Biddle, the 
President of the late Bank of ithe United Siates, who, 


in the vpmiion of some, ts the greatest financier that 
now exists, or ever did, or ever will exist, has ex 

pressed this opinion. At the organization of the 
Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, in L836, he 
congratulated the stockholders on the prosperou 

condition of their interests, the accumulation of a 
large surplus fund, and the purchase of a new char- 
ter, and boasted that the bank being “safer, stronger 


and more prosperous than it ever was.” He also 
adds, that “it was an original misfortune in th 

stru ‘lure of the hy nh that aloes, ne hn rau connected 
with persons in ofice. The insti of atl politieal 
power make that association dance! L to 


| jurwous lo both 

Sir, I repeat the question, What have been the 
fruits of this connexion of bank and State’? Let 
the experience of the country answer! He need 
not go back to the last war, when, in the negoliation 
of loans with banks to the amount of abouy fifiy 
millions, at least fifteen millions of dollars was sac- 
rificed by the Government. ‘These loans consisted 
of exchanging the creditof the Untied States, which 
was vastly better than thatof any bank, for the cre- 
dit of the banks, at the rate of eighty and eighty- 
five dollars for a hundred. ‘This oeeasioned the 
rapid enlargement of bank issues during the war, 
and lead to 
and to a Jong train of calamitous consequ 
under which the country languished 


neither poriy—t 


the suspension of the banks in isl 


tor five or six 


years. He had already alluded to these cireum- 
stances. 
This connexion has greatly increased the irree- 


ular action of the banks, and stimulated then 
traetions and expansions. The first great and snd 
den expansion of the Bank of the Unite 


} 


“) Siates, in 


1817, was, in part, occasioned by the Goveraicent 
redeeming thirteen millions of tts stock, then held 
by the bank, as part of it mpital, w h obliged i 
to loan it suddenly to individual ‘The pubhe de- 


sosites. as is Well known, have always been used 
yy the banks as the basis of disconn ind, as they 
increase and diminish suddenly, this produces a 
corresponding enlargementand curtailment of their 
loans. 

In consequence of this unfortunate connexion, as 
Mr. Biddle calls it, every measure of the Govern- 
ment, of a mere financial character, having no d:- 
rect bearing on any coinmercial interest, has for 
years occasioned a disturbance in the monetary 
concerns of the. country, which, under our credit 
system, areotherwise sufficiently unstable. Almost 
from the foundation of the Government,this has! 
one continued source of clamor and compiaint—of 
agitation, of fierce denunciations, and of curses loud 
and deep against the Gorernment, from the com- 
mercial portions of the community. Cause or no 
cause for these complaints, for his present purpose, 
was of little consequence. He believed that, in 
general, such complaints had been without any just 
foundation; but he wished to remove the pretext 
for them, and effectually to remove all grounds of 
charging, upon the mere financial measures of the 
Government, the disturbance of the currency, and 
the derangement of the business concerns of the 
country. 

Was it necessary to refer to particular cases ? 
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there were some too recent not to be fresh in the 
minds of all. Noone, he believed, had forgotten 
ihe removal of the deposites, in 1833, or the crisis 
and panic which followed; the deep agitation of 
the public mind; the violent party excitement; the 
failures aud-bankrupteies; and the general cry of 
ruin, which resounded from one end of the Union 
tu the other. And what was that measure which 
produced such frightful and alarming consequences? 
He did not speak of it in a political point of view. 
Sir, that measure, which brought on one of the 
greatest crises that this country has ever experien- 
ced; which, in the opinion of some, threatened a 
revolution, and almost shook the Union to its cen- 
tre, was nothing more than changing the deposite 
of some three or four millions of the public funds 
from one set of banks to another set of banks, in the 
same places. Thedeposite act, or the manner of its 
execution, is considered as one of the prominent 
causes of existing embarassments. And the 'T'rea- 
sury circular has been, and is now, here and else- 
where, regarded as among the causes which have 
deranged the currency and prostrated the business 
of the country. The large amount of revenue 
which had accumulated in the deposite banks, all 
admitted, was one of the causes of existing difficul- 
ties. He was tired of these complaints, and he be- 
lieved the people were tired of them. If our mon- 
etary affairs are of so licklish a nature, and there 
was so much susceptibility in the commercial com- 
munity, it was time that the financial affairs of the 
Government were placed ona different footing, so 
that they could not be charged with disturbing 
these interests. 

But there was one more consideration, of great 
weight in his mind, in favor of this great measure 
of a separation of the Government from all bank- 
ing institutions. The banks have become an ele- 
ment of political power, and the basis of a moneyed 
aristocracy. ‘The whole system is one resting on 
monopoly and exclusive privileges, in derogation 
of the equal and common right of the people. Ex- 
perience has also proved that the system is founded 
on unsound principles, and its rapid and dangerous 
extension, the last few years, and the serious evils 
attending it, have produced a very general convic- 
tion, embracing, probably, a large majority of the 
people, that the system cannot long be endured, 
as itis; that it must either be reformed or abandon- 
ed. From dear bought experience, this had become 
the general sentiment. ut this reform cannot be 
effected here; we have no jurisdiction over the 
suject; Congress did not create the State banks, 
and it cannot unmake them, or reform the system. 
This belongs to the people and the Siates; let us 
leave it there; they have the power, and are com- 
petent ‘to the task. The accomplishment of this 
important measure—one Which at this time excites 
a deeper and more universal interest than has ever 
befcre existed in relation to any reform in our civil 
institutions—will no doubt be resisted, violently, 
desperately, by the whole combined moneyed infiu- 
ence of the country. The issue is already made 
up; it is a great issue; one which will be hkely to 
agitate the public mind for twenty years to come. 
On the one side is the popular will, the great mass 
of the people; on the other are the banks and the 
moneyed power. On the one side (if he might use 
the language of the London banker's circular) is 
the aristocracy of wealth; on the other, the democ 
racy of numbers. The struggle will be arduous, 
and, probably, long; but the result cannot be doubt- 
ful. Atatime like this, and under such cireum- 
stances, is it proper for thisGovernment to become 
a party to this contest?’ As we cannot do it directly, 
is it proper, is it right, for us to'interfere indirectly ? 
As we cannot assist in carrying out this great re- 
form, all that he asked was, that thisGovernment 
should stand aside. It cannot rightfully become a 
party to this contest; it cannot promote the reform, 
but it may retard it. Shall Congress interpose it- 
self between the people and this great measure? 
Shall it take sides with the banks against the peo- 
ple? Shall this Government become the endorser 
and the.backer of the State banks? Shall we, by 
our improper connexion with them, encourage 
them to look to us to sustain themselves against the 
popular voice? Shall we unite and league them 
together, and thus add to their power by combina- 
tion? Sir, let this Government stand aloof from 
this contest, and leave the banks in the hands of 
the States and people from whom they derived their 
existence, and to whom they are amenable for theit 
acts, and by whose will they must stand or fall. 

Mr. N, said he had gone through with the sub- 
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ject, so far as regards the matters more particularly 
connected with the bill under consideration ; but 
would briefly notice another topic, which had been 
drawn into this debate. 


It is said, by gentlemen, that no measures are pro- 
posed for the relief of the country; that we seem 
only anxious to take care of the Government, and 
to do nothing for the people. This is the broad and 
general objection to the measures reported by the 
Committee of Finance. Is this charge well found- 
ed? He thought it was not. What is meant by 
taking care of the Government, and doing nothing 
for the people? Have the people no interest in the 
Government? Is it not their Government? And 


is not what is done for the Government, done for 
the people? 


But he supposed gentlemen meant that no mea- 
sures were proposed to relieve the present embar- 
rassments of the country. But is this correct? Will 
not most of the bills which have been reported by 
the committee have a tendency to afford relief? 
The bill extending the time of payment of the mer- 
chants’ bonds is certainly a direct and important 
measure of relief; the bill giving indulgence to the 
deposite banks which are indebted to the Treasury 
is another essential measure of relief; and the bill 
authorizing the issue of Treasury notes, although 
intended to aid the Treasury, will operate most 
beneficially as a measure of relief to the whole 
country. Its immediate effect will be equivalent to 
the infusion of a sum into the metallic currency ef 
the country equal to the notes to be issued. 


So far as the revenues of the Government ar® 
concerned, our measures all tend to afford relief. 
Ought we to gofurther? Can we go further? What 
do Senators desire or expect?) Do they wish the 
Government to provide for liquidating the foreign 
debt of our merchants ? or would they have us as- 
sist the banks? Why, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rives) says that all that is wanting is confi- 
dence! Confidence from whom, and in whom? He 
seems to suppose that the want of confidence in the 
State banks is the principal source of difficulty ; 
and that the measures proposed were calculated to 
destroy, rather than to restore, that confidence. But 
Mr. N. apprehended that the want of confidence in 
the banks was notthe cause of our difficulties; they 
had rather proceeded from an excess of confidence 
in the bank and he did not now think there was 
any want of confidence in the solvency of the banks; 
he was rather astonished that there was so much 
confidence. 


W hat were the present causes of the prostration of 
business ? He did not mean the causes which may 
have brought the country into this situation. Is the 
wantof confidence the main cause? He thought not. 
The causes lie much deeper and broader. You 
might as well suppose that a patient, brought by a 
violent fever to a low state, could suddenly recover 
by confidence. Sir, something more than confidence 
is required. The causes now operating are debt 
and the derangement of the currency, and mainly the 
jormer. The disordered state of the currency is 
extremely vexatious, and it embarrasses the domes- 
tic exchanges. ‘T'his is about the extent of its in- 
fluence ; for as long as the bills of the banks circu- 
late freely, they answer the general purposes of 
currency. But debt is the great cause; all over- 
trading produces exhaustion; the debts abroad and 
at home must be paid off, or greatly reduced, before 
business can revive. This requires time, and the 
avails of the crops of the country. It is the true 
policy of this Government to connect its legislation 
as littie as possible with the great interests of the 
country and the business concerns of the people. 
Protection, freedom, and security in their pursuits, 
are all the Government can afford, and all a wise 
people will desire. 

But it is claimed that it is the duty of Congress to 
adopt measures to bring about a resumption of spe- 
cie payments by the banks. How can Congress do 
this? What power have we over the State banks? 
Can we, by coertion, compel them to resume pay- 
ments? This is not claimed; but it is supposed we 
can effect the object by means of our revenue. But 
(Mr. N. said) he had no faith in such remedies; we 
have been trying them for years, and what have 
they amounted to? We have tried the experiment 
of a national bank, and that of deposite banks, for 
regulating the paper currency of the State banks, 
and he held that doth experiments had failed. It 
bad not been regulated or improved, but had gone 
on {from bad to worse during the whole of this period. 


—Mr. Niles. 
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He thought it unwise and mischiey 
gress to deceive itself and delude the country an. 
longer. Sir, it is high time this delusion was ew 
pelled, and the public opinion disabused in rela; 7 
tothe ability of this Government to regulate . 
control the paper medium supplied by the 
banks. Congress never has done this, and 
can do; we have not the power; it resides 
States, and they alone can apply a remedy, 
are petitioners here, it is our duty to refer 
the States. The evils of our paper system are j,, 
deeply rooted, and its ramifications too extensive t 
be reached by any indirect measures of Congren 
It is idle, therefore, to keep up this delusion and 
now, sir, is the time todispel it. One branch of th 
Government, the Executive, has done its duty: 9 
this great crisis in our monetary affairs, he ha 
spoken with the fearlessness and honesty which he. 
came the chief magistrate of an enlightened peo. 
ple. The President has done his duty, let Congres 
do its duty. Let us boldly and honestly tell those 
who apply here forthe correction of the evils of the 
paper currency, that we have no power to apply q 
remedy ; that they have mistaken the tribunal. and 
appealed to the wrong forum. Let us refer them y 
the States ; let us tell them that the remedy is jn 
their own hands, and that it depends on themselves 
whether they will continue to suffer all the evils of 
a depreciated and vicious paper currency, unset. 
tling the value of property, deranging all the pur. 
suits of business, and corrupting the morals of the \ 
community, or apply an adequate remedy. Mr,N. 
said he had no doubt what would be their final de. 
cision on this great question; he concurred fully 
with the distinguished author of the letter to Sher. 
rod Williams, that an intelligent “ people, like those 
composing the States of this confederacy, will not 
long stand by and see the currency of their respect. 
ive States corrupted, the value of their propery 
unsettled, and all their interesis dermagel by the 
imprudence or cupidity of the banking corpora. 
tions, without finding and enforcing an effectual, 
and, at the same time, a constitutional remedy.” 
Such remedy they cannot find here. 
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What, then, do gentlemen expect, can be furthe 
done for the relief of the country? Those who sy 
earnestly call for measures of relief, he thought were 
bound to suggest their plans. He should like to see 
their relief measures. The /avorite measure of 
relief we all understand; but, as they cannot obtain 
that, what are their other measures? Would they 
have Congress attempt to regulate the commerce of 
the people, as well as the currency of the States! 
Would they have the Government interfere in the 
private pursuits of the citizens to help them oat of 
their difficulties? If we had the power, such inter- 
ference would most assuredly only make matters 
worse, and, he feared, be soon denounced as anoth- 
er “experiment.” 


To the solemn appeals to the majority for some 
healing measure to relieve the merchants and others 
from existing embarrassments, and to help them in 
their private affairs, he would apply the opinions of 
two great men and profound thinkers: “ Projectors,” 
says Adam Smith, “disturb nature in the course 
of her operations in human affairs; and it requires 
no more than to let her alone, and give her fair play 
in the pursuit of her ends, that she may establish 
her designs. Little else is requisite to carry a State 
to the highest degree of opulence, from the lowest 
barbarism, but peace, easy taxes, and a tolerable 
administration of justice; all the rest being brought 
about by the natural course of things.” This brief 
sentence contains the principles which lie at the 
foundation of the immortal work of that great man. 


The other opinion is from Thomas Jefferson 
scarcely inferior as a philosopher, and more expe- 
rienced as a practical statesman. In his first inav- 
gural address, where we find more profound and 
just begpreme maxims than in any other publication 
of the same extent in this or any other age 0 
country, he asks the question, “ what farther is want 
ed to complete the general prosperity ?” and answers 
it as follows: “ One thing more, a wise and frugal 
government, which shall restrain men from 4 
ing one another, shall leave them otherwise tree 
to regulate their own pursuits of industry and im- 

rovement, and shall not take from the mouth ot 
abor the bread it has earned.” Here, in a few 
words, we have the three great requisites of a wist 
and good government, protection and security, ¢t- 
tire freedom in private pursuits, and light taxes, 0! 
an economical administration. 
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SPEECH OF MR. HAMER, 
Or Onto, 

the House of Representatives, September 25, 1837— 

On the bill to postpene the deposite of the fourth 

instalment of the public money with the States, 

ynder the act of June 23, 1836 

Mr. Seeaken: I have anxiously desired to avoid 
geaking upon this subject. The extraordinary 
ercumstances under which we have been assem- 
pled, seem, lo my mind, to require action, rather 
than debalee Whatever we do, to be effectual, 
gould be done promptly, without unnecessary de- 
lay. I have been disinclined, therefore, to protract 
ihis discussion. Besides, for some days past, my 
health has been such as to disqualify me, in a good 
jegree, from engaging in the contest that has been 

rogressing in the House. But the course which 
the debate has taken, as well as my own position, 
being a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, seems to require that I should express my 
opinions upon the important topics introduced by 
gentlemen, and upon the principal measures which 
have been presented by our cummittee to the con- 
sideration of the House. 

It is true, as has been remarked by several gen- 
tleme», that the contrast which the present condi- 
tion of the country exhibits to that which we occu- 
pied bat a few months since, is of an extraordinary 
character. It is but a short time since our Trea- 
sury was full and overflowing. Complaints were 
heard from all quarters of the country, that we had 
so much money in the Treasury of the Union, that 
po one knew what to do withit. The baneful 
influence of such vast sums of money upon our 
legislation, leading to profusion and extravagance 
in the public expenditures, was deprecated by all. 
Schemes without number were devised to get rid 
of it, insome manner that would benefit the coun- 
ty. Now, sir, on being assembled here by procla- 
mation of the Chief Magistrate, we are told that 
not only are the people of the country in a state of 
great pecuniary embarrassment, but that the Trea- 
sury of the United States is in a state of bank- 
ruptey! 

Instead of proceeding, at once, to provide reme- 
dies for this remarkable state of things, if remedtes 
can be found, within the range of the constitution- 
al powers conferred upon Congress, it would seem, 
{rom the remarks that have fallen from gentlemen, 
hat our great object is to ascertain who created all 
this distress and embarrassment. The remedy is 
forgotten; whilst we occupy ourselves, in ascertain- 
ing who is the culprit; to what origin these difficul- 
hes are to be traced; or, in other words, which 
party is to be held responsible for this catastromhe? 
Instead of attempting to relieve the Government 
and the people, we stop to talk about “lions” and 
“ugers;” about ‘‘foxes” and “hares;” of “Ey,ecutive 
patronage” and “‘Legislative servility;” about a 
“Star in the East;” the “dark clouds” that over- 
shadow the fortunes of the administrati-on; and the 
‘sunshine” that is breaking in upon ‘he prospects 
ofthe opposition. We stop to talk ‘of Presidential 
elections that have been, and that 2 re to be; and of 
candidates that are now, or may hereafter make 
their appearance in the field. Is this a course dic- 
laied by wisdom? Is it required, by patriotism? It 
may geem so to some gentleme a; but, in my judg- 
ment, it is wholly incompa‘sjble with the duties 


which devolve upon a patriotic and enlightened 
Salesman. 


In private life, we have many rules and maxims 
that are applicable to 7 ublic affairs. When I see 
my friend in distress, i*,'is not the part of friendship 
© stop and inquize minutely into all the circum- 
“ances, to see whet" ser his difficulties may not have 

h occasioned, ‘nm some degree, by his own im- 
prudence or wan of foresight. The first thing a 
ne friend does is to reach out his hand. He first 
relieves the other from his embarrassments and 

ogers, and ‘mquires into the causes afterwards. 

Same ru je should be applied to our country. If 
she is really distressed, every true-hearted man will 
come to her relief. The particular causes which 
have contri! yuted to produce her troubles are wholly 
immaterial. When she raises her voice and de- 
Tuands assis stance, that son who disobeys the call is 
unworthy of his country. 


Postpo 


But before we advancea single step towards 
amelioration, the opposition in this House seem de- 
termined to convince the country that the policy of 
the last and present administrations has produced 
the existing evils of which we have now to com- 
plain. This is to Le done by furious declamation. 
Sir, itis very easy to declaim. The cant phrases 
of “‘Goths,” Vandals,” Cormorants,” Destructives,” 
‘* Loco-focos,” “ third-rate men in power,” “slaves 
to Executive dictation,” can be pronounced without 
either intellect or patriotism. A parrot could be 
taught to repeat then as well as a demagogue. 
Crimination and recrimination prove nothing; but 
they usually indicate either a bad cause, or weak- 
ness and malice in those who are its advocates. 
And it may do very weil for those who have not 
the capacity to dicover the real causes of our pre- 
sent difficulties, or the honesty to avow them, to at- 
tribute every misfortune which has befallen the 
country to the policy of the democratic party. 

We have been repeatedly told during this debate, 
that all our embarrassments might be traced to the 
veto upon the bill rechartering the United States 
Bank; to the removal of the public deposites from 
its vaults, and to the Specie circular. It is a sound 
rule in philosophy, that in attempting to account 
for a known effect, we must always select a cause 
that is adequate to produce it. Now, if the oppo- 
sition newspapers can be believed; and I admit 
that they are generally very bad authority, but in 
this instance they are corroborated by the papers 
on our side—if they speak the truth, then these 
embarrassments in the commercial eommunity are 
not confined to the United States. They have 
overrun England, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Turkey, the East Indies, and the empire of 
China. The whole civilized world has been 
more or less affected by them. Can any man in 
his senses believe that the removal of the deposites 
from the United States Bank has convulsed three 
quarters of the globe? Is it possible that the mere 
transfer of afew millions of public money from 
one bank to another, or to several others, could 
have produced an entire revolution in the monetary 
affairs of the world?) As well might it be pretended 
that a pebble thrown into the Potomac had pro- 
duced a mighty tempest in the Atlantic, which had 
overwhelmed whole ficets in its progress, and sent 
thousands of human beings to a watery grave? Is 
it not strange, that gentlemen belonging to a party 
who claim to possess almost all the wisdom in the 
community, should have selected so trifling an 
event, and held it up to the people as the cause of 
all the cenfusion, embarrassment, and distress of 
the present time? 

Sir, the real causes are far different from those 
to which I have referred. They are to be found 
in the over-trading, speculations, and extravagance 
of the times. The causes have not been limited to 
our country alone. They have pervaded the 
whole commercial world. It is one of those extra- 
ordinary conjunctures in human affairs, produced 
by a combination of circumstances, and traceable, 
remotely, to principles inherent in the constitution of 
man. At particular periods a mania seems to pre- 
vail upon some one or upon similar subjects, that 
sweeps over the whole face of the earth. Human 
affairs ebb and flow like the tides of the ocean. 
Hence history is divided into ages and epochs, and 
we have the ages of conquest and of inventions; 
the ages of discovery and adventure, and of the re- 
vival of letters. We have periods of almost 
universal war and of almost universal peace. The 
remote cause may be entirely beyond our reach, but 
the fact is indisputable. 

The present ebb in commercial affairs has been 
preceded by a remarkable flow of prosperity. An 
increase of riches only stimulated to greater risks, 
and whetted the appetite for more exorbitant pro- 
fits. A restless anxiety and burning desire to amass 
large fortunes, in a short time and by a few ope- 
rations, plunged every one into wild and extrava- 
gant speculations; and the wave rolled on, accumu- 
lating and increasing as it progressed, until in a 
moment of fancied security, it was suddenly broken 

upon a rock, and its scattered particles fell back 
into the bosom of the great deep from whence it 
had risen. ‘The same scenes are witnessed at least 
once in every generation; sometimes oftener. But 
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in such matters, the succeeding generation learus 


no wisdom from the experience of the past. They 
always fancy they see a dietinction between the 
cases; they go on, engage in the same schemes of 
speculation, and in a short time find themselves 
plunged in the same difficulties and misfortunes. 

So far as this country is concerned, we know 
there were some local causes which have contri- 
buted to bring upon us our present disasters. When 
the bank charter had been vetoed, and the deposites 
removed; when all saw that the bank must die, 
there was a general impression abroad in the com- 
munity, that other bank capital and circulation 
ought to be provided by the State Governments, to 
supply the vacuum which would be occasioned by 
the withdrawal of the United States Bank from 
business. Accordingly, many of the existing banks 
had th*ir capital increased; and a great number 
of new banks were chartered by the State Legisla- 
tures. In the years 1834 and 1835 the bank capi- 
tal was increased from about twe hundred millions 
to two hundred and fifty-one millions of dollars; the 
amount of bank paper in circulation was increased 
from ninety-five millions to one hundred and forty 
millions of dollars; and the loans and discounts 
during the same period were increased from three 
hundred and twenty-four millions to four hundred 
and fifty-seven millions of dollars. ‘This extraor- 
dinary increase of eapital, circulation, and loans, 
within so short a period, changed the face of the 
whole country. The credit system was expanded to 
such a degree as toaffect every man’s business and 
estate. The value of labor and property was raised 
in proportion to the increase of the circulating me- 
dium, and to the facility with which money was 
obtained. The country wore an appearance of 
prosperity, such as the nation had seldom, if ever, 
Witnessed at any former period. Most of this 
prosperity was real, but there was much of it deln- 
sive. Ifmencould have been satisfied with a reason: - 
ble distension of the credit system, they would have 
done very well. An impulse was given to business 
and enterprise, that exerted a most salutary influ- 
ence upon the country; but they continued tu blow, 
until, at last, the bubble burst, and we have secn 
the consequences. 

Now, sir, who pr duced this state of things? Who 
put this ball in motion? Not the President of the 
United States. He had no control over it wha'- 
ever. Not the then Vice President, the present 
Chief Magistrate of the Union. He had no -on- 
nection with the operations which brough® wo 
existence this prodigious amount of bank capital 
and circulation. Not their friends in either braich 
of Congress. They had neither lot ncr part in the 
matter. None but the State Goveinments are 
responsible for it. They legislated these banks 
into existence and gave them their powers. They 
authorized these extravagant issues and loans, by 
granting charters to sO many corporations, whose 
interest it is to fill the community with their pro- 
missory notes, and cause them to circulate as 
money. The Legislatures and people of the seve- 
ral States are alone responsible for this redundant 
circulation, this bloated state of the currency; and 
whenever they are satisfied they have crred, we 
shall see them retracing their steps; but we have 
neither the power to control, nor the right to 
censure or rebuke, them for what they have done 

But which party is responsible in the State Govern- 
ments for these acts of incorporation? Look at any 
or all of the States where this increase of capital 
and circulation has taken place. Does it exist 
only in those where the democratic party had the 
majority? Who increased the bank capital in Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Tennessee, New York, 
South Carolina, and Ohio? In the latter State, 
owing to the controversies upon this question of 
party responsibility, the journals of the Legislature 
have been examined; and, from some recent publi- 
cations, it appears that a majority of the opposition, 
aided by a small minority of the democratic mem- 
bers, carried almost all the bank bills that have 
been passed there during the last three or four 
years. It is natural that it should be so. The op- 
position in this country make the banks, and con- 
trol them after they are made. A large majority 
of the banks belong to them. ‘They are the stock~ 
holders, presidents, and directors; and whatever 
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influence they wield, either political or pecuniary, doctrine against w.hich we have _been warring for country was overstocked with goods. They had a 
is against the administration. At the very moment years. The old b 2nner of 7 national republican- sold much on credit; and the balance remained yp. They ha 
when President Jackson was charged with wield- || ism” is again unfurled. It is the flag’of the Ame- || sold, in the store-houses. It was impossible to rais, money ¥ 
ing the sword and the purse of the nation, (although rican system. We have the doctrine of a high the money on the goods, to pay their origina] Cost, individu 
he could not use a dollar of public money, for any || protecting tariff, and internal improvements, again The banks could not relieve them, but were act. where 0] 
purpose, till authorized to do so by a law of Con- presented in a new ,“orm. Whiat cannot be done ally demanding money to enable them to com ly through 
gress,) the banks holding the public fands were, directly is to be done idirec tlw. The object of the with the requisitions of the Government; ang be. be sale, 
with a few exceptions, entirely ander the influence |] celebrated “land bill” is to be accomplished in || tween these two fires the merchants fell. Wh, i, Pitt 
of his political opponents. this way. The money is to be divided among the was true at New York, was true, to some extent, the susp 
The object of all banks is to make money. They |] States, and appropriated to schools, internal im- || at every other point along the seaboard. At Ney bat if it 
loaned to every man who could get an endorser. provements, &c.; and, insteac ! of being repaid by Orleans, where commercial houses fated for ten position 
The merchants and speculators extended their bu- the States, is to be replaced by new taxes upon the and fifteen millions of dollars, they did so because cretary, 
siness, and thousands turned merchants and specu- || people! The position assume d can not be misun- they had accepted the drafts of planters upon their kept the 
lators who had formerly been engaged in other derstood; and that being the issue, I trust every cotton crops, for two or three years in advance. has bee! 
pursuits. Immense fortunes were realized by man will know wkere to place himself. Each These acceptances were used by those who hej Jace (0 
many. ‘The Government lands were purchased at || man will rally to his appropristte standard. Let them to purchase land and other property, anj obedien 
one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre, and were the planting and agricultural ‘States look to it. were really the debts of the drawers ; but they postion 
transferred from hand to hand at five, ten, fifty, For one, sir, I know my course, .2nd shall not hesi- helped to swell the amount for which the honses therefor 
a hundred, and sometimes a thousand dollars an tate to take it. I go for a chea}) and simple Go- failed, who had made themselves responsible for those w 
acre. The country was filled with foreign mer- vernment; one that will protect men in the enjoy- the payment. are doit 


chandise. Every city, town, village, and hamlet || ment of their rights; leaving each individual free Such a condition of things could not last, |, The « 
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by some, that the money would never be called 
for—that it would, in effect, be a distribution; but 
every man who was then here, knows that if it 
had been put upon that ground, the law never 
could have been passed. A large majority of this 
House would have voted it down. It was 
then treated as a deposite law exclusively; and we 
were told that the States were highminded and 
patriotic; that whenever tke necessities of the 
General Government required this money, it would 
be promptly and cheerfully refunded. Now, sir 
we hear a different doctrine proclaimed. Now gen- 
tlemen talk of a contract, of a vested right to “this 
money on the part of the States; of the pledge given 
by this Government, which must be redeemed: and 
a willingness is openly avowed by some to borrew 
money to deposite with the States! In what part of 
the Federal Constitution is this power to be found? 
No where. But if we had the power, ought we to 
exercise it? Shall we borrow money, create 
a national debt, to be discharged by taxes, levied 
directly or indirectly upon the people, to 
enable the States to carry on works of ip- 
tsrnal improvement; to maintain schools; or to 
open loan offices, and lend out public funds to their 
citizens? Sir, we understand all this. It is the 


merce of all Europe, could produce such results, 
what might we not expect to follow the withdrawal 
of six or seven millions from a single city, ina few 
weeks? 

This, alone, should have produced serious 
losses, sacrifices, and distress; but who is to blame 
for it? Not the administration; not the Secretary; 
but those who made the law. Without pretending to 
more sagacity than others, I thought, at the time of 
its passage, that I foresaw many evils to result from 
it, and this one among the rest. I voted against 
it. My skirts are therefore clear. But it re- 
ceived almost the unanimous vote of the opposi- 
tion in both branches of Congress. It was hailed 
by them and their presses as a great whig triumph 
over the Executive, who was belived to be opposed 
to it. It was characterised as a measure that had 
been too strong for even General Jackson to resist. 
Now, sir, those who were its friends ought to be 
the last men to complain of its practical effects up- 
on the commerce and business of the country. 

But, to complete the disasters of the merchants, 
just at the moment when these large demands were 
made upon them by the banks, their notes in Eu- 
rope became due. They had made immense im- 
mense importations from abroad, on credit; the 


was crowded with stores, and we could not pass a || to pursue his own occupation in his own way; and || must either become better or worse. The pressure exagget 
point where two roads crossed without seeing the || shall oppose all high tariffs, systems of distribution, || continued, the panic commenced, and the banks Mm classes 
productions of Earopean workshops and manufac- || unjust and unequal burdens, and sche.mes of na- || suspended specie payment—-beginning at New Mm great 0 
tc rics displayed ina “new store.” Our large im- tional aggrandizement, which are to jeopardise York ! The others followed the example, as fast sang? 
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nistration is in no way, directly or indirectly, 
censurable for the suspension of specie payments. 
They have had no agency in it whatever. Their 
money was left in the banks on deposite, just as 
individuals deposite theirs, and in the same banks 
where opposition men were making deposites daily 
hroughout the year. The money was believed to 
be safe, and will be ultimately paid, every dollar of 


i, Fifteen millions have already been paid since 
the suspension. The Government will lose nothing; 
pat if it should, what right has any one in the op- 

ition to complain of the imprudence of the Se- 
retary, when the opposition bankers and merchants 
yept their money In the same institutions? All that 
has been done in removing these deposites from 
lace 10 place, has been done, as I before said, in 
obedience to a law which was voted for by the op- 

<jtion almostto aman. The administration has, 
therefore, no connection with the suspension, and 
those who would throw this responsibility upon it 
gre doing it a gross and manifest injustice. 

The distress, of which we hear so much, is greatly 
exaggerated. It exists only among particular 
classes of the community. It has not reached the 
great mass of the people atall. Among all the 
strange things published during the summer, I was 
amused with some of the accounts of distress. God 
forbid that I should ever smile at the actual distress 
of any human being. I remember, among other 
evidences of pressure, it was stated in an eastern 
paper that two hundred immigrants, who came to 
this country from England, were obliged to return, 
because they could not find employment in the 
United States! Now, at that very moment, in the 
district which I have the honor to represent, as 
well as in other parts of the western country, we 
were paying laborers a doliar anu a dollar and a 
quarter a day in cash, to aid us in taking care of 
ourgrain and hay; and the crops were suffering for 
want of hands to secure them! If any such persons 
did return to Europe, they must have done so in 
consequence of the information they received from 
some panic-maker whom they met upon the wharf 
where they landed. Why did they not go into the 
interior, and they would have found a welcome 
reception from the laborious and thriving population, 
who live by the proceeds of their own honest indus- 
ry, without relying upon either banks or specula- 
tions for assistance, 

Who suffers by the failure of the banks to pay 
specie? Not the banks. ‘They are collecting their 
debts, getting in their paper, and strengthening them- 
selves Without paying out any money. They would 
be very willing to make the suspension perpetual, 
if the people would circulate their promises, and 
recognise them as money. Banking would then 
be a profitable business; it could be carried on 
without any capital at all! 

The merchants are not injured by it; at least not 
seriously. As a body, they owe the banks large 
sums; and in selling goods and collecting their 
debts, the paper answers their purposes as well as 
specie, because it pays their debts to the banks, or 
oeach other, and then to the bank. Besides, the 
merchants and the bankers are the same persons, to 
avery great extent. Almost all the banks are in 
the hands of merchants, who are officers, directors, 
and stockholders. 

The manufacturers are embarrassed in some 
places, it is true. They have been forced to dis- 
charge a portion of their “ operatives.” But these 
people, who are now out of employment, are but 
suffering a calamity which is incident to the busi- 
hess in which they have been engaged. It must 
always be so in manufacturing districts. How of- 
tendo these things occur in England? They are 
sull more liable to happen where we attempt to 
to give manufactories an artificial impulse by law, 
aod push them in advance of the wants of the 
country, and the interests of the agricultural and 
commercial classes. Let these people come to the 
West; and, in the fertile valley of the Mississippi, 
we will furnish them all with employment, and 
pay them higher wages than they received under 
their late engagements. 

Yet, although a large majority of the people 
have not sufiered any great losses from the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, it is very certain that the 
General Government has been impeded in_ its 








operations by this event. It is without money to 
defray its current expenditures and to discharge its 
debts. One can not but admire the liberality 
which has been shown by the opposition towards 
the administration in this critical posture of its 
affairs. The Government is daily abused for not 
paying its debts in specie, and is denounced as a 
bankrupt! 

What are the facts? There are some twelve 
millions of public money in the State banks, depo- 
sited for safe keeping, which those banks are bound 
by contract to pay over to the Government on de- 
mand. In addition to this, there are due from the 
importing merchants about four or five millions for 
duties on imported goods, which ought to have been 
paid into the Treasury by the Ist day of October. 
The banks, in the first place, shut their doors, and 
refused to pay a dollar in specie when demanded fot 
the use of the Government, and to enable it to pay 
its debts. In the second place, the merchants peti- 
tion fora longer time to pay what they owe, al- 
leging that they cannot procure money even to pay 
their postage, much less the debts they owe Gov- 
ernment; though it seems they, some how or other, 
pick up a good deal for exportation! In this state of 
things, the resources of the Government thus cut 
off, the professed friends of the banks and the mer- 
chants turn round and abuse the same Government 
because it does not pay its debts, and pay them in 
specie! What would be thought of such a transac- 
tion between two individuals? One deposites ten 
thousand dollars with another for safe keeping. In 
a short time, he calls for a thousand dollars, to pay 
off the last and only debt he owes in the world. 
The depository locks his drawer, and refuses to let 
him have a cent; and, to add insult to injury, he 
sneeringly calls him a bankrupt, and insists upon 
his paying up his debts! A scoundrel who would 
conduct himself in this manner would he driven 
from society by the common sentiment of all ho- 
nest men. 

These are the circumstances under which we 
have been called together; and the question is, what 
are we todo? Have we the constitutional power to 
do any thing for the country? If so, what is it? 
and shall we do it? 

Here I can not but advert to the extraordinary 
course pursued by the leading opposition newspa- 
pers of the country. After “ making the welkin 
ring” with their cries of public distress for some 
months past; after demanding, in the most peremp- 
tory manner, that the Executive should convene 
Congress, to give relief to a suffering country, now, 
when we are convened, they advise their political 
friends in the two Houses to propose nothing; 
to offer nothing; to suggest no plan for re- 
lief; but to leave the matter entirely with the 
administration and its friends!’ Their language is, 
‘let the fourth-rate men, who have involved us in 
these troubles devise the mode of extricating us!” 
The country, according to them, is in deep and un- 
parallelled distress; it is groaning under affliction, 
and upon the verge of despair; yet in this condi- 
rien, they refuse to lifta finger to save it! This 
comes too from the ‘Simon Pures,” the “no party” 
men! This proposition is made by those, who 
are always for their country, and never for party. 
These are the men who are constantly whining 
about corrupt presses, and corrupt politicians. They 
not only refuse to offer any plan for relief; but 
have, so far, shown a disposition to oppose every 
thing offered by the administration and its friends. 
This, sir, I suppose is modern patriotism! | 

The same sentiments, in part, have been re- 
peated:in this House. We have been distinctly 
told that the opposition had no plan w offer. Gen- 
tlemen seem to have taken their cue from the or- 
gans of their party. Thus far, the principle has 
been acted upon. All our measures are opposed 
with violence, and nothing is proposed as a sub- 
stitute. We shall see whether this game will be 
played out to the end. If so, it makes but little 
difference what are men’s professions. ‘The peo- 
ple will judge them by their acts. If they conti- 
nue to act upon tis principle throughout what 
they denominate the present great and perilous 
crisis of the country, they will furnish the 
most indubitable evidence that their great ob- 
ject is political power, regardless of the means 








































by which it is to be attained. They will prove to 
all impartial observers that, with loud professions 
of disinterestedness upon their lips, they are in 
reality fighting for the “spoils,” and that all their 
measures are so shaped and directed as to turn the 
dominant party out of power, and elevate them- 
selves to the vacancies thus created. Sir, such a 
party as this deserves no support from the honest 
and intelligent people of the United States. Men 
who, when their country calls for relief, turn a 
deaf ear to her complaints, and practically ‘mock 
at her calamity,” are destitute of that patriotism 
which should distinguish every true-hearted Ameri- 
can. And if I were disposed to recriminate, to 
indulge in the use of such epithets as are daily 
thrown out against the democratic party, I would 
pronounce such a party to be a mere corps of 
political mercenaries and miserable demagogues, 
seeking their own advancement, without reference 
to the public welfare; in a word, to be the most 
unprincipled, corrupt, and rotten-hearted faction 
that has ever appeared in this country. But I 
will not indulge in such language. It belongs to 
the opposition vocabulary, and I leave it with 
them. 

What do we propose as measures suited to the 
present crisis? ‘To understand the policy of the 
friends of the administration, we must view the in- 
dividual measures as composing a whole; as se- 
parate parts of one scheme. 

First: We have a bill on our table, proposing 
to allow time to the deposite banks to pay np the 
balance they owe the Government by instalments; 
so as to relieve them frem the necessity of distres- 
sing their debtors by rapid collections, involving 
the sacrifice of individual property. 

Secondly: We have a bill to allow longer ume 
to the importing merchants to pay the duties they 
owe the Government, upon their giving new bonds, 
with satisfactory security, and paying interest on 
the amount they owe. ‘This saves them from a 
heavy pressure; enables them to give time to the 
merchants of the interior, who owe them; and al- 
low the merchants of the interior to indulge the 
people who have purchased their goods on credit. 

Thirdly: A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue Treasury notes, to an amount 
not exceeding ten millions, to aid the Government 
in carrying on its operations until those who owe 
us are able to pay.. These notes will be receivable 
in payment for lands and all public dues; will cir- 
culate through the community as a substitute foi 
money; and will relieve the necessities of the coun- 
try, by adding that much to the description of eir- 
culating medium which is needed by the mer- 
chants and banks to pay the Government what they 
owe. ‘They complain that specie is not to be had; 
these notes will answer the same purpose in their 
dealings with the Government. 

Fourthly: As the banks have cut loose from the 
Government by their own act, we propose to leave 
them in that condition, and hereafter to take care 
of our money ourselves without their assistance; 
and we have a bill for that purpose, familiarly 
called the Sub-Treasury bill. 

These are our prominent, leading measures. 
We say they will afford relief {to both Government 
and people, and that they afford all the relief which 
our constitutional authority, or the exigencies of the 
crisis, requires at our hands. We relieve the banks 
and merchants directly, immediately; and indirectly 
we relieve other classes of the community. The 
influence of this scheme will reach nearly every 
man in the country, in one way uranother. tt 
will especially benefit the pianters and farmers, by 
enabling the banks to furnish facilities to aid in 
taking the fall crops to market. By aiding the 
traders, we keep up the prices of the great staples 
where they are raised; and by giving time to the 
banks, we enable them to furnish purchasers in the 
market with means to buy the productions of our 
soil. 

So far as regards the banks and the merchants, 
I have nothing to say in their justification. They 
have not done well; but at the same time it is to 
be remembered, that their misfortunes have been 
in some degree brought upon them by circamstan- 
ces over which they had no control. We must 
deal gently with them ; especially when their inte- 
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rest is so interwoven with the business and interests 
of other portions of the people. 

In relation to the merchants, I will say, that I 
make no war upon them. There are many of 
them who are highly valuable citizens, and men 
whom I esteem. } listened this morning to a splen- 
did eulogy pronounced upon them by a distinguish- 
ed gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sergeant.) 
There was much truth in what he said; but I am 
far from agreeing with him in all the sentiments 
which he advanced. I know their influence in so- 
ciety, from the great importer, through the whole- 
sale dealer, down to the little country retailer, who 
talks about banks, currency, and exchange, to his 
neighbors, and exerts his ledger influence over those 
who buy of him, at all our important elections. I 
am aware that they, in effect, regulate our currency 
now, anc have done so in all time past. When a 
bank note is presented to an individual, the first 
question he asks, if he does not know it to he good, 
is, “do they take this in the stores?” If it is taken 
by the merchants in the little town near him, he 
receives it; if not, he rejects it. 

It may be conceded that punctuality and fidelity 
are traits in the character of the merchant of all 
countries. These are the life of trade, without 
which it could not exist. I is their interest to be 
faithful and punctual in their engagements. AndI 
have read and seen enough to satisfy me, that, asa 
class, interest is the ruling principle with them. 
Many honorable exceptions there undoubtedly are; 
batsuch has been their general character, from the 
days when they bought Joseph and sold him into 
ig) pt, down to the period when they furnished the 
enemy with provisions, and smuggled goods into 
the country during the last war. 

Look at history. What were the Republics of 
Carthage, of Venice, of Genoa? Governments of 
merc ants. When did they ever observe any rule 
©! conduct but their own interest? What is Eng- 
jand but a nauon of merchants; and the whole 
is and but a great banking establishment? Where 
has she ever faltered in the pursuit of an object, 
if her interest required the pursuit? Nay, 
sir, Im Our OWN country, young as it is, ex- 
perience has taught us that the merchants could 
drive us into a war in defence of commerce, 
of “ free trade and sailors’ rights,” and then throw 
every impediment in the way of our Government 
in the successful prosecution of that war; evincing 
that they were the most mercenary, if not the least 
patriotic, of our citizens. I know it is an easy mat- 
ter to deny all this; and so it is to deny the truth of 
any fact recorded in history, if a gentleman choose 
to take that responsibility. 

However much, therefore, I may respect indivi- 
duals belonging to this profession, as a class, those 
who have deluged the country with foreign mer- 
chandise; invoived us in a foreign debt of more than 
thirty millions, and produced a necessity for ship- 
ping one-half our specie from the country to pay 
this debt, deserve no peculiar favor from the Go- 
vernment. 

Sull we must do right, whether they do or not. 
We propose to relieve them in the present crisis, 
by the measure to which I have referred. Are 
gentlemen not satisfied with this? Do the mer- 
chants ask any thing else? What would they have? 
Shall we pay their debts? Does any man advo- 
cate this doctrine? We have no power by the 
Constitution to do so. Besides, it would be gross 
injustice, if we had the power. Where would 
we get the money? Out of the Treasury, of course. 
Shall we take the money raised frem one set of 
our citizens to pay the debts of another set?) Who 

will advecate such a proposition? No one will 
have the hardihood to do so. And if we donot 
resort to such a measure, then there is no other re- 
lief to be given but that which we now offer. 

I know that some gentlemen, during the dis- 
cussion, talked of the reliet given by the Govern- 
iment of France, in the time of the great Missis- 
sippi scheme, which embarrassed the whole nation: 
and others have told us of the measures adopted by 
the Parliament of England, at the time of the South 
Sea bubble, which deranged the monetary affairs 
ofanentue kingdom. Are these examples for our 
imitation? Shall we assume powers, never dele- 
gated to us by the Constitution, that we may imi- 
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tate a despotic Government, such as France had 
at that day; or to follow the footsteps of the British 
Parliament; a body, who, in the language of Eng- 
lish law writers, is claimed to be “ omnipotent?” 
This would be indeed an act of usurpation, for 
which not only the American people, but “ the 
very stones might cry out against us!” 

But some gentlemen have been candid enough 
to admit, that a NATIONAL BANK is what 
they want. 1 commend them for their frankness. 
That is what the great body of the opposition really 
want, if they would come out manfully and avow 
their sentiments. It seems we ought to have a great 
“REGULATOR OF THE cuRRENCY.” I had intended 
to make some observations upon this subject, par- 
ticularly in reference to the Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States, but the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Petter,) in a specch to- 
day, which for ability and force of argument has 
been seldom equalled, and never surpassed, in this 
House, portrayed this subject so fully, that I will 
not dwell upon it. He has placed the whole mat- 
ter in a rauch clearer light than I could hope to do. 

It is important to remark, however, that the old 
Bank of the United States never did regulate the 
currency; it could not prevent over issues on the 
part of other banks; and it constantly indulged in 
expansions and contractions of its own, which left 
the prices of property, in all parts of the country, 
uncertain and unstable. However currently its 


own paper might pass, it was not always conver- 


tible into gold and silver, without trouble and ex- 


pense to the holder, because its bills were not al- 


ways redeemable at the offices where they were 
issued, and in the neighborhoods where they circu- 
lated. And the value of its paper, iis universa! 
credit of which we hear so much, was owing 


chiefly to the endorsement of the Government, 
which received it in payment of all public dues. The 
purchasers of land sought after it to buy the public 
The im, orting merchants collected it to 
pay their duties; and, of course, the wholesale and 
retail merchants took it, because the importers pre- 
Thus the impress of the Government 
caused it to pass in all parts of the Union; but that 
same impress wou!d have caused the paper of any 


domain. 


ferred it. 


other bank to pass in the same manner. 


If the old bank did produce a uniform currency; 
did act as a regulator restraining the other banks 
within due bounds, why has not the present Bank 
When the 
charter had been obtained from the State, and Mr. 
Biddle had called the stockholders together, to de- 


of Pennsylvania done the same thing? 
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during the last twenty years; and his reputation 
a financier ought to fal! at least fifty per cen in 
the estimation of all his political friends, sis 

One word in regard to exchanges, which geni}, 
men think the Government ought to regulate, 
What are exchanges? I do not profess to be « 
financier, but 1 endeavor to understand th ; 
jects for myself, and to take what I co 
plain, common sense view of them. 
then, are the means whereby capital or money . 
transported from one part of the country ;, 
another. I have a thousand or ten thousand do}. 
lars at Cincinnati, and I want to use it at Phila. 
delphia or New York. By means of a pj) of 
exchange, or bank notes, I am enabled to trans. 
port it free of cost. I take my specie to the bank 
and deposite it there, and, in lieu of it, they give 
me a bill of exchange on some bank or individual 
in Philadelphia, who pays me the money when | 
get there; or they furnish me United States Bank 
noies, which I can put in my pocket-book and 
cairy without trouble or expense. This is a con. 
venient operation for me, but the question js this: 
is the Government bound to furnish this accommoda. 
tion to individuals? 

What is money? Is it any thing but property? 
It is considered a medium of trade and commerce: 
so it is; but still it is one of the forms of property, 
What is the difference between a thousand dollars 
in money, and a thousand dollars in pork or flour 
except that one is more easy of transportation than 
the other, and that the owner of the pork or flour js 
obliged to make sale of his property to turn it into 
cash. So, if the owner of the money wants pork 
he is obliged to sell his money for the purpose of 
obtaining it. It is property, then. Now, if the 
Government is bound to furnish those who have 
money with the means of transporting it, free of 
expense, from one part of the Union to another, are 
they not equally bound to furnish the means of 
transporting every other species of property in like 
manner? Is equality one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Government? Shall any one set of 
men have laws made for their peculiar benefit, 
which are to reach no other class? Is this just? If 
it is not, then the Government shculd farnish the 
means of taking our flour, pork, cotton, tobacco, 
horses, mules, and cattle to market. One man has 
ten thousand dollars in cash at Cincinnati; another 
has ten thousand dollars worth of flour; and a third 
ten thousand dollars worth of mules, at the same 
place. If the Government is bound to make a na- 
tional bank, to transport the money to Philadelphia, 
it is equally beund to furnish a national steamboat 
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cide whether they would accept the new charter, 
he informed them that the new one was better for 
them, and for the public, than the old one; that the 
connection between the bank and the Government 
had never been of any advantage to the bank; and 
that, for all the purposes of currency, commerce, 
&c. the present bank would be better and stronger 
than the former. Now, was this true? If so, then, 
according to the arguments of gentlemen, the bank 
could have prevented ali the present difficulties. 
If it could have prevented them and would not, it 
is unpatriotic, and ought not to be trusted. If it 
could not prevent them, then it does not possess 
the power ascribed to it; and if this bank can not 
regulate the others, then the old one could not; for 
Mr. Biddle declared that this one was more power- 
ful for all good purposes than the former. Who 
knows better than he the respective powers of the 
two corporations?) And yet we see that this boast- 
ed giant was one of the first banks in the country 
tolay down its arms, to close its doors, and thereby 
to admit its inability to redeem its paper. For, I 
care not who says to the contrary, no man will 
convince me that the bank was able to go on. No, 
sir: it stopped from sheer necessity. If it had 
possessed the ability to redeem its paper, who 
does not see that it would have gone on paying 
specie after the other banks had stopped, and thus 
compelled the Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
deposite law of 1836, to place the public money in 
its vaults—thus achieving a complete victory over 
the Government and a large majority of the Ameri- 
can people, who have rejected it as a fiscal agent. 
If Mr. Biddle had the means to go on at the time 
he stopped payment, he committed the greatest 
financial and political blunder that has occurred 


to take the flour to New Orleans, and national mule 
drivers to take the mules to South Carolina. If any 
gentleman can point out the difference, and show 
why a distinction is to be made among the cases, 
and especially, why the peculiar privilege should be 
given to the individual who has the money—a class 
who aré generally better able to take care of them- 
selves than any other—I should really be pleased 
to hear the argument. 

But we have one consolation in all this contro- 
versy. If a national bank is a sovereign remedy 
for all the evils—pecuniary, political, and physi- 
cal, with which we can be afflicted; if it is a panacea 
for derangements of the currency; for party con- 
flicts, endangering the stability of the Union: for 
cholera, and for short crops of wheat, corn, and 
cotton—one thing is quite certain: we can adopt 
this remedy whenever we think proper. This isa 
great privilege we enjoy. I admit, however, that 
that there is no prospect of getting a bank during 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration, and so faras I 
am concerned, individually, I am willing to trya 
few more “experiments,” as they are called, before 
I resort to it. When we have gone the “rounds,” 
and find that nothing else will save us from ruin, 
it will be time enough then to begin to think of 
making a national bank. 

But I return to the measures now before us. 
By issuing Treasury notes we use our credit to 
enable us to carry on the operations of the Go- 
vernment. We cannot pay our debts. Why? 
Because those who owe us can not pay. We must 
either prosecute them and compel them to sue their 
debtors, or we must give time, and enable them to 
indulge those who owe them. We prefer the latter 
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se; and when an individual who has a claim 
5 the Government for provisions furnished to the 
al or for any other service, calls for his money, 
* ‘ell him we cannot pay for want of funds, but 
qegive him our note, payable at the end of a 
war. He is not obliged to take this. He has a 
aght to demand gold or silver; but he will take the 


se in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; for by 


u 


wiling upon any bank or merchant that owes the 
Government, he can get money or currency for his 
vote that will answer his purpose where he resides. 

Por example: the deposite banks in Cincinnati 
gould buy his note and give him their paper, 
which, in common business, would answer him as 
yell as specie. The bank would send in the note 
othe Treasury, and get credit for that amount in 
iheit dealings with the Government. We do in 
his case What an honest man does in his own af- 
girs. We settle; and not having the money, we 
give our note for the amount due ; and our creditor 
aiher holds the note till it becomes due, or he trades 
of for property or cash, as may best suit his 
own convenience or interest. 

By the time our notes are due, we shall be able 
o lift them, with the money paid in by the banks 
and the merchanis, and from the current receipts 
into the Treasury from duties and public lands; 
we will have relieved both Government and people 
by thus using our credit; the debts due to us will 
be paid without distressing any ene; and our paper 
will be redeemed. The measure is, therefore, a 
salutary one. It has been tried before; especially 
during the last war. It should not be resorted to 
upon light or trivial occasions; but when the pub- 
ic interests require it, no one should hesitate to 
lend his support to a course of policy which is both 
cafe and beneficial, 

The Sub-Treasury system, as it is called, seems 
0 have excited more alarm in certain quarters, 
than any other proposition before us. It is said 
we are about to cut loose from the banks; to turn 
them adrift to take care of themselves, and to be 
iriven about by wind and tide till they are wrecked 
ipon some dangerous coast, or lost amidst the 
conflict of elements which they will be forced to 
encounter. Is this true? Are we about to cut 
loose from banks? Why, sir, they have cut 
lose from us. They have divorced them- 
selves; or rather they have cloped from our 
bed and board, without just cause or provoca- 
tion; and have carried off all the money and 
jewellery they could find about the house, 
at the time of their elopement. All that we say is, 
that, if they attempt to return, we shall shut the 
doors upon them ; and, in the meantime, give no- 
lice that we will pay no debts of their contracting 
afier this date! If any man trusts them, it will be 
his affair, and not ours. This is our position, and 
it is nothing more nor less. They have left us, 
and not we them ; and we have no disposition to 
tenew the connection. Hereafter, we intend to 
take care of our money ourselves. We claim the 
same right that every man in the country exercises 
—the right to manage our own funds, without em- 
ploying banks to do it for us. Ne one can com- 
plain of this. The banks have no more right to 
the money of the Government than they have to 
that of individuals. The law declared that, if 
hey suspended specie payments, they should no 
ger be public depositories. They did suspend, 
and the Secretary obeyed the law. That is the 
whole story. 

The administration has been accused of hostility 
towards the State banks. How has it been shown? 
Vhere is it manifested? In the Message? In the 
ftport of the Secretary? I defy any man to finda 
Word in either of those documents evincing hostility 
‘othe State institutions. On the contrary, both 
‘hese documents treat the banks with great mild- 
vess. Is itin the measures emanating from our 
committee? We furnish proof to the contrary. Our 
_ allows time for settlement with all the deposite 
tanks; and if the time named is not long enough, 
‘et the House give further indulgence; for one, I 

Will cheerfully vote for it. This charge is utterly 
without foundation. ‘The administration leaves 
State institutions where they have always been— 


uncer the care of the people and Governments of 


the several States in which they are situated. [1 
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has no control over them, and desires none. 
takes no stand for them or against them, simply 
because it is a subject with which the General Go- 
vernment has nothing to do. There are objects 
enough within the pale of its constitutional powers 
to emply all its energies, without going beyond 
them to embroil itself in controversies with the 
State authorities. 

We have heard much recently about “two cur- 
rencies—one for the Government, and the other for the 
people.” So far as such language has been used 
here, I will not call it miserable newspaper slang ; 
though in another sense it is so; for we see it daily 
in the party newspapers of the country. I consider 
ita most pitiful party subterfuge, to alarm the pub- 
lic mind, and create prejudices among the people, 
in regard to the system of collecting and keeping 
the public money now proposed, before time has 
been given to examine its principles and details. 
Two currencies! Why, the Administration does 
not propose to create one currency, much less two. 
It makes no currency; the Constitution has done 
that. We propose to adhere to the Constitution. 
Does any one object to that? The revenues are to 
be collected in money;: or, fora time, partly in 
money, and partly in paper equivalent to it; and, 
ultimately, if you please, in hard money. If any 
man is opposed to this, let him quarrel with the 
Constitution. Does the Government claim more 
than private citizens?) Has not every man a right 
to specie in payment of his debts? Is any one 
bound to take paper? If a citizen has land to sell, 
ishe bound to take any thing but specie for it, if 
he choose to ask that and to refuse paper? Have 
not the whole people the right to do what each one 
can do? What do we mean by the Government? 
You mean the persons who happen to be in office at 
this time—those who now administer the Govern- 
ment. They are but the temporary agenisof the peo- 
ple; and they will collect revenue in whatever the 
people direct . Itis no affair of the individual agents. 
It is the people’s business, and is for the benefit of 
the whole country. Gentlemen talk about the 
Government as they would in England, where the 
Government of King and nobles may have a dis- 
tinct and separate interest from that of the people. 
Here the interests are the same. The people de- 
cide, through Congress, in what their federal reve- 
nue shall be received; they decide, through the 
State Legislatures, in what their State revenue 
shall be taken; and they then decide, each man for 
himself, in what his own revenue shall be collect- 
ed; and what kind of money, or bank paper, he 
will receive from those who owe him. Away with 
all suca trash then, about “ one currency for the 
Government, and another for the people.” It is 
unworthy to be either propagated, or listened to, 
by any man of enlightened understanding. 

Those who assume to be the especial friends of 
the State banks complain that the General Govern- 
ment has lost confidence in them, and has changed 
its ground in regard to the system of depositories. 
The case isa plain one. The banks have failed 
to perform their engagements; they have violated 
their contracts with the Government; they have 
got our money, and cannot pay it out to meet the 
wants of the public. The system has, ‘practically, 
failed to answer the purposes for which it was 
adopted. Now, although the banks may have 
been honest, and may have been driven to this 
condition of things without any agency of their 
own; although they may make it appear that the 
system has not had a fair trial, and that, under a 
new organization, they could do better than hereto- 
fore, still the administration is under no obligation 
to try them again. It does not choose to do so, and 
neither they nor their friends have any right to com- 


propose to make them our depositories now, whilst 
they refuse to pay their notes in specie; nor would any 
man ask us to take their notes in payment of public 
dues. That would be too monstrous to find ad- 
vocates any where. What then is proposed? 
Shall we say that the banks which resume in 
ninety days shall receive the deposites; and their pa- 
per shall be taken in payment of public dues? Such 
an act would be a direct transfer of the public 
money to Nicholas Biddle’s bank. Why, sir, no 
banks can resume specie payments, who have any 
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plain. What can we do for them? Surely no one will | 
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It I paper in circulation, until the drain of specie to 


Europe is stopped. When is that to be? Specie is 
now worth in England only three per cent interest. 
On British securities, plenty of it can be had at that 
rate. No one will deny this. Through the agency 
of his British stockholders, Mr. Biddle can get what 
money he wants. Suppose he were to nego- 
tate a loan of ten or twenty millions in 
London ; enabling him to draw bills to that 
amount; bring down the exchange to par, and 
thereby stop the exportation of specie at 
once. Every body knows that he can do this if 
he will. He could then resume specie payment 
at once; and, holding the exchange of the country 
in his own hands, he could control the other banks 
who would, or would not, resume at the same time, 
as he might direct. Without his approbation, they 
would have to wait till the foreign debt was ar- 
ranged through his means. Then the drain would 
be stopped, and they could resume in spite of him. 
But, in the interval, under our law, he would re- 
sume specie payments, and demand the public de- 
posites. Who could prevent his getting them? 
He would inevitably obtain them under such a pro- 
vision; and those who may alvocate this policy, 
whatever may be their purposes, are, in reality, 
playing into the hands of the United States Bank. 
Let them beware of this, lest the seed they now 
sow should hereafter produce a harvest of public 
calamity and individual mortification. 

I shall not pause to discuss the’merits of the Sub- 
Treasury system. It will be time enough to do that 
when the bill comes before the House for its action. 
But I must say, in passing, that it is amusing to 
see the subterfuges to which the opposition are 
driven, to keep up aclamor. For years past they 
have been abusing the Executive branch of the 
Government for having seized the sword and the 
purse; for having usurped all power, and trainpled 
upon the Constitution; and especially, for having 
added an enormous amount of power and influence 
to what it formerly possessed, by its control over 
nearly one hundred deposite banks. Ali the presi- 
dents, cashiers, stockholders, and borrowers were 
supposed to be under Executive control, forming a 
large army, to enter the fields with millions of mo- 
ney, at every election! Now, what do we hear? The 
banks hare separated from the Government. What- 
ever influence the Executive ever possessed over them 
is gone. [t is proposed by the President not to employ 
any such agencies in future; but to let the money re- 
main in the hands of the collecting officers, who 
are to pay it out as it is wanted. It is not pro- 
posed, by the bill before us, to increase the num- 
ber of officers at all. There may be a few more 
clerks wanted; but the increase is too trifling to 
be named. Here isthe Executive, endeavoring to 
keep clear of his old “army of dependants,” and to 
our utter astonishment, the opposition are trying to 
force them upon him! They are abusing him for 
trying to get rid of this very patronage which they 
have so much deprecated in past time. What con- 
sistency there is in the public course of these gen- 
tlemen! Let the President do what he will, they 
oppose him. If he has patronage, they abuse him 
for it; if he proposes to abandon it, they abuse him 
for that. If he remains silent, they quarrel with 
him because he does not speak out and let the 
country know what he thinks. If he gives his 
views upon a question, and suggests a course with- 
out expressly advising it, then they cry out “non- 
committal;” and if he comes out boldly, and recom- 
mends a measure as, in his opinion, fraught with 
public good, they denounce him as a tyrant, at- 
tempting to dictate to the “‘House of Commons,” 
the representatives of a free people, what they shal! 
do in a great public emergency! This, 1 suppose, 
is what is called, now-a-days, being “‘for our country, 
and against a party.” 

We have a most extraordinary scene before us 
in regard to this bill. It is the tendency of all 
Executive departments to accumulate power and 
patronage. Here is the Executive of our Go- 
vernmeat, voluntarily proposing to relinquish pa- 
tronage, and those who are in opposilion striving to 
retain it in his possession, to force it upon him. It 
is perhaps the first instance in the history of free 
Governments where such a proposition has been 
made, and has met with opposition in such a quarter, 
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What we shall see next, no man can even con- 
jecture. 

By this scheme we shall be able, at all times, in 
peace and in war, to command our owa funds. 
No revulsion in trade; no expansion or contraction 
of paper currency, no movements of speculators, 
will ever embarrass the operations of the Govern- 
ment. The expense is but trifling, probably not 
iity thousand dollars a year. The losses from 
miscoaduct of pablc officers will be no greater 
than at present, for the money now all passes 
through the hands of these same men. Are not 
our Officers as honest as ihe ollicers of banks? Can- 
not the Goverament provide vaults that will be as 
strong and secure as the vaults of banks? In a 
word, we have the alternatives presented to us, 
either to adopt this system, or resort to a national 
bank; for to that point we must come, if we can- 
not devise a mode 
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of collecting, keeping, and trans- 
ferring public mouey without bank agency. 

By receiving our revenucs in specie, and paying 
it out among the pec ple, we keep it in circulation. 
We thus create a demand for it in the country, and 


prevent its ¢g ‘abroad. We shall infuse a larger 
» basis into the ctrculating medium, and ren- 

the State bar ; » solid and permanc hi 
: VARKS MOT ua and permanent than 


they are at present. ‘This policy will prevent sud- 
len and @ieat fluctuations, and will, in fact, aid the 
‘reasing the public confidence in their 


meet their engagements. 


Vass these bills, and all the banks which have 
nh prudently managed can resume specie pay- 
ments in a short time. There are but two obsta- 
cles now whica prevent then from doing so. The 


first is, the debt due to the Government; and the 
other, the debt due abroad. Our bill for settling 
with the banks, and allowing them time, removes 
the first ditheulty. ‘They can then open their doors 
without of having a Government draft 
presented, which would drain all the specie from 
tneir Vaulis, and compel them to suspend a second 
tune. As to the other obstacle, much of the foreign 
debt has been already paid; and by giving time to 
the merchants to pay the debt which they owe us, 
we enable. them to discharge and arrange the re- 
mainder. The crops of this year—the cotton and 
tobacco—will pay a large portion of the foreign 
debt. Time will be obtained for some part of it, 
and imsolvencies will discharge the remainder. 
The drain of hard money will, in a short time, be 
suspended; the banks can resume; business will 
revive; and the industry, frugality, and enterprise 
of the American character will soon restore the 
country to that flourishing condition in which we 
saw it one year ago. 

The bill, now before us, to postpone the fourth 
instalment of the public deposites with the States, 
involves three questions. Do we want the money? 
Have we a right to retain it? Is it expedient to do 
so? Settle interrogatories, and we shail 
know how to vote upon the proposition to with- 
hold the money. 

As to the first, [do not see how there can be a 
doubt. The President declares in his message that 
there is a deficit in the Treasury, and that this mo- 
hey ts needed for defraying the public expenditures. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has told us the 
‘same thing in his report, and informed us that he 
has not the means of paying over the money to the 
States, because there are no funds available for 
that purpose. Here are the high functionarics of the 
i xecutive Department ofticially stating to Congress 
to the American people, and to the world, in distinct 
and positive terms, that we want this money for the 
immediate use of the General Government; that 
there is a deficit in the Treasury; and yet gentlemen 
here pretend to doubt about it. 


th fear 


these 


pte In opposition to 
these official statements, we have the guesses and 
conjectures of members upon this floor, who ask us 
to vole against the bill, because they say they can- 
not understand the Secretary’s report. ‘Sir, I will 
not say that there are nene so blind as those eho 
will nol see; but T will say, that without pretending 
to any more sagacity or financial skill than other 
geutlemen, I have not found the slightest difficulty 
in understanding the report. One would suppose, 
from remarks here, that Mr. Woodbury deserves 
to have been consigned to a “dunce block” from 
his ehildhood to the present hour; that he is not 





qualified to play clerk in a counting-house, much 
less to take charge of the finances of a great nation. 
Let us look at his report for a moment, and see 
whether there is really any thing so unintelligible 
about it. 

The question of a deficit has nothing to do with 
the thirty-seven millions intended to have been 
deposited with the States. Let us leave that out 
of the calculation entirely. Its introduction only 
serves to confuse the mind. 

There was in the Treasury on the first of January, 


1837 - - - - $6,670,137 
The money received during the first 

six months of the year is - - 13,187,182 
The revenue for the lest half of the 

year will be - - - 7,000,000 





Making, in all - - - $26,857,319 
These are are our means for defraying the ex- 

penditures of the year: 

The expenditures for the first half of the year 1537, 
are - - - - $16,733,844 

For the last half of the year will be - 16,000,000 





Total expenditures for 1837 - - 32,733,884 
Deduct the amount of our funds - 26,857,319 
Balance against the Treasury - $5,876,565 


Here is aclear balance of nearly six millions, 
which must be provided for in some way. There 
isno mistake about it. There can be none. He 
that runs may read; and with all the mystification 
of genutemen, the figures will tell the trath, and 
must invariably produce the same result. 

The law regulating the Mint authorizes the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to employ a million of dol- 
lars in that establishment, to purchase ballion, and 
keep the whole in active operation. And the de- 
posite law contemplated that there shonld always 
be a surp!ns in the Treasury of soine five millions, 
to Meet contingencies, which are unforseen, and 
not specially provided for. 


Take the above deficit - - $5,786,565 
Add for the Mint - - 1,000,000 


Say for contingent fund only 3,000,000 


$9,876,565 

And we have a total snm of nearly ten millions, 
to be provided for this year. 

This calculation is so plain and simple, that a 
child can comprehend it; and yet grave and inteili- 
gent statesmen are daily complaining that the re- 
port of the Secretary on the state of the finances is so 
involved and obscure that they cannot understand 
any thing about our pecuniary conditlon! 

How is it proposed to get rid of this deficiency? 
The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Dawson) pro- 
posed the other day to supply it, by applying the 
unexpended balances of appropriations to that ob- 
ject Was ever such an idea heard of before? The 
unexpended balances are sums ordered by law to 
be paid out of the Treasury for various purposes, 
but which have not yet been paid. They are debts 
which the Government owes, but which are not yet 
due. They amount at present to twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘The gentleman made the strange 
mistake of supposing that these balances were mo- 
ney in the Treasury, when they are claims upon the 
Treasury. His propositien amounts to this: A owes 
thirty-two dollars, and has but twenty-six dollars 
to pay it with. Besides this, his note is out for 
twevty-four dollars, but it will not be due till next 
year. He complai® to B thatthere is a deficiency 
in his treasury of six dollars, having but twenty-six 
dollars to pay thirty-two with. His friend gravely 
advises him to take a part of that twenty-four dotlars, 
which is not due til next year, and pay off the six 
dollars that are now due! In other words, the gen- 
tleman supposes that the amount which a man 
owes indicates the amount of money he has in 
possession, especially if the debt is not due ull next 
year! 

What is the next financial scheme for supplying 
this deficit? The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. 





Bell,) after a number of calculations for the relief 


of the Treasury, informed us that there were five 
millions of money in the hands of disbursing offi- 
cers which had been kept out of view by the Secre- 
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tary, and seemed to have been lost sight of by yp, 
House. He felicitated himse}f upon the discover, 
and defied any one to overthrow his position. [,,, 
us see how this matter is. 

The expenditures of the year are thirty-two » 
lions, and the means twenty-six. I speal: in y al 
numbers, without noticing fractions. This leaves a 
deficit of six millions. But where are these twenty. 
six millions? Part of that sum has been coljeciej 
and part has not; it is yet to come into the Treas 
during the year. Of that which has been coljecie, 
part of it is paid out; part of it has been given 
disbursing officers, who are ordered to pay it i 
to the persons who are entitled to it; and the pe. 
lance remains in the banks, the mint, and in thp 
hands of receivers of land offices and collectors 
customs. When the Secretary comes to inform 
Congress where the money is, he states that par 
of itis in the hands of these officers. Bat doo 
that give him any more money than the twenty-six 
millions? It is preposterous to talk about it. ” Le: 
me illustrate the case. A owes two hundred 4). 
lars, due in small sums, to various individuals; he 
has but one hundred dollars in the world, and ap. 
plies to his friend B to loan him another hund; 
to discharge the claims against him. B inguin 
of him where his one hundred dollars are. He ap. 
swers: fifty dollars in bank, forty dollars in his 
drawer, and ten dollars in the hand of a frieqd 
who has agreed to call, the first time he goes ty 
town, and paya balance of that amount which |y 
owes ina store; and he is not certain whether his 
friend has yet been to town and paid it or net. Now 
what should we think of B. if he were to direct A 
to go to his friend, and get that ten dollars from him, 
and tell him he would then only want to borrow 
ninety dollars, instead of a hundred!!? — Conld 4 
believe him to be serious? And yet that is the 
exact proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
word for word, and letter for letter. Was ever such 
a plan invented before by a financier to relieve ai 
embarrassed Treasury? Why, A might as well go 
and get the forty dollars in his drawer also, and 
then he would have butfifty dollars to borrow; and 
he would then call at the bank, and get his filty doliars 
in deposite, he would not want to borrow an 
thing, and his one hundred dollars would thus be 
made to discharge debts, to the amount of two hun- 
dred. Sir, this system is not quite equal to the 
“philosopher’s stone” which transmutes every thing 
it touches into gold; but except that, it is superior 
to anv thing within my knowledge for multiplying 
individual and national wealth. 

Several gentlemen have advise us to repeal the 
appropriations of last year, and thus get clear of 
our embarrassments. Why do they not briog for- 
ward a bill for that purpose? What appropriations 
will they repeal? What public works are to be 
suspended? What roads, harbors, rivers, custom 
houses, light-houses, are to be curtailed of the 
sums set apart for their benefit? Give us the items, 
and let us see who will vote forthem. Are the sums 
allowed for the support of civil officers of the Go- 
vernment, for the army, the navy, the Florida wat, 
or the removal of Indians, to be curtailed? Shall 
we delay the payments under Indian treaties, ani 
involve ourselves in more wars with them? Are 
the public works to be suspended, where contracts 
are already made and hands employed upon thew! 
Shall we violate our coutracts, and turn a large 
number of individuals out of employment? W: uld 
this be relieving the people? Are the public works 
to be damaged, by remaining in an wnfinishe 
state, and large expenses incurred in collectin? 
hands together at some future period—an ¢& 
pense which we intended to avoid, by mak- 
ing large appropriations, so that the hands 
need not be scattered, but could be kept lo- 
gether, and go on till the works were finished 
Finally, as fifteen millions of the appropra- 
tions have been postponed until next yeal,— 
so we are informed by the Secretary,—are these 
the same appropriations which gentlemen propose 
to postpone again, or are they o.her and different 
ones?’ Let us have light on this subject. Conjec- 
tures and generalities will not justify us in leaving 
the Treasury empty, and the public service Ut 
provided for, in direct opposition to the statemen’s 
of the Head of the Department. 
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Have we a right to withhold this money? Upon 
this point it does seem to me that gentlemen have 
ran wild. With all due respect for them, I must 
cay that their arguments remind me of scenes [ 
have witnessed, when a very young man, be- 
fore a magistrate in the country, where two 
young lawyers were engaged in peltifogging a 
case about five dollars. They read Blackstone 
and other elementary works, and gravely 
informs us that " a contract is an agreement to do 
or not to do a particular thing, upon sufficient con- 
sideration.” We are then told that the General 
and State Governments made a solemn contract 
about these deposites, which compels us to pay 
them over, whether we have the money or not! 
Gentlemen talk of this Government as though it 
were something foreign fro 4, and hostile to, the 
eople and to the StateGovernments. What delu- 
sion! Who made this Government? The people of 
the several States, acting as separate communities, 
through their constituted agents. Whose Govern- 
ment is it? —The people’s. Have they any interest, 
other than the interest of the Government? Cer- 
tainly not. Whose money is this? Yeu say, the 
people's. Very well. If the General Government 
and the State Governments both belong to the 
people, and this money also be.ongs to them, it is 
merely a question to which of the Governments shall 
jtbegiven? The State Governments say they want it: 
so do we. We have collected it under our laws, and 
intended to place it with the States for safe keeping 
uotil we needed it; but it turns out that we want it 
before it has been passed over to them. Is the 
General Government to stop, in order that 
money may be placed with the States for safe 
keeping? The proposition is an absurdity upon its 
face. Are we to pay over this money for the 
pleasure of immediately calling it back? What 
statesman would advocate such a doctrine? 


When the law of June, 1836, passed, this mo- , 


ney was treated as a deposite. Every one knows 
that, as a distribution law, it could never have 
passed through either House of Congress; and if it 
had, it would have been vetoed by the President. 
It is treated as a deposite upon the face of the law. 
The Secretary is directed, by consent of the States, 
to place the money with them. The word consent is 
used as to the banks also, and for the obvious rea- 
son, that we could not compel either the States or 
the State banks to take our money; they must consent 
to it. Neither the terms employed, nor the pro- 
ceedings enjoined, imply a contract, except that 
the States and banks shall pay the money to this 
Government when required to do so. Suppose 
Congress had repealed that law before January, 
1837, would the States have been entitled to any 
thing under it?) Have they a vested right to the mo- 
ney? Suppose a war had broken out in the inter- 
val, between June, 1836, and January, 1837, ren- 
dering all the funds we had necessary for the pur- 
poses of this Government—would any one con- 
tend that we were still bound to go on, and depo- 
site the money? Congress did virtually repeal the 
law in part, by appropriating some six or seven 
millions last session over and above all the other 
money which they had in the Treasury, and of 
course thus far encroaching upon this fund. When 
the law of June,, 1836, passed, we were told that the 
States were ‘patriotic and high minded, and 
would pay this money promptly, whenever 
it should be needed; and that, until that pe- 
riod, they could use it, which was much bét- 
ter than to allow the banks to use it for their pri- 
vate advantage. It was supposed it would be much 
safer too in the State Treasuries than in the banks. 
What do we see and hear now? Now it is acon- 
tract; and although three instalments have been 
paid, and the Treasury is empty, gentlemen here 
are willing to see the wheels of Government stop, 
that they may secure the balance which their 
States expected to receive! Who would have anti- 
cipated this? We have given them our all, and 
they now want us to violate the Constitution, and 
borrow money to place on deposite with the States! 
If wecando so for that purpose, we can borrow 
to loan to banks and individuals, or for any other 
purpose under heaven. We placed this money 
with the States, supposing it would be safer than in 
the banks. The banks can not now pay us what 
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they have got, though they will finally discharge 
every dollar; but the amount with the States will 
indeed be safer than in banks; for, from the 
spirit displayed in Congress, 1 do not believe we 
Shall ever get the consent of their representatives 
to pay back one dollar of what they have received. 
Gentlemen talk of contracts, and of “public faith!” 
That will be keeping public faith, and flfilling 
contracts, with a vengeance! 

Is it expedient to withhold this money? I think 
so. We are about to issue ten or twelve millions 
ef Treasury notes. They will be payable one year 
after date. We should have a fund provided for 
their redemption as they fall due. This money in 
the banks is that fund. In connection with what 
will be paid in on the merchants’ bonds, we shall 
have a sum equal to the notes issued. The value 
of such paper as ‘Treasury notes depends somewhat 
upon the ability to make prompt payment, as well 
as upon the uitiinate responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. The receivability of the notes in payment 
of public dues will create a demand for them; and 
the provision for their prompt payment will add to 
their value in the money market. 

Again: we must either retain these funds, or bor- 
row money to carry ou the Goverament. We must 
issue stock, and create a national debt, or resort to 
these funds. Gentlemen say we are borrowing 
money when we issue notes. Well, be itso. Then, 
when I settle with my neighbor, and give him my 
due bill for the balance I owe him, because I have 
not the money, I have borrowed that sum of money 
from him! Is this the common, usual acceptation 
of the term? If it is not, why become so very me- 
taphysical and astute all at once, to fix upon us 
what is supposed to be the odium of borrowing mo- 
ney?) We cannot pay, because we cannot collect; 
and, like honest men, we give notes to those we 
owe, promising to pay as soon as we can get our 
money. ‘That is the whole matter, disguise it as 
yon will. 

We have not the means to pay this instalment to 
the States. The Secretary has told us so. He can- 
not raise the money. Gentlemen affirm that the 
States will take the paper of the deposite banks. 
Why, we all know that this is not so. The States 
might take the paper of banks within their own 
limits, or in their immediate neighborhood ; but 
the banks in the south and west have nearly all 
the money due the Government. ‘There is no mo- 
ney in the north. Will Massachusetts take the pa- 
per of the Alabama and Mississippi banks—from 
ten to twenty per cent. below par in Boston—and 
biad herself to return specie, when called upon 
for payment?) Will Maine, New York, or any 
other middle or northern State, do so? We know 
they will not. It is idle, therefore, to talk of turn- 
ing the banks over to the States. The States would 
present their drafts upon the banks, get them pro- 
tested, and then return them upon the Treasury-— 
producing still further embarrassment than already 
exists. 


If we create a debt by borrowing Roney, how is 
it to be paid? By new taxes levied upon the peo- 
ple. Not direct taxes, but but by a high tariff. Let 
the planting and agricultural States look to this. 
Without a debt, there can be no pretext for keeping 
up the tariff. With such an incumbrance, there 
will be a reason for its continuance; and when was 
such an opportunity ever known to ‘slip through 
the fingers of the manufacturing interest, without 
being improved? It is time for the planter and the 
farmer to begin to take care of themselves. Those 
who produce all, and ‘‘pay for all,” are usually 
forgotten amidst the contests and combinations that 
take place in legislating for other portions of the 
community. They share the too common fate of 
modest, unobtrusive merit. They are overlooked, 
whilst the clamorous, impudent and obstreperous, 
often obtain advantages to which they have no 
just or well founded pretensions. 


As to the amendment offered to this bill by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) I 
have nothing to say. I see no particular objection 
to it, and shall vote for the bill whether the amend- 
ment prevail or not. In either case, my object 
will have been effected. That object is the post- 
ponement of the deposite, to enable the Govern- 
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ment to use its own funds, to pay its debts, and 
fulfil ats obligations. 

These are our measures; this is our system. If 
the opposition have any thing better, let them pre- 
sent it, and I, for one, will cheerfully vote for it. 
The question presented to every gentleman now is, 
RELIEF OF NO RELIEF. Show us your hands, gen- 
tlemen! What do you intend to do? Elave you any 
plan to relieve the counfry?) Can you do any thing 
for the people?) Are you willing the wheels of the 
people’s Government shall move on, or do you 
mean te let them stop? These are grave ques- 
tions; and every man must answer them to 
himself and to his constituents in the best man- 
ner he can. But, sir, the people will not judge 
gentlemen by their professions; the practice must 
coniorm io them. And without pretending to the 


gift of prophecy, I will predict, that he who offers 


nothing for the public benefit, at this perilous and 
ihhierestung CYisis, and at the same time Opposes all 
measures presented by others—no matter how 


mneh concern he may avow for the sufferings of 
his country—on his return to the boson of his dis- 


trict, will find himself subjected to a fiery ordeal 
before his insulted constituents. “The eood sense 
of the country will set this matter might, and by 
that decision, willing or unwilling, we must all 


abide. 

For my own part, ] shall sustain the bill 
the Lloure, bclicving them to be fraught with per- 
manent good for that commen conntry, which 
should be so dear to us all. And whether they suc- 
eced or fail, | shall at least have the consolation ei 
knowing that, as an humble individual, I have 
contributed every thing in my power to deliver 
both the Government and the people from the mis- 
fortunes and difficulties which at present surround 
them. I imust close, sir, by thankine the House 
for their kind and pa eht atienion. 


befure 





REMARKS OF MR. TAYLOR 
Or New York, 

In the House of Representatives, September 26, 1837,.— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill to post- 
pone the fourth instalment of deposite with the 
States. 

Mr. TAYLOR addressed the committee as fel- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman: The subject uoder consideration 
has already been so fully and so ably discussed, 
that it will be dificult for me to offer uny extended 
remarks, without cecupying ground already oceu- 
pied by those who have preceded me. J shall 
therefore, sir, both from necessity and inclination, 
endeavor to be brief. 

Most of the gentlemen who have addressed the 
committee in opposition to this bill, have com- 
menced their remarks with a criticism, or rather 
denunciation of the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Gentiemen say they cannot understand 
it; that it is diffien!t to comprehend; that it is a 
labyrinth of perplexities and difficulties; and the 
gentiemnan from Ohio (Mr. Loomis) fears to em- 
bark in the attempt to fathom it, lest, peradven- 
ture, he might become entangled in the meshes of 
financial intricacy. The gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Mercer) has gone into an investigation of the 
report, but, | must confess, I was unable to under- 
stand the errors which he endeavored to point out. 
He stated, to be sure, that there was something 
over $700,000 of the Navy Pension Fund, which 
ought not to be deducted from the first instalment 
due from the United States Bank, as proposed by 
the Secretary. He also alluded to the condition of 
the mint, and came to the conclusion that, instead 
of requiring one million ef dollars for its operation, 
a much less sum would be amply sufficient for 
that purpose. These seemed to be two material 
points which the gentleman dwe!t npon in his ex- 
pose of the errors of that report. But, even sup- 
posing the gentleman correct in his views upon these 
points, what does it amount ta? Why, you do not 
save enough to cover the estimate of additional ap- 
propriation for the Seminole war, which is to be 
provided for by a bill now on your table; so that, 
by adding to your available means all the gentle- 
man proposes by these two items, the aggregate of 
deficit will not be diminished. Now, sir, I ask 
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gentlemen who can not, or who will not, investigate 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, so as to 
expose its errors, if any there be, if they are not 
bound to take the statements of a responsible officer 
of this Government, especially upon those points 
which are so clear that they cannot be misappre- 
hended? It appears to me they are. Several gen- 
tlemen, on both sides of the question, have pre- 
sented their estimates, and I believe every one of 
them has come to the same pesult—that there will 
be a large deficit in the Treasury, of available 
means to meet the current expenses of the year. 
And so says the report of the Secretary. Gentle- 
men have come to this conclusion by different pro- 
cesses, but they all come to the same result. 

Then, sir, if this be so, what is the remedy? 
How shall this deficiency be supplied, and the 
Treasury relieved from its temperary embarrass- 
ment? The bill under consideration is deemed one 
among the most prominent measures of accom- 
plishing this object. This has received 
the consideration and recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of the Treasury; the grave 
deliberation of one branch of Congress, who 
promptly acted upon it and sent it to this House; 
and the Committee of Ways and Means has re- 
ported it for our deliberation. Now, sir, what are 
the objections urged against the passage of this 
bill? 

The first objection which has been urged, and 
which has been reiterated by almost every genile- 
man who has opposed the bill, is, that it impairs 
the validity of a contract—a contract binding upon 
the Cencral Guvernment, for the performance of 
which it has pledged its faith, and from which we 
can not recede. Mr. Chairman, I am no lawyer, 
and with regard to those nice legal distinctions and 
techn calities of Jaw which have been introduced 
to sus‘am this position, I have nothing to say. 
I she’! leave gentlemen of the law to measure 
swords upon those points, for I beheve this 
House is abondantiy supplied with legal talent. 
I shall content myself with taking a plain common 
s-nse view of the subject. Well, sir, what are the 
facts? The law of 1836 directed the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deposite with the several States the 
money which shall be in the Treasury of the 
United States on the Ist day of January, 1837, re- 
serving the sum of five millions of dollars, and to 
receive therefor certificates of deposite, pledging 
ithe faith of the States for the safe-keeping and the 
repayment thereof, according to the condition of 
the act, ‘‘ for the purpose of defraying any wants 
of the public freasury.” This act, so far, is only 
binding upon an Executive officer of the Govern- 
ment, directing him in what manner to dispose of 
the public funds for safe-keeping; and he was 
bound to execute it, so far as was practicable. Now, 
sir, what is the next step in this process, to make 
out what eentlemen calla contract binding upon 
this Government? I shall follow the example of 
my colleague, (Mr. Parker,) who referred to the 
State of New York to illustrate his views, and who 
presented to the House a correct statement of the 
effect this bill will have upon the people of that 
Lhave net before me the law of that State 
making provision for the disposal of its quota of 
the surplus, neither am I able at present to obtain 
it; but J gate from recollection, that the enact- 
ment cont#ences by saying that “the money which 
has been, or which shall be, deposited with this State 
fur safe-keeping,” ete. and this is the point to 
which I! wish to call the attention of the House. 
There is nothing definite either in the law of Con- 
eress or the State as to the amount of money 

1. The State agrees to receive for 





ipeasure 


State. 


to be denosiled, 
safe-keeping such 9n amount as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall deposite with it, and to return 
it in limited amounts when called for by “ the 
wants of the public Treasury.” ‘Thus far it will 
not be pretended there is any contract entered into 
between the parties, by which the faith of this 
Government 1s pledged to deposite with the 
State any amount of money, or by which the 
State has a right to claim any = amonnt. 
Either party has a right to recede, to repeal 
its law. When, then, is this contract made? 
When is it-consummated, if there be a con- 
traci? Certainly not until there is money de- 
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posited with the State, and a certificate of de- 
posite given therefor. ‘Then the faith of the 
State is pledged for the safe-keeping of so much as 
is deposited, and for its return, when called for, 
agreeably to the terms of the law. But does it go 
beyond this?’ Is there any contract fer a dollar 
more than is covered by the certificate of deposite ? 
It appears to me not. And Iask gentlemen—I ask 
my colleague, (Mr. Sibley,) who so ably and elo- 
quently argned this point—if there is any contract 
for a sing'e cent beyond this? Is it any thing more 
than a mere certificate of deposite, given by the 
State for the amount received? If the law of 1836 
is what it professes to be—what it was then declar- 
ed to be—an act of deposite, for the safe-keeping 
of the public treasure until it should be wanted for 
any purposes of the Government, I hold it is com- 
petent for Congress, at any time, to direct the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to discontinue to make fur- 
ther deposites with the States, and to appropriate it 
to such objects as the public service may require. 
These, sir, are my views of the much talked of con- 
tract 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who voted 
for the deposite law. But I do not take ground in 
favor of the passage of this bill, because I was 
opposed to the act of 1836. The law having pas- 
sed, Lhave never felt any disposition on this ac- 
count to throw any obstacles in the way of its com- 
plete fulfilment, were it in my power to do so, 
And none would be more gratified than myself to 
believe, that no necessity now existed for arresting 
its progress; and none will more sincerely regret 
any inconvenience which the States, or the people 
of any of the States, may experience from the pas- 
sage of this bill. But, sir, I take other and higher 
ground. We have not the means of making this 
deposite. The Treasury does not possess them, 
If you take all the means in the deposite banks. 
subject to draft, you have not enough to meet this 
eall. Itis not to be inferred that, by withholding 
this fourth instalment, you replenish the Treasury 
to that ainount, as seems to be intimated by state- 
ments which have been presented; for much of 
that on deposite in the banks is not at preseat avail- 
able, and besides, we have on our tables a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury gradually to 
withdraw the public money in their hands, in such 
manner as may be convenient for them, without op- 
pressing them; and if the Treasury drafts shall not, or 
cannot be met by them when presented, the Secretary 
is authorized to give them suitable time, by receiving 
interest, and additional security. So then it is 
manifest, that the amount of money you detain 
from the States by the passage of this bill, is not 
now available toany large extent,for the means or 
he wants of the Government. But it relieves the 
Treasury from much of iis present embarrassment. 








Tt saves the Secretary from the necessity of further | 


efloris to transfer to the States every dollar that can 
be obtained, to the detriment of the public service, 
It disembarras-es the Treasury, as far as it goes, 
and that alone, is a very important consideration 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairi™n, I have heard much about the 
passage of this bill oppressing the people ; and one 


gentleman even went so far as to say, he would 


entitle it “an act to oppress the people.” How op- 
press them, sir? in what manner? You but detain 
in the Treasury that which its immediate wants re- 
quire ; you relieve it from the embarrassment of 
attempting, at this time, to distribute nine or ten 
millions of dollars among the States for deppsite. 
Sir, do the people of these United States feel them- 
sewes oppressed, because you do not distribute 
among them every dollar you have in the Treasu- 
ry? Ay, more, borrow millions fgr the purpose 
of distribution? Is this the estimate gentlemen 
make of the intelligence and patriotism of the peo- 
ple? If so, they greatly underrate them. They 
possess different views of the objects for which this 
Government was organized. They will never con- 
sider themselves oppressed by your taking proper 
care of the fiscal affairs of that Government which 
they have instituted, and to the maintenance of 
which they are devoted. 

It has been said that this bill will oppress the 
banks—will cripple them in their ability to accom- 
modate the public, But, sir, how will it oppress or 
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injure them? Gentlemen proceed on the supposj. 
tion that if the instalment is paid, the States woulq 
accept drafts on the deposite banks, which won}g 
be more convenient for the banks ; but otherwise 
the banks are to be called upon for paymen, 
in specie, which they cannot meet; and w th 
this demand upon them, they could not afford 
accommodation to the public. It may be trye 
that those States, where there is sufficient money 
deposited, might accept drafts on deposite banks 
which would be more convenient for the banks +; 
meet. But weuld the States not so situated ac. 
cept drafts on distant banks, take their lepreciated 
paper, and obligate themselves for the repayment , 
the full amount? I think not. Bat, alinougy 4 
banks are under obligation to pay all their depusires 
in specie, if demanded, and much of which has 
been received in specie, the course hitherto parsued 
by the Secretary, and the bill to which | before 
alluded,—sheuld it become a law, show ¢eop. 
clusively that the banks will have extended to them 
every accommodation, corsistent with the pudlic 
interest, in making payment of the deposites to the 
Government. Since the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks, millions have been drawp 
from them by the acceptance of drafis, given to the 
public creditors, in a manner satislactory to the 
holders, without having paid a dollar in specie. 
And such, doubtless, will cont nue to be the case 
toa considerable extent at least. So, then, I am at 
a loss to perceive how the passage of this bill can 
cripple the banks, and thereby lessen their ability to 
accommodate their customers. : 
Now, sir, if this bill shall not pass, I ask gen. 
tlemen opposed to it, how is the deposite of the 
fourth instalment to be made to the States? It wil] 
not be contended that you have the means in the 
Treasury atcommand. Then how will you do it? 
Will you borrow the money—will you use the credit 
ofthe Government for this purpose? Will you 
raise money in any manner, either by taxation or 
on the credit of the Government, for the purpose 
of deposite with the States, to be immediately calied 
back, or for distribution? Will you issue Treasury 
notes for this express purpose? That is the way I 
understand many gentlemen propose to accom- 
plish this object. I ask then, sir, by what autho- 
rity, upon what sound principles of constitutional 
legislation, will you raise money on the credit of 
this Government, for the purpose of distribution? 
I call it distribution, though the law calls it depo- 
site, for suc’ is the expressed language of gentle- 
men of the opposition; and the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Mercer) said, when he voted for the 
law, he designed it as an act of distribution; he 
meant if as such, and the States had a right to 
the money. I take them, then, at their own ex- 
pressed understanding of the law, and again ask, 
whence do you derive your authority to raise 
money for the express purpose of distribution? 
Wi!l you find it in the Constitution? Sir, in my 
opinion, it would be a palpable violation both of 
the letter and spirit of that sacred instrument. It 
would be a perversion of the objects fur which this 
Government was formed. Gentlemen may cover 
the design, by saying they raise money to enable 
the Government to carry on its fiscal operations, in 
which this will be included. This would bea 
roundabout way, an indirect mode, of arriving at 
the same object. With the understanding of the 
intent and meaning of the 13th section of the depo- 
site act, as has been frankly avowed upon this 
flogr, it would be indirectly doing what I am well 
assured you could never get a vote of this House 
to do directly, and if it had been supposed, at the 
time the deposite law was passed, that it was to be 
a distribution act, it never could have received the 
vote of a majority of this House, or the sanction of 
the then Chief Magistrate. Is it true, sir, that 
the power in question is to be derived from 
“the general welfare” clause of the Constitu- 
tion, as seemed to be the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, (Mr. Halstead?) Why, 
sir, take that clause in that sense, and you may 
make it cover any and every thing that one can 
possibly imagine may be for the general welfare ; 
and with the selfish feelings of men, their notions 
of “general welfare” are too apt to centre very 
near home, Every project, no matter how vision- 
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yy, whether among the enumerated powers of 
congress or not, would be ; embraced under it, and 
the barriers of the Constitution trampled under 
sot. If such are the views of the gentleman, the 
gestion Which he raised with reference to himself 
oat, | imagine, be easily settled; for no democrat 
il] assent to such a latitudinarian construction of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted by gentle- 
men that some portion of this money may become 
“vailable by retrenchment—by withholding expen- 
‘yres under the appropriations of the last Con- 
oss, Sit, the Secretary of the Treasury has told 

*. that when the revalsion in the mercantile 

‘dais of the country commenced, or became 

wriously felt, in May last, a minute and criti- 

4] examination was instituted of the various 

ms of appropriation, to ascertain what could 

s» deferred, in order to relieve the Treasury from 

anticipated embarrassment; and ‘the result was, that 

eyough could and would be postponed till next 
var, to amount to about $15,000,000.” And upon 
ihis basis, his estimate of the condition of the Trea- 
ory for the last quarter was made. This, it ap- 
pears, in h's judgment, is all that could be post- 
poned. Those who pr pose to relieve the Treasury 
athis way, have not selected the items which they 
would postpone, and [ apprehend it would be diffi- 
cult for them to do so; and should a proposition be 
peought forward for this purpose, it would take three 
months to select and agree upon the items, consi- 
lering the various interests involved, and the dis- 
cassion that would grow out of it; while immediate 
action is needed, to provide for the indispensable 
wants of the Government. 

Ihave heard much in the course of this debate 
about ‘measures proposed for relief of Government, 

it none for the suffering people.” Here isa 
heme on Which gentlemen seem to dwell with 
creat pathos and zeal. Sir, [ would ask gentlemen 
what they mean by “affording relief to the Govern- 
ment, and none for the people?” What is your 

Government, but the Government of the people, 

stituted by their choice, and for their own exclu- 

sive benefit? Your army is the army of the peo- 
ple, for their protection, for the protection of your 
coast and your frontiers, your homes, your fire- 
sides, and your altars, when threatened by danger 
from without. And this army must be provided 
for. Your navy, designed for the protection of 
your wide-spread commerce, extended over every 
sea, is the navy of the people. Your appropria- 
tions for harbors, light-houses, and the improve- 
ment of your navigable waters, are for the people, 
for the benefit of their commerce. Your re- 
lations with foreign Governments, maintained at 
considerable expense, is for the preservation of the 
rights, the honor, and the dignity of that Govern- 
ment, which the people have established. Talk 
abont separating the Government from the people, 
as though they possessed separate and distinct in- 
erests! Why, sir, what did the people send us 
hereto do? Do they ask you to pay their debts, 
orto make appropriations to relieve men who have 
become involved in ruinousspeculations? No, sir. 

We are but the servants of the people, sent here to 
inake the necessary provision for the expenses of 
their Government, and to adopt such measures as 
‘hall best promote the public welfare, within the 
constitutional limits assigned us. And this they 
expect us to de. But they have not become such 
sordid worshipers of Mammon, as to sacrifice all 
these high public considerations, and to expect or 
wish ns to legislate for the relief of private embar- 
rassment, or to scrape out every dollar from the 
public Treasury, and distribute it among them. 
When gentlemen complain that no measures of re- 
ue(to the people are proposed, I would like to 
know what measures of relief they have in view— 
what do they propose? After the President’s Mes- 
sage had been read in this House, it was then 
Stated, that it contained no plan for the relief of the 
people. The Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, in his place, said, he hoped gentlemen 
would be as bold and frank as the President had 
been, in bringing forward their measures of 
relief. The reply was, “we shall offer no re- 
medy—we have no measures to propose.” Sir, 
| had heard that this was to be the course 
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of policy of the opposition; before [started 
for this place, I had seen it in the newspapers; it 
has been announced here: And, while it has been 
said they would propose no measure of relief, it 
has been believed they would oppose every propo- 
sition the Administration or its friends should pre- 
sent. Bunt this, I hope and trust, will not be so. I 
hope gentlemen will not be contrelled by conside- 
rations so nafrow,as to oppose every thing and pro- 
pose nothing; thus keeping the country in continual 
agitation and suspense; that they may ultimately 
arrive at that object which they have so much at 
heart—a charter for a United Siates Bank. This, 
Sir, is the only remedy, the only relief measure, 
which I have heard suggested by that party, either 
here or elsewhere. It is, with them, the grand 
panacea that is to remove all political and pecu- 
niary embarrassments, But, sir, I apprehend the 
period is too far distant for relief to come through 
this channel. The resources, the energy, and the 
enterprise of the country, are too great, for the 
people to remain embarrassed and distressed 
long enough for this event to happen; they 
will not soon be induced, from panic and pres- 
sure, real or fictitious, to throw’ themselves, 
for relief, into the arms of an institution which 
so recently they have found a most formida- 
ble political enemy, boldly entering the political 
arena, and doing battle with the powerful weapons 
of wealth and influence against the administration 
of the conntry. And the seoner the friends of a 
national! bank settle it in their minds that the peo- 
ple of these United States will not yield to their 
wishes in this respect, and act accordingly, they 
will, in my humble judgment, remove one of the 
o’stacles in the way of a speedy return to a sound, 
healthy, and prosperous condition of the business 
of this country. 

But, sir, are there no measures of relief proposed 
by the administration and its friends?) The greatest 
suffering, since the commencement ot the revulsion 
and pressure in the business of the country, has 
been, I believe, with the mercantile community. 
The great agricultural interest of the country has 
suffered comparatively little ; it is, in the main, in 
a prosperouscondition. It is, thea, from the former 
class whence the cry of relief most loudly comes, and 
it is more directly for their benefit that measures are 
proposed; and, for one, I am willing to do any thing 
for their relief, or any other portion of my fellow- 
citizens, consistent with my notions of public duty, 
and the trust reposed in me, as a representative 
upon this floor. But there is a constitutional bar- 
rier which I should not, and which T can not pass. 
I find, sir, upon my table, a biil from the Senate 
to postpone the payment of duties on the merchants, 
bonds, a most important measure for their benefit. 
Another, to remit the duties on goods destroyed by 
the fire in the city of New York. Another, for the 
issue of Treasury notes to the amount of ten mil- 
lions of dollars, or so much thereof as shall be 
required by the wants of the Treasury, which can 
not fail, not only to aid the merchants, but to be, 
at this time, of great public accommodation; and 
another bill, regulating the settlement with the de- 
posite banks, to which I have before alluded. And 
yet, gentlemen say, no measures of relief are pro- 
posed! But, sir, I will pursue this subject no fur- 
ther; for it was not my intention to notice all 
those sweeping charges which have been brought 
against the administration and its policy; but to 
endeavor to confine myself to the subject under 
consideration. One word, sir, as to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Pickens.) 

I suppose all those who will vote for the amend- 
ment, but are opposed to the bill without it, aban- 
don the ground of a contract binding the action of 
this Government; for if you can by enactment 
postpone one year, you can five, ten, or indefi- 
nitely. It becomes, then, merely a question of 
expediency as to time: whether it shall be fixed 
for some future day certain that you will deposite 
with the States over nine millions of dollars; or 
whether, by an indefinite postponement, you will 
leave it for Congress hereafter to be governed by 
the condition of the Treasury. For the present 
purposes of the Treasury, the amendment will 
accomplish all that would be accomplished by the 
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original bill. It will afford the temporary relief 
desired; but as to the luture deposite with the States, 
I prefer leaving that for Congress to determine 
hereafter. Iam unwilling to hold out to the States 
the expectation that this deposite will be made 
on the first of January, 1839, when, perhaps, 
at that time, you will have in the Treasury no 
money to deposite; and especially am I opposed 


to pledging the faith of this Government that 
it shall be made at that time, whether we 


have the means or not, as proposed by the honora- 
ble gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams.) 
I can not consent, by my vote, to pledge the faith of 
this Government to any such measure. My col- 
league (Mr. Foster) inquired if it was not the in- 
tention to carry out the provisions of the law, in 
making the last instalment, sooner or later? So far 
as my vote Is concerned, I do not intend it shall be 
given to deposite money with the States for safe- 
keeping when you have none in the Treasury to 
deposite, and may have to resori to a loan, or other 
means, to raise it for that purpose. T hold the law 
to be, what it’ was professed to be, a deposite law, 
for the purpose of withdrawing trom the banks a 
large amount of surplus money, which had acecu- 
mulated in their hands, and depositing it with the 
States, where it would be more safe,as well as more 
advantageous to the public interest; and I choose 
notto regard itin any other light, whatever others 
may choose to call it—either a gift, distribution, or 
loan, by which the States have a right to claim i, 
or to be quoted hereafter as a precedent, which 
would be of dangerous tendency. I prefer, there - 
fore, the billin its original shape, leaving the ques- 
tien oftime to the future action of Congress, when 
there shall be a surplus on hand to deposite. But 
ifthe amendment prevails, I shall vote for the billas 
amended; not regarding it, however, as pledging 
the faith of the Government that the money shall, 
under all and any circumstances which may exist, 
be paid to the States at that time. Having 
detained the committee longer than I intended, [| 
will only add my hope, that we may come to a 
speedy action upon this subject, and that the bill 
will receive the approbation of a majority of this 
committee. 
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REMARKS MR. PICKENS, 


Or Sourn Caro ina, 

In the House of Representatives, September, 19, 1837.— 
The bill to postpone the fourth instalment of the 
payment to the States being under consitleration; 
and Mr. Be.w having concluded his speech upon 
it— 

Mr. PICKENS of South Carolina, said he had 
not risen to make a speech; he was not prepared 
for that; but that he merely rose to touch upon the 
general grounds that would govern him in the 
course he would pursue in relation to the bill under 
consideration. He would here take the liberty of 
saying that we had a commentator upon the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in the chairman 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
now we had another explanation of it by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, (Mr. McKim,) and, not- 
withstanding ali this, it was still as bungling and 
confused a document as he had ever been called 
upon to analyze. One of these gentlemen had made 
the sum that would be in the Treasury on the Ist 
October, something under $2,000,000, and the other 
had made it $2,000,000. Mr. P. would recem- 
menito the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) 
that, while engaged in the subject of reform, he 
should propose a reasonable appropriation, under 
the direction of some fit and suitable person, so 
that, during the recess between this and the regn- 
lar session, the Secretary might be taught both 
arithmetic and grammar. This might be sound 
economy, for it might save the time and trouble 
of this House in the discussion of points which we 
now wiiness for want of clearness and distinctness. 
With all the conflicts upon these points, Mr. P. 
was strongly impressed with a conviction that the 
Treasury would be embarrassed, whether from mis- 
management and extravagance, or the pressure of 
the times, or from all, he would not nowsay. He 
(Mr. P.) had no idea of now distributing $9,367,214 
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amongst the States, only that the tax-paying people 
of this country should be called on to pay back 
again that amount to supply the demands of the 
Government. He was not for incurring a debt 
merely to distribute money amongst those who 
would receive two-thirds of the amount, and not 
pay one-third in raising it. He would not go be- 
ture his constituents, and tell them that he had in- 
volved them in a debt merely that other and more 
powerful sections might lay the taxes by which it 
wasto be redeemed. Besides, Mr. P. contended 
that we must look at all the different measures pro- 
posed under the present embarrassed state of our 
affairs as one system, and not separately. He felt 
disposed to relieve, as far as this Government could 
legally do, that enterprising and meritorious class 
of citizens engaged in the foreign importations of 
the country. They deserved our sympathy, our 
aid, and fostering care. We had a bill before us 
proposing indulgence and extension of credits on 
their bonds. The Senate had passed ont extending 
the time for nine months, and also for the same 
credits on all-bonds for a year after the Ist of Octo- 
ber next. Mr. P. was in favor of the very longest 
time possible, and, with that view, he wished the 
Treasury relieved from the immediate demands 
that would be had against it by the payment of 
this fourth in if it were disembarrassed 
from this demand for the present, it would enable 
us, without difficulty, to extend the custom-house 

Let not those who desire relief to import- 


talment. 


bonds. 
ing merchants embarrass the Treasury by too ma- 
ny demands upon it. 

Mr. P. also expressed himself in favor of asmall 
amount of Treasury notes, unless, under very re- 
stricted limitations, their only qualities being their 
receivability in public dues. The gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Bell) had enumerated a number of 
appropnations which were extravagant and use- 
less, and which ought to be dispensed with. Mr. 
P. agreed with him entirely on that point, and 
would here say, that if the gentleman would bring 
ina bill, enumerating the useless and extravagant 
objects, and calling for a reduction and withhold- 
ing of those appropriations, he would go with him 
heart and hand, and would move that the present 
bill be Jaid aside until the gentleman would have a 
fair opportunity to pass his retrenchment bill. He 
never had voted for these objects, and never would. 

3ut the gentleman well knew that no such bill 
would ever receive the sanction of this committee. 
A majoriiy here were for extravagant appropria- 
iions, and would at any time expend money for 
any thing that the wit of man might propose, even 
if they incurred a debt, and then distribute the 
$9,367,000 besides, and wring the last cent froin 
the productive industry of this country, for no other 
object than to divide the proceeds amongst their 
ecnstituents. Many came here good opposition re- 
form men, and continued to be so in words, for the 
first of the session, but in the last ten days, when 
jt comes Ww voting appropriations, the gentleman 
would find thein true to their interests, and voting 
millions upon millions, with reform upon their lps 
and extravagance in their hearts. 

{Here Mr. Beur inquired if Mr. P. meant to in- 
clude him. Mr. P. said, not at all; he meant the 
National Republican party from the middle and 
northern sections of this Confederacy. ]} 

Mr. P. was afraid the majority here would not 
only take the $9,367,214, but pass the extravagant 
a propriations again and again, and incur a debt 
too of $20,000,000 without the slightest regret; and 
t2 effect their purposes, when objects of expendi- 
tare were exhausted, they would do as they had 
done before, propose to tack on to a bill containing 
large appropriations, a bill locating “marine hos- 
pitals”’ on the rivers and creeks of the far West, 
even beyond the settled country, where it would be 
difficult to fill them with inmates, unless they were 
to collect the bears and wolves of the forest for that 
purpose. This is what the majority have done and 
will do here. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury last 
year estimated the wants of the year at $27,000,000, 
which was about $10,000,000 more than he ought 
to have asked, and yet what was"the remarkable 
spectacle that this House exhibited?) We not only 
voted the $27,000,000, but $33,000,000; abow 
$6,000,000 more than even an extravagant adiminis- 


tration asked for. This is your economy and re- 
form. Mr. P. desired to hold back the fourth in- 
stalment, so as to induce gentlemen to retrench in 
expenditures, un'er the hopes that they will get the 
fourth instalment divided hereafter, if they will re- 
duce the demands upon the Treasnry. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) Mr. 
P. continued, has maintained that the deposite act 
was a contract binding upon this Government; and, 
by consequence, that we were bound to make the 
distribution, whether we wanted it or not. Mr, P. 
said he could not thus view that act. He looked 
upon it as a deposite act, and not a aistribution act 
—creating the States of this Union, for the time 
and for a particular purpose, branches of the Trea- 
sury of the General Government. This was the 
legitimate and only constitutional object of that 
act. We have no right, under the specific objects 
for which we can appropriate money under the 
Constitution, to give it to the States. Mr. P. then 
read the clause in the act regulating the deposites 
and the conditions as follows: 

See. 13. And be it further enacted, That the mo- 
ney which shall be in the Treasury of the United 
States on the first day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred aud thirty-seven, reserving the sum of five 
millions of dollars, shail be deposited with the 
several States, in proportion to their respective 
representation in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, as shall by law au- 
thorize their Treasurers or other competent autho- 
rities to receive the same on the terms hereinafter 
specified. And the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deliver the same to such Treasurer, or other com- 
petent authorities, on receiving certificates of depo- 
site therefor, signed by such competent authorities, 
in such form as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary aforesaid, which certificate shall express the 
usnal and legal obligations, and pledge the faith of 
the State for the safe keeping and repayment 
thereof, and shail pledge the faith of the States 
receiving the same to pay the said moneys, and 
every part thereof, from time to time, whenever 
the same shall be required by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the purpose of defraying any wants 
of the public Treasury beyond the amount of the 
five millions aforesaid: Provided, That if any State 
declines te receive its proportion of the surplus 
aforesaid, on the terms before named, the same 
shall be deposited with the other States agreeing to 
accept the same en denosite, in the proportion 
aforesaid: And provided further, That when said 
money, or any part thereof, shall be wanted by the 
said Secretary to meet appropriations by law, the 
same shall be catled for in ratable proportions 
within one year, as nearly and conveniently as may 
be, from the different States with which the same 
is deposited, and shall not be called for in sums ex- 
ceeding ten thousand dollars from any one State, 
in any one month, without previous notice of thirty 
days for every additional sum of twenty thousand 
dollars which may at any time be required. 

He then argued at length to show that it did not 
partake of the nature ef a contract, but a mere re- 
gulation of the surplus that might be in the Trea- 
sury, so intended, and bearing that intent upon its 
face. The title of the act was; “A bill to regulate 
the deposites of the public money.” 

He was at a loss to conceive how this could be 
called a contract, which was intended asa direc- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury. There was 
no specific sum named to be delivered, and, if a 
contract, from its face, no specific sum could be re- 
cevered. ‘The gentleman had said that it wasa 
contract stipulating the sum for the use and benefit 
of the States. There was no stipulation of the 
kind even named in the act. The words use and 
benefit did notoccur. It wasa branch of the Trea 
sury which the States might contro! and dispose of 
at their own risk and responsibility. The only se- 
curity required was their faith. The limitations in 
the act were limitations upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, not to draw back any sums, except in a 
certain way, and under certain restrictions, but 
there was no limitation imposed by that act over 
Congress. Congress might call immediately for 
the whole amount by any appropriations they might 
make, but the Secretary could not; it limited him, 
bet not Congress. Snppose we had been visited 


with foreign invasion, do you suppose that we 
could not then withhold the fourth instalm 
because we were bound by ccntract to pay jj 
over? As well might it be said that the law ree 
gulating the Treasurer, and giving him funds yp. 
der certain conditions, was a contract, and We 
were bound to give him the funds, whether jp the 
Treasury or not. We had something of a contrag, 
with the United States Bank, created in 1816, . 
which we were bound to deposite the surplus with 
that institution, under certain conditions. Those 
deposites were seized and removed in defiance of a 
plain contract, and yet the gentleman, with his 
friends, I believe, sustained that withdrawal of the 
funds. And we are now to be told that we must 
pay over the fourth instalment, under a@ contrac 
even though there be no surplus funds. How 
absurd must our position be, to say that we mus 
now, under contract, make this deposite, when by 
that contract, if contract it be, it can be immed). 
aiely recalled for appropriations, and which even 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury is authorized to recal| 
‘in different sums if needed for any appropriations 
made by law. This seems to be any thing but 
financial wisdom. If this had been a contract he 
Mr. P. never would have voted forit. tHe Was 
not for an entire postponement, but for disembar. 
rassing the Treasury at present, and enforcing fu. 
ture economy, so as to make the deposite or diy}. 
sion hereafter. It was not the time for the South 
to run the risk of incurring a debt merely to dix 
tribute a few thousand dollars, while others would 
get millions. If it bea contract, show the bond, 
and he would comply, although it might take noi 
only the “ pound of flesh,” but blood too, 
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REMARKS OF MR. CUSHMAN, 
Or New Hampsuine. 

In the House of Representatives, September 22, 1837~ 
Made in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, upon the bill to suspend the 
4th instalment of the depesite act of June, 1836. 
Mr. Cuatrman, considering the position which 

I occupied in the last Congress, relative to the sub- 

ject now under consideration, I hope the commitiee 

will indulge me while I make a few remarks. 

The gentlemen who oppose the passage of this 

bill, do it upon the ground that the law of June, 

1836, was a contract made by the United States 

with the several States, by which the General Go. 

vernment is bound to deliver to the several States, 
in four equal instalments, their due proportion of 
all the surplus revenue which should be found in 
the Treasury of the United States on the first day 
of January, 1837, save five millions. On the pas- 
sage of the bill regulating the public deposites, I 
recorded my vote in the negative, therefore I shall 
be excused, if I shall contend that, both in letter 
and spirit, that law is merely to regulate the depo- 
site of the surplus revenue of the United States, 
and not a contract by which the United States 
would be legally and morally bound to pay money 
to the several States, whether that money is in the 
public TPeasury or not. If it be true that the 
United States are legally, as well as morally bound 
to deliver over the fourth instalment therein men- 
toned to the several States, according to the decla- 
rations which have been made, over and over 
again by gentlemen upon this floor, then I acknow- 
ledge that 1 have been wholly mistaken as to the 
provisions of thatlaw. Gentlemen say that it isa 
contract which could be legally enforced in a cour! 
of justice, if the United States were amenable 
civil process. If so, this bill to withhold the 
fourth instalment ought not to pass. Nay, more, sil; 
if there be any moral obligation resting upon the 

General Government to deliver over or deposile, 

this money to the several States, then it ought not 

to be withheld; for when we legislate, we should do 
it upon principles as far above all legal liabilities 
as the heavens are above the earth. 

I contend, however, that the deposite act s no! 
such a contract as has been pretended. It is mere a 
gratuity, which cannot form the basis of a legal 
contract. Neither does it lay the United States 
under any moral obligation to deposite money with 
the several States, which she does not now possess. 
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Suppose, Sif, that one individual should say to | 
another that he would make him a present of a 
certain article, at a certain time and place, and 
suppose, further, that before the time should arrive 
for the delivery thereof, that article should be acci- | 
dentally destroyed; would that individual be under | 
any legal or even moral obligation to perfect that 
penevolent design? Wo, sir, there is not a gentle- 
man on this floor who will contend for the fulfil- 
ment of such a promise, upon the ground that it 
jays the foundation of a legal contract, which can | 
be enforced by suit at law. 

Again, sir ; suppose one individual should say to 
another that he had in the hands of his agent the | 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, for which he had | 
no present use. This sum you may have, with all 
the benefits you can derive from it, until he should 
be under the necessity of calling for it; when he 
should return it to the owner. And it is further 
agreed, that the same shall be delivered over in | 
four equal instalments, in one, two, three and four 
months. Now suppose, sir, three of the above in- 
stalments to have been delivered over agreeably to 
the above mentioned promise, but before the time 
arrives for delivering the fourth instalment, the 
gentleman who made the proposition is visited by 
some unexpected calamity; his property engulfed 
in the ocean, or fire may have consumed to ashes 
his dwellings, by which calamity he is wholly una 
ble to complete his origina! design. 

Ishere such a contract as could be legally en- 
forced in a court of justice? Would there be even 
the slightest moral obligation resting upon that in- 
dividual, after having been providentially deprived 
of the means of fulfilling his design, to hand over 
the fourth instalment as above mentioned? No, sir, 
every gentleman must be compelled, if he intends 
to abide the truth, to answer this question in the ne- 
gative. 
was made, would no: have the hardihood to assert 
any such claim. He could not lovk his friend 
in the face, and tell him that he was guilty of a 
breach of faith. No, he would blush to make a 
charge of that sort. 

Mr. Chairman, in the case, as above supposed, I 
have given you, as I think, a very fair exposition 
of the deposite law of June, 1836. That law was 
to regulate the deposites of the surplus revenue of 
the General Government. Three instalments of 
that surplus have been delivered over to the seve- 
ral States, agreeably to the requisitions of that act; 
but before the time had arrived for transmitting to 
the States the fourth instalment, she finds her finan- 
cial affairs jn such a situation as to leave her 
without any surplus to deposite. How can there 
be any legal or meral obligation on the part of the 
United States to deposite a surplus revenue which 
she does not possess? It is folly as well as madness 
‘o make any such pretensions. 

I will now bring to the consideration of the 
House what I consider to be a test question upon 
this subject. Let it be admitted that on the first 
day of January last, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in pursuance to the requisitions of the deposite act, 
ascertained that there was then a surplus revenne 
of thirty millions to be deposited with the States. 
Now, suppose that on the day following, the whole 
of that sam had been annihilated? What then? 
Why, forsooth, according to the arguments of 
learned gentlemen upon this floor, the United 
States are not only legally, but morally, bound to 
incur a debt to that amount, for the purpose of ful- 
filling her contract with the several States; that is, 
the United States must create a debt, in order to 
create a surplus to deposite with the States. This 
would be an absurdity, for the creation of a debt 
shows the want of a surplus. 

I entreat gentlemen rot to compel the United 
States tu borrow money to deposite. I implore 
them not to tax the people for any such un- 
holy Purpose. Is there an individual in the com- 
munity who would be guilty of such gross folly as 
to borrow money of one bank for the sake of de- 
positing it in another? No, sir, no one save a 

madman can be found. The same course by 
which a pradent individual would be governed in 
Managing his financial concerns, should govern 
Congress in’ the present question. I again repeat, 


therefore, for the United States to borrow money 


The person to whom such an overture | 





Sane 
——————————— 





to meet the fourth instalment under the deposite 
act of June, 1836, would not only be an act of 
gross injustice to the people, but an act of the 
grossest folly. 





SPEECH OF MR. WALKER, 
Or Mississirpt, 

In Senate, September 27, 1837—On the bill for the 
collection, safe keeping, and disbursement of the 
public moneys. 

Mr. WALKER said: the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Clay) has just explained to the Senate the 
causes which, in his judgment, had produced the 
existing embarrassments. Among these causes, he 
enumerated the effort made last year in this body 
to reduce the tariff. ‘This position appears to me 
most extraordinary. The manufacturing, as well 
as every other interest in the United States, had 
been greatly stimulated by the wonderful expansion 
of the bank paper system; and if it had been 
checked, as the Senator trom Kentucky supposed, 
by that effort to reduce the tariff, the overaction of 
the manufacturing interest had been so far dimi- 
nished, and the revulsion which followed must have 
proved less disastrous in itsresults. If, indeed, the 
artificial stimulus of an augmented tariff had been 
superadded to the expanding influence of the bank- 
ing system, the manufacturing interest would only 
have been lifted for the time to a greater height of 
seeming prosperity, to have received, from the re- 
vulsive shock which followed, a fall more fatal in 
all its consequences. If, then, the manufacturing 
interest, as is clearly shown, received no injury 
from the effort in this body in February last to re- 
duce the tariff, still less could that failare have 
affected injurionsly any other greatinterest. It was 
sufficient, in answer to this argument of the Senator 
from Kentucky, to say, that this effort to reduce 
the tariff was unsuccessful. But if it had suc- 
ceeded, I can not perceive how a reduction of the 
taxes of the people could have increased or brought 
on the present disasters. On the contrary, I shall 
endeavor to prove hereafter, in the course of this 
address, that the reduction of the revenue to the 
wants of the Government would have greatly alle- 
viated, if not altogether prevented, the existing 
embarrassments. The money would have re- 
mained in the pockets of the people, and would 
not have gone into the deposite banks, to have 
augmented their funds, and increased that inun- 
dation of paper money, in the retlux of which we 
now find wrecked and stranded all the great inte- 
rests of the country. 

But the Senator from Kentucky, as the great 
and distinguished champion of the tariff policy, 
might weli oppose the measure now under conside- 
ration. ‘That measure was to continue, now and 
for ever, the existing separation between the banks 
and the General Government. This fatal union of 
bank and State, it seemed to have been overlooked, 
was clearly calculated to produce a powerful alli- 
ance between the banking and taruf policy. So 
long as the banks are continued as depositories of 
the revenues of this Government, it is their inte- 
rest to increase those revenues, and thus angment 
their deposites and dividends. By increasing the 
tariff, the banks then increase our revenues, and 
augment their deposites and profits. Hence it is, 
that, with so few exceptions in this body, the friends 
of the tariff are found united in the effort to restore 
the former connection between the Government and 
the banks as the depositories of the public revenue. 
The re-alliance between the tariff and banking 
policy would be most formidable indeed, and 
should be resisted at every step of its progress 
by the great agricultural interest of the coun- 
try. There was too much reason to fear that 
the great battle between the friends and op- 
ponents of free trade must be fought over again 
in 1842, when the tariff reached the lowest 
point in the scale of descending graduation. I look 
forward to that peried as the most critical in the 
future history of the country. It would then,~ per- 
haps, be finally decided, whether the tariff should 
be permitted to remain at the revenue standard, or 
whether it should be augmented and enlarged, to 
advance one favored interest by spoliations com- 
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mitted upon another—by the collection of taxes be- 
yond the wants of the Government. In looking 
forward to this period, and the final adjustment of 
this great question at thatetime, [ can vote for no 
measure which would make it the interest of the 
banks to augment our tariffand revenues, with a 
view to the increase of their deposites and divi- 
dends. The banking interest of the country was 
already great and powerful. It consisted now of eight 
hundred and twenty-three banks, and what might be 
the number in 1842, if again stimulated by heavy 
deposites, no human foresight could predict or de- 
termine; but if, in the next five years, it augmented 
in the same geometrical ratio as the last, we should 
have in 1842 nearly sixteen hundred banks, with a 
capital approachwig ene thousand millions of dol- 
lars. Especially—judging of the future by the 
past—weuld this increase im the number of banks 
be greatly promoted by reuniting them with the 
Government as depositories of the revenue. Aad 
shall I, a Senator from a State raising now nearly 
one-fourth of the great staple of the South, and 
destined soon to stand at the head of the great ex- 
porting States in the Union—shall I aid, by my 
vote, in bringing either now, or in 1842, this great 
banking interest of the country in aid of, and alli- 
ance. with, the tariff policy? 

But if the re-alliance between the banks and the 
Government would consummate the union between 
the banking and tariff interests, the discontinuance 
of the banks as depositories of the revenue, 
under the provisions of this bill and its amend- 
ments, will make it the interest of the banks to 
oppose the augmentation of the revenue. By this 
bill, the banks are at once and for ever discon- 
tinned as depositories of the revenue; and by 
gradual and successive steps, commencing now, 
and going fully into operation in 1842, no bank 
paper after that period will be received in payment 
of the public dues; and consequendy, afier that 
date, these payments must be made chiefly in 
gold and silver. Now, the great argument of the 
friends of the bank deposite system is, that this 
bill will diminish the specie in the yaults of the 
banks, by substituting that specie for bank notes 
in revenue payments. So far as this effect may 
ultimately be produced partially by this bill, it 
will make it the interest of the banks to diminish 
the tariff and the revenue, so as to diminish the 
calls upon them for the redemption of their notes 
in specie, to be used in revenue payments. The 
smaller the amount of the revenue, the less will 
be the influence of this bill in diminishing the cir- 
culation and profits of the banks. ‘Thus, if under 
this system the Government collected little or no 
revenue, the bill under consideration would have 
little or no effect upon the circulation of the banks; 
whereas, nuder such a tariff as that of 1828, the 
revenue from duties would amount nuw to nearly 
fifty millions of dollars, and produce a wonderful 
curtailment of the circulation and profits of the 
banks. The banks then, now, as well as in 1842, 
under the system we propose, would be directly 
interested in diminishing the revenue and keeping 
down the tariff, 

Nor is tt Jess obvious that. upon the same prin- 
ciples, the adoption of this measure would make it 
the interest of the banks to diminish the revenue 
from public lands, by a reduction of their price, and 
by confining the sales to actual settlers; for other- 
wise, the prodigious sales of the pudlic lands for 
speculation, at existing prices, which amounted, 
during the lest two years, to near forty millions of 
dollars, would produce such a presentation of the 
notes of the banks for specie to pay for the lands, 
as greatly to curtail the circulation and profits of 
these institutions. But if we continue the late sys- 
tem of bank depositories, and of'receiving bank pa- 
per for the public revenue, it becomes the interest 
of these institutions, as was clearly proved in 1835 
and 1836, to augment their deposites by in- 
creasing, through loans, the sales of the public 
lands. Indeed, under this system, nearly the 
whole of the public lands worth purchasing, would 
have passed, in a very few years, into the hands of 
speculators—whole townships and counties being 
covered at an entry, by quires of bank paper, to be 
redeposited in a few days in the banks which had 
loaned the money. As, then, this bill is calculated 
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to keep and bring down the tariff and the price of 
the public lands, and limit the sales to actual set- 
tlers, upon what principle can [ refuse to sustain it? 
From the first moment of entering this body, I have 
invariably opposed the surplus distribution polisy, 
in all its forms and uader every aspect; and as in- 
variably advocated the reduction of the revenue to 
the wants of the Government, by reducing the ta- 
riff, reducing the price of the public lands, and con- 
fining the sales to actual settlers or cultivators; and 
shall I now oppose a bill which must prove so pow- 
erful an auxiliary of these great measures? 

Nor is it less obvious that the re-establishment of 
a «reat Bank of the United States as the fiscal 
agent of the Government, would be a still more 
powerful ally of the tariff policy. It would be 
eqn «!'y its interest to increase the tariff, and thus 
augment its deposites and dividends. And if, as 
we are informed by its friends, it could become the 
reguiator of the State institutions, existing, as Mr. 
Biddle has told us, by its forbearance, it could, at 
‘ts pleasure, wheel into column this army cf de- 
,endent corporations, as auxiliaries of the great 

ank power in augmenting the tariff. 

But the Senator from Kentucky, among other 
causes, Which he enumerated as producing the pre- 
sent disasters, was the veto of his land bill in 1832, 
by ex-President Jackson. Now, by the provisions 
of that bill, the nett proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands for the years 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, were to be distributed among the States. 
By a reference to the public documents, it appears 
that these sales amounted to about sixty millions 
of dollars. This sum was to be irrevocably dis- 
tribated among the States, and was to be lost for 
ever by the General Government. Now we have 
already distributed twenty-seven millions of dol- 
lars among the States, and are compelled to make 
a temporary loan of ten millions of dollars, as au- 
thorized by the bill which has already passed this 
body, rendered necessary by a deficit in the public 
revenue. Now this bill of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would have increased this deficit to forty- 
three millions of dollars, as proved incontestibly 
by the facts and documents now before us. 
This bill, then, would have reduced us to a most 
disgraceful bankruptcy. It would have involved 
us in a hew national debt, and rendered an in- 
crease of the tariff inevitable. By this operation, 
the State of Mississippi, where it received one dol- 
lar, would have been compelled to pay back three, 
by the operation of the tariff, reducing the price of 
her staple, and depressing the great agricultural 
interest of the whole country. Such would have 
been the glorious effects of this measure—such the 
relief it would have extended to the community. 
Its relief would have been an immense national debt 
and oppressive taxes. In the session of 1835- 
1836, the Senator from Kentucky again advo- 
eated the passage of this bill, when I thought 
it my duty to oppose the measure, and point 
out the evil consequences which the result has 
sown would have flowed from its adoption. At 
the last session, the Senator from Kentucky again 
introduced a similar measure, grasping for distri- 
bution these sales of the public lands, for the past 
as well as for the future, and terminating only on 
the last of December, 1841. This measure would 
have reduced the Government to still more irre- 
trievable bankruptcy. But the worst of its effects 
are yet to be told. This bankruptcy, and its asso- 
ciated national debt, would have occurred or accu- 
mulated at the commencement of the year 1842— 
the very year for the final adjustment of the tariff 
under what is called the compromise act, when this 
accumulated debt would have rendered it impossi- 
ble to prevent an augmentation of the tariff. 

Such would have been the effects of the various 
land bills of the Senator from Kentucky. But, if 
that Senator could have united with me in the sup- 
port of the land bill introduced by me the session 
before the last, reducing the price of the public 
lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, con- 
fining the sales to them, the present disasters, in all 
probability, would not have overwhelmed us. We 
should have had little or no surplus. The enor 
mous sales of public lands to speculators, amount- 
ing, in two years, to about forty millions of dollars, 
produced this surplus. These sales would have 
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been prevented by the passage of that bill. This 
surplus, as I took occasion then to predict, has been 
the potent cause of the present disasters ;. and the 
deposite—the fatal deposite distribution bill, with 
its no less fatal equalizing supplement, so strenu- 
ously opposed by me, precipitated the great catas- 
trophe. This forty millions of surplus deposited 
with the banks has been regarded by them as capi- 
tal, and upon it they have extended their issues to 
an extent unprecedented. This inflation of the 
currency cansed overaction in all the departments 
of trade and business. The banks not only swelled 
their issues, but, as a nesessary consequence, paper 
credit of every description increased to an alarming 
extent. Prices rose incredibly, and every thing 
found a purchaser, upon credit, at almost any 
price. Mercantile acceptances, founded not on 
money or produce, but on credit only, were aug- 
mented to an extent heretofore unknown. New 
York and New Orleans, being the greatest theatres 
of these operations, were the first to feel the shock— 
the first link in the chain of paper credit breaking 
at New Orleans, and the next in New York. These 
calamities, though no one could tell the precise 
moment when the catastrphe would come, were 
clearly designated in the report in favor of the land 
bill, presented by me two sessions ago. The 
means, also, of guarding against these calamities, 
were fully pointed out in that report. These 
means were, to pass the land bill at once, and pre- 
vent the accumulation of that surplus which after- 
wards rose to forty millions, and swept before it 
the banks, the Government, and the people. I will 
only trouble the Senate with one short extract from 
that report : 

‘Tt is, then, the interest of the whole Union that 
those monopolies of the public lands should be ar- 
rested, and that capital should continually flow in 
the various channels of productive industry, If, 
among other causes, the existing embarrassments 
are now greatly attributable to the speculating in- 
vestment of millions, during the past year, in wild 
lands, what will be the result if the system is per- 
mitted to continue for a series of years unabated? 
Is it easy to foresee that the necessary consequence 
will be increasing distress and embarrassment, or 
at least a diminution of the national prosperity.” 

At that session this land bill could seatcely ob- 
tain a hearing, and the predictions of the report, 
portraying the disasters thal would oecur from the 
refusal to prevent the accumulation of the surplis, 
were treated as wild and visionary. We were ca- 
reering onward upon the tide of an unreal prospe- 
rity, and no one could be induced to look forward 
to that shore where the mighty vessel of the Go- 
vernment itself was destined so soon to be wreck- 
ed and stranded. But, at the next session, when, 
as the report had predicted, whole States had been 
covered by speculative entries of public lands, 
with bales of bank paper obtained by loans of this 
accumulated surplus, then, at last, when perhaps 
even then it was too late, this land bill obtained a 
hearing. It passed the Senate, but was, mest un- 
fortunately, defeated in the House, as also was the 
bill reducing the tariff; then, for the first time, we 
set seriously to work to reduce the revenue to the 
wants of the Government, and the new deposite 
distribution project of the last session was defeated, 
on my motion, by the casting vote of Vice Presi- 
dent Van Buren. And shall we not all learn, from 
the catastrophe which followed the surplus, the fa- 
tal tendency of that policy, and that the only path 
of safety for us isto reduce the revenue to the 
wants of the Government. 

The next great question presented in the address 
of the Senator from Kentueky, was the creation 
by Congress of a national bank, as the only mea- 
sure, in his opinion, calculated to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the country. Why then has he not favor- 
ed us with his project of a charter, that it might be 
examined by Congress, and by the nation? This 
the Senator had not done, and his failure to present 
his plan, would be regarded in no other light than 
as an acknowledgment of the great and intrinsic dif- 
ficulty involved in such a question. Surely that Sena- 
tor could not ask the Senate to vote against the mea- 
sures now under consideration, unless he proposed 
some substitute. None, he presumed, were so entire- 


ly confiding, as to take upon trust any and every’ 
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charter of a bank which that gentleman pio, 
think proper for the present contingency. Pye 
see the bill with all its specific provisions, th,, 
Congress and the country may compare jt with yj, 
measures now under consideration, and decide },. 
tween them with full light and knowledge UPON the 
whole subject- However great the confidence whi, 
any portion of the American people mizht repose , 
Senators opposed to the administration, he hay), 
thought the nation would be carried away by ay. 
vague or indefinite proposition; any clamor, hoy. 
ever loud, for a national bank—a national bap, 
when the charter was withheld from their consis. 
ration. I now call upon the Senators opposed », 
the administration for their specific plan of re)jey. 
for a view of their proposed bank charter; and y 
this were refused, it must either be conceded thy 
they can present no practical project, or the chares 
of non-committalism,which had been so industrioys. 
ly circulated, but without the shadow of founda. 
tion, against the President of the United States 
must recoil on those who made it. 

But although the Senator from Kentucky had no: 
favored the Senate or the country with the pro. 
visions of his proposed bank charter, yet he has de. 
signated the means by which at least a portion of 
the specie necessary to constitute a part of the capi- 
tal of the bank, may, in his opinion, be obtained, 
He tells us that fifteen of twenty millions may be 
obtained from abroad, and that if we object to the 
supposed influence which the foreign stockholders 
would have in the institution, to preven tsuch stock 
holders voting in the election of directors We 
have tried this heretofore, and it did not prevent this 
influence. The fact is, the ownership of so vast a 
portion of the stock of the bank by British lon 
and bankers, would necessarily give them a pow. 
erful influence over the institution, and enable 
them, by an alliance forinied between the American 
and British banks to control the moneyed transae- 
tions of both countries, and to elevate or depress 
the price of property at their pleasure. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Webster] hada few 
days since derived this power of creating a nation- 
al bank from the authority given to Congress to re- 
gulate commerce; but were this position correct, 
which was not conceded, are we prepared to sur- 
render this power of regulating commerce to any 
great irresponsible moneyed corporation—much less 
to such a corporation, composed in part of aiy por- 
tion of the British aristocracy—the hostility of s 
many of whom to our republican institutions was 
so well known, and clearly defined? ‘To trust in 
whole or in part in their keeping the moneyed and 
commercial relations of this great republic never 
would be pertnitied by the people of the United States. 
Besides, were we willing thus to procure this 
amount of specie from England for these pui- 
poses—if the argument of the friends of a national 
bank in this body be true, that, what they have 
been pleased to call the foreed importations of 
specie into this country, produced by the policy of 
the late administration, has caused a comparative 
scarcity in Europe of the precious metals, and 
partly occasioned their and our existing embarrass 
ments, and the fall of cotton and of prices gene- 
rally—what, we may ask, would, upon these prit- 
ciples, be the effect of this sudden and immediate 
demand upon England, at this period, for fifteen ot 
twenty millions of specie? It is in vain to sup- 
pose that we could, at this period, put a national 
bank in operation, by borrowing in England fif- 
teen or twenty millions in specie. No, we woul 
have to look among ourselves for the stockholders, 
for the nation would permit no others; and the 
specie to put such a bank in operation must also 
be looked for among ourselves. 

A national bank, capable, according to the 
theory of its friends, of regulating the existing State 
banks, including the regulation of their late alleged 
regulator the Bank of the United States, rechartered 
by Pennsylvania, must possess an actual capital, 
as I shall prove hereafter, of at least seventy mi 
lions of dollars, and, so far as paid in, consisung of 
gold and silver. No one would propose a bank, 
whose capital was not paid up, for the bubble bu- 
siness of creating banks on the stock notes or cre 
dit of the stockholders, could have no advocates 10 
this chamber. Such a bank must commence its Ca 
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reer on capital, not credit. Now, how is this capital 
tobeobtained? Notas formerly by Government stock; 
for we have no debt to represent that stock, as we haa 
jn 1791 and 1816, when the first and second banks of 
the United States were created, and no one would 
resume to ask that the Goveinment should be in- 
volved ina new national debt, (inviting a renewal 
of the tariff,) for'the purpose of creating a national 
pank. In 1791, three-fourths of the capital 
of the national bank then created, consisted in the 
securities or funded debt of the United States, bear- 
inga fixed interest, and redeemable from the pub- 
jie revenue at-specified periods. A large portion of 
the capital of the second bank, consisted in five per 
cent. stock of the Government, representing a por- 
jon of the national debt, and redeemable at fixed 
neriods. Of the thirty-five millions of capital of 
this bank, when all paid in, twenty-one millions 
consisted of this public debt. We have now no 
funded or other debt to assume the shape of public 
securities, and constitute any portion of the capital 
of anational bank. How then is the capital of a 
new bank to be paid in? =: It can only be paid in 
stock notes of the subscribers—or State bank notes 
—or gold and silver. No one would propose the 
first method, and, if proposed, it would give no real 
capital to the bank, but begin and end in bank- 
ruptcy. The second method of payments, none 
would propose, for the depreciated paper of broken 
banks would constitute no capital upon which the 
new bank could issue a paper convertible into gold 
and silver. The precious metals then, could alone 
constitute the sole capital of the bank. Now let 
us suppose the bank chartered, and with a capi- 
tal ofseventy millions. Where, at the present period, 
is this cnormous amount of gold and silver, or any 
large portion of it tobe obtained? Not from Eu- 
rope, as we have seen; and if attempted now in 
this country, even to the extent of fifteen or twenty 
millions, it would prevent, by this new demand for 
the precious metals, the possibility of the resump- 
tion of specie payments by the banks, or cause 
them immediately to suspend again, if they should 
resume specie payment. The passage, then, of a 
national bank charter at this time, with an adequate 
capital, would greatly injure, if not entirely over- 
throw, the banks of the States, and render stitl 
more intense the existing distresses. But were all 
these difficulties removed, and were such a bank 
put in+ peration, by depriving the State banks of 
the means of obtaining the gold and silver necessary 
to resume specie payment, the emission of the 
holes of the new bank would still further depreciate 
the paper of the suspended institutions, and involve 
most of them, and large masses of the people, in 
one common bankruptcy. It is time, then, that 
those who look to the establishment at this period 
of a national bank, should awake to the reality, 
that such an event would, at this crisis, prevent the 
resumption of specie payment by the State banks, 
depreciate their paper, so as almost to drive it out 
of circulation, ur at least render it not receivable in 
payment of debts, unless at a ruinous discount, and 
increase and prolong the existing embarrassments. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that even if the attempt 
were now made to procure from England the 
hecessary specie to put a national bank in opera- 
tion, at the very time when so many of the State 
banks are endeavoring to obtain it from the same 
source, both could not succeed; and the suspended 
banks, being the weaker power, would be broken 
down in the conftict. 

But suspose the bank chartered and put in ope- 
Tation, with, for the sake of argument, the power 
claimed by the friends of the late Bank of the 
United States to regulate and control the State in- 
‘titntions, The capital of a new national bank, ade- 
quate at this period for these purposes, must con- 
‘ist, as heretofore stated, of at least seventy mil- 
lions of dollars. The number of the State banks, 
when the late Bank of the Unite. States was cre- 
ated, Was usually estimated at two hundred, and 
their capital one hundred millions of dollars. The 
humber of these institutions at this period is eight 
hundred and twenty-three, and their capital about 
three hundred millions of dollars. If, then, the 
augmentation of the controlling power is to bear 
‘ny proportion to the increase of the number and 
capital of the institutions sought to be controlled, 
he capital of the new regulator must be at least 











double that of the old one, which would make it 
seventy millions of dollars. But we must also 
consider that the new bank must not only have 
adequate powers to control the eight hundred and 
twenty-three State banks, but also to control the 
very power which is claimed to have regulated 
them, continued in existence by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, under a charter which its very able presi- 
dent (Mr. Biddle) tells us renders that bank 
stronger and more powerful than it was under its 
former charter. The new bank, then, must be 
able to control the regulator, and the regu/ated; and 
as the former must have been more powerful than 
the latter, the capital of the new bank must be at 
least double that of the old one. Indeed it must 
be much greater, in the precise proportion in which 
the power of the old bank as a regulator exceeded 
that of the institutions over which it exercised a 
control. Seventy millions, then, is the least capital 
upon which the new bank can be asked to be cre- 
ated, with adequate powers to regulate the State 
banks, and control the currency. Under the old 
system, the late Bank of the United States 
was regarded by its friends as the sun of the 
moneyed system, and the State banks as stars 


revolving round the central power. This sun 
and those stars are still in existence, though 
all have been madly shooting from _ their 


spheres, and the new bank orb must have power 
enough to control and regulate the whole system, 
and to recall the greater and lesser lights (rom the 
eccentric orbiis in which they are now revolving. 
And are we prepared to create a power of such 
great, such terrific magnitude—a power wholly ir- 
responsible to us, or to the people, and greater than 
the Government itself? Is it not clearly seen, that 
an institution of such overshadowing power, witha 
capital of seventy millions, and regulating a State 
bank capital cf three hundred millions, would not 
merely regulate the banks, and currency, and ex- 
changes, but would also regulate and control agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures, and the price of 
all property and of all products throughout the whole 
Union. The prosperity of the whole country, and 
of the whole people, would be subject to its con- 
tro!ling power, and he who would be willing to cre- 
ate such a power, in the hope that it would he its 
interest and desire to promote the public welfare, 
must be prepared for a despotic Government, in 
hopes that the identity of interest between the 
monarch and his subjects would make him a kind 
and forbearing master. But, unfortunately, it is 
not always the interest of the mighty head of the 
banking system to promote the public welfare. On 
the contrary, when, from its anxiety to accumulate 
heavy dividends, it has expanded to the utmost 
point the bank circulation, and when the revulsion 
comes, as come it must, this mighty power must 
either fall itself, or in its efforts to sustain its credit 
by the recall of its issues, and the curtailment of its 
loans, spread ruin and dismay throughout the 
country. If any douot the truth of this position, 
let them look back to the panic of 1834, when 
the late Bank of the United States curtailed its 
issues so many millions, within so short a period, 
and so nearly produced the catastrophe which 
now overwhelms us. Or, if any suppose that these 
curtailments were the necessary result of the con- 
flict between the Government of the people and the 
government of the bank, let them look back to the 
period of 1818, 1819, when the relations of the 
bank and of the Government were of the most 
friendly character. Mr. Cheves, in 1819, president 
of the Bank of the United States, in his official 
expose, then published, tells us that the curtailments 
of the bank were “within the period of eight 
months, eight millions of dollars and wpwards;” 
and yet it was brought to the brink of ruin. In 
the same official document, Mr. Cheves says: ‘ton 
the twelfth of April, 1819, the bank had in its 
vaults but $71,522 47, and owed to the city banks 
a balance of $196,418 47; and its circulation was 
still ‘six millions.” He concedes that the sus- 
pension of specie payment by the bank was con- 
sidered nearly inevitable. Such was the condition 
of the great regulator in 1819, with one dollar in 
specie for every hundred of its circulation, and 
expecting every moment to be compelled to suspend 
specie payments. So far from being enabled to 
regulate the State banks, which almost universally 
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failed then, as now, this great regulator was brought 
to the brink of ruin. It was saved, and barely 
saved, by its successive curtailments; but the State 
banks were destroyed by the operation, and the 
country ruined. Speaking of that gloomy period, 
Mr. Niles in his Register of that date says: “From 
all parts of our country we hear of a severe pres- 
sure on men in business, a general stagnation of 
trade, a large reduction in the price of staple arti- 
cles—real property is rapidly depreciating. Many 
highly respectable traders have !ccome bankrupts; 
three per cent. per month is offered for the discount 
of promissory notes, which a Litte while ago were 
considered as good as old gold. There are 20,000 
persons dai/y seeking work in Philadelphia; in New 
York 10,000 able bodied men are said to be wan- 
dering about the streets looking for it, and we add 
to them the women who desire something te do, the 
amountcannot be less than 20,000." Such is a picture 
of that gloomy period, as it will be found portrayed 
in al] the public journals of that date. ‘The whole 
country presented one boundless expanse of rain 
and desolation. And how produced? By the enor- 
mous expansions, and as sudden contractions, of 
this great regulator, the Rank of the United States. 
The present Bank of the United States proclaimed 
by President Biddle to be stronger ander its pre- 
sent than its former charter, has failed to regulate 
the currency even in the State of Pennsylvania; 
but this very bank, although conducted by one of 
the most remarkable financiers of thts or of any other 
country, as well as the rest, has suspended specie 
payments. "This same institution, under its late 
charter from Congress, failed to regulate the cur- 
rency in 1819, when the local banks broke almost 
universally; and the old bank of the Union did not 
succeed as a regulatur when, in 1808-9, during 
the existence and full operation of that bank, there 
was a general failure of the banks of New Enge- 
land, then being about one-third in namber of all 
the banks of the Umon. The attempt, then, to 
regulate the currency by a Bank of the United 
States, ever has been a splendid failure. The 
experiment failed in 1808-9, und r the regulation 
of the old Bank of the United States. It failed 
under the dominion of the late Bauk of the United 
States in IXLS-19, and it failed again under the 
continued ex:stence of the Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States; substituting, as it did, agencies 
for branches in the various States, and stronger 
{as the Cistinguished banker at its head has told 
us) under the new than the oid charter. At last, 
the mighty regulator has stopped itseif; and, so far 
from aiding, opposes the efforts of the State hanks 
of New York to fix.an early day for the resamp- 
tion of specie payments. But even in its prostrate 
condition, this mighty institution, under iis new 
charter, Is entering. upon a new field of power and 
speculation. Heretofore it on/y professed to regu- 
late the State banks, and exchanges, and currency; 
now it is regulating the price of cotton, and of all 
commodities affected by it. It has turned cotton 
broker, and recently purchased an amount of our 
great staple, usually estimated at three millions of 
dollars—purchased at a period of the greatest de- 
pression, produced, in part, by the panic appeals 
and gloomy pictures of its organs and advocates— 
and will soon sell out at an advance, only after- 
wards to depress the market again, and make new 
purchases and new speculations. Nor is this all: 
In addition to its agencies in the States, procured by 
the wholesale purchase of several of the State 
banks, and the employment of other dependent in- 
stitutions, it has established one of its own officers 
as a permanent agent in Engiand, with an im- 
mense salary, there to overshadow our Minister by 
the affiliated power of its British stockholders and 
British bankers, to control for ever the price of all 
our exports, and in fact our whole commerce. 
Thus may this formidable alliance, by periodical 
contractions of the paper system, and the panics 
which ensue, bring down the price of our great 
staple, and purchase the crop when it is low, only 
by succeeding expansions and a consequent in- 
crease of the price, to sell when it is high, and re- 
renew from time to time these ruinous expansions 
and contractions whenever it, or its British bank 
allies, now openly proclaimed and fully organised, 
think proper to renew the spetulation. By this 
means, if this mighty bank power does not regulate 
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that slavery of the South, so much denounced by 
so many of its organs and advocates upon both 
sides of the Atlantic, it controls the value of slave 
Jabor and the price of all its products. Cotton rises 
or falls, as the bank desires to sell or to purchase, 
and so does every other commodity affected by the 
price of our great staple. And shall I, an advo- 
cate of free trade, an opponent of tariff or bank 
monopolies, be asked to place my constituents and 
their property beneath the control of this powerful 
institution, by giving it anew charter from this 
Government, or by making it a depository of the 
national revenue? And, ifnot, shall I be asked to 
crcate a still more powerful institution, to regulate 
more than eight hundred State banks—to regulate 
this very Bank of the United States—and contro) 
the price of all property and all products? Who 
does not see, that before a year, the pre- 
sident of the present Bank of the United 
States, with his great American and British 
allies and stockholders, would be at the head 
of the new institution, with increased and in- 
creasing power, and the old bank, and the de- 
pendent State institutions, all regulated by the new 
bank potentate, would be but the subjects, existing 
by the forbearance of the mighty paper monarch. 
And shall I aid in creating this enormous, this irre- 
sistible central pov er?) Sha'l I give it this triumph 
over the people and over the States? subjecting the 
price of all their property, and all their products, to 
ils expansions and contractions, and following, to 
some distant capital, the seat of the new moneyed 
power, with my constituents as captives, suppliant 
captives, in the triumphal procession of this more 
than Roman conqueror. No one acquainted with 
poliucal economy can deny that the power which 
creates and regulates the issues of paper money, 
and augments or diminishes it at its pleasure, and 
thus makes money plenty or scarce, does control 
the price of all property and all products, and the 
wages of labor and industry. ‘This is the very 
regulating power claimed for the bank and its ad- 
vocates. The tariff controlled the pursuits and 
business of men—giving temporary and artificial 
success to one branch of industry, and one section 
of the country, by the entire overthrow of other 
branches of industry, aud cther sections of the 
Union. But this is worse than the tariff; for that 
at least was regulated by the representatives of 
the people and of the States, whilst this is a great 
lrresponsible power, placed by its charter, for a 
series of years, above amd beyond the people; its 
managers not chosen by the people, or subject to 
their instructions or recal, but electing its own ofti- 
cers, responsible only to the power of the bank it- 
self, and deciding in seeret conclave upon the des- 
tunies of the nation, and the price of al! the pro- 
ducts and all the property of every citizen. 

And who will ask, not merely the re-establish- 
ment of a similar power and similar institution,but 
the creation of a new and infinitely greater power— 
a mighty institution, capable of controlling the for- 
mer regulator, and all its dependent corporations? 
Who does not see that such a bank, with such re- 
gulating and controlling powers, would be stronger 
than the Government itself, and would control all 
is operations, either as its ally or conqueror? If 
itcame as an ally—as it must be—of the Admini- 
stration which created it, it would unite here the 
powers of the bank and the Government, and ter- 
minate in a sordid central despotism. Talk not of 
the President or Congress of the people, when such 
an instituuion shall have been created. Our real 
President would be the president of the bank—our 
real legislators the directors of that institution; and 
the States—the States, subdued by the same influ- 
ence—wouldgradually sink as wndiscoverable spots 
upon the orb of a resistless central power. An am- 
bitious President, aided and sustained by such a 
terrific and corrupting influence,could indeed strip us 
in a few years of all but the forms of constitutional 
freedom; and the Government would be merged in 
the bank, or the bank be merged in the Govern- 
ment. This merger took place in France, in 1718, 
between the bank and the Government, and it has 
nearly taken place in Great Britain. Here the 
union would be inevitable, whenever the bank 
places a president in power, and succeeded, throwgh 
him, in obtaining a charter. 





Yes, the creation of this great bank power, to 
become the ally of the British bank and bankers, 
is indeed a question not only affecting the forms of 
our Government here, bul a question whether these 
States shall be re-coionized—whether the English 
bank, and its American allies, shall regulate all our 
commerce, and the price of all our products. Tt 
is now boldly asked, that England should have a 
vast circulation of gold and silver, but that we 
should have very little silver, and no gold, and 
Substitute bank paper, controlled by the power 
which retains the metals. That money should be 
debased in value here, to enable England to control 
our business and circulation—that England may sell 
her imports here at our paper prices, whilst she 
gives’ for our exports the diminished price arising 
from a metallic or chiefly metallic currency. No 
nation could long stand the operation of such a 
system; but the exporting States, the price of whose 
staple depends chiefly upon the English market, 
and not the amount of American paper money, 
would soon be reduced to absolute bankruptcy. 
With the expansion of the paper money here, every 
article the planter desires to purchase would be 
enhanced in price, whilst his cotton, regulated by 
the English market and currency, would remain 
nearly stationary; till soon the expense of raising 
cotton would be so greatly increased, whilst the 
price of the ariicle remained nearly the same, that 
little or no profit would be derived from the cul- 
ture. It is not the nominal paper prices of pro- 
perty here that gives real prosperity to the planter, 
but the nett profit upon the staple he raises, in cal- 
culating which the expenses of raising the article, 
arising from the expansion of American paper 
money, is precisely so far a diminution of his profits. 
Upon the exporting States, then, is thrown nearly 
the whole burden of this system. They partici- 
pate in all the evils of aa explosion, and 
during the expanding process, whilst they give 
more for every article connected with conducting a 
plantation, their great staple experiences no corre- 
spondent rise, being governed by the less inflated 
European money market. To illustrate this posi- 
tion, suppose, from the absence of bank paper, the 
expense in Egypt, the East Indias, or Brazil, of 
raising cotton, including the interest on capital, 
was one cent per pound, whilst here, from the pa- 
per expansion, it was six cents per pound; how long 
could we withstand the competition—the cotton of 
all other countries bringing in Europe the same 
price as our own? Is it not evident, thata few 
years more of expansion of the American paper 
system would reduce the exporting States to abso- 
lute bankruptcy, and the whole country to the most 
abject dependence on the money power of Eng- 
land—selling high her imports here by the false 
standard of our paper money, and purchasing low 
all our exportsfat the price regulated by her less in- 
flated currency? In this way, England would vast- 
ly retard our actual increase of national wealth, by 
selling her imports to us at our paper prices, for a 
vast amount, and giving us a less price for our ex- 
ports, estimated by her nearer approach to a me- 
tallic currency. Is it not seen, in this exchange of 
imports for exports, we get, for the same money, 
fewer imports, and England more exports, by the 
precise ratio in which imports are raised in price 
here by onr paper money, and exports depressed by 
being measured by a currency more nearly metal- 
lic, and thus the whole nation sustains a great loss? 

It would be most curious and instructive to com- 
pare tables from 1800 to the present period, repre- 
senting the prices current of cotton, of domestic 
produce consumed wholly in the United States, and 
the amount of paper circulation. These tables I 
have neither had the time or opportunity to pre- 
pare; but this much must be known to every Sena- 
tor, that as the paper money, before an explosion, 
rose in amount, domestic produce rose also, whilst 
cotion at the same period repeatedly fell—being 
regulated by the European money market. One 
fact alone will be conclusive evidence of the princi- 
ple, that whilst from 1815 to 1825 the prices of our 
cotton, including Sea Island, averaged eighteen 
cents per pound, from the latter period to 1835, 
inclusive, the average price was less than twelve 
cents per pound; whilst from 1815 to 1835, our 
paper circulation has nearly doubled. The price 


of our cotton, then, instead of augment 

. ‘ a i 
with the increase of our paper money 
actually greatly fallen wnder the operation, Th 
expanded paper money sysiem operates ag : 
perpetual tax upon the planter; and nothine . 
more clearly demonstrable than that, if every ey, 
pense attending the conducting of a cotton plan. 
tation, including the property itself, rose in th 
same proportion, for the next, as it had done for 
the last three years, whilst cotton. remained gy. 
tionary, we should be compelled to abandon jj, 
business as altogether unprofitable. : 

Nor will a national bank prevent these eXpan. 
sions in this or any other country. ,The Bank 
France in 1718, so prosperous in the commence. 
ment of its career, was soon Over-extended, ani 
burst with a fearful explosion, leaving upon th. 
hands of the people four hundred millions of wor}, 
less paper, spreading in every direction ruin ang 
dismay, and convulsing the very futndations of th 
Government. Paper money was nearly abandonej 
in France for more than half a century; and whey 
it rose again, out of the horrors of the French reyo. 
lution, again it exploded, with consequences, if pos 
sible, more terrific than before; and now no bank now 
under one hundred dollars is issued in France; an¢ 
more than three-fourths of her circulation is gold 
and silver. In this country, we see now the great 
Bank of the United States, proclaimed by its pres. 
dent more powerful under the new than the old 
charter, prostrate and suspended; we see the same 
institution in 1819 reduced to the verge of bank. 
ruptcy, with one dollar in specie for every hundred 
dollars of its notes in circulation; and at the same 
period, as well as in 1808 and 1809, we have seen 
the State banks failing under the regulations of 
the Bank of the United States. The defect is in the 
system; for it is alike the interest of a national as 
of State banks, to expand their issues, with the 
view of augmenting their profits. Expansion js 
the vice of the entire system; contraction must soon 
follow, and suspension terminates the scene; and 
when a national bank suspends, associated as jt 
must be with the Government, and connected with 
all the pursuits and interests of the people, the 
catastrophe must be great and overwhelming. The 
Government which created such a bank, might be 
held responsible by the people for the dreadful 
calamity; and amid their agony and despair, they 
might seek relief in revolution, Let us be most 
thankful that we were saved, as it were, almost by 
a miracle, from the failure of the national bank in 
1819; and let no friend of this Union ever desire 
subject it to a similar hazard. 

But we are told that the State banks, or nearly 
all, bear evidence to the regu'ating powers of the 
United States Bank, and desire its recharter. It is 
interest that prompts this action on the part of the 
banks, because, by the creation of a national bank, 
they are enabled to conduct their business with less 
specie, and, consequently, with more profit. Let 
us illustrate this by a few examples. Without a 
great overpowering national bank, substituting 1s 
paper for specie, the banks of New Orleans and 
Natchez must keep iv their vaulis a larger specie 
basis, to supply the demand of the up-country tr 
ders and producers, who, upon their return to ther 
respective States, take home these balances in gold 
and silver. To meet this demand, these banks 
must, in the absence of a national bank, issue less 
paper, or keep on hand a larger supply of specie. 
If, then, we look to the period when the Bank of 
the United States was in successful operation in the 
southwest, their banks are found to possess very 
little specie, and much less specie, as shown by 
their returns, in proportion to their circulation, 
than at the present period. And why is this? oe 
circulation of the paper of the Bank of the Unit 
States, in addition to the amount in the possessich 
of the State banks, constitutes their basis of opet® 
tions, and is substituted for the specie 1 eit 
vaults. In the mean time, the paper of 
national bank 1s substituted for specie 1 
general circulation. It expels the specie from 
the country, or prevents its importation, by Pr 
venting the use of and demand for it to settle 
lances due in the different States. Never, 7 
can we hope to have, under such circumstance, d 
all experience has proved, any great amoun 
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jd and silver in the country; for the national pa- 
r, which is the cheaper currency, expels the spe- 
tie, which is the more valuable. In pursuance of 
this universal law of the monetary system, we have 
geen that, at the period of the veto of the United 
States Bank, there was but about twenty millions 
of dollars of specie in the country, and now there 
is cigaty millions, which, in the absence of a na- 
tional bank, must and will go on augmenting. 
But, it may be asked, why should the State banks 
jesire the creauion of a national bank, by the aug- 
mentation of its circulation to usurp the channels 
of circulation, that might otherwise be occupied by 
the State banks? Because the paper of the national 
hanks, Whilst it diminishes the specie that must be 
jept on hand by the State banks, enables them to 
make more money on a less actual specie capital. 
Pot this is not all: with the issues of paper by the 
national bank, added to the State bank issues, 
ihere is, till the explosion comes, a temporary rise 
of property; thus requiring more money in circula- 
onto meet the augmented price of property. Ihave 
called it an augmentation of the nominal price of 
property, but it is in fact no increase of its real va- 
lue, bnt a sinking, a debasement, of the value of 
money, arising from the augmented circulation re- 
quiring larger nominal amounts of bank paper to 
make purchases and conduct all transactions. No 
addition is made to the real wealth and real capi- 
tal of thenation; the only addition is to the danger- 
ousamount of bank paper circulation and the in- 
crease of bank dividends. Hence it is that the 
Siate banks desire a national bank, not as a regu- 
lator to contract their issues, bnt in order to issue 
more paper on a smaller specie basis, and thus en- 
large their profits. Hence it is, also, that with the 
enlargement or contraction of the issues of the na- 
tional bank, the State banks generally enlarge or 
contract also, the national bank paper being substi- 
tuted in place of a specie basis. Hence it is, that, 
werea national bank created as our fiscal agent 
and depository, it would be the interest of all the 
Siate banks to augment its deposites by increasing 
the tariff, and thereby augment its own circulation, 
so as to diminish the demand upon them for specie 
to redeem their paper.- It is interest, then, and not 
adesire to be controlled or regulated by a national 
bank, that urges the State banks t. desire the esta- 
blishment of a national institution. And had it 
been established, and continued to this day. we 
should have had in the country but tv enty millions 
of specie only, and with a paper circuiation greatly 
expanded, and based, not upon specie, but upon 
bational bank paper circulation, and when the con- 
vulsion came—as come it mus!—the State banks 
could not have existed for a moment, having little 
(r No specie. 

With the general crash and universal extinction 
of confidence, the United States Bank must have 
fallen, (as its successor has lately done,) and the 
suffering would have been more intense, and of 
longer duration. If any doubt this latter statement, 
let them look to the period of 1818, 1819, when, on 
account chiefly of the enormous over-issues by the 
national bank first, and State banks afterwards, 
the crash came; the United States Bank, reduced 
loone dollar in specie, for every one hundred in 
dreulation, was barely saved from suspension; 
but, in saving it, the State banks and people were 
‘uned, and the most mtense suffering and prostra- 
ton of business prevailed during a period of three 
years. Now, even since the Message was pub- 
lished, confidence is already reviving, depreciated 
bank paper has risen—stocks have risen, ard bu- 
Siness is recommenced. Why this dfference be- 
‘ween the pressures of 1818, 1819, and of 1837? 

e eighty millions of specie, around which public 
coufidence can rally, creates the difference, as con- 
Situting the great basis for the resumption of spe- 
cle payments; whereas, had a great national bank 
hin existence, and substituted. its paper, as it 
vould, by expelling the precious metals, when the 
explosion came, the very existence of this na- 
tonal paper currency would, as itfdid.in 1218 and 
1819, but increase the catastrophe, by the.¢ffort, 
Which the great national bank did then, and 
oe ever make in such a. convulsion, to save 
self by calling in its issues, by curtailing and 


recessarily fortifying itself with specie drained 


from the State banks, which fall immediately be- 
neath the pressure. ‘This whole pretence of regu- 
lation of the State banks by the United States 
Bank is founded on the following by-law: 
Articte 25. “The offices of discount and depo- 
site shall at least once every week settle with the 
State banks for their notes received in payment of 
the revenue, or for the engagements of individuals 
to the bank, so as to prevent the balance due to 
the office from swe!!ing to an inconvenient amount.” 
Now this regulating article could have none or 
at leasta very willing effect upon the distant banks, 
whose paper dees not reach the office of dis- 
count of the Bank of the United States. And 
even as revards the banks affected by this ar- 
ticle, are they by its terms or directions to 
tle these balances in specie? No, there is no 
such payment required, and in point of fact, it 1s 
rarely, if ever, made, and therefore does not com- 
pel the State banks to enlarge their specie, and 
check their operations; on the contrary, these 
balances are settled by drafts on other banks, and 
redrafts from them, often mere bank kites, founded 
on mere credit arrangements between them; or by ex- 
change often composed of mere accommodation mer- 
cantile acceptances endorsed by the State banks; 
and thus, or by other credit accommodations, these 
balances are settled, but not a dollar ofgoldor = sil- 
ver is seen in the whole transaction. And why is 
it that these State banks (which Mr. Biddle tells us 
existed only by the forbearance of the Bank of the 
United States) are not pressed to pay these balances 
in gold and silver? The great regulator dare not 
do it. It would break some two or three State 
banks; confidence would vanish; runs wonld be 
made on many other State banks, which, having 
little or no specie, pay out till they break; the notes 
of the United States Bank are then poured in upon 
it for specie, and it must break all the banks, 
and ruin the country by pressure and curtail- 
ments, or suspend also. The whole system 
is founded, not on a_ specie basis—for it 
is not there, in any of the banks, State or na- 
tional—but upon confidence that all these notes 
are convertible into specie upon demand; and when- 
ever a convulsion comes, this confidence in all 
bank paper is shaken; it is presented for redemption 
in specie; it cannot be redeemed; the delusion va- 
nishes, and ruin ensues. This state of things will 
be constantly recurring under the dominion of a 
national bank as well as without it. But if, when 
after the veto, and when this eighty millions cf 
specie was coming into the conntry, the pater- 
nal recommendation of President Jackson, to 
abolish all bank note circulation under twen- 
ty dollars, had been heeded, and this policy 
adopted by the States, we should now be pros- 
perous and happy, with at least forty millions 
more of gold and silver, and greatly less bank pa- 
per; and until this and other necessary reforms of 
banking abuses are established by the States, a re- 
sumption of specie payments will be but the signal 
for new and successive explosions, approaching 
nearer and nearer in time, and augmenting in ex- 
tent and intensity of suffering. Silver will never 
circulate to any extent, where notes under five dol- 
lats are permitted; and gold will never circu- 
late to any extent, where notes under twenty dol- 
lars are issued. This is taught us, not only by the 
soundest philosophy, amounting to absolute moral 
demonstration, but also by the experience of every 
nation of Europe and of the world. This, then, 
should be the commencement of the great reform, to 
be carried onwards and upwards, by the States, by 
every constitutional means, as rapidly as can be 
done by wise, cautious, gradual, and snecessive 
movenients, uninfluenced by passicn or prejudice, 
up to the point of absolute security. Great 
will be the resistance of ihe banks and banking 
power, but greater still should be the efforts of a 
disinterested people. The continuance of such a 
system renders all the toil, and labor, and products 
of industry perfectly useless, for, when the balance 
returns in our favor from abroad, even in gold and 
silver, it is only to fiad its way into the vaults of 
the banks, that these our paper masters may make 
these metals the foundation of new emissions—new 
over-issue and new explosions. If any can doubt 
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a fixed law of the monetary system, that when 
great expansion of bank issues, whether in the paper 
of National o. State banks, takes place here, prices 
of all preducts or articles consumed here rise also; 
exports remaining unaffected in price by th’s event. 
And what follows?) Why the value of movey be- 
ing less here, and prices higher than in foreizn 
countries, where no expansion of the currency h 
taken place, the course of exchange rises against 
us in nearly the ratio in which specie, the universal 
standard, will bay more in the foreign country than 
in our own; specie comes not here, for it 1. su 
here to the level of our yet convertible bank pa 

But prices of almost every article being nin 
higher here than abroad. vast importations, beyond 
the power of the country long to consume, neces- 
sarily ensue; our bank paper is forced upon the 
banks for redemption 
abroad, where it is more yaluab‘e than here; 
exnlosion follows. So certain and unerri.g 
is this rule, that instead of there being written « 
the face of all our bank notes a promise to pay in 
specie on demand, the promise should be, if truth 
were consulted, not to pay on demand in speeie in 
the contingency above described, and shown to be 
inevitable. 

A national bank, we have seen, can neither recu- 
late nor control the system. It can only banish 
specie from this country, and make the banks 
weaker when the explosion comes, and in such a 
crisis will ever be found endeavoring to sustain 
itself, by crushing the State banks and the people. 

It was with no ordinary pleasure, that I 
hailed the vote of yesterday in this beady, rejecting, 
by more than two to one, the proposition to create 
any Bank of the United States. With equal plea- 
sure I have seen the vote of the House, virtual!y 
rejecting, by a majority of thirty-three, the same 
proposition. I congratulate the country upon this 
great and glorious result. It is the triump', we 
trast, the final triamph, of liberty over bank panics 
and bank power, and is worthy to be proclaimed 
from this chamber. It is the great, the real relief 
measure of this session ; and now when the battle 
by the friends of a bank is fought and lost, if they, 
on their return to their constifdents, will tell them, 
and tell them truly, that there 7§ het, under any cir- 
cumstances, the slightest hope of procuring the es- 
tablishment of a national bank—that no panies or 
pressures can produce this ‘result—thot the 
tinned agitation 


jurions toy al 


in specie, to be shipped 
and 
soon 
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of this question entry only rove ite 
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interest by which chiefly this measure has be 


classes, and especially t 
nso 
strongly pressed npon us—they will give 
the country, and the light of returning prosperity 
will soon dawn upon us. 

There was one remark made yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, which I heard with peentliar 
pain and mortification. He told ms that the que 
tion that Bank or no Bank of the8United States, 
was a question of union or disunion. And has 1 
come to this, that the bank power, having failed ky 
panics and pressures to extort a charter from an 
oppresséd community, now openly threatens, in 
this chamber, the Unicn of the States?) Are we to 
be told, that a bank is necessary to the existence of 
this Union; and that, unless a benk is chartered, 
the Union will be overthrown? And is it indeed a 
fact, that the conflict must come between the 
friends of a bank on one side, and the friends of 
the Union without a bank, on the other? Let 
that contest come when and where it may, I shall 
he found in the ranks agairst the bank, and in fa- 
vor of the Union, suprorting the flag of my coun- 
try, and preferring rather to perish among its 
friends, than survive and conquer among its ene- 
mies. The bank power has now assumed a new 
and imposing attitude—the attitude of merace and 
defiance’; proclaiming in this Senate chamber, 
through its able and 4istinguished champion, that a 
bank must be established, or the Union will be dis- 
solved. No, sir, no. This Union fans the vital 
spark of jiberty itself ; it is the very breath in the 
nostrils of this Republic; ard no bank power ean 
chake or destroy this great confederacy; and, if it 
could, the Arguineént against the creation of such a 
power. which could hold in its grasp the existence 
of the Utiion; would become more potent and irre- 
eistible. “If the bank power’ be indeed equal to the 
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dand silver in the country; for the national pa- 
q pes which is the cheaper currency, expels the spe- 
. vie, which is the more valuable. In pursuance of 
a HM is universal law of the monetary system, we have 
, een that, at the period of the veto of the United 
, Sates Bank, there was bat about twenty millions 
F of dollars of specie in the country, and now there 
, is eighty millions, which, in the absence of a na- 
' sional bank, must and will go on augmenting. 
; Bat, it may be asked, why should the State banks 


, jesire the creation of a national bank, by the aug- 

mentation of its circulation to usurp the channels 
* B® circulation, that might otherwise be occupied by 
: the State banks? Because the paper of the national 
hanks, Whilst it diminishes the specie that must be 
d kept on hand by the State banks, enables them to 


; make more money on a less actual specie capital. 
; Pot this is not all with the issues of paper by the 

national bank, added to the State bank issues, 
: there is, till the explosion comes, a temporary rise 
; of property; thus requiring more money 1n circula- 
| tion to meet the augmented price of property. Ihave 
* HM eslied itan augmentation of the nominal price of 
; property, but it is in fact no increase of its real va- 
¢ 


jue, bnt a sinking, a debasement, of the value of 
i money, arising from the augmented circulation re- 

quiring larger nominal amounts of bank paper to 
make purchases and conduct all transactions. No 
4 addition is made to the real wealth and real capi- 
tal of thenation; the only addition is to the danger- 
Ke ousamount of bank paper circulation and the in- 
Gol of bank dividends. Hence it is that the 
Siate banks desire a national bank, not as a regu- 
lator to contract their issues, bnt in order to issue 
more paper On a smaller specie basis, and thus en- 
large their profits. Hence it is, also, that with the 
enlargement or contraction of the issues of the na- 
tional bank, the State banks generally enlarge or 
contract also, the national bank paper being substi- 
tuted in place of a specie basis. Hence it is, that, 
were a national bank created as our fiscal agent 
and depository, it would be the interest of all the 
Siate banks to augment its deposites by increasing 
the tariff, and thereby augment its own circulation, 
s0 as to diminish the demand upon them for specie 
to redeem their paper.~ It is interest, then, and not 
adesire to be controlled or regulated by a national 
bank, that urges the State banks t. desire the esta- 
blishment of a national institution. And had it 
been established, and continued to this day. we 
in Mould have had in the country but tv enty millions 
to of specie only, and with a paper circulation greatly 

expanded, and based, not upon specie, but upon 
iy Hp tional bank paper circulation, and when the con- 
vulsion came—as come it mus!—the State banks 
could not have existed for a moment, having little 
(r No specie. 
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k, With the general crash and universal extinction 
ss fp o{ confidence, the United States Bank must have 
rm fallen, (as its successor has lately done,) and the 
a Bp suffering would have been more intense, and of 
is fp onger duration. If any doubt this latter statement, 


let them look to the period of 1818, 1819, when, on 
account chiefly of the enormous over-issues by the 
tational bank first, and Stace banks afterwards, 


et Mette crash came; the United States Bank, reduced 
od $B! one dollar in specie, for every one hundred in 
nis MMB “tculation, was barely saved from suspension; 


but, in saving it, the State banks and people were 
cit. HB "uned, and the most mtense suffering and prostra- 
of HMB Won of business prevailed during a period of three 


the Miyears. Now, even since the Message was pub- 
ety MB shed, confidence is already reviving, depreciated 
y bank paper has risen—stocks have risen, and bu- 
* Siness is recommenced. Why. this dfference be- 


‘ween the pressures of 1818, 1819, and of 18372 

e eighty millions of specie, around which public 
confidence can rally, creates the difference, as con- 
sututing the great basis for the resumption of spe- 
re payments; whereas, had a great national bank 

hin existence, and substituted. its paper, as it 
would, by expelling the precious metals, when the 
explosion came, the very existence of this na- 
tonal paper currency would, as iffdid.in 1218 and 
1819, but increase the catastrophe, by the ¢ffort, 
Which ‘the great national ban did then, and 
‘ust ever make in such a. convulsion, to save 
self by calling im its issues, by curtailing ard 
*eessarily fortifying itself with specie drained 


from the State banks, which fall immediately be- 
neath the pressure. This whole pretence of regu- 
lation of the State banks by the United States 
Bank is founded on the following by-law: 
Arricte 25. “The offices of discount and depo- 
site shall at least once every week settle with the 
State banks for their notes received in payment of 
the revenue, or for the engagements of individuals 
to the bank, so as to prevent the balance due to 
the office from swe'!!ing to an inconvenient amount.” 
Now this regulating article could have none or 
atleasta verv trifling effect upon the distant banks, 
whose paper does not reach the office of dis- 
count of the Bank of the United States. And 
even as revards the banks affected by this ar- 
ticle, are they by its terms or directions to sete 
tle these balances in specie? No, there is no 
such payment required, and in point of fact, it is 
rarely, if ever, made, and therefore does not com- 
pel the State banks to enlarge their specie, and 
check their operations; on the contrary, these 
balances are settled by drafts on other banks, and 
redrafts from them, often mere bank kites, founded 
on mere credit arrangements between them; or by ex- 
change often composed of mere accommodation mer- 
cantile acceptances endorsed by the State banks; 
and thus, or by other credit accommodations, these 
balances are settled, but not a dollar ofgoldor  sil- 
ver is seen in the whole transaction. And why is 
it that these State banks (which Mr. Biddle tells us 
existed only by the forbearance of the Bank of the 
United States) are not pressed to pay these balances 
in gold and silver? The great regulator dare not 
do it. It would break some two or three State 
banks; confidence would vanish; runs would be 
made on many other State banks, which, having 
little or no specie, pay out till they break; the notes 
of the United States Bank are then poured in upon 
it for specie, and it must break all the banks, 
and ruin the country by pressure and curtail- 
ments, or suspend also. The whole system 
is founded, not on a_ specie basis—for it 
is not there, in any of the banks, State or na- 
tional—but upon confidence that all these notes 
are convertible into specie upon demand; and when- 
ever a convulsion comes, this confidence in all 
bank paper is shaken; it is presented for redemption 
in specie; it cannot be redeemed; the delusion va- 
nishes, and ruin ensnes. This state of things will 
be constantly recurring under the dominion of a 
national bank as well as without it. But if, when 
after the veto, and when this eighty millions cf 
specie was coming into the conntry, the pater- 
nal recommendation of President Jackson, to 
abolish all bank note circulation under twen- 
ty dollars, had been heeded, and this policy 
adopted by the States, we should now be pros- 
perous and happy, with at least forty millions 
more of gold and silver, and greatly less bank pa- 
per; and until this and other necessary reforms of 
banking abuses are established by the States, a re- 
sumption of specie payments will be but the signal 
for new and successive explosions, approaching 
nearer and nearer in time, and augmenting in ex- 
tent and intensity of suffering. Silver will never 
circulate to any extent, where notes under five dol- 
lars are permitted; and gold will never circu- 
late to any extent, where notes under twenty dol- 
lars are issued. ‘This is taught us, not only by the 
soundest philosophy, amounting to absolute moral 
demonstration, but also by the experience of every 
nation of Europe and of the world. This, then, 
should be the commencement of the great reform, to 
be carried onwards and upwards, by the States, by 
every constitutional means, as rapidly as can be 
done by wise, camtious, gradual, and snecessive 
movenients, uninfluenced by passion or prejudice, 
up to the point of absolute security. _ Great 
will be the resistance of the banks and banking 
power, but greater still should be the efforts of a 
disinterested people. The continuance of such a 
system renders all the toil, and labor, and products 
of industry perfectly useless, for, when the balance 
returns in our favor from abroad, even in gold and 
silver, it is only to fiad its way into the vaults of 
the banks, that these our paper masters may make 
these metals the foundation of new emissions—new 
over-issue and new explosions. If any can doubt 


naan 


this last result, let them reflect upon this, which is. 





a fixed law of the monetary system, that when 
great expansion of bank issues, whether in the paper 
of National or State banks, takes place here, prices 
of all preducts or articles consumed here rise also; 
exports remaining unaffected in price by ths event. 
And what follows?) Why the value of movey be- 
ing less here, and prices higher than in foreizn 
countries, where no expansion of the currency h 
taken place, the course of exchange rises against 
us in nearly the rativ in which specie, the universal 
standard, will bay more in the foreign country than 
in our Own; specie comes not here, for it is su 
here to the level of our yet convertible bank pa 

But prices of almost every article being nin 
higher here than abroad, vast importations, beyond 
the power of the country long to consume, nect S- 
sarily ensue; our bank paper is forced upon the 
banks for redemption in specie, to be shipped 
abroad, where it is more yaluab'e than here: and 
exnlosion soon follows. So certain and unerrig 
is this rale, that instead of there being written o 
the face of all our bank notes a promise to pay in 
specie on demand, the promise should be, if truth 
were consulted, not to pay on demand in specie in 
the contingency above described, and shown to be 
inevitable. 

A national bank, we have seen, can neither regu- 
late nor control the system. It can only banish 
specie from this country, and make the banks 
weaker when the explosion comes, and in such a 
crisis will ever be found endeavoring to sustain 
itself, by crushing the State banks and the people. 

It was with no ordinary pleasure, that I 
hailed the vote of yesterday in this body, rejecting, 
by more than two to one, the proposition to crea! 
any Bank of the United States. With equal plea- 
sure ] have seen the vote of the House, virtual!y 
rejecting, by a majority of thirty-three, the same 
proposition. I congratulate the country upon this 
great and glorious result. It is the triump', we 
trust, the final triamph, of liberty over bank panics 
and bank power, and is worthy to be proclaimed 
from this chamber. It is the great, the real relief 
measure of this session ; and now when the battle 
by the friends of a bank is fought and lost, if they, 
on their return to their constitients, will tell them, 
and tell them truly, that there 8 hot, under any cir- 
cumstances, the slightest hope of procuring the es- 
tablishment of a national bank—that no panies or 
pressures can preduce this ‘resnlt—that the con- 
tinued agitation 
iiriows tv all classes, and especially to that me 
interest by which chiefly this measnre has been se 
strongly pressed npon us—they will give 
the country, and the light of returning prosperity 
will soon dawn upon us. 

There was one remark made yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Kentacky, which I heard with peculiar 
pain and mortification. He told us that the que 
tion that Bank or no Bank of the8United States, 
was a question of union or disunion. And has i 
come to this, that the bank power, having failed by 
panics and pressures to extort a charter from an 
oppresséd community, now openly threatens, in 
this chamber, the Unicn of the States? Are we to 
be told, that a bank is necessary to the existence of 
this Union; and that, unless a benk is chartered, 
the Union will be overthrown? And is it indeed a 
fact, that the conflict must come between the 
friends of a bank on one side, and the friends of 
the Union without a bank, on the other?) Let 
that contest come when and where it may, I shall 
be found in the ranks against the bank, and in fa- 
vor of the Union, supzorting the flag of my coun- 
try, and preferring rather to perish among its 
friends, than survive and conquer among its ene- 
mies. The bank power has now assumed a nev 
and imposing attitude—the attitude of menace and 
defiance’; proclaiming in this Senate chamber, 
through its able and distinguished champion, that a 

bank must be established, or the Union will be dis- 
solved. No, sir,no. This Union fans the vital 
spark of liberty itself ; it is the very breath in the 
nostrils’ of this Republic; and. ro bank power ean 
shake or destroy this great confederacy; and, if 1+ 
could, the arguinent against the creation of such a 
power, which eduld hold in its grasp the existence 
of the Utiion; would become more potent and irre- 
eistible. “If the bank power’ be indeed equal to the 
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power of the Union, then to create such an mstitue 
tion, is confessedly to transfer to its keeping the 
exis.ence of the Government itself. And here I 
cannot withhold the expression of my astonishment, 
that the Senator from Kentacky, who, whatever 
political errors in my humble judgment he may 
have committed, has always, and especially upon 
two critical occasions, signalized his patriotism and 
devotion to the Union, should now menace that 
Union with overthrow, if we do not take to our 
embrace the banking power. 

[Mr. Cray here arose and said, that the respect- 
ful manner in which his name had been introduced 
by the Senator from Mississippi, induced him to 
explain to that Senator that he had not proposed 
the re-establishment of the present Bank of the 
United States, much less had he uttered any 
menaces against the Union; that he had only ex- 
pressed the opinion that the failure to establish a 
national bank, which alone could supply a sound 
and uniform currency, might endanger the Union.] 

Mr. Waker said: [ did not state that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky had proposed the recharter of 
the Bank of the United States, for he had proposed 
cevcraily the creation of a new national bank; nor 
did T tutend to say, or wish to be understood as 
stating or believing, that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky desired a dissolution of the Union; far other- 
wise; but that Senator had declared that the ques- 
tion of establishing a national bank and a sound 
currency, Was a question of union or disunion. 
This was bis very language; for I was startled and 
astounded by the declaration, and could view it in 
no other Leht than as an open declaration by the 
great national banking power that it Was necessary 
to the existence of the Union; and, consequently, 
could uphold or destroy it at its pleasure. 

Tie Senator from Kentucky had informed the 
country, that during the period of the late adminis- 
tration, every thing but the mere forms of free go- 
vernment had been sacrificed to the Executive will. 
He told us that the Jackson party in Congress 
would not have governed the country so badly, had 
they not yielded their own views to Executive dic- 
tation. Among the evidences enumerated by him 
in proof of this position, he was pleased to allude 
to the case of Mr. Dallas. This gentleman, we 
were told, had in 1832, introduced and sustained 
here the bill rechartering the Bank of the United 
Stat <,aud after the veto went home to Philadel- 
phia and ad tressed the people in favor of the veto 
and against the bank, and now held the appoint- 
ment of Minister to Russia. I know Mr. Dallas, 
and every Senator knows that in his own native 
Pennsylvania his name is a passport for all that is 
honorab'e in principle, exalted in talent, estimable 
in benevolence and virtue, and elevated in moral 
purity of character; and I cannot but regard the 
assault now made upon him in his absence as the 
representative of our country ata far distant court, 
as most unjustand angenerous. Mr. Dallas is the 
distinguished democratic son of an equally distin- 
euished democratic sire, and neither of whom ever 
bent the knee to Executive or any other power than 
that of the God that made them. In hisstatement,the 
Senator from Kentucky omitted to mention, that 
when Mr. Dallas introduced here the bill recharter- 
ing the Bank of the United States, he stated his 
opposition to aby movement upon the subject at 
that time, and referred to the instructions of the 
Legislature of his State in favor of the bank, as 
constituling the ground of his action. True it is 
that Mr. Dallas had been at ene period favorable te 
the recharter of the bank, with what he deemed 
proper re strictions and limitations, and so was his 
State then, as indicated by unanimous instructions; 
but when the bank, after the veto, openly came 
juto the field with a candidate, or as acandidate for 
the Presidency; when it enteredt he arena of polities 
as a champion, and sought, by its enormous pow- 
ers, a conquest over the Government and people of 
the Union, Mr. Dallas abandoned it to its fate, and 
did address the people in opposition to its recharter; 
and if Mr. Dallas changed his views with regard to 
the bank, it was after the bank changed its posi- 
tion, and assumed a new and hostile attitude to the 
Goverament and to the people; and Mr. Dallas was 
followed in this change by the great mass of the 
peop'e of Pennsylvania, and of the Union. Why, 





then, had the Senator from Kentucky referred to 
Mr. Dallas’s course on this subject, and his subse- 
quent acceptance of the office he now holds from 
his personal and political! friend, President Van Bu- 
ren? Did not the Senate, at the time, hail this ap- 
pointment with instantaneous and unanimous 
approbation? And in abandoning a most lucrative 
practice for this station, no sordid or sinister mo- 
tives could have influenced his choice. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky should have seen, in all this, 
nothing which rendered Mr. Dallas’s conduct a just 
subject for commentary or reproach upon this occa- 
sion; and permit me to say, that the Senator from 
Kentucky is the last man in this house, or in this 
country, whoshould allude to any change of opinion 
by Mr. Dallas in regard to the Bank of the United 
States; for had not the Senator from Kentucky 
changed his own views upon this subject, and once 
depounced the bank in his well known and eloquent 
address in this body as most inexpedient, most dan- 
gerous to liberty, and grossly unconstitational. 
And let me further add, that, if the Senator from 
Kentucky thinks it a matter of reproach than auy 
individual should have changed his views in regard 
to the bank, or a Bank of the United States, he wil! 
embrace in this censure nearly every eminent 
stateman in America, including the Senator from 
Kentucky himself, and nearly every member of 
this body. To have supported at one time the re- 
charter, with adequate limitations, of the Bank of 
the United States, ere it had entered the arena of 
politics, and to have abandoned that support when 
the bank let fall the curtain which concealed its 
dangerous powers and alarming tendencies, is cer- 
tainly not one of those extraordinary cases which 
could justify the Senator from Kentucky in bring- 
ing into this debate the name of Mr. Dallas. That 
gentleman has sustained at all times, from his 
youth upwards, the democratic party of his State 
and of the Union; and there is nothing at all re- 
markable in his going with that party in 1832, in 
support of the bank veto of ex-President Jackson. 
But the Senator from Kentucky has also told us, 
that, after anxious consideration, he believes that 
the great measure of relief would be a change of 
rulers; and he seems especially opposed to the re- 
election to the Presidency of a certain incumbent, 
whom he describes as five feet eight. No doubt, 
if another gentleman of six feet one, a gentleman 
of captivating eloquence, and many excellent so- 
cial qualities and fine genius, was substituted in 
p'ace of our present Chief Magistrate, it would be 
a certain relief to the numerous friends of that gen- 
tleman, anda great consolation to himself. 
The Senator from Kentucky strongly objects that 
the President has pledged the veto in certain cases. 
These cases are the vetos upon abolition, anda 
Bank of the United States. These two promised 
vetos are the great ramparts of the Constitution 
and of the Union. Yes, abolition and the bank are 
to share the same fate from the President’s veto. 
He has so declared it, and those who heretofore most 
unjustly represented him to the public as concealing 
or withholding his opinions, now charge that he ex- 
presses his views in advance. Well, sir, the charge 
of non-committalism, so often and so unjustly 
urged against Mr. Van Buren, is thus openly 
abanduned—there is no non-committalism in the 
Message, but all is clear, bold, manly, and direct. 
And now, having discussed the question of a 
national bank, its dangerous tendencies, and its 
inapplicability as a measure of relief for the pre- 
sent—that measure having, at all events, been voted 
down by a majority of more than two to one in this 
body—no bank charter being presented by its friends 
for our consideration, and no one asserting, not 
even the Senator from Kentucky, that we ought to 
degrade this Government, by placing it in the atti- 
tude 6f a suppliant for the aid and patronage of the 
Bank of the United States—the question recurs, what 
must be done? That something must be done as 
regards the receipts, safe keeping, and disbursement 
of the public moneys, all concede; for since the 
repeal of the deposite bank system by the failure of 
the banks to redeem their notes in specie, and pay 
the Government demands, a_ contingency upon 
which the express provisions of the law require that 
the system should cease, the whole ‘public moneys 
are left to the unregulated control of the Secretary 
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of the Treasury. That this state of things can } 
permitted to continue, is denied by all. Wy,, 
then, is the remedy, other than the system propoy 
in the bill and amendment now before ys) > 
one other alternative is offered, and that is the ns 
rency bill, proposed as a substitute by the able 
patriotic, and distinguished Senator from Virgin 
(Mr. Rives.) But here permit me to remind te 
gentleman that his | bill does not meet the oo 
it makes no provision for the present; it make 
no provision for any definite period; it leaves 
blank for some day in the year 1838, when q, 
bill is to go into effect; and not certainly, but yr, 
the doubtful contingency of the resumption of ey. 
cie payments by the banks. Then his system j, ; 
apply to the banks resuming specie payments }y 
some unknown day in the year 1838. To », 
mind the objection to the bill is decisive, that ths 
event contemplated by the bill may never ta), 
place, and that, in the mean time, it leaves ths 
Treasury Department and the public moneys unr 
gulated by law, and necessarily in hopeless confy 
sion. We must make present, substantive, certa; 
regulations; and if it be ever proper to support the 
bill of the Senator from Virginia, it will be at som, 
future period, when the banks shall have resumed 
and the measure can go into operation. But | 
have higher and still stronger objections. [| ay) 
opposed to re-uniting the banks and the Gover 
ment; and here I shall recur to the facts on this 
subject. The currency bill now introduced by th 
Senator from Virginia, (with the exception of on 
very material modification as to the banks to te 
inclnded or excluded by the operation of his pr 
viso,) is substantially the same bill which receive 
the sanction of the great mass of the friends of the 
administration in this body at the last session, 
The bill was regarded by me, and so declare 
by me at the time, as supplemental in its operation 
to the fifth section of the deposite act of Jnne 
1836. That section prescribed that no note of any 
bank issuing notes under five dollars should be re 
ceived in revenue payments. The currency }j| 
extended the exclusion to “all banks issuing billy 
or notes of a less denomination than twenty do. 
lars.” No one then proposed the abandonment o/ 
the banks as depositories; and I conceived that th 
currency bill, so long as the deposite bank system was 
adopted, would, if carried into operation, have the 
wholesome effect of excluding all bank paper of al 
banks issuing notes under twenty dollars from re 
venue payments, with the hope of enlarging greatly 
the specie, and diminishing the paper circnlation, 
Indeed, I voted for an amendment to the fifth sec 
tion of the deposite law of 1836, having a similar 
object in view, when that bill was passed, as a» 
pears by the Senate journal, as follows : “June 13, 
1836.—The deposite bill being under consideration: 
On motion of Mr. Benton to amend the reported 
amendment, by inserting, at the end of the fifh 
section, the following: ‘and, in selecting and con 
tinuing banks as depositories of public money,4 
preference shall be given to the banks of good crt 
dit which shall relinquish the circulation of all px 
per currency under twenty doltars, and which shal 
enter into arrangements to promote the circulation 
of gold.” My vote is recorded upon the jourma 
in favor of the amendment; but, unfortunately, 
did not prevail. The currency bill I considered 
aiming at the same object, and, in that view, itt 
ceived my support. ll 

The deposite banks were then proceeding fal 
and successful operation, were highly recommen 
ed in the President’s Message, and no one propos 
their abanconment at that time as depositories. But 
does the Senator from Virginia fail to obser? 
that this union then existing betwecn the (ej 
site banks and the Government has been d* 
solved, and that they have all most lame 
tably failed, and reduced themselves and the Ge 
vernment to bankruptey? It is the banks Ihe 
have changed their course as _ fiscal! agents of the 
Government, and not those who now oppose ® 
re-union. And here let me ask the opponents © 
the administration, who so long and loudly 
nouriced the deposite bank system, when it ¥# 
successful, why have they now changed, * 
when the system has failed, now yield it their sup 
port and countenance? Let me also ask them anothe 
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The national bank project has been 
this body by more than two to 
is between the divorce 


question. |‘ 
yoed down in UE 
ope, and the question now 1: ' 
pill, and the re-adoption of the deposite bank 
system without a national bank. Now these 
entlemen have repeatedly told us that, without 
the regulation of a national bank, State banks 
mast fail, and fail incessantly. L ask them, then, 
as patriots, are they prepared to surrender the des- 
unies of their country, and all its resources, to the 
cafe-keeping of banks which they themselves ad- 
mit must and will fail, and of course reduce the 
Government again to bankruptcy? And is any 
genator prepared to readopt this system? What 
assurances can he give, that before another year 
we may not again be called here by the same 
causes Which have now assembled us, viz: the fail- 
pre of the hanks and bankruptcy of the Govern- 
ment? Sir, if we renew this system, instead of our 
commissions of bankruptcy against the 
hanks, the banks can issue a commission of bank- 
ruptey against this Government at their y!easure, 
or even against their consent by a forced suspen- 
sion. But what is infinitely worse, our national 
honor may be tarnished, and our Federal Govern- 
ment disgraced, whenever the Bankof England, by 
successive expansions of American credit to Ame- 
rican houses, produces overtrading and overbank- 
ing here, and then, by a sudden withdrawal of that 
credit, causes first mercantile, and then bank fail- 
ures, and thus arrests the operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

The history of one bank panic proves this impor- 
tant fact. When the currency has been inflated by 
the banks here, and our credit pushed into England, 
and importations made to an extent heretofore un- 
known, the Bank of England interposes—it suddenly 
withdraws the accustomed facilities from the great 
American houses. The English private and joint 
stock banks, and the money lenders, follow in the 
wake, and American stocks can no longer be sold, as 
formerly, in the English market, or American bills 
discounted. The Bank of England goes on cur- 
tailing; there is a terrific fa in the price of cotton, 
and a pressure for money ensues in England. The 
letters of credit given by the English to American 
merchants are withdrawn, and t!e latter is thus 
deprived of the expected facilities of meeting his 
acceptances at maturity; one of his | ils is at length 
protested, and the failure here of some great mer- 
cantile firm is announced to the werld; another, 
and yet another follows; confidence vanishes; a pa- 
nie ensues, credit is destroyed; the distrust becomes 
general; the most solvent merchants cannot nego- 
tiate even the best securities; more bills are pro- 
tested; the panic goes on augmenting; there is a ge- 
neral fall of the prices of all property and all pro- 
ducts; the mercantile failures become almost uni- 
versal, the failure of a few firms bringing down 
many others, and all the endorsers for them. 
The banks which had discounted so many ficti- 
lous mercantile acceptances, can no longer pro- 
cure payment. The suspicion extends to them; 
there isarun upon them for specie; it continues 
and increases; some one of the banks suspends 
specie payments; there is a run upon all, and final- 
ly all join in the general suspension. Specie rises 
in price, and bank notes depreciate; capital retires 
curing the general panic; specie is hoarded, and no 
one will lend money to any one, except a few 
brokers and shavers at exorbitant and ruinous dis- 
count, and property and products can scarcely be 
sold at any price for cash. And now hundreds who 
80 lately in their paper credit balloons, had been 
(raversing both continents, the wonder and envy of 
the World, are seen thus suddenly to fall from the 
heavens, without even’ a parachute to bear to the 
tarth these most unfortunate wronauts. This is 
the history of a real bank panic, and it continues, 
lll labor and its produets come to the resene, and 
gradually repair the injury which over-trading and 
over-banking had done. The banks now call in 
their issues, and by the ruin of thousands, are at 
length enabled to resume specie payment; the 
solvent banks and individuals are separated from 
the bankrupt; confidence is gradually restored; the 
banks begin to reissue their paper; prices rise slow- 
ly at first, but at length more rapidly; the banks, 
*ager to increase their profits, overissue again; over- 
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trading ensues, till a reaction takes place as before: 
and the same disasters follow. Such is, and wil! 
be, the history of snecessive bank panics. And is 
the security of the people’s Government to depend 
upon the fluctuations of such a system as this? 
Must the Treasury become bankrupt, and Con- 
gress be convened, whenever the banks think pro- 
per to suspend specie payments, and withhold the 
Governinent deposites? Is the credit of this Go- 
vernment to rise or fall with that of the banks, and 
the Treasury be reduced to bankruptcy, whenever 
the ban!:s so determine, or rather, when the Bank 
of England so determines? for we have seen that 
this bank, by stimulating at one time the credit of the 
English houses and bankers connected with the Ame- 
rican trade, and then suddenly withholding that cre- 
dit, can produce extensive failures here, and the sus- 
pension of specie payments by the State institutions. 
And can any patriot be willing that thisGovernment 
should owe its revenue, its very existence, to the 
Bank of England, or even to our own banks? Let 
commercial credit rise or fall as it may; let the banks 
lose or maintain their credit, this Federal Govern- 
ment, the only bond of our Union, should never 
be permitted to fail, whenever bank panics or 
pressures assail us. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the danger increases at every step of our pro- 
gress—that every epileptic fit renders the banks 
weaker and weaker, and public confidence more 
tremulous, and must necessarily render these bank 
failures more and more frequent and extensive, 
until soon, under the continuance of the existing 
system, Government and bank failures will become 
as frequent as mercantile failures, and ourcredit will 
be no better than theirs. And if the danger is 
great in peace, how infinitely greater in war? Who 
can reflect with complacency, that but a year or 
two past we might have been engaged in a terrible 
conflict with one of the greatest powers of Europe, 
and at the same time the failure of deposite banks 
might have deprived this Government of the means 
of raising and equipping our forces, either by land 
or sea, till our coast was ravaged, and our cities 
and capital reduced to ashes. In peace we should 
always be prepared for war, and we can not thus 
be always ready, if our money is placed beyond 
our control, loaned out by banks that cannot refund 
when the Government most requires it. 

But we are asked to try this experiment again, 
by endeavoring to confine the deposite banks, and 
all others whose notes shall be reecived ia revenue 
payment, to the issue of no notes under twenty 
do!lars. By striking ont twenty, and inserting five 
dollar notes, this would be but trying again the 
same experiment which hs already failed. The 
fifth section of the deposite bank Jaw confined the 
issue of the notes to five dollars. It failed; and 
now, When wecan not, by the mere incidental 
effect of our Treasury regulations, succeed in en- 
forcing and maintaining the five dollar principle, 
how could we hope for such influence over the 
banks as to induce them to abandon the circulation 
of all notes under twenty dollars? To their masters 
and creators, the Siates, we must look for a reform 
of the system. 

Bat the Senator from Kentneky tells us that 
the bill under consideration would increase Execa- 
tive patronage. Now the bill creates no additional 
officers; it gives to the President no additional con- 
trol over the existing officers; it merely imposes 
additional duties upon existing officers, requiring 
them not only to receive, but to keep safely, with- 
out use or loan, till the period of disbursement, the 
public moneys. I can see here no increase of 
Executive patronage. But this question must be 
examined by comparison with the proposed substi- 
tute, namely, a re-adoption of the deposite bank 
system. Now, no argument has heretofore been more 
strongly urged by the opponents of the administra- 
tion, than the vast and increasing patronage the 
deposite bank system would confer upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. These banks were 
denominated pet banks, the President’s banks, 
and again and again was it said that the 
late President desired to retain the surplus in 

these banks, (these miserable deposite banks, 
as they were then expressly called by the Senator 
from Kentacky) with a view to influence the ap- 
proaching election. Nor was this argument con- 
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fined to this chamber; but, in the House of Repre- 
setatives, at the last session, a committee was 
raised by the Opposition to prove, among other 
things, the corrupt and corrupting influence of the 
deposite bank system, as connected with the agent 
of that system, and the Treasury Department. It 
would be really amnsing to read some of the 
speeches of the opposition members at that 
period, denouncing the corrapting influences 
of the deposite bank system, and the vast pa- 
tronage it conferred upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Ihave not time to read these ‘Speeches 
to the Senate, but, from the documents presented 
by this committee, I will refer to two letters by 
them published. The first is from the cashier of the 
deposite Bank of Burlington, Vermont, under date 
of January 25, 1836. The cashier says: “ Being 
located in the same place where a branch of the 
United States" Bank was established, and, as we 
are a deposite bank, when the branch here disaen- 
tinued its operations, the public seemed to expect 
that we could at once afford the same facilities 
and accommodations that they enjoyed when the 
branch was doing business There has been, on 
the part of our directors, a desire to meet this ex- 
pectation; and the consequences has been that a 
very sensible change has taken place, pouiTicaLty, in 
favor of the Government; and, as it is our desire to 
strengthen that sentiment, we fee! that it is important 
to afford our farmers and merchants, the coming 
spring, a pretty extensive accommodation, in an- 
ticipation of the wool clip.” 

Here the sensible political change in favor of the 
Government produced by this bank depository,is clear- 
ly stated, and the importance of augmenting it by 
enabling the bank to discount more freely on the 
Government deposites, is strongly urged by the 
cashier of the bank. 1 might detain the Senate for 
weeks by quotations from similar letters; but only 
make one other reference. It is to the letter of the 
president, directors, and cashier of the Seventh 
Ward Bank of New York to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated December 16, 1833, and is as fo!- 
lows: 

“We the subscribers, officers, and directors. in 
the Seventh Ward Bank, in the city of New York 


friends of the administration, and of the revered 
| chief at the head of the Government, <i icit 
a portion of the FISCAL PATRONAGE Of 1 ted 
States Treasury, for the Seventh Werd ' ! 
ierms as those ost favorable to the ¢ nt.’? 
Can any man pernse thisletter wil ings of 
loathing and disgust; yet itis irom f 1of the 


most respectable bankers of our great uumercial 
metropolis. Does it not demonstrate the dangero’s 
tendencies and influences of this deposite 
system? an entire bank, through all its off cs 
directors, soliciting,“ a portion of the fiseal pou: 
of the United Siates Treasury,” on th 
that they were “friends of the administiat 
This report, published in March last, cont: 
these documents, I never perused till 
the close of the last session of Congress. 
deposite bank system, it is well known, 
Mississippi, was in itsorigin no fivorite measure 
of mine; in faet, it was the first measure of our 
patriotic President to which I had ever «xpres- 
sed any dissent, and I only afterwards gave it my 
reluctant assent, as an alernative to what the cev- 
velopments of the spring of 1834 demonstrat d 
to be a zreater evil, and sti]! more dangerous mea- 
snre, the establishment of any Bank of the United 
States. But who can peruse these letters, and deny 
in the face of the American people, that this depo- 
site bank system did enermously increase the power 
and fiscal patronage of the Government, and that 
in the hands of a corrupt Secretary, and aspiring 
President, it might be mrade a political engine of the 
most dangerous and alarming character? That it 
was not so used or attempted to be used by our 
venerable President, or incorruptible Secretary, is 
proved by the documents accompanying the reports to 
which I have referred; but that it was susceptible of 
such abuse is also as clearly demonstrated. And 
what is the extent of this “fiscal patronage?” 
Why, by the last return of the Secretary of the 
Treasury we see, under the last law, the number 
of deposite banks increased to ®9, with upwards of 
eighty millions of capttal, and discounts of notes 
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and bills of, exchange, amounting to one hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars—aud this immense 
moneyed power was subjected to the influence and 
contro! of the Secretary of the Treasury; for the 
whole bapk correspondence will clearly demon- 
strate that, many of these banks, from time to ume, 
owed their very existence Lo the forbearance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that oftea a Trea- 
sury draft or transfer warrant would bave reduced 
them to a state of bankruptey. Trueit is, that all 
of the deposite banks could not thus have been de- 
stroyed hy the Secretary, yet the profits of all 
would be greatly influenced by the amount of re- 
venue he deposited with, or withdrew from 
them. What, then, was this power? It was a 
ower over eighty-nine of the strongest confederated 





anks in the Union, with this-enormous amount of 


loans and capital, and with stockholders, debtors, 
and customers, at least one hundred thousand in 
number, all affected by the movements of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury in the distribution or with- 
drawal of the deposites. In May last, the Secretary 
of the Treasary had necessarily distributed among 
these institutions more than thirty millions of pub- 
lic deposites. What a tremendous extent of power 
and patronage! Why, sir, it was almost the lever 
of Archimedes; and if this system had gone on pro- 
gressing and augmenting, soon, very soon, the banks 
by their power musthayve cuntrolled the Government, 
or the Government controlled the banks. And 
now when the President proposes to surrender all this 
money, and power, and patronage, to dissolve this 
dangerous connection between the banks and the 
Government, shall he be opposed in this measure 
by those who so Jately denounced the whole deposite 
bank system as the very climax of political corrup- 
tion? And what do we see now? Why, this career 
of illimitable discounts by banks on Government 
deposites is closed for the present, and the still more 
dangerous attitude is exhibited, in which it is but 
too probable that very many of the banks may 
soon be sued by the Government to recover the pub- 
lic moneys, or rather the States that own in whole or 
in part so many of these banks, and the debtors that 
owe them; for, as the banks can osly collect their 
moneys by suits against their debtors, to sue the 
banks at present, is to sue the people. It was in 
view of this state of facts that I succeeded a few 
days since in prolonging the time given to the 
deposite banks to make payment to the Govern- 
ment, from two, five, and eight, to four, six, and 
nine months, being the longest extension I could 
obtaim for them; and upon payment of the first 
nstalment, the two last ought to be, and I hope 
will be, still further prolonged at the next session. 
But I could not but feel humiliated by the reflection 
that so many of my most worthy constituents— 
including two of our largest State institutions, and 


the State itself the principal proprietor of one of 


them—should be placed in a position in which a 
suit against any of them could in any event be 
rosorted to—a position arising out of this most 
unholy connection between the banks and the Trea- 
sury—a connection of nnmixed evils, disastrous to 
the bauks, the States, the people, and the Govern- 
ment. 

Well, then, may the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Calhoun,) who has on this floor so re- 
peatedly opposed the augmentatien of Executive 
power—well may he support the bill now under 
consideration; because it not only adds nothing to 
Executive patronage, but takes from it that alarm- 
ing patronage and power that it could have acquired 
through the deposite bank system. Sir, the Senator 
from South Carolina is right, and I hail him back 
with pleasure, on this question, to the ranks of the 
democracy, of which he was so long the pride and 
ornament, wher in March, 1824, I assisted in the 
great democratic conyention of my native State in 
nominating him upon the Jackson ticket for the se- 
cond office in the gift of the people.. Sir, if he ean 
go no further with us, let him at least aid us 
in breaking. down this overshadowing Executive 
power, this dangerous and corrupting fiscal patron- 
orf growing eut of this unhallowed. confederacy 

“haok and State, throwing .aside, all. other eon- 
sid; ravens, and sacrificing his. personal prejudices 
on the altar of his country’s good. . Sir, 1 have 
heard much about Executive patronage as lurking 


'n some of the features of this bill; bat if it be so, 
it must be deeply cancealed indeed, for no one has 
poinied out how it is accomplished. | Vague and 
gencial denunciation we have indeed bad, but how 
one iota. of power, or patronage will be, conferred 
on the President by. this bil), da addition to that 
which he already possesses, has not been designated; 
but were it so, the bank patronage, of which this 
bill deprives him; would be infinitely great- 
er. The, receivers, who are made depositories 
for safe-keeping only until disbursement, were 
already depositories until the transfer of. the 
public moneys to the banks; and this bill 
only dispenses with one class of this double set of 
depositories, the banks. The machinery was thus 
made more complex and dangerous. The money 
collected by the Government from the people, was 
not loaned out to the people who paid it, but depo- 
sited with banks, to be loaned out by them to bank 

votories, and to increase the dividends of a iew 

corporated stockholders. The people were taxed 

for revenue, to be conrerted into bank capital, sti- 

mulatng their over-issues, and rendering their con- 
dition more fluctuating and precarious. The fluc- 
tuation of banking business is bad enough under 
any circumstances. Why, then, should we aug- 
ment their natural tendency to over-issue by Go- 
vernment deposites? Will not the banks issue 
enough of paper without this artificial stimulus? 
Why, then, should the Government inflate their 
issues, and drive them on more rapidly to explo- 
sion? Why not let them bank upon their own ca- 
pital and their own credit, without depending upon 
the Government for both—for capital in Govern- 
ment deposites, and for credit in. Government en- 
dorsement for all their notes, as receivable in re- 
venue payments? Is it not seen that the most in- 
solvent bank in the Union might thus be puffed by 
the Government into great and extensire tempora- 
ry importance, and then, when the Government pa- 
tronage was withdrawn, their depreciated paper 
fall dead and worthless in the hands of an. unsus- 
pecting community? 

The President’s Message is against the extension 
of Executive patronage. Its cardinal doctrine is 
this: *‘ A limitation of the expenses of the Govern- 
ment to its actual wants, and of the revenue to those 
expenses.” This, then, is the President’s doctrine, 
openly avowed in his Message—reduce your 
expenses, reduce your revenues. This was the bag 
under which I have fought ever since entering this 
chamber; it is the flag under which I opposed your 
extravagant bills for local and sectional improve- 
ments; itis the principle. 1] esposed at the first 
session of my service, contained in my resolution 
to reduce the revenue from. the tariff and public 
lands to the wants of the Government. It is the 
great principle contained in the land bill proposed 
by me, reducing to settlers the price of the public 
Jands, and confining the sales to them; it is the 
great principle upon which I relied for the reduc- 
tion of the tariff, and especially the abolishing of 
the duty upon salt, that most odious duty upon light 
and heat, in forming salt from solar evaporation; and 
lastly, it is the great principle upon which, at the first 
as well as the last session, I opposed, in every form, 
the surplus distribution policy, that mother of. ta- 
riffs, banks, and of the very catastrophe which now 
everwhelms us. Reduction of the expenses and of 
the revenue.economy in all public expenditures; 
and no “ interference with the pursuits of the citi- 
zen.” “No special favors to individuals or any 
classes of them, to create systems of agriculture, 
manufactures ,or trade.” These are the doctrines 
of the Message, and do they enlarge Executive pa- 
tronage? Hew is Executive patronage enlarged? 
It is chiefly by extending the powers of this Govern- 
ment, and augmenting its revenues; for every in- 
crease of the powers. and revenue of the Govern- 
ment, is an augmentation of the. power of the Ex- 
ecutive functionary. This the message avoids; but 
what measures would the Senator from Kentucky 
give us to redace Executive patronage? [is policy 
would give us a. quadruple alliance between the 
surplus, the bank, the tariff, and internal improve- 
ments, all certainly tending to, and. terminating in 
a national debt, to create a new tariff. 
to regulate-the whole industry of the whole people 
of the Union,and build up vast manufacturing . 
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the taxing power of this Government, A 

national bank, to grow rich upon the a of , 

deposited from the proceeds of the tari? deriving ala ’ 

its profits from Government moneys, and ‘of me . or 
males 


the ally ofthe administration which feeds and cr. 
ated it. The internal improvement Policy as 

ing and extending with the increase of the rie 
and making roads and canals in some st 

States, by taxes collected fromthe whole people: te 
lastly, to give universality to the principle, the “ 
plus—the annual surplus for distribution as 
sales, by townships and counties at an enIrY. tog 7 
culators in the public lands—a system calculates 
debauch and corrupt the States, to break dowy oo 
ry feeling of State independence, to feed them » 
nually, from the public Treasury, mere stipend 
ries upon our bounty; supporting even thei Stal 
Governments and State officers from the revenys 
of this Government. And at the head of this mioh, 
system, this consoli;ation of all powers in this g, 
vernment, would stand the executive of those Dow 
ers—the President of the United States, a moy,, 

in every thing but in name. And, sir, this league 7 
State banks, confederated by the Government, and 
fed by the tariff, increasing its deposites and proj 

would be the next most potent ally of these Systems| 
It would station some hundred bank fortressed 
throughout the States, armed and equipped by Gy 
verninent deposites, and extending Executive powe 
and influence. All this President Van Buren woyj 
avoid. No, sir, no; it is not the principle o 
policy of this administration—Give us patronag. 
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and we will make ourselves popular. = 
Bat it has been said that this bill establishes, igi ets it 
fact,a Treasury. bank, And why? Because, 2 a a 
though these depositories can neither use or Joay : of ! 
the public moneys, where disbursements are tw be on 
made at distant points, to avoid the expense ani nak pay 
patronage arising from a new army of oificers, con to spec 
stantly engaged in transporting the specie, drafigiilated to 
in payment of its dues may be drawn by the G Weha 
vernment on these distant depositories—drafis drawal Stat 


on actual deposites of gold and silver; and thsi 
called a Treasury bank, and. that too by the ady 
cates of the deposite bank system, by which Tr 
sury drafts, checks, and warrants upon and by thy 
banks may be drawn upon and by the deposi 
banks in the transactions of the Government. | 
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is true these drafts will constitute the best exchange, bess 
in the world, and thus far operate incidentally {o ting 
the great convenience and benefit of the people opalar 
but this is no objection to the system, for the ave Se 
vernment neither loans nor discounts, but simply. pj! 
pays the public creditor in gold and silver, or aliMence jn 
order upon a depository, on which he receives theiMdence - 
specie. atest 

But it is said this bill, separating the Government), cong 
from the banks, will divorce the Government {tomiypansic 
the peop'e. Are the banks the people? No, niden 
this bill will elevate the people, and the Goven-Hy: ajgo 
ment of the people and of the States, above (Breen n 
banks, and prevent them from arresting the r price 
vernment, as they now do, by withholding the pu}fBycerta 


licrevenue. It will havea still greater tenden 


uel istory 
to elevate the people above the banks, by diminist J 


7 an an 
ing, by its incidental operation, the amount of banat pro 
paper, and increasing the circulation of gold aq. i), 


silver—for the payment of it into the Treaswy ¥! 


Cie 
be as const*ntly flowing out, enriching and fertila 


onest j 


ing the whole country. by tl 

But the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) S)edin, 
this bill will furnish one currency for the Govei Bplosic 
ment, and another for the people. Is it contendeqy: th, 
that the Government should take and pay out OGM; the 
broken bank notes and local shin-plasters, becal"@ians ¢ 
the people take them? No: the Senator from Viqge. 3) 
ginia does not propose this, butonly that we shou! a 


receive the notes of banks that resume specie py 
menis under the existing law. Now, what is thd 
law? I find it embraced in the Senate journal unt 
date of the 6th of April, 1836, as follows: 

“The Senate resumed the consideration of the i 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the pay 
ment of the revolutionary and other pensioness 
the. United States, for the year 1836.’ 
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The following amendment,. proposed. by Mig > 
Benton, being under consideration : » mae 
Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That no Sige see 
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of bess denomination than twenty dollars shali 
afer be offered in payment in any case what- 
ier in Which money is to be paid by the United 
ates or the Post Oifice Department; nor shall 
+ bank note, of any denomination, be so offered, 
cb the same shall be payable, and paid, on de- 
Ji in gold and silver coin, at the place where 
aa and which shall not be equivalent to specie 
or lace Where offered, and convertible into 
yor silver upon the spot, at the will of the 
ijer, and without delay or loss to him. ; 
This provision was adopted, and is the law: the 
ye in the Senate being ayes 22, hoes 13, my own 
te being recorded in its favor. Now this is the 
g, and the Senator from Virginia does not 
spose to change it. Now, are these bank notes 
the Senator from Virginia would permit the 
verament to pay out and receive, actually “equi- 
pint to specie, and convertible into gold or 
iver on the spot at the will of the holder, and 
pout delay or Joss to him?” Then the result of 
law, as that Senator would have it remain, is 
» same in its operation in this respect as the bill 
pw before us: gold and silver, or its full equiva- 
nt, being the effect of either system. But if this 
not so, and these bank notes be in fact a baser 
srrency than gold or silver, w hat right or power 
ys this Government to force this baser currency 
non the people by public disbursements, when 
is Government can make nothing but gold or 
ver a legal tender in the payment of debts? No, 
. the operation of this bill will be to improve 
scurrency of the whole people by its incidental 
gects in diminishing bank paper issues, and en- 
rging, at least to that extent, the general circula- 
n of gold and silver. But the deposite bank 
tem will, indeed, force a doubtful and uncertain 
pak paper circulation upon the people, convertible 
jo specie one day, and inconvertible and depre- 
ated to-morrow. 

We have been told that the terms divorce of Bank 
d Stale, as reminding the people of the divorce 
Church and State, are popular catchwords. I 
avenot used these terms, although I firmly be- 
ye that the union of Bank and State would soon 
ove as fatal to liberty as the union of Church and 
jae; but, let me ask, are not the terms used upon 
eother side—one currency for the people, and 
nother for the Government, and the terms sepa- 
ung the Government from the people, mere 
opalar catchwords which, will rot bear, as we 
ave seen, the slightest examination. It is said 
is bill will destroy credit, by smpairing confi- 
nce in banks. Have not we had too much con- 
dence in banks, and have they not proved the 
atest and universal destroyers of all credit and 
| confidence? Yes, these very banks, by their 
pansions, contractions, and failures, destroyed ail 
wfidence and all credit, not only in theinselves, 
ut also between man and man, and almost be- 
een nation and nation. It is the banks that ren- 
tprices, confidence, and credit, fluctuating and 
certain; aud, before their existence, the page of 
story tells that confidence and credit, between 
an and man, were infinitely more universal, and 
at protests of bills of exchange and mercantile 
ve failures were then almost wholly unknown. 
cie was not hoarded, nor credit withheld from 
onest industry, but universally extended, uncheck- 
by that overthrow of all confidence, and all 
‘lit, arising from expansions, contractions, and 
Blosions of the bank paper system. We are 
hd that confidence, confidence, is the magic word, 
nd the Government has only to breathe into these 


nks the breath of confidence, and all will be 
'l. Sr, if these banks, limited and restrained by the State 
sislatures, ought to be continued, I would rather, by the ul- 
mate incidental operation of this bill, push a little more of 
‘paper out of circulation, and much more specie into the 
us, than all the falee and delusive confidence that could be 
ited by the Government endorsement of eight hundred 
{Wenty-three suspended State banks. 
is Government’s endorsement, with i's mighty surplus 
led in State banks, has been the frnitfal cause of 
arly all our disasters, and I shall never aullempt to renew 
m hy re-adopting the system from which these evils flowed 
. langer is not of our having too few banks, and too little pa- 
bat Precisely the reverse. To repress this evil tendency, 
‘uld bethe ulitmate aim of every patriot stateeman.. It is 
maay banks, and too much paper, that has involved us in 
) much debt, ‘and more banks and more bank paper would 
Y aggravate the evils. 
Toe State banks, so far as regards their mere discontinuance 
rediately as Government depositories, will be precisely 
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here they were before the removal of the deposites. And as to 

: exclusion of bank paper from revenue payments, it takes 

‘eet Only in full on the lsat of January, 132. The bill pro- 
ceeds, as regards its operation on bank paper, by wise, salutary, 
cautious, and progressive steps, keeping in view the existing 
difficulties,and the necessity of abstaining from any measure 
calculated to injure or embarrass the people. The operation of 
this measure upon the banks, is much less than is generally 
supposed. It is much iess than the regulating and checking 
power claimed for the U. States Bank; for that, if faithfully exe- 
cuted, would demand weekly balances in gold and silver, or its 
equivalent, from all the State banks, not only for “their notes 
received in revenue payments,” but also for “their notes recei- 
ved for the engagements to the bank,’ creating thus a double 
check upon their issues. 

I have shown that this article never was or would be faith. 
fully executed; but the precise ultimate effect upon State 
banks of this measure willbe thie: Supposing the annual pub- 
lic revenues to be twenty millions of dulars, of which six mil- 
lions would be the average amount in Treasury depositories 
received for public dues, the banks would be required to check 
their issues so as always to be ready to furnish six millions of 
specie annually for revenue payments. Now, the entire mo- 
neyed transactionsof this country in a year are estimated at 
twelve thousand millions of dollars, so that if the demand ot 
the Government upon the banks for six millions be the crite- 
rion, it will b® equal only to less than one per cent. of the mo- 
neyed transactions of the whole country; or if twenty millions, 
to less than two per cent. of these transactions, leaving all this 
vast field of trade and business open for the action of the banks. 
They lose the Government deposites and Government credit, 
and are left to bank, as they ought, on their own capital and 
their own credit. But what is most important in separating 
the banks and the Government, is the separafien of money, 
business and politics, the fatal un'on of which must always 
be the fruitful source of panies and pressures. 

Whilst, then, this measure, I sincerely believe, will have a 
most beneficial effect on the whole country, it is to me an inex- 
pressible gratification, that fo the sunny south it will prove a 
fountain of wealth and prosperity. The war of over-expanded 
credit upon labor and its products, aided by a great National 
Bank at some distant capital. or by the concentration ator year 
the same point of the great northern banking capital, sustained 
by the Government deposites and endorsements, must cease, and 
paper credit and the products of labor left a fair field, without 
artificial aid, will find labor and its products rising in the 
scale of importance and influence, and leaving the great sta- 
ple States a fair opportunity of carrying out their own exports, 
and introducing their own imports, and the balances in gold and 
silver, the real, solid, snbstantial business of their banks, being 
more safely augmented than all the ruinous aid they can ever 
receive from Government patronage. And now, sir, if the dis- 
Unguished Senators opposed to the administration on this floor 
will go home to their constituents, and explain the full and pre- 
cise effects of this measure, they can, in ailing the establish 
ment ofa sound credit on sound principles—aiding in inspiri g 
a just confidence in the relief this great measure will ultimately 
extend to all the great interests of the country—they can have 
almost a moneyed millennium dawn upon the country at once. 
I appeal to them, then, as patriots, with hearts overflowing 
with sympathy for the distress of the country, as we 
have so repeatedly heard on this floor, to unite with us 
in producing this great, this glorions result; andthe thanks of 
millions of grateful freemen will give them more real happi- 
ness, more genuine consolation, and more true and durable ap- 
plause, than all the party triumphs that could adorn the proud- 
est political conquerors. Letthem imitate the noble example 
of the distinguished Senator and statesman from South Carolina, 
in laying down, in support of this bill, his personal and political 
prejudices, as a burnt offering upon the patriot’s altar of his 
country’s good, and for them, also, the awelling heart ofa mighty 
nation will throb with love and gratitude, But should thev es- 
teem it their duty to 'etermine otherwis*—should their inspiring 
eloquence and great intellectual power be exerted in appeals to 
the people against this measure—should it ie rep esented as a 
tropical tornado, about to sweep, in its destructive career over 
all the great and cherished interests of our common country, 
panics and pressure may follow for atime; but soon, yes, very 
soon, the great principles involved in this bill must and will 
triumph. and it will then go forth with healing on its wings, 
hailed by the approving voice of the people. The measure 
itself will be justly viewed as a third declaration of American 
independence, and the day of its passage be celebrated in all 
time to come as a great and glorious national jubilee, 





REMARKS OF MR. HAYNES, 


Or GeorGia, 
In the House of Representatives, October 3, 1837— 
On the Mississippi Eleetion. 

Mr. HAYNES said that, until particular cir- 
cumstances had called his attention to the subject 
of discussion yesterday, he had not intended to 
participate in it, 

In proceeding to examine the claim of the sitting 
members from the State of Mississippi to seats in 
this House, two points were presented for conside- 
ration. The first and most impotitant is, did such 
a vacancy exist in the representation as to autho- 
rize the Governor to issue his writ of election for 
filling it? and the second is, admitting such vacancy 
to have existed, how far is the validity of the 
election affeeted by its being limited to the present 
extra session of Congress by -the proclamation of 
the Governor? 

In considering the first question, the question of 
vacancy, and in the various definitions which 
honorable gentlemen had given of that term, he 
thought they had confined themselves to too nice and 
rigid a technicality. In the clause of the Consti- 
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tution which confers upon the Goveruor of a State 
the right, and which imposes on him the duty, ‘to 
order an election to fill a vacancy in this House, 
no term of limitation is used restricting that Yight 
and that duty to any particular set of cireamstances 
whatsoever. The words of the Constitution are: 
“When vacancies happen in the represétitation of a 
State, the Executive authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies.” Could 
language be more broad than that employed by the 
federal convention in empowering the Governor of 
a State to fill vacancies in this House? It certainly 
could not. But in arriving at a conclusion upon 
the subject of vacancy or no vacancy, it appeared 
to him that gentlemen had carried to the considera- 
tion of the causes which might produce such 
vacancy, the same narrow and erroneous notions 
which had governed their interpretation of the 
term vacancy itself. ‘They had confined those 
causes exclusively to the act of the individual 
incumbent, or the providence of God aeting upon 
him, when it should have been equally apptied to 
those whose duty it should be to see that no ya- 
cancy should be suffered to exist without having it 
immediately filled. 

To enable us to arrive ata just conclusion of 
what was meant by the federal convention in con- 
ferring upon the Governor of a State the power of 
causing vacancies in this House to be filled, it is 
necessary to inquire into the motives of that body 
in organizing the Congress of the United States. 
And what was that motive?) In announcing that 
motive, he would place himself upon ground which 
he was very sure no gentleman would contravert, 
that in creating the House of Representatives, as 
well as the Senate, it was the purpose of the con- 
vention, in each case, to create a perpetual office. 
That this was the office, is the necessary conse- 
quence of their high purpose to create a perpetua! 
Government. They gave to the Senators the term 
of six, and to the Representatives the term of two 
years. But as a consequence, too obvious‘and in- 
evitable to be contested, of creating a perpetual 
office to carry on a perpetual Government, the 
snecession must also be perpetual. In proof of 
such intention, various considerations of a charac- 
ter too irres stible to be denied, may be presented 
to the consideration of the House. In setting the 
new system in motion, its operation commenced on 
the 4th of March, 1789; thus fixing the time from 
which the constitutienal term of the members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives should 
be computed. All the elections to Congress were 
completed in anticipation of it; and on that day, 
if he was not greatly mistaken, was the first session 
of the First Congress commenced, thus fixing the 
starting point for calculating the commencement of 
every successive term of service in this House. 

In ascertaining the intention of the parties to a 
contract, whether public or private, we might de- 
rive instruction from a reference to their practice 
under it. There were thirteen Statcs concerned in 
forming the Federa! Constitntion, seven of which, 
together with two others since formed of portions 
of them, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, now keep up a perpetual 
succession in this House, sending here one hundred 
and eighteen out of the one hundred and seventy 
members who represent the old thirteen States. 
The intention to preserve the perpetual succession 
already adverted to, is as plainly indicated in the 
power conferred upon the Governor of a State to 
fill vacancies, and that reserved to Congress to 
legislate in default of State legislation, as it well 
could have been, so far from there being such re- 
pugnance between them as ‘gentlemen have con- 
tended for. 

The language of the Constitation is, “the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, shall be prescribed in 
each State, by the legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may al any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” For what purpose could the power be 
reserved to Congress over time and manner of 
choosing Senators, and time, menner and place of 
choosing Representatives, and the power to fill va- 
cancies eonferred on the Governors of the States, 
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unless it was for the purpose of keeping those off- 
ces constantly tilled? It would seem to be impos- 
sible to forego the conclusien that this was the pur- 
pose of the con, ntion, and ne other. In conside- 
ring this point, gentlemen seemed to him to have 
erred in taking it fo: granted that Congress and the 
States had done cvery thing required of them by 
the Constitation, wien there had, according to his 
view of the subject, baen a glaring omission by 
both, in all cases in which the election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress has been postponed beyond 
the day on which the constitutional term commences 
biennially, counting from the 4th day of March, 
1739. He therefore came to the conclusion, which 
he did not believe a proper examination of the 
subject could resist, that a perpetual office having 
been created, perpetual succession must follow as 
an inevitable and whenever such 
perpetual succession is broken, either by the aet of 
the incumbent, or the constituent body entitled to 
fill it, a vacaney existed in the contemplation of the 
Constitution, which it is the right, and not only the 
ht but the duty, of the Governor to cause to be 

by issuing his writ of election. 
to show the mischievous consequences of the 
we doctrine, it would) be sufficient to state, 
e was an actual House of Representatives 
eace, on the 4th of March last, by the pre- 
ecction of more than one handred and forty 
piers, making a constitutional quorum for the 
ir n-action of business. Suppose some great national 
d then made itthe duty ofthe President 


consequcnee,; 


contingene 


to CONV Congress at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod? was a constitutional quorum for the 
transa i{ business in existence; aud no one can 
deny constiituuonal power of the Executive, 
under the coatinvency supposed, to call them to- 


vetoes. DButatthough a quorum might have been 
1, and might constitutionally have pro- 
transact the public business, a majority 
of ihe States would have remained unrepresented 
for mouths, unless their respective Governor 
issued writs of election, according to the plain in- 
tent and meaning of the clause of the Constitution 
requiring them to issue writs of election for filling 
vacancies in this body. 
Sut there is another view of the subject which 
bears upon this question. It has been contended, 
that as the States are only required to elect repre- 
sentatives once in two years, the time of election 
is, With them, wholly a matter of discretion. But 
iis iscertainly an erroneous view of the subject, as 
that discretion was plainly intended to be limited 
by the necessity of the case; the necessity of keep- 
ing a perpetual succession unbroken and entire. 
sy the Constitution, no day was fixed for commen- 
cing the operations of the new Government. That 
was settled by an ordinance of the Congress which 
ceased to exist the moment the Federal Constitu- 
tion went into operation; and the 4th day of March, 
1739, was the day appointed by them. As the 
Constitution fixed the representative term at two 
vears, and as that term was to date its commence- 
ment at the 4th of March, the electicns in the seve- 
ral States were intended to conform to it. If this 
principle should not govern, and a majority of the 
States postpone, as they now postpone, their elec- 
tions beyond the day on which the term com- 
mences, their representatives are not elected for the 
term prescribed by the Constitution; and hence we 
arrive at the result, that in all such cases there isa 
vacancy, and such a vacancy as is contemplated by 
ihe Constitution in the clause empowering and re- 
quiring their Governors to fill vacancies. If, 
then, by the negligence of those States and of 
Congress, the perpetuity of the succession has 
Leen broken, how can that deprive a Governor of 
his constitutional right, or excuse him from his 
hich constitutional obligation, to see that the vacaney 
shall be filled? There is certainly no conflict 
between the rights of the States or of Congress on 
the one hand, .and the Governor on the other, under 
this view of the subject. It was made the duty of 
Legislatures of the States, and in default of them, of 
Conaress, to keep up a perpetual succession in the 
representative body; and in the failure of either to 
do so, the right and the duty of the Governor of a 
State requires of him to supply the omission. Nor 
js this view derogatory to the rights of the people, 
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but in support and aflirmance of them. In the case 


already supposed, or a convention of Congress at 
the commencement of the constitutional term, 
according to the doctrine advanced by those who 
oppose the regularity of the Mississippi election on 
the ground that there was no vacancy, a majority 
of the States, under their present election laws, 
might remain unrepresented for months, and their 
constituency unheard in this body. Bat, according 
to the view presented by him, every State in the 
Union would be represented with no more delay 
than might be necessary for their Governor to con- 
vene the electors by his proclamation. The conclu: 
sion of his argument was, that as the representative 
office is perpetual, and as that carries with it per- 
petual succession, if the State Legislature shall so 
leave it that on the fourth of March, corresponding 
with the biennial commencement of the representa- 
tive term in this House, any State shall be unrepre- 
sented, a vacancy has happened, on which arises 
the power and the obligation of the Governor to 
cause it to be filled. Iie said he was aware that 
this might be* considered a novel doctrine; but it 
was the legitimate consequence of his or'ginal pro- 
position, the perpetuity of the representative office, and 
its necessary result of a perpetual succession; and he 
had already shown that the people were deeply 
interested in the establishment of the doctrine. If, 
then, his premises and conclusion were legitimate, 
there was a vacancy in the representation of the 
State of Mississippi, requiring of the Governor to 
issue his writ of election for filling it; that such 
writ hac been issued; the people had assemb!ed 
at the places, and held the election in the manner 
required, and as a consequence, the honorable gen- 
tlemen claiming seats in this House as representa- 
tives from that State, are as c'early entitled to them 
as any members belonging to it. In regard to the 
second point in the case, the limitation atiempted to 
be imposed by the Governor upon the term for 
which members were to be clected, it seemed to 
There was 
a vacancy, aiid a vacaney running to the close of 
the Congressional term. The Govenor was not 
only authorized, but required to issue his writ of 
election to fill it. He did issue that writ, and be- 
cause of the attempt to limit the term to the present 
session, Will any one seriously urge that the whole 
proceeding is vitiated by it? 

For whose benefit was that election ordered to 
take place? For the people of Mississippi. By 
whoin was it conducted? By the people who were 
interested in it. And so far as we are informed, 
the whole canvass was conducted with a perfect 
understanding, that the election would cover the 
remainder of the term of the twenty-fifth Congress. 
And more, the canvass was animated, the election 
was full, and decided by a large majority. Who 
then will have the hardihood to say, because the 
Governor in performing his constitutional duty of 
ordering an election to fill a vacancy, attempted,to 
limit and control the duration of that vacancy, that 


the full and free expression of the public will of 


the State of Mississippi shall pass unregarded in 
this House? For his own part, in every question 
involving the rights of the people, he should al- 
ways be found in support of those rights to the 
best of his ability. 





REMARKS OF MR. PARMENTER, 
Or Massacuuserts, 

In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, Oct. 4, 
1837—On the bill te authorize the issuing of 
Treasury notes. 

Mr. Speaker: I have listened with great in- 
terest to the observations ef my honorable col- 
league who has just taken his seat (Mr. Fletcher) 
as I always have elsewhere, when I have had an 
oppartunity, from my great respect for his high 
moral worth and distingished talents, but entertain- 
ing somewhat different views from those present- 
ed by him and other gentlemen on the same side 
of the question, I will with your leave state the 
grounds upon which I dissent. 

My colleague assumes two conditions which he 
considers as indispensable prerequisites to the pro- 
priety of supporting the bill under consideration, 


—— 
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which are: first, that the Treasury is in need of the 
money; second, that the prcposed mode is the pes 
one for raising the money. On the importance of 
establishing these points, I agree with him, and 
shail endeavor to show why I consider the presey: 
bill necessary, and the best calculated for the eon, 
venience both of the Government and the eople 

Ithas been remarked by several gentlemen dy, 
ring the debate, but not by my colleague, that they 
did not clearly comprehend the report of the Seer. 
tary of the Treasury, and they have avowed their 
inability to come to any definite conclusion, ag to 
the real state of the Treasury. This opinion was 
expressed and urged, immediately upon the reno 
being laid upon our table, by members nsually ar- 
dent in their political predilections and prejudices 
quite as soen as it could be expected that so yo, 
luminous a document, embracing views of finance 
and public policy, as well as various statis, 
could be examined. 

Having long entertained the most favorable 
impressions of the superior talents of the Secretay, 
of the Treasury, whose ability and assidnity jn the 
duties of his high stations, have been almost pros 
verbial in the nation for many years, I read his 
report with great attention, and discovered, as | 
thought, a plain, lucid, and perspicuous view of 
the finances of the country. I put down, therefore 
in my own mind, the atlacks upon him as the effy. 
sion of political opposion, without any more mean. 
ing than the general dissatisfaction of those who 
disagree with the present administration. I am 
the more confirmed in this impression, because 
since the first few days of this session, after a 
opportunity of full examination, all this hostility 
to the report of the Secretary has ceased, and it ap- 
pears to me to be generally considered a correct, 
able, and interesting exposition of the finances and 
financial concerns of the country. I find by this 
report ihat there will be, in all probability, at the 
end of the year 1837, if there should be no deduc- 
tions from the outstanding appropriations, a deficit 
of about twenty-two millions of dollars; but if, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury supposes, fifteen millions 
of dollars of unexpended appropriations may pass 
overto the year 1838,then there would be an absolute 
deficit of seven millions of dollars, to meet which, 
and for contingencies, and for the purpose of having 
a balance in the Treasury, on the first of January, 
1838, this bill proposes an authority to the Trea- 
sury Department to issue ten millions of dollars of 
Treasury notes. This amount would have been 
nineteen or twenty millions of dollars, if the pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment of the surplus re- 
venue had not been postponed to January Ist, 1839; 
and it will be seen by the conditions of the post- 
ponement bill, that the Treasury is entirely cut off 
from getting back any of the twenty-seven millions 
distributed among the States, which by the original 
law the Secretary would have had a right to call 
for. 

Now, sir, my respected colleague would appro- 
priate the nine anda half millions in deposite 
banks, and four and a half millions standing to the 
credit of disbursing officers in said banks, or as 
much as may be necessary to meet the wants of 
the Treasury. If this could be done there woul, 
of course, be no need of issuing Treasury notes. 
But have we not a bill now before us, giving the 
deposite banks from four to nine months for the 
payment to the Government of the balances due! 
Is it not agreed, on all hands, that the security of 
the debt, the welfare of the people of the States in- 
terested, require an accommodation? Has not one 
of the Representatives of a State in which two of 
the deposite banks, having a large balance, are lo- 
cated, said on this floor that it would be impossibie 
for the banks to pay within the time proposed by 
the bill now before us, and that he should ask for 
more time? Is there the slightest doubt in this 
House that the bill from the other branch, now 
before us, must pass, or, if amended, by showing 
greater indulgence? This resource will then fail. 
As to the amount of four and a half millions 10 
the hands of disbursing officers, there must al- 
ways remain from three to five millions of dollars 
in their hands. All experience has shown such 
amount to be necessary. These sums are drawa 
to pay contracts actually fulfilled, and always be- 
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r n@ to the creditors of the Government, and are, 
Parse, entirely useless for a supply to the Trea- 
Unless the operations of Government to- 
‘iy stop, it must be obvious that there always 
i be some few millions of dollars in the hands 
‘the disbursing officers of army, navy, Indian 
partnent and other objects of expenditure, 
Fong the call of creditors of the Government. 
yey thinks that it would be proper to seil the 

sons of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 

which are held by the Treasury Department. It 

gipears to me thal there are lo this proposition se- 

eral objections. I am not certain that it would be 

nactly proper to put those bonds into market. Tt 

by possibility, have an injurious bearing 

If so, it ought net to be done, 

yan act of justice. It is not like an ordinary 

percantile transaction. The directors of the bank 

syjoubtedly had some object in view, in fixing an- 

goal payments; and I hope the Government will 

ever give a cause of complaint to this institution, 

of the shghtest character. Where will these bonds 

esol? My own opinion is, that the bank would 

grchase its own bonds, It appears to me it would 

ie unwilling to multiply and vary its obligations in 

ye stock market. It has already post notes on the 

London Exchange; and it appears to me, it would 

be unwilling to have these bonds there. If, then, 

iyese bonds should now go into the market, and 

the bank should think proper to purchase them, 

ihe debtors of the bank must necessarily be calied 

pon, and thus distress the commercial and trad- 
ing community to that amount. If sold in Europe, 
London most probably, it would, to the amount 

of six millions of dollars, afford facilities for again 
orer-trading, instead of being employed to relieve 
wrown country. I donot believe that at this 
time there is a very large unpaid amount of good 
jebts from American to English merchants. The 
fall inexchange and specie shows that it is very 
much diminished, and it appears to me, we ought 
w avoid any course which would tempt to ex- 
esses in our foreign importations in the slightest 
deree. But the objection of substituiing the sale 
of these bonds for the Treasury notes is still greater 
nanother view. It is an object to make this issue 
of Treasury notes incidentally beneficial to the 
wmmunity, by furnishing a means of remittance 
and one of a very valuable character. The Trea- 
sry notes would flow from the disbursing points 
the communities who may want them for remit- 
nuces. The West and South would receive them 
inpayment of debts, or for the sale of their cotton 

aud other great products, as well as for lands heid 
byindividuals and companies. They would find 
ier way back to the Atlantic cities, forming a 
bghly valuable circulating medium perhaps until 
he time arrives, which cannot be very far distant, 
ofaresumption by the local banks of specie pay- 
meats. 

Ithas been argued, that it would be preferable 
authorize aloanin the form of certificates of 
sock. This appears to be liable to exceedingly 
trong objections as any which would apply to the 
wle of the bonds of the United States Bank. So 
lar as it relates to the incidental benefit to the 
commercial community, it would be a sluggish 
eration. The stoeék would be all taken in 
he large cities, and the proceeds pass directly to 
te Treasury, where it would remain until 
alled for by the Government creditors, and per- 
firm none of the offices of a means of remittance. 
Bat my colleague and other gentlemen say, you 
wnot need Treasury notes, because you can con- 
taue to make your Treasury drafts, and they will 
hereafter answer as they have heretofore. If these 
irafts were, in every particular, as beneficial as 
Treasury notes, they would be objectionable, inas- 
much as they go to the world with the stamp of 
“ishonor upon their face; they cary with them, as 
hey pass from hand to thand, an indelible record 
tithe diseredit of the bank upon whlch they are 
made, and are therefore to be shunned and discard- 
*: aS soon as possible, as offensive to the merchant 
vho has a just sense of the importance of credit and 
punctuality. They are, moreover, inconvenient in 
mount, and unsuited to the habits and usages of 
the people. 

My colleague objects to the bill, because no rate 
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Election of Printer—Mr. Boon. 
of interest is specified; and he cannot give it his 
vote until he knows precisely what the obligations 
of the Government are to be. It appears to me, 
that this is one of the most valuable provisions of 
the bill, because the rate of interest can be so fixed 
all the way from avery low rate to the maximum of 
six per cent. and that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will put it at the most advantageous rate for the 
Government and for the community. And, it ap- 
pears to me, the rule would.be a very plain one, 
to place the rate so that they would not be hvard- 
ed by the capitalist, or fall below par in the mar- 
ket, however small the demand for Government 
dues. And although, as has been strongly urged, 
there is very small probability that, under almost 
any cireumstances, they would be below par, yet 
it is better, in my judgment, to leave the whole 
matter to the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who will understand best what the wants 
of the case may require. 

It is objected, that the issue of Treasury notes is 
unconstitutional; that they are bills of credit, and 
prohibited by the Constitution of the United States; 
that they were never issued in but one instance, 
and that during the war with Great Britain, when 
it was difficult or almost impossible to obtain a 
loan. If it were unconstitutional to issue Treasury 
notes, the fact that we were at war, and it was 
difficult to obtain a loan in any other manner, 
would not have made it constitutional. I come 
to the conclusion myself, that Treasury notes were 
issued, at that time, for the same reason as now, 
because they are the most convenient to the Go- 
vernment and to the peuple. 

I have not entertained the opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
that the present embarrassments of this nation 
have arisen from what may be properly called 
genera! distress. I believe, and think I shall be 
sustained in the opinion by the sentiments of many 
men of business in the commercial cities, that the 
stoppage of specic payments was owing to the alarm 
excited in the community, which caused a rush 
upon the banks for the precious metals, and thereby 
materially lessened their means, and by the impru- 
dence and extended speculation into which the 
debtors of these institutions plunged. Had it not 
been for these circumstances, the suspension would 
not have taken place; and but for them, before 
this time, specie payments would have beea re- 
sumed. It is true that the consternation was uni- 
versal—the panic was overwhelming; but that the 
evil was not deep rooted, and that there was not in 
reality a scarcity of the precious inetals in the com- 
mercial world, is shown by various facts. Con- 
trary to the expectation of most persons in this 
country, the Bank of England continued, and still 
continues, specie payments, and money is abun- 
dant, and there is no want of coin and bullion for all 
purposes. The speculations and investments in 
lands, amounting to many millions of dollars ; en- 
gagements in novel manulacturing concerns; 
building of railroads in all parts of the ceuntry ; 
and establishments of every variety which ingenuity 
could invent—a few of them useful and profitable, 
but many, very many, most sorrowfully ruinous in 
their results—ali tended to produce the mischief. 
The ordinary means of the banks were probably 
equal to their liabilities ; but the inability of their 
debtors, in consequence of their imprudent and in- 
discreet course, crippled these institutions, and 
brought on the calamity of a suspension of specie 
payments—an evil which, while it continues, will 
blight every effort of enterprise and industry. 

The amount of specie within the control of the 
banks of the country was equal to their wants, 
greater than it has been in many instances and at 
many times, but unsafe and improvident men 
obtained access to their resources; not that I mean 
to censure the managers of the moneyed institu- 
tions more than I would individuals, and copart- 
nerships, and corporations, for every body was 
infected with the mania of speculation; the whole 
atmosphere of the business world was filled with it. 
It drove people to the pine forests of Maine, to the 
town siles on the Gulf of Mexico, to every stream 
and river through the whole Republic, to the new 
cities of the West, and to engagements in manufae- 
tures, mechanic arts, and discoveries of all kinds, 
in most instances lamentably unsuccessful. 
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My colleague objects that the bill is deceptive; 
that under the guise of authorizing a» issue of 
Treasury notes, it effects a loan. It undoubtedly 
isanue of the credit of the country, to obtain 
means of exunguishing some of its liabilities, and 
in that sense isa loan. But there is no deception 
about it. Notes payable are never issued in money 
transactions, excepting for the purpose of substitu- 
ting credit for money, or promising it, and therefore 
always directly or indirectly operate as a negotia- 
tion for aloan. What difference does it make as 
to the matter of borrowing, whether the money be ob- 
tained by one person of a third, and paid toa second 
one, or the note be given directly to the second per- 
son? In both cases, it is obtaining meanson loan; 
in ene instance directly, in the other indirectly. 
Banks borrow continually, by their bills or notes, 
money of the community. Now, sir, as Treasury 
notes can be issned for no other purpose than to 
procure money or means on the credit of the Uniied 
States, the bill cannot be deceptive, because, as it 
can have no other object, every body understands 
it, 

I am in favor of the bill as it now stands, with- 
out any of the proposed amendments, particnlariy 
those which propose the sale of the bonds of the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania, and to the 
striking out the provision, authorizing the Secreta- 
ry to pay interest, when, in his opinion, the good 
of the country may require it. [t certainly ap- 
pears to me, that there can be no possible objec- 
tionto that provision. It will guar! against the 
possibility, although I admit itis not a strong pro- 
bability, that they will be at any considerable dis- 
count, under ordinary circumstances. But we all 
know the nice calculations of dealers in money; 
and I should be exceedingly sorry to hear the ery 
which has so frequently sounded in our ears oj 
depreciated currency, applied to any of the issues 
of the Government. 

I have confined myself strictly to the considera- 
tion cf the bill now before the House, which ap- 
pears to me to be so absolutely necessary, that it 
is almost a matter of surprise that so much time 
should have been employed in discussing it. It is 
called for by the Government, to enable them to 
comply with the requisitions of the public, and it 
is required by the people, as being the best mode 
by which their interests can be subse ved. 

The other bills before the house for deferring the 
payment of thebonds due from = merchan's and 
granting additional credit, as well as giving a ere- 
dit on cash duties, 1t is universally conceded will 
pass, and [trust with few dissenting voices. lor 
one, I feel strongly disposed to afford every facdity 
and practice every forbearance, which the mo 
liberal legislation will warrant; and it would seem 
that the administration, whose friends are so gene- 
rally in favor of this forbearing course, and who 
are so willing to grant every indulgence to those 
who have the funds of the Government direetly in 
their possession, or indirectly by want of punc- 
tuality in their own obligations and liabilities, 
should not be unnecessarily embarrassed in their 
measures, but should be met in a kind spirit by 
their opponents. 

I have no fears in common with some genticmen, 
that the issue of a limited amount of Treasury notes, 
for the present relief of the immediate wants of the 
Treasury, involves any objectionable principle. 
No apprehension was felt when the issue to a very 
great amount was made during the war with Eng- 
land, and it appears to me that the imagination 
must be exceedingly active which can discover 
danger in this simple process of anticipating the 
future means of the Treasury by a convenient aud 
beneficial financial operation. 





REMARKS OF MR, BOON, 
Or Inp1Ana, 

In House of Representatives, September 6, 1837.—On 
Mr. Boon’s resolution that in the election of 
Printer to the House, the vote of the members 
shall be given viva voce. 

Mr. BOON said that he had no apology to'make 
to the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Dawson,) or 
to the House, for having introduce a proposition, 
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that in the election of public printer to the House 
of Repraseutatives, the votes of the members shall 
be viven vive voce. In this simple proposition, no 
char,e, either directly or indirectly, was made 
touching the motives of any gentleman. Mr. B. 
said the proposition he had submitted to the House 
was nota novelone. It was in strict accordance 
with the true principles of republicanism; and he 
wished to know the. gentleman, if sach a one there 
should ‘bein this House, who stood opposed to a 
full exposition of all-his public acts being made 
known to his immediate constituents and the coun- 
try at large. Mr. B. was not only in favor of the 
viva voce principle being applied in the election of 
publicprmter, but like the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia (Mr. Patton) he was in favor of extending the 
same principle in the election of all the officers of 
the House. These were questions on which the 
votes of each member should be given in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt as to how, or for 
whom, he did vote. 

The people are ever jealous of their rights, and, 
who, I would ask, will deny their right to know 
how their representatives vote on ail questions, as 

‘tin the election of public printer, and all other 
clicers of the House of Representatives, as on 
festiions connected with their pnblie duties. 
d a partof the public acts of the peo- 

‘italives be conducted ina public man- 
ver, and part thereof be conducted in a ‘secret man- 
ner? Seach a practice Mr. B. considered anti- 
republicen, and at variance with professions made 
by gentlemen on the floor of the House of Repre- 

niatives, who are inthe habit of deelaiming in 
1 of the mehts of their constituents. Mr. B. 
that he had not risen to make a speech; his 

‘hjeet was briefly to express, in a very words, 

preference in favor of the proposition which he 
| submitted to tre House, and being desirous to 
ow who, and how many gentlemen were op- 
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REMARKS OF MR. ITOLSEY, 
Or Groroia, 
In the House of Representatives, Friday, September 22, 
1837—On the bill to postpone the fourth instal- 

m eit of deposite with the States— 

\ir, HOLSEY of Georgia said he was in favor 
of the bill unde: discussion, so far as it proposed to 
withhold the fourth instalment from the States. A 
crisis has arrived (said Mr. II.) when this Govern- 
ment has need ofall itstreasure. It has no longe: 
the ability to dispense bounty to the States in the 
form of deposite of a surplus fund. It has no sur- 
plus. Nay, more, sir, if every dollar of the fourth 
instalment be withheld; if it were all available in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, it would 
not enable him to defray the necessary expenditures 
of the current year, and provide a proper. fund for 
the use of the Mint and contingent calls upon the 
the Treasury. But one year since, sir, the coffers 

this Governmeat groaned beneath their super- 
abundance, and your councils were perplexed as 
to its disposition, "The stream of your revenues, 
stead of being confined within the channels marke 
| out by the hand of the Constitution, has over- 

“Luts banks with a flood that could not be 

iced by the wildest and most extravagant ap- 

priation. It was diverted to the States, to be 
ain returned, when demanded by the exigencies 
the nation. But, before the last poruon of the 
lus has reached its destination, the fountains 
your prosperity have been dried Up; your ac- 
somed supplies are cut off; the wheels of the 


‘ 

Cioverninent revolve slowly on their axtes, and un- 
less that portion of the revenue originally designed 
for the States be now brought to bear upon them, 
will sooncome to a pause—a pause, Mr. Chairman, 
wich po man who loves his country can for amo- 


ment contemplaie, and which must mevitably hap- 
pen, but for the adoption of the measure now under 
consideration, 

Sir, we have strong appeals to the faith of this 
Government ta fulfil the expectations of the States, 
founded upon the deposite act of 1836. I deny the 


posed to the reso ution by him submitted, he would 
conclude by asking that the qnestion be taken by 
ayes-and nays. 
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obligation. I can safely appeal to the virtue and 
intelligence of the people, and ask whether they 
desire for State purposes the money collected by 
this Government, when it is necessary for Federal 
purpeses ? Is the fund necessary to meet the wan!s 
of the Government? This is the question. Let 
us refer to the report of the Secretary. This re- 
port has been condemned by the opponents of the 
bill as mysterious and incomprehensible. Be this 
as it may as to the details, the aggregate of means 
and liabilities is set down so plainly that “ he who 
runs may read.” 

The amount of means in the Treasury for the 
current year, in round numbers, is twenty-six mil- 
lions of dollars, exclusive of the nine millions due 
under the fourth instalment, and which is not a part 
of the income of the present year. The amount of 
expenditure, by virtue of appropriations, is thirty- 
two millions; leaving a balance of six millions 
agairst the Treasury, or a deficit to that amount. 
This debt of six millions cannot be paid except by 
a resort to the fourth instalment, or to those trans- 
fers which have already been made with the States. 
Shall we give them the fourth instalment in the left 
hand, aad draw from them with the right,under the 
provisions of the deposite act? It is more easy to de- 
posite money with the States than to collect it from 
them. Sir, the process of collection will be fraught 
with delays, dangers,collisions between th two Go- 
vernments,which will leave the Treasury totally nn- 
able to pay the appropriations. It is already announ- 
ced in this hall that the deposites with the States are 
agiftto them. Many of the States have made per- 
manent investments of this fand. Some have de- 
posited it with banks, to be loaned to the people. 
All will feel reluctant to return it. If we might 
judge from the tone of debate, some of the States 
would, as thetr representatives have done, attempt 
to “argue the seal from the bond,” and prove ‘he 
lean to bea gift. The difficulty is inherent in the 
nature of demands upon political bodies; the same 
which existed under the Confederation. Some 
will refuse to pay under colorable pretexts, and 
none will pay without all will pay. We must, 
therefore, discard the idea of drawing upon the 
States for the funds already on deposite with them. 
The only expedient left is to arrest the nine mil- 
lions due under the last instalment. This amount 
in the deposite banks will not, in all probability, 
cancel the debt of six millions. Indeed, the gene- 
ral and signal failure of those institutions to com- 
ply with their engagements renders it doubtful 
whether any considerable portion of it can be col- 
lected. But as far as this fund can go to defray 
the expenses of the Government, it should go. It 
is not legitimate to divert it to any other object. 

yut six millions of excess of expenditure is ‘a 
minimum point; one to which all will, and, I be- 
lieve, have agreed. 

2ut the honorof our arms must be sustained in 
Florida, and its bleeding inhabitants ‘protected 
against their savage enemies. One million and a 
half of dollars is estimated for this purpose during 
the present year. The present sessiou of Congress 
will cost half a million. These two amounts are 
not pnt dewn in the report, and increase the excess 
to eight millions. If to this you add four millions 
at the end of the year, for the use of the Mint, and 
contingent calls upon the Treasury, you have an 
excess of expenditure and liabilities amounting to 
twelve milliens of dollars. Can any gentleman 
equalize the income and expenditure of the present 
year?) Will he strike a balance between the means 
and liabilities of the Treasury?) ‘The gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Beil) has indeed discovered a 
new and singular method of replenishing an ex- 
hausted Treasury—by considering the money in 
the hands of disbursing officers (five millions) as 
an increase of the means of the Treasury beyond 
the items already enumerated in the Secretary’s 
report. I am surprised that a gentleman of his 
experience in financial matters should fal! into such 
an error. Atthe commencement of the year, the 
Secretary, being required to calculate the amount 
in the Treasury, found forty-two millions remaining 
after reducing the outstan‘ing appropriations to 
sixteen millions. ‘The money then in the hands of 
disbursing officers was then justly considered as 
money paid out of the Treasury, and reduced the 
outstanding appropriations precisely that amount, 
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which otherwise would have been twenty-one mi. 
lions, Supposing five millions to have been jn their 
hands. Of the forty-two millions, there are nine 
millions remaining for deposite with the States, iy. 
millions reserved, one million six hundred and sey. 
enty thousand received from banks, and twepi, 
millions from lands and customs. : 
The account will then stand thas: 








Means— 
Remainder of the surplus - - $9,000,009 
Reserved for use of Mint, and on Ist , 
January last ~ . - 5,000,009 
Returned from banks - - — 1,670,009 
From lands and customs - ° 20,000,009 
ie. 
Making an aggregate of - - $35,670,009 
Liabilities— 1 
Fourth instalment to the States - 9,000,009 
Appropriations for 1837 - - 32,733,009 
———— 
Making an aggregate of - ~ $41,733,000 


The excess in round numbers is six millions of 
dollars. Now, the argument of the gentleman from 
Tennessee would add the five millions in the hands 
of disbursing officers to the means of the Treasury 
already enumerated, and increase them to forty 
millions. But all the possible sources of revenye 
have already been placed in the account, and the 
money in the hands of disbursing officers, instead 
of swelling the amount, only shows where it is. As 
well might the gentleman add to the means of the 
Treasury the funds in the hands of collectors, re. 
ceivers, and the officers of the Mint, and the whole 
amount to the credit of the Treasurer in the depo. 
site banks. The truth is, that the aggregate means 
of the Treasury is one thing, and the manner jin 
which they are kept or disbursed is another. The 
one gives you the whole amount of revenue; the 
other tells how it is disposed. But the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee complains of the extravagant ex. 
penditure of thirty-two miilions for the present year. 
He has been reqnested by the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) to bring in his billto 
repeal the objectionable items. The request is rea- 
sonable. Does the gentleman from Tennessee ex- 
pect, by a general denunciation of those appropria- 
tions, to alter the data upon which the income and 
expenditure of the Government are founded, and 
thereby to lessen the acknowledged deficit of six 
millions? The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
obedience toa call from the House, has already 
stated that an exact and scrupulous investigation 
has been made in relation to such appropriations, 
the execution of which might, consistently with 
the public interests, be deferred until the ensuing 
year, and that the amount thus deferred is fifteen 
or sixteen millions of dollars, leaving the necessary 
and indispensable expenditures of the present year, 
as stated in his report, thirty-two millions, and the 
outstanding appropriations sixteen millions. 

Ithas already been shown by the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. McKay) that the in- 
creased amount of expenditure for the present year 
is owing mainly to extraordinary, but necessary, 
objects of appropriation: such as the Florida war, 
the increase of the pension list, and the execution 
of treaties with various tribes of indians, among 
which is a treaty with the Cherokees which will 
probably demand, within the present year, one 
million of dollars. The gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania (Mr. Biddie) has taken occasion to strike 
this item from the list, upon the ground that it was 
appropriated for the last, not the present year. Why, 
sir, does not that gentleman perceive that it matters 
not when the appropriation was made, so far as the 
argument is concerned. It is not the time of appre- 
prialion, but of expenditure. The appropriations 
may have been made one, two, or four years back; 
but if their execution fall upon the present year, 
they are properly chargeable to it. The gentleman 
from Tennessee, who, on this occasion, stands forth 
the advocate of retrenchment, wili not reduce even 
the basis of calculation, until he can lay his finger 
upon the items, and embody them in the form of a 
bill, for their repeal. Wague surmises of prodi- 


gality in an administration are at all times insuffi- 
cient as a basis of legislative action: they are pe 
culiarly so after “an exact and scrupulous investi- 
gation” into objects that may be dispensed with by 
the officer charged with the inguiry. Much, then, 
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ethe gentleman from Tennessee has held ont re- 
9 nchm ntas anargument to show the ability of 
h» Government lo meet its necessary expenditures, 
ial consequently, to defeat the passage of this bill, 
Jain persuaded that the lines of a strong necessity 
ve drawn around the thirty-two millions assigned 
i the present year, anc that reform will be driven 
whe field of outstanding appropriations to fight 
yer battles. In such a field, neither her alarms, 
ee yictorious shouts, nor her dying groans, will 
affect the exigencies of the present moment. They 
moet us every Where, in a form that none can pal- 
vere or deny ; and it is our duty to the Constitution 
“4 the country to meet them by a prompt applica- 
fon of the revenues yet in our hands. But, Mr. 
Chairman, it has again and again been reiterated 
‘ debate, by geutiemen who have opposed this bill, 
hat the deposite act of June, 1836, was a compact 
with the States which this Government is bound to 
fll. Although 1 repudiate the doctrine of legis- 
igtive contracts, except m cases where il is ex- 
nressly so Stipulated on the face of the act itself, or 
sale the rights of property by grant, yet Iam wil- 
jing, for the sake of the argument, to consider it a 
compact. I adopt the fundamental rule insisted 
yron by all who have argued this question—the 
ntention of the contracting parties. Bat [ insist 
that the act of June was founded upon the idea of 
a surplus beyo id the wants of the Government. 
The Congress which passed the act, intended only to 
leposite a surpfus revenue. ‘The States intended to 
. it on'y as a surplus. This feature is 
samped on the act by its history—by the declara- 

nof many of those who passed it, often repeated 

his fl Sir, believe me, the American peo- 
ple consider it in no other light; not as a specific 
amount, rezardless of the wants of the Treasury, 
bot simply as a transfer of the public treasure from 
States, as being safer depositories 
rean amount of the publie money. Con- 
tracts are made in reference to the evisting stale of 
things. That state of things, in this instance, is 
the existence of a surplus in the Treasury during 
the whole time of the execution of the act itself. 
But, sir, the surplus is gone, and the obligation to 
lepusite must go with it. There is no proposition 
more fixed than that the revenue of this Govern- 
ment is first to be applied to its ordinary operations. 
li was collected for this purpose; and we are forbid- 
ien tomake any other disposition of it whilst theTrea- 
sary isunable to meet the demands created upon it by 
law. Other gentlemen have varied the form of the 
srgument. It is said the deposite act was a pro- 
mise given and accepted. I grantit. But not un- 
conditionally given or accepted. It has, at all 
times, been sabject to be defeated by the contin- 
gency Which has already happened—of a deficiency 
of the revenue to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Loomis) 
cemands, for his State, payment of the fourth in- 
salment, in order that she may carry out her sys- 
tem of policy in regard to education. He requires 
the money of the people, raised for the use of this 
Government, to be paid to his State for the purpo- 
sof education. He expects it under the pro- 
mise. Suppose we, give ittohim. What shall we 

‘0 to defray the current expenses of this Govern- 
ment? We are told by others to issue Treasury 
notes. These notes must be paid. And by whom, 
“tt The burden must fall most heavily upon that 
section which pays the most taxes. And that is 
precisely the section, Mr. Chairman, whose inte- 
fests Lam sent here to defend. It is no less than a 
proposition to tax the cotton fields and sugar plan- 
tations of the South, two-thirds of the amount of 
the portion of Ohio in the fourth instalment, to 
carry out her system of policy. Sir, the proposi- 
ton is not only at war with the Constitution, which 
forbids you to tax the people to raise money to de- 
posite or distribute among the States, but it is 
odious for its inequality. tis one to which I can 
hot, and will not, accede. 

But, sir, another doctrine more indefensible than 
all others, set up in relation to the surpius revenue, 
is, that the money already on deposite with the 
Slates is a gift tothe States. This I understand to 
be the position assumed by the gentleman from 
Kentacky, (Mr. Underwood.) 

{Here Mr, Unnerwoop said that he’ had re- 
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Issue of Treasury Notes—Mr. Bouldin. 








marked that although the States did not, or could 
not, have an absolute title to the fourth instalmeut, 
yet they had an equitable title to it.] 


The gentleman’s statement corresponds with my 
recollection. ‘The argument is still the same. Ken- 
tucky holds, in common with the other States, the 
bond of this Government, which is the act of 
1836, to pay the fourth instalment. When it is 
redeemed by payment, the title of the States to 
the money paid is complete. Sir, this is in effect an 
avowal of the principle of distribution. I know 
the doctrine is openly avowed. Had this principle 
been asserted either in the act of depusite, or by 
those who brought it forward, the mark of the first 
rourderer would have been stan:ped npon its tore- 
head. Every man’s hand would have been against 
it. The act purports upon its face to be a de- 
posite act. It is the first rule of construction that 
“you are not allowed to interpret that which has no 
need of interpretat‘on.” ‘The gent!eman from Ken- 
tucky, versed as he is in legal learning, can find 
no rule in the books by which he is authorized to 
construe a loan for a term of years, or at will, to a 
gift in fee simple. It would be directly in the 
tecth of the instrument, and unhinge the founda- 
tions of all human agreements. Butif the act itself 
condemns such an interpretation, equally strong is 
the argument from the certificates of the States, 
plighting their faith upon the face of those instruments 
to pay the amounts received according to the terms 
prescribed in the deposite act. If any argument 
could be adduced stronger than another to jus- 
tify this Government in withholding the fourth 
instalment, it would be difficult to conceive one 
more so than this assumption on the part of the 
States. They renounce the treaty so far as their 
obligations are concerned, and yet claim its execu- 

ion as to ours. Even if the deposite act were in 
‘orm a treaty between the Government of the Unit- 
ed States of the one part, and the respective States 
on the other part, signed and sealed by their mutua 
plenipotentiaries, and ratified by their respective 
sovereigns, a renunciation by one party would jus- 
tify a renunciation on the partof the other. Re- 
nounce a treaty, and yet claim its fulfilment! I ask 
for that part of the laws of natare and of nations 
which sanctions such a principle! Sir, I have thus 
far treated the act of June, 1836, as a compact, 
and atlempted to show that, according to every rule 
of sound construction, thisGovernment is not bound 
further to execute the agreement. I shall now con- 
sider it as a mere act of legislation which this Le- 
gislature is competent to repeal. The doctrine of 
vested rights under legislative enactments, or of pro- 
perly in the laws, has already assumed a portentous 
aspect, and threatens, unless speedily checked, to 
bind one section of the Union to the car of the 
other, to prostrate the dearest rights and interests 
of the people, under the tread of privileged 
monopolies, and to chain succeeding genera- 
tions to the crimes and errors of the present. It 
is by virtue of this doctrine, sir, that the agricul- 
tural and consuming States of this Union 
are held to a ten years’ term of service to the ma: 
nufacturing. Every effort which has been made to 
change this state of things has been met bya charge 
of violation of the compromise of 1832. For five 
years longer we are called upon to keep the faith 
and fulfil the obligations of that act, by submitting 
toa system of taxation whichdraws from the pock- 
ets of the peonle more money than is demanded by 
the necessities of the Government, and that, too, in 
a manner marked by the most odicus inequality 
and injustice. You can pass no law which may, 
in any degree, affect the imterests or pursuits 
of any individual, or class of individuals, 
without a claim upon the Government of esta- 
blishing, or a charge against it of infringing, 
vested rights. iis an inadmissible idea that laws 
are contracts with those who are benefitted by them. 
From the days of Cicero to Blackstone, and from 
that time to the present, it has been an axiom in 
politics that one Legislature is competent to repeal 
the acts of another. I will not deny that there are 
casesin which a Legislature may vest rights which 
a succeeding body cannot divest. Those cases de- 
pend upon the authority of the Legislature to enter 
into the bargain, and it must clearly appear upon 
the face of the law, that it was considered by both 
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| parties as a contract, irrepealable but by the con- 


sentof both. Is the fourth instalment a case of 
this kind?) Does it form an exception to the gene- 
ral law of legislative repeal?) I think not. In the 
first place, Congress has no authority to borrow 
money, or tax the people to place on deposite with 
the States, when not demanded by the wants of the 
Government. In the second, there are no words 
implying a compact on the face or in the terms of 
the act. The ordinance of 1787, in relation to the 
Northwest Territory, is an instance of legislative 
compact; it is so expressed in the law. Itis not so 
here; andif it were, it would be void as being 
withontauthoriiy. For these reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, lam in favor of withholding the fourth in- 
stalment from the States. 


REMARKS OF MR. BOULDIN, 


Ov VIRGINIA. 

In the House of Representatives, Thursdau, Septem- 
ber 26, I887—On the bill authorizing an issue of 
‘Treasury notes. 

The question pending being the amendment of 
Mr. Unpsv woop, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to dispo e ot the bonds of the Bank 
of the United States, to supply any deficiency 
there might be, if any, in the Treasury of the 
United States; and the amendment thereto by 
Mr. Patrons, directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to draw dratis on the deposie banks 
for the balances due the Government in favor 
of public creditors, and direeiing the Seeretary 
also to reeeive such drafts in payment of all 
dues to the Government 
Mr. BOULDIN rose, and addressed the House 

as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: | will not detain the house with 
apologies for doing that which is the duty of 
every mamber of this house, as well as his 
privilege, —I lis opinions to 
the house and to his constituents. I would not, 
however, trouble the house with any remarks ot 
mine, were it not for what the honorable gentle- 
man from New York, the chairman of the Com- 
miitee of Ways and Means (Mr. Cambreleng) had 
said in regard to those who might vole for this 
amendment, He said, sir, if I understood him, 
that any man who might vote for ut, and, at the 
same time, being a hearty opponent of the Bank 
of the United States, was wanting in sagacity. 
Sir, | mean to vote for the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and also for the addition 
to that amendment offered by my colleague; and 
Ithought | had sagacity enough to know that it 
will have no tendency to recharter that bank. If 
it has any such tendency, I would be glad to be 
informed how, and will go against it. The gen- 
tleman from New York has not shown how. He 
has shown that if any profit can be made,the Bank 
of the Umited States of Pennsylvania will make it. 
This I knew. If there be any profit to be made 
of consequence, that bank, or some bank, or some 
capitalist, or some association of capitalists, will 
make it. But that is not a re-charter of the bank. 

Sir, [am against a Bank of the United States, 
from the heart outward. I am not one of those 
who would have the constitution altered to allow 
one. Lam not one of those who, while they are 
against a Bank of the United States, will ransack 
new and old—heaven and ,earth—to find reasons 
to show we cannot do without one. 1 am opposed 
to iton the ground of uneconstitntionality, for rea- 
sons otten urged, familiar, and not necessary to be 
repeated here. I am against it, because I am 
against privileged orders in this country. IT am 
not willing to give any heartless corporation the 
right and the power to raise the price of property 
to what it pleases, and depress it to what it pleases, 
without the consent, or even the knowledge, of the 
owner. This corporation, the Bank of the United 
States, certainly had this power, and as certainly 
exercised it, by expanding or contracting t's issues, 
Issue a great deal, property sells high; contract a 
great deal, property sells for nothing, or next to 
nothing. Sir, I listened with the attention due to 
talent and character to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Sergeant) as I had opportunity for 
several days. I did so, with that pleasure that a 
display of talent always gives me. He spoke with 
great ‘earnestness of the condition of his consti- 
tuents, who, it seems, are mosily merchants, and 
it made me feel more sensibly for my own, 
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He spoke of their enterprise and pers a ance, 
skill and success in tréde, and [ feel a pride in their 
character as citizens of my own country. Sir, I 
knew that they had taken to themselves wings and 
flown to the uttermost parts of the earth, and over 
the most dreary and dangerous regions of the sea. 
He said they were in great distress, and I was sor- 
rowful tothe heart thatthey should be so. Lhave in- 
quired into the cause of that distress, and understand 
that, ia a regular course of trade, ihey endeavored to 


purchase the produce of the farmer and planter—of 


my constituents, Who are farmers and planters—at 
a price at which they could make a profit, and be- 
hold they made a loss, and were obliged to sell for 
half what they gave. Ifthey had made a profit, as 


they anticipated, we should have heard nothing of 


their afflictions; they have made a hard bed for 
themselves, and their faithful and talented represen- 
tative argues, as L understand the effect of his pro- 
position, to have a United States bank, or, rather, 
the same one rechartered, to take his constituents 
off that hard bed and putmineon. Now, sir, [have 
regard for the merchants, as 1 have for all the eciti- 
zens of the United States: but when the question is 
simply, whether his constituents shall lie on this 
hard bed of their own maaking, or mine shall; when 
the question is simply between his constituents and 
mine, Which shall be in atiliction, I prefer mine 
should not be. 

Sir, | have listened to the various arguments 
coming from a ceriain large portion of this house ; 
friends of a bank of the United States; and they 
appear to resolve themselves into this, * there is no 
other name given under heaven whereby a man 
might be saved,” excepting only by andthrough a 
bank of the United States!) Sir. if | believed that 
it would relieve the people, or even the merchants 
and not hurt the other people, and was not uncon- 
stitutional, T should be greatly tempted to go for it; 
for it gives me pain to see any suffer. But, sir, I 
cannot believe it will relieve the people in general, 
or fail to ruin a vast oe yvuon of them—vw 
it may do with the merehauts 

lis paper, truly, migit enabl e the merchants to 
pay their debts in Europe, But how? By restor- 
Ing specie oe And how is this to be done 
wien there Is, proportionally to the engagemenis 
now due, or Semen due short ly, from the banks 
and their customers, scarcely any specie tn the 
country Sir, it must be by substituting the paper 
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of the United States bank for that now in circula- 
tion. How can they pay specie without reducing 
the quantity of paper circulation?) ‘This might 
enable the merchants to pay their debts in bank 
notes of the Bank of the United States; and proba- 
bly would, if they be prudeat, without troable. But 


what would become of my constituents 
would be put upon the hard bed, and those of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sergeant,) be 
taken off it. Mine would be sold out, instead of his, 
to raise this specie—io make a currency to pay debis 
abroad. ‘l'o make a fit currency for a man to 
travel from one end of the world to the other with- 
out suffering discount, 1 


t Sir, they 


wearing their pockets out 
with specie, or be troubled with changing notes. 
Sir, my constituents owe no debts abroad beyond 
seas, and tew of them travel bevond their own 
eredil; much fewer beyond the credit of their own 
bank paper. Wiiy then should they, or [forthem 
take steps that will reduce all their paper contracis 
lo specie settlements, and thus sell themselves out ! 
Sir, it was against the wish and will of the people 


that banks, such as 
They were 
their love of 
mit to it. 
The people were then comp 


we have them, were created. 
made by their agents, and they with 
peace and order submitted, and sub- 


Heal, 


v the laws of 


the United States, to make thei: eontracts, in 
etleet contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States, and to that of every State, in paper. Sir, 
the contracts, whether cash or credit. are all 
in paper prices. If you have your gold, and | have 
my paper, and you bid and J bid, my paper tixes 


the price, unless the pap er is above par with the 
gold. All contracts, executors’ bonds, guay 
bonds, and all, are in paper valuation; and, 
ag: in has money outon loan, and thinks himself 
safe, he may be sold out; his bed may be sold from 
ander. his wife, to pay off some security debt in 
gold and silver, for a debt contracted as s — 
lor some prudent man possib ily some twenty ye 

since; and which debt, when contracted, was con- 
tracted in paper. Or it might possibly be, as secu- 
rity for some guardian of an infant, having the 
ptmost confidence in the prudence of the guardian, 


lians, 


while 
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as well as of his solvency vy and integrity, who might 
be himselfa money lender, and who, with the con- 
sent of the security, had received the sales of pro- 
duce on property, all at paper prices; and, how 
ever worthless and extrav agant the ward might 
be, the guardian and security, both money lenders, 
both prudent men, might be sold outto r: aise specie 
ifsuddenly called upon, to make a better currency 
or, for other reasons, justas this ward came ofage. A 
public creditor, in order to get his money in United 
Siates Bank notes, liable neither to discount nor 
overburthen a man, tothe amount of a thousand 
dollars, may, and will find, in many instances, his 
bed sold from uader him to pay some other contrac 
made, pe rhaps, years ago, either his own, or as se 
curity for some one, who, let things go on gradu- 
ally, could pay. Many a man, to save five or ten 
per cent. discount, on the transfer of a note from 
one distant State to another, would have me vote 
for an United States when, were [ to do it 
aniline were the casting vote, it would, for othe 
contracts made at paper prices and resolved into 
specie se'tlements, now when there is a great debt 
beyond the seas, sell the bread out of the mouth of 
his children. I think T know a case of this sort. 
Sir, 1 _ against selling the people ont in this way, 
either by the he Ip of a Bank of the United States 
or without it, in order to make a better currency 
for merchants and travellers, or for the next gene- 
ration. 
As to banks, I never would have origimated 
them, and would get rid of them all, if T could do 
so without ruiing the people or greatly injuring 
them. They came on gradually. Let them go off 
gradually. If one lose 5 per cent., and another the 
like, uutil the bank note is lost, it does not press as 
hard as for one to lose all, and be sold out. Let 
them go off by depreciation by degrees, as it came 
on by appreciation by degrees. 
Sir, I view a bank of the United States compared 
toa State bank, as a royal Asiatic tiger to a eat. 
The same in species, nature, and manner of doing 
mischief; differing only in the power. They have, 
renerally, as far as I have looked into their char- 
ters, this other odious exclusive privilege. The 
property of the stockholders is exempt from execu- 
tion by a creditor or a bank, while a co-partner of 
amercantile company, or an individual, is liable 
in his property to the last cent, and his body liable 
to be incarcerated, put in prison. This, then, may 
happen: a stockholder in one of these banks may 
buy your whole estate, worth one hundred thousand 
dollars, and take possession of it and hold, and, to- 
eethor with his brethren who may 
like with others, declare the bank broken, taking 
care to have no tangible property, and leave you 
With their notes. You eannot toneh them or their 
property. Ni ay, Wors The one that bought your 
property and holds it in 1 defiance of you, may, with 
one of the notes of this bank, have bought your 
bond for a thousand dollars, more or less, and put 
vomin jail for it, and, sir, 
Sir, they have, at this time, the hitch upon us; not 
Much as I dislike such exclusive 


we upon them. 
privilegesand monopolies, and unjust advantages, I 


oe 
yank, 


have done the 


walk at large himself. 


ain not willing to sll the people’s beds from under 

thein for the benefit of one of them, to the exclu- 
sion of all the rest, or to spite them all by requiring 
41) 


setuements of paper ¢ ontr acts now in existence, at 
specie prices now when there is none in the country, 
or nexttonone. Sir, l understand that, ima very 
short time past, forty millions have been laid out in 
land in the wilderne ss; that, clear of interest on 
the purchase money, will not yield forty cents 
profit to the present holders in forty years to come. 
That something like fifty millions are lost on the 
last erop of cotton, and proportionally in tobacco 
and rice, amounting, in the whole, to something 
like hundred millions. This, of itself, has 
created a great debt abroad, and a consequent de- 
mand for specie at this time, and must 
banking institutions to much difficulty, in relation 
to specie, without any thing else. Authorized as 
they ied issue three or four, or moretimes as much 
as they have specie in their vaults, it is ob- 
vious, ifthey do any profitable business, and are 
tried by their ability to. pay debts on demand in 
specie, they are broken from the first. 
vency, in that view, depends on the accidental cir- 
cumstances of their creditors all coming at once. 
Iftoo many do not call at an unlucky time they 
can pay in 7 ie. Otherwise not; so that our se- 
enrity depends wholly, in good times or bad times 
upon the accidental circumstance of all their cre- 
ditors, or even of less than a moiety of them, call- 


one 


put our 


. ry) ° 4, 
Mm Hares 


Their sol- 
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ing “ing upon the banks all at once. When, ea 
there is such a demand fo1 specie to pay this grea, 
debt abroad, and when there is one great ¢ orpora. 
tion with such vast resources, still ¢ linging to the 
name of Bank of the United States endeavoring 
to convince us by all possible means—1 will say all 
proper means—that she alone can keep ON a good 
currency ; and when there isa powerful party f}jy 
persuaded, and by all laudable means en. leavoring 
to show that this Administration has produced, and 
is producing confusion and mischief in all our 
fiscal concerns, is it strange that so many should 
call at once that these banks Cannot pay specie for 
their notes ? Certainly it is not; and the people do 
not consider it strange. Their notes, ia their re. 
spective districts, will buy more property thay 
specie would have bought Jast year. This deus 
the people are not surprised or alarmed at the fac; 
of their stopping payment of specie Yet, we are 
told by gentlemen, that there is great distress, ang 
it is intimated that there is no relief but by a Bank 
of the United States. Where is the distress ? What 
is it? These land speculators and merchants have 
bought at high prices and sold at low prices. They 
have often bought at low prices and sold at high 
prices, and have stopped payment, and the banks 
stopped paying specie, but not making money by 
shaving the pers. Travellers are pestered with 
shin-plasiers ; yet, the bulk of the people are yet 
unhurt, except ‘by ‘the dread, that, by a Bank of the 
United States being created, or in some other way, 
their paper contracts will be forced to be adjusted 
in specie, and thus sell their property for litle or 
nothing, as was done in 1818, 1819, and 1820, and to 
make a nice currency. Sir, the Bank of the U nited 
States then made it, but how and at what e xpense ? 
It was my hard fortune to taste some of the bitter 
fruits of relief then offered and now offered, by a 
Bank of the United States. Having encouraged 
speculation in that day, as banks have done in this 
day, so much that the president was so disapproy- 
ed of that he was dismissed and another one 
chosen. That bank began to make a good cur 
rency; such an one as is now offered us, having 
less specie than almost any other bank of any cre- 
dit in her vaults; but, backed by the Congress of 
the United States, and the receipts of the revenue 
of the United St: Lies, to the amount of some twenty 
or more millions, she required all other banks, but 
herself, to pay specie, needing not to do it herselfex- 
cept nominally, because she had the receipt and 
disbursement of the revenue. Her stock stood at 
something like an hundred and fifiy ; and that ofa 
bank, having more specie, and under better man- 
agement, sunk to sixty. Then it was, sir, that the 
State banks, being cailed on to resume specie pay- 
nents, W hich could be done in ne w ay but by draw- 
ing in ‘thei ir own notes to give plac e for some few in 
proportion of the Uniied States Bank, that | 
tasted the full, no sir, not the full, for others got 
greater benefits and relief than I did—then i! 
was that I myself enjoyed a portion of the reliel 
now offered by the Bank of the United States 
and its friends, having just before purchased pro- 
perty, land, at the previous paper prices. Tomake 
a good currency for travellers and merchants, the 
relief T obtained was that I found infinite difficulty 
of ge'ting either specie or paper to meet these en- 
gagements. Others of my friends, more prudent 
but less fortunate, had their property sold out en- 
tirely to meet engagements which were as prudent 
and cireumspect, but for this relief, as could well 
be,— then it was that a vast proportion of the land- 
owners on the Roanoke, from the mountains to the 
ocean were relicred of the further trouble of their 
estates which had been in the hands of them and 
their forefathers for ages before. Some had bought 
an advancement for a child; some owed a small 
store debt; some one small matters and some an- 
other, nothing unusual; when this relief came and 
they enjoyed the whole benefit of it by being, - 
their families, turned adrift upon the world, 
make a good currency for others. Sir, a oman r 
is a good deal plagued to change his money, ~~ : 
is Very comfortable to have moncy that is not hea 

and will pass any where if convenient. It wes so 
wonderful, considering the nature and frailty of 
man, that such men should be willing to give every 
thing up to the control of a Bank of the United 
States, for convenience. A man goes to a ceria 
place hereafier, which from all accounts is not de- 
sirable for convenience, he cannot deny himself 
the present gatification to avoid the distant but great 
evil before him. Interest never carried a man 
there ; but what think you, Sir, of a man who has 
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rvel, no debts be yond the seas, nor 
is neighborhood, no debis at all; suffering 


‘oce privations and sacrifices, availing himself 
) kind of relief and beggering his whole 
ad his neighbors. This may happen toa 
rot debt. ‘There are few who have not been 

r executor, administrator or security, 

thera who may, thoug!. ever so prudent, 

{onto suffer this Kind of relief. I cannot 

. for days, | leave statisties to periodicals, and 

ythose W homay choase to indulge in them; 

1 subd to you [Mr. Speaker,] whether the 


is banks that have been chartered, and espe- 
United States, have not 
on the people rather by surprise! Whether the 
shave uot, When they were informed that one 
ntemplated, generally refused to elect men 
weptfor them? IT will not assert that is true 
-ease, bit 1] believe i: to be true generally. 


the Bank of Lhe 


yes 






Po come more closely to the amendments now 
lor jmmediate Cc msideration. Having said 
yah. | hope, to satisfy any one that I have not 


( vote | an { spoken hitherto avainst a Bank of 
Unite! States, but am against it. I have little 
eyation for our banking institutions of any sort. 

| will, now Come more closely to the considera- 
vof the amendments immediately before us. Sir, 

1 ail. a few days ago, that I preferred io make 
of these bonds due for the stock of the Bank 
he United States, as a means of raising money, 

1 not think there was any chance to get it 
pri this house. Tam tor ttstil: Lam for zet- 
ny clear of all the money in the Treasury not 

ssary. f want as much there as is necessary 

jog more. FL want the administration to have 
nstitutonal patronage and no more. 

it seems we have millions on mil- 

n we have none; which is it, sir? If 

ese bonds are of no value, let them go; do not 

lize us With them as means. If our deposites 

shanks are of no value, let us know it; 

They are certainly 

dasof value; for the bill to withhold the 

wment of the fourth instalment put every Siate in 

Union, as it appears to me, in a state of duress 

afew days ago. ‘The money being, in any way, 

yder the control of the Executive to such an 

yount is dangerous in the extreme. The mere 

sipposition that it is there, should it noi be really 

e,iscapable of producing all this duress and con- 

m. Letus, in some way, get clear of it if we 

eit, and of the mischievous delusion if we have 

if we sacrifice some of it, it is the people’s 

, and they can better bear this sacrifice 

u the sale of their property or taking more 
yor of tueir poekets 

| have said nothing, sir, in regard to the particu- 
ir merits of the bill, but onty of some of the amend- 

ants, and have availed myself of this opportunity 
row out some of my opinions generally in re- 

cadiothe means of relief from the present diili- 
iiiies. J will goa very little further, and trouble 
he house no longer. ln my opinion, the whole dif- 
ity arises from our having, or having had, or 
wing supposed we had, and still supposing we 
much money in the Treasury. Remove 
iis, and all as simple and easy. I agree perfectly 
hthe President of the United States in believing 
ave nothing to do in providing a currency, 
ther, than as the constitution literally 
ions. ‘That instrument fixes a standard to be 

ed when debtor and creditor come to points and 
iotagree as to what the debt shall be paid in. 
lve debicr ean get clear by offering, and the credi- 

‘can require, if he pleases to do so, this specie 

ich isthe standard. Congress cannot add to, nor 

axe from, this privilege, in regard to either. Every 
iwabout money, without saying more, refers to 

‘eonly. Every judgment; every execution for 
ioney, Without any thing more said in relation as 

‘that point, is for specie of course. The Trea- 

‘rand Secretary of the Treasury have, by the 
institution, the control of the money belonging to 

United States to a greatextent. You may shel- 
er them by authorizing them to place the money in 

usorin that bank. But you cannot make them 
nore responsible. 

(heard, sir, a great man, I admit him to be so, 
broving that somehow the notes of a bank which 
(id het pay specie were paper money, but that the 
hotes of a bank that paid specie, at the pleasure of 
‘he holder, were not paper money. The notes of 
banks last year were not paper money! The notes 
of the same bank this year are paper money! Yet 
@ same notes this year will buy more property 
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than the specie they promised to pay, had it been 
got, Would have bought. Paper money this year 
then iS better than specie last year. Make a law 
directing the officer to place his money in aspecie 
paying bank; it is grounded on distrust of the ofti- 
cer. If he be not hones’, I say it shelters him; for 
he may take witnesses, and demand specie for per- 
haps a note of one hundred dollars, and get it, 
and then deposite live hundred thousand under the 
law, and he and the bank may divide it in specie, 
and stop specie payments. 

There is no getting round it. Put the money 
in an iron chest, and who is to keep the key. De- 
fend it with bayonets, and who is to keep the bay- 
onets off it? ‘There is no way to keep such vast 
sums safely out of the hands of the immediate 
ow ners. 

But stick to the simplicity of the cons itution. 
Collect money for the only” legitimate object for 
which you have the right to collect it. Let the 
law call for money, and nothing more; and direct 
money to be paid, and nothing more—I mean, 
naming the amounts, to whom payable, &c. 

It the publie creditor demand specie, by the con- 
siitution he must have it. If he should not, the 
collecting officer being, as he should always when 
he can be, the disbursing officer, the thing is settled 
naturally and easily in the usual way, in any 
money that is current at the time. How simply 
and easily this thing is exemplified in the case of 
sheriffs, constables, and such like officers in the 
collection of private debis, and the revenue of some 
of the States. Very litthe money is lost in their 
hands. None are very jealous of their power and 
station. Ten times the amount of the proper 
revenue of the United States is thus collected of 
private claims and demands, with very little loss 
in the course of the year. 

All these judgments and execuiions, &¢, o1 
scarcely with any exception, are for gold and sil- 
ver, and yet they produce little er no difficulty or 
alarm. And why. sir? It is. that there is a eredi- 
tor, or plainutl, watching and ready to receive hi 
debt in any current money, and specie is not either 
demanded, or expected to be demanded. So it 
always has been, and will be, with the Govern- 
ment, When it had no more money than it needed, 
and did not attempt, by bank or otherwise, to regu- 
late the currency. If the Government have a little 
more than it can immediately pay out, and lose 
some by depreciation or otherwise, it will be but 
small in all probability, and they ought to lose it 
as others are liable todo. As to large surpluses 
either here, or lodged about among the States, I 
wou'd as soon undertake to administer medicine to 
the dead as to produce a cure for the evil effects 
while the fact remained. 

These operations, sir, are simple and easy in my 
estimation; but let the sheriffs and constables, 
banks and the like, undertake to regulate the cur- 
rency and demand specie, and insist upon it whe- 
ther the creditor or debtor wanted either to receive 
or to pay it or not, you would have trouble enough. 
No man would venture to inflict this generally. 
Few men fail to adjust these things to the satisfac - 
tion of the people if possible. It is only in a round- 
about way threugh a bank, as it was done in 1819- 
20, and about that time, that this cruelty can be 
extensively inflicted. 

To conclude then, sir, I will vote for the sale of 
these bonds, or any other funds, belonging to the 
United States, with a view of getting clear of all 
surpluses, real or supposed. I want t» square off. 
The more we are ertangled with or without money, 
the more likelihood there is that we may at last 
have to open the doors to this bank, which, with its 
old name and old propensities, is just at the thresh- 
hold wailing for a chance to enter. It has been 
often said that that bank makes no application here 
at this time, but waits for the proper time. And 
when is the proper time? Just, I suppose, when it 
has thrown so many difficulties, and obstacles, and 
arguments, and objections in the way of every 
thing we can propose or offer that we are willing 
to call on them. They do not bring in any bill 
truly, but they endeavor to drive out all bills until 
some oneshall bring that in. It appears to me impos- 
sible that a man should not feel himself besieged 
here by that corporation from year to year. It has 
been the case ever since Icame here. The stages 
were broken down, and wrapping paper reduced 
in price from fuur cents a pound to three, with me- 
lancholy and alarming representations of evils that 
never have happened. I have voted for measures, 
I expect again to vote for measures I do not alto- 
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gether like, for fear that, at Jast, that mstituhion 

should be rechaitered, which Pview as injurious 

to the whole Union, and, particularly, destructive 
to the prosperity of the South. Sir, why is it 

that New Orleans, exporting as she does, an 

amount of produce far more than any one State 
in the Union, even than New York, should not be 

able toimport directly any thing worth speaking 

of trom abroad? [tus not because she wants cur- 

renevy, eliher in paper or specie; she has that which 

is better than either—eotton, that will buy any 

thingin any market. Teannot but believe that it is , 
owing to the concentration of moneyed capital, pro- 
duced in the North, by the former Banks ot the 
United States, trading upon that which is our own 
money; (for cotton, tobacco, and rice, amount to 
eighty out of one hundred millions, and in that 

proportion of all the exports of the whole United 
States,) the profits from which, must pay for all 
the imports, if they are ever paid for, into the 

United States, in that same proportion; and these 
banks must have been the cause, in some degree, 
if not mainly, of that unnatural and apparently 

unaccountable fact. 





REMARKS OF MR. TOWNS, 
Or Georcta, , 
In the House of Representatives, September 29, 1836.— 
Upon the Mississippi Election, 

Mr. Speaker: I concur with the honorable mem- 
ber from Tennessee, (Mr. Turney) who has just 
taken his seat, that much respect is due to the will 
of the people of Missisippi, as expressed at their 
late eleehon. LT will not yisld to that gentleman, 
or any other, in giving effect to the popular will, 
when I ean do so, consistent with the high obliga- 
lion | owe Constitation and laws of the 
country. Nor do T admire tess than the gentleman 
the con;se ofthe sitting membders in meeting prompt- 
ly, and without reserve er concealment, the ques- 
tron raised on the first day ef this session by the 
honorable member from Virginia, (Mr. Mercer) 
affecting their right to a seat on this floor. What- 
ever may be the decision of the House, I am free 
to admit-—I am gratified to say—that the deport- 
ment of the gentlemen from Mississippi (Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson) throughout the investiga- 
tion, has been characteristic of an elevated feeling, 
ahigh sense of honor, and a thorough conviction, 
on their part, that they are duly authorized to dis- 
charge the duties of representatives on this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, my situation is somewhat peculiar, 
in reference to this subject. | was one of the com- 
mittee to whom this question was referred, and one 
of the minority of that committee, who dissented 
from the report of the majority. A daty I owe my- 
self, as well as the Flouse, requires that I should 
distinctly state the grounds of my opinion. Let 
me premise, ir, that T claim but little weight for 
my opinions. [have at best but little relish for 
the discussion of a purely legal question. But, 
sir, when [ say this, I should add, that the honora- 
ble gentlemen from Mississippi are my personal 
and political friends, than whom there are none 
more entitled to my regard, er enjoy my good opi- 
nionin a higher degree. Sir, T will go further: it 
is due to candor, that I should state that my feel- 
ings have been with the sitting members, while my 
judgment has been against them. Having said 
this much, I will at once proceed to the question. 

The fourth seation of the first art’cle of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that “ the 
limes, places, and manner of holding elections for Se- 
nators and Representatives, shal/ be prescribed im 
each State thereof; but the Congress may, at any 
time, by law, make, or alter such segalations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators.” This 
provision of the Constitution imposes an obligation 
on the States of the Unicn,to fix by law “the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections” for 
representatives to the Congre sof the United States, 
but in the abundant precaution of the framers of 
that instrument, in order to guard more effectually 
the right of suffrage to the people, should the legis- 
lative authorities of the respective States fail 
to discharge their duty, the latter part of the clause 
expressly reserves to Congress the power to regu- 
late, make, or alter, the legislation of the States, 
should it at any time be deemed necessary. It is 
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worthy of remark, that the Constitution of the 
United States, so far As can be gathered from the 
instrament itself, nowhere, but in the section under 
consideration, enjoins the performance of a specific 
duty on the State Legislatures, while at the 
same time, it retains to Congress the power to do 
and undo, at pleasure, the very duty required of 
the respective States. The irresistible conclusion 
to be drawn froim this fact is, that the framers of 
the Constitution recarded, with intense intere-t, the 
necessity and propriety of organizing the legislative 
department of the Federal Government according 
to some uniform rule of law in each State. The 
legislative department of Government, so essential 
to the happiness of the people, so indispensable 
to reguiar gevernment, we can well imagine, 
justly claimed from the great men who gave birth 
to our Federal Constitution, their most undivided 
and patient consideration. Upon the organization 
of the representative branch of C ongress essen- 
tially depended the great experiment of free g 
vernment. However wise the balance of power, 
as respects the Judicial and Executive departments 
of the Government, however restricted and regu- 
lated by constitutional law, the framers of this 
instrument could but have foreseen the necessity 
of leaving nathing to chanee as relates to th 
lion of the popular branch of Congress. In submit- 
ting these views, | claim no more for this secon than 
was asked for by my friend fiom Virginia (Mr. 
Pennybacker) for the 24 se 
If, then, sir, we go by the letter or the intention of 
4th section, it seems to me equally clear that, in that 
section, and the laws of the respective States passed 
in pursuance of the same, are we alone to find the 
true channel through which all members composing 
this House musi enter. But, sir, it is not alone the 
mode by which members are to come here, that 
been cautiously prescribed by the Co 
they must also have certain qualil 

getting here, without which, however regular thei 
election, they cannot exercise the right of a repre- 
sentative on this floor. Sir, the Constitution pro- 
vides that ‘‘no persen shall be a representative, 
who shall not have attained to the age of twenty- 
five years, and been seven years a ciuzen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of the State in which he shall be 
chosen.” Will it be contended by any one that ° 
ean disregard either or all af the above qualifica- 
tions? Coull we, sir, say, by a decision of th 
Hiouse, that a member returned here not twenty- 
five years of age, should Le recognised as ar 
sentative of any portion of the people? Lappretend 
not. If it, then, be true that we cannot discard the 
qualifications prescribed by the Constitution, can 
we disregard the mode prescribed with equal cer- 
tainty in the same instrument?) Ifthe qu ralification 
of age and citizenship be necessary on the one 
hand, on the other of how much more importance 
is it that the law prescribing “ the times, places, 
and manner of holding the elections,” should be 
complied with? Ii public policy and the good of 
the people required that their representatives in 
Congress should have atiained the age of twenty- 
five years, it seems to me the same considerations 
would ap ply in enforcing the hoa of the respective 
States. It should be remembered, sir, that the 
laws of the States regulating the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections, are made b y the very 
people who are mostly interested in their execution; 
and if you do not ah rmit the people to act under 
them in choosing their re presentati ves, you, in 
effect, say th ey are nol cap: ible of jud ging of a it 
suits themselves. But this is not all. W hat, sir, 
let me ask, gives official! character to the members 
of this H&use? What is it that gives them the 
power of speaking in the name and in behalf of 
the people?) Why can they speak authoritatively, 
and bind not only their constituents, but those who 
are tocome after them? It is because ve stand 
here under the qualifications prescribed in the Con- 
stitution, selected, chosen, and sent here as directed 
by that instrument; and then it is that the official cha- 
racter attaches to the person of such member, and 
our acts are binding upon our constituents. If, sir, 
we come here without the requisite qualifications, 
or in amanner different from that prescribed by 
the Constitution, and the laws of the States passed 
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in pursnance thereof, we are not here as repre- 
sentatives Gf the people, but as private individuals, 
unauthorized to speak in their name. The acts we 
would do, would be our own—not binding on us, 
much less upon the people. Sir, it would have been 
worse than folly to have thrown around the person of 
the representauve, the qualification of age anid resi- 
dence, in order to insure discretion and community 
of interest between the constituent body and the re- 
presentative, unless you steadily adhere to that por- 
tion of the Constitution, which, according to the 
letter and spirit, intends to give notice to the voter 
of the time, manner, and place, he may exercise 
the right of suffrage. 

Mr. Speaker, from what TI have said, it seems to 
me I have established that the object of the fourth 
section of the first article of the Constitution, was 
the establishment by law in each State, of a lime cer- 
tain, places public and notorious, and a mode stea- 
dy and uniform, whereby the qualified voters of 
the most nume:ous branch of the State Legislature, 
could exercise the right of voting for members of 
this body, as secured to them under the Constitu- 
tion. 

This brings me now to the inquiry whether the 
legislative authority of Mississippi has enacted a 
law in conformity with that clause of the Constitu- 


lion establishing the times, places, and manner of 


holding elections for rep: 
of the United States 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, the Legislature of Mississippi 
has passed a law literally complying with the Con- 
stitution, fixing, as the time of holding elections for 
members of Congress, the first Monday and the day 
thereafter in November, 1823, and the same days 
two years thereafter; under which law, 
the first Monday and day thereafter in November 
next is the only time known to the statute book of 
Mississippi for holding an election to this Congress. 
Under this statement of the case, two inquines pre- 
sentthemsclves to the mind: first, has the law of 
Mississippi been complied with? secondly, if not, 
what is the-reason?: To the first inquiry, it is not 
pretended that the sitting members were chosen by 
virtue of an election held in pursuance of the law 
if Mississippi; but, on the contrary, in direct con- 
iravention of, or, at least, non-compliance with, 
thatlaw. Well, 
vio'ation, 


esentativ:s to the Congress 


every 


or rather disregard, of the law of Mis- 
sissippi?. Why, sir, we are told thata vacancy had 
happened, and that my honorable friends are re- 
presentatives on this floor, because they were 
elected to fill vacancies. This is the broad ground 
taken by a majority of the commitee in their report, 
and to which I will now ivite the attention of the 
House. 
Mr. , it is due to cander to adinit that 
il a vacancy, in the meaning of: the Constitution, 
has happened in the representation of Mississippi 
at the time Executive of that State issued his procla- 
mation, ordering an election on Ist July last, then 
in my opinion, if the election was valid, the sitting 
members are clearly the representation from that 
State for the whole of the 25th Congress. The 
proc 
of Mississippi, it is true, restrict the term of service 
to Ist November next, the time by law of holding 
the regular election. But, sir, Iam not aware of 
any power in the Governor of Mississippi, confered 
by the Constitution or laws of that State, authoriz- 
ing hi m to € hange, in any respect, the tenure of 
olfice of a Representative to Congress. Such as- 
sumption of power has never been attempted be- 
fore, that L know off, by the Executive of any State, 
and [ trast will never again be attempted. All the 
Governor of Mississippi could do, under the 
Constitution, was to order an election to fill va- 
cancies, and the unexpired term, of whatsover 
duration, constituted the period of the official ser- 
vice of the incumbent thus to be elected. If, sir, 
the Governor of Mississippi coukl, by his gra- 
cious writ of election, divide the congressional 
term of service into two distinct parts, from Ist 
July last, to 4th March, 1839, I do not see why, 
by the same rule, he could not faver us with at 
least one dozen different Representatives before the 
close of the 25th Congress. I will not trouble the 
Hlouse but with one or two remarks more, on this 
branch of the subject. Of the motives of the Exe- 
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cutive of Mississippi 1 know nothing; bur, si; ] 
must confess, no matter what the decision of this 
House may be, that I am ata loss to un lerstand 
why he should have adopted the course he has 
thought proper to pursue, full of danger, as he 
must have foreseen, when he had at his comman, 
a remedy adequate tc the emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, I will return to the consideration of 
the latter part of the second section of the first art). 
cle of the Constitution, relied on by the friends of 
the report. Let us examine this provision of the 
Consutution. It reads as follows: *‘ When vacan. 
cies happen in the representation from any State, 
the Executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies.” Sir, you have 
heard much said in debate as to the true significa. 
tion of the word “happen.” I will not pretend to 
take part in this contest. J will leave it for other 
gentlemen to consult the lexicographers of this or of 
another age, as to the true meaning of the word 
“happen.” To my mind, sir, it is of no conse. 
quence whether the one or the other of the views of 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Pennybacker,) 
or the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Maury,) 
be correct. I shal! meet the question broadly, dis- 
claiming any distinction between a vacancy that 
a happen, or one that exists, My remarks shall 

be directed to the inquiry whet! ver, in point of leg gal 
fact, a vacancy existed at the time the election for 
members to the Tiwenty-fifth Congress from the 
State of Mississippi took place. If, sir, it be true 
that a vacancy at that time existed—I mean a ya- 
cancy in the representation from Missi ssippi, under 
the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
of said State, passed in pursuance thereoi{—then tle 
right of the honorable gentlemen (Messrs. Gholson 
and Claiborne) to a seat on this floor can not 
he quesiioned. Put, on the other hand, if no 
such vacancy existed, they have come to this 
hall, not in pursuance of law, but against law. 
Let us, sir, look fora moment to the express lan- 
guage of the Constitution, “when vacancies happen 
in the representation from any State.” Can lan- 
guage be more explicit? Is there a man whose mind 
has not been crowded with too much learning, that 
can doubt as to the distinct idea, intended to be 
conveyed by the framers of this instrument? Does 
ijt not mean precisely what the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the words conveys to every intelligent mind? 

Mr. Speaker, I may be too old fashioned in my 
notions on this subject. Jt may be that the lan- 
guage of the day when this instrument was fram- 
ed, is not the same of the present day. It may 
be, sir, that when the framers of this instrument 
said-one thing, they meant another; but for oneI 
shall take what they did say, as the best evidence 
of what they meant. Then, sir, they have said, 
that when vacancies happen in the representation 
from a State, ‘‘the Executive authority thereof,” 
shall perform a certain daty. What is understood 
by the term representation from a State? Doesit 
mean the office of representative? Or does it mean 
the persons who may be chosen as representatives? 
Who, sir, constitute the representation froim the State 
of Georgia inthis House? Nine individuals,and these 
nine individuals compose the representation from 
the State of Georgia. How is it that those nine 
individuals compose the representation from Geor- 
gia?) When, sir, they were duly elected mem- 
bers of the 25th Congress, under the law of Geor- 
gia fixing the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for members of Congress, they assumed 
an official character, and ihen it was, and not until 
then, that they collectively constituted the repre- 
sentation from Georgia. Well, sir, having shown 
what is meant by this term, “representation,” as 
thus used in the Constitution, it remains only to 
be shown what is meant by the word ‘“ vacancy” 
in the same clause. If, sir, I am correct in what 
I have said of the true meaning of the words re- 
presentation from a State, it wiil follow, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that the word “ vacancy” has 
a direct reference to the representation thus regu- 
larly selected, and out of which, from some cause, 
either from death, resignation, or otherwise, the 
functionary ceases. Whenever, from any cause, 
a representation from a State, in a part or in 
the whole, shall cease to exist, it is then 
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Executive authority of a State to order an elec- 
jon to fill such vacancy, or vacancies, as the case 
may be. The very word “ vacancy” presupposes 
an office once filled,’ but now vacant. But this 
js not all. The clause under consideration not 
only means that there must be a vacancy in the 
representation, but that it must “happen,” thereby 
absolutely excluding the idea that the vacancy here 
alladed to was to be the result of the regular ope- 
ration of law, but something unforeseen and unex- 
pectedly happening, which, when occurring, should 
be provided for by the power vested in the Execu- 
tive authority of the State. But, sir, if the words 
be not sufficient to give us the most unerring indi- 
cation of the true meaning of the framers of the 
Constitution, l ask gentlemen to consider the fourth 
and second sections of the first article of that instru- 
mentin connection; and no one, it seems to me, 
can doubt but that the fourth section was intended 
to prescribe a rule by which alone the House of 
Representatives was to be elected, and that the 
second section was only intended to provide that, 
should a vacancy happen by the death, resignation, 
or expulsion of a member by the House, such va- 
cancy could be filled by the Executive authority of 
the State. This construction, Mr. Speaker, gives 
full effect to every portion of the Constitution, and, 
1 may also add, gives harmony, beauty, and 
strength, to the whole plan of representation. 

But, sir, if it be insisted that the case of these 
gentlemen, (Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson,) from 
the facts submitted, constitutes a vacancy, in the 
meaning of the Constitution, you then, by such 
consiruction, put to rest, for ever, the fourth sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution, in order 
to sustain the second secticn of the same article. 
Sir, one of the best rules of construction for the 
liberty of the people that this instrament can re- 
ceive, is that which will harmonise the whole with 
all the parts—sustaining al!, giving effect to all, to 
the degree which the plain and ordinary acceptation 
of the words used would indicate. Do this, sir, 
now and hereafter, and the institutions of the 
country are destined to flourish, and become more 
solid from age. 

Mr. Speaker, what are ‘he arguments of 
gentlemen against the construction I contend for? 
The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Bronson,) 
insisted that there was a vacancy, in the meaning 
of the Constitution, from the 4th of March last up 
to the Ist of July, the time of the election of the 
sitting members. He contended, and properly, 
ico, that the time of service for the members of 
the Twenty-fourth Congress expired on the 3d of 
March last. Thus far he was right; but his con- 
clusion from these facts that there was a vacancy, 
isnot authorized. 

Sir,even if it was true, it would not help the 
gentleman, unless he intends to prostrate, at one 
b'ow, the portion of the Constitution which requires 
the State Legislatures to fix the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections. Whatever is certain, 
‘niform, and regular, cannot be said to be acci- 
dental, casual, or to “ happen.” But, sir, the law 
of Mississippi absolutely prescribes the first Mon- 
day in November, biennially, as the time of hold- 
ing the election for representatives from that State ; 
and yet, when that law was passed in Mississippi, 
it was as well known then as now that the term of 
service of members expired on the 3d of March 
anterior to Ist November, and that the State from 
that time would have no representation in the 
House ; and yet, sir, Mississippi had nothing to 
fear, under ordinary circumstances; for the time of 
the regular meeting of Congress was fixed to the 
first Monday in December, every year, until 
otherwise changed by law, which. has. not 
been done. “To this I may also ada, that the 
power of the President to convoke. Congress on 
extraordinary occasions was doubiless known to 
that Legislature of Mississippi which fixed on the 
first Monday in November, biennially, for holding 
elections for members of Congress. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, with all these facts before vs, with a full 
view of the power of the President under the Con- 
stsution, the Legislature of Mississippi, to whose 
control alone, under the Federal’ Constitution, was 
Properly entrasted this subject, has thotght 
Proper to select, as the time of holding elections 
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for representatives to Congress, the first Monday in 
November. 
to sustain the right of the sitting members to their 
Seats on this fioor, on the ground that a vacancy 
had happened in the representation from that State. 
If, sir, the seats of the honorable gentlemen from 
Mississippi are to be sustained, on the ground that 
a vacancy has happened, I de not hesitate in say- 
ing, as the result of a deliberate convicticn, that 
such a decision wiil annul the 4th section of the Ist 
article of the Constitution, and, perhaps, what is 
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And now, this House is called upon 


not of Jess consequence to the people of Mississip- 
pi, their own State laws, securing to them the free 
exercise of a right—dearer to freemen than all 


others—the right of suffrage. What, Mr. Speaker, 


is the apology for this ruthless assault upon the 
Constitution” and laws of Mississippi? Why, sir, 
we are told that each State shall be represented, 
and that the qualified voters of Mississippi have en- 


joyed this privilege in the selection of the sitting 
members. This is true; and so far as the people are 


concerned, what they have done is mostecreditable to 
them. r 

But, sir, that is no argument for this House. Our 
duty is to inquire whether the sitting members 

come here, according to the form and ceremony 
of law; for if they appear on this floor, otherwise 
than by the ceremony of law, they have no official 
character. And if we are true to the interest of the 
people of Mississippi or any other State, no gentle- 
man should be permitted to speak in their name, 
who was not returned here, in pursuance of their 
own State regulations. For although a tempo- 
rary inconvenience may result to them in the pre- 
sent instance, yet the evil, iffthe principle be 
once established, may subject them to bitter disap- 
pointment hereafter. 

Let us look little more closely to this snbject. 
Gentlemen in support of their views of the majori- 
ty, admit that, but for the entra session of Congress, 
no vacancy, under the Constitution, would have 
“happened.” Look, sir, at the magnitude of this 
proposition. Is it possible that the mere act of the 
President can unsettle the law of all the States 
regulating theelections? Not only unsettle the law 
of the States, but absolutely change the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, under which the 
laws of the respective States are authorized, 
and which enactments of the respective States are 
the law of this House in settling such questions? 
Sir, the proposition is monstrous. Give this power 
to the President, and, IT ask, of what materials 
might not this House be composed? Let it be once 
admitted that the mere will of the President, in 
convoking Congress, constitutes a vacancy in the 
States that may not have elected their representa- 
tion, and who will pretend to foretell the disasters 
that will befall this country?. No, sir: the Presi- 
dent. has no power to vary or change any provision 
of the Constitution, or any law of a State passed in 
pursuance of that instrnment, and the laws 
of the United States. His duty is to enforce 
the law, to see it faithfully executed, not to 
annul or suspend it. Nor can the Executive 
of any State, of his own good will and pleasure, 
defeat the regular operation of election laws passed 
in pursuance of the Federal Constitution, though 
his only motive may be no other than to secure to 
the qualified voters of his State a free and full op- 
portunity of selecting their representation in this 
branch of Congress. 

Mr, Speaker, having shown that there is no 
power either in the President, or in the. Executive 
of Mississippi, to suspend. or alter, to enlarge or 
contract, etther the Constitution of the United States 
or the laws passed in pursuance thereof, I will now 
give an example which it seems to me cannot fail 
In putting this question to rest. Sappose, sir, that 
there had been no call of Congress by the Presi- 
dent, that the members present had been elected 
by virtue of a proclamation of the Governor of 
Mississipm, ordering the election to take place on 
the Ist Monday in July last, and that on the first 
Monday in Novemter next, in conformity 
with’ the laws of Mississippi, an election is held 
for members to represent that State in strict 
conipliance with the laws of Mississippi, and 
at that election. different individuals should be re- 
turned as having received a majority of the quali- 
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fied votes of the State: 
the decision 
an honorable member in this hall who could doubt 
as to which representation would be entitled to 
their Seats on 
one opinion can be entertained; and if the represen- 
tation chosen Ist November next, would be entitled 
to their seats, aS against 
on the first of July, under the authority of the 
Governor's 
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I ask, sir, what would be 


of the House in that case? Is there 


this floor?) Itseems to me that but 


the rights of those chosen 


preclamation, I ask gentlemen to 


point ont the ditlerence between the case supposed, 
and the present. 
saine, unless there be a magic power in the procla- 
ination 
extra session of Congress, whereby he 
the law and Constitution to. sleep, until the Execu- 
tive of Mississippi can order and hold elections to fill 
vacancies, where vacancies did not exist. The Pres- 
ident and the Governor of Mississippi, by their 
joint action, would have the power, under this view 
of the subject, to setaside the law of elections of 
the State of Mississippi, provided 
contended for by the report of the committee be 
correct. 


Sir, the prine:ple would be the 


of the convokes an 


can Cause 


President, when he 


the principle 


Mr. Speaker, my honorable friend from Virgi- 


nia, (Mr. Pennybacker) in his very able speech on 
this question, objected to a literal construction of 
that part of the Consitution which says: “when va- 
cancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the Executive authority thereof shall issue 
wrils of election to fill such vacancies,” on the 
eround that if we adhere to the letter, should a va- 
cancy happen, there is no power in the Executive 
to fill such 
cases in 

penal Jaws, involving the life and liberty of the 
aceused, would sustain the principle insisted. on 
by the gentleman. 
make goed his po-ition, he shou'd at least show 
that this clause of the Constitation falls within the 
reason of the decisions upon penal laws; a task I ap- 
prehend my honorable friend will not attempt before 
this House. 
in settling upon the rights of the members to their 
seats here, we should take an enlarged and com- 
prehensive view of the whole ground, having 
constantly in mind that the boasted right of freee 


vacancy. 
the books 


] believe, sir, that there are 
where their construction of 


But before the gentleman can 


But, says the honorable gentleman, 


men is a representation of their own choice, And, 


sir, the honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr. 


Brenson,) with like feelings with the gentleman 


irom Virginia esserted “that the interest of 
Mississippt was to be sacrificed upon the 
mere play of words.” IT hope that I should 


be among the last, now or at any other time, 
to sacrifice the interest of any portion of the 
people of this Union upon technicalities, much less 
the high-minded and patriotic citizens of Missis- 
But so long as | advocate the supremacy of 
the law, whatever inconvenience to the people of 
Mississippi, or their most deserving and talented 
representatives on this floor, may be the conse- 
quence, I shall fee) that I deserve from their hands 
the respect due to all whose acis are alone prompted 
by honesty of purpose. Sir, the construction for 
which I contend, will never mislead or deceive the 
people, but will at all times enable them to know 
the ‘* times, places, and manner” of choosing their 
representatives to Congress. Whatever inconve- 
nience may attend the people of Mississippi, or the 
honorable members now here, is the fault alone of 
the Governor of that State; who, in my opinion, has 
utterly mistaken his dnty to the people of his State, 
by ordering an election, instead of calling the Legis- 
lature together, to alter the time of holding that 
election. 

Sir, to show that Iam not mistaken in the views I 
have presented, I think I may safely affirm, that ip all 
the reported cases of contested elections that have 
fallen under my notice, in none of them do 1 find 
asingle decision contravening the election laws 
of the States prescribing ‘the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections;” but, on the contrary, 
whenever the question has been whether the elec- 
tion law of the State has been complied with or not, 
ineverv instance, so faras I have examined, it has 
been considered necessary. 

Now, sir, in answer to so much of the argument 
of centlemen who have advocated the right of 
the sitting members on the ground that the true 
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intention of the Constitution is that each State 
should be represented, and that a_ decis.on 
against their right would be productive of great 
inconvenience and hardship to the people of Mis- 
sippi, 1 beg leave to give one or two rules of con- 
struction laid down by Mr. Livingston in his able 
speech on the subject of the Turkish mission. 
“ J consider (said Mr. L.) it (meaning the Consti- 
tution) as I would any other written instrument, 
by its words when they are explicit; when there is 
doubt, by the context; by the plain object of its 
framers, by a view of the evils it intended to 
remedy.” Again; ‘I must not be understood as 
saying that an inconvenience attending any con- 
struction is sufficient to show it to be false, or that 
to be the true reading which avoids it. When 
the words are express, when the intention is evi- 
dent, however inconvenient, they must be obeyed.” 
Here, Mr. Speaker, with these rules to guide us, 
might 1 not rrst the case. 

Mr. Camperecenc here moved the orders ef the 
day, Mr. 'T. yielding the floor. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
Or PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the Senale of the United States, on Friday the 
20h September, 1837—On the bill imposing ad- 
ditional duties, as depositories in ceriain cases, 
on public officers. 

Mr. Presmenr: It cannot be denied that the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes of our people, 
throughout the Union, are now suffering severely 
under one of those periodical pressures which have 
so olten afflicted the country. Neither has the agri- 
cultural and other interests escaped without injury ; 
although they have not suflered to the same extent. 
The exhaustion of the human system does not sue- 
eeed a high degree of unnatural excitement, with 
more wnerring certainty, than that a depression in 
the business of the country must follow excessive 
speculation. The one isa law of nature, the other 
a scarcely less uniform law of trade. The degree 
of this depression will always bear an exact propor- 
tion to the degree of overaction. As many degrees 
as the system has been elevated above the point of 
healthy action, so many degrees must itsink below, 
afier the effects of the stimulus have passed away. 

What has been the history of the country in this 
respect? One of constant vibration. I can speak 


positively on this subject in regard to the period of 


time since I came into public lite. What has been 
will be again. The same causes will produce the 
same effects. We can cherish no reasonable hope 
of a change, unless the State legislatures should 
take a rm and decided stand. The history of the 
vast will become that of the future. This year we 
coo sunk tothe extreme point of depression. The 
country is now glutted with foreign merchandise. 
There will, therefore, be but few importations. All 
our efforts are now directed towards the payment 
of our foreicn debt. The next year, the patient will 
begin to recruit his exhausted energies. Domestic 
manufactures will flourish in proportion as foreign 
goods become scarce. The third year, a fair busi- 
ness will be done. The country will present a 
flourishing appearance. Property of all deserip- 
tions will command a fair price, and we shall glide 
along smoothly and prosperously. The fourth or 
the fifth year the era of extravagant speculation 
will return, again to be succeeded by another de- 
pression. At successive periods the best and most 
enterprising men of the country are crushed. They 
fall victims at the shrine of the insatiate and insa- 
tiable Moloch of extravagant banking. It is an 
everlasting cycle. ‘The wise man says there is no 
new thing under the sun; and we are destined, I 
fear, again and again to pass through the same vi- 
cissitndes. The aspect is perpetually changing, but 
is never new. : . 
Senators have p!umed themselves, and their ad- 
mirers throughout the country have applauded 
them, as being wonderfully sagacious in their pre- 
dictions. Their respective partisans are ready to 
exclaim— : 


“The spirit of deep prophecy he hath, 
Exceeding the nine Sybils of old Rome ; 
What's past and what’s to come he can desery.”’ 

But no deep penetration into futurity was re- 
quired to make these prophecies, Until existing 
causes shall be removed, the future must be the 
counterpart of the past. 


Whence this eternal vicissitude in the business 
of thecountry? What is the secret spring of all 
these calamities? I answer, the spirit of enterprise, 
so natural to American citizens, excited into furious 
action by the stimulus of excessive banking. It 
operates as does the inhaling of oxygen gas upon 
the human mind, urging it on to every extrava- 
gance and to every folly. 

Ido not deny that several subordinate circum- 
stances have operated in unison with this grand 
cause to make the present catastrophe more severe 
than it otherwise might have been. Sutil it is the 
root of allthe evil. Itisthe chief and almost the only 
source from which the existing distress has flowed. 

I was not a member of this body when the dis- 
cussion took place on the veto of the bank charter, 
or the removal of the deposites. Although both 
these measures received my cordial approbation, 
yet I refrain purposely from replying, at this late 
period, to the remarks which have been made on 
these subjects. They have already passed into 
history, and been sanctioned by the public approba- 
tion. 

Amongst these subsidiary causes of the existing 
distress may be enumerated the destruction of 
capital by the great fire at New York in December, 
1835: The wild speculations in public lands, and 
in splendid towns and cities, upon paper throughout 
the western States, which withdrew capital from 
the commercial cities, where it was most wanted, to 
portions of the country where it was not required; 
and the specie circular, if you please, which, how- 
ever wise it may have been in its origin, ought 
not, in my opinion, to have been continued in force, 
afier it had performed its office and had checked 
the wild speculations in public lands. I voted in 
favor of the bill at the last session which repealed 
this circular; and, under the same circumstances, 
I would again act in the same manner. But per- 
mit me to say that its effects have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. It did not carry to the west any thing 
approaching the amount of gold and silver which 
Senators have estimated. According to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, all the specie in 
all the western deposite banks, including Michigan, 
but little exceeded four millions of dollars at the 
date of the suspension of specie payments; and in 
the southwestern deposite banks it did not amount 
to one million two hundred thousand dollars. I 
shall not stop to inquire how much less gold and 
silver there would have been in these depositories 
had the specie circular never existed. Certain it 
is, that the comparatively small amount of specie, 
which came into these banks in consequence of this 
cireular, could have produced but an inconsidera- 
ble effect on the business of our commercial cities, 
and still less upon the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. 

These causes may have made the revulsion a 
little more severe; but had they never existed, still 
it must have come with desolating force. 

Senators have attributed some portion of the ex- 
isting distress to the act of 1834, regulating the 
standard of our gold coins. They have not told 
us, and they cannot tell us, how this act could have 
produced such an effect. It was noparty measure, 
and upon its passage, there were but few, I believe 
seven, votes against it in the Senate. It was a mea- 
sure of absolute necessity, if we desired that our 
own gold coins should ever circulate in this coun- 
try. Before its passage, a half eagle, as an article 
of merchandise, was intrinsically worth about five 
dollars and thirty-three cents in silver, whilst its 
standard value, as currency under our laws, was 
only five dollars. It is manifest, therefore, that 
eagles and half eagles never could have entered 
into general circulation, had it not been for the 
passage of this act, which is now condemned. It 
was a mere adjustment of the relative value of gold 
to silver, according to the standard of other nations; 
and, if lam not greatly mistaken in my memory, 
conformed exactly in this particular with the 
laws of Spain and Portugal. 

I have been utterly ata loss to conceive the cause 
of the hostility of Senators to this necessary mea- 
sure, unjess it be from a feeling similar to that 
which, it is said, made a distinguished gentleman 
desire to kill every sheep which eame in his way. 
He could feel no personal hostility to these inno- 
cent and harmless animals; but was such a violent 
anti-iariff man, that the sight of them always re- 
minded him of our woollen manufactures. Cer- 
tainly no gentleman can entertain any objection to 
the eagles and half eaglesthemselves ; but they may 
remind Senators of the efficient and untiring exer- 
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tions of the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Bey 
to introdace a gold currency into cirenjatioy 
gold, they may like these coins; but as Be), 
mint drops, they are detestable. , 
Senators have also contended thai the py. 
depressed condition ef the country has by * ' 
duced, in some degree, by the large jinpory:, 
of specie which were encouraged by the ady,, 
tration of General Jacksen. TI shall not bed), 
from my main purpose by answering this obie, 
in detail. Even if their position were ¢, 
which I by no means admit, that more » 
silver had been forced into the country tha 
necessities demanded, or the fixed laws of », 
would have justified, still the eflect won|} 
been transient and trifling. It won! haye 
diately flowed back through the channels o; 
merce to the places from whence it came, uni)», 
par of exchange had been restored. This x , 
of the fixed and invariable Jaws of trade, troy, », 
obligation of which we can never be released. 
The Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Chay.) jy 
course of his remarks upon this subject, inyoly 
himself in a strange contradiction. At the , 
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usual eloguence and ability, the policy of the yas 
administration in forcing specie into this eoyyy 
contrary tothe Jawsoftrade. Towards the ey 
sion, when his fancy became excited by the ev) 
templation of the splendid bank of the United Siay. 
which it was his purpose to establish, he seeyed 
entirely to have changed bis opinion. In order | 
obtain the necessary amount of specie capita), \y 
proposed that some twenty or twenty-tive millions 
of this bank stock should be transmitted to Europe 
and sold to foreigners in exchange for gold and «| 
ver. It was a violation of the !aws of trade, which 
must recoil upon us, to force a greater amo 
specie into the country than our just property: 
for the purpose of putting it into circulation an 
the people; but when the purpose ts to fur 
specie capital of twenty or twenty-five millions | 
a new bank of the Uniied States, then all difiicu|. 
ties vanish from the mind of the gentleman. 

No, sir, said Mr. B., without the agency of any 
of these secondary causes, the present distress mus 
have come. It was inevitable as fate. No law of 
nature is more fixed, than that our over-banking 
and our over-trading must have produced the disa- 
trous results under which we are now sufiering 

Is there now, in any of our Jarge commetcia, 
cities, such an individual as a regular importing o: 
commission merchant? I mean a merchant who 
content to grow rich. as our fathers did, by tie 
cessive and regular profits of many vears of 11 
try in his own peculiar pursuit. If there be » 
persons, they are rare. No, sir, al! desire to grov 
rich rapidly. Each takes his chance in the lottery 
of speculation. Although there may be a buncre! 
chances to one against him, each, eagerly incl 
upon the golden prize, overlooks the intervening 
rocks and quicksands between him and i, a 
when he fondly thinks he isaboutto clutch it, hesi 
intobankruptcy andruin. Such hasbeen the ie 
thousands of our niost enterprising citizens. | 
enough to make one’s heart bieed to contemplat 
blighted hopes and ruined prospects of those 
have fallen victims to the demon of specw's 
Many of them have been the most promisit: 
but for this fatal error, would have become tie! 
useful citizens of ourcoantry. Under the influens 
this feeling, they not only risk their own 2!!. hu! 
the all of others which has been confided to‘ 
not, as I firmly believe, with any deliberate py’ 
of being dishonest, but in the confident but « 
sive hope that fortune may smile upon tieir ef 
and enable them to meet all their responsi: lives 

Far be it from me to uiter one word agaust 
profession of the merchant. By their ability 2 
enterprise our merchants have cast lustre upol | 
character of our country throughout the wor’ 
They are amongst our most useful citizens. The 
are agents for exchanging our productions % 
distant nations and am ng ourselves, Commer 
is the handmaid of agriculture and manufacttre 
and Heaven forbid that I should be the imstrumer 
of exciting hostility between them. Again: 1 20 
the last man in the country who would crush that 
spirit of enterprise and of untiring efiort which! 
longs to the American character. It has prodrce 
miracles. It has covered every sea with our f° 
With a rapidity unexampled in the history ol‘! 
world, it has converted the wilderness into fru! 
fields and flourishing towns and cities. It b* 
erected splendid improvements of every kind. 
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has covered and is covering the face of our vast 


country with rail-roads and cazals, and has enabled 
, nation, centuries behind in the start, to surpass 
ail her rivals in the career of internal improve- 
ment. If I bad the power I would regulate this 
spirit; I would limit it within proper bounds; God 
jorbid that I should destroy it. 

t is impossible that manufactures and commerce 
can flourish to any great degree in this country 
without the aid of extensive credit. I would not, 
therefore, abolish banks if 1 could. A return toa 
ure metallic currency is impossible. To make 
such an attempt would be ruinous as well asabsurd. 
jt would at once diminish the nominal value of all 

roperty more than fifty per cent; and would, in 
effect, double the amount of every man’s debts. It 
would enrich creditors at the expense of their debt- 
ors, and thus make the rich richer, and the poor 

yrer. It would paralyze industry and enterprise. 
would give enterprise wholesome food to feed 
upon ; but would not drive it into mad speculation, 
by administering unnatural stimulants. 

“What power does this Government possess to re- 
oylate the banking system of the country?) None— 
comparatively none. It belongs to the States. We 
shall soon see whether they will exert this power 
ina Wise and beneficial manner. Every obstacle 
has been removed from their course by the general 
suspension of specie payments. But the banks are 
ali powerful. Their presidents, their directors, 
their cashiers, their stockholders, and their agents, 

rvade our whole society. They are spread over 

the land. A common interest will unite them in a 
solid phalanx for the purpose of making a common 
effort. They will invade our halls of legislation, 
and exert all the influence which they may possess 
with every Cepartment of our State Governments, 
for the purpose of preserving their exorbitant 
rivileges. ‘he people may now establish these 
institutions upon a stable and useful foundation. 
The conflict will be tremendous, and I confess I 
tremble for the result. The weal or the wo of this 
country, for many years to come, depends upon the 
issue. 

In this crisis all which the General Government 
can effect is, in the first place, to withhold its deposites 
from the banks, and thus refrain from contributing 
their funds to swell the torrent of wild speculation ; 
and, in the second place, to restrain the extraya- 
gance of their credits and issues, in some small 
degree, by collecting and disbursing our revenue 
exclusively in specie, or in the notes of banks who 
will pay the balances due from them in specie, at 
short intervals. 'To accomplish these two purposes, 
as well as to render the public revenue more se- 
cure, are the objects of the bill and amendment now 
before the Senate. 

The evils of a redundant paper circulation are 
now manifest to every eye. It alternately raises 
andsinks the value of every man’s property. It 
makes a beggar of the man to-morrow who is in- 
dulging in dreams of wealth to-day. It converts 
the business of society into a mere lottery; whilst 
those who distribute the prizes are wholly irre- 
sponsible to the people. When the collapse comes, 
as come it must, itcasts laborers out of employment, 
crashes manufacturers and merchants, aad ruins 
thousands of honest and industrious citizens. Shall 
we, then, by our policy, any longer contribute to 
such fatal results? That is the question. 

The system of extravagant banking benefits no 

tson except the shrewd speculator, who knows 

ow to take advantage of the perpetual fluctuation 

in prices which a redundant paper currency never 
fails to produce. He sees, in the general causes 
Which operate upon the commercial world, when 
money is about to be scarce, and when it will be- 
rome plenty. He studies the run as a gambler 
does that of the cards. He knows when to buy and 
when tosell, and thus often realizes a large estate 
inafew hoppy ventures. Those who have been 
initiated into the mysteries of the paper money 
market, can thus accumulate rapid fortunes at the 
expense of their less skilful neighbors. 

The question before the Senate is not, whether 
we shall divorce the Government from the banks. 
The banks themselves have done that already. 
The alliance is already dissolved. The question 
how is, shall we, with all the experience of the 
past, restore this ill fated union. No propitious 
divinities would grace the new nuptials; but the 
latal sisters would be there ready again to cut the 
cord at the first approach of difficulty and danger. 

The Senator from Virginia, (My. Rives,) has 
appealed to us in the name of consistency to sup- 
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port his amendment. But circumstances have 
entirely changed since ‘we voted for it at the last 
session. ‘Then the union existed between the banks 
and the Treasury, and his bill prescribed the rela- 
tive duties of the contracting parties. Now the 
contract is alan end. The banks have violated its 
fundamental obligations, and the Government is 
free. The preliminary question now is, shall we 
enter into a new alliance. We must first determine 
that we shall, before any question of consistency 
can arise. Should we again connect ourselves with 
the banks, then, and not till then, can we be called 
upon to adopt rules regulating the union. The 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia proceeds 
upon the assumption that our former relations are 
to be restored I oppose the amendment mainly 
hecause I am hostile to this reunion. If Congress 
should first determine to restore the old relations 
between the parties, then, and not till then, might 
there be some force in an appeal toour consistency. 

We are left at this moment entirely free to decide 
what is best to be done with the public money. ‘To 
use the language of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Caumoun,) we have reached a pont 
from whence we are about to take a new departure. 
But three courses have been, or in the nature of 
things can be, presented for our selection. We 
must either deposite the public money in a bank of 
the United States, to be created for that purpose ; 
or restore it to the State banks; or provide for its 
safe custody in the hands of our own officers, with- 
outthe agency of any bank—state or national. 

And first, in regard to the creation of another 
bank of the United States.—It was not my pur- 
pose, at this time, to offer my objections in detail to 
such an institution. Even if I had intended to 
present my views fully upon this subject, the over- 
whelming vote of the Senate on ‘Tuesday last, 
against the establishment of such a bank, would 
warn me to forbear. [t would be labor lost and 
lime expended in vain. JI shal] content myself, 
therefore, with a few general observations upon 
this branch of the subject, and a short reply to some 
of the remarks which have been made by the ad- 
vocates of a new bank. 

In my opinion the most alarming dangers which 
would result from such an institution, have never 
yet been presented in bold relief before the people. 
This has arisen from the unnatural position of 
that institution towards the Government. We 
have seen it struggling against the Execntive power : 
and its efforts have beentremendous. They would 
have been irresistible against any other President 
than Andrew Jackson. As it was, the conflict was 
of the most portentous character and shook the 
Union to its centre. But we have witessed the 
exception ; not the rule. It is the natural ally, not 
the enemy of power. Wealth and power necessa- 
rily attract each other, and are always ready torush 
to each others embrace. In the language once 
used by a distinguished orator now no more, 
(Mr. Ranpo.pn,) “male and female created he 
them.” Suppose General Jackson and the bank 
had been in allianee and not in opposition? What 
then might have been the consequences, had he been 
an enemy to the liberties of his country?) Armed 
with all the power and all the patronage which 
belong to the President of the United States, enjoy- 
ing unbounded popularity and wielding the com- 
bined wealth of the country through the agency of 
this ail powerful bank and its branches, planted in 
every portion of the Union; can any man say that 
our liberties would not have been in danger? All 
the forms of the constitution might have remain- 
ed; the people might still have heen flattered with 
the idea of electing their own officers; but the 
animating spirit of our free institutions would 
have departed forever. A secret, an all pervading 
influence, would have sapped the foundations of 
liberty and made it an empty name. Under such 
circumstances a President might always select his 
successor. But, thank Heaven, the danger has 
passed away and I trust forever. _ 

If any of my friends on this side of the house, 
who advocate the establishment ofa national bank, 
should be elected President, and if their political 
principles are to prevail with a majority of the peo- 
ple of this country, that majority could not make a 
better selection, in what situation shall we be placed? 
One of the first measures of the adminisiration 
would be to establish a magnificent bank of the 
United States, with a capital of at least fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, and with branches throughout the 
different States. A feeling of gratitude towards 
their creator would render them subservient to his 
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will. It would be their pride and their pleasure to 
promote his influence and to extend his power. 
Ve should have no more wars between the bank 
find the Government. They would move on har- 
moniously together. In other days, the time might 
arrive when the bank would be used by some bad 
and aspiring President as a powerful instrument to 
subvert the liberties of his country. 

Even if such a bank could better regulate the 
currency and the domestic exchanges of the country 
than any other instrument, still it would.be infinite- 
ly better to bear the ills we have than to endanger 
the existence or the purity of our free institutions 

But would such a bank control and regulate the 
issues of the State banks? Lanswer, no. It would 
not if itcould, t could not if it would. In the af- 
fairs of human life, if you expect one agent to re- 
strain and control another, you ought to render 
either their interests or their inclinations different 
and counteracting. "Toaceomplish this purpose, they 
must be to each other. When 
such agents are corporations, this is emphatically 
true. Pecniiarly governed by self interest, they 
fee] no enthusiasm unless it be to make large divi- 
dends for their stockholders. Now a bank of the 
United States would have precisely the same inter- 
est with the State banks, in making extravagant 
loans and issues. Whenever, in their estimation, 
they could extend their accommodations, without en- 
dangering their own security, they would pursue 
that course. This is the powerful instinct of selt 
interest. Youcannot change the fixed laws which 
govern human nature, by making men directors 
and stockholders ina bank of the United States. 
It is absurd to suppose that a large moneyed corpo- 
ration, having in view solely its own Interests, will 
voluntarily become the regulator of the paper cur- 
reuey of a great nation, and prevent those ruinous 
contractions and expansions under which both Eng- 
land and this country have periodically suffered. 

It would be easy for me to prove, at least to my own 
satisfaction, that in point of faet, neither the first 
nor the last bank of the United States, ever did ex- 
ereise a regular and efficient control over the issues 
of the State banks. On the contrary, whenever 
their interest impelled them to extend their own 
issues, they have pursued this course, and thus in- 
stead of checking they have given loose reins to 
the State banks. Both the one and the others have 
thus rushed together, and have together ministered 
to that spirit of over-trading and extravagant spec- 
ulation which has so often desolated our country. 
To pursue such a course of illustration would, 
how eve r. be to revive the old controversy ; to tread 
the ground which has been so often trodden, and 
to divert me from that which more essentially be- 
longs to the present question. 

The mistake committed in regard to the deposite 
banks, was the belief that they would be able and 
willing to restrain the issues of the other State 
banks. Fortified with the public deposites, and 
numerous as they were, they might possibly have 
done something towards the accomplishment of 
such a purpose. But bank lke—human nature 
like, instead of aiming at any such result, the Gov- 
ernment deposites became the instrument in their 
hands ef still more extravagant credits and circu- 
lation. Their object seemed to be not to restrain, 
but to give loose reins to the other banks, and to 
themselves, and thereby increase their own profits. 

But could a bank of the United States, even if 
it would, regulate and control the issues of the State 
banks. Ihave a striking fact to present to the Sen- 
ate which bears directly upon this point. The 
Bank of England has recently been placed in such 
a peculiar situation that it became its Interest to 
use its power for the purpose of contracting the cir- 
culation of the Jocal banks throughout the kingdom. 
It was compelled to make the attempt by an over- 
ruling regard, not only for its own security, but for 
its very existence. This effort proved wholly una- 
vailing. 

The Bank of England was re-chartered for ten 
vears in August, 1833. Previous to its re-charter 
its capital was £14,553,000 sterling. This whole 
sum was loaned to the Gevernment. According to 
the provisions of the last charter, one-fourth part of 
the debt due from the public to the bank was to be 
repaid. This was done by the assignment of that 
amount of three per cent. stock to the bank by the 
commissioners for the reduction of the national 
debt. But as no division has been made of this 
amount among the proprietors, the bank capital, 
for every practical purpose, may still be estimated 
at £14.553,000, or $70,000,000. This bank has 
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branches at ten of the most important commercial 
and manufacturing points in the kingdom. Now, 
if such a bank be incapable of regulating and re- 
straining the issues of the country banks, then no 
similar institution of which we can conceive could 
efficiently exert this power. 

On the 28th December, 1833, the bank had in its 
vaults £10,200,000 sterling in bullion, or nearly 
one-third of the amount of its cinculation and de- 
posits combined, On the 15th November, 1836, 
this amount of bullion had decreased to £4,933,000, 
or less than one-sixth of its deposits and circulation. 

After long experience, it is admitted by al ] sound 
practical men in Fngland, “that the true principle 
upon which bank issues should be governed ts, that 
the circulation should at all times be kept full, but 
without any redundancy; and the simple means by 
wh.ch this state of things may be determined and 
regulated, are, (except on very extraordinary emer- 
gencies,) offered by the state of the foreign ex- 
changes.” When these become against England 
so much that bullion is exported, then the issues of 
bank paper ought to be contracted to such an extent 
as to restore the equilibrium. ‘The reason is obvi- 
ous. When the paper currency becomes redund- 
ant, prices rise in the same proportion; and then it 
is more profitable to remit specie abroad, than to 
export any other article. 

The state of the foreign exchange was against 
England. The specie of the bank was, therelore, 
gradually drawn from its vaults for exportation. 
It became necessary that it should make a vigorous 
efiurt to diminish the amount of the circulating 
paper medium, and thereby restore the equilibrium 
of the foreign exchanges. For this purpose it con- 
tracted ils issues in the vain hope that the joint stock 
and private banks would be compelled to follow 
the example. What wasthe consequence? I will 
not repeat the facts which have already been stated, 
hank for another purpose, by the Senator from 
Georgia, (Mr. Kixa.) It is sufficient to say, that, as 
it contracted, the other banks of the kingdom ex- 
panded their issues; and that too ina greater pro- 
portion than its issues were diminished. Prices 
still continued to rise, and bullion still continu- 
ed to be drawn out of the bank for exporta- 
tion. The utter impotency of this grand re- 
gulator of the currency to keep the paper circula- 
uuon of the kingdom within such limits as to pinvent 
the exportation of gold and silver, has thus been so 
clearly demonsirated, that several of the ablest men 
in England despair of accomplishing the object in 
any other manner than by restricting the issues of 
paper money to a single bank, and regulating their 
amount by the Government. Here, then, is au im- 
portant fact, incontestibly established. If this be 
true, and there can be no question of it, I would 
ask Senators how a national bank, even with a 
capital of fifty millions of dollars, could regulate 
and restrain, within proper limits, the issues of eight 
hundred State banks, scattered over the whole ex- 
tent of this vast country. The thing is impossible. 
It cannot be done by such a bank. I call upon Se- 
nators why enierlain a different opinion to furnish 
any explanation of this conclusive fact. Unless 
they can do so, then they must abandon one of their 
strongest arguments in favor of the creation of a 
bank of the Unied States. 

By the same fixed and universal law of com- 
merce, which | have just stated, whenever the paper 
eurrency of the Uniled States becomes so inflated 
thal prices rise beyond their proper standard, then 
vt becomes profitable to unpert ¢very foreign pro- 
duction into our country, and for the same reason 
our exporis are diminished. Specie must then go 
abroad to pay the balances against us. In order to 
supply it, the banks must be exhausted of their store. 
They must contract their issues, and their debtors 
must suffer distress. Such has been the history of 
our country at several successive periods, and such 
jt must continue to be, unless bank issues should be 
regulated by the State legisiatures. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray) has 
contended that the constitutionality ofa bank of the 
United States ought no longer to be considered an 
open question. hat it ney to be regarded as 
settled by the past action ef Congress, and by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
From this opinion I beg leave to dissent. From 
my early education and my pursuits in life, I have 
been taught to entertain a high degree of reverence 
for judicial decisions. I feel disposed in all cases 
to yield to them their proper influence. If Con- 
gress should create a new bank of the United 
States, and the judiciary should decide it to be 
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constitutional, I would bow with submission to 
their authority, The good order and peace of so- 
siety require that such should be the conduct of 
our citizens whatever may be their private opinions. 
But after the charter has expired by its own limita- 
tion, and when Congress are again called to act 
dz nove upon the subject, I should feel myself at 
perfect liberty to exercise my.own judgment. In 
forming my opinion, I should treat with great de- 
ference and respect the former acts of Congress 
and the opinion of the Supreme Court; but, after 
all, if they shouid fail to convince me, I would con- 
sider myself guilty of moral perjury before Heaven 
if | voted for sucha bill. 1 come sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States ; and my own 
judgment must be convinced that a law is consti- 
tutional before, acting in a legislative capacity, I 
cap give it my sanction. I cannot cast the respon- 
sibiluy of such a vote upon others. It is exelu- 
sively an affair between me and my own conscience. 
If men, acting in a legislative character, should, in 
all cases, consider themselves bound by judicial 
decisions, what would be the consequence? The 
judges who, in all ages and in all countries, have 
had a leaning in favor of the prerogatives of Go- 
vernment, would be the arbiters of popular rights 
and popular liberty in the last resort. ‘There could 
be no appeal from their decision upon great ques- 
tions of constitutional liberty; even when they 
arose before the Legislature in cases where the 
poser or private rights of the citizen could not 
e affected. Their decisions would become as 
irreversible as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
They would be sacred as the constitution itself. 
Congress passed the sedition law in 1798 in ex- 
press violation of that provision of the constitution, 
which declares that Congress shall make no laws 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” 
This act was more equitable in its provisions than 
the common law, because it permitted the de- 
fendant to give the truth in evidence. The popular 
odium which attended it was not caaheel ter its 
particular provisions; but by the fact, that any law 
upon the subject was a violation of the constitution. 
It is now admitted by ninety-nine persons out of 
a hundred, that Congress, in passing this act, 
transcended their powers ; and yet this law was de- 
clared to be constitutional by the Judiciary, doubt- 
less with honest intentions. American citizens 
were indicted and tried and convicted, and sen- 
tenced and suffered fine and imprisonment under 
its provisions. If it were again proposed to pass 
a similar law, I ask the Senator from Kentucky 
whether he would feel himself bound by these de- 
cisions to believe and to vote that such a law was 
constitutional. I feel assured that he would not. 
Upon the same principles, the infamous decisions 
of a Jeffries or a Scroggs against the rights and 
liberties of the people of England, ought to have 
been held sacred, and the glorious revolutiun of 1688 
was an act of usurpation. The decisions of judges, 
except on the particular case before them, must, 
like all other human things, %e corrected by the 
experience of time and the lights of knowledge. 
The Constitution of the United States confers 
upon Congress the power “to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, impesis and excises,” &c. and after enu- 
merating other powers, authorizes us “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers.” The 
advocates of a national bank have derived the 
power to create such an institution from these two 
clauses. They have contended that a national 
bank is a necessary and proper instrument to col- 
lect, to keep securely, to transfer, and to disburse 
the national revenue ; and therefore that it is con- 
stitutiona!. Such seems to have been the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, as delivered by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in the case of McCullough against 
the State of Marviand. But that very decision is 
based upon the principle, that if Congress have 
determined such a bank to be an appropriate 
means to carry into execution this taxing power, 
the Judiciary could not interfere and declare that 
it was not. The degree and the urgency of 
this necessity must at last be left to the Legislature, 
unless in extreme cases. Uponan application for 
a new charter, the question appears thus to be re- 
ferred by the Judiciary itself to the Legislative au- 
thority. Every member. should the case arise, 
must ask himself whether a Bank of the United 
States be a necessary and proper instrument to 


Senate, 


carry into execution the iaxing power of the G 
veanment. If he decides in the negative, he . 
not vote in favor of establishing such ‘a bank 
without personally violating the Constitution - 
And here I should have concluded the obeeres 
tions which I had intended to make on the sybie. 
of a Bank of the United States, had it ae 
for the remarks made yesterday by the Sp . 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster.) He came 
out strongly in favor of a bank—no, J ask hyic ar 
don, he did not—because he solemnly disclaimed 
any such imputation when it was mace upon bin 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr, Hus, 
bard.) I confess, if it had not been for this dic, 
claimer, I should have fallen into the aie 
because he insisted upon it, that during 
of the period which had elapsed since 


nator 


Same erryr, 
‘Orly Years 
the adoption 


of the Constitution, the first and the last Bank of 


the United Sttaes had furnished the country a perfect 
currency, and had regulated our domestic exchanges 
to admiration. The gentleman had urged the 
topics strongly; and had pvinted out no other ep». 
cific mode of regulating the currency and exchanops 
but through the agency of a hank: hence jt was 
natural to infer that he intended to advocate sych 
an institution. 

What then was the Senator’s main position. Inthis 
I think I cannot be mistaken. I wish to state jt dis. 
tinctly and fairly. He contended that Congress 
not only possess the power under the Constitution, 
but that it is their imperative duty, to create and 
furnish for the people of this country, a paper cnr. 
rency which shall be at par in ali portions of the 
Unien, and every where serve as the mediumof 
domestic exchanges. In what particular mode, or 
by what means, this paper currency was to 
be called into existence, the Senator did not ey- 
plain. On this point he was quite mysterious, 
He infers the existence of this power from two 
clauses in the Constitution; the first, that which 
confers on Congress the power “ to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes;” and the second, 
“to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” 

[Here Mr. Wenster also referred Mr. B. to that 
clause of the Constitution which prohibits the 
States from coining money or emitting bills of 
credit. ] 

What in my opinion constitutes the chief excel 
lence of the Senator from Massachusetts, as a 
public speaker, is the clearness with which he states 
his propositions, and his power of condensation 
maintaining them. When he happens to be in the 
wrong, these high qualities operate against himself, 
and render his errors more conspicnous. Such was 
my cenviction yesterday, when he undertook the 
Herculean task of deducing the power {o create 
a paper currency, without any limil but the discre- 
tion of Congress, from the simple powers of regu 
lating commerce, and coining hard money, 

By the state of the question before the Senate, 
the gentleman has been driven into a narrow piace, 
and has chosen a position which his great powers 
will not enable him to maintain. The bill upen 
your table proposes to keep on deposite, and 
transfer the public revenue where it may be requil 
ed, without the agency of any bank. If these du- 
tiescan be successfully performed by the officers of 
the Government, then there can be no pretence for 
claiming the power to incorporate a National bank, 
from that clause in the Constitution giving Cot 
gress the power “ to Jay and eollect taxes, duties, 
impost and excises, and to pay the @ebts of the 
United States.” The present bill provides for al 
these purposes, independently of all banks. There 
can, then, be no necessity to create one as a 
agent of the Government; and, of consequenee, the 
ancient argument in favor of its constitutionally 
falls to the ground. This was its origin : this Wa 
the foundation on which it has formerly: reste?. 
The power to issue notes, and that to regulate the 
exchanges of the country, have heretofore been 
considered as merely incidental to'the bank itse!, 
after it had been called intoexistence as a neces 
ry fiscal agent of the Treasury.’ These have never 
been considered as powers inherent in the Govert 
ment, but as mere ccnsequetices of ‘the regular a 
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. 95th CoxG....1st Sess. Making public officers depositories—Mr. Buchanan. Senate. 
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= of a national banking institution. Under ex- |] clause in the Constituti horizing Cong : » be conduc 1 : : ; 
Go. non of @ . Ss a eet daer ah | satan si sutution authorizing Congress to itmay be conducted? I answer that the tramers ©! 
Ce isting prommesances, 'he veer ie oe even regniate commerce, but they were the immediate that instrament were guilty of no such absurdity - 
ok from these comparatively narrow tunis. Te dlis- || Cause for assembling the convention which framed || Toey have provided a medium of exchange the 

5 claims the idea of advocating, at present, the es- tae Constitution itself. This may be seen from the best in the world. They have empowered Con- 
va. tablishment of & lean om kicace. he has \| proceedings which led to the adoption of that in- |} gress to coin money, and to regulate the value 
ect never once, a ape aren eres x his ar- || strument, contained in the first volume of the Laws |} thereof and of foreign coin. They were hard mo- 
een gument, called " i es rt si pei ti os t vy ‘He of the United States. ney men. To use a forcible expression of the 
alor collect taxes. . e has - bs = — nds ate e The States were jealous in the extreme upon this Senator himself, they made gold and silver currency 
nine casts this power a” the bac aon ; - hilst he |} subject. hey were re!nctant to yield to Congress the law of the land at home, as it was the law of 
i claims for ae oe the - ": clanses of — the power of regal ving commerce. Some of them the workt abroad. This is the medium and the 
ined Constitation wi - ave Feat : ae een ant proposed to surrender it for a term of years, whilst only medium of exchange which they have pro- 
bim power of creating © Pee Currency EROS limits. others refused to do any thing. On the 13th July, |] vided. 
lah. Let us for a few moments examine his argument. 1785, a committee of Congress, of which Mr. And yet, sir, from this clear and precise power 
dis. The framers of the Constitution were sturdy pa- |] Monroe was chairman, recommended an amend- ‘**to coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
ior. triots, who, with a bold but cautious hand, con- || mentto the articles of confederation, containing, and of foreign coin,” the Senator from Massachu- 
ae ferred upon the General Covernment certain enu- |} among other things, a provision that the United setts also deduces the power of issuing paper mo- 
tion merated powers. Dreading lest this Government States, in Congress, should have the exclusive pow- ney; and he has seriousty insisted upon this angu- 
k of night attempt to usurp other powers which had not er “of regulating the trade of the States, as well with ment. I confess TI feel myself utterly at a loss to 
rfect heen granted, they have expressly declared that || foreign nations as with each other, and of laying such answer it. To contend that because Congress have 
nges the powers not delegated to the United States by |} tmpost and duties upon imports and exports as may || derived from the Constitution the express power, and 
hese the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, |} be necessary for the purpose.” This provision was |} that only,of coining gold and silver money;that there- 
sp f are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the |] subject to several conditions and limitations which fore it is their right and their duty tocreate paper mo- 
Noes pple.” ‘This caution was absolutely necessary || I need not repeat. The meeting at Annapolis, in || ney, appears to me, with all due deference, to be a 
Was oprevent astute and subtle lawyers from extending, |} September. 1786, was held for similar purposes, monstrous proposition. It can not be maintained 
such by forced and ingenious constructions,the clear and || but commissioners from five States only were pre- || fora moment. The framers of the Constitution 

explicit grant of powers which was traced by the || sent, who declined to act upon the subject, and re- |} have evinced their intention as clearly as human 
n this hand of our fathers. Does the Constitution, then, || commended the assembling of the convention which language can manifest it, that our currency shoul 
t digs any where expressly confer upon Congress the || formed the present Constitution ef the United be gold and silver alone; and they have prohibited 
gress wer of creating a national paper currency? This || States. the States from making any thing else a legal 
ion, is not pretended. But the Senator from Massa- From this brief review you may judge, Mr. Pre- || tender. And yet the Senator contends, that from 
and chusetts has found it lurking under the power “to |] sident, what would have been the astonishment of || these very provisions, a power results to Congress o! 
“cur. regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among |] those jealous patriots, who, with a reluctant hand, |] creating a paper cireulation for the country. The 
f the the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” || conferred this power upon Congress to regulate || framers of the Constitution knew nothing of any 
m of What is the signification of the word “ regulate?” || commerce, if they had been informed that it con- paper currency, except that of the Revolution. This 
le, or Does it mean to create? No,sir. Such asignification |] tained within itself the vast, the undefined and un- they would not touch; they did not name it. It wasan 
as to would be to confound the meaning of two of the || definable power of creating a papercurrency, with- |] example forever to be shunned, and never to be 
ot ex- plainest words in the English language. You create |} ont limit and without restriction. In some of the followed. And yet they have done their work with 
rious, something new; you regulale the action of that State conventions which were assembled for the so little skill, that they have authorized Coneress 
n two which has already been called into existence. The purpose of ratifying the Federal Constitution, ex- to create a paper currency for the \hole Union, 
which meaning of the word regulate, as used by the framers || treme inferences were drawn, according to the spi- || which shall serve as the medium of our domectic 
com- of the Constitution themselves, clearly appears in a |} rit of the times, as to the powers which might be || and foreign exchanges! The Constitution has 
veral subsequent clause of the instrument: ‘‘ Congress || assumed by Congress from the language of thein- |] established gold and silver as the currency of the 
cond, shall have power to coin money, regulate the value || strument. But no man in America, however |] country, and therefore it is contended they have 
nd of thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of |} haunted he might have been with the wildest ap- || authorized the emission of a vast paper circulation! 
s and weights and measures.” ‘To coin money, is the |] prehensions of Federal power, ever imagined that Now I most sincerily believe, that if any such 
creation of the subject; after it has been coined, there was lnrking under the simple power to regu- constructions can prevail, then all the boundaries 
o that and thus brought into existence, you regulate the || Jate commerce that of establishing a national paper of federal power are at once prostrated, and we are 
Ss the value of it and of foreign coin. ‘There are no two currency. The Senator from Massachusetts has rapidly on the march towards consolidation. It 
ills of words in the English language which have more first detected this slumbering power. The word was in vain that our ancestors granted powers to 
distinet and precise meanings than to create and to |] « regulate,” says Crabbe, in his Synonymes, “ is this Government with a jealous hand, and stucious- 
exc?l- reguiate. The word regulate necessarily pre- applicable to things of minor moment where the ly sought to preserve the rights reserved to the 
asa supposes the previous existence of something to be force of authority is not so requisite.” Itis infe- States. It was in vain that they made a specific 
states regulated. Such is its plain, clear signification in || yior in potency to the words ‘ rule,” “govern,” or enumeration of the powers ef Congress, and with- 
on m the Constitution. Commerce had long existed |} « direct.” In the hands of the Senator from Mas- held from us all incidental powers, except such as 
in the “with foreign nations, and among the several sachusetts, however, it becomes all-powerful. He || might be necessary and ‘proper for cari ying those 
mself, States, and with the Indian tribes,” previous to the |] can conjure with it, and raise up the phantom of which were expressly granted into etlect. Al! 
ch was date of the Constitution. Its framers took the sub- |} an all-pervading and unlimited paper currency. limitations are at once~ prostrated, and our written 
ok the jeci up as they found it, and, acting upon the exist- The Senator from Massachusetts has commented Constitution secures us nothing. It has become 
create ing state of things, they authorized Congress to upon the propositions laid down by the President clay in the hands of the potter, ready to assume 
iscte- regulate, or to prescribe rules for conducting this |] jn his Message, that “it was not designed by the any shape and receive any impression which the 
( regus commerce in all future time. To infer, therefore, Constitution that the Government should assume passions or the prejudices of the hour may dictate. 
from this simple power of regulating commerce, || the management of domestic and foreign exchanges,” Two pelitical schools have existed in this coun- 
senate, that of creating and issuing a supply of paper mo- || and “that as justly might it be called upon to pra- |} try from the time the Constitution was adopted. 
place, ney for the country, strikes me as one of the most || yide for the transportation of the merchandise of || The one favored a strict, the other a liberal con- 
powers extraordinary propositions which has ever been || individuals.” Now, sir, might not the gentleman struction of the instrument. The one has been 
} upon presented to the Senate. as fairly deduce this power from that of regulating |} jealous of State rights, the other the advocate 
and t The limited signification of this word “regulate,” commerce, as the power of issuing paper money? of federal power. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts, 
recuil will appear conclusively from the history of this Nay, might it not be done more directly? The || if we may judge from his argument upon the pre- 
ose du- Provision of the Constitution. Under the Confede- || first implication would naturally be, Congress pos- || sent occasion, is far inadvance of those who havc 
icers of raion, each State acted independently of the « thers || sesses the power to regulate commerce, therefore, hitherto gone the farthest in support of federal 
nce for in framing commercial regulations. The conse- you may infer the power of transporting merchan- power. He has made large strides towards conso- 
bank, quence was, that whilst some States imposed high |] dise, without which commerce cannot exist. But lation or centralism. I use these terms wilh no 
¢ Con JM duties en the importation of foreign merchandise, || commerce is the exchange of commodities; and || offensive meaning. 
duties, others admitted it into their ports at low rates, or {| where they are not of equal value, some me- I have now reached the question whether the 
of the JM ftee of duty altogether. No commercial treaty |} dium is necessary to pay the difference; therefore |} publicdeposites ought t be restored to the State 
for all J tpon principles of reciprocity could be carried into |] Congress possess the power of creating a paper || banks. J contend that they ought not; first, be- 
There i *tecution with foreign nations, because, whilst the || currency for this purpose. The power to transport |] cause these banks are not and never have been sate 
a fiscal Mi Several States exercised this prerogative, there || merchandise is one step nearer to the fountain depositories of the public money. In other words 
pee, the Hi could be no uniformity of duties. Again: those |] head than that of issuing paper. If you adopt || the experiment has ettirely failed. 
ionality States which admitted foreign productions either || such constructions of the Constitution, you are What is the great and peculiar privilege confer- 
his was without duty or at low rates, endeavored to force |} at sea without chart or compass; and that in- {| red upen a bank of deposit, discount, and issue? 
rested. into the consumption of -the neighboring || strument may be made to mean any thing or no- A bill or promissory note is presented, with one or 
late the where the duties were higher. They could, || thine. The plain and obvious intention of its |} two good endorsers, and between six and seven per 
re been course, under-sell the merchants who had been |} framers is sacrificed to the spirit of metaphysical |} cent. per annem is discounted from its face. What 
ik itseli, Compel'ed to pay these higher duties of their own |] subtlety, and to the desire of extending the pewers |] does the bank give in return? Either a credit entered 
necess tes. Thus the revenue laws of one State were || of the Federal Government. on its books, orbank notes payable on demand; and 
ve never counteracted by those of another; and a war of The Senator asks is it possible that the Constitu- || in cither case without interest. Their offer to their 
Govert: Hi commercial restrictions arose among themselves. || tion has given to Congress the power over com- || customers is: | will give vou my notes without 
ular ac: were not only the reasons for adopting the merce, and yet has provided no currency by which |} interest in oxchange for yc ws notes, from which the 
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interest shall be deducted in advance. _In conside- 
ration of enjoying this profitable privilege, banks 
are bound by the duty which they owe the public, 
always to preserve themselves in such a condition 
as to be able to answer all the demands made upon 
them in the regular course of business, in bad as 
well as in good times. It is not sufficient that they 
should be able to navigate a smooth sea when the 
gales are prosperous. ‘They ought to be strong 
enough to endure the storm. If they fail when the 
community most requires their support, then they 
are worse than useless. They have not answered 
the purposes of their existance. 

It is a common remark that the public w ll not 
eventually suffer from their failure, provided their 
debtors be at last good for the amount wh-ch they 
owe. The same observation might be made with 
equal justice in regard to a man not worth a dollar, 
if he had ben able to issue his own notes without 
interest, to the amount of one hundred thousand 
dollars, in exchange for a like amount of the notes 
of solvent individuals bearing an interest. If his 
debtors should be able to pay him, he will eventu- 
ally be able to redeem his notes. But this is not 
banking: it isspeculating upon mere credit, without 
any solid capital to sustain it. 

According to the testimony given befere the 
secret committee of the House of Commons by the 
directors of the Bank of England, previous to its 
rechatter, it appears that the principle upon which 
they had proceeded in regulating their issues, was 
to have as much coin and bullion in their coffers as 
amounied to a third part of the liabilities of the 
bank, includ ng sum» deposited, as well as notes in 
circulation. This rule of one for three may, or 
may not, be a correct standard. I shall not pre- 
tend to determine this point. That bank has since 
been compelled to depart from it, by causes similar 
to those which have crushed our own banking 
institutions. This I will say, however, that if one 
dollar in specie, for three of cireulation and depo- 
sites, be no more than a safe standard for the Bank 
of England, then our banks ought to have a larger 
proportion of the precious metals to render them 
secuie. The circulation of each one of our eight 
hundred banks is limited within a narrow sphere. 
Their paper does not travel far from home. When 
a panic arises, from any cause whatever, nearly 
their who'e circulation may be peured in upon them 
in the course of a very few days, and thus they 
may be compelled to suspend specie payments. 
Not so the Bank of England: its circulation is co- 
exiensive with the kingdom, and its notes are every 
where a legal tender, except at its own counter. 
The joint stock and private banks pay their own 
notes with notes of the Bank of England. It fol- 
Jows, aS a necessary consequence, that it would 
require much tine to make an extensive run upon 
this institution; and any panic which might arise, 
wonld have ample opportunity to subside before 
their specie could be exhausted. 


Whien the deposite bill was before the Senate at 
its last session, the Senator from South Carolina 
olfered an amendment prohibiting the Secretary of 
the Treasury from employing any bank as a depo- 
sitory of the public money, unless it had one dollar 
m specie for five of its cireulation and deposites, 
publ as well as private. This proposition, at that 
time, received my hearty support. The whole 
subject was afterwards referred to a select commit- 
tee, of which I had the honor of being a member; 
and they reported a provision in substance requir- 
ing each depository to have one dollar in specie for 
five of its circulation and private deposites. You 
will observe, sir, that the public deposites were en- 
trely excladed from this provision. They were 
not taken into the estimate. No proportion of spe- 
cie was required to secure them. One would sup- 
pose that, in al! conscience, this provision was suf- 
ficiently liberal towards the banks. When the bill 
afterwards came to be discussed before the Senate, 
it was found that even this limitation would deprive 
many of these banks of the public deposites; and 
according to my recollection, in which I think I 
cal «ot be mistaken, if we had made it one for ten, 
several of them would bave been excluded. For 
this yeason the Senate determined, against my fee- 
ble efforts, not to require the banks to hold any 
fixed proportion of specie compared with their cir- 
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culation and deposites. Every provision on the 
subject was stricken out of the bill, and the amount 
of specie which the banks were to hold was left en- 
tirely to the discretion of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. On that occasion | turned prophet myself, 
as several of my friends on this floor can testify. I 
anticipated an explosion of several of the deposite 
banks, but it came sooner than I had expected. 

Under these impressions, you may judge of my 
astonishment when I saw it stated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his late report, speaking of the 
deposite banks in the aggregate, that “ their imme- 
diate means, compared with the'r immediate lia- 
bilities, were somewhat stronge: in November than 
May, but were at both periods nearly one to two 
and a half, or greater than the usual ratio, in the 
best times, of most banks which have a large 
amount of deposites in possession.” To sustain 
this assertion, he refers to table Q in the appendix 
of his report. Upon examining this table the diffi- 
culty at once vanished. I found that the Secre- 
tary, instead of deducting the amount due by 
these banks to other banks, from an aggre- 
gate composed of the amount due from other 
banks to them, and the notes of these other 
banks in their possession, and setting down the 
balance as an item of the immediate means of the 
deposite banks, had placed thé sums due to other 
banks on one side of his statement, and the notes 
of other banks, and the sums due from them, on 
the other. The inaccuracy of this course of pro- 
ceeding will appear clearly from a brief example 
which I shall present. Suppose a bank to possess 
$100,000 in specie, and its circulation and depo- 
sites to amvunt to $400,000. It would then stand 
as 1to 4. But suppose it owed a balance to other 
banks of $200,000, and other banks owed it pre- 
cisely the same amount; by adding these sums of 
$200,000 to the one and to the otherside of the state- 
ment, you would change the apparent condition of 
the bank, and make its immediate means the one- 
half, instead of the one-fourth, of its immediate 
responsibilities. The staten.ent would then stand 
thus, immediate means $300,000, and immediate 
responsibilities $600,000, or a proportion of 
$1 for $2. In this very manner, as all can 
perceive who will examine the Secretary’s state- 
ment, has he brought the average condition of the 
depesite banks up to the standard of one for almost 
two and a half. 

These accounts between the banks are often 
adjusted. Balances are suffered to remain with 
each other, because they can at all times be rea- 
dily commanded for immediate use. If one bank 
has money in the vaults of another in its im- 
mediate vicinity, it is the same thing as if it were 
in its own vaults. Upon the least pressure it 
would be withdrawn. Therefore, the balance due 
to one bank from another upon settlement, and not 
the full amount, can only be estimated among its 
immediate means. 

According to this method of calculation, which is 
clearly the only just mode which can be adopted, 
the deposite banks, in the aggregate, have not quite 
one dollar of immediate means to meet $4 40 of 
their immediate responsibilities; and that they have 
even this proportion, proceeds upon the supposition 
that they can command the balances due to them 
from other banks in specie. If they can not, the 
specie in their possession would not equal one 
dollar for seven dollars and fifty cents of their cir- 
culation and deposites. 


Now this is the average condition of all the 
banks. Many individual banks among them are 
in a better condition, whilst many others are in a 
much worse. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in the same ta- 
ble, (Q,) has presented the “condition of deposite 
banks on or about June 15, 1837, in different sec- 
tions of the country.” In this table he classifies 
these banks under six different heads, according to 
the different portions of the Union within which 
they are situtated. One of these classes is Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee; and it 
appears that the deposite banks in these States 
have not one dollar of immediate means for 
twenty dollars of their immediate responsibilities ! 
The whole amount of specie in their vaults is 
$1,168,022, whilst the balance due by them to other 
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banks is $2,516,773. All the specie which 4, 
possess would thus be less by $1,348.75) the: 
sufficient to pay this balance. Indepenc ently ve 
there would then be left $21,480,819 of citculatios 
and public and private deposites, without + 
dollar of specie to meet it; and in these baie: 
large proportion of the public revenue js bi , 
deposited. ” 

The deposite banks in New Jersey, Pennsyy 

: , are 2S nae 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of ¢, 
lumbia, are classified together. Their specie “a 
the balance due to them from other banks 
amounted on the 15th June last w the SUM of 
$1,732,478 ; whilst their circulation and publieg. 
private deposites were $9,357,947. Thus it ap, 
pears that these banks had not one dollar 0 
mediate means for $5 40 of their immediate ;,, 
sponsibilities. If the balance due to them, from 
other banks, which amounted to $987,921, jg yo, 
to be considered as immediate means, then tho; 
specie, to wit, $744,557, is not equal to one doll, 
for $12 50 of their immediate responsibilities, 

The deposite banks of Virginia, North Caroling 
South Carolina, and Georgia, which are clacei 
together, had in specie, and the balance due 1, 
them from other banks, $2,245,423, whilst their 
circulation, and public and private deposites 
amounted to $13,423,627. Thus these banks had 
not one dollar of immediate means for ¢5 95 ¢ 
their immediate responsibilies. If the balanee dys 
to them upon a settlement with other banks 
amounting to $176,469, be excluded from the est. 
mate, then their specie, to wit, $2,068,954, is no 
equal to one dollar for $6 45 of their immedigy 
responsibilities. 

The deposite banks in each of the other three 
classes, composed of the New England States, Ney 
York, and the western States including M ichigan, 
were not in so bad a condition. Their immediay 
responsibilities were so much greater than one dol- 
lar for four dollars and forty cents of their imme. 
diate responsibilities, as to bring the gener! 
average of all the deposite banks throughout the 
Union nearly down to that standard. 

I have not examined each of these banks in de. 
tail. No doubt many of them are in a soundcon- 
dition. My object is to show that the system, asa 
whole, cannot be relied upon by the General Go 
vernment. I am one of the last men in the &. 
nate who would attack the credit of individual 
banks. I therefore purposely avoid going into 
particulars. I shall proceed no further than the 
course of my argument renders indispensable, ani 
therefore justifies. 

The suspension of specie payments throughout 
the country, has, in one respect, been a most for- 
tunate occurrence for the deposite banks along the 
Atlantic seaboard. It has enabled them to pay 
nearly the whole amount of the public deposites in 
their possession in their own depreciated paper. 
The public creditors were compelled to accept drafis 
upon them, because the Secretary of the Treasury 
had nothing better to give; and thus their debt to 
the Government has been nearly extinguished. The 
balance still remaining due to us is chiefly depo 
sited in banks beycnd the mountains. 


The Senator from Kentucky (Mr.. Clay) has 
used some strong expressions in regard to th 
power which the bill authorizing the Secretary © 
the Treasury to settle with the deposite banks has 
conferred upon that officer. He said it was grealet 
than ever ought to be confided to any man undera 
free Government, and would operate severely up0! 
the banks. And what is this powgr? These ins 
tutions had agreed to receive our funds on depositt 
and to credit them as cash to ouraccount. The) 
are liable, by the terms of their own contract 
to be drawn upon, at any moment, for 
whole amount in their possession. We kno 


f im. 


Ollar 


that they are unable to pay, and therefore interpos 


for their relief. We authorize the Secretary ™ 


give them time, and to accept the balance dug 


from them in three instalments, payable at the e0 
of four, six and nine months, charging them! 
more than two per cent. interest. If they fail 

comply with these reasonable terms, then we di 

suit to be brought. And yet this has been é 
nounced as confiding a dangerous discretion 1 
Secretary, and as a great hardship upon the ban 
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_with what justice, I shall leave the Senate to de- 


o this is the experiment, which, according to 
the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) has not 
failed. ‘This is the experiment to which we ought 
fo give another trial. I emble for my country 
when I reflect what may be its condition hereafter, 
should its treasures be again entrusted to such de- 
positories. No nation can expect perpetual peace. 
Dark and portentous clouds are now gathering 
in the north. The Maine boundary question is 
assuming a threatening aspect. In the South, we 
have serious disputes with Mexico. If war should 
come, and find us with our treasures locked up in 
such depositories as we have had, the embarrass- 
ments of the country will be of the most formida- 
ple character. Many of these banks could not 
exist for a moment, if it were not for the boundless, 
extravagant, and foolish confidence of the public. 
The inflated bubble when touched by the spear of 
Jthuriel, must explode and dissolve into thin air. 
The whole fabric is built upon the sand, and 
“ghen the rain descended, and the floods came, 
andthe winds blew, and beat upon that house, it 
fell; and gregg was the fall of it.” Nay, sir, a puff 
ofair was sufficient to overturn it. 

Apprehensions have been expressed, and no 
doubt felt in the course of this debate, lest a per- 

tuation of the divorce which now exists between 
the Treasury and the banks, might lead to the 
establishment of a Bank of the United States. This 
event would, in my opinion, be much more proba- 
ble should the late system be restored. * It is, there- 
fore, natural that the friends of such a bank should 
be in favor of this restoration. In such an event, 
Jet war come when it may, you will then not only 
be deprived of your own treasares, but specie pay- 
meats will be suspended, the currency of the whole 
country will be deranged, and you will not be able 
tocollect taxes from the people, unless it be in 
depreciated paper. At sucha crisis,a Bank of 
the United States becomes inevitable. Let us then 
keep our money under our own control. Let us 
always have it ready for use when it is required. 
Let us depend upon no banks, whether State or 
national, for this purpose. 

It may be said that although the banks have sus- 
pended specie payments, yet the d: posites which 
we have made with them will eventually be paid. 
Bhis may, or it may not be. I doubi extremely on 
that point. If the event were certain, however, 
this is no answer to the objections against employ- 
ing such depositories. In the day of danger they 
cease to be banks. Your money, which is the sinew 
of war, is withheld from you atthe hour of your 
utmost need. Your resources are dried up, and 
your energies paralysed, at the very moment when 
the most energetic exertions are demanded. It 
would be but a poor consolation, either to the Go- 
verament or people of this country, that after ha- 
ving suffered all the evils and calamities of such a 
catastrophe, the Commissioners of Insolvency 
should finally pay them twenty shillings in the 
pound. 

In the second place, I am opposed to returning 
to the system of depesite banks, because I feel no 
confidence that upon a second trial, it would prove 
better than it did on the first. From the very na- 
ture and present organization of our State banking 
institutions, they must go from bad to worse. 
Theit tendency is downward, and unless arrested 
by the vigorous action of the State Governments, 
the whole system must rush to inevitable ruin. I 
defy the art of man to devise a worse banking sys- 
tem than that which prevails throughout this coun- 
tty. The model of it upon paper was the Bank cf 
England; but the whole capital of this bank is 
vested in loans to Government, and is therefore as 
secure as the Government itself. Such is not the 
condition of any of our institutions. The public 

ve no security that the whole amount of their 
capital stock may not be squandered; and the fact 
is, according to the statement of Mr. Gallatin, that 
one hundred and sixty-five of our banks broke be- 
tween 1811 and 1830. 

These banks, or all of them with which I am 
acquainted, enjoy, under their charters, a privilege 
which exempts their stockholders, in their indivi- 
dual capacity, from the payment of any of thépotes 
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or debts due by the corporation, in case it should 


become insolvent. There is, I believe, no restric- 
tron any where upon the amount of their profits or 
dividends, unless it be a trifling tax. 


specie in their vaults, compared with the amount 
of their circulauion and deposites: certainly they 


are notin the Stste which I have the honor jn part | 


to represent. 

It the Senator from Massachusetts and myself 
enter into a partnership to prosecute any business, 
and the partnership should fail, the private for- 
tunes of each of us would be responsible for the 
debts of the concern. ‘The partners and sharehold- 
ers in the private or joint stock banks of England 
are placed in the same situation. No holder ¢f 
such bank notes in that country, noneof their depo- 
sitors can lose one dollar, until after the private for- 
tunes of ail the stockholders shall have been ex- 
havsted. This is a great security to the public. 
Not so the bankers in this country. They are a 
privileged class. That business which is more 
profitabie than any other is conducted without any 
such risk. Cupidity is unrestrained by any such 
Apprehension. It has a fair field to display itselr. 
Each man puts into the concern the amount of his 
stock, When that is paid, the bank proceeds to 
make money as fast as it can, without the fear of 
fulure responsibility. How great is the temptation 
to excess! These banks create morey as if by ma- 


; gic, in the form of bank notes or bank credits. 
|| ‘Fhese they exchange with individuals for their own 


netes or bills of exchange, discounting a high rate 
of interest from their face. Their extravagant 
issues and credits give astimulus to extravagant spe- 
culations; and our past history proves that the more 
they loan, the greater is the demand for new loans. 
The supply never equals the demand. The last 
few years has been the golden age for banks. I 
have no means of ascertaining their profits in dif- 
ferent portions of the Union. I am sorry that the 
deposite law did not require the deposite banks to 
return to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount 
of their dividends. From all the information which 
I have received, they have been enormous. The 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. King) has informed us 
that the banks in the city where he resides (Augus- 
ta,) have divided, during the last year, at the rate 
of fifty per cent. per annum. 

These extravagant profits have tempted the 
avarice of our citizens. Each one desires to reap 
his portion of the golden harvest. Our legislative 
halls have been beset by borers for new banks, 
genteelly denominated lobby members. Rich re- 
wards and splendid gifts have been made to those 
of them who preved successful. The State Legis- 
atures have too often yielded to their importunities. 


J 
Then cores the struggl? among competitors to 


obtaia the stock. ‘The scenes which have occurred 
upon such occasions, in some of our large cities, I 
shall not attempt to describe. It rises instantly 
above par; and those who have been fortunate in 
the struggle, may sell out at an advance. This 
stock, in many instances, is not paid for in money, 
but in what are called stoek notes. The new bank 
starts, often without any large proportion of solid 


| capital, to run the same care-r, which seems to be 


prescribed to it by the law of its nature. 

Bank capital, bank notes, and bank loans, have 
inereased with alarming rapidity for the last few 
years. The President, in his Message, states that 


+ between the commencement of the year 1834, and 


the first of January, 1836, the bank capital of the 
country had increased from §200,000,000 to $251,- 
000,000, the notes in cireulation from $95,000,000 
to $141,000,000, and their loans and disvounts 
from $324,000,000 to $457,000,000. We know 
that since the first of January, 1836, the increase 
has still been proceeding at a rapid rate, and many 
new banks have been created; but after that period, 
we have received no accurate information of their 
capital, or of the amount of their issues and loans. 

Upon any sudden revulsion of trade, these banks 
either sink under the weight they have heaped apon 
themselves, as they have recently done; or, if they 
survive the shock, they greatly injure, or wholly 
ruin, those members of the community around 
them who have unfortunately become their debtors. 


In gtrugghing for existenee themselves, necessity 


And they are | 
no where required to have any fixed proportion of | 
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compels them to press their debtors with an iron 
hand. 

When a bank fails, what classes of society are 
most likely to suffer from the explosion? Who do 
you suppose, Mr. President, held the notes of tle 
hundred and sixty-five banks that proved insolvent 
between 1811 and 1830? Not the shrewd man of 
business, not the keen speculator; because they 
snuff the danger from afar. It was the honest and 
industrious classes of society, who are without sus- 
picion, and whose pursuits in lite do not rende: 
them familiar with the secret history of banking. 

We are now just experiencing another great 
evil which has resulted from the extravagant loans 
and issues, and consequent suspension of specie 
payments by the banks. The country is now de- 
luged with small notes, vulgarly called shin plas- 
ters. They are of every form and every denomi- 
nation between five cents and five dollars, and they 
are issued by every individual and every corpora- 
tion who think proper. It is impossible for the 
poor man to say he will not take them; for there 
is scarcely any silver change in circulation any 
where. He must receive them for his labor or 
starve. 

The paper on which these small notes are print 
ed is often so bad, and they are so inartificially go 
up, that it is almost impossible to distinguish be 
tween the counterfeit and the genuine. ‘To coun 
terfeit them has become a regular business, and it 
has been carried to a great extent. 

Our currency below five dollars now consists of 
this combined mass of genuine and counterfeit shin 
plasters; and many of the counterfeits are intrinsi- 
cally of equal value with the genuine. Some are 
payable in one medium and some in another. Some 
on demand, and others have years to run before 
they reach maturity. The very moment the banks 
resume specie payments, this mass of ille a! and 
worthless currency will be rendered entirely use- 
less. It will fall dead in the hands of its hoiders, 
anc these will be chiefly the very men who are 
least able to bear the loss. A scene of confusion 
and distress will then be presented which I need 
not describe. Such is one of the effects of extra- 
vagant banking. 

There is aclass of society for whom I have ever 
felt a deep interest, whose attention I should 
gladly awaken to the evils of an excessive issue 
of paper currency—I mean our domestic manu- 
facturers. Do ihey not perceive that all the pro- 
tection which our laws afford them is rende 
most entirely useless by the extravagant amouni of 
bank notes now in circulation? 

It has been stated, in general terms, by those who 
best understand the subject of political economy, 
that if you double the amount of the circulating 
medium of a country, you thereby douvle the 
nominal price of every article. ‘If, when the cir- 
culating medium is fifty millions, an article should 
cost one dollar, it would cost two, if, without any 
increase of the uses of a circulating medium, the 
quantity should be increased to a hundred millions.” 
Although we cannot apply strict arithmetical rules 
to this subject, yet ali will admit that the proposi- 
tion is s1bstantially correct. Let us then suppose, 
that our currency has reached such a point of de- 
preciation, when compared with that of our rivals 
in foreign countries, that an article which could be 
manufactured abroad for one dollar, would cost 
one dollar and fifty cents af home; and what is the 
consequence? A premium of fifty per cent. is thus, 
in effect, given to foreign manufactures over those 
of domestic origin. For example: A_ piece of 
broadcloth costs one hundred dol’ars to the French 
manufacturer; he brings it here for sale, arid, on 
account of the depreciation in our currency, he re- 
ceives for it one hundred and fifty dollars; what 
advantage does he thus obtain? Being the citizen 
of a foreign country, he will not accept our bank 
notes in payment. He will take nothing home ex- 
cept gold and silver, or a bill of exchange which is 
equivalent. He does not expend this money here, 
where he would be compelled to support his family, 
and to purchase his labor and matenals,at the same 
rate of prices which the domestic manufacturer is 
compelled to pay. The depreciaton im our curren 
cy below the standard of that of France or Eng- 
land is, therefore, equivalent to a proportionate di- 
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rect protection to the foreign over the domestic 
manufacturer. The conclusion is inevitable. It 
cau pot be denied. It is impossible that our manu- 
facturers should long be able to sustain such an 
unequal competition. They, above all men, ought 
to exert their great influence for the purpose of 
confining the paper currency of our country with- 
in some reasonable limits. The fate of the great 
interest in which they have embarked depends up- 
on it. 

Our farmers in the grain growing States are 
placed in a similar situation. The amount of our 
currency must be diminished, or foreign wheat will 
continue to be imported for domestic consumption. 
The farmer in the north of Germany will be able to 
undersell us in our own markets. 

The banks, by their refusal to pay specie, have 
now placed themselves in the power of the State 
Governments. They have forfeited their charters; 
and it now remains for the different Legislatures to 
decide upon what terms they shall be restored. 
Amidst the general misfortunes of the country, it is 
one source of consolation that the banks have 
placed themselves within the power of the people. 
Had they not done this by their own conduct, we 
know that a numerous and powerful party exists 
in this country who consider a charter of incorpora- 
tion so sacred, that no State Legislature, by any 
future law, could ever restrict their own banks from 
issuing notes under ten dollars, if their charter au- 
thorized them to issue notes of a less denomination, 
According to the doctrines of this party, all power 
over the paper circulation of the country, which is 
one of the highest attributes of sovreignty retain- 
ed by the States, has, by them, been irrevocably 
transferred to eight hundred banks. Thank hea- 
ven! every difficulty on that subject is now removed; 
and it will depend upon the wisdom and firmness of 
these Legislatures, whether we shall have a sound 
paper currency in time to come, proportioned in 
amount to the wants of the people, and placing the 
banks themselves in a secure condition; or whether 
we shall again be overwhelmed with a deluge of 
paper money and all its attendantevils. If they 
will but secure a specie basis for our paper circula- 
tion, by prohibiting the issue of bank notes, at first 
under ten dollars, and afterwards under twenty; if 
they willrender the stockholders of banks personally 
responsible, at least for the amount of notes which 
they may issue; if they will limit the dividends of 
the banks to a reasonable profit on the investment 
of the stockholders; if they will require the banks 
to keep a just proportion of specie in their vaults 
compared with their circulation and deposites; and 
above all, if they wili adjust the whole amount of 
bank notes to be issued to the wants of the people, 
upon principles which have been sanctioned by 
experience, so as to prevent ruinous fluctuations in 
the amount of our currency—then, indeed, the evils 
which we have suffered will be compensated by 
the benefits we are destined to enjoy. But I con- 
fess [dread the result. We are a strange people. 
The lessons of experience make but a feeble im- 
pression on our minds. We rise with so much 
buoyancy from our misfortunes, that when they have 
passed away they are instantly forgotten. Should 
the banks resume specie payments before or shortly 
after the next meeting of our State Legislatures, 
and the current begin to run smoothly again, I fear 
that no such changes will be made in the existing 
hank charters, and that we must await the event 
of another crisis, which would then be inevitable. 

Until these or some such restrictions shall have 
been imposed by the States on their banks, they 
never can, they never will, become secure deposi- 
tories for the revenues of the Government. 

In the third place, the union which is now dis- 
solved between the banks and the Treasury ought 
not to be restored; because the public deposites 
would again become the fruitful source of over- 
issues, and extravagant speculation We have ne 
power to regulate the State banks; but we can 
withhold from them our revenue, and thus prevent 
them from using our means for the purpose of de- 
ranging the business of society. If we can noi 
ernd cate, we are not bound to aggravate the radiy 
cal sin of their constitution. If we cannot prevent, 
we need not become accomplices in their miscon- 
duct. Bunt I have already incidentally said so 





much in ihe course of my remarks on this branch 
of the subject, that I need not trouble the Senate 
with any further observations. 

In the fourth place, the divorce now subsisting 
between the Treasury and the banks ought to be 
rendered perpetual, because of their supposed or 
actual subserviency to the Government, and the 
dangerous influence which might be exerted over 
them by the Executive. 

I am not one of those who believe that, hitherto, 
any attempt has been made to exert such an in- 
fluence; yet every effort has been used by a por- 
tion of the press to produce such an impression. 
These institutions have been denounced as “ the 
pet banks” of the Government, and they have 
been charged with granting peculiar favors to the 
minions of Executive power. True or false, this 
charge has produced some effect on the public 
mind. Besides, all the transactions of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with these banks, rendered 
necessary by existing laws, have been denounced 
as tampering with the currency. And thus the 
administration is always blamed for every disaster 
which occurs in the money market. A conneg- 
tion with these banks is thus made to assume a 
political character, and is mixed up with all the 
party strife of the day. The public mind is inflamed 
upon the subject, and the public suspicion is ex- 
cited. This is an evil which can only be avoided 
by a permanent divorce between bank and State. 

But again: [f a Secretary of the Treasury were 
disposed to exert an improper influence over these 
banks, with what prodigious effect might they not 
be used to accomplish his purposes? At the time of 
the suspension of specie payments there were eighty- 
six deposite banks planted throughout our country. 
Toc letters which were read the other day by the 
Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Walker,) prove 
how low some of the State banks were willing to 
cringe in order to obtain the deposites. Their 
language is unworthy of the proud bearing which 
ought to characterize American freemen. It proves 
at least, that some of them are not very scrupulous, 
when “thrift will follow fawning.” Such was the 
anxiety to obtain a portion of this boon, that two 
ef the most most respectable banks of the city of 
Philacelphia procured resoluuions to be passed in 
the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, re- 
commending them to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as depositories of the public money; and these reso- 
lutions were sent to my colleague and myself, with 
a request that we might exert our influence to ac- 
complish this purpose. Eighty-six affiliated. banks, 
scattered over every State, and intent upon a com- 
mon object, could exert an immense political pow- 
er. An ambitious and able Secretary of the Trea- 
sury might use them with prodigious effect in order 
to make himself President. And this could be 
done with the greater effect, because it would es- 
cape detection. The agent of the banks at Wash- 
ington city might be used as the instrument, and 
all the necessary measures might be adopted in the 
secret parlors of the bank directors throughout the 
country. A concerted movement might thus be 
made in every portion of the Union at the same 
moment, which would almost be irresistible. 

I do not know but that such a league of asso- 
ciated banks might be rendered more dangerous 
than even a Bank of the United States. This bank 
would have its rights and its duties defined by law. 
It could claim the Government deposites, and that 
its notes shou!ld be received in payment of the 
Government dues, under the provisions of its char- 
ter. But the selection of these depositories, the 
amount of the public money which they shall receive, 
how long they shall retain it, in what manner they 
shall conduct iheir banks, all, all is left to Execu- 
tive discretion. What a boundless field Jor Exe- 
cutive patronage! And yet the administration 
which anxiously desires to surrender this fruitful 
source of political power, has been charged with 
designs of extending Executive patronage! And 
for what reason? Simply because it proposes that 
the existing officers of the Government, wiihout 
adding one so their number, should be substituted 
as the depositories of the public money instead of 
these banks. Even if it should become neces- 
sary to appoint some ten or twenty additional 
officers at the most important points to perform 












th’s duty, I would not compare this increase of 
Executive patronage with that which the Executive 
Government is now voluntarily willing to abandon 
It would be but as a drop compared with the ocean, 
Talk not, then, to me of the increase of patronao, 
which the bill upon your table would confer 6, 
the Executive. They form a very unjust estima. 
of the intelligence of our citizens, who would 
attempt to make them believe that a few Executiye 
officers, known to be such to all the surrounding 
community, can exercise an influence over the 
people at all to be compared with that of a league 
of eighty-six banking institutions. 

This now brings me to the bill upon your table 
This bill is the only remaining plan to which we 
can resort. It recommends itself to public appro- 
bation by the simplicity of its provisions. The 
existing officers of Government already collect and 
disburse our revenues. It merely superadds to 
these duties, that of safely keeping and transferring 
the public money, according to the exigencies of 
the Government, during the time which must ne. 
cessarily intervene between its receipt and dis. 
bursement. This is the whole bill. If it be justly 
liable to any criticism, it is that the sccurity of the 
public money might require the appointment of a 
very few additional officers in our large commercial 
cities. It has perhaps been framed more exely. 
sively with a view to economy, than is consistey; 
with the public interest. The object is a great and 
important one, and no moderate additional expense 
ought to be spared which may be necessary for its 
accomplishment. Such is the bill. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) 
has proposed an amendment to this bill, prescribing 
the funds which shall be received in payment of the 
publicdues. And here permit me to observe, that in 
discussing thatamendmentI shall not inquire whether 
the Senator has come over to us, or we have gone 
over to the Senator, This is a question of but 
small moment, so that we are now together. The 
first extended effort which I ever made in Congress, 
was in defence of the conduct of that Senator, 
when I thought he had been unjustly assailed as 
Secretary of War. We stood together shoulder to 
shoulder in 1827, and throughout the trying con- 
flict which resulted in the election of General Jack- 
son. I rejoice that he is now found sustaining the 
leading recommendation of the Message at this 
important crisis, and I trust that on future ocea- 
sions we may receive his able and eflicient support. 

With all these feelings of distinguished respect 
for the Senator, I am still sorry that he has offered 
his amendment. I should have been glad if the 
vote of the Senate could have been taken upon the 
simple proposition to divorce bank and State. On 
this single question we should have, I think, pre- 
sented a more united front than when it shall be 
connected with the Senator’s amendment. It 
would have been better first to have established 
the divorce, and afterwards to have determined, by 
a separate bill, the nature of the funds which our 
depositories shall receive. 

For my own part, as to the funds receivable, | 
feel strongly inclined to support the recommenda 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. In page 23 
of his report, when speaking on this subject, he 
says: 

t This could be effected by directing what alone 
appears safe, and what is understood to be the 
practice in both England and France. _ It is, that 
the bills of no local banks be taken, which shall 
not, from the near location of the bank, be equiva 
lent to specie; be able to be converted into specie 
at very short periods by the receivers and collec- 
tors, so as to pay the public creditors legally, f 
demanding specie; and be thus accounted for @ 
par, and without expense tothe Government. Ano 
ther advantage from this course would be, its salu 
tary check on over-issucs by the neighboring 
banks.” 

If the depositories were authorized to receive and 
disburse the notes of such banks, calling upon thea 
at short intervals to settle the balances in specie, 
might, I think, have promoted the convenience ot 
the public, as well as afforded a salutary check 
upon the issues of the surrounding banking instit 
tions. I understand such was the course pursu® 
by the late Bank of the United States. I ¥# 
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Making public officers depositories—Mr. Buchanan. 
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willing 10 proceed cautiously, and not, at the first, 
go the length of demanding exclusive specie pay- 


a Senator from South Carolina has thought 
differently, and I shall be compelled to vote for or 
against his amendmeat. Giving every considera- 
tion its proper weight, I have, since he has agreed 
to modily it, determined to yield it my support. As 
it now stands, the notes of specie-paying banks will 
be receivable in the payment of all the public dues 
up till the last day of the year 1838; during the 
year 1839, one-fourth will be required in specie; 
during the year 1840, one-half; during the year 
1941, three-fourths; and not until the year 1842 
chall we reach the point of exclusive specie pay- 
ments. Its operation will be slow and gradual; 
and if, inthe mean time, we should discover, at 
any stage of its progress, that it is too severe, we 
can easily change the law. ‘ 

What objections have been urged against the 
entire system presented by the bill and the amend- 
ment? 

The first is, that it will increase Executive patron- 
age, To this I flatter myself I have already given 
a conclusive answer. 

The second is, that it will operate with such se- 
verity upon the banks, and through them upon the 
country, as to produce wide-spread disaster and 
ruin. Gentlemen have taxed their imaginations 
to present the scene of suffering and desolation 
which it will produce. 

Now, sir, I cannot realize any of these horrors. 
The cause is too impotent to produce any such effects. 
On the contrary, I fear that it will go but a small 
way indeed towards checking the extravagant issues 
of the banks, and that its influence will scarcely be 
felt. With the public revenue reduced to the 
standard of the public expenses, which it now is, 
and probably will be for many years to come, the 
specie “ill flow out of the Treasury almost as ra- 
pidly asit flows in. It will be kept in constant cir- 
culation. The accumulation must be comparative- 
ly trifling. According to the estimate of the Presi- 
dent, ten millions of dollars in gold and silver will 
be sufficient for the purpose of paying and disburs- 
ingour annual revenue. I think his estimate ex- 
\ravagant, because one dollar will make many pay- 
meats in the course of the same year. ‘The opera- 
tiun of the system will be very gradual, and the 
necessary quantity of specie will gradually be 
brought into circulation without producing any in- 
jurious results to the banks. It may, and 1 trast 
will,in some degree curtail their extravagant issues, 


and thus benefit the community, and render their | 


own condition more sound. After the year 1838, 
there probably may, and I trust will, be a somewhat 
greater demand upon them for specie than there has 
been; but this specie wili go into the general circu- 
lauion of the country, and thus gold and silver will 
be made, to a greater xtent, the basis of our paper 
circulation. Will any Senator object to such a 
change? 

Why, sir, when last in New York, I was in- 
formed that the money transactions in Wall street 
oflen amounted to $5,000,000 per day. The trade 
and business ef our country is vasi, almost be- 
yond conception. The receipts and disbursements 
of the Government bear but a very trifling pro- 
portion te the receipts and payments of individuals. 
How, then, ean it be apprehended, for a moment, 
that ten millions of dollars in specie, flowing into 
the depositories in little rills, from every portion of 
the Union, and constantly flowing back again to 
the places from whence it came, can produce any 
injurious effects upon ihe business either of well 
conducted banks, or of the country?) Away with 
such idle fears. Upon trial, they will be found to 
be the mere creations of fancy. 
_ The banks might be injuriously affected, were 
thot for the amendment which was proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) and 
Which I trust may be adopted. This will oblige 
the holders of Treasury drafts on depositories to 
Present them for payment, within a short period. 

ithout such a provision, these drafts would inevi- 
tably go into the general circulation of the country. 

presenting the amount of silver and gold which 
appears upon their face, and having the eventual 
responsibility of the Government to sustain them, 
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if, in case of accident, they should not be paid by 
the depository, they would be more valuable than 
specie itself, for every purpose of remission. They 
would, therefore, remain in cireulation, whilst gold 
and silver would accumulate in the Treasury. 
Specie would thus continue to be drawn from the 
banks, to pay the dues of the Government, and a 
great part of it would not return into circulation. 
The interest of the banks requires that this amend- 
ment should be adopted; although these Treasury 
drafts would constitute, to a limited extent, the 
soundest and best medium of exchange which the 
world ever saw. 


A third objection te the proposed system is, that 
it will furnish one kind of currency for the people, 
and another for the Government: or, in the lan- 
guage of the Senator from Massachu-etts, it will 
set the officers down to the first table, and the peo- 
ple to the second. Directly the reverse will be 
the effect. Itis oar object, by these measures, to 
elevate the people to the first table, from which 
they have been excluded by the bankers, and bro- 
kers, and speculaturs of the country. We wish to 
spread before the American people a rich repast, and 
place them all upon the same level. It is our pur- 
pose, so far as the influence of this Government can 
extend, to furnish them all with a currency of gold 
and silver, or of paper at alli times convertible 
into gold and silver. The only means we possess 
of restraining these banks from making extravagant 
over-issues, and thus always preserving them ina 
condition to redeem their notes in gold and silver, 
is to withhold from them our revenue, and require 
the payment of our debts in specie. It would bea 
great blessing to the country if this can be acrom- 
plished. Has any Senator proposed that we shall 
receive depreciated bank paper in payment of the 
public dues?) Notone. If we were to adopt such 
a measure, it is ttue we might all sit down to the 
same table, but it would be a table covered with 
irredeemable and depreciated bank paper, witheut 
hope for years to come of enjoying any better fare. 
The Government must stand firm at this crisis, in 
order to secure a sound currency for all the people. 
A fourth objection urged against this system 
has been its want of security, and that the public 
money will not be safe in the hands of our deposi- 
tories. This objection comes with a bad grace 
from those who desire again to entrust it to the 
keeping of deposite banks. I might say, if I 
thought proper, that it will be at least as safe in 
the hands of our officers as it has been in the depo- 
site banks. ‘They at least will not lock it up and 
keep it altogether, unless you will receive their own 
depreciated notes in payment. The one experi- 
ment has failed, and we have not yet tried the 
other. 


Bat, sir, the proposed mete of collecting and 
keeping, and disbursing the public revenue, has 
existed throughout the continent of Europe from 
the days uf the Roman empire. It is, therefore, 
not an untried experiment. Is there any reason 
why, under proper guards and restrictions, the 
officers of Government should not safely keep 
what they receive until it is necessary for them to 
pay it out again? Have we not as honest and 
capable men in this country as in any other? No 
plan which you can adopt will altogether secure 
you against peculation, whilst human nature 
remains as it is; but this plan, securing as it does 
the direct supervision of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and the immediate responsibility to the Go- 
vernment of all the agents employed, furnishes as 
great security as any which can be devised. The 
truth is, that we have been so accustomed to lean 
exclusively upon banks in this country, that we 
fear to stand erect and walk alone, and rely upon 
our own native strength. 


It has been saggested in a distinguished Southern 
paper, (the Richmond Enquirer) whose opinions 
are entitled to great respect, that the friends of the 
administration might all unite in making a few 
banks, at the principal points, the special deposito- 
ries of our money. My objection to adopt this 
proposition arises from a conviction that it would 
bestow exclusive privileges and advantages upon 
these selected banks, to the injury of all other simi- 
lar institutions, and that it would, therefore, greatly 
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extend Executive patronage? What would be its 
operation? The agent of the Government collects ali 
its dues in gold and silver. These are placed in a 
strong box in the vaults of one of these banks. A 
draft is presented al its counter, whether drawn by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the depositor, payable 
in specie. In most instances the holder of the draft 
would prefer receiving the notes of the bank, espe- 
cially uf they were in extensive credit. The cashier 
would pay him in bank paper, whilst an equal 
amount in specie would be taken from the strong 
box of the Treasury and transferred to the vaults 
of the bank. This would be the inevitable process. 
The officers of Government would thus be made 
collectors of specie for these favored banks, to the 
injury of all the surrounding institutions; and an 
extensive circulation would be secured to their notes 
by a knowledge of this very fact. No, sir, your 
true policy is to detach the Government from all 
banks. Let them all stand upon the same footing 
and receive the same measure of justice from 
Congress. 

If any thing could reconcile nie to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Virg-cia, (Mr. 
Rives,) it would be the hope—if [ couli cheris! 
any such —that, through the agency of the deposite 
banks, we might procure a more extended specie 
basis for our paper currency. But, even if we 
could prevail upen them, which I very much doubt, 
considering the small amount of onr present de- 
posites, to forego the advantage of issuing five, ten, 
or twenty dollar notes, and of receiving the notes 
of other banks who might refuse to enter into the 
same arrangement, what would be the consequence? 
Why, sir, the vacuum in the circulation thus cre- 
ated would be immediately filled by the notes of 
other banks, of the denomination of five and ten 
dollars. This you have no power to prevent. 
There would be precisely the same amount of cir- 
culation in these smaller notes. The only differ- 
ence which could exist, would be, that they might 
be furnished by other banks of a less sound cha- 
racter. The Senator calculates much upon the 
moral influence which his amendment might exert. 
What, sir! a moral influence over a banking cor- 
poration in opposition to its interest! I venture to 
say, that no such ageney as this can prove effectu- 
al. Itis power alone which can produce this re- 
sult. And where does this power exist? No where, 
butin the State Legislatures. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful, whether they can ever 
be induced to exert it. It is most difficult to unite 
twenty-six independent sovereignties, having dif- 
ferent and ever-varying feelings and interests, in 
any such uniform system of policy; and especially 
against the opposition of the local banks. During 
the last session, I had prepared an amendment to 
the Constitution, (and had it in my desk for a long 
time,) conferring upon Congress the power of pro- 
hibiting the circulation of bank notes under twenty 
dollars; but declined offering it, because I then 
deemed it a hopeless attempt. Circumstances have 
now very mech changed; and s:nce the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Crittenden) has so strongly 
advocated such an amendment, I feel some confi- 
dence that it would meet with a favorable recep- 
tion from the States. Should I conclude to offer it 
at the next session, I shall count largely on his 
able and eflicient support; or, if he should prefer 
to take the lead himself, | shall render him all the 
assistance in mv power. 

The Senators from Kentucky and Massachusetts 
(Messrs. Clay and Webster) have both loudly com- 
plained that we have proposed every thing for the 
relief of the Treasury, but nothing for that of the 
people of the country. Is this complaint well 
founded?’ Have we not extended to the banks a 
credit of four, six, and nine months on the deposites 
which they received from us as cash, and were 
bound to pay us on demand? Have we not ex- 
tended for nine months the credit on merchants’ 
bonds? These indulgences to the banks and to the 
merchants are, in effect, an indulgence to all their 
debtors. We do not press them; therefore, they are 
under no necessity of pressing the community. In 
order to enable ourselves to extend this relief, we 
have agreed to make a loan of $10,000,000 in the 
form of Treasury notes, forone year. These notes, 
in relieving the community, will ¢ equal to thg 
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creation of so much gold and silver. Their credit 
will be such that they may be sent abroad as | 

mittances, and thas pay our debt, equalize our for 

eign exchanges, and prevent the exportation of spe- 
cie. 1 ask, what more could we have donc to relieve 
the country? But we have not proposed a Bank of 
the United States; and in the opinion of some gen- 
tlemen, all which we can do 1s nothing, if this be 
left undone. Itis the sovereign panacea for all the 
evils which flesh is heir to. 

In addition to the relief measures which I have 
just enumerated, I onght not te forget the vote of 
more than two to one upon the resoluticn reported by 
the Committee on Finance against chartering a bank 
of the United States. I consider that vete by far the 
most important relief measure of the session.- If 
the merchants of our country could but be prevailed 
upon to abandon every hope of the establishment 
of such an institution, and throw themselves upon 
their own resources, instead of expecting aid from 
the Government, how soon would the present 
gloomy aspect of ,affairs beginto brighten. Why 
should American merchants, whose abilitiesand en- 
ter prise render them more able to help themselves 
than those of any other country, be constantly invok- 
ing the aid of the Government to enable them to 
conduct thei: foreign and domestic exchanges. Let 
all hope of obtaining a nativnal bank vanish from 
their minds, and we shall soon see the exchanges 
conducted upon the same principles, and with the 
same stecess, which characterize similar opera- 
tions in Europe. Let our merchants first put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, and then they need 
never pray to Hercules for relief. 

There 1s another cause which renders the charter 
of a new bank almost hopeless. It would be in 
bad taste for me to bring into the discussion upon 
this theatre, the Bank of the United States of Penn- 
sylvania. Whether it shall continue to exist, is a 
domestic question which we shall settle at home. 
My opinions in regard to this institution have been 
openly avowed upon all suitable occasions. But if 
the people of Pennsylvania should tolerate its con- 
tinued existence, you already have a Bank of the 
United States. That institution is too vast to be 
sustained by a singie State. It must be a Bank of 
the United States, or it can be nothing. Mr. Biddle 
truly said, in presenting its charier to the stock- 
holders, that it possessed greater advantages under 
it, than it had ever enjoyed before. It has the un- 
limited power of buying and holding banking stock. 
Under this provision, it has, I am informed, already 
purchased two banks; the one in Georgia and the 
other in Louisiana, and it wil! continue to acquire 
other State Institutions, which will act as its 
branches. Besides, its agencies are already spread 
over the Union. It is highly improbable that those 
interested in this institution will ever be the advo- 
cates of another National Bank. A new bank, 
with a capital of fifty millions of dollars, would 
not, probably, under any circumstances, be esta- 
blished in the same city beside a bank with a capi- 
tal of thirty-five millions. Attempt to create such 
a bank in New York, and you will probably find 
almost the entire population of Pennsylvania, be- 
longing to all political parties, against it. I throw 
out these suggestions merely to convince the mer- 
cantile community how very improbable it is that 
a new Bank of the United States will be establish- 
ed. If I could convince them of this truth, then 
the business of the country would soon conform to 
that state of things, and we should not be kept in 
eternal strife by the agitation of this question. 

I should not farther exhanst the patience of the 
Senate, had not the accuracy of some of the state- 
ments of the President, contained in his Message 
been questioned in the course of this debate. oi 

The President, whilst assigning the causes of our 
existing distress, for the purpose of proving that 
they were not peculiar to this country, but were 
gcneral in their nature, asserts, that similar causes 

‘yperating at the same time, had produced similar 
fects in England and ether commercial countries. 
Te concludes his remarks upon this subject with 
ve observations which I shall read. Here Mr. B. 
rad the fllowing éxtract from the message : 

“In both gountries, (the United States and Great 
_Titain,) We have witnessed the same redundancy 

paper money, and other facilities of credit; the 
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same spirit of speculation; the same partial suc- 
cesses ; the same difficalties and reverses ; and, at 
length, nearly the same overwhelming catastrophe. 
The most material difference between the results in 
the two countries has only been that, with us, there 
has also occurred an extensive de:angement in the 
fiscal affairs of the Federal and State Governments, 
occasioned by the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks. 

“The history of these causes and effects in Great 
Britain and the United States is substantially the 
history of the revulsion in all other comimercial 
countries.” 

The correctness of this statement, in point of 
fact, has been attacked in no measured terms; and 
it is my present purpose to prove that it has been 
assailed without any just cause. 

Even if the President had beenin error in this 
particular, what would it prove} Certainly not 
that he intended to mislead others; because such 
an error, so far from sustaining, would be directly 
opposed to his own position. If he could have 
said, with truth, that our peculiar system of bank 
credits was so very bad, that we alone, of all the 
nations of the earth, were now suffering under 
dreadful reverses, whilst other commercial! nations 
had escaped uuscathed, this would have given 
great force to his argument. It would have added 
another powerful reason to those which he had al- 
ready urged in favor of divorcing the banks from 
the Treasury, and not contributing, hereafter, by 
the public deposites, to swell the tide of bank 
credits and paper currency, which, in our country 
alone, had caused so much ruin and distress. The 
only purpose, therefore, of those who had assailed 
his statements, must have been to convict him, not 
of intentional error, but of ignorance 

But is he justly liable to this imputation? Sena- 
tors have attempted to prove it, by showing that 
during the last few years the circulation of bank 
notes throughout England has not materially in- 
creased ; and upon this isolated fact they conclude, 
that there has been no over-banking nor over- 
trading in that country. Now, sir, the premises 
may te true ; but I shall show they do not in theory 
warrant the conclusion, and that it is directly at 
war with the state of the fact. 

Although excessive bank issues undoubtedly are 
a powerful incentive to extravagant speculations 
and overtrading, and such they have always proved, 
to a disastreus extent, in this country, yet these 
evils may, and sometimes do, exist in countries 
where the circulation scarcely varies in amount, 
and is almost purely metallic. If, then, gentlemen 
could show that the paper circulation of England 
had remained uniform for the last three years, this 
would not establish the fact that extravagant credits 
and speculations had not existed in that country. 
A friend has just reminded me of a case precisely 
in point. I refer to the French speculations in 
colonial produce, I think, of the year 1809. So 
intensely, at that time, did the spint ef speculation 
act upon the minds of the people, that the French- 
man forgot his love of pleasure, and his fondness 
for spectacles; and the very theatres, whilst the play 


| was proceeding, became commercial marts for the 


purchase and sale of these commodities. They 
rose to a most extravagant price, and the public 
mind became excited to the highest pitch. Napo- 
leon, in order to arrest this spirit, had it announced 
all over the country on the same day, that Georze 
the Third was dead. The bubble then burst; and 
the ruin of thousands was the consequence. These 
speculations were founded upon the prospect that 
the war with England would continue, and there- 
fore colonial produce could not be imported into 
France; and they were suddenly checked, because 
it was believed that the death of the Engiish 
monarch would be the harbinger of peace. It is 
scarce necessary to observe that the circulation of 
France is almost purely metallic. 

But facts are stubborn things; and in the instance 
before us they will entirely destroy the conclusions 
of gentlemen. No country in the world has ever 
witnessed more extravagant bank credits and spe- 
cnlation than England has done within the last 
eighteen months; and this notwithstand’ng the 


amount of bank notes in ¢irculation has not greatly ° 


ingreased, 
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In 1826, Parliament first authorized the establish. 
ment of joint stock banks, with anv numbe of 
partners, at a distance of not less than sixty-fiy. 
miles from London. Let us examine the histo 
of their progress, and we shall find it exactly simj. 
lar to our own. During the first seven years, thir. 
ty-four of these banks had been established. Jp 
the succeeding two years and eight months, endins 
on the 12th March, 1836, twenty-eight were addej 
to thenumber. About this time speculation 
to rage; and in April, May, and June, of that year, 


they increased at the rate of five per month. Two x 
of the fifteen banks established within these three ene Of 


months had each about seven hundred and fif 

partners;—one of them had eleven, and another 
thirty-four branches in different parts of the king. 
dom. The Edinburgh Review, for July, 1835 
which is my authority for these facts, observes. 
““ We lave reason to think that the rate of this ey. 
traordinary increase has been since augmented rathe, 
than diminished. Latterly, indeed, the mania fo 
joint stock banks seems to have become almostas 
prevalent as the mania for railways. It is in fag, 
hardly possible to take up a newspaper without 
meeting with sundry announcements of such estab. 
lishments, all, of course, dressed wp in the most 
captivating manner.” The conjectures of the av. 
thor proved to be correct. I have a statement be. 
fore me of the number of joint stock banks jp 
England and Wales on the twenty-sixth of Noven- 
ber last, and they amounted to one hundred and two, 
besides an immense number of branches. Thr 
it appears that their increase between the Ist of 
July and the 16th November, 1836, a period of 
less than five months, amounted to twenty-five. | 
have no later return in my possession. 

In what manner do these banks make the enor 
mons profits which we know they realise? Cer. 
tainly not by the issue of bank notes; but by bank 
credits, or paper money in another form. Their 
notes in circulation in March, 1836, when their 
number was sixty-two, amoanted to £3,094,0% 
sterling. In December, 1836, when their number 
had augmented to one hundred and four, their is. 
sues had increased to only £4,258,000, or about a 
million and a quarter. 

They discount notes and bills, and, instead of 
paying out the proceeds in their own notes, they 
place the amount to the credit of their customers 
on the books. of the bank. These credits then 
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become deposites, and constitute the capital on of the 
which individuals speculate and trade. They are tlemet 
transferred from hand to hand by means of bank finally 


checks, which are only another form of paper Du 


money. In large transactions. bank notes ar hondt 
rarely used. A owes B ten thousand dollars, aad ed in 
has a credit in a joint stock bank for that amount. aggre: 


He gives him a check in payment of the debt. comp 


‘The account of A is charge with this amount, and Poule 
the account of B is credited. Thus ends the tras Hous 
aetion, without the use of a single bank note. the bt 

If Senators will take up the Treasury report, in the v; 
relation to any of the large banks in New York, in dil 


they will discover that a very small portion of their their 


profits proceeds from their issues. The Bank of hand 
America, for example, with a capital of $2,006,000, milli 
has but $425,000 of notes in circulation, whilst its of the 
loans and discounts amount to $3,755,000. What ing t 
has become of the remaining $3,300,000, the dif- into 
ference between its circulation and its loans and Th 


discounts? This sum consists of bank credits— ina! 
bank deposites, circulating from hand to hand by one t 
means of bank checks, which as well deserve the times 
name of paper money as bank notes. Siate 
The largest importing merchants in New York wher 
rarely keep any money in their eounting heuses, of ig 
except for incidental expenses. Their heavy bi- Hi has 
siness is all transacted by means of bank credits tions 
and bank checks. that 
The amount of bank notes in circulation, hov- in ¢ 
ever much expanded, must necessarily bear some astor 
proportion to the day transactions—the common the } 
dealings of society, and can not be extended be- If 
yond a certain point. The amount of bank cre eala 
dits is not limited by any such rule. All the & ext, 
great speculations, all the large operations, ar land 
made through their agency. be n 
On the Ist of January, 1836, the bank notes in Hem 
eirenlatron throughogt our country, although 
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mounting to the enormous sum of $140,000,000, 
if not equal the one-third of the bank loans and 
jiscounts. i Z 

Never, then, was there a more fallacious idea 
than this, that because the amount of bank 
potes circulating in England had not greatly in- 
eased, that therefore extravagant credits and 
xtravagant speculation did not exist. We may 
frm som? idea of the enormous expansion of 
ank credits in that country, from a passage in 
he Review to which I have already referred. 

Mr. B. here read the following extract: 

“This rapid increase in the number and in the 
ene of joint stock banks, has been in part a con- 
quence, but inamuch greater degree a cause of 
He Jate rise Of prices, and of the existing excite- 
iments. 
et we should fall into the greatest possible er- 
ror if we supposed that the influence of the banks 
in question Was to be measured by the amount of 
heir notes in circulation payable on demand. 
ese, in fact, con.titute but a comparatively small 
rion of their. obligations. Most of them have 
heen in the habit of trading, not on their own capi- 
al, or on the deposites made with them, but on cre- 
dit obtained in the metropolis and elsewhere. In- 
siead of retaining the bills and other securities they 
have discounted in their coffers till they are paid, 
many of the banks have been in the habit of imme- 
diately forwarding then to London to be redis- 
counted. To such an extent has this system been car- 
ried, that we are well assured that certain banks, with 
ess than £500,000 of paid up capital, have discounted 
bills and made advances to the extent of from FIVE to 
six millions; and the engagements of others have been 
een more incommensurale with their capital!” 

Comment is unnecessary. The rapid increase 
in the number of banks, and in the amount of bank 

credits, has produced the same effects in England 
that they have done in the United States. 1 will 
venture to say that no portion of the history of that 
country presents a parallel to their late extravagant 
speculations of every description. The epidemic 
gems to have spent its force chiefly in the creation 
of joint stock companies, for almost every purpose 
under the sun. ‘There are companies for the con- 
struction of railroads; for the manufacture of cot- 
tons; for tanning; for the manufacture of glass, 
pins, needles, soap, turpentine, etc.; for dealing in 
coals; for raising sugar from the beet root; for 
making railways in Hindostan; for the prosecution 
of the whale fishery; for trading and founding set- 
ements on the southeast coast of Africa, and 
finally, for burying the dead. 

Daring the first three months of the last year, one 
hundred and four joint stock companies were form- 
ed in Manchester and Liverpool alone, with an 
aggregate capital of £37,987,500 sterling! To 
complete this picture of folly and extravagance, Mr. 
Poulett Thompson stated, in his speech in the 
House of Commons, in the discussion relative to 
the budget, “that he had made afregister be kept of 
he various joint stock companies then on the tapis 
in different parts of the kingdom, and he found 
their numbers amounted to between three and four 
hundred; and that a capital of nearly two hundred 
millions sterling, or about twenty times the capital 
ofthe bank of England, would be required, accord- 
ing to the statements of the parties, to carry them 
into effect!” 

_ The proposed capital of these companies formed 
ina few months, amounts to the enormous sum of 
one thousand millions of dollars, or to nearly four 
limes the whole banking capital of the United 
Siates on the first of January, 1836! And yet, 
When it becomes necessary to convict the President 
of ignorance and mistake, we are told, that there 
has been no over-trading, no excessive specula- 
lions, no extravagant bank credits in England; and 
that too, simply because the amount of bank notes 
in circulation has not greatly increased. Most 
astonishing effort! The statement contained in 
the Message is true, both in letter and in spirit. 

If I were to contend, which I do net, that all our 
calamities in this country have proceeded from the 
extravagant expansion of the paper credits of Eng- 
land, succeeded by asudden contraction, it would 

much more plausible than the argument of gen- 
lemen, What but this bloated eredit tempted our 
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merchants to inundate the country with foreign 
goods? The ancient customs of trade were aban- 
doned, and they were urged in every manner to 
accept credits, and to draw bills of exchange, not 
founded upon any actual exports, but on the hope 
that exports might be made at some future and in- 
definite period. 

The two countries have proceeded together with 
equal strides on the road to ruin, stimulating each 
other in their downward career, and they have both 
suffered the same penalties, and endured the same 
misfortunes. As the President states, the chief dif- 
ference in their condition is, that our banks have 
suspended specie payments, whilst those of England 
have been able to weather the storm. 

Bat gentlemen allege that the President has com- 
mitted another grave error, in statiug that the fo- 
reign debt contraeted by ourcitizens was estimated, 
in March last, at more than thirty millions of dol- 
lars. This estimate, they say,is below the truth 
sone eighty or ninety millions. lf it were, this 
would only be, as in the case of the other alleged 
mistake, so much in faver of the President’s argu- 
ment—not againstit. But how do they prove this 
mistake? By adding to our actual foreign debt, 
now due and payabie by the merchants, all foreign 
investments in our stocks, and all the permanent 
loans which have been made in England to the 
several States and tocorporations. The bare state- 
ment of this fact is sufficient. It is evident the 
President was not estimating the amount of perma- 
nent investments made by foreigners in this coun- 
try, but the actual amount of our commercial debt, 
due in March last, which it was necessary to extin- 
guish before our trade could revive. This debt 
may have been thirty-five or- forty millions of dol- 
lars; but, from the information communicated by 
the Senator from New York, (Mr. Tallmadge) a 
few days ago, that, in the opinion of the merchants 

f New York, it was now reduced to twelve mil- 
lions of dollars, [I should very much doubt whether 
it at all exceeded thirty millions in March last. 

How cheering the intelligence that our foreign 
debt has been reduced to $12,000,000! The re- 
sources of our country are so abundant, that this 
debt must very soon be extinguished. Our next 
cotton crop will create a large balance in our 
favor. The foreign exchanges will soon no longer 
be against us; and then the foreign demand for 
specie will cease. All sound banke may then with 
safety resame specie payments. They will have no- 
thing to dread, except the want of confidence at 
home. ThisI fear has been greatly increased at 
least throughout the interior of Pennsylvania, by 
the refusal of the banks in Philadelphia to meet 
those of New York, even for the purpose of con- 
sulting at what time it was probable specie pay- 
ments might with safety be resumed. I have re* 
ceived numerous letters on the subject, which all 
speak the same language. This refusal I feel 
confident, did not arise from any apprehension, 
that these banks were less able to resume specie 
payments than those of their sister city. 

Mr. Van Buren is not only correct in his state- 
ments of fact, but, by his Message, he has for ever 
put to flight the charge of non-committalism—of 
want of decision and energy. He has assumed an 
aftitude of moral grandeur before the Americin 
people, and has shown himself worthy to succeed 
General Jackson. He has elevated himself much 
in my own esteem. He has proved equal to the 
trying occasion. Even his political enemies who 
can not approve the doctrines of the Message, 
admire its decided tone, and the ability with which 
it sustains what has been called the new experi- 
ment. And why should the sound of new experi- 
ments in Government grate so harshly upon the 
ears of the Senator from Massachusetts? Was not 
our Government itself, at its origin, a new 
and glorious experiment? Is it not now upon 
its trial? If it should continue to work as it 
has heretofore done, it will at last secure liberty 

to the human race, and rescue the rights of man, 
in every clime, from the grasp of tyrants. Still, it 
is, as yet, but an experiment. For its future suc- 
cess, it must depend upon the patriotism and the 
wisdom of the American people, and the Govern- 
ment of their choice. I sincerely believe that the 
establishment of the agencies which the bill pro- 
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poses will exert a most happy influence upon the 
success of our gran! experimeng, aad tat it will 
contribute, in no small degree, to the prosperous 
working of our institutions generally. ‘Che Mes 
Sage will constitute the touchstone of political par 
ties in this country for years to come; and I shall 
always be found ready to do battle in support of its 
doctrines, because their direct tendency is to keep 
the Federal Government within its proper limits, 
and to maintain the reserved rights of the States. 
To take care of our own money, through ihe agency 
of our own officers, without the employment of any 
banks, whether State or national, will, in my opin- 
ion, greatly contribute to these happy results; and 
in sustaining this policy, I feel confident I am ad- 
vocating the true interest and the dearest rights of 
the people. 





SPEECH OF MR BROWN, 


Or Nortru Canronta, 

In Senale, September 30, 1837—The bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers, being under co isideration— 
Mr. BROWN said, in rising to address the Se- 

nate, after the very able and luminous investigation 
which the subject then before them had undergone, 
he did so from no vain expectation that he should be 
able, by any thing he might say,to impart any new 
interest to the debate, which had been listened to 
so attentively, or to add any thing of force to the 
argument by which it had been sustained. The 
acknowledged importance of the question they 
were called on to decide, the powerful influence 
which it would exert en the fture destinies of the 
country, either for good or evil, and the deep inte- 
rest felt in relation to 1 by the citizens of the State 
which he, in part, represented, woull, he trusted, 
excuse him for presenting some of the leading con- 
siderations which would govern his course on that 
occasion. 

Before, however, he entered into an examination 
of the merits of the proposed measnre, he would 
notice very briefly some observations that had 
fallen from several Senators who had preceded 
him in the debate. The honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,) who has 
just taken his seat, in the commencement of his 
remarks, had alleged that the late Bank of the 
United States, had been constantly the subject 
of reference, by those who had spoken in this body 
in defence of the measures of the administration, 
and had deprecated its introduction into this debate, 
as tending to make up an erroneous issue before 
the country. It surely could not have escaped the 
observation of that gentleman, that the course of 
the late administration, in relation to that institu- 
tion, had been severely arraigned by many of those 
who were politically associated with him, in the 
progress of the present discussion. Thus invited 
by the political friends of that gentleman, in some 
measure, to bring into review the character and co3- 
duct of that institution, it could not justly be com- 
plained of, either by them or himself, that the invi- 
tation had been accepted, and that some reminis- 
cences had been called up, not, perhaps, the most 
gratifying to its friends, and but little calculated to 
recommend it to the public favor. 

While, said Mr. B. the gentleman evinces so 
much anxiety that we should avoid making false 
issues before the country, is he quite certain that 
he is nothimself obnoxious to the same charge? 
When he imputes to the administration and its 
supporters, the design of attempting to establish 
an exclusive metallic currency throughort the 
country, is he certain that he presents the question 
fairly? Does he, when he represents them as en- 
tering on a crusade to annihilate the State banks, 
and destroy the paper system, make up an impar- 
tial issue?. He was weil aware, that many of the 
opponents of the administration had used no oidi- 
nary industry, for some time past, to produce the 
impression on the public mind, that it was a part 
of its system of policy to attempt the introduction 

of anexculsive metallic currency. The friends of 
a national bank, had been especialiy distinguished 
for their untiring zeal, in endeavoring to create 
this impression, no doubt hoping to profit by the 
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apprehensions and distrusts which they expected 
to engender in the public mind, by the use 
of it against those in power. Neither the late 
administration, nor the present, had, on any oc- 
casion, promulgated this as a part of its policy. 
Neither, he was. entirely confident, had at 
any time entertained a_ design so. utterly 
visionary and impractieable in the present condi- 
tion of the country. How, he would ask, could 
any well-informed person believe, for a single mo- 
ment, that such was the desiga of those now in 
authority, when the Federal Government was en- 
tirely powerless to accomplish, by legislation, any 
such purpose? The States had been in the undis- 
tarbed exercise of the right to incorporate banking 
institutions, from the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution down to the present time. A right now 
universally conceded by all parties, and which 
none were disposed to call inte question. Congress 
could not, therefore, interpose its authority, either 
to suppress existing institutions, or to prevent the 
establishment of new ones, and could only exer- 
cise some indirect control over them through its 
revenue laws. Notwithstanding the insuperable 
difficulties which stood in the way of such an at- 
tempt, as well from the want of constitutional 
power in Congress to effect it, as its own absolute 
inexpediency, yet we daily heard attributed to the 
administration, as a part of its policy, the intention 
to destroy the banking institutions of the country, 
and to substitute in their stead an entire metallic 
currency. Although the power of Congress was 
impotent for such purposes of destruction as were 
imputed, yet apprehensions were gravely express- 
ed, here and elsewhere, that some such deep design 
was in agitation against the entire paper system, 
and that the country was to be visited with ruin 
and desolation, in all its branches of business and 
industry. 

Mr. B. said he thought gentlemen might well 
dismiss all apprehensions which they seemed to 
entertain for the safety of that system, as the danger, 
in his opinion, was much greater of its extending its 
power over the country, than of its being restrained 
within any reasonable limits. It had acquired a 
power, he feared, stronger than the Government, 
and above the control of the people themselves; a 
power which, if it remained unchecked, would, in 
his opinion, eventually overthrow our republican 
form of Government. 

The friends of the administration had been re- 
proached by the same gentleman, in no very mea- 
sured terms, with having abandoned the State 
banks at this, the period of their greatest difficulty, 
and with having practised bad faith towards them, 
by refusing longer toemploy them as depositories 
of the public revenue. 

This charge was particularly applicable, said 
Mr. B. to the banks, and not to the Government. 
[twas they who had abandoned the Government, 
and violated the trust reposed in them. By _ re- 
fusing to pay over large sums of the public money 
entrusted to them, they had deprived it, so far as 
depended on them, of the means necessary to con- 
duct its ordinary operations. In having done this, 
they had voluntarily changed the relation which 
they had before stood in to the Government, and 
had incurred a forfeitnre of their right to a longer 
continuance _as its fiscal agents, under a provision 
0 the deposite act. In this condition of thins, when 
the trast reposed in them had been so grossly 
abused, was there any thing to justify the re- 
proaches, which were tus attempted to be cast on 
the friends of the administration, because they 
could not again give the banks their confidence, and 
place the Government again in 2 situation to be em- 
harrassed by them? The gent!eman who had pre- 
ferred these charges, seemed to adopt a rule which 
was the very reverse of that cenerally acted on in 
such cases. Precisely in proportion as the banks 
have abused the trust confided to them, does he give 
them his confidence, and insist on their worthiness 

ty be continued as the depositories of the public 
When an individual employed an agent 

his business, a flagrant abuse of the 
irust ¢ 'o him, was ne hest of reasons for his 
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pposition seemed, on the present occa- 
Sion, to discard this valuable rule, founded as it 
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was in common prudence; and the very banks not 
long since so unceasingly denonnced by them as 
wholly unfit to take charge of the public moneys, 
had suddenly become worthy of all confidence. 
The pet banks, as the gentleman from South 
Carolina had desighated them, had cause to con- 
eratulate themselves that they had been so ably 
defended at this time by him, who but a short time 
since denounced their employment in the character 
of fiscal agents of the Government, as fraught wth 
the most pernicious consequences to the country. 

The same gentleman, said- Mr. B. had alluded, 
ni terms of saicasm, to what he was pleased to call 
the repeated experiments of the party who for some 
time past had been in power, on the happiness and 
prosperity of the people of our counwry. He (Mr 
B.) would ask what party was it that first com- 
menced experiments on this subject, so far as the 
action of the Federal Government was concerned? 
Was it not those who had defeated the obvious 
intention of the framers of the Federal Constitution, 
to make ita hard-money Government? Was it not 
those who, in the early history of this Government, 
had established a national bank, and thus fixed on 
the country the paper system? The ofien-repeated 
charge of tampering with the currency, and experi- 
menting on that delicate question, was due, and 
most appropriately due, to that party who had 
introduced, and continued to advocate, a paper 
system under the Federal Government; in doing 
which, they had not only experimented on the cur- 
rency, but alsoon the Constitution under which thcy 
had professed to act. To recall the Government 
to the course on this subject, which he solemnly 
believed to be that originally designed by those who 
formed it, and to rescue it from the paper money 
experiments of those who advocated a national 
bank, was the great object which the friends of the 
present administration were endeavoring to accoin- 
plish. 

If to bring the Government back, in this respect, 
to what its framers intended it, if to restore it to 
the true constitutional currency, constitute experi- 
ments, he, for one, was content to share in the 
reproach, in common with his political friends, 
which might be incurred by it. 

But it seemed that the gentleman from South 
Carolina was not only opposed to what he had 
characterized as experiments, but he was mosteanx- 
ious that the people should get rid also of the 
experimenters. In this he was unquestionably sin- 
cere, as it would no doubt gratify that gentleman 
to see his politicai friends placed in power. The 
public good which the gentleman held out as likely 
to result from this change, reminded him, however, 
of an anecdote he had read of a queen of England, 
of German origin, who had but shortly before 
arrived in that country. While riding out one day 
in her carriage, she was saluted by many of the 
people of London with acclamations of great joy 
and respect; in return for which she most gra- 
ciouwsly assured them that she had “come to England 
for their gouds.” ‘ Yes,” added one of those in 
the crowd, “and for onr chattels too.” Mr. B. 
must be excused if he expressed the belief that the 
gentleman and his friends felt quite as much inte- 
rest in the latter as they did about the former of 
those considerations. 

The honorable Senator (Mr. Preston) has had 
recourse to his fruitful imagination to aid him in 
presenting the policy of the administration, in rela- 
tion to its financial affairs, in the most umfavorable 
light. Ue represents it as a constant succession of 
changes—one thing to-day, and another to-morrow, 
and likens its course to the signs in the celestial 
system, to illustrate what he is pleased to consider 
its ever varying policy. He had undertaken freely 
to condemn all its imputed aberrations, but had 
not pointed out the manner in which they were to 
be corrected. He had undertaken to define the po- 
sition of those to whom he stands opposed in poli- 
tics, but has left it in some doubt under which of 
the signs of the political zodiac he himself will be 
found But, if he did not err greatly, from certain 
mysterious givings out, which had fallen from that 
gentieman in the course of his remarks, he would 

finally seitle down under the inauspicious sign of a 
national bank. 

He had heard the remarks of the gentleman from 
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Georgia, (Mr. King,) in relation to the Mes 
the President of the United States, with 
feelings of regret and surprise. He must be per- 
mitted to say, that he had done great injustice to 
that able document, characterized as it was, in his 
opinion, by decision, moderation, and dignity. Th, 
gentleman from Georgia had taken issue wit; 
the President chiefly as regarded the expansion of 
the paper systen:, alleged by him to have taken 
place cotemporaneously in England with the ey. 
pansion in this country, and also as to the amount 
of foreign debt owing from our citizens, which is est}. 
mated in the Message at thirty millions of dollars, 9, 
the Ist of March last. Mr. B. had thought, as wel) 
from the debates in the British Parliament a; from 
such writings of that country on that subject as haq 
fallen under his notice, that the expansion of the 
paper system there, in the last few years, was 
almost universally admitted. ‘The gentleman from 
Georgia was the first, so far as he was informed 
to attempt to controvert thisopinion. This he had 
endeavored to do by reading a statement of the 
amount of bank notes in circulation in England for 
the last four or five years, in order to show that jt 
had increased but little in that period. He then 
draws the conclusion, because the amount of bank 
notes have not much increased in that time, that 
the paper system had undergone no material ex. 
pansion in that country. 

This was a very fallacious standard, remarked 
Mr. B. by which to judge of the extent of business 
done by banks. Their transactions, in paper of 
various kinds, were often very large, when the 
amount of their notes in circulation was compara. 
tively small. That the rule assumed by the gen. 
tleman from Georgia was not a fair one by which 
to test this question, and that an expansion of the 
paper system, toa very great extent, had taken 
place in England, he begged permission to read a 
few sentences from an essay on banking, in a late 
number of that very ably conducted journal, the 
Edinburgh Review. After exhibiting the great 
number of joint stock banks which had lately been 
established in England, the writer makes the {o!- 
lowing very jnst remarks: “Tnis rapid increase in 
the number and in the issues of the joint stock 
banks, has been, in part, a consequence, but ina 
much greater degree, a cause, of the late rise of 
prices, and of the existing excitement. But we 
should fall into the greatest possible error, if we 
supposed that the influence of the banks in question 
was to be measured by the amount of their notes in cir- 
culation, payable on demand. These, in fact, con- 
stitute but a comparatively small portion of their 
obligations. Most of them have been in the habit 
of trading, not on their own capital or on the de- 
posi'es made with them, but on credit obtained in 
the meiropolis and elsewhere. Instead of retain- 
ing the bills and other securities they have dis- 
counted in their coffers till they are paid, many 
banks have been in the habit of forwarding them to 
London to be rediscounted. To such an extent has 
this system been carried, that we are well assured 
that certain banks, with less than five hundred 
thousand pounds of paid up capital, have discounted 
bills and made advances to the extent of from 
five to siz millions, and the engagements of others 
have even been more inecmmensurate with theit 
capital.” Here, then, is a statement fully proving 
the expansion of the paper system in England, as 
allexed in the Message, and establishing the im- 
portant fact that the national bank of England is 
incompetent to regulate it, and to prevent its run 
ning into those excesses, prompted by the inherent 
principles of the system itself, The great num- 
ber of bankruptcies which, a short time since, 0c- 
curred in the great commercial cities of England, 
was another proof that went to show the existence 
there of the same speculating mania which had 
produced such calamitous consequences in this 
country. He had, xot long since, seen it mention- 
ed, in some of the publications of the day, that the 
number of failures, among the merchants and 
traders in England, was much greater than the 
newspapers of that ceuntry had given an ac 
count of. There it was not necessary, for po 
litical purposes, to send forth exaggerated ac- 
counts of mercantile distresses, and to publish 
daily bulletins of mercantile failures, to alarm 
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ihe country. The disgraceful and extraordinary 
avidity with which disasters of that kind had been 
rrampeted to the world, by a large portion of the 
position press in this country, often magnified 
really beyond what in reality they were, afforded 
, melancholy example of the reck‘ess spirit of par- 
ty, which had proved itself but too ready to sacri- 
fice’ commerce, credit, country, and every thing 
that was sacred, to the advancement of factious 
purposes. a z Pee 

There was another cireumstance, which he .had 
often seen Stated in the publications of the day,and 
which remained uncontradicted, so far as he knew, 
ihat, of itself, and in itself, furnished the most ir- 
retragable proof of the undue extension of the pa- 

+ system in England; and that a spirit of wild 
speculation had been abroad there as well as on 
this side of the Atlantic. Many of her great bank- 
ing houses connected with the American trade, are 
gid to have actually despatched agents to the large 
commercial cities of this country, for the purpose 
of offering the most extended credit facilities to our 
merchants. It was in this way, that many who 
pot a little while before were clerks, without 
either the capital or experience necessary to con- 
juct large mercantile operations, were suddenly 
converte! int» great importing merchants; and 
having failed for millions, the consequences of 
theirown imprudence were now to be charged to 
the policy of the administration. It was this sti- 
mulas to overtrading, which had been furnished by . 
the great expansion of the paper system in that 
country, united with the same cause here, that had 
proved so disastrous to the merchants of our large 
titits. The very excitement which had character- 
ized it, in England as.well as in America, clearly 
made out its diseased state there as well as here. 

Asto the second issue which the gentleman from 
Georgia had made up with the President, no pre- 
exe data had been furnished to the country by 
which it could accurately be decided. The Presi-. 
dent, in his Message, estimates the amount of 
debtowing in Europe, from our citizens, on the 
first of March last, at about thirty millions. 
The gentleman from Georgia thinks it much 
larger, and undertakes to prove it, by adding to 
what he supposes to be the mercantile debt, all the 
loans which have been negotiated in Europe, by 
banks, railroad companies, and other corporations in 
his country. The President surely had never in- 
tended to comprehend, in his estimate, all the debts 
aad loans contracted in Europe by corporations, 
sume of which were payable not until many years 
hence. On the contrary, he speaks of the debts 
which had been contracted by our “citizens,” thas 
obviously alluding to the mercantile debts due by 
individuals, as distinguished from those contracted by 
corporations. As he had already remarked, we had no 
means of arriving at certainty in estimating the 
foreign mercantile debt. He had, however,funder- 
stood that the best informed merchants had sup- 
posed itnot to have exceeded the sum of thirty 
millions on the first of March last. Its rapid liqui- 
dation, as is proven by the great fall ip the pre- 
mium on bills of exchange on Eng!and, goes great- 
ly to favor the supposition that it had not exceeded 
tkat amount, or otherwise it could not have been 
so much reduced in so short a time. 

The gentleman from Georgia attributes mach of 
the disaster which has fallen on the nation, in its 
pecuniary affairs, to the policy of the late Presi- 
dent in relation to the national bank, and thinks 
that what he has been pleased to call “glory,” is 
in arapid state of depreciation. Mr. B. was neither 
an admirer of what was called national glory nor 
ofindividual glory. If, however, it was meant to 
convey the idea that the distinguished individual 
who had lately retired from the station of Chief 
Magistrate of ihis nation to private life, no longer 
enjoyed that exalted eminence in public esteem 
which he had before occupied as a patriot states- 
man, he begged permission to differ from him. In 
the single act which the gentleman from Georgia 
had complained of, the late President had done 
enough to entitle him to imperishab‘e fame, and to 
hand his name down to future ages as one of the 
great Senefactors of mankind In adding his hum- 
ble testimony to the eminent public services of the 
late President, he was the more gratified to do so 
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as it was a just tribute due to an individual now no | 
longer in the possession of official station, bat in || 
the unostentatious retirement of private life. 

He could not concur with those who sought a so- 
lution of the causes which had brought about.the 
present commercial distress and embarrassment of 
the country in the policy of the late administration. 
Cause did not more certainly produce effect than 
did the paper system occasional revul!sions in 
trade and commerce, whether it existed in the form 
of a national bank or ef State institutions. This was 
undeniably proven by parallel cases of distress, 
which had occurred in this country during the ex- 
istence of the late national bank, and which had 
repeatedly occurred in England with a similar in- 
stitution. But, besides the ordinary tendency of 
that system to visit on the country occasional pecu- 
niary distress, he saw, in the violent political war- 
fare which the United States Bank and its indefa- | 
tigable partisans had waged against the party in 
power for the last five or six years, many of the | 

| 


causes which had !ed to the present state of things, 
and which the real perpetrators, with characteristic 
dexterity, Were now endeavoring to charge to the 
policy of the late and present administrations. 

The primary causes which had led to this catas- 
trophe, in his opinion, were not of recent date, but 
had their origin some five or six years back. They 
originated in that rapid succession of expansions 
and contractions resorted to by the United States 
Baok when it was seeking to effect a recharter. 
The history of no similar institution in the world 
had been marked by so many and such sud- 
den fluctuations in its management. Unless all 
past experience in banking is false, unless all that . 
has been written by the wisest men on this subject 
is'to be repudiated as untrue, this course of itself 
was sufficient to give an impulse to that spirit of 
speculation, which, roused into action then, has 
since spread far and wide over the country. 

Among the most effectual of these expansions 
by the Bank of the United States in doing mis- 
chief, was that in the latter part of the year 1834, 
and in the beginning of that of 1835, by which 
it increased its discounts, in the course of a few 
months, from about forty-five millions of dollars 
to about sixty-five millions. It would be borne in 
mind, that this enormous increase took place some 
time after the removal of the public deposites from 
that institution, and after the State banks, strength- 
ened by receiving them, had filled the vacuum in 
the moneyed circulation of the country, occasioned 
by the great reductions in its loans made by the 
Bank of the United States shortly after the depo- 
sites were removed. The United Stat-s Bank 
having thus discounted largely, when the channels 
of circulation were already full, powerfully contri- 
buted to create that redundancy in the paper system 
which has since produced so much mischief. 
Besides he would ask what period has there been, 
since that time, that the country has enjoyed re- 
pose, from the violent and continual assaults made 
by that bank, and the powerful party which has 
acted with it, on the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment? What expedient has been left untried by 
them to frustrate and defeat that policy? Is it, 
therefore, now to be tolerated, that the perpetrators 
of so much of this mischief are to escape, by 
raising a false clamor against others? _Imperceptible 
and difficult of detection as the means often were 
employed by agreat moneyed power to accomplish 
its purposes, yet he could not doubt that the pub- 
lic inteligence was fully competent to understand 
the sinister agency which had labored with un- 
tiring perseverance, and at the hazard of destroyiag 
the prosperity of the country, to effect its designs. 

They had heard much of reproach and vitu- 
peration cast on the administration for having, as 
was allege, failed to present some plan by which 
to relieve the country of its embarrassments Did 
gentlemen suppos?, when they seemed to consider 
Congress so entirely competent to relieve the coun- 
try from its embarrassments, that it would pay the 
debts of those involved, and restore the losses of 
those who had been unfortunate? Their know- 
ledge of the principles of the Constitatien forbade 
the supposition that this was the plan of relief de- 
sired by them. Every measure of relief, which, 
in his judgment, the exigencies of the times called 





for, and which was compatible with the Constitn- 
tion, had been presented for their consideration, and 
had received the sanction of that body. 

Was the bill which extended a very liberal in- 
dulgence to the merchants on a large amount of 


| debt due to the Government, a measure bringing 


ne relief? Was the bill granting turther time to 
the banks to pay over the Government Jepasites, 


|} and which would enable them to extend mere 
| jenity to their debtors, of no value to the communi- 


ty? Wonld the bill which proposed the issuing 


| of ten millions of ‘Treasury notes, rendered neces- 


sary by the indulgence extended to the merchants 
and deposite banks, produce no beneficial effect? 
The very anticipation of the passage of these mea- 
sures, and of the latter more especially, it was said, 


‘had already, in conjunetion with other canses, pro- 


duced 2 favorable influence on the money merket 
in the large cities. If gent!emen = in epposition, 
who had presented such exaggerated pictures of 
distress, knew of other and better remedies than those 
already proposed, and did not bring them forward, 
the country wonld hold them answerable for a de- 
reliction of public duty. The physician who stood 
by and witnessed the agonies of the patient, and 
who knew the remedy, and yet would not apply it, 
was guilty of culpable negligence. A national 
bank, though not openly avowed as such, is, no 
doubt, in the estimation of gentlemen, the sove- 
reign cure for the distresses of the times. Why, 
then, is it not proposed?) Wherefore is there delay 
in bringing it forward? Is it apprehended that the 
patient is not yet sufficiently afflicted by distress to 
make him willing to receive the remedy? Is it 
necessary that he should be farther tortured by 
bank chastisements, and alarmed by panic cries 
of distress, to subdue him to an acquiescence in the 
plans of those who have his good so much at heart? 
This plan of operations had been once before tried : 
it had fuled hen, and he predicted it would fail 
again. 

Having, said Mr. B. replied to some remarks of 
honorable gentlemen which he considered of a 
character requiring especial notice, he would now 
present some of the principal considerations which 
had induced him to give the bill then before them, 
and the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Cathoun,) his cordial sane- 
tion and support. The same considerations of 
wisdom and of common prudence which would 
induce an individual to change an agent in whom 
he had reposed a trast, and who had proved un- 
faithful or incompetent, should admonish us, in our 
public capacity, to withdraw our confidence from 
those fiscal agents of the Government who had so 
signaily failed in performing the duties undertaken 
by them. The State banks had been tried as fiseal 
agents of the Government, under circumstances the 
most favorable to success. The nation had seen, 
with astonishment, in a peried of profound peace, 
with no public debt burthening our resources, and 
witha Treasury abounding in means beyond all 
former example, the Government of the United 
States suddenly deprived of the means to carry on 
its ordinary operati:.ns, by the determination of the 
banks having possession of its revenues to suspend 
specie payments. Was it the part of wisdom, under 
such circumstances, to renew the connection be- 
tween the Government and the banks? Was it 
proper for those entrusted with the duty of conduct- 
ing public affairs, again to subject the Government 
to the recurrence of the same evil, with, perhaps, 
still more aggravated injury? 

For one, he wished to see the Federal Govern- 
ment taken out of the keeping of irresponsible 
banking corporations, and subject to be controlled 
alone by the wiil of the people, its only legitimate 
masters. So long as banks were made the deposi- 
tories of the public revenue, the Government was 
dependent on them in conducting its most impor- 
tant operations, cither in peace or in war. Its 
action might be arrested by their withholding its 
means in periods of the greatest public emergency. 
It could not in war command a squadron to sail 
or put a battalion in motion, if the banks entrusted 
with its revenue should determine to withhold it. 
Its very existence misht be endangered by being 
brought to a pans> for the want of means. The 
reflection was humiliating, that a Government, 
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; rehensions and distrusts which they expected |} was in common prudence; and the very banks not |] Georgia, (Mr. King,) in relation to the Message of the cou 
eg ig? SPP ind r th se long si : sasingly denonnced by them as the President of the United States, with mj idity 
ari} to engender in the public mind, by the use ong since so unceasingly deno y e President of the ited » With mingled avidity 
‘ 4 of it against those in power. Neither the late || wholly unfit to take charge of the public moneys, feelings of regret and surprise. He must be per. trampe" 
/ ivi administration, nor the present, had, on any oc- || had suddenly become worthy of all confidence. |} mitted to say, that he had done great injustice to opposiu 
ia} casion, promulgated this as a part of its policy. The pet banks, as the gentleman from South that able document, characterized as it was, in his greatly 
I, ' i Neither, he was. entirely confident, had at Carolina had desighated them, had cause to con- opinion, by decision, moderation, and dignity, The g melal 
; i ; any time entertained a_ design so utterly gratulate themselves that they had been so ably gentleman from Georgia had taken issue With iy, Whi 
| visionary and jmpractieable in the present condi- defended at this time by him, who but a short time the President chiefly as regarded the expansion of fice’ CO 
; tion of the country. How, he would ask, could since denounced their employment in the character |} the paper systen:, alleged by him to have taken that Wa 
any well-informed person believe, for a single mo- |] of fiscal agents of the Government, as fraught w'th place cotemporaneously in England with the ex. purpos: 
' ment, that such was the design of those now in the most pernicious consequences to the country. pansion in this country, and also as to the amount Ther 
authority, when the Federal Government was en- The same gentleman, said-Mr. B. had alluded, of foreign debt owing from our citizens, which is es). often st 
tirely powerless to accomplish, by legislation, any |} ni terms of saicasm, to what he was pleased to call || mated in the Message at thirty millions of dollars, 9p which | 


such purpose? The States had been in the undis- 
turbed exercise of the right to incorporate banking 
institutions, from the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution down to the present time. A right now 
universally conceded by all parties, and which 
none were disposed to call inte question. Congress 
could not, therefore, interpose its authority, either 
to suppress existing institutions, or to prevent the 
establishment of new ones, and could only exer 
cise some indirect control over them through its 


the repeated experiments of the party who for some |! I 
time past had been in power, on the happiness and from the debates in the British Parliament as 
prospe! ' -# see eenniry. He (Mr. |} such writings of that country on that subject as haq 
B.) wo “Sts <atiae thet the ernansion of the 
mence: 

action 

Was i 

intenti 

to mal 

those ' 


the Ist of March last. Mr. B. had thought, as wey that, of 
‘a 


revenue laws. Notwithstanding the insuperable |} had es 
difficulties which stood in the way of such af at- the co 
| tempt, as well from the want of constitutional }] charg: 
power in Congress to effect it, as its own absolute 1} mentu 

inexpediency, yet we daily heard attributed to the most 
administration, as a part of its policy, the intention introd 

. to destroy the banking institutions of the country, -}} syster 
and to substitute in their stead an entire metallic |} whict 
currency. Although the power of Congress Was 1} rency. 

impotent for such purposes of destruction as wete jj}; had 7 

imputed, yet apprehensions were gravely ex to the 

ed, here and elsewhere, that some such deep design’ |] belie’ 

was in agitation against the entire paper adi form 

end that the country was to be visited with Tuin |} expe 

and desolation, in all its branches of business and “ |} bank 

industry, presc 

Mr. B. said he thought gentlemen might well |] plish 

dismiss all apprehensions which they seemed to If 

entertain for the safety of that system, as the danger, to w 


ee 


in his opinion, was much greater of its extending its 
power over the country, than of its being restrained 
within any reasonable limits. It had acquired a 
power, he feared, stronger than the Government, 
and above the control of the people themselves; a 
power which, if it remained unchecked, would, in 
his opinion, eventually overthrow our republican 
form of Government. 

The friends of the administration had been Te- 
proached by the same gentleman, in no very mea- 
sured terms, with having abandoned thé State 
banks at this, the period of their greatest difficulty, 
and with having practised bad faith towards them, 
by refusing longer toemploy them as depositories 
of the public revenue. 
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This charge was particularly applicable, said 
Mr. B. to the banks, and not to the Government. 
It was they who had abandoned the Government, 
an violated the trust reposed in them. 





arrived in that country, _ 
in her carriage, she was saluted by many of the 
people of London with acclamations of great joy 


ing the bills and other secures Hep aa 
counted in their coffers till they are paid, ha 


By re- and respect; in return for which she most gra- banks have been in the habit of forwarding them to Stoo 

fusing to pay over large sums of the public money |} ciously assured thein that she had “come to England London to be rediscounted. To such an extent has pose 

entrusted to them, they had deprived it, so far as for their gouds.” ‘* Yes,” added one of those in this system been carried, that we are well assured mill 

depended on them, of the means necessary to con- the crowd, “and for oar chattels too.” Mr. B. that certain banks, with less than five hundred dati 

duct its ordinary operations. In having done this, must be excused if he expressed the belief that the thousand pounds of paid up capital, have discounted miu 

they had voluntarily changed the relation which gentleman and his friends felt quite as much inte- bills and made advances to the extent of from ly t 

they had before stood in to the Government, and rest in the latter as they did about the former of |] five to siz millions, and the engagements of others tkat 

had incurred a forfeiture of their right to a longer || those considerations. have even been more inecmmensurate with their $0 1 
continuance as its fiscal agents, under a provision The honorable Senator (Mr. Preston) has had capital.” Here, then, is a statement fully proving T 

0 the deposite act. In this condition of things, when recourse to his fruitful imagination to aid him in the expansion of the paper system in England, as the 

the trast reposed in them had been so grossly |] presenting the policy of the administration, in rela- |} allezed in the Message, and establishing the im- pee 

abused, was there any thing to justify the re- tion to its financial affairs, in the most umfavorable portant fact that the national bank of England is den 

proaches, which were thus attempted to be cast on light. Te represents it as a constant succession of incompetent to regulate it, and to prevent its run- tha 

the friends of the adminisiration, because they |] changes—one thing to-day,and another to-morrow, |] ning into those excesses, prompted by the inherent Ina 

could not again give the banks their confidence, and |] and likens its course to the signs in the celestial principles of the system itself, The great num- an 

place the Government again in a situation to be em- || system, to illustrate what he is pleased to consider |] ber of bankruptcies which, a short time since, 0- of j 

hbarrassed by them? ‘The gent!eman who had pre- its ever varying policy. He had undertaken freely curred in the great commercial cities of England, con 

ferred these charges, seemed to adopta rule which |] to condemn all its imputed aberrations, but had was another proof that went to show the existence wh 

was the very Teverse of that venerally acted on in |] not pointed out the manner in which they were to || there of the same speculating mania which had Ma 

seh cases. Precisely in proportion as the banks |] be corrected. He had undertaken to define the po- |} produced such calamitous consequences in this en} 

have abused the trust confided to them, does he give |] sition of those to whom he stands opposed in poli- |] country. He had, ot long since, seen it mention- wh 

them h’s confidence, and insist on their worthiness |} tics, but has left it in some doubt under which of |} ed, in some of the publications of the day, that the na 

ty be couiinued as the depositories of the public the signs of the political zodiac he himself will be number of failures, among the merchants and the 

Vy mon When an individual employed an agent found But, if he did not err greatly, from certain traders in England, was much greater than the ha 
j ‘vs busiaess, a flagrant abuse of the || mysterious givings out, which had fallen from that |} newspapers of that ceuntry had given an ac . 
j rust ¢ to him, was ‘he hest of reasons for his gentleman in the course of his remarks, he would count of. There it was not necessary, for po- a 
‘ ASMISS finally seitle down under the inauspicious sign of a |{ litical purposes, to send forth exaggerated ac- er 
’ _ Puose «i opposition seemed, on the present occa- |} national bank. counts of mercantile distresses, and to publish he 
sico, to discard this valuable rule, founded as it He had heard the remarks of the gentleman from |] daily bulletins of mercantile failures, to alarm ' 
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the country. The disgraceful and extraordinary 

sidity with which disasters of that kind had been 
= sted to the world, by a large portion of the 
pie 18 press in this country, often magnified 
oP atly beyond what in reality they were, afforded 
ernelancholy example of the reck‘ess spirit of par- 
yy, which had proved itself but too ready to sacri- 
fice” commerce, credit, country, and every thing 
that was sacred, to the advascement of factious 
purposes. 5 5 2 ins 

There was another circumstance, which-he .had 
often seen stated in the publications of the day,and 
ghich remained uncontradicted, so far as he knew, 
that, of itself, and in itself, furnished the most ir- 







ble proof of the undue extension of the pa- 
in England; and that a spirit of wild 
fad been abroad there as well as on 
ees atin” Monvw of her creat bank- 


HT 
NT 





) mercantile debt. He had, 


stood that the best informed merchants had sup- 


posed itnot to have exceeded the sum of thirty 
millions on the first of March last. Its rapid liqui- 
dation, as is proven by the great fall ip the pre- 
mium on bills of exchange on Eng!and, goes great- 
ly to favor the supposition that it had not exceeded 
tkat amount, or otherwise it could not have been 
so much reduced in so short a time. 

The gentleman from Georgia attributes mach of 
the disaster which has fallen on the nation, in its 
pecuniary affairs, to the policy of the late Presi- 
dent in relation to the national bank, and thinks 
that what he has been pleased to call “glory,” is 
in arapid state of depreciation. Mr. B. was neither 
an admirer of what was called national glory nor 
of individual glory. If, however, it was meant to 
convey the idea that the distinguished individual 
who had lately retired from the station of Chief 
Magistrate of this nation to private life, no longer 
enjoyed that exalted eminence in public esteem 
which he had before occupied as a patriot states- 
man, he begged permission to differ from him. In 
the single act which the gentleman from Georgia 
had complained of, the late President had done 
enough to entitle him to imperishab‘e fame, and to 
hand his name down to future ages as one of the 
great Denefactors of mankind In adding his hum- 
ble testimony to the eminent public services of the 
late President, he was the more gratified to do so 
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as it Was a just tribute due-to an individual now no for, and which was compatible with the Constitu- 


the unostentatious retirement of private life. 

He could not concur with those who sought a so- 
lution of the causes which had brought about.the | 
present commercial distress and embarrassment of 
the country in the policy of the late administration. | 
Cause did not more certainly produce effect than | 
did the paper system occasional revalsions in | 
trade and commeyce, whether it existed in the form 
of a national bank or ef State institutions. This was 
undeniably proven by parallel cases of distress, | 
which had occurred in this country during the ex- | 


longer in the possession of official station, bat in | 
{ 
| 


istence of the late national bank, and which had | 


repeatedly occurred in England with a similar in- 
stitution. But, besides the ordinary tendency of 
that system to visit on the country occasional pecu- 
niary distress, he saw, in the violent political war- 
tet, Rank and its indefa- 
rainst the party in 
‘ears, many of the 
sent state of things, 
, with characteristic 
ng to charge to the 
lministrations, 
ad led to this catas- 
tof recent date, but 
« years back. They 
ssion of expansions 
iy the United States 
effect a recharter. 
itution in the world 
my and such sud- 
gement. Unless all 
‘alse, unless all that 
t men on this subject 
this course of itself 
use to that spirit of 
nto action then, has 
r the country. 
of these expansions 
itates in doing mis- 
art of the year 1834, 
itof 1835, by which 
the course of a few 
e millions of dollars 
It would be borne in 
ease took place some 
public deposites from 
State banks, strength- 
d filled the vacuum in 
1e country, occasioned 
its loans made by the 
shortly after the depo- 
United States Bank 
ely, when the channels 
full, powerfully contri- 
icy in the paper system 
{ so much mischief. 
Be: he would ask waa: period has there been, 
‘Since that time, that the country has enjoyed re- 
pose, from the violent and continual assaults made 
by that bank, and the powerful party which has 
acted with it, on the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment? What expedient has been left untried by 
them to frustrate and defeat that policy? Is it, 
therefore, now to be tolerated, that the perpetrators 
of so much of this mischief are to escape, by 
raising a false clamor against others? Imperceptible 
and difficult of detection as the means often were 
employed by a great moneyed power to accomplish 
its purposes, yet he could not doubt that the pub- 
lic inteligence was fully competent to understand 
the sinister agency which had labored with un- 
tiring perseverance, and at the hazard of destroying 
the prosperity of the country, to effect its designs. 
They had heard much of reproach and vitu- 
peration cast on the administration for having, as 
was allege, failed to present some plan by which 
to relieve the country of its embarrassments Did 
gentlemen suppose, when they seemed to consider 
Congress so entirely competent to relieve the coun- 
try from its embarrassments, that it would pay the 
debts of those involved, aad restore the losses of 
those who had been unfortunate? Their know- 
ledge of the principles of the Constitation forbade 
the supposition that this was the plan of relief de- 
sired by them. Every measure of relief, which, 
ia his judgment, the exigencies of the times called 


| ne relief? 


| 

' 
the country wonld hold them answerable for a de- 
reliction of public duty. The physician who stood 


| tion, had been presented for their consideration, and 
| had received the sanction of that body. 


Was the bili which extended a very liberal in- 


| dulgence to the merchants on a large amount of 
| 


debt due to the Government, a measure bringing 
Was the bill granting turther time to 


|| the banks to pay over the Government Jeposites, 
i} and which would enable them 


to extend more 


| ienity to their debtors, of no value to the communi- 


| ty? Wonld the bill which proposed the issuing 
| of ten millions of Treasury notes, rendered neces- 
| sary by the indulgence extended to the merchants 
and deposite banks, produce no beneficial effect? 
The very anticipation of the passage of these mea- 
sures, and of the latter more especially, it was said, 
‘had already, in conjunction with other canses, pro- 
duced 2 favorable influence on the money merket 
in the large cities. If gentlemen = in opposition, 
who had presented such exaggerated pictures of 
distress, knew of other and better remedies than those 
already proposed, and did not bring them forward, 


by and witnessed the agonies of the patient, and 
who knew the remedy, and yet would not apply it, 
was guilty of culpable negligence. A_ national 
bank, though not openly avowed as such, is, no 
doubt, in the estimation of gentlemen, the sove- 
reign cure for the distresses of the times. Why, 
then, is it not proposed?) Wherefore is there delay 
in bringing it forward? Is it apprehended that the 
patient is not yet sufficiently afflicted by distress to 
make him witling to receive the remedy? [fs it 
necessary that he should be farther tortured by 
bank chastisements, and alarmed by panic cries 
of distress, to subdue him to an acquiescence in the 

lans of those who have his good so much at heart? 
This plan of operations had been once before tried : 
it had fled hen, and he predicted it would fail 
again. 

Having, said Mr. B. replied to some remarks of 
honorable gentlemen which he considered of a 
character requiring especial notice, he would now 
present some of the principal considerations which 
had induced him to give the bill then before them, 
and the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) his cordial sane- 
tion and support. The same considerations of 
wisdom and of common prudence which would 
induce an individual to change an agent in whom 
he had reposed a trast, and who had proved un- 
faithful or incompetent, should admonish us, in our 
public capacity, to withdraw our confidence from 
those fiscal agents of the Government who had so 
signaily failed in performing the duties undertaken 
by them. The State banks had been tried as fiseal 
agents of the Government, under circumstances the 
most favorable to success. The nation had seen, 
with astonishment, in a period of profound peace, 
with no public debt burthening our resources, and 
witha Treasury abounding in means beyond all 
former example, the Government of the United 
States suddenly deprived of the means to carry on 
its ordinary operatins, by the determination of the 
banks having possession of its revenues to suspend 
specie payments. Was it the part of wisdom, under 
such circamstances, to renew the connection be- 
tween the Government and the banks? Was it 
proper for those entrusted with the duty of conduct- 
ing public affairs, again to subject the Government 
to the recurrence of the same evil, with, perhaps, 
still more aggravated injury? 

For one, he wished to see the Federal Govern- 
ment taken out of the keeping of irresponsible 
banking corporations, and subject to be controlled 
alone by the wiil of the people, its only legitimate 
masters. So long as banks were made the deposi- 
tories of the public revenue, the Government was 
dependent on them in conducting its most impor- 
tant operations, either in peace or in war. Its 
action might be arrested by their withholding its 
means in periods of the greatest public emergency. 
It could not in war command a squadron to sail 
or put a battalion in motion, if the banks entrusted 
with its revenue should determine to withhold jit. 
Its very existence might be endangered by being 
brought to a pans* for the want of means. The 
reflection was humiliating, that a Government, 
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which was noble in the republican simplicity of its 
structure, and destined to solve the problem of the 
capacity of man to govern himself, should be made 





_to depend on the will of banking corporations for 


so important an element of its success as the cer- 
tain command of its revenue. In placing it, in 
this way, at their mercy, it was exposed in its 
financial affairs to all the evil influences which they 
might exert, whether arising from caprice, political 
hostility, or the vicissitudes of trade. Nor was 
this exhibiting the danger arising from this system 
in its true extent. It could be demonstrated that 
the banks of any single one of the large commercial 
cities, in a period of over-trading, would have it 
entirely in their power, by suspending specie pay- 
ments, to compel a general suspension of all the 


banks throughout the United States; and, by doing . 


so, arrest the regular operations of the Govern- 
ment! The banks of a single city in one of the 
eastern States, ata very gloomy period of the last 
war, availing themselves of the balances which had 
accumulated in their favor, in the course of trade, 
against the large commercial cities of the middle 
Siates, had, by a demand on them for payment in 
specie, caused a suspension by the banks throngh- 
out the United States! ‘This movement struck a 
blow at the Government, which had well nigh 
proved fatal to the success of all its operations in 
the great contest in which it was then engaged. 
That it was, in a great degree, the result of hos- 
tility to the cause iu which the country had 
embarked, was then extensively believed, nor has 
that impression to this day been removed. 

The State banks are, from the course of com- 
mercial transactions, so intimately and closely con- 
nected together, that what affects any portion of 
them in any one of the principal cities, is, to a 
greater or less extent, feli by ail. The stoppage of 
the banks at either of the great commercial pvints, 
almost with the quickness of electricity is felt by 
all, and is followed by all throughout the country, 
as a measure of self-protection. If this was proven 
to have been the case by the occurreuce of that 
kind which took place in the last war, the circum- 
stances of the country which now exist, are still 
more peculiarly calculated to produce such a re- 
sult. The great increase in our internal trade, as 
weil as foreign commerce, and the rapidity of com- 
munication now existing between the remotest 
points of our country, had produced a still closer 
connection and sympathy between the banks than 
formerly existed, and doubly subjected all to the 
danger of being affected by causes operating on a 
few ata single great commercial point. 

He had shown the great uncertainty and danger 
which the Government, by depositing its revenue 
with the banks, would be continually liable to, in 
its financial affairs. He had shown that these re- 
sults might be brought about by the determination 
of the banks, at a single leading commercial city. 
Was it the dictate of wisdom thas to place this 
already great and rapidly growing Republic under 
the control of a few great commercial cities, ina 
matter so materially involving its success, as well 
as its very being? Was it sound policy in that way 
to expose its financial action to the deleterious in- 
fluence of the national bank of England, and the 
great moneyed power of that country?) Much the 
larger poruon of the foreign commerce carried on 
by our great cities was with England. He was 
informed that even a very large portion of the trade 
carried on by American merchants with other 
foreign countries, was conducted by means of credit 
obtained through the great banking houses in that 
country. 

It was the misfortune of our great cities, if it was 
to be regarded as such, almost constantly io stand 
indebted to England in a very large amount. 
Whenever cur merchants overtraded with her toany 
considerable extent, her national bank could, if she 
chose it, produce a pressure through them on our 
city banks, and produce the hazard of their stopping 
specie payments. Her powerfu! agency to accom- 
plish such a catastrophe may be seen in the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by all of our banks which 
has lately occurred in this country. The first 
movement which led -to that unfortunate result was 
that made by that bank, by which she compelled 
thefgreat banking houses of England, connected 
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with the American trade, to discredit American 
merchants. Indebted to England as they were in 
a sum estimated at about thirty millions, and una- 
ble longer to draw bills to meet their payments on 
her banking houses, which had before given them 
almost unlimited credit, they were driven to the 
only other expedient left them of making remuit- 
tances in specie, the demand for which compelled 
the banks first in our great commercial emporium 
to close their vaults. 

Nor would a nationat Bank have shared a dif- 
ferent fate, if one had been in existence, under the 
same overwhelming causes. It would, no doubt, 
have been forced, under the great and extraordi- 
nary pressure for specie, to have yielded to the 
storm. To re-unite the Government with the 
banks, would be, therefore, to subject it, in a 
period of over-trading, to the dangerous influence of 
the great moneyed power of England, operating at 
such a time, first on our merchants engaged in fo- 
reign trade, next on the banks, and, through them, 
on the finances of the Government. It iis indepen- 
dence was to be preserved—if its regular constitu- 
tional action was to be kept up, impelled alone by 
the vigor of the public wili—then the separation of 
its financial interests from the banks entirely was 
a measure indispensable. That alone could se- 
cure to the people, in its administration, those great 
and important ends ina republican form of Go- 
vernment to which he had alluded, and free it 
from the extraneous influences which threatened 
such serious mischief. 

Nothing, said Mr. B. was of greater importance 
to the happiness and prosperity of a people, than 
stability in the monetary concerns of a country. 


“Could any one hope to see so desirable an object 


accomplished so long as the Government remained 
connected with the banks by whom the circulating 
medium of the country was almost entirely sup- 
plied? Could any one hope to see an end of those 
Wars on tne currency, which had been so inces- 
santly waged, for some years past, by the party 
opposed to the administration, in the hope to con- 
vince the people that they had acted unwisely 
in reiusing to agree to the recharter of the national 
bank? Was it to be-expected, if the Government 
was again re-united to the banks, that party vio- 
Jence and ambition would not again strike at the 
moneyed affairs of the country, constituting as they 
did the most sensilive nerve in the body politic, 
with a view to drive the administration from 
power?) When the national bank was refused a 
recharter, it became the signal for that attack on 
the State banks; which has been so incessantly 
kept up ever since. The removal of the 
public deposites from that institution, furnished 
another excuse for the same course of hostility, 
greatly emb.ticred by their having been placed by 
the Government in the State banks. When com- 
mercial embarrassments began to thicken over the 
country, when it was plainly perceived by the 
keen-eyed sagacity of the managers of the moneyed 
power, that the banks had endangered themselves 
by excessive issues, then it was that the war was 
pushed with renewed vigor, in the hope, no doubt, 
that the blow which would result from the suspen- 
sion of specie payments would prove decisive of 
the fate of the administration. 

IIe had noticed some weeks previous to ihe 
banks having stopped specie payments, the simul- 
taneous movements of certain presses, devoted to 
the interests of the Bank of the United States, tend- 
ing to produce that result. They predicted that 
the banks would stop, and some of them zea- 
lously urged them to that course. He did not 
positively know that it was their design, 
Urough the instrumentality of a panic, to bring 
«bout that result, to which their labors had pawer- 
fully tended for so long a time; but the time, the 
manner, and the circumstances, all went strongly 
to favor that supposition. The time selected for this 
movement, when mercantile failures were daily 
occurring, was of ali others the most favorable to 
produce distrust and alarm in the public mind, as 
to the solvency of the banks, and consequently, to 
cause a general demand on them for specie, by 
depositors, and those who held their notes. The 
manner of the attack, by commencing it about the 
same time at three or four important points, distant 
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from each other, showed it to be, if nota Matter 
concert, at any rate a singular coincidens>. * 
circumstances under which it was made Were ar 
ceedingly well calculated to produce the political 
effect doubtless ardently desired by those eae 
in the crusdde against the administration, “Ver 
many of our cilizens were involved jn a 
pecuniary embarrassments, the fruits of the wildes 
speculation. The States—many of them in a 
anticipation of receiving their proportion of the 
surplus yevenue—had embarked in expensive snes 
of improvement; and the whole of the pudiic 
nue belonging to the General Government ie 
deposited in the banks thus liable to be affected. In 
this state of things, it was no doubt imagined by 
many of those who are desperately determined - 
producing a political revolution, that to stop the 
banks was lo pull down the administration. 11 was 
blow which, by the sufferings it inflicted, was to 
awaken the slumbering community to the meriis of 
a national bank. It would disappoint the States jp 
their expectations of receiving the surplus revenue 
Finally, that it would stop the wheels of Govern. 
ment, and afford the enemies of those in power the 
opportunity of exultingly pointing to its bank. 
raptey, and proclaiming the mismanagement of its 
revenues. He regarded the great body of those jn 
opposition as honest and patriotic citizens, and was 
far from believing that they were prompted by such 
motives as he had aliuded to; but at the same time 
he felt regret at being compelled to express the 
belief, forced on him by the circumstances he had 
descrived, that there were some to be found among 
them ready to compass their objects at the expense 
of the prosperity and best interests of their country, 
It would not, he thought, be doubted, on a can. 
did review of the history of the last three or four 
years, that the connection between the Government 
and the banks had invited and been made the cause 
of the harassing warfare which, to subserve party 
purposes, had been, in that space of time; almost 


‘constantly kept up against the deposite banks ; and, 


consequently, afiecting to a great extent the inte. 
rests and business of the country. The streams of 
the money circulation never can run clear or 
smooth while they are liable to be muddied and 
lashed into impetuous violence by being mingled 
with political excitement. The country will be 
perpetually liable to experience inundations at 
one time in its circulation, and at another to suffer 
sudden reactions. The true remedy is, then, to remove 
the cause, by severing the connection between the 
Government and the banks. By doing this, many 
of the most powerful motives to produce agitation 
on this most delicate and sensitive question will be 
effectually removed. 

Another consideration, by no means of secondary 
importance, in favor of such a step, is the expe. 
diency, if not absolute necessity, of confining within 
more moderate bounds the relation of debtor and 
creditor between the Government and its citizens. 
While the banks are employed as the depositories 
of the public revenue, they must necessarily loan 
itout to individuals, to indemnify themselves for the 
trouble and risk in keeping it, and for the interest 
which they are bound to pay on it to the Govern 
meat. The public money thus loaned out by them, 
though nominally due to the banks, is, in reaiity, 
owing to the Government. The relation of debtor 
to it, in this way, becomes ramified throughout 
every part of the country; a relation which, when!! 
exists to any considerable extent, is dangerous to 
the existence of the Government which creates it, 
and destructive of patriotic sentiment in the citizen. 
It is the firebrand by which faction may inflame 
public feeling, and by which civil war may be 
lighted up. If the Government is at any time com 
pelled to demand its money from the banks, when 
they are pressed, designing politicians would not 
fail to ascribe the pressure which it might occasion 
to tyrannical and unworthy motives. 

Let us suppose that the Government, at the pre- 
sent time, instead of granting indulgence to the de- 
faulting banks for the large amount of money due 
it, was to yield to its necessities, and resort 0 
rigid measures to enforce its immediate payment, 
can any one doubt but that appeals would be made 
to all the interested and selfish motives of those 
who are indebted, to array them against those 4! 
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nt in power? We need only refer to the cir- 
~y conduct of a certain class of individuals, 
= ‘had threatened resistance to the Government 
ae ng since, because the postages were demand- 
not pe in the legal currency of the United 
aoe when they well knew it would be an open 
maiation of law lor officers of the Government to 
aceive any over. ' 
The measure proposed was no innovation on the 
ciples of our Government; but was, in fact, a 
= al of those practised on in the early days of 
— ublic,ander the very extensive powers given 
rs Gueretary of the Treasury, by the law first or- 
peti that department. When but few banks 
Ca at that time, individuals engaged in the col- 
ction of the revenue, in many instances, were re- 
gired to keep and disburse the public moneys, 
shen called on by that officer. To him, the 
gsem of collecting, keeping, and disbursing 
the public moneys of the Federal Government, 
hrough its own officers, was the most obvi- 
ogs and simple that could be devised. Nothing 
appeared more natural and appropriate, than 
hat a Government should execute its own 
ws, through officers appointed by itself, and ac- 
countable to its authority. When the Constitution 
was (ramed, there were but few banks in the United 
States. Its framers, therefore, must have intended 
that its finances should be managed by its own offi- 
cers; otherwise they would have given the power, in 
that instrument, to Congress, to create a bank cor- 
ation for that purpose. As the system now pro- 
sed, therefore, was that evidently intended by the 
on of the Constitution, gentlemen paid them 
but a poor compliment when they denounced it as 
fraught with so much danger to the liberties of the 
ople. Of nothing was he more entirely con. 
yinced, than that its tendency was to lessen greatly 
Executive patronage, instead of to increase it, as had 
been so confidently insisted on by those who were 
opposed to it. It proposed no addition to the num- 
ber of public officers already existing. It involved 
an expense of only comparatively trifling amount. 
Where then was the increased patronage so much 
complained of ? That it would greatly diminish 
the patronage of the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment to discontinue the employment of the 
State banks as its fiscal agents, the speeches of gen- 
tlemen in opposition could be cited abundantly to 
prove. 


When the law was, at a former session, under 
consideration, by which they were made the depo- 
sitories of the public revenue, it was then repre- 
sented by them as placing the State banks u_der 
the control of the Executive, and organizing a mo- 
neyed power to be wielded at his will for the de- 
straction‘of the liberties of the country. Politically 
hostile to the administration, as he believed much 
the larger portion of those who managed them were, 
in reality, they brought no strength to the party in 
ower, but were rather the source of weakness. 

tto an administration of congenial politics with 
themselves, they could bring a power and influence, 
dangerous to the liberties of the country. By 
ceasing to employ them, the Government in ef- 
fect removed the means ofits influence froma vast 
number of persons wko were engaged in managing 
those institutions, and, so far as their fiscal agency 
was concerned, were to be regarded as its officers. 


It was then almost susceptible of positive demon- 
stration, that the proposéd measure, by greatly re- 
ducing the number of those engaged in conducting 
the fiscal affairs of the Government, to that extent 
diminished the patronage of the Government. 


The President, in recommending a severance of 
the connection between the Government and the 
banks, had assumed an attitude of dignified firm- 
ness and moral elevation, worthy the character of 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation. It carried out 
the doctrine into practice, that simplicity in the ad- 
ministration of a Government founded on the 
will of the people, while it is the readiest means 
of perpetuating its principles, is the surest way of 
securing their esteem and approbation. It volun- 
tarily proposed to relinquish whatever of power 
and influence might be derived to the Executive 
branch of the Government from a connection with 
moneyed institutions, and in doing so, would leave 
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it to repose on the wisdom of its policy, and the 
merits of its measures, for public support. 

The objection, said Mr. B. that to carry into ef- 
fect the measure proposed, would be an attack on 
the banking institutions of the country, and, through 
them, on the people, was to his mind equally un- 
founded. 

Unless it could be proved that the banks were the 
people, it would, he thought, be difficult to establish 
this assumption. He knew that the paper system 
was rapidly gaining a powerful ascendancy over 


public opinion; but it had not yet so entirely usurped | 


their privileges and prerogatives, as to make then 
avd the banks convertible terms. Whatright, he 
would ask, had the banks to the custody and enjoy- 


ment of the public revenue? Was itatall necessary | 
to the maintenance of their proper credit, that they | 


should be employed to manage it? The first inquiry 
was answered by the conduct of the banks, in with- 
holding from the Government its means, and thus 
crippling its operations. ‘To the second, it may 
very properly be answered that they, like indivi- 
duals, should be left to their own intrinsic merits 
and means to sustain their credit. If they condact 


their business on prudeut and sonnd principles of 


banking, and act with honesty and fairness in their | 


transactions, their credit will be, as a matter of | 


course, established. To that extent they are entitled 
to credit, and no more. Any other credit beyond 
that is fictiuous, and productive of injurious conse- 
quences. 

Many of the banks who had been ia posses- 
sion of the Government deposites, had n» doubt 
been injured by the excesses to which they had 


been stimulated in consequence cf it, excesses pro- | 


ving alike injurious to themselves, and dhose who 
had borrowed of them. Its tendency was io ex- 
pand the paper system beyond its proper bounds, 
by enabling the banks to discount largely on funds 
not their own; and when called for, as they must of 
necessity be by Government at short intervals, the 
frequent consequence would be a pressure on te 
community by the banks who loaned them, that 
they might be enabled to meet the Government de- 
mand. The effect then of using the banks as de- 
positories, in this point of view, is to produce fuc- 
tuations in the bank note currency of the country, 
and to produce those shocks in trade and busi- 
ness, so detrimental to both. 


An objection not less specious and unfeunded, | 


than that which he had just noticed, and which 
had been used as an argument against the policy 
of the bill, was that it attacked, what, in his judg- 
ment, was erroneously calle the credit system. 
Towards the true credit system of the coustry, 
none felt more attachment and respect, and a 
more anxious desire to preserve it, than himself. 
But, if it was meant that the effect of the measure 
would be to put an end to that supendous system 
of legalized fraud and plunder, which, under every 
variety of the paper system, had for some time 
preyed on the industry and prosperity of the 
country, he, for one, would rejoice at such a resu't. 
He most sincerily wished to see that system of 
credit, which was the offspring of merit, probity, 
or wealth, protected to the fullest extent; but not 
that system which prompts its followers to seek 
their ends through all the avenues of gambling and 
fraudulent speculation. It was a system, by which 
the more honest, but less wary, class of society 
were made victems of the schemes and arts of the 
more practiced and designing. 

Among the strong recommendations (continued 
Mr. B.) in favor of placing the public moneys in 
the hands of individual depositories, is the perfect 
and entire po ver which it affords to the Govern- 
ment at all times, through its agents, to look into 
the state of its funds by actual inspection. The 
bill provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause examinations of the moneys on hand 
and accounts of each depository to be made at 
least once a year, and as much oftener as he may 
deem necessary; and, for this purpose, authorizes 
him to appoint special agents. In this way, the 
Government will always be enabled to know the 
actual condition of its finances. This power can 
not be exercised over the State banks, because they 
are corporations existing independently of the will 
of Congress, and, therefore, subject to no mode of 
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investigation by the Secretary of the Treasury other 
than that afforded by their returns. Nor would 
the case, in this point of view, be improved if a 
national bank existed, and was made the deposi- 
tory of the public revenues. The resistance made 
by the officers of the late bank to a committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives to exa- 
mine its condition, shows the power and will of 
moncyed corporations to evade investigation, even 
by those (rom whom they hold their charters. 

As to the comparative safety of the two plans, 
in taking care of the public revenue, as a whole it 


was in favor of the system to be conducted by in- 
dividuals. Some of them might, occasionally, be- 
come detaniters; as, in the management of human 
afiairs, under tie Wisest system, it was impossible 


io avoid casualties and difficulties. But, under no 
circlinstauces, could it be expected a state of things 
would oceur which would deprive the Government 
of the use of its entire means, as had lately been the 
case, by the banks having resorted to a suspension 
of specie payments. In that aspect of the case, 
taen, the question of superior safety was against 
the banks as depositories of the revenue, and in 
favor of the plan proposed. 

‘The proposition of the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) so to amend the bill as to 
make the public dues, of every description, after a 
certain period, payable only in gold or silver coin, 
or in such notes, bills, or paper, issued under the au- 
thority of the United States, as may be directed 
to be received by jaw, met his hearty concurrence. 
The able arguments by which it had already been 
enforced would occasion him to confine his re- 
marks to a few of the principal benefits which 
wonld result to the conniry from its adoption. 

it would, in the first place, free the Federal 
Government from all the casualties, difficulties, 
an{ embarrassments with which its financial 
aciion had been so repeatedly oppressed by the 
receipt of Dank paper. It was not only im- 
portant, in ihe Operations of Government, that it 
should oe able promptly to command its money, 
but that it should be of a kind universally current, 
as weil in the conntry as out of it. Money was the 
great agcut winch gave to Government its action 
aad efficiency. In proportion as it was good, was 
the energy and success of its operations in periods 
of emerzency. In proportion as it was debased, 
Was toaction weakened, and its success jeopardized. 

Much of tne success of a Government depended 
on ats practising the principles of justice in its 
transactions wit its citizens, by which it inspired 
sentiments of respect, and strengthened it in their 
atiections. Disoursing, as it did, annnally large 
s'ms of money in the public expenditures, made 
trroughont the country, it could not fail to lessen 
those sentiments of respect and attachment by 
making its payments in a currency of less value 
than that recognised by its Constitution, because, 
in doing so, it would violate the principles of jus- 
tice which itself had established. 

Again: its tenlency would be, if aided by the 
passage of another bili then on the table, proposing 
to abclish credits in the payment of all the public 
dues, and substitute cash payments in their siead, 
to check that spirit of over-trading and excessive 
importation which had prevailed to such an extent 
among our merchants engaged in foreiga trade. 
From it, evils of the greatest magnitude had arisen 
to the currency of the country, as well as to our 
trade and commerce at home and abroad. The 
great facilities afforded by the banks in obtaining 
loans would powerfully stimulate our merchants to 
over-trade, so long as bank noies were made-receiv- 
alle by our laws in payment of the customs. The 
effect of this measure, then, would be to reduce the 
imports from abroad nearer to the standard of our 
exporis, and remove the evil effects on the business 
and currency of the country, always the conseqnence 
of over-trading. In doing this, the receipts of the 
Government would be lessened and brought down 
to a point making it incumbent on it to practice 
economy in its expenditures. 

Another effect, of not less public utility, which 
would result from it, in his opinion, as auxiliary to 
the benefit of placing the public money in the 
hands of individtial depositories, was the suppres- 
sion, to a great extent, of that system of fraud and 
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speculation in tlie public lands, which was so much 
and so justly complained of throughout the coun- 
try. The Specie circular had proved inadequate to 
effect this object, though it had, no doubt, contri- 
buted to lessen the evil. The specie paid into the 
hands of the receivers for the purchase of public 
lands, was, under the late system, deposited 
in the banks, and by them again loaned out 
to land speculators, by whom it was again paid to 
the receivers, and again deposited in the banks 
—the same identical specie thus performing a per- 
petualround,and employed in that way to effect 
numerous purchases in the public lands. If bank 
notes are again made receivable in the public dues, 
the facility of obtaining them, by loans from the 
banks, will revive the spirit of speculation in the 
public lands, and the pablic domain will soon pass 
almost entirely into the hands of speculators. By 
requiring payment in gold and silver, and placing 
it in the hands of individual depositories when col- 
lected, it effectually cuts off the means of conduct- 
ing these operations: first, because the banks will 
not loan their specie to speculators, when they 
know it will.not be returned to them again in the 
shape of Government deposits. Secondly, when 
paid into the hands of individual depositories, it 
cannot be used in loans to speculators without in- 
curring very severe penalties, but will return to 
circulation among the public only in the form of 
Government disbursements. 

If the observation that the adoption of this prin- 
ciple would furnish “ one currency for the Govern- 
ment, and another, of inferior value, for the peo- 
ple,” was intended for argument, certainly none 
was more shallow and easily refuted. If it was 
intended as a mere atiempt at popular delusion, 
then he would say none was more easily detected. 
To whom, he would ask, did the Government be- 
long, for whom this money was to be collected? 
Why, to the people. ‘To whom did the money be- 
Jong, thus collected? To the people. 
benefit was it to be expended? 
benefit. Nothing could be of such great public 
utility, as the sieady and regular administration of 
the Government, for which purpose it was to be 
used. 

If carried into practice, it was destined, as he be- 
lieved, to perform an eminently beneficial public 
purpose. I[t would raise the Federal Government 
above the influence of bank corporations, and place 
it on its own proper energies, to discharge the great 
and important trusts confided to it. It wou'd bring 
into circulation, necessarily, more of the precious 
metals, and in that way forma mixed currency, 
now almost exclusively composed of paper. The 
liberties and prosperity of the country were now 
almost sinking beneath tle effects and abuses of 
the papersystem. The Federal Government was 
the only power competent to redeem it from that 
situation. It was bound, constitutionally, to exert 
jts powér to restore, 2s far as it could, the only 
kind of currency it was authcrized to establish. 

That it would prove of great advantage to the 
country he could not doubt. Not only to the peo- 
ple themselves, by being the means of diffusing a 
more extensive metallic currency, but to the banks, 
likewise, by affording them, in ifs wider circula- 
tion, a fund to recruit from in times of exigency. 
In short, that which was dencunced as a measure 
destructive to the banks, and to the interests of the 
people, was a measure, in his estimation, emi- 
nently calculated to benefit both. 

Mr. B. in conclusion, said it was now very ap- 
parent, that the decision of Congress would be ul- 
timately narrowed down toa choice between the 
plan of fisea’ agency, then proposed, and the estab- 
lishment of a national bank. The State banks had, 
on a fair trial, proved themselves incapable of ful- 
filling the duties of such a trust, and if again re- 
sorted to, would, in all probability, sooner or later, 
present a repetition of the difficulties in which they 
had recently involved the Government and the 
evuntry. To the creation of a national bank, in 
any form, he had objections of an insuperable cha- 
racter. The argument made by gentlemen who 
had preceded him in debate against its constitu- 
tionality, was unanswered and ananswerable. The 
objections to it, as a measure of expediency, were 
equally strong and decisive The remedy which 
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i would afford would be worse than the disease, 
which its friends professed its capacity to relieve. 
Resides its tendency to produce pecuniary distress 
for some time before it could go into operation, if 
established under the pressure of the present pre- 
tended necessity, 1t would be fixed on the country, 
notwithstanding any abuses it might commit, for 
ages to come. The argument would be constantly 
and readily used, by its advoestes, that it must be 
continued, or the prosperity of the country rained. 

lis snecess would bring into power, ss a neces- 
sary consequence, the political party who have sup- 
ported such a system with such zeal and perse- 
verance, in all its fortunes. With such an institu- 
tion, devoted, as it would be, to the party that 
placed it in ascendancy, the Government would be- 
come stronger than the people, and their will would 
be superseded. It would be hailed as a triumph 
by the friends of the moneyed power in America 
and Europe, over that spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence now existing in the Republic. 
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SPEECH OF MR, CLAY. 
Or ALABAMA, 

In the Senate of the United States, Wednesday, Oct. 
4, 1837.—The bill “ imposing additional duties, 
as depositories in certain cases, on public offi- 
cers,” being under consideration, and on its third 
reading— 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama, addressed the Senate to 
the following effect: 

Mr. Presipent: Before the vote is taken on the 
passage of this bill, I must ask the indulgence of 
the Senate for a few moments. Until very recent- 
ly, [had intended to remain silent; but regarding 
the importance of the measure, its capacity for good 
or evil effects throughout the country, and the re- 
sponsibility of the vote [am about to give, lam 
anxious that the principles and views by which I 
am governed shall be correctly understood. 

By the able debate, which has so long occupied 
the Senate, and to which I have listened with the 
deepest interest and attention, the measure before 
us has been made to assume atriple aspect. Shall 
we pass the bill under consideration, and ccnfine 
the receipt and disburseinent of the nublic money 
to individual officers and agents? Or, shall we 
continue the State banks and loca! institutions as 
onr depositories and agents?’ Or, would it be bet- 
ter to charter a national bank? or recharter the late 
bank of the United States?) Thus has been brought 
in review the whole history of the Government, as 
regards its financial affairs, and its ageney in regu- 
lating the currency of the country. 

I confess, sir, when this delicate and important 
subject was first brought forward, I had some hesi- 
tation, some donbt, as to its probable tendency ; 
but the more I have reflected, deliberated, investi- 
gated the snbject, the better I have become satisfied 
that itseffects will be salutary, in regard to the 
immediate mierests of the Government itself, and 
that they will not be pernicious; but, on the con- 
trary, beneficial to the interests of the people—our 
constituents, 

As the measure was first proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 1 apprehended the disconnec- 
tion—divoree, if you choose—of the Government 
from the hanks would be too sudden, and wou!d 


| consequently cripple the banks, and occasion a 


shock in the monetary affairs of the country gene- 
rally. But, sir, these apprehensions have been 
obviated and removed by the amendment offered 
by the Senator frem South Carelina, (Mr. Cal- 
houn,) as itis now modified. Under that amend- 
ment, the bills of such banks as now pay specie, or 
as may think proper to resume specie payments, 
will be receivable in payment, and to the full 
amount, of all public dues, for customs, lands, etc. 
till the Ist of January, 1839; thereafter, three- 
fourths of such public dues, till the Ist of January, 
1840; thereafter, one-half till the Ist of January, 
1841; and, thereafter, one-fourth till the Ist of 
January, 1842. : 
Here, then, is inducement held out to the banks 
now paying to continue, and to such as have stop- 
ped to resume specie payments. We say to them, 
in effect: * We invite you to resume specie pay- 
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ments; show that you are solvent, that yo 
are cenvertible into specie when desirable, ay; 
will receive them in payment for public Jands pe: 
for all other revenue;” in the strong i ag 
s me of the gentlemen who have addressed ye cs, 
this, and we will endorse your notes.» Whe 
stronger motive could be held out to such bank, 
institutions as are solvent, honest, and desiroes © 
effectuate the purposes of their creation? If the 
public interest and convenience be the Aide 
bank directors, as legitimately they ought he 
they not, by responding to this invitation an4 oe 
on our part, give greater value to their Paper, vive : 
a wider circulation, and adapt it to the wee and ints 
rest of the community? And would not such hans 
as resomed at once derive all the advantage of 
superior credit, furnish the circulating medium 
and do the business of the country, to the eXxelnsion 
of such as failed or refused to comply? The an, 
swer is palpable; no man can doubt on these ques 
tions. 

Again, sir: The change in the mode of collectins 
the public revenue, in the kind of money recejys. 
ble for it, will be so gradual as to occasion to 
shock whatever, to the credit of the banks, or » 
the commercial community. Before we entirely 
discontinue receiving bank paper, more than fry: 
years will have elapsed. All this time wil] te 
allowed for the banks and merchants to adapt their 
business to the new system contemplated, and con. 
form their business to the new state of things, jy 
will give time for the State Legislatures to regnlaje 
their banking institations, so as, in future, to pres 
vent over-issues of paper—to restrain them from 
generating, or encouraging, a spirit of over-trading 
and inordinate speculation—to restrain them from 
making promises they cannot redeem—and thys 
restore to the country a sound circulating medium, 
and the just equilibrium of trade, and b asiness of 
every description. 

Moreover, we, ourselves, shall have time to see 
how the new system works—to check its velocity, 
if it be too great—or accelerate it if it be too slow; 
and moiify it, in all respects, as its results may 
indicate to be safe and expedient. As already 
shown, no change in the description of funds re 
ceivable for public dues, wiil take place for the 
next fifteen months; for the year 1839, a reduction 
of one-fourth; for 1840, one-half may be pnid in 
specie-naying bank paper; and so on to the con 
summation of the plan. If-it be discovered that 
the policy operates injuriously, there will be ample 
time to amend or modify it. 


But, sir, lL have no apprehension that any injo- 
rious result will follow the adoption of this mee 
sure. The chief embarrassments of the comin 
nity have arisen out of inordinate expansions of the 
cirenlating medium, excessive accommodativns, 
begetting extravagance and reckless speculations 
and then sudden contractions, withdrawals of thoe 
enormous loans, reductions of the amount of cit 
culation, and thus, almost in a moment, reducing 
the vatvue of property one-third; sometimes on 
half. ‘The Government deposites have, doubtless, 
heretofore nurtured and increased this propensily 
of all banks to excessive issues and accommodi- 
tions. They have loaned out the public money, a 
if their own; and when called upon to pay it over, 
they have been necessarily compelled to press and 
coerce payments from their borrowers, who had, in 
their turn, treated this borrowed money as the! 
own, and have thus occasioned embarrassment, the 
sacrifice of property, and, in too many instances, 
the impoverishment and ruin of their customers 
To illustrate the correctness of these remarks, | 
need only refer you to the greater pecuniary (is 
tress and embarrassment of communities around 
any of the banks which have been large deposilo- 
ries of the public money, compared with those 
remote from such institutions, If they have no 
large sums of public money on general deposite ot 
which to grant accommodations, they will know 
and understand better the proper limits to prescribe 
to their liberality; they will have no fluctuations, 00 
augmentations or diminutions of capital to m+ 
‘ead them; their accommodations will be more 
uniform, and the amount of their circulation beat 
some relation to the amount of specie in theif 
vaults, This being brought about, the value o 
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produce and property of all descriptions will be 
wore steady and uniform: we shall not have a 
Cia costing a thousand or fifteen hundred dol- 
lars to-day, sold twelve months hence to pay halt 
the amount of consideration—land at one time 
worth fifty dollars per acre, at another not more 
than twenty—and our great staple one while com- 
janding twenty-five dol’ars, and then not worth 
del. he nl se eactinee 
Let it not be said that the withdrawal of ten or 
rrelve millions of dollars from the banks, were it 
even true that it is to be locked up for the year, is 
to produce any ruimous effect on the business of a 
eountry requiring a circulation of from one hun- 
fred and eighty to two hundred millions. Twelve 
millions will be a sufficient sum to carry on the 
Government, if economically administered; and, if 
colected and disbursed as the bill proposes, it will 
not be withdrawn from circulation or the general 
use. While it is being received almost daily, it 
wii] be returning to the circulation in payments to 
the officers and agents of the Government, and 
those engaged in the public works, through whose 
hands it will pass into those of the farmers, who 
sopply them with subsistence; of the mechanics 
who build their houses and make their implements 
of husbandry; of the merchants who supply them 
with foreign and domestic manufactures; and, 
though last, not least with many of us, into the 
hands of keepers of hotels and boarding houses. 


Of the large sums which.are almost daily paid to | 


the heads of departinents and their subordinate 
officers, to members of the two houses of Con- 
gress, to the military, judicial, and other officers of 
this Government, how much is locked tp and with- 
held from circulation? Is it not a practical truth, 
which can be attested by all, that most of it is 
immediately paid out again to some of the other 
classes? How many members of Congress, heads 
of departments, or clerks, did any one ever know 
to hoard money or get rich? The question is 
almost enough to produce a melancholy smile. 
A member of Congress, or any other officer of the 
Government, get rich! Why, sir, it is absurd: 
we all (at least many of us) can too truly attest 
the groundlessness and absurdity of such a propo- 
sition. 

Then, why talk of abstracting from the business 
operations of society the amount of the necessary 
revenue for the support of Government, as if, like 
the miser, the recipients would lock it up, or place 
itin the strong bor uf our Treasury, never again to 
see the light of day! Any such idea must be, prac- 
tically, without foundation. With what propriety can 
gentlemen insist that we are establishing one cur- 
rency for ourselves, and another for the people. 
No Senator has proposed, and I venture to say no 
one will propose, that the public dues should be te- 
ceived in any thing but gold and silver, specie pay- 
ing bank paper, or Government securities or paper. 
No one, here, has offered a proposition that the 
Government shall receive depreciated bank paper, 
and I trust never will. Do gentlemen pretend that 
itis for the individual benefit of the officers of Go- 
vernment, that specie, or itsequivalent, is required? 
On the contrary, is it not to sustain the Govern- 
ment and its credit, and to give efficiency to its 
operations? 

Ithas been well maintained, that it will have the 
effect of making the local bank paper better. The 
issues of the banks being restricted, their paper 
will be convertible into specie; for all local pur- 
poses, at ieast, t will be of equal :alue, and an- 
swer the same ends; and if the banks are rendered 
sound, any one having theif paper may get the 
specie, if desired. 

Bat, sir, it is said this bill, if passed, will greatly 
increase the Executive patronage. This objection 
seems to have been transferred from the deposite 
banks, to which it was formerly urg d, by the op- 
ponents of the Administration, and applied to the 
system under cunsideration, so soon as it was pro- 
posed by the Executive. Whilst the late plan of 
receiving and disbursing the public money prevail- 
ed, the “pet banks” were to be regarded as the 
most execrable instruments of despotism ever con- 
ceived; as increasing the Executive patronage 
host enormously; as placing both the purse and 
the sword jn the ‘hands of: the President; as sub- 
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jecting every thing to the. will of one man. Now, 
we find some of those, who formerly held these 
sentiments towards “the league of banks,” after 
they have failed to realize the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the Administration and the people, 
ready to continue them, and deprecating the adop- 
tion of the policy recommended, as dangerously 
increasing the power of the Executive! According 
tomy view of the subject,the Executive power 
and patronage will be greatly diminished by the 
proposed change. It has not been yet recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, so far as I have 
seen, to increase the number of collecting and dis- 
bursing agents; and I see little necessity for the 
employmen?t-of any additional officers, unless it be 
a few clerks. In most places, the same officers 
who have heretefore collected and paid over the 
public revenue to the banks, can collect, keep, and 
pay itout with equal facility. But, suppose one 
hundred additional officers were necessary, would 
it so increase the power of the Executive 2s tocom- 
pare with that of seventy or eighty banking institu- 
tions? It is fair to suppose that there would be an 
average of a hundred stockholders, or more, in 
every institution—amounting in the aggregate to 
eight or tes thousand. These would be, principally, 
men of wealth and influence in society. Would 
not this number of individuals, under the influence 
of the Executive, with the control of such a vast 
amount of capital, be more dangerous to our liber- 
ties, than a few additional collectors or clerks, 
hound and restricted, as they are intended to be, 
by the provisions of this bill? It seems to me, sir, 
that instead ef increasing, ths measure might be 
much better entitled, @ bill to diminish Executive 
patronage. 4 

Sir, the Government ought, always, to be able 
to command its funds, and have them ever ready to 
meet any exigency. Experience has taught us, 
that this can not be expected while we rely on 
banks. Gentlemen tell us, that although the State 
banks have failed to meet our expectations, we 
ought to continue their agency. They ask us, 
would we discontinue the use ef steamboats, be- 
cause a boiler may sometimes explode, and produce 
fatal results?) By no means, sir, while care and 
skill may reasonably be expected to insure safety, 
and prevent such calamities. But were we to 
discover that the machinery 1s entirely uncontrol- 
lable, and the boiler liable to spontaneous combus- 
tion—carrying universal misery and death a nongst 
the passengers and crew, in despite of all the sci- 
ence, vigilance, and fidelity of the engineer—wou!ld 
it be wise or prudent to trust ourselves on board? 
What would have been the situation of the country 
in May last, when the banks suspended specie pay- 
ments, had we been involved in war with some 
powerful foreign enemy? Whatever might have 
been the emergency, we should not have been able 
to have commanded the resources of the nation. 
We might have been without a dollar for the pay 
or subsistence of an army to resist the invaders; 
our energies would have been crippled; and the 
most disastrous consequences might have followed. 
When we find that such is the unfortunate ten- 
dency of “ the experiment,” as gentlemen choose 
to call it, it is ttme we should abandon it, by whom- 
soever instituted or approved heretofore. 

But, sir, was not the Bank of the United States 
an “experiment,” and has not that also failed to 
answer just expectation? No other Government, 
but our own, ever did employ such a fiscal agent, 
with powers of the same magnitude. It was, in- 
deed, a fearful experiment, and well nigh fatal in 
its restilis. Yet, the recharter of the late United 
States Bank, or the establishment of a new one, is 
now announced, as the only efficient remedy—the 
sovereign panacea—for existing evils. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) has, to my aston- 
ishment, gone so far as to identify the establishment 
of such an institution with the permanency of the 
Union! It would seem, the question of a national 
bank is always portentous—involving consequences 
of the most alarming character. Shortly after the 
removal of the deposites from the late Bank of the 
United States, we were told, by the same distin- 
guished gentleman, that we were then “in the 
midst of a revolution!” and the sentiment was 
responded to, by the presses and politicians of the 





opposition, from ene ead of the Union to the other. 
We were told, on the very floors of Congress, that 
the deposites must restored to, or a revolution 
was athand. The same sentiment was announced, 
when two members of Congress, during the same 
panic session, addressed an assembled muliitude in 
Baltimore on Sunday. According to the news- 
papers of the day, it was said by way of justifica- 
lion, “there were no Sabbatns in revolutionary 
times!” Sir, the subject of a national or United 
States bank can not be touched without an attempt 
to produce excitement and agitation. It affords 
one of the most conclusive reasons against the es- 
tablishment of such an institution, that it has the 
ability to produce such tremendous eflects. The 
concentration of such an immense moneyed power, 
in the hands of a few individuals, is at war with 
our peace and quiet; too dangerous to our liberties. 
It would soon contro! all our elections, from the 
highest to the lowest, and direct the operations, nay 
usurp the powers, of the Government itself. 

The main, if not the exclusive, inducement relied 

on by most of the friends of the late Bank of the 
United States, to justify its establishment, was to 
make it the depository of our public moneys, and 
the fiscal agent of the Government. I repeat, sir, 
that it fai/ed to answer the purposes of its creation. 
I lay down the bread proposition, and undertake 
to demonstrate its correctness, by a reference to 
historical facts, thatit was neither a safe nor fil de- 
pesitory or fiscal agent. No agent can be safe and 
proper that refuses obedience lo the instructions of his 
principal, or wilful/y acts at variance with them; nor 
can that agent be suitable that seeks to control his 
principal. ‘To this prc position, no intelligent and 
imparual individual or tribunal, can withhold ready 
assent. IT might refer to many acts of the institu- 
tron alluded to, showing its unfitness under the prin- 
ciple laid down; a few may suflice on this occa- 
sion. 

“To pay the debts” of the nation is a power as 
expressly confided to Congress, and the Executive 
officers of the Government, as any other to be found 
in the Constitution. In the performance of this 
duty, about the month of March, 1832, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury gave notice to the president of 
the bank of the intention of the Gov: rnment to re- 
deem one-half of the three per cent. stocks, (amount- 
ing to about to about six and one-half millions of 
dollars,) on the first day of July thereafter. The 
president immediately visited Washington, and 
urged and procured the postponement of payment, 
for the accomm~« dation of the bank, till the frst 
day of the succeeding October. Finding it incon- 
venient to make the payment, as the time approach- 
ed, “the president of. the bank, and the exchange 
committee, determined to open a negouation in 
in Europe, for the postponement, for one year, of 
the payment of five millions of the three per 
cent. stocks held abroad; but they carefully 
concealed their intention from the Government, 
and there is strong reason to believe, indeed it 
is certain, that it was concealed also from the Go- 
vernment directors, (placed there to represent the 
stock, and protect the interest of the United States,) 
and from the board itsel!.””. An arrangement was 
accordingly made by the agent, thus sent, ‘* with 
the house of Barings, Brothers, and Co. of Londen, 
providing for the purchase or postponement of five 
millions of the stock,” alluded to, for one year longer’, 
than the time appointed for payment, ‘ The Ba- 
rings proceeded, under this contract, to make pur- 
chases of stock, on account of the bank, and for the 
bank, to the amount of $1,798,597 57, and pro- 
cured the postponement of $2,376,481 45, in all 
amounting to $4,175,079 02.” The speedy extin- 
guishment of the public debt was ai the time the 
favorite and laudable policy of the adminis- 
tration; indeed, it was the anxious desire of the 
great mass of the people; yet, this fiseal agent 
thought proper to pursue its own course, and dis- 
ebey the express order of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Not only this, but showing a disregard of 
all obligations, it violated the express letter, as 
well as4spirit of the charter, which declares it 
“ shall net be at Liberty to purchase any public debt 
whatever.” 

Again, sir: The pension law of June 7, 1832, 
required payments to be made, “at such places and 
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times, as the Secretary of the Treasury may direct.” 


A joint resolation, which passed subsequently, 
transferred this duty, withthe power of perform- 
ing it, to the Secretary of War, instead of the 
Secretary of the 'l'reasury. Under these circum- 
stances, the Secretary of War directed the transfer 
of the funds, books, and papers of the pension 
agency, in the possession of the Bank of the United 
States, to the Girard Bank. The president of the 
United States Bank refused to comp/y with this order; 
attempted to prove, by argument, that the Secre- 





tary was ignorant of his duty, and misunderstood . 


the Jaw; and, adds insult to disobedience, by say- 
ing, “that if the bank makes the trausfer pursuant 
to the order, its accounts may be disallowed by the 
accou ating officers!” Can any one believe this 
was the true reason? Could it have been reasona- 
bly supposed that the subordinate officers of a de- 
partment would disallow a claim arising under the 
order of its head?) Whatever may have been the 
opinion of the president, or the board of directors, 
it was, practically, a refusal of the agent to obey, 
and an altempt to control the principal. 

To guard the interest of the United States as a 
stockholder, and to enable the Government to see 
how far its agent faithfully performed the trust re- 
pesed, the charter expressly provides “ that it shall, 
at all times, be lawful for a committee of either 
House of Congress, appointed for that purpose, to 
inspect the books, and to examine into the proceedings” 
of the bank. Yet it will be recollected that, ia the 
spring of 1834, a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, appointed for the purpose, visited Phila- 
deiphia, and made an attempt, but were demed the 
opportunity of making such an examin .tion as 
they proposed, and as was contemplated by the 
charier. Here, again, was a palpable disregard of 
the law of its very existence, and the assumption of 
the right to resist the acknowledged organ of the 
Government. This refusal on the pari of the offi- 
cers of the bank went to defeat the ony means 
provided to enable the Government to deicct vio- 
Jations of the charter, to arrest the abuse of the 
privileges conferred, and preserve its interest. 

Did this fiscal agent show its fitness anc claim 
to our confidence in ‘the transaction of the draft 
drawn on the French Government for the first 
instalment of the indemnity payable under the 
treaty of 1831, when it claimed damages, on its 
protest for non-payment, to the amount of about 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, having im 
the mean time in its own hands, employed for its 
own benefit, a much larger amount of the money 
of the Government than that called for in the bill? 
In this instance, too, the bank pursued its usual 
course, by making itself the arbiter of its own 
cause, withholding the funds of the Government to 
the amount of its pretended claim, and not having 
paid them over to the present day. 

Sir, I ask, can an institutioa be a safe and pro- 
per fiseal agent which has so repeatedly and 
recklessly violated the terms of its charter, defied and 
disobeyed the orders of the Government, and ma- 
nifested its subordination to no law, but its own 
capricious will? Can that depository be safe, 
which withholds the funds of the Governinent wnen 
demanded, assumes the right to determine the ex- 
tent of its own liabilities, and arrogates the power 
“to see the laws faithfully executed,” to the ex- 
clusion of the Chief Magistrate, the constitutional 
organ, charged with that duty?) On the same prin- 
ciple, the directors of the bank might have refused 
the payment of money, under circumstances of 
the greatest possible emergency. They might have 
differed in opinion with the constituted authorities, 
in regard to the policy, or jastness of a war, er 
have determined that it had been unconstitutionally 
waged, and withheld the means of carrying it on. 
Admit the right of any fiscal agent to judge when 
it is proper to pay over the funds of the Govern. 
ment, though orcered and required by the proper 
organ of the Executive, and you at once place 
them beyond its control, whatever may be the 
exigency. 

Even now, as I have been recently informed, the 
officers of the bank refuse to furnish the Secretary 
of the Treasury detailed statements of the manage- 
ment of the stock, one-fifth of which belongs to the 
Government, in direct violation of the fifteenth 
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fundamental article of the corporation. Thus the 
Government is denied information of the condition 
of its interest, amounting to seven millions of dol- 
lars. It is also understood, that a large amount of 
the notes of this institution (perhaps equal to 
$7,090,000 or $8,000,000) are now in circulation, 
having, as itis believed, been reissued since the 
expiration of the charter. 

I beg gentlemen, who imagine that a majority of 
the people are favorable to the establishment of a 
national bank, to recollect that these transactions are 
too recent, and have made teo deep an impression 
on the public mind, to be so soon forgotten. The 
intelligent freemen of this country can never forget 
the panic of 1824, when, in the midst of prosperity, 
and in a state of profound peace, the late bank and 
its friends left no effort untried to agitate and con- 
vulse the country from Maine to New Orleans, 
for the purpose of extorting from their fears what 
was condemned by their judgment—a recharter. 
Those of the west and southwest, I am sure, can 
never cease to remember the treatment they re- 
ceived at the period alluded to, when, after inordi- 
nate expansions of its accommodations for some 
time preceding, it began suddenly to curtail about 
the month of Augusi, 1833, and by the month of 
March following, had withdrawn from its branches 
in the valley of the Mississippi about three mil- 
lions and a half of dollars; and, of this enor- 
mons sum, nearly one million of dollars was 
withdiawn from the branch of the city of New 
Orleans alone, the great emporium of all that 
fertile region. No period of the year could have 
been so inauspicious tothe interests of the inha- 
tants in that quarter of the Union, for so sudden 
ard large a contraction of accommodations. It 
was the market season for all the products of the 
West, and the great staple of the South; and sucha 
step was caiculated to produce, and doubtless did 
have, most injurious effects on prices generally. 
But, sir, the intelligent and hardy yeomanry of that 
great region could neither be cajoled, nor terrified 
into acquiesence. Appreciating their constitutional 
liberty as above all price, they resisted all the ma- 
chiaations by which they were sought to be influ- 
enced or controlled, with a degree of inflexibility 
axd moral firmness which would have done honor 
to any age, or any country. 

Judging from the experience of the past, it seems 
to be «mong the unfortunate and most reprehensi- 
ble characteristics of these great moneyed cor- 
porations, to intermeddle with the political affairs 
of the country. We have the high authority of the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) who was also 
a member of the Senate in 181], that the old 
Bank of the United States was obnoxious to 
this charge. In his able and eloquent speech, de- 
livered on that occasion against the bank, he made 
the imputation, on evidence which he declared 
satisfactory to himself, especially as regarded the 
evercise of its influence in support of Jay’s treaty. 
We can not forget that the late Bank of the United 
States entered the arena of politics, almost with- 
eut the modesty to attempt concealment. Up to 
the year 1829, when the late President first inti- 
mated the inexpediency of rechartering it, the sum 
paid for printing had not amounted to a thousand dol- 
lars in any one year; and, in some years, had been 
less than two hundred. Immediately afterwards, 
however, this item of expenditure began rapidly 
to argument and at the close of the year 1832, (ac- 
cording to the memorial of the Government direct- 
ors,) for the three and a half years preceding, the 
amonnt paid for printing was about $100,000! One 
fitth of this sum (being $20,000) was the money of 
the people, expended not for any legitimate object 
under the charter, but to prostrate the then admin- 
is'ration, and bring into power anuther disposed to 
favor its designs, and perpetuate its existence. 
What inducement could have prompted a- loan of 
more than $52,000 to the two editors of a widely 
circulating and influential political paper, against 
all the ordinary rules of banking, without indorsers, 
and a portion of it payable in five annual instalments? 
Whatever may have been the motive, the effect was 
scon apparent. For a long period before this “ fair 
business transaction,” the paper alluded to had 
been “warmly opposed” to the bank; a few 
days afterwards, it became its apologist, and then 
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its friend. These things can not, ought po} to y 
forgotten. oe re 
Sir, disguised as it may be,the real issue js js. sim 
or no bank?) Whether, after all the evidence * be : 
have had, we shall renew the “ experiment” sou 
a great national bank, with capital anq is um 
sufficient to control the numerous State ee I 
tions, and regulate the currency of our whole Aes, Aer 
try? Ay, sir, to control and regulate the Guy : wit 
ment itself. And what reason have we to su 7 Iti 
that another institution, with like powers and dis 


privileges, would not be equally obnoxious? Hare thr 


we any assurance that human 


nature has me 


changed in all its principles, and propensitia) cot 
Has man, within the short period of one or ty, rie 
years, become less avaricious, less corrupt, or le $0 
ambitious of power? If gentlemen say, we can the 
impose new, or additional restrictions—[ ag En 
what avail will it be? The charter made the ja, lie 
bank the fiscal agent of the Government; yet, in. cla 
stead of subordination and obedience, we haf of 
seen it seeking to control its principal, and viol, as 
ing its commands. The charter expressly declares by 
“jt should not be at liberty to purchase any pubji no 
debt whatsoever;” yet we have seen it secretly, ani Jat 
in opposition to the instructions of the Secretary of ar 
the Treasury, purchasing a portion of the pubjj. fim of 
debt, in the form of 3 per cent. stocks. By the Jor 
charter, it was bound, “whenever required,” tj tic 
“give the necessary facilities for transferring ih. eV 
public funds from place tu place;” yet it refused sil 
transfer the funds of the Government to the Girar; di 
bank. ButI will not fatigue the Senate, by Teciling sp 
further evidences of its total disregard of all the re. ed 
strictions imposed by the charter, on the late bank, m 
It managed to elude the most efficient means pro. P 
vided to insure a revocation of its charter, on ih k 
ground of its violation, by refusing, as befor th 
shown, to submit to an examination of the con. a 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and by st 
proved, most conclusively, that a moneyed corpon. v 
tion can be restrained by no compact, however s b 
lemn, by no penalties, however severe. t 
Sir, the power and irresponsibility of such a 
institution were properly understood, and depre d 
cated, on the attempt, in 1811, to renew the charter fi 
of the first Bank of the United States. The hone h 
rable Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) « d 
whom I have before alluded, in reference to th 0 
capital then contemplated, much smaller, it ma 4 
be presumed, than would now be satisfactory, ther I 
asked—‘‘may not the time arrive when the concen 
tration of such avast portion of the circulating 
medium of the country in the hands of any corpo ’ 
ration, will be dangerous to our liberties? By whon ‘ 
is this immense power wielded? By a body, who, ‘ 
in derogation of the great principle of all our insu. ’ 
tutions—responsibility to the people—is amenable 
only to a few stockholders, and they chiefly fo 
reigners.” The distinguished gentleman also a: t 
luded, on that occasion, with great force, to the 
dangerous potency of such an institution, in times 


of domestic or foreign war. How much more ap 
palling would be the power deprecated, if, in adi 
tion to the vast concentration of individual capiial, 
which would now be expected, it should alsu be 
come, as desired, the depository of all the treasure 
of the Government, and its fiscal agent! 
Gentlemen have ascribed to a national bank a 
efficiency and infallibility which are not support 
by past experience. Neither of the institutions 
chartered by Congress was in operation in ume af 
war with any foreign power. Whether, unde 
such circumstances, they would have had te 
ability to sustain themselves, can not now be dete 
mined. We know, however, that in the eat) 
period ef the late bank it became much emba 
rassed, was in great danger of stopping paymet', 
and was only extricated by the great sagacily ant 
financial skill of Mr. Cheves. We have seen the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania, with as muc 
capital, and, as it is alleged, a better charter than! 
had from this Government, sink under the pressut 
of the times, in common with similar institatoss 
throughout the country. It is known, too, ‘ti! 
the Bank of England, with its immense capital, ? 
all the favor that could be conferred by that power 
ful Government, was unable to sustain itself dais 


a period of war, and actually suspended spt? 
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ments for more than twenty years. From these 
facts, we are not authorized to conclude that a 
similar national institution in this country would 
be able to afford the Government or the people a 
sound currency, OF the necessary fiscal aid, in the 
time of our greatest need. ; 
In regard to the passage of the bill under consi- 
eration, we are met, by gentlemen opposed to it, 
with the objection that it 1s “another experiment.” 
It is true, Sir, that the collection, safe keeping, and 
disbursernent of the public revenue, exclusively 
through the officers and agents of the Govern- 
ment, has, not been sufficiently practised in this 
country to give it the sanction of our own expe- 
rience. But though it may be new here, it is not 
<q in some of the most enlightened Governments of 
the world. It has been long tried, with success, in 
England and France. In the former, the pub- 
ji¢ revenue is gathered fiom the people by a 
class of officers called collectors and distributors 
of stamps. When so collected, it is paid over to 
a superior class of oflicers cailed receivers general, 
by whom it is paid into the Exchequer; where 
nothing is received but cash, or what is, by 
law, recognised as such. The funds, thus received, 
are kept in the Exchequer, and disbursed by the 
officers of the Treasury. This system has been so 
Jong pursued in England, where they have a na- 
fional bank, that it must be regarded as the highest 
evidence of its successful operation. In France a 
similar practice prevails. ‘There, too, the taxes of 
diferent kinds are collected by local officers, in 
specie, or Government drafts, which are deemed 
equivalent, and paid over to creditors, or local pay- 
masters or receivers. The residue is remitted to 
Paris under direction of a proper officer, and there 
kept in Exchequer chests. It appears then, sir, if 
this be an “experiment,” it has been well tried; 
and, as the highest evidence of its approval, it is 
still continued by Governments having the full ad- 
vantage of all the lights of experience. If it has 
been successiul with them, it is not unreasonable 
to conclude it will eventuate in like manner here. 
The provisions of the bill, now on its passage, 
Mr. President, embrace every guard and guaranty, 
for the security of the public treasure, and its 
honest and faithful disbursement, which could be 
devised. Under them, I believe, these desirable 
objects will be accomplished. With these views, 
of this important measure, I feel bound to give it 
my support. 


Norg.—In the course of ais remarks, Mr. Cray of Alabama, 
alluded to the argument of Mr. Cuay of Kentucky, that the 
charter of a national bank and the permanency of the Union 
were identified; and also remarked on the declaration made by 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) shortly 
afier the removal of the deposites, (mae in Philade!phia,) that 
“we were in the midst of a revolution.”” He also spoke of ce- 
clarations made in newspapers and elsewhere, that the de- 
posites must be restored, or a revolution was at hand; and 
that matters went se far, according to the accounts of the news- 

pers, that two members of Congress addressed the mob at 

\imore on Sunday; and,as he understood it, one of those 
members had said, by way of apology that there were no 
Sabbaths in revolutionary limes. 

When Mr. Cray of Alabama concluded his speech— 

Mr. WEBSTER rose, and thanked him for having alluded to 
the subject; that he knew such a report had been ia circulation 
through the newspapers, as that he, or awother gentleman, (Mr. 
Binney,) then a member of the other House, had made it: but 
that it was false and calumnious; that he heard no such re- 
mark made on that occasion. 

Mr. CLAY rejoined, that he believed, whatever miglit be the 
character of the report, it had emanated from newspapers 
which supported the correctness of the gentleman’s position; 
that he spoke from the newspaper account, which he had never 
before heard controverted. 

Mr. SOUTHARD followed Mr. Cay in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CLAY of, Kentucky asked for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill, aad they were ordered, and were—yeas 26, 
— 20, as follows: 

_YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
Lyun, Lyon, Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, 
S:vier, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, Wil- 
liams, Wright, and Young—26. 

_NAYS—Messra. Bayard, Black, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davia, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, McKean, 
Nicholas, Prentiss, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Swift, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, and White—20. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama again alluded to the Sunday affair, 
aod produced the tenth volume, part second, of Gales and Sea- 
ton’s Register of Debates of 1833-4, and, with the leave of the 
Senate, read the following report of Mr. Webster’s own account 
of the affair alluded to, just after his return from Baltimore ; 

Ving premised that, from the statement of the Senator from 

husetts, no man would hare supposed that any euch 
remark had been made on the occasion by any one. 

“Mr. Wepsrer said that he was very sorry to be compelled 
rise again on thiasubject. But circumstances had come with- 
in his own knowledge which he deemed it neccesary to mention. 
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When he arrived in Philadelphia, on his return to Washington, 
he received information of thevery extraordinary commuuica- 
tion sent bythe President to the Senate; and eecrtainly all that 
he conversed with, viewed it with the utmost alarm and disap- 
probation. When he arrived at Baltrmore, he found multitudes 
of people in the streets, ceriainly not assembled in a riotous 
manner, but evincing a deep state of feeling from some great 
cause. When the boat arrived at the wharf, a gentleman came 
forward, and introduced one venerable man, who addressed 
him by saying, “I am amember of the Presbyterian church: 
and you may be surprised to see me m the crowd on such aday; 
but I remember that we had no Sabbaths in revolutionary times 
to interfere with our duty to our country. We know that our 
liberties are in danger; and we come down to you for the pur 
pose of waking you acquainted with our true situation, and to 
ask what we are to dependon.” 

Having read this extract from Mr Wepsrer’s account in 
the Senate, just after his retury from Baltimore— 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama, said he was willing to submit it to 
the Senate how far the déclaration of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—that he had heard mo such remark as the one men 
tioned at the-Baltimore Sabbath meetipg—was correct 

Mr. WEBSTER replied that he certainly did not make any 
personal imputation against the Senator irom Alabama, im 
what he had before stated, but agalast the newspaper 1eport. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama, rejoined that he (Mr. C.) certainly 
did not understand the Senator from Massochusetts (Mr. W.) 
as so intending, or he should have treated him very ditlerently 
from what he did on the sccasion. 





REMARKS OF MR. THOMAS, 
Or Marycanp, 
In the House of Representatives, September —, 1837— 

In reply to’ remarks of Mr. Brppir, concerning 

a bankrupt law. 

Mr. THOMAS did not rise to participate in 
the discursive debate which had been invited by 
the speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Biddle.) His attention had. been attracted by 
the closing remarks ot that gentleman, and he 
would do now, what he had desired to do a few 
days since, and submit to the House, and to the 
country, a brief explanation, due to the commit- 
tee of which he had the honor to be the chairman. 

When the gentleman from Pennsylvania hereto- 
fore called on the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to respond to certain inquiries, Mr. T. was 
about to give a full and detailed reply, but was 
warned by the Chair that such a proceeding would 
not be in order. Subsequently, a resolution de- 
claring that it is inexpedient to report a bankrupt 
law at this special session of Congress, was adopt- 
ed in the commitiee, and it became his duty to pre- 
sent it to this House. After the resolution had 
been agreed to by the committee, he inquired of the 
members present whether he should state to the 
House the reasuns by which they had been influ- 
enced; and was told, that it would be most agreea- 
ble to all concerned to have the conclusion they 
had come te announced without comment. ‘This 
was accordingly done. 

The manner in which these proceedings have 
been adverted to by the gentleman, calls for a few 
words in explanation, to guard against misappre- 
hension. 

There has been no purpose to disguise the opi- 
nions of the Judiciary Committee, or of any of its 
members, on the grave subject committed to their 
consideration. ‘The members have been frank with 
each other in the committee room, and have noth- 
ing to conceal from this House, or from their con- 
stituents. Itis to be hoped that no man supposes 
that they have sought to avoid a direct decision on 
any question that could be at this time, with pro- 
priety, disposed of. At their first meeting, no opi- 
nion could be forra:d as to the probable duration of 
the present session of Congress. If it was to be 
extended beyond the first Monday of December, 
ample time would be afforded to act upon the busi- 
ness to be reported by the Committae of Ways and 
Means, and also to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy. But if the session was to be closed 
before that period, and in time for members to go 
home, and return again, all foresaw that the whole 
time of the House would be engrossed by the mea- 
sures expected from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Under these impressions, the committee 
determined not to act upon the matter referred to 
them, until they could be satisfied that the House 
would take that subject into serious consideration 
at the present session. After it had been ascer- 
tained that the present session would not be blended 
with the regular session of Congress, the committee 
again asselnbled, all the members being present but 
one, (Mr. Hoffman.) A motion was made that 
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the committee be discharged frora the consideration 
of the policy of establishing a uniform system of 
This proposition was rejected—for it 
two, against it six votes. The resolution declaring 
it to be inexpedient to report a bankrupt bill at the 
present session was then adopted without opposition. 

These particulars are given, that the public may 
see that a decided majority of the committee are 
disposed to examine further at the next session, 
if that duty should be imposed upon them, into 
the propriety of exercising the powers conferred 
on Congress respecting bankruptcies. 

The establishment of a uniform system on that 
subject is now a work of great difficulty and delica- 
cy. The people of the several States have been 
long accustomed to imsolvent systems, differing 
essentially from each other. Ii an attempt is to be 
made to supersede them by a general law of the 
United States, it is certainly desirable that ample 
opportunity should be first afforded for a full de- 
velopment of public opimon on the subject. Since 
the Message of the President, and the report ef the 
Secretary, was referred, a very short time has 
elapsed. Notwithstanding this, if the committee 
had supposed that there existed any necessity what- 


| ever for speedy action, they would doubtless have 


proceeded with the lights already before them. But 
this 1s manifestly not the case. We have been in- 
vited by the President and the Secretary of the 


Treasury to explore the power granted to this Go- 


veenment concerning bankruptcies, to see whether 


| we can not, ina manner authorized by the Con- 


stitution, impose some salutary check upon 
the issue of paper money, and guard against 
a recurrence of that great catastrophe which 
has inundated the whole country with a 
depreciated currency. The evil to be remedied 


| grows out of the mismanagement of the banking 


corporations created by the several States. Now, 
whether the operations of a bankrupt system is to 
be extended to banks already in existence, or only 


| to such as may be hereafter created, there can be 


no necessity for hasty action. It is not probable 
that any State will, under existing circumstances, 


| create any more institutions similar to those 


whose dark bodies now cloud the landscape of 
the whole Union, and whose misconduct and 
misfortunes have prompted a thorcugh examina- 


| tion into all the powers of this Government, 


to discover, if possible, some means to make 
them respect our fixed policy, and act in strict 


| subordination hercafier to the laws of the land. 


Neither is it probable that Congress would be 
inclined to subject existing banks, without delay, 
to the operations of a bank law. Time ought to 
be given to these institutions, on account of their 
numerous stockholders and debtors, to recover 
from the dilemma into which they have fallen. 
Before we undertake to enforce a new rule of 


| morals, altering e:sentially the past policy of the 
| country, all parties to be affected should have 
time to prepare for the change. 


In no event, then, 
can there be a necessity for acting on the re- 
commendation of the President, concerning banks, 
at the present session. At the regular ses- 


| sion it can be deliberately disposed of with- 


out injustice to any interest involved. More- 
over, it will be perceived, that neither the Message of 
the President, nor the report of the Secretary, refer- 
red to the committee, contains any proposition to 
devise a general system of bankruptcy, applicable 
to merchants and others: and the committee believ- 
ed that they would not have met the expectations 
and requirements of the country, if they had report- 
ed a bill applicable to banking corporations alone. 
Between the close of this and the commencement 
of the next session, the public mind may be turned 
to this very important subject, and Congress will 
re-assemble in December, with the advantage of 
much additional information. 

How far these considerations, or any of them, 
have operated on other members of the Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. T. was not- prepared to say. 
Suggestions similar to these were made, when the 
resolution. was assented to, which has been handed 
to the House. But he was not authorized to say 
whether any one, or all of the majority of the com- 
mittee are ready to adopt or repudiate the measure 
recommended by the President. On that point he 
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could speak for himself only. He had bestowed 

upon that measure a good deal of reflection; and 

had examined and listenevite many of the arguments 
urged against it, and yet had not heard nor found any 

thing to bring to his mind the unwelcome convic- 
tion that there is no power in any ofour Governments, 
State or Federal, to check and control effectually 
the corporations of the country. He was reluc- 

tant to believe that a State can, by a grantof a 
charier, secure to a portion of its citizens an ex- 
emption from the obligations intended to be im- 
posed on all the people of the United States, by 
one of the most important articles in the Federal 
Constitution. Thatinstrument denies to the States 
the power to impair the obligations of a contract 

There is no distinction 40 be found there between 
the contracts of corporations and those of individual 
citizens. The obligations of all are to be held 
sacred, untouched by State legislation. Nearly 
all, if not all, the corporations that have se- 
cured banking privileges from the States, are 
required t© pay specie on demand for their 
notes and other liabilities. In fact, nothing but spe- 
cie can be made a legal tender by a Siate in pay- 
ment of any contract into which they may enter. 
The notes containing such a promise are received 
by the community, and without that promise they 
would not be accepted. And he was unwilling to 
believe that Congress can not interpose when these 
contracts are violated, and deny to any State the 
right to impair their obligations, by altempting to 
legalise a suspension of specie payments. The 
position of the banking institutions of the country 
at this moment can not but induce a strict search 
into all the powers of the General Government for 
a reinedy co-extensive with the evil now afflicting 
the country. 

Por inviting attention to this subject, the President 
is entitled to the thanks of every patriot and phi- 
lanthropist. ‘The banks of the States ought to be 
indulged in the free exercise of all powers lawfully 
granted. But they must not be permitted to inun- 
daie the whole country with their promises to pay, 
and then, with impunity, depreciate the currency 
thus put afloat, and subject the people at large to 
the evil consequences of this mismanagement, 
while their stockholders are not only exempt from 
the losses incurred, but have an opportunity, in 
common with the whole community, to speculate 
in, and prefit by, the Auctuating valne of their own 
contracts. The directors of these institutions may 
be all honest and honorable men, but, assuredly, 
they often set on foot a system of shaving—he had 
almost said of plunder and robbery—by which 
the speculator snatches from the hand of industry 
half the bread it has earned. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has read to 
the House a portion of a speech made by Mr. Van 
Buren, in the Senate, in 1827, to show that the sen- 
timents then entertained by that distinguished man 
differ widely from those contained in his late Mes- 
sage to Coigress. Supposing that he had esta- 
tablished this inconsistency, the gentleman tells us 
that he will not indulge in harsh epithets. Be it 
so, sir. If, however, the gentleman should 
change his mid, and think proper to character- 
ize harshly what he considers an inconsistency, 
Mr. T. presumed that, if the Chief Magis- 
wate did not think proper to defend himself, 
some one of his friends could, without difficulty, 
Satisfy the country that he had been unjustly 
assailed; but he fiattered himself that this would 
not become necessary. When the gentleman has 
deliberately reviewed the speech and the Message, 
and has taken into calm consideration the circum- 
stances under which they have been severally 
utiered, he thought the gentleman would find that 
denunciations of their author would be misplaced. 

The President, in his Message, suggests “ That 
itis our duty to provide all the remedies against a 
depreciated currency which the Constitution enables 
us te afford. The Treasury Department, on seve- 
ral former occasions, has suggested the propriety, 
and importance, of a uniform law concerning 
bankruptcies of corporations, and other bankers. 
Through the instrumentality of such a law, a salu- 
tary check may, doubtless, be interposed, on the 
issues of paper money, and an effectual remedy be 
given to the citizen, in a way at once equal in all 
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that, through the instrumentality of that power 


such regulations may be established as wil} im 
a salutary check on the issues of paper money, and 
give to the citizen an effectual remedy, equal in 3) 
parts of the Union, against some of the evils of 
depreciated currency. If this cannot be done with 
out controlling the laws of the States, as Propose 
in 1827, then the suggestions of the Meszage are 
inconsistent with the views of Mr. Van Buren be 
expressed in the debate in the Senate, bet not other. 
wise. 

This is nota proper occasion to inquire whether 
it is competent for Congress to bring the general 
authority conferred upon it by the Constitution oy 
the indebtedness of bankers, whether individyal or 
corporate, in aid of the State laws.SeBut it will not 
be difficult, when that effort shall be made, to show 
that it can be done conveniently, and in strict ao. 
cordance with the constitutional doctrines contend, 
ed for in the speech of Mr. Van Buren. 

If the bankrupt question should come, while he 
was a member, fairly up for discussion in Cop. 
gress, Mr. T. would undertake to examine how 

far the several States can limit and restrain the 
Government in the exercise of an undoubted pow. 
er, expressed clearly in the Constitution, by grants 
of privileges and immunities to their citizens, jn. 
compatible with that which may be made the sy. 
preme law of the land. But, at present, it was not 
necessary to enter upon what is well known to be 
debatable ground. The suggestions of the Mes 
sage can be readily carried out, without trenching 
upon the privileges secured to incorporated bap. 
kers, by the laws of the several States. The cop. 
dition of the country, at this moment, furnishes 
an opportunity for an apt illustration of this opi. 
nion. The charters of nearly all the banks of the 
country have been forfeited, by a suspension of 
‘specie payments. Until this occurred, the evils of 
our banking system, although known to be grear, 
were not generally esteemed to be intolerable. Since 
that event, speculators and shavers are out like 
hawks upon the wing, preying without restraint up. 
on the community, by buying and selling a depre. 
ciated and fluctuating paper currency. In many 
cases, those who are interested in fallen banks, 
may, and probably will, amass fortunes, at the ex- 
pense of the producing classes, by purchasing ata 
discount, the liabilities of the institutions with 
which they are identified. It will be confessed 
that this state of things aggravates essentially the 
calamities incident to a suspension of specie pay- 
ments. If the States du not, could not Congres 
effectually interpose to correct this revolting spec 
tacle? Could not Congress, after a specified delay, 
in the payment of their notes and other 
liabilities, which they are required by their 
charters to redeem in specie, provide by a general 
law, that the creditors of such banks may apply to 
the courts of the United States for adequate pro 
cess. It would not be requisite to inflict upon ie 
contractors, or their agents personal penalties; but 
commissioners might be appointed to take into 
custody their effects, for the benefit of all their cre- 
ditors. Such a proceeding towards an insoiveot 
corporators, would produce measurable relief 
against some of the mischiefs often complained of. 
The acts and doings of such a commissioner would 
be public. All parties interested would have a: 
cess to his papers, and thereby be able to estimate 
correctly the value of the liabilities of the corpor 
tion. At present, under the existing systems of 
many of the States, the managers of banks that have 
failed, continue to direct secretly their operations. 
They, and they alone, know minutely their cond: 
tion, and can ascertain clearly the value of thei 
engagements. The directors may, too, give ii 
proper preferences to creditors, or transfer the whole 
funds of the banks to trustees, instead of making 
a fair and speedy distribution of them for the beat 
fit of all concerned. 

Would not all these mischiefs be prevented by @ 
transfer of the papers and effects of a bankrupt 
corporation to a public officer, to whose proceedings 
all parties interested could have unrestrained a 
cess? And would not a measure of this charac! 
operate to restrain the issues and business of banks 
within reasonable bounds? If the stockholder 
were apprised, that on the happening of a certa# 
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parts of the Union, and fully authorized by the 
Constitution.” 

This language the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
supposes conflicts with the declarations made by 
Mr. Van Buren, in a speech delivered in the 
Senate, in 1827, against an amendment offered by 
Mr. Branch to the general bankrupt bill then and 
there under consideration. If this supposition was 
well founded, there would be no just cause to apply 
“harsh language” to the President. He could 
have avoided, without censure, making the sugges- 
tions in the Message, which have exposed him to 
the charge of inconsistency. This will not be de- 
nied, If, then, he was not compelled to speak; if 
Mr. Van Buren could with propriety have been 
silent, let us incuire with what propriety any un- 
worthy motive could be imputed to him?) Noene 
will maintain, Mr. T. imagined, that the Chief 
Magistrate has not a large share of sagacity and 
foresight. His enemies impute to him powers of 
mind almost magical. He must have known, then, 
that he has, by suggesting a bankrupt law asa 
remedy against depreciated currency, put in peril 
his popularity at home, where he must be most 
anxious to stand firm in the affections of the peo- 
ple. He has, too, by the same ‘step, risked an ad- 
dition to the number of the enemies of his admini- 
suation throughout the country. 

’ Whatever might be, therefore, thought of the 
wisdom of his opinions, surely no one ovght to 
impute to him selfish or unmanly inducements, if, 
in fact, he had in the Message contradicted the 
doctrines of the speech. But is thistrue? To test 
the correctness of the charge, it will be necessary 
io examine what would have been the effect, and 
look to the object, ef the motioa which Mr. Van 
Buren resisted. 

The bill before the Senate in 1827 was founded 
on the assumption, that all who were to be sub- 
jected to its provisions were natural persons. For 
the enforcement of its requirements, heavy personal 
penalties, including imprisonment, were to be re- 
sorted to. Mr. Branch proposed to amend this bill 
by inserting, in the first section, the words “ or 
other banking corporations.”” This amendment 
was opposed by Mr. Van Buren, in the speech 
from which extracts have been read to the House. 
If the motion had been assented to, without other 
material alterations in the bill, it would have been 
an anomaly in legislation. 

Ranking corporations are intangible, idea! beings, 
and could, of course, do nothing which, according 
to the bill, would have amounted to an act of bank- 
ruptey. Seeing this, Mr. Van Buren supposed, if 
the amendment prevailed, that it would become ne- 
cessary to new model the whole bill. -He therefore 
proceeded to inquire, if the clause were to be in- 
serted, upon whom the pains and penalties of the 
law could, with propriety, be made to rest. He 
insisted that the officers of the banks ought not to 
suffer in their persons or private property, on 
account of the failures of the banks. They are but 
the employed agents of the stockholders, and must 
act in obedience to the directors of the institution; 
and it would be the grossest injustice to make them 
individyally responsible, not only for their own 
acts, but for the misfortunes and losses of corpora- 
tions which they had no power to control. He 
maintained, also, that the private property of 
stockhelders in hanks then existing ought not to be 
subject to seizure by commissioners ef bankruptcy, 
to satisfy the debts of the corporation. 

By the charters of these institutions, the stock- 
holders were expressly exempted from all liability 
for the disasters of the corporation; and Mr. Van 
Buren contended that Congress could not, by an 
ex post facto law, inflict upon individuals serious 
personal penalties, and seize their private property, 
to enforce contracts entered into by their agents 
under an authority which exempted them from 
all liability whatever. 

These opinions are not antagonistical to the sug- 
gestions contained in the President’s Message. 

The Constitution of the United States,.without 
attempting to define the provisions or objects of a 

bankrapt law, clothes Congress with power to esta- 
blish a uniferm system of bankruptcy. The Pre- 
sident has not pointed out any spedific mode in 
which this power shall be exercised. But says, 
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+ the assets of the bank were to be disposed of 
me penefit of all concerned, it is not unreasona- 
. io believe that they would take care to guard 
inst the occurrence of such a contingency, by 
precautions better than those which have been 
cenerally used. This being true, here is a simple 
mode in which the suggestions of the Message can 
be responded to, not inconsisicnt with the Constitu- 
tion of the United Siates, which does not in the 
dightest degree encroach upon the authority of the 
giates to grant bank charters, or interfere with the 

asonal immunities intended to be secured by such 
grants; and ithas none of the attributes of the 
measure proposed by Mr. Branch, and opposed by 
Mr. Van Buren in 1827. — 

There are other modes in which the great object 
of the Message—a remedy against depreciated 
eurrency—could be furthered through the instru- 
mentality of a bankrupt law, not inconsistent with 
he doctrines contended for in 1827. But it is 
ynnecessary to dwell longer on the subject. 
Enough has been said to show that the President 
has not exposed himself to just censure or denun- 
ciation, and that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has discharged faithfully the duty imposed on it 
by the House. 

‘Mr. T. had arisen to establish those two posi- 
tions, and not to enter into the debate at large; and 
having said all that he thought needful for that 
purpose, he concluded. 





SPEECH OF MR. WRIGHT, 
Or New York, 

In Senale, October 2, 1837.—The bill reported by 
the Committee on Finance, imposing additional 
daties as depositories of the public money, upon 
certain publ ¢ officers, and the amendment there- 
to, offered by Mr. Canon, to prescribe the 
currency to be received in payment of the public 
dues, being under consideration— 

Mr. WRIGHT said, but for his situation upon 
ihecommittee, Which reported the bill upon the table 
he should nct only not feel it to be his duty, but he 
should not even feel excused, for occupying the atten- 


| tion of the Senate at this time, and adding to this 


already full debate. Indeed, so ext nsively had all 
the important points presented by the various pro- 
positions been referred to, and ab.y debatcd, by 
those who had preceeded him, that he should feel 
justified in preserving silence, had uot certain 
charges Leen made against the committee, touching 
the discharge of their duties, which he felt himself 
compelled to notice. He did not use the term 
“charges” in any offensive or improper sense, but 
as expressing strong differences of opinion between 
himself and those who had complained. 

The reference of this and all the other impor- 
laut subjects which had occupied the attention of 
the Senate during its present session, to a single 
committee, though strictly appropriate, had neces- 
sarily devolved upon the members of that commit- 
tee some labor, great anxiety, and high and deli- 
cate responsibilities. It was impossible, therefore, 
\aatany one of them, and most especially any one of 
the majority of the committee, who had concurred 
liits reports, could have listened to this debate 
with any other than the most interested feelings; 
hor could ihey pass in silence, charges of insensi- 
bility to the crisis, and its influence upon all the 
citizens of the country, or of a culpable neglect of 
any important duty confided to them. What then 
were the charges to which he had referred? 

The first was, that the committee had confined 
their deliberations, and the measures they had pro- 
posed, simply to the wants of the Government, in 
disregard of the higher and paramount wants of 
the people. It had been said that the great and 
important purpose of this extra convention of Con- 
efess Was to relieve the people, and that the wants 
ot the Government were secondary and unimpor- 
‘antin the comparison. He did not himseli un- 
dersiand this new doctrine of a separation of in- 
lerests between the Government and the people. 
He had supposed that the wants of the people, 
Which it was within the constitutional power of the 
Government to relieve, were, of mecessity, the 
Wants of the Government itself; nor could he un- 
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derstand how it was possible that the Government 
could have any want, which was not a want of the 
people. The public Treasury wants money. Is 
thata want of the Government and not a wantof the 
people? For what is the money wanted? ‘To carry 
out the dearest interest of the people, in all the ob- 
Jects of a good Government, of a Government of 
their own choice. Why is the want of money for 
the public Treasury a want of the Government? 
Simply because it is a wantof the people, inas- 
much as, without it, their Government can not be 
carried on. 

He would examine, for a moment, the measures 
which the committee had reported to the Senate, 
that, in that way, it might be seen what was their 
tendency and effeci,and how far the committee 
had been derelict in their attention to the wants of 
the citizens generally, or in proposing such mea- 
sures of relief as the Government could properly 
adopt. He certainly did not intend to discuss now 
measures which had passed the Senate and gune to 
the House many days since, but he trusted a refe- 
rence to these measures, for the purpose he had 
avowed, would be not only pardonable, but proper. 

The first was the bill to postpone the transfer of 
the fourth instalment of the deposite with the 
States. The committee found that the existing law 
made it the duty of the Secretary to make this 
transfer to the States, of about nine and one third 
millions of dollars,on the first day of the present 
month; on yesterday. ‘They found that the means 
in the Treasury, from which alone itcould be made, 
were in the late deposite banks, and in the deferred 
and unpaid merchants’ bunds for duties. If the trans- 
fer must be made, the banks and the merchants must 
be called upon for immediate payments,to enable the 
Treasury to make it. Consequently, the customers of 
the banks, and of the merchants, must be called 
upon to pay them, that they might be able to pay 
the Government. ‘The committee supposed it im- 
politic to make the call, and oppress the debtor citi- 
zens, merely that the Treasury might obtain the 
money to transfer for safe-keeping. They consi- 
dered it wiser and better to postpone the transfer, 
and give time to the banks and merchants to pay. 
Therefore they presented the bill in question: and 
was it nota relief bili?) Did any one Jook on it as 
a relief to the banks and merchants only? Did any 
one suppose that the banks actvally had in their 
possess:on, locked up in their vauils, the money 
they owe to the Government, or that the merchants 
were in funds to pay their deferred bonds, without 
a call upon their customers? On the contrary, did 
not all know that the banks had loaned these mo- 
neys in the ordinary course of their banking opera- 
lions, and that they-could not pay without collect- 
ing in these loans at this difficult period for bor- 
rowers to pay? Did not all know that the inability 
of the importing merchants to pay, proceeded from 
the inability of their customers to pay, and that, if 
pressed for payment by the Government, they must 
press those customers? And who are the custo- 
mers of the banks and the merchants? Are they 
not the people, aud the whole people? Would any 
one say, then, that this was notarelief bill? That 
this was a bill for the Government, and not for the 
people? 

The second bill reported by the commitiee, was 
to authorize the emission of ten millions of dollars 
in value of Treasury notes; in this form to borrow 
upon the credit of the United States the sum of ten 
millions of dollars in money—and for what? To 
enable the Trcasury to: get on, and grant time to 
the debtor banks and merchants. The committee 
found the Treasury in want of means to answer 
the ordinary calis upon it, and that those means 
must be realized, either from a prompt collection of 
the demands due to it, or from mo.aeys raised upon 
the public credit. For the reasons which induced 
them to recommend a postponement of the further 
deposite with the States, they were also induced to 
present this bill to the Senate, and thus, so far as 
the current calls upon the Treasury should require 
it, to interpose the public credit between the wants 
of the Government and the rigid collection of its 
dues. Was this bill to be considered in the mere 
light of a care for the Government, without regard 
for the interests of the citizens? Who were to be 
affected by a prompt and rigid collection of the 





public dues? Not the Government, or the Treasu- 
ry, but the public debtors. Who were the public 
debtors? The banks and the merchants immedi- 
ately: the borrowers from the banks and the custo- 
mers of the merchants substantially. And who 
were the borrowers from the banks and the custo- 
mers of the merchants jut the people of the coun- 
try? 

The third bill reported by the committee was to 
grant ime to the importing merchants upon their 
bonds due, and to become due, for a year from the 
present time. The extension, as assented to by the 
committee, and ordered by the Senate, was nine 
months upon each bond. Would any one question 
that that was a relief measure to the merchants? 
Did any ene suppose that the relief afforded by 
that bill was designed to reach no farther than the 
merchants who owed the bonds?) No, sir. It was 
the customers of those merchants, the persons who 
had purchased for cousumption and use the goods 
upon which the duties were payable, that the biil 
was to relieve. Few, comparatively, of those who 
occupy these seats would have voted for that 
measure, had its influence and action been confined 
to the merchants only. But they could not indulge 
their debtors unless they could be indulged by the 
Government, because they must collect if they 
must pay. ‘To enable them to grant the indulgence 
which the state of the times and the condition of 
the monetary affairs of the country demanded, was 
the design and ebject, and would be the effect, of 
the bill. Who, then, would deny to it its relief 
character? 

The fourth bill which the cominittee presented 
fur the acceptance of the Senate, was one to extend 
a proportionate indulgence to the late deposite 
banks for the payment of the balances remaining 
due from them to the public Treasury. It was true 
that these institutions stood upon a diflerent footing 
from the merchants. They had merely received 
the public moneys for safe keeping. ‘The moneys 
were legally and technically in the Treasury, but 
were they there in fact? Could the Treasurer 
command them for the uses of the Government cr 
the people? No. ‘They were unavailable funds in 
the Treasury. And why were they unavailable 
funds?’ Because the banks had got them locked in 
their vaults, and were not willing to pay them upon 
demand? No, sir: but because the banks had 
them noi; because tiey were loaned to the cus- 
iomers of the banks, the citizens of the coun ry, 
who couid not pay on demand. The relatven of 
debtor and creditor, in its ordinary acceptation, was 
not intended to be created by the !aw establishing 
the late bank deposite system. It was a mere 
agency for the sate keeping of the money, which 
the law recognised, but that agency had been 
turned into the relation of debtor and creditor by 
the failure of the banks to falfil on their part— 
into the most unpleasant relation of debtor and 
creditor; a creditor who wants and debtors who can 
not pay. Indulgence, therefore, became a matter 
of interest to the creditor, as adding to the chances 
of eventual payment; and of favor to the debtors, 
as giving them time to collect the means for pay- 
ment. To whom, then, was the favor, the relief, 
extended? To the banks or to their customers? 
Most assuredly to the latier. The banks could pay 
if they could collect; and, if compelied to pay, they 
would be compelled to collect. Their power to 
indulge depended upon the indulgence extended to 
them; and could it be said that a measure giving to 
them four, six, and nine months, to pay their 
balances to the Treasury, was a measure solely 
confined to the protection of the Gwvernment, 
without regard to the relief of the people? 

These were the first four bills presented by the 
commitiee to the Senate, and yet they were told 
that they had forgotten the suffering interests of 
our great community in their exclusive care for 
the Government and its officers. Was the charge 
just or merited? These bills bad all received the 
final action of the Senate, and. all, save one, had 
passed this body by nearly unanimous votes, while 
that one had passed by a large majority. It was 
true that the connecticn between them was inti- 
mate, and that, to a greater OF less extent, each 
subsequent one was predicated upon the success of 
its predecessor, while all were most intumately con- 
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nected with the condition and action of the public 
Treasury. 

Indeed, it was but candid to say that the com- 
mittee knew of no direct relief which Congress 
could properly afford to the distresses of the people 
of the country, but such as should grow out of the 
existing connection between the means of the Trea- 
eury and the banking and mercantile interests. 
These bills covered all that ground, and no dif- 
ference of op'nion could possibly exist as to them, 
unless it should arise upon the principle of indul- 
rence, or the time of indulgence. No such dif- 
ference had been manifested in the action of the 
Senate upon the respective measures, and therefore 
it was right to assume that none existed. Some 
had supposed that it was the duty of Congress to 
borrow the nine and one-third millions, covered by 
the first bill, that it might be transferred to the 
States for safe-keeping; and propositions having 
that tendency had been presented to, and acted 
upon, by the Senate, but they did not meet with 
favor. The body did not seem to suppose that 
such a disposition of the public credit would be a 
measure of relief either to the Government or the 
people, and it was rejected. 

Take, then, the four measures referred to, sum 
them up in their combined action, and to what do 
they amount as relief tothe community? The first 
is equal to a forbearance to collect nine and one- 
third millions of dollars from the customers of the 
banks and the merchants, to be transferred to the 
States for safe-keeping. The three last authorize 
a loan, upon the public credit, to the amount of ten 
millions of dollars, to pay the expenses of the Go- 
vernment and meet the public appropriations, and 
a forbearance of the collection of that sum from the 
public debtors, that they too may be able to for- 
bear collections, at this trying period, from those 
who are indebted to them. Here, then, is direct 
and positive relief to the amount of nineteen and 
one-third millions of dollars. Might he not, then, 
ask, with some force and some justice, whether the 
committee were obnoxious to the charge of having 
foreoiten the interests of the people in their care fir 
the Government? He wou!d here dismiss this topic. 

‘The nex and only remaining charge against the 
committee which he proposed to notice was, that in 
their action they had entirely overlooked, or 
wholly neglected to act upon, one of the most, nay, 
the very most, important of the subjects presented 
for t.eir action in the Message of the President re- 
ferred to them; that they had reported no bill de- 
claring the description of currency which should be 
receivable in payment of the public dues. He did 
not refer to this complaint against the action of the 
committee for the purpose of representing it as 
unjist or ungenerous; not even for the prrpose of 
refuting it. It had come from opposite sides of the 
houw.e, and it might be well founded. The tact was 
certainly as allered; and his only purpose was to 
give the reasons which governed himself, and 
which, he was certain, governed the majority of the 
committee, in the conclusion to report no bill upon 
the subject of the currency to be received into the 
public Treasury. Those reasons had been, and 
still were, satisfactory to himself, as h> doubted not 
they were to his colleagnes upon the committee; 
but the course of action of the Senate upon this bill 
seemed to indicate, and its final action would pro- 
bably show, that they were not satisfactory to the 
majority of the body. Should this be so, the com- 
mittee would be content, when their reasons had 
been placed fairly before the Senate and the country. 

They found the Message presenting, among 
others, two distinct points, both, in the judgment 
of the committee, most deeply interesting to the 
public Treasury, the Government, and the country. 
The first was a continuance of the separation be- 
tween the moneys of the people and the State banks, 
which the operation of the existing laws and the 
conduct of the banks had already produced. ‘The 
other was a gradual and safe discontinuance of the 
reception of the bills of the State banks in payment 
of the public dues, and an eventual return to the 
collection of gold and silver and such paper as 
should be issued upon the faith and credit of the 
United States, and be, by the laws of Congress, 
made receivable for debts due to the United Statest 
The laws as they are, upon the subject of the de- 
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posite and safe keeping of the public moneys, 
scemed to the committee to require immediate ac- 
tion, if the recommendation of the President was to 
be carried eut and made a part of our permanent 
policy. Hence they reported to the Senate the bill 
now under discussion. They were not unmindful 
that some regulation as to the descriptions of cur- 
rency to be received in payment of the public dues 
might become necessaty, in case the new system of 
deposites should be adopted and the present condi- 
tion of the banks should be changed; but in the pre- 
sent condition of the banks and of the law upon this 
point, they could see no necessity for immediate 
action, or for any present change of the existing 
laws. They felt that the two subjects were some- 
what connected, but not so intimately as to require 
or demand that both should be embraced in the 
same bill. ‘They knew that great diversity of sen- 
timent prevailed as to both, and that different opi- 
nions were held by those who had hitherto been 
friends and supporters of the administration, as 
well as between them and their common political 
opponents. Under these circumstances, and with 
the distinct expression of a desire, on the part of a 
large majority of the Senate, that the present ses- 
sion should be terminated at tne earliest possible 
day, the committee felt bound to present every 
subject from their hands in the most simple and 
distinct form, and in a shape which might receive 
the definitive action of the body with the least pos- 
sible consumption of time. With this view 
they reported separate bills upon every subject 
upon which they did report, and the same 
consideration influenced them to omit _ re- 
ports upon all subjects which they supposed 
might be deferred to the regular annual 
session, without injury to any important interest, 
public or private. By the law, as it stands, the 
notes of non-specie paying banks can neither be 
received in payment of the public dues, nor paid 
to the public ereditors. He was sorry to be com- 
petled to say that, for all practical purposes either 
to the Government or the people, there were, at this 
time, no other banks in the country, and he was 
much more sorry to be compelled to believe that 
there would not, ina practical sense, be any such 
banks until after the time when Congress would be 
again in session. Noone had proposed, and he 
was happy to know that no one would prcpose, to 
make the inconvertible notes of non-specie paying 
banks receivable at the public Treasury, and surely 
no one could have expected such a proposition from 
the committee. The revennes, then, to every prac- 
ticable extent, are now receivable in gold and silver 
only, unless Congress shall, at its present session, 
create a paper upon the faith and credit of the Go- 
vernment, and make it receivable for the public 
dues. Hence the absence of any immediate neces- 
sity for legislation upon this point. The committee 
further believed, what has already been proved to 
be true, that any bill upon this subject would lead 
to long and grave discussion, and tend to protract 
the session, For these reasons they had omitted to 
report upon this subject, and he had as yet seen 
nothing to change his opinion of the wisdom of 
their course. He still believed that the connection 
of these two subjects in the same bi!] was undesira- 
ble; that it would retard action, and, he greatly 
feared, embarrass the bil! which the committee had 
reported, and the passage of which they considered 
to be of high public importance. The matter, 
however, was now with the Senate, and he should 
cheerfully submit to its choice. If called upon to 
vote upon the propositions before it, he was ready 
to vote, whether they shou!d be insisted upon as 
amendments to the committee’s bill, or as an inde- 
pendent measure. 

Having said thus much by way of explanation, 
and he hoped, to some extert, justification, of the 
course and action of the committee, he would now 
pass toa brief discussion of the bill before the 
Senate. , 

The crisis, he said, was one of the deepest inte- 
rest. Every man in these seats, every citizen of the 
country, felt it to be so. Still, its peculiar charae- 
ter could not be too often adverted to, or too firmly 
fixed in the memory of all. During a period of 


profound peace; after a series of years of unexam- 
pled abundance in every production of the earth, 
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and every product of labor; with a currency 

abundant than our young country had ever ban 
witnessed, and standing as strong in the public nee; 
fidence as our paper currency had ever stood. 
ready markets, and prices higher than any fae = 
period of peace had sustained; under the infleines 
all these elements and evidences of prosperity st 
wealth, national and individual, and at the etn 
upon another of those rich and fruitful seasons wit 
which a kind Providence so frequently bless s 


anne 


° ° 8 our 
fertile soil—a season not surpassed by any which 
has preceded it in the abundance it has returned t 


the husbandman for his labor—at such a time, and 
under such circumstances, the revulsion came. a 
in an instant, as it were—in a@ single night, the 
whole beauty of this rich scene was changuii, Tha 
currency, so abundant and creditable, became de. 
preciated, inconvertible, and debased. Those mar 
kets, so quick and active, and profitable, became 
stagnant and deserted. Those prices, so alluring 
to enterprise and industry, were changea to a price. 
less mass of unsaleable commodities. 

That all should have inquired after the causes of 
this sad and sudden change, was most natural, 
That statesmen should have done so was necessary 
to the discharge of their delicate and responsibje 
duties. The President of the United States, 4 
qualify himself for the performance of his constity. 
tational duty of giving to Congress “ information of 
the state of the Union, and recommending to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge ne. 
cessary and expedient,” has done this. In his 
Message, he has giver to us his opiuion of the 
causes which have brought upon our country this 
sudden and sweeping revulsion. It was not his pur. 
pose to examine the correctness of these opinions of 
the President. No one had expressed a doubt that 
they were honestly entertained, and all admitted that 
they had been clearly, frankly, and firmly express. 
ed. They had been the subject of able and extend. 
ed criticism in the course of this debate, and he 
thought also the subject of euaily able and per. 
fecily triumphant desence. Entertaining this opi. 
nion, he had but a single remark to make in regard 
to them, and that was, that he had heard criticism 
and contradiction from some qnarters of the house 
delivered in a manuer and in language which ex- 
cited his profound regret—in a manner and in Jan 
guage which he would not, if he could, (and he 
was most thankful he cou!d not,) imitate, towards 
friend or opponent. 

He had listened to the debate, however, with 
profound attention; and while all had their peeniiar 
views of the causes of the present deraugement in 
our monetary affairs, and while the views of the 
different speakers differed materially as to the 
immediate and most active causes, he -thought there 
were certain general positions substantially con- 
ceded by all; which, being drawn out and placed in 
their proper order, would advance us very far in 
the wide field of discussion presented and cecupied 
by the various members. He had endeavored, 
therefore, to place these positions upon paper, and 
to give them an order best calculated to promote 
this object. They were as (ollows: 

1. That wide-spread and highiy injurious de- 
rangements have been, and are experienced, in the 
banking concerns, and in most of the busines 
transactions of the country. 

2. That the present embarrassments in the affaits 
of individuals are, to a greater or less extent, 
caused, or greatly increased, by the existing embar- 
rassments in the affairs of the banks. 

3. That an undue multiplication of banks by 
many of the State Legislatures, and excessive issues 
of paper money by the State banks, are among the 
most prominent of the causes which have brought 
about these embarrassments of the banks, aad col 
sequently of business generally. 

4. That a material enlargement of the specie 
basis for our paper circulation, is indispensable to 
the security of the banks, and the stability of the 
paper currency. 

d. That all banks of issue and circulation al 
liable to excesses, and that the State banks, frem 
their distant locations, rival interests, and the varie 
ty and diversity of their business and associations, 
are peculiarly so liable, which renders it desirable 
and important that the fiscal action of this Gover 
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ment should never be so directed as to promote these 

excesses, while, so far as that can be safely and con- 

gitationally done, it should be so directed as to 

have aR equal tendency, in all parts of eur extend- 
confederacy, to check them. 

g. That the powers of Congress, to prevent the 
evil of excessive banking by the State institutions, 
ste, in no sense, direct and positive, but are, in 
whatever form they may be exercised, incidental 
and consequential, growing out of the expressly 

d powers. 

ee he thought all could agree and walk to- 
gether in this trying crisis. He Was not aware that 
any one would controvert either of these positions, 
while he was sure that most of those who had ad- 
dressed Ue Senate, in the course of this debate, up- 
on whatever side of the house, had substantially 
assumed them. 

The difference seemed to arise as we passed the 
last proposition, and came to inquire how this inci- 
dental power of Congress should be exercised. The 
latecatastrophe to the banks and business of the 
country, had satisfied all that something was wrong 
in the working of our monetary system, but the 
seat of the disease, and the appropriate remedy, 
were questions upon which opinions differed. 

The President was bound, in recommending to 
the consideration of Congress, such measures as he 
judged necessary and expedient, to point out his 
view of the evil, so far as he should consider it 
connected with and remediable by federal legis!a- 
jon, and to present his plan of remedy. | He has 
doneso frankly and fully, and as the majority of 
the Committee on Finance have agreed with him, 
and have reported the bill under consideration to 
carry out his recommendation upon this point, it 
would be his duty, Mr. W. said, to examine that 
bill in its favorable and unfavorable influences up- 
on the Treasury, upon the Government, upon the 
banks, and upon the currency generally. The safe 
keeping of the public moneys became separated 
from the State banks, in May last, by the volun- 
tary suspension of specie payments by the banks, 
andthe operation of the existing laws upon that 
act, and the bill proposes to continue the separa- 
tion. 

Before he could proceed with his argument, he 
must here notice a position taken by the Senator 
from South Carolina, who addressed the Senate 
yesterday, (Mr. Preston,) and which position, he 
must say, he heard assumed with so:ne surprise. 
It was, that the sxisting law had not produced a 
sepatation between the public Treasury and the 
State banks; that they were not legally separated, 
and that the only separation which did exist was 
one foreed by the Secretary of the Treasury, with- 
out the requirement of law and against the pablic 
interests. If he correctly understood the Senator, 
this was a fair statement of his argument; and he 
would repeat, he had heard it with surprise. The 
answer to it should be an extract from the law it- 
self; and it woald be found a triumphant answer. 
That part of the eighth section of the deposite act of 
the 23d of June, 1836, which prescribed the rule 
for the action of the Secretary upon this subject, 
was in the following words : 

“Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no bank 
which shall be selected or employed as the place 
of deposite of the public money, shall be discon- 
tinued as such depository, or the public money 
Withdrawn therefrom, except for the causes herein- 
after mentioned; that is to say, if at any time any 
one of said banks shall fail or refuse to perform 
any of said duties as prescribed by this act, and 
stipulated to be performed by its contract ; or ifany 
of said bunks shall at any time refuse to pay its own notes 
in specie if demanded; or shall fail to keep in its 
vaults such an amount of specie as shall be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall 
be, in his opinion, necessary to render the said 
bank a safe depository of the public moneys, hav- 
ing due regard to the nature of the business trans- 
acted by the bank; in any and every such case it 

shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
discontinue any such bank as a depository, and withdraw 
from it the public moneys which it may hold on depo- 
sile at the time of such discontinuance.” 

This was the law. What had the Secretary 
done? He had discontinued the defaulting banks 





as public depositories. Had he obeyed the law in 
doing this, or had he forced the separation? It 
was true, as the gentleman had stated, that there 
were yet six specie paying banks, and consequently 
six deposite banks upon the list; but where were 
they located? What were the collections of the 
revenue at those points? What was the impor- 
tance of any one of them as a fiscal agent of the 
Treasury? The gentleman had not seen fit to give 
to the Senate these facts in connection with his 
claim on behalf ef this remnant of the deposite 
banks, and certainly he did not intend to detain the 
Senate to do it. It wasenough for his purpose that 
the connection was, for all practical and useful 
purposes, either to the Government or the people, 
wholly dissulved ; and if it again existed, must 
exist by a re-union, not as a continuance of any 
present existence. 

The conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was complained of by the Senator. Had the Secre- 
tary attempted to force a separation between the 
public deposites and the six remaining deposite 
banks? This was not alleged. They were placed 
upon the list of depositories in the report of the 
Secretary, laid before Congress at the commence- 
ment of the present session; and in the same state- 
ment the location of each, and the amount of pub- 
lie money on deposite in each, to enable the Senate 
and the country to judge of the importance ofa 
continued connection with these banks as fiscal, 
agents of the Treasury, were plainly given. From 
this statement the assertion had been made, and 
was now repeated, that, for all practical and useful 
purposes to the Treasury or the people, the connec- 
tion between the deposite banks and the public 
moneys was atan end. Nor was the Secretary of 
the Treasury in any sense chargeable for the disso- 
lution of this connection. So far from it, his own 
statements io Congress show that he has fallen short 
of the execution of the law. It commanded him, 
upen the failure of any bank to pay specie for its 
notes, when demanded, not only to discontinue 
such bank as a depository, but to “ withdraw from 
it the public moneys which it may hold on deposite at 
the time of such discontinuance.”” Hashe done this? 
No: for he tells us that the larger portion of the 
means in the Treasury, at this moment, exist in 
balancés due from these banks as portions of the 
deposites they have received for safe keeping. Has 
the Secretary brought suits to recover these balan- 
ces, when the banks have failed to make legal pay- 
ment? He tells us not, except in a few cases where 
it was considered necessary, for the eventual secu- 
rity of the public property. He, then, is the last 
person in the world who should be charged with 
persecution against the banks, or withan attempt to 
force a separation between them and the public 
Treasury. If he is culpable at all, it is in not 
having obeyed the law, by withdrawing from them 
the moneys they held in deposite at the time they 
discontinued the payment of their notes in specie, 
when demanded. If he has violated the law, he 
has violated it from lenity to the banks; and all 
know that this lenity has been wholly compulsory, 
growing out of the situation in which the banks 
have placed themselves. So much for the charge 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has forced the 
separation between the banks and the Government. 

He would now proceed to inquire what influ- 
ences, favorable, or unfavorable, the bill to make 
this separation between all banks and the public 
money permanent, would exert upon the public 
Treasury. It would give to the Treasury direct 
possession, and a perfect knowledge, of its means, 
at all times, and under all circumstances. They 
would consist not of bank credits, but of money, 
and would, therefore, not be subject toany of the 
fluctuations to which bank credits must be always 
liable. The means ef the Treasury would be the 
value received, and not the mere representation of 
that value in account. 

It would give to the Treasury the perfect com- 
mand of its means. It would no longer be troubled 
with unavailable funds, a description of funds well 
known to it for the last twenty years; which have 
always grown exclusively out of ils connection 
with banks; which now constitute almost its only 


resource for the payment of the public creditors; 
and the consequence of which character given to 


the means of the Treasury, so far ashe was informed, 
had, more than any other single cause, compelled 
the convention of Congress at this inconvenient, 
and he thought he might safely say, dangerous sea- 
son of the year. It might be well here to define 
this term ‘‘ unavailable funds,” as applied to the 
means in the public Treasury. He understood 
them to consist, now and upon a!l former occasions, 
either of bank notes, which the banks issuing them 
could not redeem in specie, or any thing else 
which would pay the debts of the Government; or 
of moneys received by the banks for safe keeping, 
and which they could not pay, upon demand, in 
the legal currency of the country, or in any cur- 
rency, which the creditors of the Government would 
consent to receive as money. An entire separation 
frora banks would, of course, relieve the public 
Treasury from this embarrassment for the future. 
It would, at all ties, enable the Treasury to pay 
the demands upon it, when the money of the peo- 
ple had been collected and placed in its keeping 
for that purpose; whereas, under the connection, 
these moneys were liable to become unavailable in 
the hands or the banks, and the pcople again to be 
called upon to raise, either from their pockets, or 
upon their credit, the means to pay those very debts 
for the payment of which they had once provided, 
by depositing the money in bank. 
A continuance of the separation would further 
relieve the Treasury from the necessity of using 
its means to sustain the creditof banks, when re- 
vulsions in trade, and general shocks to credit, 
should bring the banks in jeopardy., These revul- 
sions must be always more or less frequent in every 
commercial country, and most frequent, and most 
severe, in those which most extensively adopt a 
system of paper or eredit erreniation and currency. 
If, then, the means of the National Treasury are 
confided to the safe keeping of the backs which 
furnish that paper or credit cirevlation and cur- 
rency, they must be always subject to the fuctua- 
tions, revulsions, an:l incidents, t# which the credit 
of the banks are subject. They become mere 
credits with the banks, and cannot be exempted 
from the influences which affect its other credits. 
Can the fiscal officers of the Government, then, 
neglect to put forth their exertions, and the means 
at their command, to sustain the credit of those 
banks, when occasion shall call; whose credits con- 
stitute the means of the puble Treasury iiself? 
He was not ignoran: of the fact, that loud and 
startling complaints head bees maue in ty. hal! 
against a late Secretary of the 'Vreasvry, upon tie 
mere suspicion thet he had ased the mevns of the 
Treasury to sustain the credit of the deposite banks; 
but would any gentleman deny that, under this 
concise and practica! view of the consequences cf 
aconnection between the Treasury of the people 
and the banks, it must frequently become the im- 
perious duty of that officer,a duty as binding as 
that of keeping the Treasury in a situation to an- 
swer the calls upon it, to exert this power, and so 
to locate the means of: the Treasury, as to render 
it as effective as possible? The consequence was 
unavoidable, and still the exercise of such a power 
would always be odicus in a political sense, and 
must always be more or less invidious im a finan- 
cial sense. It could never be exerted equally to- 
wards all the banks, but must be used especially in 
favor of those which should be, for the time being, 
the depositories of the public funds. Its imfluence, 
then, might often be unfavorable, and even inju- 
r ous, towards institutions which had promoted, 
as much as any other, the collection and prompt 
payment of the public revenues, but which should 
not, on the day of trouble, be safe keepers of any 
portion of those revenues. Is it not desirable, if it 
can be done with safety to all interests to be re- 
garded, to relieve the Treasury, and the head of 
the fiscal department of this Government, from this 
always so delicate, and frequently so odious, an 
exercise of the power and influence of the public 
funds, upon the credit of the banks and the busi- 
ness of the country? He must say that a proper 
national pride, and a just feeling of patriotism, 
seemed to him to demand it, at any expense short 
of the positive sacrffice of some paramount public 
interest. 
A further benefit to be derived from @ system 
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which shall make the Treasury the keeper of its 
own means, and especially if those means shall be 
coljected and disbursed in the legal currency of gold 
and silver, or of paper issued upon the faith and 
credit of the Government only, will be a perfect uni- 
formity of value in the collections and disburse- 
ments of the Treasury, wherever made. Its opera- 
tions will become stable and certain in every sense, 
and all the contracts with the Government may be 
made without the customary deductions on account 
of the anticipated receipt of a depreciated medium 
of payment. Every citizen can make his proposals 
for the public works or public supplies, wherever 
may be the place of his residence, or the place of 
payment under the contract, based upon the par of 
money, and will not be driven to an uncertain cal- 
culation upon the fluctuations of exchange and the 
uncertauities of credit. 

These are some of the benefits to be anticipated 
to the public ‘Treasury from a permanent separa- 
tion from the banks. What are the injuries, the 
unfavorable influences, if any, to stand against 
these benefits? He had heard but one suggested, 
so far as the. interests and conveniences of the 
‘Treasury are concerned, and he must say but that 
one had oceurred to his mind. The expense and 
trouble of remitting specie, in cases where that 
should become necessary, was, he believed, the only 
drawback upon the Treasury for all these benefits, 
and a short examination would show the weight of 
this objection. 

Under the system of bank deposites, drafis from 
the Treasurer, upon the diferent depositories, and 
from one depository upon another, are ruade the 
medium of remittance in ail ordinary eases, and, 
where the drafts are fully credited, supersede the 
necessity of an actual transportation of the money 
in almost all the operations of the public Treasury. 
Nothing, in the system proposed, prevents the use 
of the same medium for remittance and exchange. 
The dratts of the Treasurer of the United States 
upon a receiving officer of the Government will 
certainly have as good credit as his drafts upon a 
deposite bank, and when they are known to be 
drawn upon the specie in safe keeping, and upon 
nothing else, they can not fail to be as acceptable 
to the public creditor as any similar drafts have 
heretofore been. The trouble and expense, there- 
fore, of transporting specie funds from one portion 
o! the country to the other, for disbursement to the 
public creditors, will not probably be more exten- 
sve under this bill than under the bank system, 
which it proposes to supersede. 

But we here meet an objection from the Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,) which requires 
an answer. He says the systein proposed, thus 
carried out, will constitute a bank, a bank of dis- 
count, a bank of issue, a national bank, a Govern- 
ment bank. He reasons thus. One of the deposi- 
tories constiated by the bill will make his draft upon 
another and deliver it to the public creditor. The 
receipt of the draft by the public creditor is a dis- 
count of the paper of the- officer making it. The 
person receiving the draft may transfer it to his 
neighbor before it is presented for payment, and it 
may pass from hand to hand, before it finds its 
way to the officer upon whom it is drawn, and who 
has the specie in keeping for its payment. This 
will convert the draft into an issue of paper, and as 
it is drawn upon specie funds in actual deposite in 
the hands of the drawee, the whole machinery 
nust. constitute a bank, and a bank, too, of depo- 
site, discount and issue. Now the only answer 
which this argument requires is simply to say, that 
if this constitutes a nations! bank, a Government 
bank, or a bank of any sort, then we have had 
such a bank under the system of deposite with the 
State banks, because the public disbursements have 
constantly been made, and the public funds distri- 
buted and equalized by exactly similar drafts Me 
saw no force whatever in the argument, unless it 
was designed to frighten those who, like himself, 
were not very partial to banks of any description, 
and were most distinctly hostile to a national! or 
Government bank, with the apprehension that such 
a bank was insidiously buried under the bill, and 
would be disinterred and spring into life at its pas- 
sare. Now he was ready to say to the Senator? 
from South Carolina, and to afl the friends of that 
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| the consolidated form of a national bank, and that 
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| and our imperious duty to our constituents, de- 
| manded from us frank and fearless action. 


| of the people in safe keeping with the banks is a 








Senator, who were so very anxious for the esta- 
blishment of a national bank, that, opposed as he 
was to such an institution, in name or in principle, 
is they would compromise by the acceptance of 
such a_bank as this bill would establish, they 
should fave it with his cheerful assent, and this 
long and heated agitation about a Government bank 
should be for ever amicably settled. 

He would now look at the influences of this 
measure upon the Government. 

It would discharge its legislation from bank in- 
fluences of all sorts. He spake not of improper 
or corrupt influences, but of those constituent inte- 
rests, Which must be represented in Congress so 
long as the connection between the public Treasury 
and banks of any description was maintained. 
He addressed those who must understand him, and 
who must have seen and felt thess influences in our 
official action here. Who, he would ask, had oc- 
cupied one of these seats for the last five years, and 
had not seen the power of this influence upon our 
deliberations? Who had failed to see that it was 
an influence more nearly overpowering and be- 
yond our control than any we had been called to 
encountar? Who did not see and feel it now as 
pressing upon us with a giant force? It was true, 
we had formerly and most usually encountered it in 


it now presented itself to us in State detachments; 
but it was the same influence similarly exerted. 

“It was the effort of cupidity on our free institutions 
—an effort to make money out of the money and 
means and credit of the people. 

He uttered these sentiments with extreme re- 
Inctance, and with the most extended charity to- 
wards all those who differed from him. He knew 
well that not only political opponents, but those 
who had ever been political and personal friends— 
those towards whom he had ever entertained, and 
still’did entertain, the kindest feelings, did differ 

| with him upon these points. He most cheerfully 
| yielded to their integrity, sincerity, and patriotism, 
every indulgence which he asked for himself, but 
the crisis, the importance of the questions presented, 


Was it not, then, in case he was right, most 
desirable to free the legislation of Congress from 
| bank influence altogether? Would it not tend 
more than any other single act we could perform, 
to take from our debates and deliberations that bit- 
terness and acrimony which had too strongly cha- 
racterized them for the last few years, but which, 
| he was proud to say, had entered, in a much less 
degree, into the present debate in the Senate, than 
| intoany similar debate for many years? For himself, 
he felt that this consideration alone demanded the 
passage of this bill; that it was entirely paramount 
to any objections he had yet heard urged against 
it; thatit was as much superior to considerations of 
financial convenience and pecuniary profit, as 
| was the purity and permanency of our political 
institutions to the temporary advantages of a bar- 
| gain or the facilities of borrowing money. 
This was not the only advantage the Govern- 
_ ment would derive from a permanent separation of 
its finances from the banks. It would discharge it 
from that eternal round of imputations to which, 
| under the connection, its every fiscal action is sub- 
jected. If it be a time of prosperity and plenty, 
| all are struggling for the profits arising from the 
| Safe keeping of the Government funds; and the 





| given bank as a public depository, is not only 
| matter of personal offence, but is immediately con- 
| verted into the active cause of all the pecuniary 
| calamities which the friends and customers of that 
| bank may experience through all time to come. 
| If it be a time of scarcity and pressure, like the 
| present, the drafts of the Treasurer upon the money 


ruthless attack, a war upon them, and is intended 
to prostrate the institutions. The former keeping 


of the funds becomes a merit and a virtue, and to 
ask for their payment to the public creditors is 
ingratitude and injustice. 

If the Executive, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion,sees proper to issue an order requiring pay- 
ment in money for the whole, er any portion, of 


failure on the part of its fiscal officer to select a . 
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public oftieers? He thevght not. He considered 
this connection of the fiscal affairs of the Gover. 
ment with the credit and business of the banks 
and of business and commercial men, and the cpp, 
stant imputations brought upon the Governmen; 
thereby, as promoting a political merality jy the 
public mind most dangerous to our institutions: a¢ 
doing more to weaken the confidence of the peo . 
in the Government of their choice, than any and 
all other causes of distrust combined. If we woy)4 
listen to the slander and misrepresentations of the 
times, we must believe that all our misfortunes 
public and private, are imputable to our Goyer. 
ment—all our presperity to a resistance to its yneq. 
sures and its policy. And whence do these impu- 
tations come, but from our connection with the 
banks? They all emanate from that source, and 
trom no other. That connection is now dissolye) 
by the operation of law and the voluntary action 
of the banks themselves; and he would say, let jt 
be perpetua!—tet it never be renewed. 

The effect of this measure upon the banks shou|4 
next occupy his attention. 

It hadbeen considered as a measure of open and 
violent hostility to those institutions, as fraught 
with unmixed evil to them. Was this the tre 
view of it? Had it these exclusive tendenciey 
He thought not, and he would attempt to point out 
some positive benefits to the banks from its adop. 
lion. 

It would leave the Stats banks to operate upon 
their own means—upon the capitals which the re- 
spective State Legislatures had thought proper to 
give to them, and upon the funds derived from 
their private depositors. These means would be 
perfectly certain and uniform, so far as they con- 
sisted of the capitals of the banks, and would be 
subject to no dangerous fluctuations, so far as they 
consisted of private deposites. Hence the action o/ 
the institutions could always be regulated by a cer- 
tain standard—the extent of their means for the ac- 
commedation of their customers. This would dis- 
charge them from the inducement to those dan- 
gerous expansions and contractions, which not 
only promote, but cause, revulsions such as that 
under which the country now suffers. 

The Government has been charged with being 
the cause of the present pecuniary embarrassments 
of the country, and he thought not without some 
foundation, but he considered the connection be- 
tweeu the Treasury and the banks the only foun- 
dation for such acharge. What had we done! 
We had deposited our funds in the State banks. A 
period of unexampled prosperity had visited our 
country. Importations had become excessive, and 
the duties thereupon had swelled the public revenue 
from that source beyond al! reasonable anticipation. 
The banks received the excess of revenue which 
the wants of the Government, and the public ap- 
propriations, did not call for. The same causes 
promoted unusual and unexampled sales of the 
public lands, and thus, from both of the great 
sources of revenue to the United States, streams 
were poured into the public Treasury, widened and 
deepened by their own accumulation and velocity. 
The banks were the safe keepers of the public 
funds, the fiscal agents of the Treasury, and they 
were also the reservoirs from which the importing 
and other merchants drew their means, and from 
which the speculating purchasers of our immense 
domain were supplied with funds for their opera- 
tions. %3oiaras the Government was concerned, 
the consoquences are obvious, The moment the 
revenue exceeded th: wants of the Treasury, the 
excesses fed the passion they ought to have con 
trolled. The banks were the receivers and the 
payors. They received, to keep for the Govern- 
ment, and loaned to the merchants and purchase!s 
of our lands. The system, in fact and in practice, 
was one of indefinite credit for both duties and 
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ands. ‘The money paid for both went into the banks 
for safe-keeping: The Treasury did not want it or 
en forit for paymentof the public dues. The banks 
cane it to their customers, who were the payors 
for daties and lands. Under these circumstances, 
and this action of the system, excesses were inevi- 
rable, and they had visited their consequences 
sweepingly Upon the country and upon the Treasu- 
ry itself : : 

“Ought not this state of things to bea lesson to 
ihe wise not to renew a connection which had been 
«disastrous to every interest involved? ‘To the 
Government and the public Treasury, as a creditor 
of the banks; to the banks, as debtors to the ‘T'rea- 
sury and creditors to the citizens; and to the people 
at large, and especially to the commercial commu- 

nity, as debtors to the banks. 

That the times have promoted over-trading and 
over-banking no one will deny; but that the con- 
nection between the Government and the banks, 
and the forty millions of dollars of surplus funds in 
deposite with them, immensely increased the over- 
hanking, is equally undeniable. It is not to be ex- 

ected that the managers of banks will keep money 
without making profitable use of it, when that use 
is presented and urged upon them. This remark 
was not made in censure of the officers of the deposite 
hanks. Their stockholders, and the community 
syout them, knew that they were in possession of 
ihe funds; and the use would be demanded, nay, he 
might say commanded, had the officers of the insti- 
tations resisted. The evil lay farther back. It 
was in placing and retaining the funds in the banks, 

which the immediate calls‘upon the Treasury did 

not require. 

The fault of the Government, however, did not 
sop here. We passed a law exacting from the 
banks interest for these funds, and thus not only 
sanctioned, but compelled, their use of them in 
their ordinary loans and discounts. Could a bank 
keep money, and pay interest upon it, and derive 
no interest from its use? Most certainly not, and we, 
‘herefore, compelled the banks, by our express le- 
gislation, to promote the evils of which we now 
complain. We compelled them to loan our money 
in their hands for safe keeping, by charging and ex- 
acting from them an interest for its use, and thus 
stimulated them to increase the excesses of over- 
wading and over-banking. We furnished * them 
with a capital of seme forty millions of dollars, 
and forced them to use it in making loans. 

Canany thing more strongly, or clearly, show 
the impolicy to every interest of any connection of 
a financial or interested character, between the local 
banks of the country, and the Treasury of the na- 
tion? The imputations cast upon us, as having 
caused the present pecuniary embarrassments of 
the country, have this justice, and let us discharge 
ourselves from similar imputations for the future. 
Our real fault has been, not that we have unduly 
checked the excesses of the times, but that, in the 
outset, we promoted the expansions by the banks 
which necessarily led to those excesses, and that 
all our efforts, legislative, and executive, have been 
insufficient to avert the catastrophe which has now 
come npon the country. We see our agency in 
the mischief, when it is too late for us to apply a 
remedy. The incidental relief in our power, we 

have already offered to the country, so far as the 
action of this body is concerned, and now let us 
pass this bill, and protect ourselves against all im- 
putation as wrong doers for the future. 

A further benefit to the banks, to be derived from 
acontinuance of the separation is, that when they 
shall win the public confidence by their sound 
management and permanent means, they will 
possess and retain it, independent of public patron- 
age, independent of any action of the Federal Go- 
vernment, and exempt from the fluctuations which 
congressional legislation or Executive discretion 
may otherwise cause. This is the description of 
public confidence which these institutions should 
possess and rely upon, and these should be its foun- 

dations. Its own capital, and the integrity and 
ability of its managers, shou!d be the dependence of 
a banking institution; not the uncertain and 
changing patronage of any body, much less the 
fluctuating and dangerous patronage of Govern- 
ments, State or National. A credit founded upon 











such patronage must be delusive. ‘To-day you 
deposite with a bank a million of dollars; to-morrow 
it extends its accommodations upon the strength of 
your funds in its keeping: the day following its 
favored customers expand their business, and en- 
large their credits; on the fourth day you require 
your funds, and draw upon the bank for them. 
Your deposite has given to the bank a false confi- 
dence in its means; its extension has given its cus- 
tomers a false estimate of its ability to indulge 
them; their expansion has given to the community 
false expectations as to their power of indulgence; 
and your call for your money undeceives all, after 
the mischief is done, the excess committed, and 
just in time to produce the derangement and distress 
and suffering which must always, sooner or later, 
follow excessive credits and mistaken confidence. 
The institutions which are to furnish to the people 
of this country a circulating paper to answer the 
purposes of money, ought not to be subjected to 
fluctuations of this description. Their love of gain 
ought not thus to be stimulated, and especially by 
this Government, which has none but an incidental 
control over their proceedings. They should be 
left by us to operate upon their own means, to rest 
their credit upon their own ability and good cha- 
racter, and not upon our funds. 

But it is said the withdrawal from the State 
banks of our confidence, countenance and pa- 
tronage, in this particular, will prostrate and de- 
stroy those institutions; that the attempt to sepa- 
rate the finances of this Government from them, 18, 
in effect, a declaration of war against them, which 
they can not survive. Is this, can this, be so 
Will any sound and solvent State bank fail, be- 
cause the’United States does not entrust to it the 
safe keeping of the moneys of the people? Did 
the State Legislatures, in chartering these banks, 
expect, or intend, that their credit, or so! vency,should 
be sustained by the legislation of Congress, or the 
use of the funds of the Federal Government. If 
so, why have they limited and fixed their respec- 
tive capitals, and attempted to set bounds to their 
operations? Why have they assigned different 
amounts of capital to different banks, dependent 
upon their location and business associations? Cer- 
tainly no other answer can be given to these interroga- 
tories, than that they intended that each bank should 
have a capital equa} to the wants of the business 
community surrounding it, and that all the banks 
of their creation should have a credit and confi- 
dence with the people, and should transact a busi- 
ness proportioned to the capitals granted to them 
respectively, and not beyond that limit. You, then, 
by making your deposites with these institutions, 
destroy the proportions which the State Legisla- 
tures have intended to establish and preserve. Your 
deposites are treated as capital by the banks, and 
an extension of their loans, and an augumentation 
of their business, beyond that which their own 
means would allow, is the necessary consequence 
of your patronage. Can this disposition of your 
moneys fail to promote excessive banking? The 
members of the State Legislatures have a know- 
ledge of the business wants of all the places at 
which they locate banks, and their object is to mea- 
sure the banking capital at any given point by the 
wants of business at that point. When they have 
done that, you come in with your deposites, distri- 
buted not upon the basis which governs the State 
Legislatures, but according to your own conven‘ence 
for receipt or disbursement. The consequence is, 
that you pour your millions into these State institu- 
tions, without reference to the legitimate business 
calls for banking facilities at the points where your 
deposites are made; and thus derange and destroy 
the proportions, as to these facilities, which the 
local Legislatures have determined to be safe and 
proper. In this way your patronage becomes an 
evil, and nota benefit. Itstimulates the cupidity 
of the banks, and they, in tarn, stimulate the cupi- 
dity of the business community around them, until 
excesses on the part of all produce revulsion, dis- 
tress, and bankruptcy. 

Still it is urged that our wiiiholding this evi- 
dence of our confidence in the State banks will 
destroy their credit, and prostrate the institutions. 
Will any one pretend that the States have rested 
the credit of heir banking institutions upon the 
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patronage or confidence of this Government? Can 
that man be found who will admit that, »« a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of his State, he has voted for 
banks with the expectation that they must be 
solvent, or insolvent, as the pleasure of Congress 
shall determine? Wilt not every such man tell 
you that he has given to the banks, which he has 
aided to create, a capital stock upon which its sol- 
vency and credit with the people is to rest? That, 
with honest and prudent management, each bank 
has within itself, and under its own control, the 
elements of ils own prosperity, and is not depen- 
dent upou your smiles, or to be ruined by your 
frowns? This onght to be so, and is so. 

How was it with the State banks during the pe- 
riod from 1816 to 1836? The Rank of the United 
States then enjoyed the exclusive privilege of keep- 
ing the public funds, and its notes alone were by 
law made receivable in payment of the public 
dues. Were the State banks discredited, or ruined, 
then? Was that separation between them and the 
funds of the Government treated as a war upon 
them? a war of extermination? No, sir. The 
operations of these institutions Were never more 
stable and safe than during that period, nor did 
they ever stand stronger in the public confidence 
than then. Away, then, with the idea that the 
solvency or credit of the State banks rests upon 
our patronage, or favor, or that our frown upon 
them is annihilation. 

He knew that, were we to withdraw our confi- 
dence from a particular bank, and extend it to all 
others, the inference would justly be that we sus- 
pected its solvency and responsibility, and that thrs 
might do it injury. But when we separate our- 
selves from all banks, State or National, and de- 
clare our object to be a political as well as a finan- 
cial separation, will it be said that we cast distrust 
upon the banks, which will destroy their credit? 
Will it be contended that the banks established by 
the States have a right to the sale-keepiag and use 
of the revenues of the nation? He thought not; 
and if not, then could the separation of our finances 
from them be justly termed a war against thein? 
No. The position was absurd and unsustainable. 
He had no feeling of hostility to the State banks, 
but he was not to concede their right to the pos- 
session and use of the moneys of the people, lest 
they should choose to consider a denial of th» right 
an act of hostility. He would go as far as any 
man should go to protect these institutions in the 
full enjoyment of all their constitutional and legal! 
rights; and he would go quite as far to compel them 
rigidly to fulfil their most sacred obligations to that 
confiding people who take their promises to pay 
npon demand as money. 

In every light, then, in which he could view this 
matter, it was his deliberate opinion that the banks 
would be benefitted, and not injured, by making 
the existing separation between them and the pub- 
lic Treasury-perpetual. The passage of this bill, 
at this time, might have some tendency to weaken 
the confidence of the community in the institutions; 
but if such a consequence must attend this change 
of our policy, could there be a better time than the 
present to make that change? ‘The banksare now, 
he would not say insolvent, for he did not believe 
that was the condition ot any large portion of 
them, but unable to pay the demands upon them. 
That fact was avowed by themselves, and known 
to all the world. They were in a quasi insvl- 
vent state, and all the distrust which could grow 
out of such a condition they had brought upon 
themselves by their voluntary suspension of 
specie payments. It was in vain, then, to talk of 
the delicacy of their present credit. That delicacy 
had been destroyed by their own act, and before 
they could ever again restore themselves to the 
confidence of the community, they must be sound 
in fact, and able to discharge, to the fuilest extent, 
every obligation which general distrust could bring 
against them. It was erroneous to suppose that 
they could ever resume and sustain specie pay- 
ments, until they were thus prepared and thus 
armed. They must buiid up for themselves a new 
character, based upon a perfect fulfilment of all 
their obligations. If, then, we are to separate from 
them, and that separation is to have any tendency 
to affect their credit, this is jhe very period when it 
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is most desirable to them that the declaration of a 
tua! divorcement should be made. Now it 
can dv them no harm. They are already in a 
condition from which main strength alone can 
raise them; bat ata time when their credit was 
unsuspected, and their operations unembarrassed 
and unimpeded, the measure might give them 
an injurious shock. Let it be done now, therefore, 
that when they do rise-it may be distinctly known 
that they rise upon their own strength, unaided by 
our patronage, and untrammelled by our move- 
ments. 
Mr. W. said he had touched but incidentally the 











question of the receptibility, or non-receptibility, of 


the notes of the State banks in payment of the 
public dues. He did not now propose to detain 
the Senate by remarks upon that point. The 
proposition affecting that question had not come 
from the committee, but from a member of the Se- 
nate in his place, and to him he should leave the 
discussion of that topic. For himself, he agreed 
with the view of this matter which he understood 
his honorabie colleague to take, that, in case the 
deposites were confined to the safe keeping of the 


officers of the Government, it was a question of 


m ich less interest to the banks than seemed to be 
generally supposed. If the banks were not made 
the depositories, it could not be supposed that 
their notes, if made receivable, would be re- 
tained for any length of time in safe keeping. 
It would be a necessary result of this mode 
of keeping the public funds, that all bank notes 
received must be presented at short intervals 
fur payment; ant he could not see that it would be 
anv very valuable :avor to the banks, as a perma- 
nent sysiem, to receive their notes merely for the 
purpese of immediate presentment and payment. 
In this respect, he was fully conscious that the 
change should not be precipitate or rash; most es- 
pecially it should not while the heavy balances re- 
main due to tie Treasury from the late deposite 
banks. For this reason, the graduation provided 
for in the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) met his approbation; 
nor did he think time very mater al upon this point, 
and he should be willing to make the graduation 
even more slow than that proposed, in case any 
important interest would be favorably affected by 
further time. The preservation of the principle 
was what he wished, but he did not desire rashness 
or precipitancy in bringing it into practice. 

He would now examine very briefly the influ- 
ences which he supposed this measure would exert 
upon the currency geverally. 

It would give a stable and uniform value to the 
currency received into and paid from the public 
Treasury, in whatever portion of our widely ex- 
tended country the receipts or payments should be 
made. 

It would also preserve the currency of the Trea- 
sury at the standar:! fixed by the Constitution and 
the laws of Congress, and guarantied to all the citi- 
zens of the country, as the only currency they 
should be compelled to take in payment of debts. 

It would stimulaie, if not compel, the banks to 
elevate their paper currency to a level with the cur- 
rency of the public Treasury, and would go very 
far to measure the public confidence in these iust- 
tutions by the standard which regulates the currency 
received and disbursed by the Government. If 
they keep their paper up to that standard of value, 
it will have currency and confidence ; and if they 
do not, it will have neither. There will be a rule 
for judgment which cannot err, because it will bea 
rule of intrinsic value, and not of paper credit. 

In this sense he deemed the measure of immense 
national importance. Hitherto the standard of eur- 
rency fixed by the Constitution had been, in-prac- 
tice, erected no where; while the banks, State and 
National, had been left to establish the standards of 
value in all quarters of the country, and these stan- 

dards had been as various, at different points, as 
the fluctuations of trade could make them. The 
fiscal operations of the Federal Government had, 
hitherto, been made, to every practieal extent, to 
follow’ the interests of the banks, and the uniformi- 
ty of receipts and disbursements in the various por- 
ttons of the Union had only been the uniformity of 
bank credits; and the uniformity in value of bank 
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paper. It was high time that a more permanent 
standard, and one in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion, should be established. Cungress alone could 
establish it; and Congress, in his judgment, could 
only establish it in connection with the receipts 
and disbursements of the public revenuc, and to 
the extent of those receipts and disbursements. 
He hailed this measure, then, as one calculated to 
produce this great reformation, and to bring us back 
to the starting point of 1789. With these feelings 
he advocated it, and hoped for its passage. 

A further beneficial tendency of this measure 
will be an extension of the specie basis for our 
broad paper circulation. This is admitted by all 
to be a matter of indispensable necessity. Who 
then should contribute to it, if not the Federal Go- 
vernment. Are the banks expected to do it, when 
it is in the very face of their interests to promote 
the circulation of the metals? Are the States to do 
it, when they can not “coin money or regulate the 
value thereof?”” Whence is this great good to the 
people of the country to be derived, unless Con- 
gress shall bring its powers to aid in the work? 
And how shall Congress accomplish this purpose 
but by the receipts and disbursements of the public 
revenue? 

The adoption of such a system by Congress 
would constitute a point, in the broad field of our 
Currency, exempt from the fluctuations and revul- 
sions to which a currency of credit must be always 
subject. It would be a fortress to which public 
confidence would retreat in times of trouble, and 
within which it would remaia uninjured, however 
violent the convulsion which should shake the mone- 
tary world. New we were without any such rock of 
safety. The storm, which was now sufficiently 
powerful to agitate the great oc:an of credit, shook 
alike the Treasury of our country and the hum- 
blest bank. This ought not so to be. The finances 
of arich, and powerful and prosperous nation, 
ought not to be subject to these fluctuations. They 
ought to be exempted from the reverses and revul- 
sions to which private cupidity will always subject 
the business of an enterprising people. Place them 
upon the basis of a currency of intrinsic value, and 
you accomplish this great object. Leave them to 
stand upon the credit of banks, and you ensure the 
recurrence of a crisis like the present, when, with 
abundant means in account, your Treasury is 
destitute of means at command. 

But we are told that the passage of this bill will 
establish One currency for the Government and its 
officers, and anoiher for the people. This argu- 
ment had been repeated from various quarters of 
the House, and he was disposed to consider it as 
advanced in all candor and sincerity, and to reply 
to it in the same spirit. 

He must premise, however, that he could not 
comprehend this mode of treating the Government 
and the people of this country as separate interests, 
much less as antagonist interests. He had sup- 
posed that our Government consisted of mere ser- 
vants of the people, charged, in their several 
stations, with the execution ef the will of the peo- 
ple; and that, beyond the executioa of that tempo- 
rary trust, the officers of the Government were, to 
the extent of their numbers, the peop’e themselves, 
and one with them in feeling and interest. How, 
then, it would be possible to create or establish a 
currency which, properly and practically speaking, 
should be a currency for the Government, and 
should not, at the same time, be a currency for 
the people, was entirely beyond his comprehension. 

The officers of the Government principally reside 
in the country, and among the people. They re- 
ceive their compensatiou, whatever it may be, 
from the people, and the expenses of themselves 
and their families are paid, like those of other 
citizens, to the people from whom they purchase 
and with whem they deal. The currency they 
receive from the people as a compensation for their 
services, they must pay to the people in discharge 
of their debts; and how a currency thus employed, 
received from the people and paid back again to 
the people, could be a Government currency as 
contra-distinguished from the currency of the peo- 
, ple, he must again repeat, he could not at all 
"comprehend. 
But he would look at the argument in another 


| aspect. 
| currency is tu be secured to the Governme 





| rency proposed to be secured to 
| Treasury is gold and silver, or thei 
| The currency which the argument assumes the 


to be baser than the currency of gold an 
1 


!| dicament do those who use it place themse] 


| interests of the people in this matter? 


!, ment? ‘Most certainly not. 


| table, and the people left to supply themseles at the 
| second. 
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Senate, 
It necessarily presupposes that a better 
nt and 
Ti e cur. 
the National 
r equivalent, 


its officers, and a baser for the people. 


| people are to have, is bank paper. What, then 
do these who use the argument assume?’ Most 
certainly that the currency of bank paper is always 
5 { Silver; 
because :f the currency of paper be equal in yaly. 
| to the currency of gold and silver, then the argu. 
ment has no force, as urged, to show that the 
Government and ita officers are to be preferred in 
| our legisiation to the people at large. Taking the 
| argument with this assumption, and in what Tes 
v <? 
| They, by their own assumption, urge us to ‘ine 
by a law of Congress, a standard of currency for 
| the Treasury of the nation baser than gold anq 
| silver, to avoid the invidiousness of giving to our. 
| selves a better currency than the people are to have. 
| Has this argument been well considered, and jtg 
consequences duly weighed? He thought not, or 
| it would not have been presented. 
| Gentlemen might suppose it popular to talk 
| about the currency of the pzople as base and de. 
| preciated, but they would permit him to ask, ty 
| whom are the people to look for an elevated stand. 
ard of currency—for a standard of currency such as 
| is guarantied to them by the Constitution—ifnotto 
| Congress? Shall they look to the banks? The com. 
, plaint of the argument is that the banks are to 
| furnish them a base paper currency, while the Go. 
| vernment secures to itself a currency of gold and 
' silver. Arethey to look tothe States? They have 


their own citizens, much less for the nation. They 
must, then, look to Congress and to the Copstity- 
tion. 


\ no power to fixa standard of currency even for 
i} 


And what shall Congress do to promote the 
Fix a stand- 
| ard of value baser than that which the Constitution 
' has guarantied to the people? Adopt bank paper 
| as the standard of value of the country, for fear 
| that the Government will have a better currency 
| than the people? Can the people ever have a bet- 
' ter currency than the Government, so long as the 
| regulation of the standard rests with the Govern- 
If we adopt a stand- 
| ard baser than the coins, the people cannot elevate 
| it. If we keep our standard upon the level of the 

Constitution, the people can compel the banks to 
_ come up to that standard, because no law can obli- 
| gate them to receive the paper of the banks, or to 
, give to them their confidence, and they will, of 
| course, do neither, unless the banks furnish them a 
|; currency equal to the legal standard of the country; 
| but, adopt by your legislation a baser standard than 
' gold and silver, and do you think—does any one 
| think—that the banks will furnish a better curren- 
cy for the people than you prescribe for the public 
| Treasury? No, sir. The supposition would be 
| absurd. Ifyou do not fix and maintain a proper 
| standard of currency, none can exist in the comn- 
| try. If you adopt and adhere to the constitutional 
| standard in your transactions, the influence of your 


|; example will be al!-powerful with the banks, and 


with all future State legislation, in regard to them. 


| The Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Web- 


ster,) manifested some alarm, lest the oflicers of 
the Government should be set down at the first 


He was one of those who claimed to be 
as democratic as the honorable Senator, and as 


| unwilling to degrade our masters the people, but if 


the cook were to supply the first table with base 
food, in order that the master of the mansion might 
set at it with the servants, he could not believe that 
the honor ofthe situation would compensate for the 
unwholesome character of the bill of fare. Would 
it not better comport with the duty of a faithful 
servant to provide sound, healthfal, nutritious food 
for every table, and thus enable the master to con- 
sult his pleasure, as to which he would be fed from, 
without danger to his health. True, if bad food 
were not provided and cooked, the servants could 
not eat bad food, but it was as true, that if sound 
food were not provided, the master could not have 
sound food, whatever table he might choose it from, 
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~ ae 20 not provide a scund standard of currency, 
aoe ters, ihe peopte, cannot enjoy a sound cur- 
. 4 2 to us, they have entrasted the duty of 
pene and establishing that standard. We act 
a and not for ourselves, and ihe standard of 
oe we adopt fgr the public Treasury, is 
gee for them, and not for us. 6 ios 
‘Another argument, very nearly allied in charac- 
eto the last, is urged against the passage of this 
sat It is said its effect will be to raise the salaries 
wae compensations of the public officers. Some 
ce . stated the increase to be equal to ten, some to 
tre and a half,and he believed he had seen 
ome statements raising it as high as twenty per 
wnt. upon the present compensations. What 
foundation had this argument? ‘The same as the 
former. Jt went upon the assumption that the 
wrency of the country was now, and was always 
o remain, base and, depreciated. That a dollar 
of currency was not, and was not to be equal in 
yalue to a statute, standard dollar. Look at the 
sition in its true light, and its fallacy will be in- 
santly manifest. ‘The compensations of all public 
officers are fixed by law. ‘ Take our own compen- 
calion for example. We are to receive a given 
number of dollars per day, for each day of our 
gryice. This is the contract between us and the 
people. How then are we to be paid? Are we to 
haveeignt dollars for each day we occupy these 
coats, or are we to have eight promises of some 
bank to pay, Which are worth bet four dollars? 
Does any man doubt which was the intention of the 
jaw? Will any mancontend that we are over paid 
if we receive eight dollars in gold or silver, as the 
yalue thereof is regulated by Congress? Will not 
ail admit that we are not paid according to the law 
unless we receive that value? But, say gentle- 
men, gold and silver bears a premium in the mar- 
ket, and therefore any given amount paid in the 
sandard coins of the country, is over paid to the 
extentof the premium upon the coins. Here rests 
the error. The premises are fa!se, and the conclu- 
son, therefore, falls to the ground. Gold and silver 
does not, and can not, properly speaking, bear a pre- 
mium. An American silver dollar can no more 
be worth one hundred and ten, or one hundred and 
twenty-five cents, in this country, than a standard 
pound can weigh a pound and aquarter. The one 
thingis as impossible as the other. Both are them- 
selves standards, the one of value,and the other of 
quantity; end the former can no more vary thin 
the latter. The dollar is worth exactly one hun- 
dred cents. Itis the measure of that value, and 
cannot be werth either more or less than that sum. 
It is itself the par of money. Whatever is above 
it bears a premium, and whatever is below it is at 
adiscount. This error in computing the value of 
money, and the value of our paper currency, is so 
universal, that it is not singular this argument 
should appear plausible to most minds, without a 
somewhat cl-se examination. All the statements 
we see published, adopt the value of the paper as 
the par of money; and because the gold and silver 
are more valuable, and command a higher price in 
the market than paper, they are said to bear a pre- 
mum. The error arises from adopting an erro- 
neous standard for the par value. ‘The paper is 
hot par when gold and silver are worth more than 
i, They are the par, and the paper is depreciated. 
Amoment’s reflection will show every man that 
this is the true position. Why, then, it will be 
asked, are not the statements of the market value 
of our currency, daily published to the country, 
made upon the true, and not upon a faise basis? 
The boards of brokers and bankers and dealers in 
money would probably be able to account for the 
Mahncr in which these statements are made. It is 
much more acceptable to them, and doubtless much 
more favorable to the circulation and credit of the 
depreciated bank paper, to use it as the par, the 
standard of value, and to present gold and silver at 
a premium, as being actually worth a tenth beyond 
ls statute value, its value as a tender in the pay- 
ment of cebts. 

A single fact which transpired ih this city but a 
day or two since will show the practical effect of 
this mode of computing the value of money. A 
member of the Senate, within the last few days, re- 
lated to me the following incident. The Senator 
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Stepped into a shop upon the Avenue to purchase 
some small article. The price was given to him 
by the shopkeeper at eighty-seven and a_ half 
cents. He presented a dollar in silver to make 
payment, when he was informed that the price was 
given at e.ghty-seven and a half cents under the 
expectation that payment would be made in paper, 
in “shin plasters,” as they are called, and that it 
was but seventy-five cents if paid in specie, and he 
received a quarter of a dollar in change and the 
article he desired. Was ths difference of price a 
premium upon the silver? No, sir. It was an ad- 
dition to cover the depreciation of paper. The 
seventy-five cents was the value of the article in 
mouey. The eighty-seven and a half cents was 
the value in depreciated paper. This little incident 
shows us the tax which would be imposed upon the 
public creditors, including the officers of the Go- 
vernment, if we were to pay them in a depreciated 
currency. It shows us that we should, at once, 
sink their compensations about one-sixth, as that 
would be the additional charge against them for 
every necessary of life, because they must make 
payment ina currency so much depreciated. It 
shows us also the immense tax which the whole 
community must pay so long as they are compelled 
to use a base currency; and shall we then be urged 
to adopt a standard of currency for the public Trea- 
sury below.the value of gold and silver? 

A third argument against the passage of this bill, 
urged with great zeal and earnestness by those 
who put it forth, is, that it will extend most fear- 
fully the Executive patronage of this Government; 
that it will tend to strengthen the Executive arm, 
to the danger of public liberty itself. He would 
examine concisely this stariling objection. The 
billcreates no new oificers. It proposes to entrust 
the safe-keeping of the public funds with the offi- 
cers who now collect them. These officers are al! 
appointed by the President and Senate, by the 
President alone, or by the heads of some one of the 
Executive Departments. They are all public ofti- 
cers of the Government, responsible to it, and to 
the people, for their official ac's. They are ail 
now removable at the pleasure of the President. 
The bill does not propose to change the mode of 
their appointment, or to increase their liability to 
dismission from cifice by the Executive. In what 
way, then, does it increase the Executive power 
over them, or strengthen that arm of the Govern- 
ment for good or for evil? He would take a case, 
the more clearly to tilustrate his views: the collec- 
tor of the port of New York, a place of high trust 
and responsibility already, and to be made much 
more so if this bill becomes a law, is appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; he is removable at the pleasure of 
the President without cause, either proved or as- 
signed; this is the relation of that officer to the 
Executive branch of the Government, under the 
existing laws. Does the bill before us propose to 
change that relation? Not in any way whatever. 
It merely proposes to make that officer keep and 
disburse the money he collects, instead of handing 
it over toa bank for safe-keeping; and it will re- 
guire that he should strengthen his official bond 
and sureties to meet the increased official responsi- 
bility. But would any gentleman explain to him 
how the power or influence of the Executive over 
the officer was to be increased by these proceedings. 
That power and influence could only be exerted in 
reference to his appointment to, or removal from 
office;*and the'existing law upon that subjeckwas not 
to be changed. The office was made no more 
valuable by this addition of duty and responsibility, 
and, therefore, the bill would cause no increase of 
a desire for the possession or retention of it. 

It was a mistake, then, of fact, that the Execu- 
live patronage was increased, or the Executive arm 
strengthened, by the provisions of the bill. It wasa 
delusion, which gentlemen had permitted their 
imaginations to practice upon them, which had no 
foundation in the proposed iaw. This would be 
rendered more apparent by the fact that this argu- 
ment was most urged by those who preferred a re- 
turn to the system of deposites with the State banks. 
Had any gentleman, who had occupied a seat here 
for the last few years, or who had turned his atten- 
tion at all to the proceedings of Congress since the 
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| public moneys were transferred for safe keeping 
| from the late Bank of the United States to "he State 
banks, forgotten the vivid pictures, daily drawn 
upon this floor, of the immense stride which had 
been taken by the Executive power in the adop- 
tion of that system of deposites? Were we not con- 
stantly told of the army of bank agents, bank 
officers, and bank directors, persons unknown to 
the Constitution and the law, and not responsible 
to Congress or the people, which that system had 
brought within Executive influence, and engaged 
in the service of the Executive? Who did not then 
feel that there was some force in these remarks? 
And who that was a friend to the then administra- 
tion, did not struggle incessantly to procure the 
passage of some law which should bring that system 
of deposites within the power and control of Con- 
gress? And are we now to be urged to return to 
that system, to re-enlist that numerous body of bank 
managers, and reconnect them with the Executive 
branch of the Government, to prevent an exteasion 
of Executive patronage and power, by the simple 
employment of officers of our own appointment, 
directly responsible to the people, and to the repre- 
sentatives of the people here? The position was 
Ti was to uree us upon the very evil we 
were cantioned to avoid; to embrace a danger 
3s worst form, to discharge ourselves 
trom one of a merely imaginary character. 

No, sir: if gentlemen would take a calm and 
dispassionate view cf this subject, they would se 
that the bill would increase immensely, fearfully, 
the Executive responsibilities, not the Executive 
power. If the system proposed be adopted, the 


selection of the officers to be entrusted with the 
safe keeping of their treasure; and they will hold 
the head of the Treasury Pepartment 
sible for an incessant and sleepless vi 
over these depositories. "This will be the inflaence 
the bill will exert upon the Executive branch of the 
Government. It will throw upon the Execu 
officers a great increase of care and responsibility — 
noi an increase of power or influence. 

Indeed, so strongly had this increase of responsi- 
bility, even upon the minor Executive officers, 
impressed itself upon the mind of one of the gen- 
tiemen who had addressed the Senate, (Mr. Rives,) 
as to induce him to entertain the apprehension that 
men of proper character, standing, and responsibi- 
lity could not be found willing to accept the trusts. 
For himself, he was almost ready to say that he 
wished he could entertain more apprehension upon 
this point than the argument of the Senator had in- 
spired him with. He had no fear of living to see 
that period when the lucrative and honvrable and 
desirable offices of this Government would zo beg- 
ging for incumbents, when candidates, of the most 
unquestioned qualifications in every sense, would 
not voluntarily present themselves, and conflict 
with each other for the places. At points where 
the emoluments of office did not present adequate 
temptation, the collections must be small, and the 
trust light; so that he was at perfect ease upon this 
point, and had only alluded to it to enforce his own 
position, that the bill was calculated to increase 
Executive responsibility, not to extend Executive 
power. 

A fourth argument against the bill claimed a 
passing notice. It was that it would work the en- 
tire destruction of credit in the country. This ap- 
peared to him to be, most clearly, an objection 
springing from an excited imagination. What 
were the premiscs from which this frightful concla- 
sion had been drawn? State them in their worst 
form and utmost extent, and what were they? 
That the Government of the United States was, 
hereafier, to confine the safe keeping of the pub- 
lic moneys to the hands of its own officers, and 
was gradually to discontinue the receipt of bank 
notes in payment of the public dues. These were 
the things proposed to be done. The effect of 
such a policy mpon the credit and business of the 
local banking institutions of the country he had 
already fully discussed; and,fto his own satisfac- 
tion, had shown that its adoption would promote, 
and not injure, the usefulness of those institutions, 
considered in the light of public institutions, 
founded for the benefit of the people at large 
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and deserving credit and coniilence precisely in 
proportion a» they should confine their operations 
ae their fixed means, and should discharge 
faithfully ant promptly ali the obligations im- 
posed by their charters. Ia this light only was 
he disposed to ciscuss the claims of the local 
banks upon the country, or the confidence of the 


people. The profits of the corporators was nota 
consideration to enter into a discussion like the 
present. It was a mere consequence of the faith- 


ful discharge of one of the highest trasts which 
any Government could delegate, the trust of 
making a currency for the people of the country; 
and if he had succeeded in showing that this trust 
could be more safely and perfectly executed with- 
out, than with, a fiscal connection with this Go- 
vernment, he had accomplished his object, and 
proved that the just credit of these institutions was 
not to be injuriously affected by the bill. 

Who would contend that its provisions were cal- 
culated to injure any other description of credit? 
Would not wealth and integrity receive the same 
confidence with the community, whether the funds 
of this Government were kept in the State banks, 
or in the hands of the officers of the people? 
Would not industry and enterprise gain the same 
esteem, and command the same credit, wherever 
the Government should choose to place its strong 
box? Would neighbor cease to trust and confide 
in neighbor, because bank notes were not to be re- 
eeive.l in payment of the public dues? Certainly 
not. The picture was an imaginary one, and 
this consequence of the passave of the bill, upon 
the credit between man and man, was not to be ap- 
prehended. It was the objection of an excited mind, 
and not of sober reason. 

An argument of a character very similar to that 
iast noticed, had proceeded from the same source. 
it was that the passage of this bill, the separation 
of the funds of the Governme:: {rom the banks, and 
the gradual suspension of the receipt of their paper 
in payment of the public dues, would lead to an 
universal and exclusive metallic currency for the 
whole country in all its business operations. That 
it would lead to a currency equal in value to gold 
and silver, and convertible into gold and silver at 
pleasure, he hoped and believed. Butthat it would 
destroy the State banks, and send ns back to an ex- 
clusive metallic currency, there was not the 
slightest reason for believing. If he had not 
labored in vain, in a former part of his argu- 
ment, he had shown that the effect of this 
policy would be favora‘le to the banks, favo- 
rable to the certainty of their means, to a safe 
measure for their operations, and to the stability of 
their credit and confidence with the people. If 
these pesilions should prove to be true, there was 
no just fear that the banks would be destroyed, or 
that banks chartered by the States would not con- 
tinue to exist. And surely, while banks of issue 
were in operation in the country, no one need fear 
the prevalence of an exclusive metailiccurrency; for 
nothing was more certain than that bank paper and 
gold and silver of equal denominations could not 
circulate together. ‘The paper might be made, for 
the general purposes of business, of equal value 
with gold and silver; but while the one was the 
promise of a bank to pay, andthe other the means 
by which alone that promise could be redeemed 
and while it was the direct interest of the bank thal 
the promise should take the place of the real value 
and circulate in its stead, the one would be with- 
drawn from circulation and hoarded, and the other 
would be scattered upon the wings of the wind. 

His fear was, that the whole operations of the 
public Treasury would be inadequate to furnish a 
sufficient specie basis for our paper circulation. 
What were those operations in the ageregate. com- 

wed to the monetary operations of the country? 

he Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) 
had said they were estimated at from one and a 
half to two percent. Call them two per cent.; 
call them five per cent., and will they distribute a 
quantity of the metals sufficient to sustain the im- 
mense superstructure of paper, amounting to the 
remaining ninety-five or ninety-eight per cent.? 
And from what other source were we to look for 
an extension of our specie basis, if not from the 
operations of this Government? Here then was 
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the fear, and not that too extensive a metallic cur- 
rency would be diffused among the people. 

He would notice a single other objection to this 
system, and close his remarks upon this branch of 
the subject. {t had been said that its effect would 
be to hoard vast amounts of cash capital from the 
uses of business. How far was this effect to be 
anticipated? When the revennes of the country 
were made to bear a just relation to its expendi- 
tures—a relation which he hoped our recent expe- 
rience would induce us most rigidly to preserve for 
the future—there would be nothing to hoard, in the 
practical sense of thatterm. We should receive 
with one hand, and disburse with the other. The 
payments into the public Treasury, and the pay- 
ments out of it, would be made in the same de- 
scription of currency; and what was taken from 
the uses of business by the receipts, would be given 
back to those uses in the disbursements, without 
material delay. It was true that the great extent 
of our territory, the great number of points at 
which both receipts and disbursements were to Le 
made, and the wide distance of their locations from 
each other, and from the Treasury here, keeps a 
large sum in suspense, and in transitu, during the 
whole time. That sum might be liberally esti- 
mated at from three to five millions, and it was the 
whole amount which the ordinary operations of the 
Treastry would, in any sense, hoard—the whole 


amount which it would withdraw from-the uses of 
business, when the revenues and expenditure of the Govern- 
ment should be justly measured together. Thissame sum was 
now exactly similarly employed, and was suspended in the de- 
posite banks to awaii the presentation of outstanding drafts: that 
is, it would be so suspended if the banks were in a condition to 
fulfil their obligations,and meet the drafts of the Treasury in 
specie or its equivalent. 

But itinight be said that, when our revenues should again 
become abundant, aud exceed our expendiures, so that another 
surplus should accumulate, this system of deposites would ne- 
cessarily lead to hoarding. This consequence he most cheer- 
fully admitted, and he considered 1t one of the strongest merits 
of the system. He boped never again to see the time when a 
surplus revenue shon!d afflict us; but if that time did ever 
again come, it must proceed from an excess of importationa, 
and arenewal of the speculations in our vast public domain. 
In that case he wished to see the excess of the revenue hoarded, 
closely locked up from the uses of the trading community, as 
the most efficient, speedy, and certain check to the over-trading 
and speculations. c 

What, he would ask, would have been the surplus of revenue 
during the late excesses, had the accumulations of money in the 
public Treasury, paid for duties and lands, been hoarded then, 
and not surrendered to the uses of the cus’cmers of the banks? 
That surplus, under the system of deposites then in use, reached 
an amount beyond forty millions of dollars. Does any one sup- 
pose it would have reached one-third of that sum, if the gold 
and silver had been demanded in payment of the public dues, 
and closely locked up in the public depositeries?’ No, sir: a 
pressure upon the money market would have been produced, 
and the excesses arrested before you woull have hoarded ten 
millions of coin by this process. What an infinite benefit to 
the country would have been produced by such an action. We 
should have been saved from the almost incura' le evils ofa sur- 
plus revenue, and ofits practical distribution among the States 
of the Union; and, what would have been of far more impor 
tance, we should have been saved from this tremendous revul- 
sion, which the excesses of credit have brought upon us. 

What, sir, has been our own agency in this nati nal calamity? 
Our revenue wasaccumulating millions upon millions beyond 
our wants Weplaceditin the banks forsafek ening, exacted 
from them interest for its use, and thus compelled them to make 
loans upon it in the ordinary course of their business. It was 
a time of plenty, and their own means were full, but yet they 
must use ours to indemnify them for the use which the law 
compelled them to pay. Conld any sy4tem have been better 
devised to promote the excesses of which we now complain. 
Every dollar co lected towards the public revenue added, not 
one dollar simply, but, being used as capital, two or three dol- 
lars, to the loans) which the cupidity of the banks stimulated 
them to make. Hence the evil, so far as the funds of the Go- 
vetnment were concerned, promoted its own increase, an} so it 
must ever be while the banks are made the depositories of the 
public moneys. Should we not, then, dismiss the idea thata 
hoarding of capital is to be a Creaded evil of the proposed sys- 
tem: so regulate our legislation that the revenuesand expend:- 
tures, in times of stability an regularity of business, will meet 
each other; and desire to hoard. when excesses in trace. er 
credit, or speculation, threaten to disturb the healthful equili- 


brinm of the currency. and to plunge usinto reverses such as * 


we are now experiencing? For himself, he had nohesitation 
upon the subject. Ifa rezulator of the general currency of 
the country was within the power of Congress, he thought this 
that regulator, and this action of the proposed system of sepa- 
ration from the banks seemed to him to be more valuable than 
almost any feature in it. 

In addition to the remarks he had made, and the objections 
he had attempted to answer, he found it to be his duty to no- 
tice a single feature of the bill which had been the subject of 
much apprehension and criticism. He referred to the provi- 
sion for the security of the public moneys in the hands ef the 
depositories proposed to be established. The committee had 
here in'roduced a guard ofa most rigid character, new to him, 
and he believed new to our laws. It was that of makinga use of 
the moneys a criminal offence, punishable by fine and mpri- 
eonment, inaddition to the usual pecuniary liabilities. Their 
object was to draw the characters of the officers into security 
for the public, and to interpose that guaranty against an abuse 
of their trust. He considered this feature of the bill of vital 
importance to ite successful operation, although the usual pro- 
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v.sions for sureties and pecuniary liabilities 
plete without it. . 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bayard) 
much of his argument in showing that the pub! 
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be insecure in such keeping; and, to fortify himself jn tus - 
tion, he had exhibited to us the long list of defayiii a 


officers which is annually laid before us, and which wg Publie 


every defaulter from the commencement of the Gon COM PCing 
the present day. This was a part of the history of our. 
most unpleasant and painful, and he could not dwelt) en? 
with any pleasure; but the Senator, in bringing it to)" 
upon this occasion, seemed to have forgotten that al] th a 
faications had happened under an established system re le 
deposites, State or national; and, therefore, did not eo " bank 
show either the danger of a permanent keeping and be to 
ment of the public moneys by the public officers, or the e. 
security of a system of deposite in banks than of a kee Ereater 
the officers themselves. The cases cited did go to es y 
there would sometimes be defaulting officers; and he ane 
flater himself that the present bill, or any other 7 Rot 
human iagenuity coull form, would constitute a peae 
exemption of the Government from such losses, or a ihe 
security to the public funds in any condition. Periect 
however, was clear, and would be conceded by all, 
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of the Treasury, with an abundance of means in its [oss 
sion, in case those means could be commanded. Such wae ; 

As its 


present cond:ion under the system of State bank deposiies 
With millions in the banks, the Treasury had nota dollar », 
commaad, and is now, at this moment. compelled to resort t» - 
public credit to carry on the Government. No such revulsine 
to the Tieasury could be experienced under the system of ap. 
posites proposed to be ado; te; and even if we should occasion, 
ally lose a small sum by a defaulting officer, we should not bg 
driven to the expense of extra calls of Conzress in consequeneg 
of such defaults i 

IIe would not detain the Senate, to add any thing further yo 
this branch of the argument. The President, in lis Message 
had placed the ordinary aspect of the subject too clearly before 
Congress and the country, to admit of confirmation’ by any 
thing he could add to these forcible and practicable views: 

This closed the examination he proposed to make of the play 
of the administration, for the exercise of the incidental powers 
of Conzress over the general currency ofthe country, and ofthe 
prominent objections to that plan; and he would now pass tp 
the alternatives proposed by those who differed from the 
President. 

The first of these was the plan proposed by the honorabjg 
Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) which, in substance, js q 
return to the system of State bank deposites, connected with 
the general receptability, upon certain conditions, of the notes 
of the State banks in payment of the public dues. What he 
had already said in reference to the administ ation p'an, would 
excuse him from any further discussion of this propositio,, 
The pronosition was, in 
substance, similar to one formerly introduced into this body 
by the same distinguished Senator, and upon that occasion it 
underwent a full discussion. It was not, therefore, a propos. 
tion new to the body; but as he had not taken part in its ds. 
cussion thea, and as it was new brought in conflict witha 
system he approved, he felt itto be his duty to test its effi. 
ciency to accomplish its proposed objeccis. 

Those objects seemed to be two; the first of which was to 
strengthen and sustain the State banks, and facilitate their te. 
turn to specie payments; and the second, to extend and strengih 
en the specie basis for the paper circulation of the banks, by 
expelling from circulation small bank notes. 

The first object was proposed to be accomplished by a con- 
tinuance of the publie deposites with these banks, and by mak- 
ing their notes, when redeemed wiih specie, receivable in pay- 
mentofthe public dues. He had already discussed both these 
points, as fully as he proposed to do it, under the head of the 
influence upon the hanks of the passage of the bill before the 
Senate. He had there given bis reasons for the opinions that 
even a connection, as depositories, between the State hanks and 
the National Treasury, was injurious to the banks; that if the 
connection as depositories did not exist, the receptability of the 
notes of the banks in payment of the public dues was a matter 
of little practical interest to them, because the netes so received 
must be immediate!y presented for payment, and could not be 

yermanently retained in safe keeping, and that if the separation 

Renween the banks and the Treasury was to be made perpetual, 
the present was the most favorable time, so far as the banks 
are concerned, to make that declaration. 

It therefore remained for him simply and concisely to ex- 
amine the efficacy of the Senator’s plan to exclude small noies, 
and extend the circulation of specie. 

These two great objects were proposed to be accoimplishel 
by the enactment that no note of any State bank should be re- 
caived in paymentof the public: dues, which bank should, 
aftera specified day, issue notes below a Specified denomine- 
tion. The restriction is made to commence at the passage f 
the act, with a limitation of notes not below five do!lars; ater 
the year 1839, no notes are to be issued below ten dollars; and 
after the year IS11,no notes below twenty doilars; and the 
recentability of the bank paper by the public Treasury is mace 
dependent upon an observance by the banks of these restric: 
tions. No alterationof the presen bank deposite law 1s pro 
posed; and that compels the banks, as a condition of their pa: 
ticipa‘ion in that patrqnage, not to issue notes below the dene 
mination of ten dollars. Neither the deposite jaw, nor the pro- 
position of the honorable Senator, appeals to the controlling 
power of State legislation to make them effective. Neither, 
could do so with propriety, as both are mete regulations of 
federal legislation, addressed to the interests of the State 
banking institutions. This address to such institutions isal- 
ways the safe one, so far 2s their power of action is within 
their own control; for no principle can be more safely depenie: 
upon than that a moneyed incorporation, by whatever authorily 
brought into existence, will govern its action by its interests. 

It is in this single sense, then, that the practical results to be 
expected from the adoption of the plan of the Senator from 
Virginia are tobe examined. How far will the interests of the 
State banking institvtions of the country induce them to sub- 
The inducement 
offered is the receptability oftheir paper in the payment of the 
public dues. The disalnlity is that of issuing no small notes. 
He had before suggested, as the result of his reflections, that, 
unaccompanied by a portion of the public deposites, the recep- 
tability of the notes of a local bank in payment of the public 
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was a very trifling rained i eeesiirt chactiiod thas REMARKS OF MR, CALHOUN. would be still left to meet the returning certificaies; 


‘ jon co : . 
imprrcerests of no banks would induce them, voluntarily, tc 


| ue a themselvesto the restrictions proposed, except such as 
ee aelected as depositories. The value of this patronage 
ald ne impaired. if the notes of the deposite banks 
would pod receivable These institutions, therefore, would 
were not selves within the restrictions and within the beneffts 
pring — What, then, would be the effect, in practice, 
sms currency of the country?’ There are now some eight 
upen - State banks in organization. The greatest num. 
hand cted under the late deposite law was about one-tenth 
bet fe whole; and it is known at the Treasury, and will 
of — seen by a!! who will make a practical examination 
pe rea aihiect. thatove of the greatest evils of that law was 
race se number of banks which its provisions compelled the 
ie large of the Treasury, in the then bloated state of the public 
Serr to select as depositories. From thirty to forty is the 
vee: number Which the Convenience of the receipts and dis- 
iareess ents, and the safe management of the public funds, can 
eae. But suppose the highest number heretofore 
7 shoul. be retained; still we should have more than 
tm hundred banks not submitting themselves to the proposed 
peter ir aud consequently not restrained, except by their 
aa, from ihe issue of small notes. Go fariher, and sup- 
(are eat the interests of one-halfofall the banks of the country 
Pd ind’ se them to come within che provisions of the pro- 
= bill. he field for the circulation of small, paper would 
= pe made richer for those which did not come In, and until 
the established jaws of currency be radically changed, and sitver 
‘gllarsand half eagles can circu‘ate in commoa with one and 
fire dollar bank netes, the four huadred banks would make 
uch more for this circulation, than from any additions we 
- make to their business, by receiving their notes, The 
niucement which the proposition holds out, is wholiy inade- 
aaa to theaccomplishment of the objects proposed, and not a 
ilar will be added to the specie circulation of the country 
inder it. These considerations rendered this plan less desirable 
to him than that proposed hy the President. 


True it might Le said that the plan of the President did not 
act upon the b wks by way of restrant upon the amount or de_ 
sription of their issues. It was true as to the description of 
their issues. That was left to Siate legis! tion, the source from 
which they devived their existences, and to which belonged the 
jimitation of their powers, so tar as they were to be limited by 
weislation. The plan of the President sought to act upon these 
iqsitutions in a different way, and by a more powerful lever. 
Fpecie was their life-blood ; and the creation of a demand for it 
was he only efficient control over them. Bring the public 
reventies, then, to aspecie standard, and you most effectually 
jimit the amount of issues of the banks, so far as your opera- 
tions can impose such a timit. Make your disbursements in 
plianisilver; and although the small bank paper will dis 
place it, your cvatinued and perpetual aciion will draw the 
came specie again from the banks, and will thus keep an 
anount, equal to your receipts and disbursements, in a con- 
wanily active state. In this way alone, in his judgment, is it in 
he power of this Government to expand the specie basis fer our 
immense paper circulation. 


He could not see that the action of the bill proposed by the 
genator from Virginia would accomplish this object, while it 
didappearto him that a perfect separation from the banks, and 
o gradual return to a metallic currency for the operations of the 
National Treasury, might reach it. 


Theonly ether alternative which had been presented was a 
nationalhank No distinct proposition, in a legislative form, 
for such an institution, was before the Senate; but the debate 
had developed the fact that such an institution was the favorite 
auernative of a large minority . f the body, and therefore he 
made this allusion toit. It was not his purpose to discuss it in 
aay manner. Inthe absence of any distinct proposition, and 
aller the recent expression of the Senate upon that point, he 
could net fee: warranted in taking the time even to reply to the 
arguments which had been advanced in favor of this plan. The 
whole subject had constituted a topic of copsiant discussion be- 
fore the country for years, and he could not hope, at this late 
day, to give any new ideas upon it to the Senate, or to the public. 

Hehad upon his notes several other replies which he had 
intended to make, but the latenessof the hour, and the full dia- 
cussion which every important point in the dekate had received 
from others, would induce him to omit them, with a single ex- 
ception. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives) had seem 
edto suppose that nothing had transpired to weaken the confi- 
dence of those who had formerly favored the system of State 
bank deposites. He was one who had favored that system, 
when it was adopted by the Executive in 1833-4. He then ex- 
pressed his confidence in the ability and fidelity of the State 
hanks to discharge the trusts confided to them. At that time he 
entertained fully and honesily the confidence he expressed in 
these instituuons. Their subsequent conduct had gone farto 
convince him thathis confidence was excessive and misplaced. 
He would not say that that system of deposites had entirely 
filed, as that seemed to he a point of debate and question. but 
he would say that the banks had failed to comply with their 
obligations; that both the Government and the peop'e had been 
reduced to extremities by this failure on their part; that we 
found ourselyes here, at this unseasonable period, in conse- 
quence of it; and that, in view of these facts, he heard with 

some surprise, the declaration confidently pronounced, that 
nothing had taken place to authorize a change of opinion as to 
hesafety of that system. 


He had been repeatedly published to the country as grossly 
inconsistent, for supporting and sustaining that system of de- 
posites in 1834, and for failing tu support it now. He did not 
eel the force of the charge; but whether inconsistent or not, 
when convinced of his error, he was most cheerful to retract 
i. Time had shown that he then possessed a confidence in the 
banks which they had not sustained, and which he was bound 
to presume they could not sustain. Was he, for the sake of 
consistency, or for any other cause, to assume to entertain his 
former confidence, when every foundation for it had been 
swept away, by the voluntary action of the banks themselves? 
No, sir, such was not his course. He left the defence of such 
4 position to those who could see no difference between sound 
specie paying banks, and banks which refused to pay specie 
upon their promises; between banks which promptly, upon 
cenand, fulfilled all their obligations to the public md the 
National Treasury, and banks which complied with their en- 
fagements to neither. 








In Senate, Ociober 3, 1836.- ~-In reply, on his amend- 
ment to separate the Government from the banks. 
Mr. Presipent: In reviewing this discussion, I 

have been struck with the fact, that the argument 

on the epposite side has been limited, almost ex- 
clusively, to the questions of relief and the curren- 
cy. These are, undoubtedly, important questions, 
and well deserving the deliberate consideration of the 
Senate; but there are other questions involved in this 
issue, of a far more elevated character and com- 
manding control, and which more imperiously de- 
mand our attention. The banks have ceased to be 
mere moneyed incorporations. ‘They have become 
great political institutions, with vast influence over 

the welfare of the community; so much so, that a 

highly distinguished Senator (Mr.Clay) hasdeclared, 

in his place, that the question of the disunion of 


the Governmentand the banks involved in its con-" 


sequences the disunion of the States themselves. 
With this declaration sounding in our ears, it is 
time to look into the origin of a system which 
has already acquired such mighty influence; to 
inquire into the causes which have produced it, and 
whether they are still on the increase; in what they 
will terminate, if left to themselves; and, finally, 
whether the system is favorable to the permanency 
of our free institutions; to the industry and business 
of the country; and, above all, tothe moral and in- 
tellectual development of the community. I feel 
the vast importance and magnitude of these topics, 
as well as their great delicacy. IL shall touch them 
with extreme reluctance, and only because I be- 
lieve them to belong to the ceccasion, and that it 
would be a dereliction of public duty to withhold 
any opinion, which I have deliberately formed, «n 
the subject under discussion. 

The rise and progress of the banking system is 
one of the most remarkable and curious phenome- 
non of modern times. Its origin is modern and 
humble, and gave no indication of the extraord nary 
growth and influence which it was destined to at- 
tain. Itdates back to 1609, the year that the bank 
of Amsterdam was established. Other banking in- 
stitutions preceded it; but they were insulated, and 
not immediately connected with the systems which 
have since sprung up, and which may be dis- 
tinctly traced to the Bank of Amsterdam. That 
was a bank of deposite—a mere store-house—e: ta- 
blished under the authority of that great commer- 
cial metropolis, for the purpose of safe-keeping the 
precious metals, and facilitating the vast system of 
exchanges which then centered there. The whole 
system was the most simple and beautiful that can 
be imagined. The depositor, on delivering his 
bullion or coin in store, received a credit, estimated 
at the standard value on the books of the bank, 
and a certificate of deposite for the amount, 
which was transferrable from hand to hand, 
and entitled the holder to withdraw the deposite 
on payment of a moderate fee for the expense 
and hazard of safe keeping. These certificates 
became, in fact, the circulating medium of the 
community, performing, as it were, the hazard and 
drudgery, while the precious metals, which they, 
in truth, represented, guilder for guilder, lay quiet- 


_ly in store, without being exposed to the wear and 


tear, or losses, incidental to actual use. It was 
thus a paper currency was created, having all the 
solidity, safety, and uniformity, of a metallic, with 
the facility belonging to that of paper. The whole 
arrangement was admirable, and worthy of the 
strong sense and downright honesty of the people 
with whom it originated. 

Out of this, which may be called the first era of 
the system, grew the bank of deposit, discount, and 
circulation—a great and mighty change, destined 
to effect a revolution ia the condition of modern 
society. Itis not difficult to explain how the one 
system should originate in the other, notwithstand- 
ing the striking dissimilarity in features and charac- 
ter between the offspring and the parent. A vastsum, 
not Jess than three millions sterling, accumulated 
and remained habitually in deposite in the Bank of 
Amsterdam—the place of the returned certificates 
being constantly supplied by new depositors. With 
so vast a standing deposite, it required but little re- 
fieciion to perceive, that a very large portion of it 
might be withdrawn, and that a sufficient amount 
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or, what would be the same in effect, that an equal 
amount of fictitious certificates might be issued be- 
yond the sum actually deposited. Either process, 
if interest be charged on the deposite withdrawn, 
or the fictitious certificates issued, would be a near 
approach to a bank of discount. This once seen, 
it required but litte reflection to perceive, that the 
same precess would be equally applicable to a 
capital placed in bank, as stock ; and from that the 
transition was easy to issuing bank notes, payable 
on demand, on bills of exchange, or promissory 
notes, having but a short ime torun. These com- 
bined, constitute the elements of a bank of discount, 
deposite and cireulauion. 

Modern ingenuity and dishonesty would not have 
been long in perceiving and turning such advanta- 
ges to account; but the faculty of the plain Bel- 
gian was either too blunt to perceive, or bis honesty 
too stern to avail himself of them. ‘To his honor, 
there is reason to believe, notwithstanding the 
temptation, the deposites were sacredly kept; and 
that for every certificate in circulation, there was 
a corresponding amcunt in bullion er coin in 
store. It was reserved for another people, either 
more ingenious or less scrupulous, to make the 
change. 

The Bank of England was incorporated in 1694, 
eighty-five years afler that of Aimsterdam, and 
was the first bank of deposite, diseonnt and circu- 
lation. Its capital was #€1,200,000, consisting 
wholly of Government stock, bearing an interest 
of eight per cent. per annum. Its notes were re- 
ceived in the dues of the Government, and the 
public revenue was deposited in the bank, It was 
authorized to circulate exchequer bills, and make 
loans to Government. Let us pause for a mo- 
ment, and contemplate this complex and potent 
machine, under its varions character and fune- 
ions, 

As a bank of deposile, it was authorized to 
receive deposites, not simply for safe keeping, to 
be returned when demanded by the depositor, but 
to be used and loaned out for the benefit of the 
institution, care being taken always to be provided 
with the means of returning an equal amount, 
when demanded. As a bank of discount and cir- 
culation, it issued its notes on the faith of its eapi- 
tal stock and deposites, or discounted bills of 
exchange and promissory notes backed by respon- 
sible endorsers, charging an interest something 
greater than was anthorized by law to be charged 
on loans; and thus allowing it, for the use of its 
credit, a higher rate of compensation than what 
individuals were authorized to receive for the use 
and hazard of money or capital loaned out. It 
will, perhaps, place this point in a elear light, if we 
should consider the transaction in its true charac 
ter, not as a loan, but asa mere exchange of credit. 
In discounting, the bank takes, in the shape of a 
promissory note, the credits of an individual so 
good that another, equally responsible, endorses his 
note fer nothing, and gives out its eredit in the 
form of a bank note. The transaction is obviously 
a mere change of credit. If the drawer and 
endorsers break, the loss is the bank's; but if the 
bank breaks, the loss falls on the community; and 
yet this transaction, so dissimilar, is confounded 
with a loan, and the banks permitted to charge, on 
a mere exchange of credil, in which the hazard of 
the breaking of the drawer and endorser is incurred 
by the bank, and that of the bank by the commu- 
nity, a higher sum than the legal rate of interest on 
a loan; in which, besides the use of his capital, the 
hazard is all on the side of the lender. 

Turning from these to the advantages which it 
derived from its connection with the Government, 
we shall find them not less sinking. Among the 
first of these in importance is the fact of its notes 
being received in the dues of the Government, by 
which the credit of the Government was added:to 
that of the bank, which added so greatly to: the 
increase of its circulation. These again, when 
collected by the Government, were placed in depo. 
site in the bank; thus giving to it not only the profit 
resulting from their abstraction from circulation, 
from the time of collection till disbursement, but 
also that from the use of the public deposites in the 
interval. ‘To complete the picture, the bank, in its 
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capacity of lending to the Government, in fact 
paid in its notes which rested on the faith of 
the Government siock, on which it was drawing 
eight per cent.; so that, in truth, it but loaned to the 
Government its own credit. 

Such were the extraordinary advantages con- 
ferred on this institution, and of which it had an 
exclusive monopoly; and these are the canses 
which gave such an extraordinary impulse to its 
growth and influence, that it increased in a little 
more than a hundred years, from 1694 to 1797, 
(when the second era of the system, commenced 
with ihe establishment of the Bank of Engiand, 
armivated,) from 1,200,000 to neariy £11,000,0u0; 
‘ad this mainly by the addition to its capital by 
vans to the Government above the profits of its 

anual dividends. Before entering on the third era 
of the system, I pause to make a few reflections 
on the second. 

I am struck, in casting my eyes over it, to find 
that, notwithstanding the great dissimilarity of 
features which the system had assumed in passing 
from a mere bank of deposite to that of deposite, 
discount, and circulation, the operation of the 
latter was confounded throughout this long period, 
as it regards the effects on the currency, with the 
bank of deposite, Its notes were universally 
regarded as representing gold and silver, and as 
depending on that representation exclusively for 
their circulation; as much so as did the certificates 
of deposite in the original Bank of Amsterdam. 
No one supposed that they could retain their credit 
fora moment after they ceased to be convertible 
into the metals on demand; nor were they sup- 
posed to have the effect of increasing the aggregate 
amount of the currency; nor, of course, of increas- 
ing prices. In a word, they were in the public 
mind as completely identified with the metallic 
currency as if every note in cireulation had laid 
up in the vaults of the bank an equal anount, 
pound for pound, into which ail its paper could be 
converted the moment it was presented. 

All this wasa great delusion. The issues of the 
bank never did represent, from the first, the precivus 
metals. Instead of the representatives, its notes 
were in reality the substitute for coin. Instead of 
being the mere drudges, performing all the out-door 
service, while the coins reposed at their ease in the 
vaults of the benks, free from wear and tear, ard 
the hazard of loss or destruction, as were the certi- 
ficates of deposites in the original Bani of Amster- 
dam, they substituted, degraded, and banished 
the coins. Every note circulated became the sub- 
stitute of so much coin, and dispensed with it in 
cireulation, and thereby depreciated the value of 
the precious metals, and increased their consump- 
tion in the same proporiion; while it diminished, 
in the same degree, the supply, by rendering money 
less productive. The system assumed gold and 
silver as the basis of its circulation, and yet, by 
the laws of ils nature, just as it increased its cir- 
culation, in the same degree the foundation on 
which the system stood was weakened. The con- 
sumption of the metals increased, and the supply 
diminished. As the weight of the superstructure 
increased, just in the same proportion its founda- 
tion was undermined and weakened. Thus, the 
germ of destruction was implanted in the system: at 
its birth; has expanded with its growth, and must ter- 
minate, one day or other, in its dissolution, unless, 
indeed, it should, by some transition, entirely 
change its neture, and pass inio some other and 
entirely different organic form. The conflict be- 
tween bank circulation and metallic (though not’ 
perceived in the first stage of the system, when 
they were supposed to be indissolubly connected) 
is mortal; one or the other must perish in the strug- 
gle. Such is the decree of tate: it is irreversible. 

Near the close of the second era, the system pas- 
sed the Atlantic, and took root in our country, 
where it found the soil stil! more fertile, and the 
climate more congenial than even in the parent 
country. The bank of North America was esta- 
blished in 1781, with a capital of $400,000, and 
bearing all the features of its prototype, the bank 
of England. In the short space of a little more 
than half a century, the system has expanded from 
one bank to about eight hundred, including branch- 
es, (no one knows the exact amount, so rapid the 
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increase) and front a capital of less than a half 
million, to about §309.000,000, without anpareutly 
exhausiing or dinrinishing i's eapacity to increase. 
So accelerated has been its growth with us, from 
causes which I explained on a former occasion,* 
that already it has atiained a point much 
nearer the assigned limits of the system in its 
present form, than what it has in England. 

Daring the year 1797, the Bank of England sus- 
pended specie payment; an event destined by its 
consequences to effect a revolution in public opin- 
ion in relation to the system, and to accelerate the 
period which must determine its fate. England 
was then engaged in that gigantic struggle which 
originated in the French revolution, and her finan- 
cial operations were on the most extended seale, 
fullowed by a corresponding increase.in the action 
ef the bank, as her fiscal agent. Itsunk under its 
dver-action. Specie payments were suspended. 
Panic and dismay spread through the land—so deep 
and durable was the impression, that the credit of 
the bank depended exclusively on the punctuality 
of its payments In the midst of the alarm, an 
act of Parliament was passed making the notes of 
the bank a legal tender;:and to the surprise of all, 
the institution proceeded on, apparently without any 
diminution of its credit. Its notes circulated 
freely as ever, and without any depreciation, for a 
time, compared with gold and silver; and continued 
so to do for upwards of twenty years, with an ave- 
rage diminution of about one per cent. per annum. 
This shock did much to dispel the delusion that 
bank notes represented gold and silver, and thai 
they cirenlated, in consequence of such representa- 
tion, but without entirely obliterating en that point 
the old impression, which had taken such strong 
hold on the public mind. The credit of its notes 
during the suspension, was generally attiibuted to 
the tender act, and the great and united resources of 
the bank and the government. 

Bat an event followed ef the same kind, under 
circumstances entirely different, which aid more 
than any preceding, to shed light on the true nature 
of the system, and to unfold its vast capacity to 
sustain itself withont exterior aid. We finally be- 
came involved in the mighty struggle that had so 
long desolated Europe, and enriched our country. 
War was declared against Great Britain in 1812, 
and in the short space of one year, our feeble 
banking system sunk under the inereased 
fiscal action of Government. I was then a 
member of the other House, and had taken my 
fall share of responsibility in the measures which 
had led to that result. I shall never forget the sen- 
sation which the suspension, and the certain anti- 
cipation of the prostration of the currency of the 
country, aS a consequence, excited in my mind. 
We could resort to no tender act; we had no great 
and central regulating power, like the Bank of 
England; and the credit and resources of the Go- 
vernment were comparatively smail. Ui der such 
circumstances, I looked forward toa sudden and 
great depreciation of bank notes, and that they 
would fa!l speedily as low as the old continental 
money. Guess my surprise when I saw them sus- 
tain their credit, with scarcely any depreciation, 
for a time, from the shock. I distinctly recollect, 
when I first asked myself the question, what was the 
cause? and which directed my inauiry into the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. Tf soon saw that the system 
contained within itself a self-sustaining power; that 
there was between the banks and the community 
matually the relation of debtor and creditor, there 
being, at all times, something more due to the 
banks from the community, than from the latter te 
ihe former. L saw, in this reciprocal relation of 
debt and credit, that the demand of the banks on 
the community was grevter than the amount of 
their notes in cirealation could meet and absorb, 
and that, consequentty, so long as their debt- 
ors were solvent, and bound to pay at short periods, 
their notes could not fail to be at or neara par 
with gold and silver. I also saw, that as their 
de\stors were principally the merchants, they would 
take bank notes to meet their bank debts, and that 
which the merchant, and the Government, which 
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*Norse.—See speech on Mr. Wenster’s motion to renew the 
charver of (he United States Bank in 1834, 
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are the great money dealers, take the rest of the 
community would also take, Svzeing 4}] this | 
clearly perceived that self-sustaining pr neiple 
which poised and impelled the system self-balaneey 
in the midst of the heavens, like some Celestial 
bolly, with scarcely a perceptible deviation from 
path from the concussion it had received. = 

Shortly after the termination of the war, s 
payments were coerced with us by the establich, 
ment of a national bank, and a few years after. 
wards, in Great Britain, by an act of Parliamon 
In both countries, the restoration was followed jy 
wide-spread distress, as it always must when ¢/. 
fected by coercion, for the simple reason, tha, 
banks cannot pay unless their debtors first pay 
and that to coerce the banks, compels them to 
coerce their debtors before they have the means to 
pay. Their failure must be the consequence; ana 
this involves the failure of the banks theinselype 
carrying, in their consequences, universal distresc 
Hence [ am opposed to all kinds of coercion, and 
am in favor of leaving the disease to time, with the 
action of public sentiment, and the States, to which 
the banks are alone responsible. 

But to proceed with my narrative. Although 
specie payments were restored, and the system ap. 
parently placed where it was before the suspension 
the great capacity it proved to possess of sustaining 
itself without specie payments, was not. forgot by 
those who had its direction. The impressicn that 
it was indispensable to the circulation of its notes 
that they should represent the precious metals, was 
almost obliterated; and they were regarded rather ag 
restrictions on the free and prefilable operation of the 
system than as the means of its security. Hence q 
feeling of opposition to gold and silver gradually 
grew up on the part of the banks, which created an 
esprit du corps, followed by a moral resistance to 
specie payments, if I may so express myself, which 
in fact sus pended, in a great degree, the conversion 
of their notes into the precious metals, long before 
the present suspension. With the growth of this 
feeling, banking business assumed a bolder charac- 
ler, and its profits were proportionably enlarged; 
and with it the tendency of the system to increase 
kept pace. The effect of this soon displayed itself 
in a striking manner, which was followed by very 
important consequences, which I shall next explain 

It so happened that the charters of the Pan‘ 
of England and the late Bank of the United 
States expired about the same time. As the period 
approached, a fecling of hostility, growing out of 
the causes just explained, which had excited a 
strong desire in the community, who could not par- 
ticipate in the profits of these two great monopo- 
lies, to throw oft their restraint, began to disclose 
itself against both institutions. In Great Britain, it 
terminated in breaking down the exclusive mono- 
poly of the Bank of England, and narrowing 
greatly the specie basis of the system, by making 
the notes of the Bank of England a legal tender in 
all cases, except between it and its creditors. A 
sudden and vast increase of the system, witha great 
diminution of the metallic basis in proportion to 
banking transactions, followed, which have shocked 
and weakened thestability of the system there. With 
us, the result was different. The bank fell under 
the hostility. All restraint on the system was re 
moved, and banks shot up in every direction almost 
instantly, under the growing impulse which I have 
explained, and which, with the causes I stated 
when I first addressed the Senate on this question, 
is the cause of the present catastrophe. 

With it commences the fourth era of the system, 
which we have just entered—an era of struggle, 
and conflict, and changes. The system can advance 
no farther in our country, withont great and radical 
changes. It has come to a stand. The conflict 
between metallic and bank currency, which I have 
shown to be inherent in the system, has, in the 
course of time, and with the progress of evenis, 
become so deadly, that they must separate, and one 
or the other fall. The degradation of the value of 
the metals, and their almost entire expulsion from 
their appropricte sphere, as the medium of exchange 
and the standard of value, have gone so far, under 
the necessary operation of the system, that they ar: 
no longer sufficient to form the basis of the wideiy 
extended system of bank ng. From the first, the 
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avitation of the system has an in one 
jeclion—to dispense with the use of t e metals; and 
hence the descent from a bank of deposite to one of 
jscount; and hence, from being the representative, 
theif poles have become the substitute, for gold and 
cijver; aud hence, finally, its present tendency to a 
mere paper engine, totally separated from the 
metals. One law has steadily governed the system 
ihroughout—the enlargement of its profits and 
influence ; and under that operation, through 
which metallic currency became _ insufficient 
for circulation, it has become, in ils progress, 
insufficient for the basis of banking operations ; 

» much $0, that, if specie payments were restored, 
, would be but nominal, and the system would 
ip a few years, on the first adverse current, 
Jak down agaia into its present helpless condition. 
Nothing can prevent it but great and radical 
changes, which would diminish its profits and influ- 
ence, 0 as effectually to arrest that strong and 
deep current which has carried so much of the 
wealth and capital of the community in that direc- 
‘jon. Without that, the system, as now constituted, 
must fall, unless, indeed, it can form an alliance 
wits the Government, and through it establish its 
authority by law, and make its credit, unconnected 
wih gold and silver, the medium of circulation, 
Ifthe alliance should take place, one of the first 
movements would be the establishment of a great 
centralinstitution;or,if that should prove impractica- 
ble, acombination of a few selecied and powerful 
of the State banks, which, sustained by the Govern- 
ment, would crush or subject the weaker, to be 
followed by an amendment of the Constitution, or 
come other device, to limit their number and the 
amount of capital hereafter, ‘This done, the next 
sep would be to confine and consolidate the supre- 
macy of the system over the currency of the 
country, Which would be in its hands exelusively, 
and, through it, over the industry, business, and 
polities of the country; all of which would be 
wielded to advance its profits and power. 

The system having now arrived at this point, the 
great and solemn duty devolves on us to determine 
this day what relation this Government shall here- 
afer bear to it. Shall we enter into an alliance 
with it, and become the sharers of its fortune and 
the instrument of its aggrandizement and supre- 
macy? This is the momentous question, on which 
we must now decide. Before we decide, it be- 
hoves us to inquire whether. the system is favorable 
o the permanency of our free republican institu- 
ons, to the industry and business of the country, 
and, above all, to our moral and intellectual deve- 
lopment, the great object for which we were placed 
here by the Author of our being. Can it be 
doubted what must be the effects of a system whose 
operations have been shown to be so unequal on 
free institutions whose foundation rests on an 
equality of rights? Can that favor equality 
which gives to one portion of the citizens and the 
country such decided advantages over the other, as 
| have showa it does in my opening remarks? 
Can that be favorable to liberty which concentrates 
the money power, and places it under the contre] 
ofa few powerful and wealthy individuals? It is 
the remark of a profound statesman, that the reve- 
nue is the State; and, of course, those who control 
the reventie control the State, and those who can 
control the money power can the revenue, and 
throngh it the State, with the property and industry 
of the country, in all its ramifications. Let us 
pause for a moment, and reflect on the nature and 
extent of this tremendous power. 

The currency of a country is, to the commanity, 
What the blood is to the human system. It consti- 
tales a small part, but it circulates through every 
portion, and is indispensable to all the functions of 
life. The currency bears even a smailer propor- 
tion to the aggregate capital of the community, 
than what the blood does to thesolids in the human 

‘ystem. What that portion is, has not been, and 
pethaps can not be, accurately ascertained, as it is 
Probably subject to considerable variations. It is 
Probably between twenty-five and thirty-five to one. 
vill assume it to be thirty to one. With this 
‘sumption, let us suppose a community whose 
aggregate capital is $31,000,000; its currency would 

» by supposition, one million, and the residue 
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of its capital thirty millions: This being assumed, 
if the currency be increased or decreased, the other 
portion of the capital remains the same, accerd- 
ing to the well known laws of currency; pro- 
perty would rise or fall with the increase or de- 
crease; that is: if the currency be increased to two 
millions, the aggregate value of property would 
rise to sixty millions; and, if the currency be re- 
duced to $500,000, it woald be reduced to fifteen 
millions. With this law so well established, place 
the money power in the hands of single individual, 
or acombination of individuals, and by expanding 
or contracting the currency, they may raise or sink 
prices at pleasure; and by purchasing when at the 
greatest depression, and selling at the greatest eleva- 
tion, may command the whole property and indus- 
try of the commusity, and control its fiscal opera- 
tions. The banking system concentrates and places 
this power in the hands of those who control it, and 
its force increases just in proportion as it dispenses 
with a metallic basis. Never was an engine in- 


vented better calculated to place the destiny of the . 


many in the hands of the few, or less favorable to 
that equality and independence, which lies at the 
bottom of all free institutions. 

These views havea bearing not less decisive on 
the next inquiry—the effects of the system on the 
industry and wealth of the country. Whatever 
may have been its effects in this respect in its early 
Stages, it is difficult to imagine any muvure mis- 
chievous on all of the pursuits of life than the fre- 
quent and sudden expansions and contractions to 
which it has now become so habitually subject, 
that it may be considered its ordinary condition. 
None but those in the secret know what todo. All 
are pausing and looking out to ascertain wheth- 
er an expansion or contraction is next to follow, 
and what will be its extent and duration; and if, 
perchance, an error be committed—if it expands 
when a contraction is expected, or the reverse, the 
most prudent may lose by the miscalculation the 
fruits of a life of toil and care. The effects are te 
discourage industry, and to convert the whole com- 
munity into stock-jobbers and speculators. The 
evilis constantly on the increase, and must conti- 
nue to increase just as the banking system becomes 
more diseased,ull it shall become utterly intolerable. 

But its most fatal effects originate in its bear- 
ing on the moral and intellectual development of 
the community. The great principle of demand 
and supply govern the moral and _ intellectual 
world no less than the business and. commercial. 
Ifacommunity be so organized as to cause a de- 
mand for high mental attainments, they are sure to 
plausible, without containing one pariicle of rea- 
be developed. If its honors and rewards are allot- 
ted to pursuits that require their development by 
creating a demand for intelligence, knowledge, 
wisdom, justice, firmness, courage, patriotism, and 
the like, they are sure to be produced. But, if al- 
lotted to pursuits that require inferior qualities, 
the higher are sure to decay and perish. I ubject 
to the banking system, because it allots the honors 
and rewards of the community, in avery undue 
proportion, to a pursuit the least of all others favor- 
able to the development of the higher mental qual- 
ities, intellectual or moral, to the decay of the 
learned professions, and the more noble pursuits of 
science, literature, philosophy, and statesmanship, 
and the great and more useful pursuits of business 
and industry. With the vast increase of its profits 
and influence, it is gradualiy concentrating in itself 
most of the prizes of life—wealth, honor, and in- 
fluence, to the great disparagement aud degradation 
of all the liberal and useful and generous 
pursuits of society. "The rising generation can 
not but feel its deadening influence. The 
youths who crowd our colleges, and behold 
the road to honor and distinction terminating 
ina banking house, will feel the spirit of emu- 
lation decay within him, and will no longer be 
pressed forward by generous ardour to mount up 
the ragged steep of science, as the road to honor 
and distinction, when, perchaps, the highest point 
he could attain in what was once the most honora- 
ble and influential of all the learned professions, 
would be the place of attorney to a bank. 

Nearly four years since, on the question of the 
removal of the deposites, although | was opposed 
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to the removal, and in favor of their restoration; 


| because | believed it to be unconstitutional and 


ilegal, yet, foreseeing what was coming, and not 
wishing there should be any mistake as to my Opi- 
nion on the banking system,|! stated here inmy place 
what that opinion was. I declared that I had jong 
entertained donbts, if doubts they might be called, 


' which were da:ly increasing, that the system made 


the worst possible distribution of the wealth of the 
community, and that it would ultimately be found 
hostile to the further advancement of civilization 
and liberty. This declaration was not. lighily 
made; and I have now unfolded the grounds on 


|| which they resied, and which subsequent events 


and reflection have matured into a settled convie- 


; tion. 


With all these consequences before as, shall we 
restore the broken connection? shall we again 


' wnite the Government with the system? And what 


are the arguments opposed to these high and weighty 
objections? Instead of meeting them and denying 
their truth, or opposing others of equal weight, a 
rabble of objections (I can call them by no better 


| name) are urged against the separation; one cur+ 


rency for the Government, and another for the 
people; separation of the people from the Govern- 


| ment; taking care of the Government, and not the 


people; and a whole fraternity of others of like 
character. When I first saw them advanced in 


| the columns of a newspaper, T could not but smile, 


in thinking how admirably they were suited to an 
eleétioneering canvass. They have a certain plausi- 
bility about them, which makes them troublesome 
to an opponent. simply because they are merely 
son. I little expected to meet them in discussion 


: in this place; but since they have been gravely intro~ 


| guardian of the money of the country. 


duced here,- respect for the place and company 
exacts a passing notice, to which of themselves 
they are wot at all entiiled. [ begin with that 
whieh is first pushed forward,and seems to be most 
relied on—one currency,for the Government and 
another for the people. _Is it meant that the Go- 
vernment must take in payment of its debts, what- 
ever the people take in payment of theirs? If so, it 
is a very broad proposition, and would lead to im- 
portant consequences. The people now receive 
the notes of non-specie-paying banks. Is it meant 
that the Government should also recéive them? 
They receive in change all sorts of paper, issued 
by we know not whom. Must the Government also 
receive them? They receive the notes of banks 
issuing notes under five, ten, and twenty dollars: 
Is it intended that the Government shall also pers 
manentiy receive them? They receive bills of ex- 
change. Shal! Government too receive them? If not, 
[ask the reason. Is it becanse they are not suita- 
ble for a sound, stable, and uniform currency? The 
reason is good; but what becomes of the principle, 
that the Government ougt to take whatever the 
people take? But, I go further: Itis the duty of Go- 
vernment to reecive nothing in its dues, but which 
it has the right to render uniferm and _ stable in its 
value. We are by the Constitution made the 
For this 


: the right of coining and regulating the value of 
coins was given, and we have ho right whatever 


to receive or treat any thing as money, or the 


‘| equivalent of money, the value of which we have 


it 
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no right to reguiate. If this principle be true, and 
it can not be controverted, Lask what right has Con- 
gress to receive and treat the notes of the State 
banks as money? Ifthe States have the right to 
incorporate banks, what right has Congress to re- 
gulute them or their issues?’ Show me thé power 
in the Constitution. If the ri:hi be admitted, what 
are its limitations, and how can the right of sub- 
jecting them toa bankrupt law in that case be de- 
nied? If one be admitted, the cther follows as a4 
consequence; and yet those who are most indignant 
ayainst the proposition of subjecting the State banks 
to a bank:upt law, are the most clamorons to re- 
ceive their notes, not seeing that the one involves 
the rightof the other. I am equally opposed to 
both as uneonstitutional and inexpedient) We 
are next told to seperate from the banks, is to sé 
perate from the people. The banks then ave the 
people; and the people the banks—united, identified, 
and inseparable; and as the Government. belong 


i to the people, it follows of course, according to this 
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argument, ic belongs also to the banks, and of 
course is bound to do their biddings. {f feel.on 
so grave a subject, anc in so grave a Lody, an al- 
most invincible repwznance in replying to such ar- 
guments; and I shall hasten over the only remain- 
ing one of the fraternity which I shall condescend 
to notice, with all possible despatch. They have no 
right of udmission here, and if | were disposed to 
jest on so solemn an occasion, | should say they 
ought tobe driven from this chamber under the 
47th rule.* The next of these formidable objections 
to. the separation from the banks is, that the Go- 
vernment, in so domg, takes care of itself, and not 
of the people. Why, | had supposed that the Govern- 
ment belonged to the people; that it was created 
by them fer their own use, to promote their inte- 
rest, and secure their peace and liberty; that in 
taking care of itself, it takes the most effectual 
care of the people; and in refusing all embarrass- 
ing, entangling, and dangerous alliances with cor- 
porations of any description, it was but obeying 
the great law of self-preservation. But enough ; 
I can not any longer waste words on such objec- 
tions. I intend no disrespect to those who have 
urged them; yet these, and arguments like these, 
are mainly relied on to countervail the many and 
formidable objections, drawn from the highest con- 
siderations that can influence the action of Go- 
veruments or individuals, none of which have 
been refuted and many not even denied. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) 
urged an argument of a very different charactér, 
but which, in my opinion, he entirely fatied to 
establish. He asserted that the ground assumed 
on this side was an entire abandonment of a great 
constitutional fanction conferred by the Constitn- 
tion on Congress. ‘To establish this, he laid down 
the proposition, that Congress was bound to take 
care of the money of the ec munotry. Agreed . and 
with this view the Constitution confers on us the 
rght of coining and regulating the valne of coins, in 
order to supply the country with money of proper 
standard and value; 2nd is it an abandonment of 
this right to take care, as this bill does, that it 
shall not be expeiled from circulation, as far as the 
fiscal action of this Government extends? But 
having taken this unquestionable position, the Sena- 
tor passed (by what means he did not condeseend 
to explain) from taking care of the. money of the 
country to the right of establishing a currency, and 
then to the right of establishing a bank currency, 
as I understood him, On both of these points, I 
leave him in the hands of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Buchanan,) who, in an able and 
constitutional argument, complete!y demolished, in 
iny judgment, the position assumed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts I fejoice to hear such an 
argument from such a quarter. The return of the 
great State of Pennsylvania to the docirines of 
rigi4 construction and State rights, sheds a ray of 
light on the thick darkness which has long sur- 
rounded us. 

3ut we are told that there is not gold and silver 
enough to fill the channels of cirenlation, and that 
prices would fall. Be it so. What isthat compared 
to the dangers which menace on the opposite side? 
Bat are we so certain that there is not a sufficiency 
of the precious metals forthe purpose of circula- 
tien? Look at France, with her abundan supply, 
with her channels of cireulation full to overflowinz 
with coins, and her flourishing industry. It is 
true that our supply is insuificient at present. How 
could it be otherwise?) The banking system has 
degraded and expelled the metals—driven them to 
foreign lands—closed the mines, and converted 
their products into cost!y vases, and splendid uten- 
sils and ornaments, adminisicring to the pride and 
luxury of the opulent, instead of being em- 
ployed as the standard of value, and the instra- 
ment of making exchanges, as they were manifest- 
ly intended mainly go be by an all wise Providence. 
Restore them to their proper functions, aud they 
will return from their banishment; the mines will 
again be opened; and the gorgeous splendor of 
wealth will again reassume the more humble, but 
useful, form of coins. 


Bat, Mr, Presideat, | am not driven to such al- , 


*Nors.—It is the rule regulating the almission of persons in 
ke k bby of the Senate. 
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ternatives, 
credit—not as the substitute, but the associate and 
the assistant of the metals. In-that capacity. I hold 


credit to possess, in many respects, a vast superior- 


ity over the metals themselves. I object to it in 


the form which it has assumed in the banking sys- | 


tem, for reasons that are neither light nor few, and 
that neither have nor can be answered. The ques- 


tjon is not whether credit can be dispensed with, | 


but what is its best possible form—the most stable, 


the least liable to abuse, and the most convenient | 
I threw cut some ideas on this impor- | 


and cheap. 
tant subject in my opening remarks. I have heard 
nothing to change my opinion. 
Government credit, in the form I suggested, com- 
bines all the requisite qualities of a credit circula- 
tion in the highest degree 
ment ought not to use any other credit bnt its own 
in its financial operations. When the Senator from 
Massachusetts made his attack on my suggestions, 
I was disappointed. 
gave us denunciation. Itis often easy to denounce, 
when itis hard to refute; and when that Senator 


gives denunciations, instead of arguments, I con- | 
clude that it is becanse the one is plenty, and the | 


other scarce, 


We are told the form I suggested is but a repeti- | 
tion of the old continental money—a ghost that is | 
ever conjured np by all who wish to give the banks | 
an exclusive. monopoly of Government credit. The | 


assertion is not true: 
between them. 


there is not the least analogy 
The one was a promise to pay 


when there was no revenue; and the other a pro- | 


mise to receive in the dues of Government, when 
there is an abundant revenne, 

We are als» told that there is no instance of a 
Government paper that did not depreciate. In re- 
ply, I affirm that there is none, assuming the form 
I propose, that ever did depreciate. 
paper receivable in the dnes of Government had 


any thing like a fair trial, it has succeeded. In- 


stance the case of North Carolina, referred to in my 
opening remarks. The drafis of the Treasury at 
this moment, with all their 
nearly at par with gold and silver; and I might 
add the instance alluded to by the distingnished 
Senator from Kentacky, in which he admits that, 
as soon as the excess of the issues of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Kentucky were reduced to the 
proper point, its notes rose to par. The ease of 
Russia might also be mentioned. In 1827, she had 
a fixed paper cirenlation, in the form of bank 


notes, but which were inconvertible, of upwards of | 
$120,000,000, estimated in the metallic ruble, and | 
which had for years remained without fluctuation, | 


having nothing to sustain it, but that it was received 
in the dnes of the Government, and that, too, with 
a revenue of only about $90,000,000 annually. I 
speak on the authority of a respectable traveller. 
Other instances, no doubt, might be added; but it 
needs no such support. How can a paper depre- 
ciate which the Government is bound to receive in 
all payments to it, and while those to whom pay- 
ments are to be made be under no obligation to re- 
ceive it?) From its nature, it can only circulate 
when at par with gold and silver; and if it could 
depreciate, none could be injured but the Govern- 
ment. 

But my colleague objects that it would par- 
take of the increase and decrease of the re- 
venue,.and would be subject to greater ex- 
pansions and contractions than bank notes them- 
selves. He assumes that Government would 
increase the amount with the imerease of the 
revenue, which is not probable, for the aid of its 
credit would be then least needed; bui if it did, 
what would be the effect? On the decrease of the 
revenue, its bills wonld be returned to the Treasury, 
from which, for the want of demand, they could 
not be re-issued; and the excess, instead of hang- 
ing on the cirenlation, as in the case of bank notes, 
and exposing it to catastrophes like the present, 
would be gradually and silently withdrawn, without 
shock or injury to any one. It has another and 
striking advantage over bank circulation, in its su- 
perior cheapness, as well as greater stability and 
safety. Bank paper is cheap tothose who mai it, 
but dear, very dear, to those who use it—fully as 
much so as gold and silver, Ttis the little cost of 


I am not the enemy, but the friend of | 


I believe that | 


and also that Govern- | 


I expected argument, and he 


Whenever a | 


incumbrance, are | 
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its manufacture, and the dear rates at wh 
it is furnished to the community, which rn 
the great profit to those who have a mono - 


of the article. Some idea may be formed nop oly 


extent of the profit, by the splendid palaces an 
we see under the name of bankinz houses, and the 


vast fortunes which have been accumn 
branch of business; all of which must ultimately 
be derived from the productive powers of the en J 
munity, and of course adds so much to the en. 
production. On the otherhand, the creilit of Sedat 
ment, while it would greatly facilitate its flatten 
operations, would cost nothing, or next to nothing 
both to it and the people, and of course would ad 
nothing to the cost of production, which woul} 
give every branch of our industry, agriculiure con: 
merce and manufactures, as far as its cirenlation 
might extend, great advantages, both at home and 
abroad. 

But there remains another and great adyan: 
In the event of war, it would open almost hell 
bounded resources to carry it on, without the j.. 
cessity of resorting to what I am almost djs sed 
to calla fraud—public loans. I have already shown 
that the loans of the Bank of England to the Go. 
vernment, were very little more than loaning back 
to the Government its own credit; and this 1s more 
or less true of all loans, where the banking system 
prevails. It was pre-eminently so in our late war. 
The circulation of the Government credit, in the 
shape of bills receivable exclusively with gold 
and silver in its dues, and the sales of public lands 
would dispense with the necessity of loans, by in. 
creasing its bills with the increase of taxes, The 
increase of taxes, and, of course, of revenue and 
expenditures, would be followed by an increased 
demand for Government bills, while the latter wou)d 
furnish the means of paying the taxes, without jn. 
creasing, in the same degree, the pressure on the 
community. This, with a judicious system of 
funding, at a low rate of interest, would go far to 
exempt the Government from the necessity of con- 
tracting public loans, in the event of war. 

Iam not, Mr. President, ignorant, in making 
these suggestions, (I wish them to be considered 
only in that light,) to what violent opposition every 
measure of the kind must be exposed. Banks have 
been so long in the possession of Government cre. 
dit, that they very naturally conclude they have an 
exclusive right to it, and consider the withdrawal 
of it, even for the use ofthe Government itself, as 
a positive injury. I have same experience on this 
subject. It was my fortune to take a stand on the 
side of the Government against the banks during 
the most trying period of the late war—the winter 
of 1814 and 1815—and never in my life was ex- 
posed to more calumny and abuse—no, not even 
on thit occasion. It was my first lesson on the 
subject. I shall never forget it. I propose to give 
a very brief narrative of the scenes through which 
I then passed; not with any feeling of egotista, for, 
I trust, [am incapable of that, but to illustrate the 
truth of much I have said, and to snatch from ob- 
livion not an unimportant portion of our finan- 
cial history. Isee the Senators from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Webster,) and of Alabama, (Mr. King,) who 
were then members of the House of Representa- 
lives, in their places, and they can vouch for the 
correctness of my narrative, as far as the memory 
of transactions so long passed will serve. 

The finances of the country had, at that time, 
fallen into great confusion. Mr. Campbell had re- 
tired from the head of the Treasury, and the !ate 
Mr. Dallas had succeeded—a man of talents, bold 
and decisive, but inexperienced in the affairs of the 
Department. His first measure to restore order, 
and to furnish the supplies to carry on the wat, 
was to recommend a bank of $50,000,000, to be 
constituted almost exclusively of the new stocks 
which had been issued during the war, to the ex- 
clusion of the old, which had been issued before. 
The proposed bank was authorized to make loans 
to the Government, and was not bound to pay spe 


lated in this 


age, 


-cie diring the war, and for three years after its 


termination. : 
It so happened that I did not arrive here (ill 
some time after the commencement of the session, 
having been detained by an attack of bilious fever. 
I had taken a prominent part in the declaration of 
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and had every motive and disposition to 
egstain the administration, and to vote every aid to 
ve y-on the War. Immediately after my arrival, 
ary “ full conversation with Mr. Dallas, at his 
ee I entertained very kind feelings towards 
m, and assured him, after he had explained his 
hie, that I would give it my early and favorable 
ee as. At that time I had reflected but little on 
te subject of banking. Many of my political 
friends expressed a desire that i should take a pro- 
minent part in its favor. Their extreme anxiety 
roused my atiention, and being on no committee, 
(ihey bad been appointed before my arrival,) I 
wok up the subject for a full invertigation, with 
every disposition to give it my support. 1 had not 

roceeded far before 1 was struck with the ex- 
raordinary character of the project: a bank 
af ¢50,000,000, whose capital was to consist 
almo t exclusively of Government credit in 
the shape of stock, and not bound to pay 
js debts during the war and for three years 
srerwards, to furnish the Government with loans 
io carry on the war! I saw at once that the effect 
of the arrangement would be, that Government 
would borrow back its own credit, and pay six per 
cent. per annum for what they had already paid 
eight or nine. It was impossible for me to-give it 
my support under any pressure, however great. I 
felt the difficulty of my sitaation, not only in op- 

sing the leading measure of the administration at 
such a crisis, but what was far more responsible, to 
suggest one of my own, that would afford relief to 
the embarrassed Treasury. Icast my eyes around, 
and soon saw that the Government should use its 
own credit directly, without the intervention of a 
bank; which | proposed to do in the form of Trea- 
sury notes, to be issued in the operations of the Go- 
yernnent, and to be funded in the subscription to 
the stock of the bank. ‘Treasury notes were, at 
that time, below par, even with bank paper. The 
opposition to them was so great, on the part of the 
banks, that they refused to receive them on depo- 
site, or payment, at par with their notes; while the 
Government, on its part, received and paid away 
notes :f the banks at par with itsown. Such was 
the influence of the banks, and to such degradation 
did the Government, in its weakness, submit. All 
this influence I had to encounter, with the entire 
weight of the administration thrown into the same 
sale. I hesitated hot. I saw the path of duty 
clearly, and determined tu tread it, as sharp and 
rugged as it was. When the bill came up, I moved 
my amendment, the main features of which 
were, that, instead of Government s‘ock already 
issued, the capital of the bank should consist of 
funded Treasury notes, and that, instead of a mere 
paper machine, it should be a specie paying bank, 
so as to be an ally, instead of an opponent, in re- 
storing the currency to a sound condition on the 
return Of peace. ‘These were, with me, indispensa- 
ble conditions. I accompanied my amendment 
with a short speech of fifteen or twenty minutes; 
ani so overpowering was the force of truth, 


the Wa" 


hat notwithstanding the infinence of the ad- 


ministration, backed by the money power, and 
the Committee of Ways and Means, which 
was unanimous, with one exception, as I un- 
derstood, my amendment prevailed by a large 
majority; but it in turn failed—the opposition, the 
adherents of the administration, and those who had 
constitutional scruples, combining against it. Then 
followed various but unsuccessful attempts to char- 
terabank. One was vetoed by the President, and 
another was lost by the casting vote of the Speaker, 
(Mr. Cheves.) Atter a large portion of the session 
was thus unsuccessfully consumed, a caucus was 
called, in order to agree on some plan, to which I 
and the few friends who still adhered to me, after 
such hard service, were especially invited: We 
of course attended. The plan of compromise was 
unfolded, which approached much nearer to our 
views, but which was still objectionable in some 
features. I objected, and required further conces- 
sions, which were refused, and was told the bill 
could be passed without us; at which I took upmy 
hat and bid good night. The bill was-introduced 
in the Senate, and speedily passed that body» On 
the second reading, I rose and made a. few re- 


marks, in which I entreated the House to remem- | 





ber that they were about to, vote for the measure 
Against their conviction, as had been frequently 
&xpressed; and that in so doing, they acted under a 
supposed necessity, which had been created by 
those who expected to profit by the measure. I 
then reminded them of the danger of acting under 
such pressure, and I said that they were so sensible 
of the truth of what I uttered, that if peace should 
arrive before the passage’of the bill, it would not 
receive the support of fifteen members. I concluded 
by saying, that I would reserve what I intended to 
say on the question of the passage of the bill, when 
I would express my opinion at length, and appeal 
to the country. My objections had not gone to the 
people, as nothing that I had said had been reported— 
such was my solicitude to defeat the bill, without 
extending our divisions beyond the walls of the 
Honse, in the then critical condition of the country. 
My object was to arrest the measure, and not to 
weaken eonfidence in the administration. 

In making the supposition, I had not the 
slightest anticipation of peace. England had been 
making extensive preparations for the ensuing 
campaign, and had made a vigorous attack on 
New Orleans, but had just been repelled; but, by a 
most remarkable coincidence, an opportunity (as 
strange as it may seem) was afforded to test the 
truth of what I said. Late in the evening of the 
day I met Mr. Sturges, then a member of Con- 
gress from Connecticut. He said that he had 
some information which he could not withhold 
from me; that a treaty of peace had been made, 
and that it had actually arrived in New York, and 
would be here the next day; so that I would have 
an opportunity of tes:ing the truth of my predic- 
tion. He added that his brother, who had a mer- 
cantile house in New York, had forwarded the 
information to him by express, and that he had 
forwarded the information to connected houses in 
the southern cities, with direction tu purchase the 
great staples in that quarter, and that he wished 
me to consider the information as confidential. I 
thanked him for the intelligence, and promised to 
keep it to myself. The rumor, however, got out, 
and the next day an attempt was made to pass 
through the bill; but the House was unwilling to 
act till it could ascertain whether a treaty had been 
made. It arrived in the course of the day, when, 
on my motion, it was laid on the table, with less 
than fifteen votes against the motion; and I had 
the gratification of receiving the thanks of many 
for defeating the bill, who, a short time before, 
were almost ready to cut my throat for wiy perse- 
vering Opposition to the measure. An oiler was 
then made to me to come to my terms, which I 
reiused, declaring that I arose in nyy demand, and 
would agree to no bill which should not be formed 
expressly with the view to the speedy restoration 
of specie payments. It was afterwards postponed, 
on the conviction that it could not be so modified 
as to make it acceptable to a majority. This was 
my &rst lesson on banks. It has made a durable 
impression on my mind. 

My colleague, in the course of his remarks, said 
he regarded this measure as a secret war wazed 
against the banks. Iam sure he could not intend 
to attribute such motives tome. I wage no war, 
secret or open, against the existing institutions. 
They have been created by the legislation of the 
States, and are alone responsible to the States. I 
hold them not answerable: for the present state of 
things, which has been brought about under the silent 
operation of time, without atiracting notice, or dis- 
closing its danger. Whatever legal or constitutional 
rights they possess, under their charters, ought to 
be respected; and if aitacked, I would defend them 
as resolutely as | now oppose the system. “Against 
-that I wage, not secret, but open and uncompro- 
mising hostililies, originating uot in opinions re- 
cently or hasiily formed. I have long seen the'true 
character of the system, its tendency, and destiny, 
and have looked forward for many years, as many 
of;my friends know, to the crisis in the midst of 
whieh we now are. My ardent wish has been to 
effect'a gradual change in the banking system, by. 
- which the.crisis. might be passed without a shock, if 
possible; but Lhave been resolved for many years, 
‘that should it arrive in my time, I would discharge 
‘my duty, however. great the difficulty and danger 
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I have, thus far, faith{ally performed it, according 
to the best of my abilities, and with the blessing of 
God, shall persist, regardless of every obstacle, in 
performing with equal fidelity to the end. 

He who does not see that the credit system is on 
the eve of a great revolution, has formed a very 
imperfect conception of the past, and anticipation 
of the future. What changes it is destined to un- 
derge, and what new form it will ultimately as- 
sume, are concealed in the womb of time, and not 
given us to foresee. But we may perceive in the 
present, many of the elements of the existing sys- 
tem which must be expelled, and others which 
must enter it in its renewed form. 

In looking at the elements at work, I hold it cer- 
tain, that in the process there will be a total and 
final separation of the eredit of Government and 
that of individuals, which have been so long 
blended. ‘The good of society, and the interests of 
both, imperiously demand it, and the growing in- 
telligence of the age will enforce it. It is unfair, 
unjust, unequal, contrary to the spirit of free insti- 
tutions, and corrupting in its consequences. How 
far the credit of Government may be used in a 
separate form, with safety and convenience, re- 
mains to be seen. To the extent of its fiscal ac- 
tion, limited strictly to the function of the collec- 
tion and disbursement of its revenue, and in the 
furm I have suggested, [am of the impression it 
may be both safely and conveniently used, and 
with great incidental advantages to the whole 
community. Beyond that limit I see no safety, and 
much danger. 

What form individual credit will assume after 
the separation, is still more uncertain; but I see 
clearly that the existing fetters that restrain it will 
be thrown off. The credit of an individual is his 
property, and belongs to him as much as his land 
and houses, to use it as he pleases, with the single 
restriction, which is imposed on all our rights—that 
they are not to be used so as to injure others. What 
limitations this restriction may impose, time and 
experience will show ; but whatever they may be, 
they onght to assume the character of general 
laws, obligatory on all alike, and open to all; and 
under the proyisions of which all may be at liberty 
to use their credit jointly or separately, as freely as 
they now use their land and houses, witheut any 
preference by special acts, in any form or shape, 
to one over another. Every thing lke monopely 
must ultimately disappear before the process which 
has began will finally terminate. 

I see not less clearly, that in the process a sepa- 
ration will take place between the use of capital 
and the nse of credit. They are wholly different, 
and under the growing intelligence of the times, 
can net much longer remain confounded in their 
present state of combination. They are as distinct 
as a loan and an endorsement; in fact, the one is but 
giving to another the use of our capital, and the 
other the use of our credit; and yet so dissimilar 
are they, that we daily see the most prudent indivi- 
duals lending their credit for nothing, in the ferm 
of endorsement, or security, who would not loan 
the most inconsiderable sum without interest. But 
as dissimilar as they are, they are compietely con- 
founded in banking operations, and which is one 
of the main sources of the profit, and the conse- 
quent dangerous flow of capital in that direction. 
A bank discount, instead of a loan, is very little 
more, as [ have shown, than a mere exchange of 
credit—an exchange ef the joint credit of the drawer 
and endorser of the note discounted for the credit 
of the bank in its own note. In the exchange, the 
bank insures the parties to the note discounted, and 
the community, which is the loser if the bank fails, 
virtually insures the bank; and yet, by confounding 
this exchange of credit with the use of capital, the 
bank is permitted to charge! an interest for this 
exchange, rather greater than an individual is per- 
mitted to charfe for a loan, to the great gain of the 
bank, and loss to the community. I say loss; for 
the community can never enjoy the great and fall 
benefit of the credit system, till loans and credit are 
considered as entirely distinet in theirnature, andthe 
compensation for theuse of each be adjusted to their 
1espective nature and character. Nothing would give 
a greater impulse to all the business of society. “The 
superior cheapness of eredit would add incalcala- 
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bly to the productive powers of the community, 
when the immense gains, which are now devised by 
confounding them, shall come in aid of produc- 
tion. 

Whatever other changes the credit system is des- 
tined to underzo, these are certainly some which 
it must; but when and how the revolution will 
end—whcether it is destined to be sudden and con- 
vulsive, or gradual and free from shock, time alone 
can dirclose. 
the present question, anid the course which the advo- 
cates of the system will pursue. Wf the separation 
takes place, and is acquiesced in by those interested 
in the system, the prospect will be, that it will gra- 
dually and quietly run down, without shock or 
convu!sions, which is my sincere prayer; but if not 
— i! the reverse shall be insisted on, and, above all, 
if it should be effected through a great political 
struggle, (it can only be so effected) the revolution 
would be violent and convulsive. A great and 
thorough chunge must take place. It is wholly 
unavoidable. The public attention begins to be 
reused throughout the civilized world to this all 
absorbing subject. There is nothing left to be con 
trolled but the mode and manner, and it is better 
Jor all that it should be gradual and quiet than the 
reverse. All the rest is destiny. 

I have now, Mr. President, said what I intended 
without reserve or disguise. In taking the stand I 
have, I change no relation, personal nor political, 
nor alter any opinion I have heretofore expressed 
orentertained. I desire nothing from the Govern- 
mentor the people. My only ambition is to do 
my duty, and shall follow wherever that may 
lead, regardless alike of attachments or antipathies, 
personal or political. I know full well the zespon- 
sibility [have assumed. I see cleaily the magni- 
tude and the hazard of the crisis, and the danger of 
confiding the execution of measures in which I 
take so deep a responsibility, to those in whom I 
have no reason to have any special confidence. 
But all thisdeters me not, when I believe that the 
permanent interest of the country is involved. My 
course is fixed. I go forward. If the administra- 


tion recommend what J approve on this great ques- | 


tion, | will cheerfully give my support; if not, I 


Shall oppose; but, in opposing, I shal! feel bound | 
to suggest what I believe to be the proper measure, | 
and which I shall be ready to back, be the respon- | 
sibility what it may, looking only to the country, | 


and not stopping to estimate whether the benelit 
Shall enure either to the administration or the oppo- 
sition. 
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SPEECH OF MR. GHOLSON, 
Or Mississtper, 

In the House of Representatives, October 8, 1837—On 
the proposition of Mr, Unperwoop to amend the 
bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to authorize the President of the United 
States to issne $10,000,000 in Treasury notes, so 
as to defer the issue of the Treasury notes, ex- 
cept for the amount of 43,500,000, unti! after the 
Government bonds held by the Bank of the United 
States shall have been sold: Provided, That, if 
those bonds are not sold at the expiration of 
three months, then the Treasury notes, to the 
amount of $10,000,000, are to be issued, as pro- 
posed in the bill. 

Mr. GHOLSON took the floor, and addressed 
the House substantially as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: If, by remaining in my seat, I be- 
lieved the vote on the amendment proposed by the 
geutieman from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood,) or 
on the bill itself, would be taken at an earlier pe- 
riod, I surely would content myself with giving a 
silent vote, however anxious | may be, or may 
have been, to express my views. I am in bad 
health, wern down with previous labor, and find 
myself but illy caleulated for the effort of debate. 
The course of the whigs on this floor, ever since the 
commencement of the session, has assured me that 
their object is, and bas been, that this House shall 
net act on any bill likely te relieve the embarrass- 
ments of the country. 

Sir, I am justified in saying that the object of 
the whigs is, and has been, to keep up excitement 


Much will depend on the decision of 
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and add embarrassment to the 
already embarrassed condition of the Government 
and the people. When this session first commenced, 
we were told by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Bell,) and the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wise,) who are regarded by me and by the coun- 
try as the oracles of the whig party, that they had 
no measures of their own to bring forward to 
relieve the Union. The gentleman from Virginia 
went further. He requested or directed his whig 
allies to bring forward no measure to relieve the 
country. He said that, for one, he would let the 
country groan on; that it was not the intention of 
the administration party here to carry out the 
recommendations of the President; and even went 
so far as warn my friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Pickens) to be on his guard, lest he were 
arrested and shot as a deserter. Being hew hard 
pressed in this quarter, and this bill (which has 
been so bitterly denounced)- being likely to be 
finally voted on before the close of the session, he 
ealls in the aid of his ally trom Tennessee, (Mr. 
Bell,) and solicits that gentleman to aid him in 
occupying the time of the House with fruitless 
discussion and vapid denunciation until the close 
of this extraordinary session; and thus prevent 
what is so much dreaded by both gentlemen—that 
relief which the country so imperiously deman 1s, 
and which, if we possess the power, we are bound 
to afford to it. 

Well, sir, the gentleman from Tennessee has not 
been unmindful of the appeal of the gentleman 
from Virginia. He has promptly obeyed the man- 
date, and has gone to his aid; and with the skill and 
management of a political grimalkin, he consnmed 
the whole of Saturday in discussing a motion that 
he never intended should be voted on; and after a 
day and a part of the night had been consumed by 
descanting on that time-killing motion, the gentle- 
man from Ohie (Mr. Whittlesey) came forward, 
and asked the gentleman from Tennessee to with- 
draw his motion. The request was instantly com- 
plied with, thus conclusively proving, to my mind, 
that the whole design and object of the gentleman 
was, and is, confusion, excitement, embarrassment, 
not action or relief to the Government or the peo- 
ple. 

Sir, we have now progressed on this legislative 
journey till we have reached the last week of the 
session. And what, Mr. Speaker, let me ask, have 
we, the administration party, been permitted to do? 
By our untiring exertions we have got one little bill 
through the House! The suffering people have a 
richt to know to whom this delay, this waste of 
time, of money, this trifling with their rights and 
interests, is tobe ascribed. Sir, this remissness, 
this flagrant injustice, and wanton dereliction of 
duty, can not, and must not, be charged to the ad- 
ministration party; for if the whigs, as they avow, 
have no projects or plans of relief of their own, 
why have they not permitted us to carry out those 
plans of the administration, which we stand ready 
to execute? Is it because they fear the country will 
be relieved? 

What, sir, said the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Bell,) when he came forward, on Saturday, 
with his time-killing project? He said he had told 
the people, ‘* the dear people,” just before the elec- 
tion—at a time when he undouhtedly cherished a 
very warm and tender feeling of regard for the peo- 
pie—that it would be in the power of the adminis- 
tration to relieve the country in sixty days at far- 
thest! Well, sir, why does not the gentleman 
bring forward the plan that he suggested to his con- 
stituents? Is he not bound to do so, if he believes 
what he has said in relation to the plans set forth 
in the President’s Message? Surely he is. When 
he undertakes to say that the schemes suggested in 
the President’s Message are wild and visionary, 
and impracticable, have we not a right to expect 
from him some plan that will, according to his own 
views, afford relief, practicable relief—a plan that 
is in itself practicable and reasonable? What was 
the vast and wonderful scheme that the honorable 
gentleman suggested to the people of his district? 
He says that it was a scheme to force the Govern- 
ment to take up the $100,000,000 of irredeemable 
bank paper now affoat in the country! Indeed, sir! 

Mr. Speaker, common sense, the commonest 
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reasoning, and the teachings of ever 
rience and observation, all go to Prove the yu. 
impracticability of the proposition, | hese al 
high a regard for the gettleman’s in‘elligence.” 
believe, for a single moment, that he believes jn; . 
practicability of any such project. Those om 
which have flooded the country witha redundant ye 
percirculation, have failed, and their Paper berg 

worthless in the hands of the people, at the “a 
time wher they were sustained by all the Tesoy cry 
of this mighty and munificent Government dan 
poured into their vaults. They faite’, sir whe 
they were sustained, net only by the Governmen, 
but by the confidence of the whole American oa, 
ple, and by that still stronger power, public 

nion. If they failed under ‘the existence of ta 
props and such patronage—if they could not erin 
as organic bodies, and perform the functions p. 
quired of them by law and by their chariers, Under 
the existence of circumstances so favorable—anj 
if their paper, as we all know to be the fact, has de. 
preciated fifieen per cent. how much more s; 
and complete must be their failure, when they & 
not and can not obtain the confidence of the people} 

Sir, 1 defy the Government to give the people 
confidence in these banking institutions. They 
have already failed, and without the confidence of 
the people, they can not be resuscitated; they can no, 
sustain themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, who, let me inquire, ever heard of 
a Government like ours, in a time of profound 
peace, dealing in paper known to be depreciated, 
and attempting to make that paper the circulai ys 
medium of the country? Do we not all know tha 
this plan is wild, visionary, impracticable, and un. 
heard of? I know, sir, the gentleman from Ten. 
nessee does not believe it practicable; if he did, he 
would bring it forward ina tangible shape. | have 
too much confidence in his ability as a statesman, 
too much confidence in his intelligence as a finan 
cier, to do him the injustice of believing him at al 
in favor of the plan of which he has spoken. 

The causes that have moved the gentleman from 
Tennessee in this matter, are easily divined; nay, 
they cannot be misunderstood. He had said some 
thing on this subject to the people of his district, to 
his constituency if you please, and he wished tocon- 
sume the time of this House, above all, he wished 
to aid the federal bank party in this House, and to 
attain his ends, he came out with the plans on 
which I have animadverted, and hoped to impos 
on the country. 1 say this, for this further reason, 
that the whole course of the opposition, with whom 
the gentleman from Tennessee is acting, has been 
directed to the single and sole purpose of preventing 
any thing being done by the administration to re 
lieve the country. They are influenced in ther 
course by the belief that if they can keep up the 
present excitement in the country, they can fore 
from the necessities of the people the recharter of 
the United States Bank, or a national bank subser 
vient to their wishes. They know that this question 
has been again and again submitted to the people, 
and the PEOPLE, after calm deliberation and reflec- 
tion, have decided that they will not have a bank. 
But, not satisfied with the unqualified expression 0 
the people’s voice, they still cling with tenacity to 
the desperate hope, that has been made to tell ils 
“ flattering tale,” by the present unnatural exeiie 
ment and derangemert that new pervades every 
section of the country. They know that if the 
country is relieved, and the present excitement cat 
be quelled, their hopes of a national bank will b 
laid prostrate. And this is the reason, Mr. Speaker, 
this struggle has been so desperate; this, sit, is the 
reason that the cry of Executive Bank, has been 
sounded through this hall; this is the reason that 
we have been so often boastingly told, that unles 
a national bank were incorporated, the counvy 
weuld be convulsed. This is the true and only 
reason thatexists for thecry we have so often heatd, 
that this bill will sap the libertiesof the country; ths! 
by meansof this Executive bank, the President would 
be enabled to place his foot on the necks of the 
people. This cry has been raised because gente 
men know. that a bank is. yet unpopular; and they 
hope'to prejudice the country against this bill be 
fore it passes, by calling it an Executive bank bil: 
Sir, they seek to frighten us by telling us that whe? 
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we give our assent to this bill we give our assent 
measure that 1s to convulse the country. For 
toa Mr. Speaker, jet me tell gentlemen, that names 
ea terror for me. I have no fear that this 
aa enable the President to place himself above 
os Constitution and the people; I am not so timid 
that Ican be alarmed by such bug-bear appeals to 
rage. 
a why let me ask, have we this constant cry 
of bank, bank, from the known bank party on this 
foor! It has been said that this bill was intended to 
jefeat a National Bank. I am willing to place it 
on that issue before the American people; I will, 
and do, hereby declare my assent to this mea- 
sure, humble as gentlemen say it is, and at 
the same time I avow my decided opposition to 
any national bank. : And, sir, if convalsions, 
gnarchy and confusion are to be the conse- 
gences of our refusal to charter a national 
hank, let them come, and I shall be prepared to 
meet them. Sir, I have stated that names have no 
terror forme. Iam in favor of this bill. I wish 
these Treasury notes to enter into the circulation 
of the county, and if they co get into circulation, 
depend upon it, sir, the one-half of your embarrass- 
ments will be removed at the instant they find their 
way from the hands of the Secretary. This bill 
has no similitude to a bank, Mr. Speaker, and if 
gentlemen attempt to distort it into any thing of 
the kind, they will get their labor foi the pains. 
The Treasurer, under it, has no power. to issue 
bills, except as the creditors of the Government 
may require them. ‘The passage of the bill will 
not enable the Secretary of the Treasury to throw 
thousands and millions of paper into circulation in 
aday, by which the price of property, and of labor, 
and of every thing else, will receive fictitious valu- 
ations, and then by suddenly withdrawing the cir- 
culation, depress the price of the same substances 
and p*operties far beneath their intrinsic value. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully aslx gentlemen to do 
me the favor of pointing out the resemblance 
that this bill bears to a bank; I ask them to par- 
ticularly point out the characteristics by which 
they are enabled to determine that this is an 
Executive bank. 

The next direct attack made upon this bill, is 
the one now pending in favor of that defunct mon- 
sier, the late United States Bank, offered by the 
gentleman ‘from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood.) 
This amendment, has, I believe, been already 
twice rejected by this House, and is now properly 
out of order. But, as I am no stickler for points 
of order, I will make no question of thatsort. This 
amendment, like the late United States Bank, is no 
sooner defeated in one shape, than it rises in ano- 
ther. By this amendment, it is proposed to offer in 
lieu of the bill, the bonds executed by the late Uni- 
ted States Bank to this Government, in that insti- 
tation. Then it is proposed to thrown into the 
market in these times of general depression, 
$6,000,000 of bank bonds dne in the course of the 
next four years, payable by instalments of $2,000,- 
(00, bearing interest from the date of their execu- 
tion. Now, sir, who are to be the purchaser-? 
We know in these times of general distress, no in- 
dividual, and scarcely any incorporation, has the 
ability to make such a purchase. Then if these 
bonds are thus untimely thrown into the market, the 
Government must and will sustain an immense loss. 
The old bank may or may not be the bidder for 
these bonds. The course that that institution has 
heretofore, and is now pursuing, is this: A short 
lime after the suspension of specie payments, that 
bank threw into the market $5,000,000 of bank 
bonds, or pest notes, payable at a future day in 
England. These bonds or notes were sold in the 
market for a premium of five per cent. ‘The agents 

of the bank proceeded to the cotton-growing States, 
and with the notes of the Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States bought cotton to meet these bonds. 

he notes of the institution commanded a premium, 
Owing to the immense debt due from the South and 
West to the eastern and northern cities. The fund 
Spon which these $5,000,000 tas first drawn 
ving been exhausted, this is the game that is now 
being played off by Mr. Biddle on the South. He 
as his agents there, selling the notes of the old 
tank, whieh neither the United States Bank of 
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Pennsylvania, nor any other institution, is bound 
to redeem. ‘rhis paper, in these times of distrust 
and oppression, commands a premium over the 
local bank paper of the country. It first passes 
into the hands of our southern merchants, they 
paying a premium for it of about 15 per cent. 
above local bank paper. The merchants pay it 
over to the agents of the northern merchants, who 
are literally swarming like hungry locusts through 
the country; who, knc wing its utter worthlessness, 
and that no one is bound to redeem it, immediately 
sell it for local bank paper ata premiom. With 
this paper they buy cotton. In this way, one set of 
these irredeemable notes buys the c..tton of the whole 
neighborhood at a discount of at least 15 per cent. 
Thus is the ghest of this institution enab'ed to plun- 
der my constituents out of 15 per cent. of their 
labor. 

This system of plundering the South, so long 
practised by the northern capitalists, has enabled 
hat section of the country, through the agency of 
the institution of which I speak, to play a game 
that mast be suspended, and it is to an evil so 
monstrous that lam anxious to anply a remedy. 
This can be done effectually by the rejection of the 
amendment and the passage of the bill. In this 
way, this institution will he driven out of the 
market; for when the notes proposed to be issued 
by this bill enter, as they will, into the circulation 
of the country, the worthless paper of this insolvent 
institution referred to, will be banished from cir- 
culation. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from T+rnnessee 
(Mr. Bell) complains that I have no right to place 
the construction on his acts that I have so freely 
and fully expressed; and, sir, he has added that 
I have expressed opinions in reference to him 
that are not justifiable by facts. Sir, | must 
be allowed to tell that gentleman that the 
actions and conduct of public men in this hall are, 
and of right should be, public property. As such, 
I have a right to come to my own conclusions in 
relation tothem. Having formed my opinions as 
to the moving cause for the condact of that gentie- 
man in the present instance, I have taken the 
liberty to express those opinions, and I claim the 
right of doing so. Sir, I should be sorry to do any 
gentleman an act of injustice: I have misstated no 
matier of fact; and if I have otherwise done the 
gentleman injustice, I shall be found at all times 
ready to render him the most prompt and adequate 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has taken eccasion 
to say something in relation to the interest of my 
constituents. Now, sir, I will tell the gentleman 
that I am their representative, and that if I misre- 
present them I am accountable to them for the act. 
Therefore, neither they or we require any aid or 
advice from the gentleman from ‘Tennessee. 

I know, sir, that I represent a suffering people, a 
people who are immersely in debt; but, thank Ged! 
we have a climate, a soil, aud a production, that, 
when added to the never-ceasing vigilance of our 
people, will enable us to pay, in a short time, a 
larger debt than can be extinguished by any other 
people of the globe. 

Much, sir, has been said about the immense 
debt our banks owe the Government, and not a 
little has been said and insinuated about the alleged 
insolvency of those institutions. Sir, I ask gentle- 
men, before they make any more assertions on this 
subject, to examine into the true situation of our 
banks. I make the assertion, without fear of 
contradiction, that our banks, THE BANKS OF THE 
Strate or Mississippi, have as large an amount of 
assets in their possession as any banks in this 
Union which have not a greater circulation afloat. 
I have no doubt they are as solvent, and will 
resume specie payments as soon, as any banksin 
the Union having at the time of the suspension 
as large a eirculation as they had. 

Bat it is said the banks have asked for indul- 
gence. I say itis untrue. If they have asked in- 
dulgence I am not informed of it. 1, on my own 
responsibility, asked indulgence for them in or- 
der that | might favor their debtors. Now, sir, if 
the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) with his 
proclaimed charity for my constituents, will aid me 
in keeping the hands of this Government off of 
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our banks for a short time, he will render us good 
service. Any attempt to force these banks to pay 
their debts unnaturally oppresses the debtor's in- 
terest. Whenever the Government presses the 
banks, it presses its own debtors, and thus the Go- 
vernment directly oppresses the peuple. 

If the Government continues, according to the 
sugrestions of the gentleman from Tennessee, who 
is so charitable, to draw on our banks, these drafts 
must, for some time to come, come back protested. 
This will keep down our money, and force us to 
pay the highest prémium that we have heard so 
much talked of, 

Sir, Leare but little for those banks as mere cor- 
porations, but I have a great good feeling for the 
people who are in their power. You have relieved 
the balance of your Government debtors, and why 
not relieve them also?. Iam sure they are as mefi- 
torious as your northern merchants. Now, sir, the 
passage of this bill, without the amendment, appears 
to me to be the only means by which the country 
can be relieved. Itis the only hope I have forour 
banks soon resuming specie payments; for, when 
this bill sha!l have passed, the Government will be 
relieved. Ten millions will be liable to be gradu- 
ally thrown into circulation. You can then give 
our banks reasonable time; and thus the whole will 
be accommodated. 

Sir, the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) 
said something about forcing the Government into 
terms. What terms does he mean? The terms of 
these irresponsible banks? If these are his terms— 
if a submission on the part of this administration to 
the dictations of these banks are the terms upon 
which we are to buy the peace of the country, it is 
such a peace as I do not want. If this is the way 
that quiet in this land is to be kept, let us have the 
confusion of which we have heard so much sinee 
the commencement of the think the 
sooner it comes, the better. 

Sir, has itcome to this, in this land of liberty 
and of law, that these banks can, and will, dictate 
to an American Congress? Are we to be no longer 
independent? Are we to be forced to ask these most 
soulless corporations what we shall do, and what 
we shall not do? Surely not yet. This is the direct 
pohey of the bank party on this floor. I am pre- 
pared to record my vote; [ am prepared to meet the 
crisis, and share my fate. I have no fears of the 
result. 

Mr. Speaker, I had intended to have proceeded 
further in discussing these topics, but I find myself 
unable, from exhaustion and debility, to go on any 
further. 
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REMARKS MR. HUBBARD, 
Or New Hamrsuine, 

In Senate, October, 11, 1837—On the bill to re- 
voke the charters of certain banks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked that before the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts to strike 
out the first and second sections of the bill shall 
be voted upon, he should propose amendments, and 
his motion to amend the sections, takes precedence 
of the motion to strike out. He felt an entire con- 
filence that the bill could be amended, soas tu 
make it entirely acceptable to the banks in this 
city. He was well satisfied that there was no dis- 
position in this body, nor was there any feeling 
amsng the members of the Committee on Finance, 
to harrass or in any to incommoede the District 
banks. The committee felt it to be their duty to 
present the subject to the consideration of the Se- 
nate. It was here that Congress possessed the ne- 
cessary jurisdiction. The banks created by their 
legislation, had all suspended specie payments; 
they hag done no more than the other banks of 
the country kad done; but it was here, ond here 
alone, that Congress could act with effeet; 
and Congress was now in session, and ‘it 
seemed to the committee to be not only dn 
itself proper, but in a measare indispensable, 
for Congress to consider the course which. the 
institutions established by their power had taken, 
and to see if there was an unavoidable necessity 
for the action of the banks. No one doubted that 
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these local banks had violated their charters by 
refusing to redeem their notes with specie, when 
demanded; and yet there may have been such a 
controlling necessity for this measure, as would 
exonerate the banks from censure. The commit- 
ice then had reported the bill now before that body 
as a measure called for by existing circumstances, 
by the exigency of the times; a measure due to the 
banks themselves, and due also to this community. 
But, sir, the committee felt no unkindness towards 
these banking institutions. The measure they have 
recommended would, if adopted, have a most salu- 
tary influence. He had no belief that the banks 
in tis District could resume specie payments, 
while the banks of the surrounding States con- 
tinued to refuse the redemption of their paper. 

Lut if Congress should require the banks within 
their jurisdiction to resume specie payments within 
a limited time, it could not fail to produce upon 
the whole country a most happy and beneficial 
effect. It would induce a corresponding action in 
the several States; and, so far from expecting that 
the banks will be able within thirty or sixty days 
to resume specie payments, be believed that the 
Committee on Finance would sanction the propo- 
sition for amendment which he intended to make. 
He would move to strike out in the sixth line of 
the first section the words “sixty days,” and to 
insert the words “ four months;” and in the eighth 
line to strike out the word ‘thirty,’ and insert the 
word “‘sixty.”’ If these amendments should be agreed 
to by the Senate, the banks would have sufficient 
time, it is believed, to resume specie paymenis, as 
the section would then require. He was satisfied 
that the banks in this city were in as good condition 
lo resume specie payments as the other banking 
institutions of the country. The last official re- 
turns from these banks show this; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that those who had the direc- 
tion of the banks in this city,as far as his know- 
ledge extended, were anxious to have the banks 
resume specie payments. Put it must occur to 
every man conversant with this subject, that the 
means of resuming specie payments must be drawn 
from the debtors of the banks. For it can not be 
questioned that the extent of bank credits has in- 
volved the banks in their present calamities—and 
as soon as this bank credit shall be in a measure 
cance'led—as soon as the debiors of the banks 
shall be able to satisfy their liabilities, then will 
the banks be able to fulfil their obligations to the 
people. ‘The fact can not be denied, thatthe banks 
must be able to withdraw a portion of their paper 
circulation, before they can safely resume specie 
payments. ~ Thiscan only be accomplished through 
the agency and instrumentality of the debtors to 
these institutions, The banks in this District, and 
throughout the country, have, since May last, 
greatly curtailed their paper circulation. Their 
discounts have been, within that period, much re- 
duced; and the timecan not be far distant when these 
banks willbe perfectly able to resume specie pay- 
ments. As far as his own knowledge extended, 
and he hail endeavored to make himself acquainted 
with the fact, these banks have had no connection 
with the manufacture of paper money of a less 
denomination than five dollars; if they have re- 
ceived the bills of other corporations of a small 
denomination, the fact is undeniable that the 
banks themselves are not jusily obnoxious to the 
charge of making any such paper currency. 
Whether these banks can be justified in issuing 
small bills, he would not pretend to say; but the 
banks have not considered themselves as acting in 
the violation of their charters to receive and to 
pay out these smail bills of other corporations; 
certain the fact is, that the banks have, in no in- 
stance, been guilty of manufacturing bills of a less 
denomination than five dollars. He was anxious 
to have his amendment adopted, and the sec- 
tions, as amended, passed. He was persuaded 
that the effect here and elsewhere would be most 
salutary. He was also much in favor of an im- 
mediate action upon the third secticn of the bill: 
the interest and the well-being of this people de- 
manded-this measure at our hands. The state of 


_ the currency in the District of Columbia was such, 


that every Senator mast fee! himself called upon to® 
correct this gross evil, And, sir, he did hope that 
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something would now be done. He thought the 
best interests of: the banks demanded it, and that 
the best interests of this community demanded it; 
and if no other part of the bill could be acted on 
for want of time, he trusted that the knowledge of 
the present paper currency in this District would in- 
rege an immedi:te action upon the third section of 
the bill. 


8 _______ 


REMARKS OF MR. BRONSON, 
Or New York, 

In the Howse of Representatwwes, October 7, 1837—On 
the bill to authorize the issuing of Treasury notes; 
and on the motion of Mr. Beit of Tennessee to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. BRONSON said he felt unwilling that the 
question should be taken on this motion now pend- 
ing, and that the bill should finally pass from this 
House, witheut giving his views upon the measure 
under consideration; and, from the peculiar cha- 
racter which this debate had now assumed, and 
particniarly since the remarks of the honorable 
gentleman from Tennesse, Mr. Bronson said he 
felt more strongly impelled to state some of the rea- 
sons which would influence his vote, and which 
rendered it clear to his find that the bill under 
consideration should become a law. I have (said 
Mr. B.) regarded this measure as one peculiarly 
caleulated to relieve the pecuniary distresses of the 
country generally, and to benefit the people, as 
well as to furnish immediate aid to the Treasury; 
as one which has been viewed in that light by all 
parties in and out of this House; and even till 
within the last forty-eight hours, I did not consider 
that there was any serious opposition to an issue of 
Treasury notes, or Government stock, in some 
form. On my journey to this city, I frequently 
heard it suggested that such a measure would be 
eminently calculated to give relief, and one which 
Congress should adopt by all means, if practicable; 
and, what is worthy of remark, these suggestions, 
in almost all instances, came from the opposition— 
from the political friends of those wno are now op- 
posing this bill on this floor. After my arrival here, 
the project was frequently spoken of, and always 
with favor; in fact, a sentiment decidedly friendly 
to the measure prevailed here, so far as I heard 
any expression on the subject, (with one or two 
exceptions,) until about forty-eight hours ago, 
and after this bill had been some time under 
discussion, when suddenly it seemed that new 
lwht had broken in upan this matter. Yester- 
day morning, Mr. Speaker, we heard from New 
York that specie had fallen in that great commer- 
cial mart—that Treasury drafts were worth as 
much all to about 1 per cent. as specie—stocks 
rising and trade apparently reviving. There was 
also, Mr. Speaker, every reason for the public then 
to suppose, not only that this bill would pass, but 
that the duty bonds would be extended and further 
time given to the deposite banks to pay the balan- 
ces due from them as provided by the bills on 
your table. Now, sir, it is a little singular that on 
the receipt of this news, and when it would seem 
that better times were dawning upon the country, 
when business appeared to be reviving, and when 
this and other measures recommended by the Exe- 
cutive, which it might be supposed would pass 
this House, appeared to have the effect to allay ex- 
citement-and restore confidence, I say it is singular, 
sir, at such a moment, that a most vigorous effort 
is suddenly made to defeat this bill, and prevent 
the issue of Treasury notes, which, on all hands, 
so far as I have understood, has been viewed as a 
measure so well calculated for the relief of the 
country. We have heard much, sir,‘on the sub- 
ject of the Government taking care of itself without 
any care for the people. The measures recom- 
mended by the administration have been denoun- 
ced on this floor as having a single eye to that ob- 
ject, and it has becn made matters of complaint 
here that no measures of relief for the people were 
proposed. This, however, has been looked upon 
as a measure calculated to relieve the people as 
well as the Government; as a measure that would 
throw into circulation ten millions of dollars, 
which would be equal to so much addition to the 
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specie capital of the country—furnishing great f 
cilities, either as remittances or domestic exchana, . 
particularly to all classes of the commercial — 
munity. And yet, sir, the moment there is a a 
pect that this measure will be adopted, and capri ‘ 
too as an administration measure, the whole o ; 
sition party are arraigned against it; and Unless | 
have entirely misunderstood the scope and tenor of 
this debate, their hostility to the measure, £ it dig 
not originate on reception of the news from New 
York above alluded to, it did, at least, then assume 
amore vigorous, obstinate, and powerful sha 
so much so as to impress upon my mind most 
strongly the belief that there was some COnnectign 
between the cause and effect. 

Did gentlemen of the opposition suppose that jf 
this bill passed it would immediately give relief 1. 
store confidence, and redound to: the credit of the 
administration? That such will be the etfect ty a 
very great extent, ] have no doubt; and I had ho 
that this consideration might not be entirely oye. 
looked by the opponents of this bill—or if noted by 
them, that it would not add zeal to their opposition, 
I hope it has not. 

My Speaker: I have listened to the debates on 
this bill, and given them all due attention; and the 
various objections which have been raised in the 
progress of this discussion against an issue of Trea. 
sury notes, have received from me attentive cons). 
deration. 

I was in favor of the project from the first, if the 
state of the Treasury was such as to warrant it, and 
Ihave heard nothing yet which to my mind js q 
sufficient objection against it. Let us look for g 
moment to the ground which we occupy in rela. 
tion to this matter, and the point at which we have 
arrived in this discussion. 

Is it not, sir, a conceded point that the Treasury 
is nearly or quite exhausted—that in a short time 
it will be necessary to raise money, either by loan 
or otherwise, unless the unavailable funds now in 
hand can be realised? I shall not here go into a 
review of the financial condition of the country, or 
the state of the Treasury, as exhibited by the Se. 
cretary’s rerort, or the various explanations of that 
report, which have been made on this floor. I as 
sume the position that there is no money in the 
Treasury, or that such will be the case very shor 
ly—and that money is needed to carry on the ope- 
rations of the Government. We are told so by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. The whole of 
this debate has proceeded upon that supposition; 
and with the exception of the honorable gentleman 
frem Tennessee, (Mr. Bell) and perhaps one or 
two others, such has been allowed to be the true 
state of the Treasury by ail who have addressed the 
House on this subject. There can be no question 
that such is the fact, and the point that is now pire 
sented is simply, in what manner shall we replenish 
the Treasury; I say merely THE Treasury, and noi 
an exhausted or bankrupt Treasury; for, sir, we 
have ample resources, as soon as they can be rea 
lized, without resorting to taxesor duties. lt is 
only necessary to resort to some temporary expe 
dient to enable the Government to go on and to far 
nish the Treasury with the necessary means, until 
the debts due to the Government, and the ample 
but at present unavailable means which we have, 
can be realized without unnecessary distress of 
pressure upon the people. ; 

By the strong vote in this House last evening of 
the subject of selling the United States Bank bonds, 
it was urequivocally determined that we would not 
adopt that measure. We must then call upon the 
deposite banks for the immediate payment ot all 
balances due from them, and also upon the mer 
chants for the instant payment of the duty bonds, ot 
a resort must be had to the issue of Treasury notes 
or Government stocks for a short time until thos 
claims can be realized. Can gentlemen devise aby 
other course? 

You have now, sir, upon your table a bill pos 
poning the payment of duty bonds nine months, 
and another allowing time to the deposite banks te 
pay the balances due from them, neither of which 
are yet acted upon in this House, but both of which, 
so far as any opinion has been elicited, meet with 
universal favor. In fact, sir, J dowbt whethe! 
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ve isa member on this floor who is not prepared 
ae port both of those measures; and gentlemen 
ee to the administration and to this bill, are 
iP posed 10 be particularly favorable to those. 
MP tlemen of the opposition then fail to see 
, that the defeat of this Lill must have upon 
ve measures? Are they sincere in desiring a de- 
my upon the duty bonds, and the allowance of 
riher time to the deposite banks, and yet oppose 
,js measure, which if defeated must necessarily 
nit in the defeat of both those bills? Are they 
iliing to assume the responsibility of denying any 
nsion to the banks, or on the duty bonds, which 
syst be the inevitable consequence of refusing to 
agg this bill? I apprehend, sir, that gentlemen 
ave not duly weighed these considerations, and 
«it would seem impossible that they can have 
vetlooked the fact that, by exacting immediate 
yyment of the duty bonds and bank balances, not 
iy the security or safety of the debts might be en- 
jangeréd, but that increased pressure and distress 
myst be felt through all the ramifications of society; 
ad yet, sit, how can that result be avoided if this 
il) is defeated? aot iS 
But, sir, another and more weighty objection is 
ow urged to this bill. After it had been debated 
early two days, it was suddenly discovered to be 
nenemy in disguise; a scheme fraught with all 
ots of mischief to the country, and danger to our 
stitutions : in Short, an incipient step towards a 
Treasury bank,as an entering wedge towards a perma- 
entnalional paper currency. The changeshave been 
ug upon these words in all forms and shapes, 
nti] the ear is weary of the repetition; and, like 
eold United States Bank, which the gent!eman 
mum Massachusetts insisted had become a kind of 
‘stalking horse” in this House, sir, this idea of a 
‘Treasury bank,” “a Government paper cur- 
ny” has become a kind of “ stalking horse” to 
s bill, which is led in upon this floor by every 
peaker of the opposition, to frighten members out 
p{ their votes in favor of this measure. Now, sir, 
amasmuch opposed to a Treasury bank as any 
pi the gentlemen who oppose this bill; and I would 
pas far in Opposing aly measure which would 
2 an incipient step towards such an institution, or 
wards the establishment of an irredeemable Go- 
emment paper currency, as the mst patriotic of 
hem; but altera very candid exaniination of the 
uject in all its bearings, and after a careful peru- 
alof the bill, l can not discover the lurking dan- 
eswith which other gentlemen seem to think it is 
aught. I am notable to perceive any founda- 
on fora Treasury bank or for a permanent Go- 
einment paper currency lurking about the bill, or 
meident to it, It is, sir, a very plain, intelligible 
il; just what it purports to be on the face of it, 
pid meaning nothing more than is expressed: a 
mere temporary expedient, to enable the Treasury, 
jan issue of ‘Treasury notes, to a limited amount, 
vlulhl its obligations; thus anticipating the mo- 
tysdue to the Government, and at the same time 
‘co it without laying any taxes or new daties. 
ne sue Of Treasury notes is confined to ten mil- 
wus, beyond which amount no issue can be made; 
ud!0 make assurance doubly sure, I will myself 
‘opose the amendment offered in Committee 
i the Whole, by the gentleman from Ma- 
yy and, (Mr. Johnson,) limiting the time within 
which these notes shall be issued to the first of 
puue, 1839, or some other shorter time, so as to 
“ow around the bill all those safeguards neces- 
aty to render it, as it is intended to be, and as it 
‘ports to be on the face of it, a measure merely 
uporary. By the passage of this bill we shall, 
‘I, be able to extend all reasonable indulgence to 
te Government debtors, at a time when it is 
‘lonly the interest but the duty of the Govern- 
ent 10 do so; we shall furnish a temporary circu- 
‘ion Which may and will be used, not only as a 
emittance to Europe, but between the different 
aris of the Union—which will have a tendency to 
walize exchanges, retain our specie from foreign 
portation, restore commercial confidence, and in 
,.), Way relieve the country, without injury to 
“<4overnment or danger to our institutions. I 
*Y without danger to our institutions, for really, 
ss I cannut see the least shadow of foundation for 
* apprehensions of gentlemen on that point. 
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This is a measure which has’ before been adopted 
by this Government, and without any objection as 
to its constitutionality. It is no new experiment, 
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by the Constitution; but the judicious exercise of 
those powers clearly granted, aud an exercise 
sanctioned as well by authority of a former Con- 
gress, as by sound discretion and a just regard for 
a suffering country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, before resumingemy scat, I 
feel bound to notice more particularly, some of the 
remarks of the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see, (Mr. Bell.) That honorable gentleman, sir, 
addressed himself to various interests in this 
House—to the South and Southwest—and particu- 
larly to those members whom he denominated the 
Conservatives on this floor, and invited them most 
earnestly to come and do battle with him on this 
field, against this measure. Whether he intended to 
include me among the members of this latter class 
I can not say; butat all events I beg leave most 
respectfully to decline his invitation altogether. I 
can not do battle in any such cause or in such 
ranks. But the honorable gentleman says he does 
not understand the course of the administration 
party in this House; that he is mystified as to the 
conduct of a certain portion of the party which he 
denominates the Conservatives; that on all subjects 
they go with the administration, and are uniformly 
arrayed on this floor in favor of the measures of 
the administration; that he does not know what 
to make of it, and he inquires, very significantly, 
whether they have made peace, and what are the 
terms; and asks to see the bond of compromise, or 
to be told what is to be the future course of those 
whom he calls conservatives. 

Now, sir, I shall not affect to misunderstand this, 
or doubt, whether I was one of those members to 
whom these queries were addressed. I was one of 
those who voted for Thomas Allen as printer to this 
House, and neither then nor now, here or elsewhere, 
have attempted to conceal my vote on that occasion. 
My reasons for that vote, I am notnow called upon 
to give; this is not the time or the occasion for that, 
sir; but the fact, perhaps, furnishes a sufficient rea- 
son of itself, why, I may conclude that the hono- 
rable gentleman addresses himself, in part at least, 
tome. Neither, sir, will I affect to misunderstand 
the ultimate object of the gentleman’s inquiries, and 
I beg tocarry out those queries, and give them the 
point, to which the whole seemed to tend—to arrive 
at once to the gist of the matier, which the delicacy 
of the gentleman, and perhaps, his disposition to 
avoid bluntness, induced him to suppress—and 
which was no more or less, than asking myself and 
others, “Do you intend to act with the opposition? 
will you throw gourselves into the arms of the 
whigs?” I answer, no! and I thank the gentleman 
for the opportunity he has afforded me, of answering 
this question thus unequivocally and unreservedly 
in the negative. To my friends, no such answer 
was necessary; but if he or any other member of 
the opposition, have supposed from that vote that 
any such expectation could be fairly entertained, I 
now take this occasion to pnt a final extinguisher 
upon any such supposition or expectation. I 
speak without authority as to others, and only 
fer myself; but I feel persuaded that I do but 
speak the well-known sentiments of those men- 
bers of the New York delegation, who the 
honorable gentlemen calls conservatives, er who 
voted for Mr. Allen, when I say that there 
are no truer friends of the present Executive on 
this floor, than they are, and none less likely to 
abandon their principles or their party. They 
were elected as the friends of the present adminis- 
tration, and Ihave no doubt will sustain it in all 
honor and good faith. For myself, at least, I can 
say thatI shal! do so. And though I did differ, on 
the occasion above alluded to, in the choice ofa 
printer, with some of my political friends, and may 
perhaps again have occasion to differ with seme of 
them on unimportant or unesseniial points, or 
questions of expediency merely, not involving any 
political. principle, and not touching the funda- 
mental principles of the democratic party, yet I feel 
confident that I am surrounded here by political 
friends, who are too magnanimous, and who have 
too high a respect for personal independence and 
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freedom of opinion, to look upon every difference 
of opinion as a difference of principle; who do 
not consider that party faith means party servality; 
and who will respect honest differences of epinion, 
and not, as a test of party faith or political integrity, 
exact a blind and slavish obedience to every whim 
or project which any or every member of the party 
may bring forward. I stand heie, sir, as the repre 
sentative of a free constituency, to act as becomes 
a freeman, and to represent my constituents faith- 
fully, so far as I am able to do it. I was elected 
as a friend of thé administration, and byits friends; 
and while I have the henor of a seat here, it will be 
no less my inclination than my duty, to give to this 
administra-ion that honorable and hearty support, 
which, from these circumstances, may be justly 
expected of me, and which shall be alike consistent 
with patriotism and principle, and a conscientious 
discharge of duty. 

But, sir, the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see aslis, what are the terms of compromise between 
the members of the democratic party on this floor? 
what is the bond of union?—as though some contract 
had been drawn up and entered into between the 
friends of the administration, by which they were 
enabled to act in coricert and harmony in the House; 
and one could suppose that he expected to see some 
Written instrument, perhaps, with the great seal of 
state appended to it. Ican assure the gentleman 
that there is no such document in existence, to my 
knowledge; but should there be, he shall certainly 
be gratified with a perusal of it. 

But there is a bond of union, sir, between the 
friends of the administration, much stronger and 
more powerful than any such written instrament; 
and that bond of union, sir, is the political prinei- 
ples which we hold in common; those principles 
which were characiecistic of U.e last and present 
administration; which were promulgated by Phone 
Jefferson; which from his day to this tine have dis- 
tinguished the democratic republieans trom their 
opponents, of whatever name or description, and 
have been sanctioned by the voice of the peopie, aud 
by the dictates of justice and reason. ‘This is ihe 
bond of union between the friends of the admin..- 
tration; and this it is that enables them to act uni- 
tedly; and this, sir, is the reason why the honorable 
gentlemen see such an uniform array on the fluor of 
this House, in favor of the administration’s mea- 
sures; and why he will continue to see the same 
thing so long as those measures are in accordance 
with those principles, and while they ‘end (as they 
necessarily must, when in accordance with those 
principles) to the welfare of the country, and the 
permanency of the Union. 

I trust the mystery is explained, and that the 
honorable gentleman will, hereafter, have no d:fli- 
culty in comprehending the course of the friends of 
the administration, and tbe reason for their acting 
in concert. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause will noi prevail; but that 
this biil, as well as the other one now before this 
House, which I have before alluded to, will pass; 
and that thereby the moet essential and immediate 
relief will be afiorded, (as I verily believe it will,) 
not only to an almost exhausted ‘Treasury, but 
more especially to the people generally, whose 
patience, I fear, is as nearly exhausted as the pub- 
lic Treasury, and who are anxiously looking (a1 
[trust not in vain) for such relief as itis im the 
power of Congress to afiord, and such as we can 
consistently grant, and which the exigency of the 
times so imperiously demands. 


SPEECH OF MR. TURNEY, 
Or TENNESSEE, 

In House of Representatwwes—Upon the Report of the 
Committee of Elections in the case of the Repre- 
sentatives from Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker: The question submitted for the 
consideration of the House, by the report of the 
Committee of Elections, now on your table, is one 
that is new and somewhat novel in its character. 
We ure now called on, for the first time since the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
to pat a construction on the second section of the 
first article of that instrument, which is in these 
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words: “‘When vacancies happen in the represen- 
tation from any State, the Executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such va- 
vancies.”” In order to arrive at the legitimate in- 
terpretation of this section, gentlemen advocating 
different sides of this perplexed question have had 
reference to the third section of the first article of 
the same instrument, which provides for the filling 
of vacancies that may happen in the United States 
Senate. They bave also read and commented on 
the cases of Lanman and Sevier, and insist that 
those cases are decisive of the question now under 
consideration. 

I have taken a different view of this subject. Let 
us for a moment reflect and see what was intended 
to be provided for by each of those sections, by 
which means I think we will be enabled to arrive 
at the true intent and meaning of the section which 
provides for the filling of vacancies in this House; 
and in doing this, I do not féel myself called on to 
inquire into the correctness of the cases before re- 
ferred to. I hold, sir, that the framers of the Con- 
stitution did intend that each State should have its 
fuil representation in each branch of the Congress 
of the United States, and effectually to secure 
which, the two sections which I have adverted to, 
were inserted, and in each of which the word hap- 
pen is used. The use of this word creates the only 
doubt or difficulty in the case. Let us compare 
the two sections, and see if we can not, by that 
means, arrive at the sense and meaning cf the 
word happen, which the framers of that instru- 
ment intended it to have. Let it be borne 
in mind, that in the case of a Senator, the va- 
cancy is to be filled, not by an election, the 
only safe and constitutional mode of appointing 
members of that body, but by the temporary ap- 
pointment of the Governor, to continue only until 
the Legislature of the State shall be in session, 
when they shall fill such vacancy. This, sir, was 
conferring a very extraordinary power upon the 
Executive of-a State; one, in the opinion of the 
framers of the Constitution, very unsafe, and 
therefore not to be exercised, except on extraordi- 
nary oceassions, and times of great emergency. 
And, sir, to prevent an abuse of that power by 
the Executive authorities of the States, the framers 
of the Constitution have carefully inserted addi- 
tional guards to prevent Executive usurpations of 
power. This, sir, brings us to a more minute and 
critical examination and comparison of the two 
sections of the Constitution now under considera- 
tion. 

The second section, sir, simply provides that if 
vacancies should NarPEN in the representation of any 
State, then the Executive thereof shall issue his 
writ of election to fill such vacancy. In the case 
of a Senator, the provision is very different. It 
provides that should a vacancy happen, by resigna- 
ticn or otherwise, in the recess of the Legislaturc, then 
the Executive may appeint, &c. 

Here, sir, to authorize the Executive to make an 
appointment, there must not only be a vacancy, 
but that vacancy must have occurred in the recess 
of the Legislature, and by resignation or other- 
wise. Permit me to ask you, Mr. Speaker, why 
these words were used in the third section? Were 
they not used for the purpose of limiting and _re- 
strictiing the power of the Governor? and was not 
this limitation and this restriction imposed to pre- 
vent the frequent use of a power which the framers 
of the Constitution believed to be safely, and with 
more propriety, lodged with the immediate represen- 
tatives of the people? This, sir, it seems to me, will 
not be controverted by any one. Then they fixed the 
tenure of the Senatorial office at six years. It was 
believed that no vacancy could, or would, happen 
i the recess of the Legislature, except those pro- 
duced by resignation, death, or removal, and there- 
tore they made the power to appoint to be depen- 
dent ou the cause which produced the vacancy, to 
wit: by resignation orotherwise. It can not, and, 
I presume, will not, be pretended, that the word 
** otherwise,”” as used in the section, will have the 
effect, or was designed, to destroy the sense and 
meaning of the words “by resignation;” but all 
must agree that that word was inserted to cover 
every possible case where a vacancy occurred by 
any unforeseen event, and in the recess of the Le- 
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gislature ; and, sir, [ am fully sustained in this con- 
clusion, by the cases which have been referred to. 

We come now, Mr. Speaker, to consider more 
fully the second section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States. Here we find 
no such language to limit and restrict the power of 
the Governor of a State to issue his writ to fill a 
vacancy in this House, that we find to Jimit and 
restrict his power to fill a vacancy in the Senate by 
his Own appointment. In the case of a Senator, 
sir, I have Shown the vacancy is to be filled, not by 
the safe and constitutional mode of an election, but 
by the legal constituted authority, giving rise to 
an uncertain and dangerous exercise of Executive 
patronage. 

How, sir, in relation to filling vacancies which 
occur in this House, is there a departure from the 
fundamental principles of the Government. In 
this case the member is to be elected by the people, 
and will any member on this floor pretend that the 
people can not at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, be trusted to choose their own agents to 
represent them in this House. 

dut, sir, to return to the section under considera- 
tion. If the framers of the Constitution intended 
to limit the power of the Executive to issue his 
writ of election to cases where the vacancy had not 
only happened, but to snch vacancies as had been 
produced by “ resignation or otherwise” of the in- 
cumbent, I ask why they did not so express it by 
their language, as they did in the case of a Sena- 
tor? Sir, the fact of their failing to do so, coupled 
with the consideration tha’ there was no good rea- 
son why this power should be limited, is conclu- 
sive, to my mind, that such was not their intention; 
and I am more inclined to this opinion from the 
consideration that the meaning of the word happen, 
as used in this section, was a subject of delibera- 
tion when the Constitution was framed, and that it 
was intended to authorize and empower the Execu- 
tive to issue his writ of election in all cases where 
a vacancy existed in the representation of a State. 
In the case of Senater, the power of the State 
Executive is made to depend not alone upon the 
fact of vacancy, but that that vacancy must have 
been produced by a specified cause. There the 
Constitution looks not only to the vacancy to be 
filled, but also to the cause which produced it. In 
this case, however, the Constitution looks alone to 
the vacancy, and, if it is found to exist, it provides 
the mode and manner by which it is to be filled. 
This, sir, has been done in this instance, and in 
strict conformity with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

3ut suppose, sir, I was mistaken in this view of 
the subject, and that it should be believed, as insis- 
ted on by my colleague, (Mr., Maury,) that the 
second section is to be viewed and interpreted in 
the same limited and restricted sense that is embra- 
ced in the third section, still, sir, if the case of 
Sevier is to be received as authority, Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson are entitled to their seats. 
In that case the vacancy happened by the expira- 
tion of the term of service of the Senator, and that 
term was made to depend upon the allotment of 
the Senator, which allotment and expiration hap- 
pened during the recess of the Legislature, and, 
of course, was unforeseen, and, consequently, could 
not be provided for. In this case, case, sir, the 
Senate has made the word ‘‘otherwise” embrace not 
only the cases of death or removal, but also to em- 
brace every possible case of unforeseen vacancy, 
although that vacancy may happen by the expira- 
tion of the term of service. What, sir, is this case? 
The Constitution provides that Congress shall con- 
vene at least once a year, and that the time of 
meeting, until otherwise altered by Jaw, shall be on 
the first Monday of December. It also authorizes 
the President to convene Congress on extraordinary 
occasions. Here, sir, the Legislature of Mississippi, 
with a full knowledge that Congress was not to meet 
until the month of December, had fixed by law the 
day of election in the month of November, in 
ample timesfor their members to arrive in time to 
take their seats on the first day of the session. 
Put, sir, in the mind of the President of the United 
States, Congress ought to be convened to consider 
of and act upon weighty and important business 
of the nation, at an earlier day than that fixed by 
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the Constitution, and he accordingly issues b 

proclamation for that purpose. Did the Legislat 7 
of Mississippi know that the President would i > 
his proclamation? Could they have known 
those extraordinary events which rendered it neo . 
sary for him to do so, ar were not those OF 
stances which rendered the filling of the vacan > 
of the representation from that State at an sail 

: ; 4 ler 
period than that fixed by the Constitution andw 
not all these circumstances unforeseen. by cs 
If so, sir, then, according to the strictest ereian 
tion contended for, those gentlemen are entitled 
their seats. 

But, Mr. Speaker, itis contended by the 
man from Kentucky, that for as much as th 
stitution requires that the Legislatures of th 
should fix the times and places of holding elections 
that this election is void, because the Legislature 
of Mississippi had not by law fixed the day a 
which this election was held as the day of election 
of their representatives to this House. This ary, 
ment, sir, if it proves any thing, it proves too much: 
for, sir, if no election but those held op the 
days fixed by law are legal, then, sir, if , 
seat was vacated, either by resignation, or death, op 
removal, the Executive of the State would have no 
power to issue his writ of election to fill such ya. 
cancy, because he would have no power to pres 
scribe the time of holding the same. This general 
provision of the Constitution, and the laws enacted 
in pursuance thereof, were only intended to regy. 
late the time, place, and manner of conducting the 
general elections; and was not intended to jnter 
fere with or to abridge the power in those special 
cases, provided for in the section under which this 
election was held. 

Mr. Speaker, Permit me here to admonish gep. 
tlemen to pause and reflect before they give their 
votes, denying to the people of Mississippi the right 
to be represented on this floor; a right, sir, which has 
been secured to them by that instrument whicy 
g ves life and existence to this Government, and 
which, sir, each of us stands most solemnly piedzed 
to support. Iam one of those, sir, who believe that 
the people are capable of self-government, and that 
they can, and ought to be, trusted at all times, and 
under all circumstances; and when I am called on 
to give a construction to the great charter of our 
liberties, I shall endeavor to adopt that rule of in 
terpretation which will best secure to the great 
mass of the people their full privileges and powers, 
and knowing, as I do, that the State of Mississipp 
has an undeniable right to her representation in ths 
House, and believing that her late election was a 
least authorized by the spirit and meaning ef the 
Constitution, and also by its letter, I will, sir, anless 
the reasons which has brought my mind to this con 
clusion, sha]l be met and confuted, vote for aco 
currence in the report upon your table. 
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SPEECH OF MR. PENNYBACKER, 


Or Vireinia, 3 
In the House of Representatives, September _, 1831 
On the Mississippi Election. 

Mr. Speaker: I, like the gentleman from Te 
nessee, (Mr. Maury) am a member of the Cou 
mittee of Elections. The relation which | bear ! 
the report of the majority has caused me to rs 
It is due to myself, due to the majority, and pethap 
due to the House, to explain the reasons which i 
duced the committee to come to their conclusie 
In doing so, sir, I shall endeavor to be as brie! 3 
possible. 

The facts of the case are simply these: Mes 
Gholson and Claiborne were members of the 24 
Congress; their term of office expired with tha 
Congress: this came to pass on the 3d of Mar 
last. By the law of Mississippi, her general elec 
tions are directed to be held in the month of N : 
vember, biennially. The coming November wi 
be the time at which her general elections wou 
have taken place, under’ ordinary circuinstanc’ 
But, the President of the United States having ! 
sued his proclamation convening Congress on ™ 
first of this month, it was seen by the Execut! 
of the State of Mississippi, that, unless the ele 
tions were sooner brought on, the State of Mis* 
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; would be unrepresented in the extra Session. 
sipP revent this, he issued his writs, commanding 
= teriffs to hold an election, in July last, for two 
* sentatives, to serve, however, until the first 
M se in November next, when, it was supposed, 
,  secessors could be regularly chosen. The 
pa ‘were executed, and Messrs. Gholson and 
Claiborne were returned as elected. ' 

Upon this state of facts a question has arisen : 
are these gentlemen entitled to their seats? and, it 
“>, for What period of time? ' 

First. Are the gentlemen entitled to their seats? 

This brings us immediately to the consideration of 
the clause in the Constitution read by the gentleman, 
(Mr. Maury,) and which is in these words: ‘“‘ When 
rgcancies happen in the representation from any 
site, the Executive authority thereof shall issue 
wats of election to fill such vacancies.” From 
his clause the Executive of Mississippi claimed his 
authority to issue his writs: under this clause the 
members elect insist upon their seats. We are 
pound, therefore, to ascertain its meaning. 

Before Mr. P. would enter upon a particular ex- 

amination of the clause in question, he would tres- 
pass upon the House a very few moments, by 
making some remarks of a general nature. 
_ Sir, (said he,) the will of the lawgiver makes the 
law. The intention of the law is that which alone 
constitutes it ‘a rule of action.” It is its essence, 
and must ever be sought after in cases of construc- 
tion. How shall it be found? Partly by looking 
o the language employed; but not by looking to the 
language alone. The thoughts of man are almost 
infinite; the combinations of the human mind are 
almost infinite. Words are finite; language is 
finite; and the one, therefore, can never properly 
become the representative of the other. If it were 
otherwise; if it were possible for each word to have 
anexact and invariable meaning, and it were pos- 
sible for every intellect to become acquainted with 
sich meaning, and it were then possible for each 
word, or for any combination of words, to repre- 
nt exactly the thoughts conceived, language of 
itself would be sufficient. But this, unfortunately, 
isnotso. We are constrained (said Mr. P.) by 
our very natures to look to other aids. Happily 
for truth, such aids exist. One powerful one is 
everathand. What is it? A consideration of the 
object of the law. When this is ascertained and 
well understood, another aid rises an! comes to our 
help. And what is this? The thcught, sir, that 
where there is the like reason, there should be the 
ike law; where the evil is the same, the remedy 
should be the same; where the mischief is identi- 
cal,the means of removing it should not be diffe- 
rent. Thus a standard is created: by this standard 
ihe given case can be judged. Tried by it, if it 
shallcome up to it, we at once conclude that the 
iramers of the law had the given case in view. 
And from this conclusion, though the language 
employed should seem not to justify it, we will not 
vedriven; nay, sir, from this conclusion we ought 
uot to be driven; for to be so, would be to say, we 
will be governed by an opinion formed only upon 
agiven set of means, rejecting all others, no mat- 
ler how powerful; and that, too, when the very 
means employed are acknowledgedly imperfect. 

Bearing these remarks in memory, let us proceed 
‘said Mr. P.) to the clause in question. 

I's language is: ‘* When vacancies happen, &c.” 
Here, at the threshold, the inquiry arises, had va- 
cancies happened when the writs were issued? That 
tacancies existed can not be denied. The thing of 
self was nearly self-evident. Mr. P. did not know 
thathe could make it any plainer ; nevertheless, 
he Wou'd attempt to do so. By the Constitution of 
‘he United States various offices are created. Those 
of President, Viee President, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Senator in Congress, and Representative in 
Congress, are among the number. By the same 
lastrument, also, the tenures of those offices are 
fixed and established ; those of President and Vice 
President being four years; that of Judge during 
g00d behavior ; that of Senator, subject to classifi- 
‘alion, six years; and that of Representative two 
years. Thongh the terms of the offices may expire, 
: offices themselves remain with the Constitution. 
Cant the terms of office of Messrs. Gholson and 
“laiborne, as members of the 24th Congress, ex- 


pired with that Congress.. This came to pass on 
the 3d of March last. On the 4th of March, then, 
their offices were vacant. So they continued until 
afier the writs were issued. 

Having established this position, Mr. P. would 
proceed : 

It was said by the gentleman, (Mr. Maury,) 
though vacancics existed they had not happened; 
that he had examined the dictionary for the mean- 
ing of the term, and found its meaning not to apply; 
that it was only applied to cases of casualty; that 
it would be absurd to say the sun happened to rise, 
the tides happened to flow, &c.; that there was no- 
thing fortuitous in these eyents—they were fore- 
seen, foreknown, and must occur—so with a va- 
cancy by efflux of tme; and that the obvious 
meaning of the Constitation was, vacancies occur- 
ring by death, Sc. To this Mr. P. could not sub- 
seribe. It appeared to him that the term chance 
more exactly represented the gentleman’s meaning. 
The Constitution did not read ‘ when vacancies 
chance to happen;” but its terms were “ when va- 
cancies happen, &c.” He, like the gentleman, had 
looked into authority. He had found one exactly 
in point. From it he learned (to use a figure) that 
to happen was a genus, whilst to chance was a spe- 
cies; that the one included the other, but not vice 
versa. Mr. P. then read from Crabb’s Synomymes, 
(a book from the library,) the following: “To hap- 
pen (that is, to fall out by a hap) is to chance as 
the genus to the species; whatever chances happens, 
but not vice versa. Happen respects all events 
without including any collateral idea; chance 
comprehends likewise the idea of the cause; 
and order of the events. Whatever comes to pass 
happens, Whether regularly in the course of events, or 
particularly and out of order; whatever chances hap- 
pens altogether without concert, intention, and often 
without relation to any other thing. The newspapers 
contain an account of all thal happens in the course of 
the week.” Now, (said Mr. P.) whilst I do not as- 
pire to the character of a critic, and will not arro- 
gate to myself any great degree of learning, I will 
say, upon the authority I have just read, that the 
rising of the sun may be well said to happen; the 
going down of the same may be said to happen; the 
flowing of the tides may be said to happen; eclipses 
happen; and that vacancies, occurring by the efflux 
of time, may be said to happen: And why, sir? 
Because they all come to pass. 

Then, from the language of the clause, the Exe- 
cutive of Mississippi had authority for his writs. 

But, sir, (said Mr. P.) let us still go further. Let 
us avail ourselves of the other great aids. What 
was the object of the clause in question? Was 
it not to keep the seats here filled? Was it not 
that each State, and the whole nation, might be 
fully represented upon this floor? It was, sir. 
None will deny it;—none can deny it. Now, what 
reason can exist for filling the one kind of vacan- 
cy, which does not exist, for filling the other? 
None can be conceived of. I can readily imagine 
some shades of difference; but they are merely 
shades:—no substance—no reality in them, and 
very attenuated in themselves. Again, sir: If it 
be desirable that a sing/e vacancy, occurring by 
death, resignation, &c. in ordinary times, when all 
is tranquillity, should be filled, how much more 
important is it, in extraordinary times, when all is 
dismay, confusion, and calamity, and when neces- 
sity has forced a call of Congress, that a whole State 
should not be unrepresented? But, again, sir: 
Every Government should be capable of self-ex- 
istence; it should contain within itself the principle 
of its own preservation. It is true (said Mr. P.} 
that the Constitution provides, that ‘‘the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each 
State, by the Legislatures thereof,” and “ that 
Congress may, at any time, make or alter such re- 
gulations”—but what then? Congress has, as yet, 
made no such regulations: and suppose the States 
should omit to do their duties, will it be said that 
no means have been provided by which to keep 
full the national representation? Would not the 
State Executive, in a case such as.this, though the 
vacancies had occurred by purpose and design, have 
a right to issue his writs to fill such vacancies? It 
will not do to say, that Congress might be conven- 
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ed “to make regulations.” Suppose some six 
States, who hold the majority of the whole repre- 
sentation, shou!d fail to do their duty; there would 
be no Congress which could be convened. 

I know (said Mr. P.) I shall be met with an ar- 
gument here. It will be said, if my construction be 
correct, the Execuuve of a State, though a time 
has been prescribed for holding her elections, may 
cause them to be held whenever he pleases. Yea, 
Sir, it will be said, the Executive of a State would 
be bound to issue his writs whenever the vacancies 
happened; for the language of the clause is impera- 
tive in that respect. In answer, | say: first, that 
the possibility that a power may be abused which 
has been granted, can never safely be made an ar- 
gument against its existence. "The President is 
empowered, ‘‘ on extraordinary occasions,” to call 
tceether Congress. He, too, alone, is the judge of 
those occasions. Yet, because he may upon ordi- 
nary occasions exercise the power, no one will say 
the power has not been granted. Secondly, I 
reply, I think differently from gentlemen. I con- 
strue the clause according to its spirit. Look at it. 
It obviously contemplates the existence of a neces- 
sity before it shall be exercised. Suppose a case 
to happen: suppose a gentleman has been elected; 
that he has served a first and second session of 
Congress; that the second session terminated on 
the first day of January, leaving a little more than 
two months of the Congress yet to expire; let the 
gentleman then die; will any one say that the Exe- 
cutive of the State would be justified in issuing his 
writs to fill the vacancy? harrassing the people by 
an unreasonable election, when there was no ne- 
cessity for it; and that, too, when the member to be 
elected would go out of office in a few days? And 
yet, if the argument be correct, that the clause is 
imperative, such a result would necessor ty be pro- 
duced. Sir, (said Mr. P.) there must be a aecesstty 
for calling into action the latent power. 

The language of the clause then, its spirit, its 
object, all go to prove the correctness of the report. 

But, sir, (said Mr. P.) suppose, for the argument, 
that the language of the clause did not embrace the 
case. Will it be said, we must stick to its letter? 
By nomeans. Take the clause under considera- 
tion. Look at it. It says, when vacancies happen 
writs shall be issued. Now, will any one say, ifa 
vacancy has happened a writ can not be issued? 
Again, sir, there is a parallel clause in the Consti- 
tution, which empowers the President #to fill up 
vacancies which may happen during the recess o! 
the Senate, by granting commissions,” &c. Sup- 
pose that, whilst the Senate were in session, and, 
consequently, when there was no recess, the collec- 
tor of the port of New York should die, and the 
Senate should adjourn befcre the news of his death 
had reached the President, and, consequently, be- 
fore it were possible for him to nominate his suc- 
cessor, would it not be competent for the Presi- 
dent to fill the vaeancy? Or, would he be required, 
though perhaps three-fourths of the revenne of the 
United States are collected at that port, to wait un- 
til the Senate should again come together, in order 
to be enabled to make a nomination? Sir, (said 
Mr. P.) the Constitution is a practical instrument, 
and as such should be practically construed: “Qui 
heret in litera, heret in cortice.” Mr. P. regarded, 
also, the clause in question as analogors 'o a reme- 
dial statute, and felt disposed to apply to it the 
rules by which such statutes were always to bo ex- 
pounded. They justified a liberal construction, 
and enjoined it npon the judges as an imperative 
duty to “suppress the mischief, and advance the 
remedy.” 

The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Maury,) 
had relied upon precedents.. He had cited the 
cases of Johns and Lanman. On examination of 
them they would be found notto support him. Ia 
John’s case, Mr. Read of Delaware, had resigned 
his seat in the United States Senate, on the {Sth 
of September, 1793; that was during the recess of 
the Legislature. The Legislature met in Janu- 
ary following: it adjourned in February, 1794. 
On the 19th of March, and subsequent to the ad- 
journment, Mr. Johns was appointed Mr. Read’s 
successor. Thus, it will be perceived, that the Legis- 
lature had met after the vacancy happened, and 
adjourned without electing any successor. Now 
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Making public officers depositories—Mr. Robertson. 





the Cons ‘itation suthorized the Executive to ap- || shouldbe kept. Ths one is a question of currency: 


point onily in the reeess. The appointment was to 
continue, too, only “until the meeting of the nezt 
Legislature.” But the Gime had passed by, within 
which to make it; consequently the appointment 
was void. 

The case of Lanman was as little to be relied 
on. He was appointed before a vacancy; though 
it was anticipated that one would happen. The 
ground of the decision could readily be imagined. 
The Executive of the State was only authorized to 
make his appointment “if vacancies happened.” 
No such occurrence had taken place, and there- 
fore the appointment was without authority. Look 
to the consequences growing out of this doctrine. 
If an appoiatment could be made before a vacancy, 
it might be made at any time before. Thus a Go- 
vernor, clected simultaneously with a Senator, 
might appoint his successer; and this, though the 
apyointment might not take effect for six years to 
come. This evidently was the ground of decision. 
In the report of the case, in a marginal note, it is 
said, in ifalics, that the appointment had been made 
before a vacancy had happened. 

Mr. P. had himself looked into some precedents. 
Two had been found which seemed to be authority. 
The one was the case of Mr. Anderson, of Ten- 
nessee ; the other the case of Mr. Smith, of Mary- 
land. Both the gentlemen had been members of 
the Senate, and their terms had expired by efflux of 
time. They were reappuinted by their respective 
Governors, and were solemnly pronounced to be 
entitled to their seats. 

There were two more cases Mr. P. would allude 
t». He regretted exceedingly he had not been able 
to see them. ‘They were the cases referred to by 
the gentlemen from Mississippi, (Messrs. Gholson 
and Claiborne,) in their printed argument. If 
those cases were properly stated, (and no doubt 
they were,) then here were the opinivns of distin- 
guished jurists (Messrs. Wirt and Taney, late At- 
torneys General) upon the very point. They had 
solemnly advised their respective Chief Magistrates 
that the Constitution of the United States empow- 
ered them to fill original vacancies. 

So much, said Mr. P. for the first branch of the 
question. The gentlemen elect are entitled to their 
seats. : 

Asto the second branch, Mr. P. would not dis- 
cuss it. ‘There was scarcely a diversity of opinion 
about it. The Constitution had settled the ques- 
tion, The tenure of office was fixed to two years, 
and no power of the Governor of Mississippi could 
change or alter it. As well might the President 
and Senate of the United States, in filling the office 
of one of the judges, attempt to change the tenure 
of the office. 

Mr. P. would conclude. His remarks had been 
desuory. Ile had scarcely expected to speak 
upon the subject, and certainly not upon that day. 





REMARKS OF MR. ROBERTSON, 


Oy Virersia, 
In the House of Representatives, Oelober 11, 1837— 
On the bill imposing additional duties, as depo- 
sitories in certain cases, on public officers. 


Mr. Crainman: As the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Legare) has declined for the pre- 
sent occupying the floor, and no other gentleman 
seems disposed to address the committee, I avail 
my-elf of the occasion to ask a share of its atten- 
tion. Before attempting to express my views, per- 
mit me, sir, to advert to an amendment which I 
had the honor, some two weeks past, to lay upon 
the table, and which, with some moditications, it is 
still my wish, at a proper time, to present. 

{Mr. Rorerrson here requested that the Clerk 
might :ead a part of his proposed amendment.} 

My proposition, sir, substantially is, that the 
public treasure shall be placed as a special deposile 
in the local banks. 

Tue bill before us, Mr, Chairman, presents for 
our consideration two questions, essentially distinct, 
which, however, seem frequently confounded: one, 
as to the medium in which the public dues should 
be paid; the other as to the manner in whith it 


the other of custody merely. 

Acreeing, sir, with my colleague, (Mr. James 
M. Mason,) that no Government ought to exact 
from the people a currency which they cannot com- 
mand without a heavy sacrifice, Iam prepared to 
go farther than he is. After so strongly protesting 
against such a policy, he must pardon me for sav- 
ing that in imsisting, as he does, on specie, or the 
notes of specie paying banks, he runs counter to 
his own doctrine. There is but little difference be- 
tween his scheme indeed, and that of the bill before 
us, Which he denounces as oppressive. The only 
difference is, that he would permit the whole reve- 
nue to be paid in notes of specie paying banks, 
whereas this bill permits three-fourths only for the 
ensuing year, gradually diminishing the proportion, 
until, at the end of four years, specie only shall be 
received. Butat this time, and until the banks shall 
open their vaults, both propositions are equally op- 
pressive; for until that shall happen, and no man can 
foretell the day,there can be no notes of specie paying 
banks, and gold and silver therefore is exacted by 
both. To afford any effectual relief, we must re- 
ceive such currency as the people can procure; 
we should take from them, until the resumption 
of specie payments by the banks, such notes as 
they take from each other; such as the State Go- 
vernments receive in payment of public dues—pro- 
vided they be not too greatly depreciated. If gen- 
tlemen can ensure a speedy resumption, it may be 
well to insist on gold and silver, or the notes of 
banks which pay it ont; but to exact either at this 
time, is to be guilty of the very oppression my col- 
league so justly denounces. The only remedy for 
the evil which these who have the power, 
propose to apply, is to be found in the plan 
they have adupted of issuing Treasury notes. 
The manovfactory of paper money just esta- 

lished in Washington, is to afford us a currency 
adequate te all our wants. My colleague who 
supported the measure, disavows any design 
of creating this currency with a view to circulation. 
Iam glad that he does. But the object has been 
explicitly avowed by many ofits friends on this 
floor. We have been told by the President that 
eightor ten millions will suffice for public pay- 
ments; and with the view of meeting those pay- 
ments, we authorize the issue of ten millions in 
Treasury notes. Itonly requires authority to con- 
tinne them in circulation, by a reissue, to supply 
the whole annual revenue. Shou'd this system be- 
come established, al! the channels that lead to the 
Treasury will be supplied with our new paper 
money, and not a dollar of specie, in all probability, 
find its way to it, except what nfay flow from the 
mint. This is the plan of our hard money Govern- 
ment; and to reconcile us to it, the gentleman from 
Maryland, (Mr. McKim) bya strong figure of 
speech, calls this paper gold and silver. 


I do not profess to measure the consequences of 
this new issue of paper money. I believe it to be 
calculated, if not intended, to throw discredit upon 
the State banks, and am unwilling myself to engage 
in a war upon them, All the States have adopted 
the policy of banking. Their right to do this none 
will question: they have a deep interest in their re- 
spective banking institutiens. The State repre- 
sented by myself and colleagues has invested in 
them her funds for education and internal improve- 
ment. Under these cireumstances, it is not in our 
place to read homilies to the State Governments on 
the impolicy of banks, nor to do any thing here 
in our representative character, with the view of 
crippling or destroying them. On the contrary, 
within our constitutional power, we should rather 
endeavor to restore their credit and stability. 

As for that part of the bill which directs in what 
currency the public dues shall be paid in all time 
to come, it seems to me unnecessary and prema- 
ture. We need not legislate in this maiter for 
posterity; nor even for the next three or four years. 
The present state of the currency is such, that we 
should act more wisely to leave this question to 
those who will come after us, and content ourselves 
with providing for the present emergency. But, sir, 
I waive the subject of currency, as one in regard to 
which the Government bas already settled its policy, 
and pass on to the other very interesting question 
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bee 
presented by the bill—that relating to the Custody of 
the public money. 

The plan which I have had the hono 
gesting—by no means, however, of oj; 
that of special/y depositing the public f 
local banks, is essentially different, 
the bill, but also from the amendme 
league, (Mr. Garland.) It maintain 
of separating this Government, both in jts pecn 
ary and political concerns, from bankine corners, 
tions, which my colleague's amendment, providin, 
for a general deposite, does not, and at the — 
time secures the public treasure from the risk : 
which the bill subjects it, by leaving it in the cys. 
tody of individuals. We have already ey 
enced the ruinous consequences of leaving the it 
revenues of the Government in the banks as . 
basis for banking operations. The plan of Spee 
cial deposites, if adopted, will prevent their recipe 
rence for the future ; and prevent, too, the no less 
serious evils which may be anticipated from 
suffering these immense treasures to Temain 
in the hands of our revenue officers, There 
is every reason to fear that those Cfticers 
will themselves use the money, as the deposite 
banks have done, by way of loan and discount, or 
be tempted to employ it in private speculations 
The instances of such abuses are, unfortunately 
but too frequent. I must say, however, that those 
alluded to by my colleague, (Mr. Garland,) ag 
having occurred in Virginia, do not justify the use 
he has made of them to show that his plan of gene. 
ral deposites in bank is exempt from danger; {or 
they occurred under that very system, and NOt, as 
he seems to have supposed, under a system resem. 
bling what is called the Sub-Treasury. The same 
may be said of the almost innumerable defaults jn 
the Post Office. Still, they prove the difliculty of 
resisting temptation, and the danger to which the 
public treasure must be always expeused under the 
most guarded regulation; and, it must be acknoy. 
ledged, apply with increased force to the scheme 
contained in the bill. 

There are but three modes suggested, of provi. 
ding for the custody cf the public money; by pl 
cing it in bank asa general deposite; or as a special 
deposite; or leaving it in the hands of individuals. 
[ prefer the plan of special deposite; but if com. 
pelled to select between the bill upon your table, 
and the amendment, imperfect and exceptionable 
as it is, Imust say unequivocally, I will take that 
which insures a separation, rather than that which 
perpetuates the union between the Government and 
the banks; between political power and moneyed 
capital. I hope, sir, the measure in its present 
shape will not be forced upon us. It is because! 
wish the principle to be snecessfully carried into 
practice, that [ object to a plan almost ceria, by 
its failure, to give a triumph to its enemies, and 
pave the way for a national bank. 

All agree, Mr. Chairman, that a national bank, 
at this time, is inexpedient and unattainable. Yet 
no one can be so blind as not to see that the friends 
of such an institution have it in full prospect. Tie 
whole course of the debate during the present se 
sion proves that they by no means despair of ils 
ultimate establishment. Elaborate arguments have 
been urged with a view to forestal public opinion. 
I must, therefore, sir, ask the indulgence of the 
Committee. not to enter at length into the examr 
nation of a subject so thoroughly investigated by 
the ablest statesmen that an idea can scarcely ke 
presented that has not been repeatedly presented 
before; but to glance at the grounds upon which tt 
is urged, and the reasons which render it the object 
with me of apprehension and aversion. 

The power to establish a national bank is de 
duced from various clauses in the Constitution. 
No cne pretends that it is granted in expres 
terms; and the variety of sources from whence 
it is inferred, is a strong argument against the 
pretension. We are referred to the clause which 
authorizes Congress to regulate commerce 
foreign nations and among the several Stales. 
term regulale is expounded as synonymous wilh 
facilitate, and then the grant of power is m 
out without difficulty; for banks, none will deay, 
facililate commerce; and so, it may be asse 
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nd the concusion to which we arrive that Con- 
a may incorporate a bank, is equally strong in 
favor of the right to build ships or incorporate 
comm anies for constructing roads and canals; and 
this conclusion, accordingly, Mr. Hamilton and 
the federalists have always adopted. It Jeads us 
ili farther: for it would justify, as indeed Mr. 
Hamilton asserts, the power to incorporate compa- 
pies to carry on a foreign trade, and, as may upon 
the same principles be maintained, to incorporate 
companies to carry on agricultural pursuits—for 
commerce 1S essentially dependent upon agricul- 
tore, and, indeed, cannot exist without it. The 
grgament that proves al! this, proves tuo much; 
and, proving 100 much, proves nothing. 

But Congress may coin money and regulate its value, 
and, therefore, may establish a bank. Making 
hank notes is not, in the sense of the Constitution, 
orig any sense, ‘‘coining money.” It would be 
a reflection upon the understanding of those who 
framed the Constitution, to suppose they did not 
ynow the meaning of the terms they used. If to 
issue paper be to coin money, then every State bank 
has exercised this high prerogative of sovereignty, 
and usurped the power exclusively conferred upon 
Congress. Printing or stamping paper is not 
coining, more than # bit of worthless paper so 
printed or stamped is really what the gentle- 
man from Maryland terms it, gold and _ sil- 
yer. I will not admit, sir, that bank paper or 
Treasury paper is a coinage; but I fear that in 
establishing this manufactory of paper money, the 
friends of State rights have done the very act 
which they denounce. They have established a 
bank—the warst of all banks—a Government bank. 
Let gentlemen turne to the able argameat of Mr. 
Hamilton—for able it unquestionably is—and they 
will find that one of his strongest reasons in favor 
of the right to incorporate a national bank is de- 
duced from the power, which he contends they pos- 
sss, to establish just such a manufactory of 
Treasury notes as that which we have recently 
created. Assuming that power, which he con- 
siders in essence the power to engage in 
banking operations, he readily and plausibly at 
least contends, that it to.create a bank be lawful, 
it cannot be unlawful to incorporate it. Sir, I will 
not say that; but I will say, if it be lawful to create 
abank, it is wholly immaterial whether the power 
incorporate it existor not. It is the banking 
principle to which I_ am opposed, not the mode in 
which it shall be carried into practice; or rather I 
would say, this power to engage in banking opera- 
lions, is more odious when exercised directly by 
the Government, than when exercised tsrough the 
instrumentality of a corporate body. One man 
may be a banker, as well as a corporate body; a 
Government as well as an individual. Gentlemen 
war against the power of incorporation; but the real 
danger isin the power of banking; and of all the 
mades Of which that power can be exercised, the 
most odious, | repeat, and the most dangerous, is 
that by its own direci agency; in other words, a 
Government or Treasury bank, such as we have 
just created. 

Gentlemen teil us again, that all duties must be 
wiform, and that this provision presupposes the 
nght to establish a national bank. No, sir, it re- 
quires nothing more than to exert the power vested 
in Congress to coin money, and regulate its va- 
ue. When this is done, all duties are easily made 
uniorm by requiring them to be paid in the same 
currency, or in other equivalents. It requires no 
bank to do that. 

here is yet another ground: the plea which 
justifies every usarpation—the plea of necessity. 
Congress may make all Jaws necessary and proper to 
carry into effect its granted powers; and we are told 
that a bank is necessary to enable the Government 
collect and disburse its revenue. I deny the ne- 
cessily or propriety of such an institution for such 
‘purpose. That institution can not be regarded as 
necessary or proper in the contemplation of the 
Constitution, which did not exist for years after it 
Was adopted; without which we conducted our fis- 
cal operations from 1811 10 1816, and from 1832 
lo the present moment. We have the authority, 
00, of Mr. Madison, recently after its adoption, 
wcontradicted, that the power to grant corpora- 
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uons was applied for, and refused. It would be a 
reflec'ion upon the understanding of the sages who 
framed that instrument, to hold that the incorpora- 
tion of a bank was necessary and proper, and yet 
that all power of incorporating such an institution 
was denied. : 

Sir, to assert the necessity of such an institution 
is to fly in the face of facts, and to endow Congress 
with a discretionary power to do whatever they 
may choose to declare necessary. 
absolute and unlimited power. 

If the constitutional right of Congress, however, 
sir, were undisputed, I should still oppose a nation- 
al bank as inexpedient. I concur, sir, most fully, 
with my colleague, (Mr. Hunter,) that the credit 
system needs no artificial stimulus; or, if it does, 
that it has no claim to derive iis aliment from 
the public treasure. I am no enemy to the 
credit system within its legitimate bounds: that” 
credit which rests upon anticipated returns of 
capital or labor, will deserve aid and encourage- 
ment; buta credit having no such solid founda- 
tions, leads to far different results. The facilities 
afforded by an undue increase of banking capital, 
often tempt those who rest solely on borrowed 
means, to engage in wild and reckless adventures; 
speculations in fancy stocks, in lands ‘yielding no 
product, in cities without a house, harbors with- 
outa ship. If the gan:bler in these lotteries should 
fail, the loss falls on the laborer or the capitalist. 
If he succeed, it is often at their expense. [is 
palaces rise like exhalations, and he lolis in his 
magnificent coach, while the farmer or the mecha- 
nic, often with ten times his substantial capital, 
can scarcely afford an humble dwelling or a one- 
horse chaise. 

But the gentleman from New York (Mr. Hoff- 
man) informs us that the credit system works well: 
not, I believe, sir, just at present. Doubtless it 
has worked well, through the aid of the Bank of 
the United States; at least in the North, and so 
it may again. But what has been its effect 
al the South? Upon this subject, my friend 
from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) has given 
us some interesting details. Look back, sir, 
to the condition of the South before and since 
the establishment of the first national bank, 
and you will not fail to be struck with the rapid 
advance of the northern States compared with 
the southern. It may be that other causes have 
conspired to increase the relative prasperity of the 
North, and depress the South. But the result is 
most striking. Virginia, with one of the finest 
harbors in the Union—with three lorge rivers lead- 
ing to the interior; rich as she is in vegetable and 
mineral wealih—is tributary to the North for most 
of the foreign goods she consumes. And is it not 
reasonable to suppose that much of this may be 
attributable to the cause I have mentioned? Would 
not the necessary effect of such an institution be to 
afford superior facilities to these among whom its 
capital was principally divided, and render it im- 
possible that the southern merchant could come in 
competition with the northern? 

There is another and obvious injury which a 
national bank may inflict upon the South. The 
able man who presided over the last, has boasted, 
itis said, of his power, whenever he pleased, to 
crush the banking institutions of the States. This 
power—the power materially to affect our pros- 
perity, by sudden expansions or contractions of its 
loans—may never be exerted. But itis one too 
dangerous to be entrusted with those whose inte- 
rests are not identified with our own. -Money, sir, 
ithas been often and well said, is power. We 
should not be satisfied to look at the mere expe- 
diency of the moment! We should look to the fu- 
ture, as well as to the past. In all free States, col- 
lisions may be expected to arise. An oppressive 
tariff has once, already, nearly shaken our confede- 
racy to its centre, and brought us to the very verge 
of civil war. A restless band at the North are 
even now plotting the destruction of our domestic 
institutions. We have heard of a Pennsylvania 
legion of ten thousand ready to draw the sword at 
the command of the Executive. Such threats 
should not disturb us; but for one, sir, I frankiy 
declare that I should be unwilling the South should 
contribute the means which may be employed for 
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her own destraction. A national bank was neyer 
a favorite measure in Virginia. Evea in 1816, 
though many yielded to the pressure ef the times, 
a majority of her delegation voted agaiast it, and 
in 1791, when the original sin was committed, it 
ree: ived the snppert of but three members of the 
entire representation from the south side of the Po- 
tomac. I trust the attempt will never again succeed. 

I say not this, sir, in aa invidious spirit, or with 
any unkind feelings to the North. Butthe common 
treasure—the credit of the Government—should 
not be made the means of aggrandizing one sec- 
tion of the Union exclusively, still less made the 
instrament of oppression to another. It is for these 
reasons, Mr. Ghairman, I have no desire to seea 
national bank ever re-established. Sincerely ap- 
proving the principle which the bill upon your 
table proposes to carry into practice, | would heve 
it as free as possibie from all serious objection; t! 
this Government may be once again, and for ever, 
separated from any direct interest in the business of 
banking corporations, and they cease to have any 
influence over the political movements of the Go- 
vernment. That principle, assailed as it has been 
by argument and ridicule, every friend of our free 
institutions should wish to see successfully adopted. 
It is not, as my colleague (Mr. Wise) supposes, a 
novel one, originating in an agrarian spirit. It 
claims a much Ioftier origin. It received the 
sanction, many years ago, of Mr. Jeffersor. 
Sir, it is not my habit to lean upon the authority of 
great names; but it may be regarded ak among 
the evil auguries of the times, that the opiniens of 
Mr. Jefferson are made the theme of ridicule, while 
the ultra federal doctrines of Mr. Hamilton are 
quoted with approbation in this hall. No man 
was ever more ardently devoted to the cause of 
liberty than Mr. Jefferson; few ever possessed a 
more vigorous or @riginal mind, or more indepen- 
dently expressed the opinions he entertained. It is 
to him, as much at least as to any of the great 
statesmen of his day, that we are indebted for what 
is most valuable in the free institutions under which 
we live. 

But, sir, we need not the aid of his name 
to vindicate the principle we maintain. Our own 
history gives us proofs that it is neither a new idea, 
nor had its birth in a factious spirit. We need 
only go back to the session of 1834 to find it sup- 
ported by men whose patriotism and sound repub- 
lican principles will not be questioned. Early in 
that session, Mr. Gamble of Georgia moved an 
inquiry into the practicability of dispensing with 
banks in our fiscal! operations. Subsequently, when 
the deposite bill was before the House, Gen. Gor- 
don, then iny eolleague, proposed his plan fer what 
is now called the Sub-Treasury. Approving the 
principle, but believing it imperfect in details, I 
had the honer of submitting a motion to reeommit 
the bill, wrth instructions to amend it so as to dispense 
with bank agency. On this motion the yeas and 
nays were called: ninety-one members, including 
Gen. Gordon, himself, and the opposition party 
almost to a man, voted in favor of the motion: 
one huadred and fifteen, almost exclusively the 
friends of the administration, voted against it. 
Werc those who sustained it agrarians, or actnated 
by a spirit of factious oppositien? None will as- 
sert it. For myself, I can truly say the motion 
was made in good faith. It was placed upon 
the ground of the insecurity and danger, both 
in a pecuniary and political view, of a connec- 
tion between this Government and banking 
corporations. On the contrary, the administration 
party derided the proposition; those particularly, 
who have since occupied conspicuous stations in the 
House The present Speaker, then chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, warmly com- 
mended the Statc banks as every way competent, 
and worthy of all confidence. The present chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. 
Cambreleng) also opposed it. He has reminded us 
of his speech, in which he said he concurred with 
me in the principle, but did not think that the pro- 
per time to assert it. Yes, ar, I remember it 
well. He approved the principle, but refused 
to carry it imto practice: he spoke in favor of 
the proposition, and voted against it. The 
bill providing for a general deposite of public 
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money in the State banks was passed It was | in my humble judgment, by placing it as a |} work harm where I mean good, I shall only peor, 
the favorite measure of the party in power. But, || special deposite in the local banks, and in || that others will suffer under the nee os 


sir, Strange to say, those who seemingly, at least, 
favored the principle of separation, now denounée 
it as factious an chimerical; and its opponents 
have become its warmest advocates. It is not for 
me to question the sincerity of either party. That 
is between them and their consciences. We have 
to do here with measures, not motives. I think 
new, asI thought then; and will not change my 
course, because the administration party, or the 
opposition party, may think fit to change theirs. 1 
have never so far enlisted under the banners of 
either, as to give up the exercise of my own judg- 
ment, nor consented to submit io the dictation of 
any party, or of any man in this Flouse—or in the 
other House—or in the White House. Still less will 
I yield up the convictions of ny own mind, because 
my political adversaries have acknowledged their 
truth. The experience of the last isvo years has been 
enough to open their eyes; and I will hope, sir, 
they have seen their error. To adhere to an opin- 


ion, when reason and experience show it to be er- | 


roneous, is to be a bigot, or a hypocrite. It is 
equally true that those who desert their own prin- 
ciples, and act in opposition to their own judgment, 
are slaves, mere puppets, moved by the will of 
another. Maelzel could construct a House of Re- 
presentatives, as fit to exercise the functions of 
legislators—yes, sir, Speaker, orators, and all, 
down to that important.personage—The Previous 
Question. 

But it is asked, why legislate upon the subject 
now? The separation has taken place, and the 
Sub-Treasury scheme is in full operation. True, 
sir; but how has this been effected? By the simple 
mandate of the Executive. Is it net obvious, too 
that this plan itself, as now practised, is insecure, 
and stands in need of legislative provisions? 

It is the duty of Congress to provide for the safe- 
ty of the public treasure. We can not justify our- 
selves if we abandon it to the control of the Execu- 
tive. Itis a power never safely entrusted to any 
but the immediate representatives of the people. 
Yet our legislation is almost wholly shaped, so far 


as concerns the revenue, by the other House, or 
received bills | 


by the Executive. We have even 
for raising supplies from the Senate almost without 
amurmur. The bill fordepositing the surplus with 


the States, it has been often said, was amended at | 


the White House, so as to mect the views of the 
President. Look, sir, to the history of the 
Treasury circular—a measure, adopied in known 
opposition to the will of Congress:—and the 
act repealing it :~-pocketed by the President, and, 
for aught we know, now at the Hermitage. 
Look to the course pursued for years past, in 


regard to the custody of the public money: re- 


moved from the place where you had appointed it 


to be kept, to places you had never authorized to | 


receive it. Yes, sit, you had ordained an union 
between the Government and the national bank; 
not, perhaps, strictly in the bonds of lawful matri- 
mony. This union lasted for years; it was severed 
by the Executive fiat; our Chief Magistrate cut 
the knot with as little ceremony as Henry VIII 

and then took up with almost as many wives as 
surrounded King Solomon—forty or more—eighty, 
sir, itis said around me. The State banks came 
into favor. It was an illicit connection; the banns had 
never been celebrated. We were called upon to sanc- 
tion both acts, the divorce, and the new union;and we 
complied :—most obediently. The State banks. in 
turn, have given offence :—by too faithfully obeying 
the orders of their lord and master: and now. the royal 
edict has again gone forth, and the cry is, “ off with 


their heads.” The chamber of Blue Beard never | 


exhibited a more bloody spectacle. Yes, sir. in 
little more than two years, these new favorites ‘ake 
discarded; and after the flattering picture drawn of 
the entire security of the State banks, we now be- 
hold upon our table a bill to settle up our accounts 
with the late depositories of the publicgmoney. The 
Executive has again taken the public treasure into 
its keeping, or, rather, has scattered it throughout 
the land, without the authority of law, in the hands 
of thousands of individuals. I repeat, sir, it dots 
not become us to leave it in that condition. We 
may avoid the danger to which it is exposed, 


A 












making that deposite, preserve, substantially, the 
principle which the Sub-Treasury scheme is 
designed to assert. Special deposites no more imply 
ally pecuniary or political union between the Go- 
verhinent and the banks, than such an union 
would spring from employing a railroad, or steam- 
boat company, to transport the mail or munitions 
of war.- I trust, therefore, sir, we shall have the 
aid of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to amend the bill in the way I have 
had the honor to suggest. It would be the most 
effectual means of rendering the measure success- 
ful, and putting an end to the hopes of those who 
look to its failure as resulting in the establishment 
of a national bank. 





REMARKS OF MR. HUNTER, 


Or VirGInia, 

In the House of Representatives, October 10, 1837— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill ‘ im- 
posing additional duties, as depositories in 
certain cases, on"public officers.” 

Mr. Speaker: I arise under the painful sense that I 
am asking almost too much of this committee, when 
I throw myself upon its indulgence whilst I express 
my views in relation to the subject before us. But 
our present position is highly responsible; the con- 
sequences of our action in the existing crisis may 
be lasting to the country, and I wish to be heard in 
vindication of the principles which will govern my 
cvurse. We stand, sir, in the midst of a great 
commercial revolution; we have just witnessed an 
explosion in the credit system, through which the 
stream of capital circulates and dispenses its 
mighty agency to the country. Old channels have 
been abandoned, new ones are being formed; and 
now, sir, when every institution of the land is 
trerabling under the shock,and our mostimportant in- 
terests are sympathizing with the distress infthe cir- 
culating system of the body politic, the eyes of the 
people are turned in anxious solicitude upon our 
course. 

They have suffered with exemplary patience, 
under calamities which would have goaded almest 
any other people to tumult and bloodshed ; and 
they have even forborne to speak forth their griev- 
ances, as if fearful that the clamor might disturb 
the presence of mind of those whose peculiar task it 
was to work the ship of state off the lee shore upon 
which it was driving—-“* Nec tumu!tus, nec quies;” 
but there is that state of deep and silent suspense 
which more forcibly than by words seems to say 
that, upon this occasion, “our country expects 
every man to do his duty.” I feel, sir, a most 
painful sense of the responsibility of my position. 
On the one hand, I know that he can not be justified 
on the plea cf ignorance who lightly tampers with 
the important interests now concerned in our ac- 
tion; and, on the other, if personal or party con- 
siderations were to deter me from doing whatever 
may be done for the relief of the country, I feel 
that my name would deserve to be pursued through 
all posterity with execrations. I might, perhaps, 
escape responsibility by declaring that, as I had 
nothing to do in producing the present distress, so 
T was bound to do nothing towards restoring things 
to a sounder condition. Sir, I scorn the excuse. I 
think I see something which may be done for the 
good ef the country, and I am willing to share the 
responsibility with those who will attempt it. In 
taking my course I form no new connections, I make 
no alliances; I act as ] was sent here to act. | 
legislate not for party, but for the good of our 
common country. I tread all personal and party 
considerations into the dust, when they present 
themselves in competition with the most important 
interests of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, if I can free this Government 
from a corrupting connection, if I can aid in so 
moulding its action as to remove the causes by 
which it has disturbed the natural level of our 
circulating capital, and advance one more step 
towards that perfect freedom which American 
trade ought to enjoy, I shall be content, be my own 
fate what it may; but if I should unfortunately 











the consequenees ¢j 
my mistake. But, sir, 1 turn from these consider,, 


tions to the great question before us. How cap y, 
exercise the powers given us by the Const, 
tion, and remould the fiscal action of the Gover, 


. Vern. 
ment, so as to relicve the country of its sufferinn 
and prevent their recurrence again? It has ns 


well said that debt is the evil under which wo »,. 
suffering. The real balance of trade has “be 
against us ; the foreign creditor demanded the aj. 
justment of this balance in specie ; and the currone 
system of the country, having been inflated beyoy: 
its just dimensions, was unable to meet the deman| 
for a conversion so sudden. What. then, can he 
done, sir, to relieve the people from this presciate? 
There are but two modes of relief from dey. the 
one consists in its payment; and the other Palliates 
the evil by obtaining time, so as to divide betypoy 
several years the burden which is too heayy i, 
one. It is obvious that, asa Government, we hare 
neither the right nor the means of paying the dehy 
Governments may spend money, but they jeye, 
make it; and their attempts at political alchemy 
have always resulted, like the vain search after; 
philosopher’s stone, in more expense than prof, 
Has the Government the means of extends 
the credit upon the debt due abroad? If this eoy); 
be done, we should undoubtedly find immediate jp. 
lief. Instances have occurred in the history of 
English commerce, and in some of our oy 
States, in which Government has effecied th\ 
purpose, by interposing its own credit between the 
domestic debtor and the foreign creditor. Ther 
are times when a people may be unable, withoy 
creat suffering, to meet a Sudden call for the 
balance of trade which exists against them. Buti: 
can scarcely happen that they should not be ali. 
mately able to meet the call, if time were given, 
On these occasions, the foreign creditor presses, 
because he can not well know the actual respons. 
bility of individuals. In such situations, the Eng. 
lish Government has exchanged its own credy, 
which was undoubted, for that of the domestic cre. 
ditor, who was thus enabled to make his remitta. 
ces abroad in undoubted securities. We have » 

power here to enter into any such trade; and 
although the exercise of this power might occasion. 
ally be useful, yet it is too liable to abuse to have 
been wisely entrusted to us. The direct fiscal action 
of Government might have been rendered conde- 
cive to this end, and eminently beneficial. If we 
had issued certificates of loan upon time for the 
money necessary for Government, I believe, si, 
that the merchant, instead of exporting his spect, 
would have given it to us in exehange for ths 
paper, which would have served a better purpos 
abroad. In this way we shpuld have done much 
for the relief of the country; we should have avouel 
all danger of a depreciated paper currency issue! 
by Government, and we should have been clearly 
within the limits of our constitutional power. Bui 
the occasion has passed away; we have passe 4 
bill for Treasury notes; and when I.connect the (is 
cretion, as to interest, confided to the Secretary, 
under the bill, with his known opinions on tha 
subject, 1am bound to conclude that they will ' 
issued and designed as currency. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that subject in not now 
fore us, and I will not detain the commitiee wits 5 
further consideration. . 

I shall pause but a moment to consider the exp* 
dient of a United States Bank, which has bee! sis 
gested by sume as affording the means of producitg 
immediate relief. If this were so, the sugges! 
wonld be useless to those who, like mysel!, belie’? 
that it is demonstrable, and that it has often been ¢*- 
monstrated—that we have no power under the Com 
stitution to charter such a bank. But, for one, 1° 
not believe that the expected effect would flow fo" 
an institution. It would enter the field as a" 
of the State institutions, and could only sustain the 
competition by either debasing its currency ' = 
level of the State institutions, or by elevating thes 
circulation to the sounder level which it mic 
establish for itself. The first operation would pt 
long the present evils; and the other, if attemptes 
by any but the most gradual means, would break 
the State banks, and aggravate the distress of th 
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community. ‘But J pass from the consideration of 
means of immediate relief, real or imaginary, 
- h are not within our reach, to those which may 
= And here I beg leave to pause upon our fiscal 
ear and its incidental effects upon currency and 
Pde. If it has introduced causes which disturb 
he natural level of circulating capital, and fur- 
ished a false excitement to currency and credit, 
iat licy ought to be changed. Public conve- 
eee may require that the change should be gra- 
jaal, bat important interests demand that it shall 
ne ultimately made. Afier much consideration, I 
have come to the conclusion that the present and 
ast commercial distresses have been mainly pro- 
‘igced by the American banking system; a system, 
cir, which, by the law of its creation, hurries to its 
downfall as the necessary result of its own action; 
and this catastrophe is only hastened by the excite- 
ment of the connection between it and the Govern- 
ment. ; , 

{thas been said, Mr. Chairman, by McCulloch, 
one of the ablest political economis!s of the present 
jay, that our system of banking is the worst in the 
world. I will not stop now to institute that com- 
parison, OF to examine his conclusion; but I shall 
demonstrate that its naturnal tendencies are to pro- 
duce a state of things like the present, if I succeed 
in showing, first, that it causes a false distribution 
of capital, and secondly, that it creates a diseased 
action in the credit and currency systems, by form- 
ing an improper connection between them. 

‘According to our banking policy, these institu- 
tions have the exclusive right of making a paper 
currency; and their paper only is received in pay- 
ment of public dues. To these exclusive privileges 
they unite the power of drawing interest from an 
amount greatly exceeding their capitals. Take, in 
connection with this, the usury laws, which exist, I 
believe, in all of the States of the Union, and you 
have the result that capital, loaned through bank 
agency, will draw an interest greatly exceeding that 
which any other capitalist can derive from money 
lent. The loanable capital of the country will of 
course seek that investment, and fill those channels 
of circulation before it reaches any other—the 
consequences Of the artificial direction thus given 
io capital, is its false distribution between the 
different sections of that country, and the different 
classes of society in that country, in which banks 
have those exclusive privileges. The loanable 
capital will seek the places in which these 
institutions exist, until it has exhausted the demand 
for it there, before it reaches those portions of the 
same country in which banks do not exist. It will 
do so, because through bank agency it can derive 
more than the legal interest within the sphere of 
‘ls operations, whilst beyond that sphere its profits 
are confined to that interest. The system esta- 
blishes, in effect, a bounty upon capital lent to the 
mercantile, and those classes whose labor brings a 
speedy return, at the expense of the agriculturists, 
whose returns are slow. Loans for thirty or sixty 
days are obviously more profitable than those for 
longer periods. It is the difference between simple 
and compound interest. The merchant, therefore, 
whose outlay is speedily returned to him, can thus 
afford to deal in these short credits, whilst the agri- 
cultorist, whose returns are generally annual, finds 
himself foreed to pay compound, for what the mer- 
chant returns only simple interest. The effect of 
this is so much felt, although its causes are perhaps 
not generally understood, that in my State it is re- 

ceived almost as an adage, that no farmer can af- 
ford to go into bank. There is yet another mode, 
‘ir, in which the system produces a false distribu- 
ion of capital. The available profits of these in- 
‘tlutions, within the limits presented to them, are 
so great that they may become credit insurance of- 
fces. The directors, under these extraordinary 
advantages, may ran the risk of insuring a favo- 
rite’s credit when it is doubtful, when he may have 
ho real resources, and thus the fair trader will be 
injured by the reckless and often ruinous competi- 
lion of these men who have nothing in fact to lose. 
This, sir, will always happen when a bank has 
Supplied the demands of good customers withqut 
reaching the limits of circulation prescried to them. 
he temptation to run this risk is so strong that 
they too often yield to it. 
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_ Mr. Chairman, it is no answer to these objec- 
tions, to say that every section of the country may 
be supplied with its due proportion of banking 
capital. The country is supplied with banks 
through its Legislature, and no Government has 
the means of ascertaining the relative wants of 
different sections in this respect. But, sir, if the 
Government could ascertain the relative propor- 
tions in which the different sections should be sup- 
plied to make the distribution just, it would be una- 
ble to make that distribution. A supply of all the 
capital wanted for loan in any country, through the 
medium of banks like ouis, would expand the 
credit system so rapidly, from causes which I shall 
endeavor to show, as to produce revulsions which 
would present,a scene of wide spread ruin and dis- 
aster. A fact which is so impressed upon the pub- 
lic mind, that every Legislature not perfectly wild 
in its movements, seems to have endeavored to re- 
Strain the system within the supposed wants of the 
country, rather than make the attempt to supply 
the value demanded. If I have been successful 
so far, Mr. Chairman, I have shown that this sys- 
tem 1s injurious in giving a false direction to capi- 
tal, which, if left to itself, would seek those invest- 
ments which had most natural advantages, and 
which therefore would have paid the highest profits. 

I come now then to the false and artificial 
laws of expansion and contraction, which are in- 
troduced into our currency and credit, (as I main- 
In- 
stead of leavingcurrency and credit to the regula- 
tion of the great laws ordained by nature for that pur- 
pose, instead of leaving them to that self-regulating 
power which would adapt them to thechanging condi- 
tion of society, and harmonise them with each other, 
our Governments vainly practice their political 
alchemy, to the injury, and sometimes to the de- 
struction of both. At their very creation, we arm 
these corporations with incompatible functions. We 
unite in them the money-making and the money- 
lending powers, and what, sir, are the inevitable 
consequences? Why they make as much money 
as possible, that they may have the more to lend. 
They have a direct interest in issuing as much as 
possible, and they always do it. When their capi- 
tals are loaned out, they can not add a dollar to 
the credit of the country, without making a like 
addition to the currency. The latter, under this 
system, is swelled to an undue proportion, and when 
once it is beyond its level, its overflow is inevita- 
ble. Debase it in the least desree, and its down- 
ward tendency is ever increasing. The moment 
you increase, in this way, the nominal or money 
price of commodities, the catastrophe is unavoida- 
ble. The merchant who deals annually in $10,000 
of bank credit, when wheat was $1 per bushel, will 
require $20,000 of the like credit to deal in the 
same quantity of grain. The banks which sup- 
plied the demand for credit, when wheat was at 
one dollar, are unable to meet that demand, when 
it is at double its former price. The cry is there- 
fore, ‘‘ more banks,” and more paper money is 
the consequence, until the proportion between the 
currency and the material wealth of that country 
is greater than in other parts of the world. If the 
real balance of trade then turns for a moment 
against us, a great commercial catastrophe occurs. 
And even if this should not be the case, the trade 
in our currency becomes more profitable than that 
in our commodities. This currency promises to 
be convertible into specie, which is of uniform 
value every where. The Constitution of this coun- 
try requires that it should be so convertible, and 
when the paper currency is purchased with com- 
modities, the holder seeks a redemption of the 
pledge to pay in specie. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to that period in the Eng- 
lish history, when its paper currency was so in- 
flated as to furnish to a foreign enemy, the means 
of a direct attack upon its credit system. It is 
known that Claviere, whilst the Brissatine faction 
prevailed in France, bought up bills with the direct 
purpose of presenting them for specie, and break- 
ing the Bank of England. A scheme which threat- 
ened so much of mischief as to have furnished the 
secret cause (as many believe) of the suspension 
of specie payments by that bank in 1793, a mea- 
sure which is said to have been advised by the 
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ministry itself. I am greatly mistaken, sir, if this 
very trade inour currency has not been one of the 
leading causes of our present distress. But I will 
not enter into an inquiry which would lead through 
so wide a field of speculation. I have thus endea- 
vored to show, sir, how this artificial connection be- 
tween credit and currency causes them to perform 
that perpetual cycle of contraction and expansion 
from which our country has suffered so much and 
so often. Tt ought not to surprise us then if these 
vortices in our credit system, like those of the wild 
theorist of antiquity, should produce strange combi- 
nations and unexpected results. The epicurean 
philosopher , accounted’ for the existence of the 
world, by supposing it to result from the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, in these notices and we, not at 
all wiser, have attempted to build up a fabric of 
credit upon a revolving foundation. 

[have said, Mr. Chairman, that the process 
which I have just described is the result of an un- 
natural connection between the credit and currency 
systems. It may be asked, in what respect is this 
connection unnatural? Why, sir, in this: we 
make the currency expand with the credit of the 
country, when in truth, although credit must ex- 
pand when currency is increased, yet it may in- 
crease when currency remains the same. For in- 
stance, if we were suddenly to double the amount 
of money in the world, the same real value in 
credit must be doubled also in its nominal amount 
But if the currency remained the same, new re- 
sources discovered in one country, making the em- 
ployment of capital more profitable there, might 
readily draw a greater proportion of currency, as 
a measure of value, than circulated there before 
the discovery. Instead, then, of making the 
currency and credit systems the means of mu- 
tual expansion, they ought to be left sepa- 
rate. When each is true in the discharge 
of its own funetions, they vary according to 
ditferent laws anduponditferent principles. Let us 
look for a moment to the functions of each sepa- 
rately, for the purpose of ascertaining the true 
jaws of their variation. And here I first inquire 
what is currency? It is that nominal and floating 
standard, by which mankind have consented to 
raeasure the value of their commodities, and to re- 
gulate their exchanges. ‘To discharge these func- 
tions, it must first be durable, so as not to be con- 
sumed in the use; secondly, it must be portable, so 
as to be transferred conveniently fiom place to 
place, as the uses of exchange may require; and, 
thirdly, it must be uniform as a measure—by which 
I mean that the proportion between the currency 
and the material wealth of all countries should be 
the same; and to be a perfect measure of value, 
this proportion shoald not only be invariable in all 
places, but in all time, from age to age. The last 
desideratum, as to uniformity from time to time, has 
never been supplied in practice or even suggested 
in theory; but the first requisites are to be found 
but in one medium—I mean the precious metals. 
These, sir, are highly darable, are portable, and if 
not obstructed in their flow by artificial regulations, 
which disturb their level, their proportion to mate- 
rial wealth will be the same in every country, be- 
cause the supply weuld be in proportion to 
the demand, and as there would be most demand 
for them where there was most material wealth, so 
the supply would also be greatest in those places. 
It is also a manifest requisite im currency, that it 
should exist in sufficient quantities to be available 
to 2ll who have a use for it, anddoubts have been 
expressed as to the existence of enough of the pre- 
cious metals for the uses of money. But these I 
have always thought unfounded. It is obvious, 
that from time to time, even if the quantity re- 
mained the same, it would appreciate in value so 
gradually as not to affect the mass of contracts 
which are for short dates, by its change as a mea- 
sure of value. And if the relation of debtor and 
creditor were not seriously aifected by the change, 
it would be as convenient to use a half ounce of 
silver in the dollar as one ounce. This change 
would of itself present the means of doubling the. 
currency. But if we put this out of the question, 
we have the facts that the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals now bestowed on ornamental uses 
in Europe and America, 4s supposed to excectl 
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the gold and silver coinage of those coun- 
tries by more than a fourth, and that the mines 

are constantly pouring in new supplies, which 

are capable of still further increase. Take 

these facts into consideration, and there is every 

reason to believe tat the supply of these metals 

would be adequat« to our purposes, if Governments 

would abandon their contrivances for furnish- 

ing @ paper money currency. ‘The general tendency 

of the metallic currency, through a series of ages, 

has been to increase somewhat faster than the ma- 

terial wealth of the world, so that experience would 

here seem to support me independently of theory. 

This very circumstance has sometimes operated to 

affect seriously those contacts which embrace a 

long period of time in their execution, as is the case 

in some of the English leases. But this change has 
been so gradual, that the great mass of contracts, 
which were for a shorter time, have been adjusted 
by this measure of value without serious inconve- 
nience. If any improvement upon this metallic 
currency has been suggested in modern times, it is 
perhaps to be found in some such expedient as that 
of the bank of Amsterdam; a system which, upon 
an actual deposit of specie, issues a like amount of 
paper, for the actaal retura of which specie, upon 

ie demand of the bearer of the paper, the faith of 
the State is pledged, or some security, equally un- 
doubted, is given. The advantage of this circula- 
tion is, that it varies precisely with gold and silver 
as a standard of value; thatitsaves the loss by wear 
of these metals, and renders them in effect as portable 
as paper. 

If the State Governments will have a paper cur- 
rency, this is undoubtedly the safest mode in which 
they can put it forth, Buta paper currency put 
forth by Government on any other principle, will 
always have the unfortunate effect of continnally 
changing the measure of value by which contracts 
are to be adjusted. Different Governments adopt 
different rules of issue. The proportion of paper 
currency tO material wealth, is different in each. 
A man contracts, expecting to deliver by one 
standard, and owing to its change is forced to de- 
liver by another. He receives, perhaps, in ounces, 
and is foreed to return in pounds. This injurious 
change in the relations between debtor and creditor, 
leads to disasters and sufferings, so often witnessed 
that I need not depict them. Other Governments 
have means of palliating the evils of this sudden 
change in the measure of value, not within our reach. 
When a demand is made for a sudden adjustment 
in specie, of contracts formed under the expectation 
that they are to be redeemed in paper, these Go- 
vernments can, and always do, interfere to prevent 
this change in the relations between debtor and 
creditor. They make the paper a legal tender be- 
tween manand man. Indeed, the English Govern- 
ment seems to be well aware of the necessity of 
making paper currency a tender, after it is once is- 
sued; it sees so clearly that contracts will always be 
made under the expectation of redeeming them in this 
paper, and that it would be impossible to force their 
adjustment in specie, that ithas made the paper of 
the Bank of England a legal tender by’a standing 
law of the land. Here wecan resort to no such expe- 
dient. Nothing but gold and silver can be made a 
legal tender; a point of difference which no Ameri- 
can statesman should Jose sight of. What folly is 
it, then, to introduce by legislation a standard of 
measure in the formation of contracts, which can 
always be altered by the creditor at his pleasure, in 
despite of our laws! How vast and complex is the 
fraud which we thus practice upon our citizens, 
when we indirectly force them to contract by one 
standard, whilst the Constitution requires them to 
pay by another! If a law were passed requiring 
every man who had contracted to deliver a bushel 
of corn to deliver two, the injustice would not be 
greater, nor the mischief more, than our paper cur- 
reney has often produced. So much, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the operation of our banking system upon 
the currency; let us trace now its effects upon credit. 

What is credit? and what is the real law which 
regulates its expansion and contraction? Credit, 
sir, is the contrivance by which we translate future 
resources to our present use and employment; or in 
other words, it affords the ineans by which we obtain 
the present use of capital by a pledge of future? 
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resources—of resources which exist either in mind 
or matter—of resonrces to be found, sir, either in 
our skill and industry, or in capacities yet to be 
developed in our material possessions. The fabric 
of credit, to endure, sir, must rest on the solid rock 
of responsibility, and not upon the fleeting sands of 
mere confidence: cr, sir, if | may change the figure, 
credit is the venoussystem through which the stream 
of capital flows, to visit every pait of the body 
politic with its life-dispensing power. Disturb for 
a moment the free and natural course of its circu- 
lation, and you derange every fuaction of social 
life. Leave it to follow its natural courses, and it 
will quicken anew the spirit of enterprise, impart 
more vigor to the arm of industry, and dispense 
health and freshness to the frame and spirit which 
it supports and vivifies. . 

Ihave said, sir, that it was the pledge of future 
resources, for the present use of existing capital. 
To make the operation beneficial, this pledge must 
be upon real resources; so that the borrower may 
not only return the principal and interest of the 
capital employed, but also retain a profit himself. 
If his employment returns him an amount just 
equal to, or a less amount, than the principal 
and interest of this capital, there is a clear 
loss to society of his laber, at least, and perhaps of 
more. It is manifest, then, that this operation, if 
beneficial to society, must be founded upon real 
resources, and new capacities for producing wealth. 


There is a certain amount of capital in the world, . 


to which Government can not add by any of its 
regulations. This is all which can be distributed; 
and if the credit system exists in a sound condi- 
tion, this capital will be distributed between the 
differents parts of the world, and amongst different 
individuals in society, in the relative proportion of 
their comparative resources. That country which 
can give most for the nse of capital will be first 
supplied, according to the laws of trade; and any 
community which, directly or indirectly, gets posses- 
sion of more capital than its relative resources entitle 
it to enjoy, receives it upon the terms of paying for 
the use of more capital than it can advantageously 
employ. This, sir, could never be the case if Go- 
vernment were not to interfere; but, unhappily for 
mankind, it too often happens that a Government, 
under the vain hope of benefitting its people, pur- 
sues a system of measures which disturbs the natu- 
ral level of capital. For an instance of this, I need 
only refer to the currency operation of our bank- 
ing system. I have shown, sir, that the operation of 
this system has a tendency to increase the currency 
of the country, in which it exists, far beyond the 
basis of the metallic, which is the currency of the 
world The nominal amount of money is in- 
creased, and its real value diminished. Suppose, 
for instance, that two dollars represent the same 
amount of the necessaries of life which were for- 
merly represented by one. The capital which is 
borrowed at this nominal rise in its money price, 
mist be returned when the nominal price falls, and 
the real value is raised. In other words, the com- 
munity which borrowed in half dollars must return 
in dollars. The reason of this is obvious. The 
credit system of any country, when it is sound, 
rises or falls with its relative resources. This is 
the true and single law of its valuation. But Go- 
vernment interposes and alters the measure of va- 
lue. It doubles, for instance, the proportion be- 
tween the paper currency, and the material wealth 
of the country, by forcing every addition made to 
credit, through the banks, to produce a like addi- 
tion in currency. The country, then, which has 
fewest resources in comparison with others, may 
have the largest nominal credit system, on account 
of the inordinate expansion of the standard by 
which its value is measured. 

The credit system being thus expanded, let us 
look fur a moment into the mode of redeeming the 
obligations thus incurred. This debt can only be 
discharged by a system of exchange, under which 
one debt is. made to offset another, so as to save the 
necessity for currency; or else by redeeming the 
obligations inmoney. So far as the exchanges ad- 
just the balances due on a certain day throughout 
the country, the operation is beneficial; and the re- 


. lations between debtor and creditor are not ruin- 


ously affected, notwithstanding the inflation of the 
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currency. But in this diseased state of affyir. 

operation of the conversion of that portion of _ 
credit system which must be redeemed by myo, “ 
is terrible. The obligations were contracied y mA 
the paper standard, but they must be redeemes 
specie, if the creditor chooses to demand j;. i 
this he will do, if the paper currency exceeds i, .,. 
proportions, because then it will be to his inte... 
to exact this mode of adjusting contracts. ae 
then, Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to n.-’ 
to this committee that our banking syste 
duces, first, an unjust distribution of capital “i 
tween the different sections of the same coy, 
and the different classes of the same Society; onl 
secondly, that the connection which it institut 
betweea cuciency and credit caused them both to 
expand and contract, according to laws differen: 
from those which nature had prescribed for the ; 
regulation. If Ihave been successful in my ef, 
I have shown that these effects must flow from 
very laws of their creation, and that this was 
original sin of them both. 

I know, sir, that some advantages haye al 
resulted from their operation, but none, in yy 
opinion, which compensate for these evils, Th, 
advantage of adjusting the balances, due under {jj 
credit system, by exchange or offset, su as to ayy) 
a direct result to currency, is immense; and jt js 
true that a large capital is necessary for this by. 
ness. Itis necessary, because the greater the y.. 
riety of exchanges commanded by any one insiitg. 
tion, the greater the facility for offsetting the one 
debt against another. The limit to this advantage 
is only to be found when the amount of capital 
employed in this way, by any one institution, js sp 
great as to preclude competition. It was the opinion 
of Mr. Baring, however, one of the most inte!)j. 
gent of English merchants, when examined befyy. 
a committee of the House of Commons on this 
sabject, that the important business of exchange 
could be effected more readily through private 
dealers than by banking institutions; and ther 
seem to exist strong reasons for his opinion. Be 
this as it may, however, and let us suppose, {or 
argument’s sake, that in a young country like ours 
we can only raise capital enough to deal in ex. 
changes, domestic and foreign, by means of corpo. 
rations, still I maintain, sir, that these corporations 
should be single in their end and aim. They 
should be confined to the business of dealing in 
exchanges, and all power of issue should be denied 
them. If the banking system of this country js 
ever reformed, thechange must be conducted inthat 
spirit of analysis which haseffected most of the mo- 
dern reforms in science. If currency be the object of 
the Constitution, I have already intimated the model 
upon which I think it should be moulded. If the re- 
gulation of exchange and the diffusion of loanabie 
capital be the object, the institution should be con- 
fined to this end alune. A currency bank shoul 
exist for currency alone, without the power to dis- 
count; and a bank of discount should be confined 
to that purpose without the power to issue. The 
true secret, I believe, sir, of regulating the ma- 
chinery of corporations so that it shall work the 
precise end intended for it, and no other, is !0 
create them with a single purpose, upon which they 
will then be sure to move. But, sir, unite in them 
incompatible functions, and you are apt to inti 
duce a complexity into their operations, which wii 
often produce results entirely unexpected at theit 
creation, and contrary to the public good. 

I believe, sir, that the history of our system 
of paper currency connected with credit, as we 
have instituted that connection, would illustrate 
the truth of my views, if there were time to enter inl 
this inquiry. I will not raise an issue of fact, how- 
ever, when my purpose is satisfied by dealing with 
first principles. I will not enter into the history 
of that early struggle between the colonies of Ma 
sachuseits and Rhode Island, for the field of circu- 
lation which each was endeavoring exclusively | 
eccupy with its paper issues; a contest which 
waxed so warm as to make a reference of their 
disputes to the Crown necessary for the preserva 
tion of peace. Neither will I occupy the commit 
tee’ with the history of that continental money, 
whose improvident issue was said by one whe 
both felt and knew its consequences, to have cau 
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more real suffering than all the complicated horrors 
f the war of the Revolution. Did time permit, 
1 might well pause, for the purpose of tracing to 
- jnevitable tendencies of our banking sys- 
em, the wide spread derangement of our cur- 
at and credit, from the suspension of spe- 
rency ayments during the war, until 1819, 
he bank of the United States itself 
vse perhaps only saved from a like catas- 
rophe by the suspension ofa Treasury draft. Yes, 
jr, and for confirmation almost as strong as proof 
(holy writ itself, 1 might tarn from that pericd 
» this. In a time of profound peace, when the 
nighty energies of the American people were task- 
ne themselves to their utmost upon the finest 
theatre for exertion which any people ever en- 
ioved, we have seen their career suddenly stayed, 
‘nd the arm of enterprise itself folded in the mourn- 
fal ‘contemplation ot the ruins of the prostrate 
eystem of credit; a fabric which fell, sir, as I before 
observed, because it was founded, not on the solid 
rock of reponsibility, but upon the fleeting sands of 
a mere confflence—a false confidence—engendered, 
cir, by those very institutions which were relied 
upon as the pillars of the edifice. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, let me not be misun- 
good. | do not war upon existing institutions, 
bat with the policy which gave them birth. I would 
be the last man in this community to encourage 
a violation of these vested nghts. Neither do I 
blame individuals, sir, for entering into employ- 
ments to Which the policy of their State Govern- 
ment invited them. I have no desire either to re- 
turn suddenty from one measure of value to 
another, so as to disturb the relations between debtor 
and creditor. I go for reform, sir, nor for revolu- 
tion. I wish to see a change of policy, it is true; 


|eare not how gradual it be, so the prospect of 


reform be certain. Asone of the means of effeet- 
ing thisgradual reform, J propose a divorce between 
this Goverament and all banks. I propose it, sir, 
as a*measure required by public interest, and ulti- 
mately beneficial to the banks themselves. The 
deposites of public money, upon which these insti- 
tations trade, and the credit given to their paper 
by means of its receipt in public dues, only serves 
tostimulate an action already false in its nature, 
and tends but to hasten the round of expansion and 
contraction which they are ever performing. In 
that point of view the connection is injurious 
alike to the Government, the people, and the 
anks. Upon every occasion in which this con- 
rection has existed with the State banks, we 
hve seen it result in a general explosion of 
th credit system. I believe no one doubts but 
the this connection hastened the late catastro- 
phe ifich furnjshed the occasion for the Jate call 
of Ongress. The receipt of bank paper in pay- 
mentof public dues increases its credit, and extends 
its cignlation. The amount of paper currency 
necessry for making all the payments required in 
collectag and disbarsing the public revenue, is 
acded » the natural circulation of the banks, and 
has no gher basis than the confidence that it will 
be receiued in payment of Governmentdues. As 
this reveme expands and contracts, so this portion 
of the cutrency increases or diminishes. Whilst the 
surplus révenue was collecting, this circulation 
increased upon that credit: it increased, too, from 
the ase of the deposites upon which they traded; 
and when the surplus and annual revenues of the 
Government Were being distributed, and diminished, 
a portion of this currency was drawn from the fie!d 
of circulation; and being no longer useful, its con- 
Version was sought in specie. Here is the unhappy 
and fruitful cause of fluctuation in credit and cur- 
rency, which must always exist undef a connection 
between Government and bask. There were doubt- 
less other causes growing out of that connection, 
which tended to hasten the suspension of specie 
payments. I throw. them out of consideration, 
however, because they do not enter into the 
general question, and take only those con- 
sequences which‘ necessarily flow from a con- 
nection between bank and Government under 
any circumstances; and having shown the 
injury which they work tothe bank. I turn to 
their operation upon the fiscal concerns of the 
Government: when this violent rupture of the ties 
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which bind them together takes place, the Govern- 
ment is forced either to take depreciated paper, 
or to demand specie. If they take the first alter- 
native, they give a bounty to each State to depre- 
Ciate its paper, to lower its taxes, snd duties be- 
come no longer uniform. If they choose the latter 
alternative, they find that its operation is to raise 
the taxes upon the people precisely at the time 
when they are least able to encounter an in- 
crease of expenditure. If, on the other band, this 
connection had never existed, the banks would 
have been better ab'e to meet their engagements, 
because their circulition would have been more 
limited and more justly proportioned to the wants 
of trade. «The operation, too, would have kept 
enough of specie in circulation to have met the de- 
mands of Government, and to have afforded a 
rallying point to the banks when any sudden 
emergency created an unexpected demand for 
specie. If 1 have shown, Mr. Chairman, that this 
connection injures both bank and State. I need 
not state the obvious consequence, that whatever 
injures either the banks or the Government, injures 
the people also. But my colleague seems to sup- 
pose that this Government can find the means of 
regulating the operations of these banks, and of 
producing, through them, a sounder currency. His 
projet supposes a system of rewards and punish- 
ments, through the fiscal action of this Govern- 
ment, which is so to control the banks as to effect 
this salutary end. Iwill not revert to those views 
which I have just given, to show that this experta- 
tion is false in theory; nor will I pause, to cite to 
him the opinion of Secretary Dallas, who, after a 
long experience, in 1816, pronounced this hope to 
be impracticable; much less would I cite to him as 
authority my own opinion upon this subject. 1 
will take his position as true, for arguments sake; 
and then I would asi my honorable colleague how 
it is that, thinking with me that this Government 
can not charter an institution for the purpose of con- 
trolling currency, still he will maintain its right to 
buy up the corporations of the States, and regulate 
their chartered functions, so as to control the cur- 
rency and the exchanges of this country? 

But, Mr. Chairman, much asI object to the 
connection between this Government and the banks, 
on account of the disturbing causes which I think 
it introduces into the action of the currency and 
credit systems of the country, I have another ob- 
jection still more powerful: I never wish to see the 
banks converted into political engines again. Of 
all the enormous additions which have been made 
to Executive patronage, in late years, I regarded 
its connection with the State banks as the most 
fearful. The army of office-holders, thongh you 
should count them as 100,000 strong, would confer 
not half the power upon the Executive which the 
possession of the State banks would give to him. 
Convert them into political engines to be worked 
by his hands; give him the control over the ex- 
changes and currency of the country; give him the 
dispensation of bank favors, and if he were disposed 
to use them for personal advancement, he would 
scorn your title of king, and your gewgaw 
of a crown, as if the offer intimated a doubt 
of his absolute authority without them. If the 
choice of means were given to a wise king, who 
wished to maintain his power, he would not choose 
a nobility, said to be the natural support of the 
crown; but he would ask for some hundreds of cor- 
porations, wielding the money power of the whole 
country. He would ask for those whose delibera- 
tions might be secret, whose agents might be invisi- 
ble, and whose march upon their purpose could 
only be diverted by that impulse of interest which 
he alone could regulate. Give him these, sir, and 
he would despise yonr standing armies and your 
orders of nobility as cumbrous devices, unworthy 
of the refinement of the spirit of modern despotism. 
Mr. Chairman, I have always regarded the connec- 
tion between bank and state in this courtry as a 
conjuncture most ominous to our liberties. Use 
the public money to buy up the State banks for 
the use of this Government, or of its Executive 
branch, and you at once convert them into political 
engines, you deprive the States of the control of 
their own institutions, and you place the people 
under the dominion of a league of corporate influ- 





































ences. Endow a moneyed corporation with the 
functions of Government, and you behold at once 
the most ruthless of all despotisms; and the history 
of human suffering and of East Indian oppression 
is not silent upon this subject. You may place 
the worst of men in authority, and he will have 
some touch of human-feeling. Not so with a mo- 
neyed corporation: it deliberates in secret; it Moves 
by the power of a majority, with no sense of per- 
s nal aad individual responsibility at the bar of 
public opinion; and it is governed by the single ime 
pulse of interest. You can not move it to pity for 
the present, or to remorse for the past; for its action 
is mechanical, and not under the influence of ‘eel- 
ing or of soul. T protest then; sir, aga'nst any at- 
tempt to bind the moneyed corporations to ene 
government, and by one common poliucal purpose. 

I have given my reasons for objecting to any con- 

nection between Bank and State, and perhaps it 

may be reasonably required of me to suggest some 

better plan for the custody of the public treasure, 

If the selection were leit to me, sir, T should adopt 

the plan of special deposites. The General Govern- 

ment should be independent of the banks as to the 

medium in which its revenues are collectel, and 

banks would be independent of the Government 

when they were no longer exposed to the power of 

its rewards through the privilege of trading upon the 

public deposites. If such an arrangement could 

he effected by giving the banks a fair compensation 

for keeping the public money, at the same time 

that they were effectually restrained from using it, 

I should much prefer it to the scheme proposed by 
the Committee of Ways and Means. ‘The pecu- 
niary responsibility would be greater than that of 
individual collectors, and its custody of the public 
revenue would, perhaps, be safer. But the chief 
recommendation would be in the means which this 

plan would afford the representatives of the prople 

to ascertain the state ef the public money, tf at any 
time there was cause to suspect either the ability or 
the honesty of the Secretary of the Treasury. I shall 
not fatigue the Committee, however, with the details 
of a scheme which I shall not propose by way of 
amendment, as there would be no reasonable pros- 
pect of its adopticn at present. I should greatly 
prefer a bill carefully framed upon this basis to the 
one now before us; but I give to that the decided 
preference over the other alternatives, of a United 
States Bank, or the connection between the Govern- 
ment and the State banks. Doubtless, there will 
be difficuluies atlendant upon any scheme for rega- 
lating the custody of the public revenue. The 
money power in all its combinations, presents the 
most difficult problem to be solved in the science 
of Government. But we must choose the best plan 
within our reach; it is idle to expect perfection in a 
system of finance. I go, sir, for the great principle 
of divorce, without committing myself to the speci- 
fic details of this bill further than by the expression 
of a preference for them over the connection be- 
tween Bank and State. In that comparison, I have 
satisfied myself that it does not inerease Executive 
patronage, as its opponents maintain; nor do [ be- 
lieve that its tendency will be to retard the resump- 
tion of specie payments. It, in fact, diminishes the 
Executive patronage by a larger amount than any 
other reform ever proposed under thisGovernment. 
It subtracts the entire amount of bank patronage 
from the Executive, and in comparison with this, 
the few additional officers to be created are as 
nothing. How is this bill, sir, to retard the re- 
sumption of specie payments by the banks? They 
will be afraid, it is said, of rans upon them for spe- 
cie to be paid for public dues. This objection, sir, 
is more specious than valid. The quarterly re- 
ceipts of this Government will range from six to 
cight millions. The greatest possible amount 
of the additiin to be made to the legal cur- 
rency, under this bill, would be six or eight 
millions, and in point of fact I am informed that a 
far less sum weuld suffice, as the public money is 
paid out nearly as fast as it comes in. Is it to be 
suppesed, sir, that the eight hundred banks of this 
country could not meet such a requisition, if they 
were ready in other respects for the resumption of 
specie payments? But, sir, in point of fact, the 
requisition for specie upon the banks, or upon the 
country, under this bill, can not amount to a dollar 
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if these Treasury drafts be issued for circulation, 
as I presume will be the case. They furnish more 
than enough of medium for the collection of our 
revenues. The banks, Mr. Chairman, can not resnme 
specie payments generally until the foreign debt is 
nearly or wholly liquidated. When that is done, 
if they will elevate the valut of their currency to 
the par of specie, partly by curtailing their circu- 
lation gradually, and within the limit of the pre- 
sent discount upon their paper, and parily by a 
judicious command of exchanges for converting 
their own obligations, they may then safely resume 
specie payments. Whenever their paper will com- 
mand its par in specie in the market, they may 
safely undertake to” give specie for it themselves, 
This L believe to be the only true mode of effecting 
the resumption, and this operation is entirely inde- 
pendent of the fiscal action of the Government. 
Rely upon it, sir, that a speedy resumption of spe- 
cie payments by any other means would be imprac- 
ticable, without producing more distress than we 
have yet seen in the community. To take their 
depreciated paper in payment of the public dues, 
would rob them of all indneement to resume, as 
the Government credit would thus be worth more 
to them than it would be if their paper was con- 
vertible. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that I have this day pre- 
sented views which, if true, will disturb the dream 
of those who believe that an infusion of banking 
medium, like the fabled juice of Medea, will reno- 
vate the body politic, and restore to age the vigor 
and freshness of youth. I know, sir, that there are 
many who will view my opinions as wild and ex- 
travagant. [Gut I am willing to leave the issue be- 
tween us to the arbitration of time and future ex- 
perience. Iam aware, too, that you cannot touch 
a fibre of one of the cords imposed upon trade, by 
the restriclive system, without exciting a host in 
opposition. But, sir, in a contest upon the great 
principles of free trade, I am_ willing to enlist for 
the war. feel that they must succeed, because I 
trust to the power of truth. Its pace may be 
hobbled, but its march will stil! be onward. Yes, 
sir, it will be onward and onward, until the people 
awake to a sense of the injustice which imposed 
fetters upon the free spirit of American enterprise. 
I hope yet, sir, (0 see the day when the captive will 
throw its hands loose from their bonds, and pro- 
claim in joyful exultation to the world, that it is 
Sree—tree to pursue the impulses of its own genius, 
free to take the direction of its own interest, and 
ready to put forth the whole of i's mighty energies 
to the fulfilment of the proud destiny which will 
then await it. 





SPEECH OF MR. MOORE, 
Or New York. 

In the House of Representatives, October 13, 1837— 
In Committee of the Whole on the bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers. 

Mr. MOORE aildressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuatrman: It is with a deerse of reluctance 
that I solicit the indulgence of the committee at 
this late period of the session. It is well known 
that, since I have had the honor of a seat in this 
House, | have troubled it but seldom with remarks 
of my own. Indeed, I have long considered it 
neither proper nor respectful in any member of 
any legislative body to engross the time to be de- 
voted to public business in speech-making, unless 
the speaker have it in his power to impart some 
important mformation, or shed new light on the 
subject of debate. And here, sir, 1 feel bound to 
confess, that were [now to be governed strictly by 
this rule, I would have refrained from parlicipating 
in this discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that such is the 
poor and unprofitable fashion of the timessthat, 
unless the people’s representatives occasionally 
make long and lusty speeches, they are but too 
liable to incur the people’s displeasure. And for 
this reason they often deem it expedient to make 
elaborate speeches on some given subject, that 
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shall, when printed, occupy so many columns of a 
newspaper, or so many pages of a pamphlet. In 
order to comply with this requisition, the member 
is often compelled, especially when the subject 
does not happen to be a very fraitful one, or the 
speaker does not chance to possess that kind of 
creative power which can produce something out 
of nothing, so to draw out and dilute his ideas, 
that the reader, shou'd he judge from their texture 
and gossamer properties, would be liable to con- 
claude that, like the spider’s web, they had been 
spun rather from the bowels than the brain. The 
cause of this evil, sir, lies, in a great measure, 
with the people themselves. The representative, 
unless he inflicts some half dozen speeches upon 
the body to which he may belong in the course of 
a session—whether called for or not, whether to 
the purpose or not—returns to his constituents 
under the apprehension that he will not receive at 
their hands the gratifying welcome of ‘ well done, 
good and faithful servant.” The political aspirar.t, 
therefore, must either make up his mind to swim 
with the current of public opinion, and speak often, 
orto remain silent, and sink beneath its waves; 
and as legislators, like other men, are more or less 
moved by self-love, pride, and ambition—passions 
upon which hang the fever of the world, and which 
stimulate men to action—they are but too liable to 
consult their own, rather than their country’s inte- 
rest, and to embarrass the business of the nation, 
by making speeches designed for home consumplion, 
and their own political aggrandizement. Sir, I 
intend no disrespect to the members of this body, 
nor to the people who send them here; I but speak 
of a custom which I conceive to be jusily obnoxious 
to censure; I speak of men as I find them, and as 
they are. I am aware, sir, of the irrelevancy of 
these remarks, and will not further occupy the time 
of the committee by pursuing them. 

Previously to approaching the subject, properly 
before the committee, I will briefly notice certain 
remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Naylor,) who has just taken his seat. He 
has paid high and deserved compliments to the 
workingmen of the north—to their intelligence, and 
to their integrity. To those sentiments my heart 
most cordially responded. He represented himself 
to be a workingman; he professed great regard for 
the interests of workingmen; he declaimed most 
energetically in their behalf; but he uniformly votes 
against every measure which they advocate. Dur- 
ing the present session he has voted for the United 
States Bank; he has expressed his determination to 
vote azainst the billon yourtable. Buthe knows 
that the workingmen are opposed to the United 
States Bank; that they are in favor of the divoree 
bill, so called; and I feel justified in saying, that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred workingmen are 
favorable to this bill. Sir, the relation in which I 
stand to the laboring classes enables me to judge of 
their views on this subject. I am in daily corre- 
spondence with workingmen in different parts of 
the Union; and [ know that an unanimity of opi- 
nion and of sentiments in its favor prevails amongst 
them. Sir, I can not conceive how the honorable 
gentleman can reconcile his professions with his 

‘practice. If he knows the feelings and the opi- 
nions of the workingmen as. he ought to know 
them, and if he estimates their intelligence and 
their integrity as he professes to estimate them; 
why then does he go counter to their views and to 
their will? Sir, the laboring classes have had too 
many such advocates! They have been too often 
flattered and betrayed by politicians! Too often 
deceived by those who caressed and bepraised 
ihem! But, sir, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, not content with eulogizing the laboring men 
of the north, has made a false issue with the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) 
by misrepresenting his views. Sir, what was 
the position taken by the gentleman from South 
Carolina? I understood him to say that the in- 
corporated monopolies of the north were inimical 
to the interests and the liberties of the laboring 
classes; were calculated to abridge their natural 
and political freedom, and to subject them to a 
moneyed aristocracy; and, for the expression of 
these sentiments, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanta has thought proper to rebuke him. But let 
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me tell the gentleman from Pennsy| 
jaboring classes of the north area 
the very evils so ably depicted b wns 

from South Carolina. Look at their organs. an 
sult their papers; and you will find that exclu 
legis!ation—that the grants of chartered inedan 
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lies—are regarded by them as hostile to the), re 
terests, and dangerous to their liberties, And did 


not the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Previous | 
his election, and during the canvass, did not ho jp, 
timate his opposition to these very moneyed mo, 
nopolies, now dignified by him wader the title, 
institutions? And how has he answered the ex 
pectations which he created by his professjgne 
By voting fora United States Bank! By onpn 
sing the bill which proposes to disconneer am. 
and State! In a word, by warring with aij ‘the 
principles, and opposing all the wishes, o¢ ‘ 
laboring classes! “If such be thy gods, 0, {sfao) 1 
wo! wo! to those who bow before them ! 
I now, sir, feel constrained no notice, briejy 
some remarks which were made yesterday by y;; 
honorable and much respected colleague (Mr. Hog. 
man) while addressing this committee cn the })\) 
under consideration. [ understood him to say, «i; 
that the present Chief Magistrate is, in a grey) jp. 
gree, indebted to the influence of the banks for his 
political elevation. Sir, I deny the correctness oj 
this assertion. I am satisfied that Martin Van By. 
ren owes his elevation to his own merils, and to 
the unbought suffrages of a majority of ‘he Ame. 
rican people. But, sir, if my colleague represenis 
this matter truly, and the election of Mr. Van Bu. 
ren to the Presidency was achieved throuch bari: 
officers or bank influence, what an important lesson 
does it teach us? And how forcibly does it illus. 
trate the dangers of the banking system? If banks 
band together in one political contest, they may in 
another. If they unite their energies in behalf of 
one individual, they also may unite in behalf of 
another, without any regard to his merits, his vir- 
tues, or his qualifications, previded he will ‘lend 
himself to their interests. 'Thisis a fruitful theme, 
but I will not pursue it at present. I now tum to 
the subject of political changes, on -which my col- 
league has said so much. If I mistake not, he 
took occasion to rebuke the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means for certain al/eged poli- 
lical somersets, which he is said to have made 
some few years since. My friend over the way 
(Mr. Cambreleng) is fully competent to defend 
himself from the charge, and I shall, therefore, 
leave this part af the subject in his hands. On the 
general topic of political changes, my colleague 
(Mr. Hoffman) has all the advantages over me 
which practice and experience can give. If would, 
therefore, be manifestly imprudent for me to enter 
the lists with so old and so experienced a tactician 
im this branch of political science. Did I desire in- 
struction on this subject, my colleague wou'l be 
the very first man to whom 1 would apply. He 
should be my preceptor above all others: for! am 
satisfied that none can be better qualified than him- 
self, to descant on the facility with which political 
changes can be made; none have the power to 
speak more feelingly and understandingly on the 
subject. It was but a short time since, sir, when 
my colleague and myself stood foremost in the 
ranks of the democracy; when the old wigwam re- 
sounded with our respective voices; when we a:ivo- 
cated the same measures and the same men; when 
we sang the same political hosannas, and worshiy- 
ped at the same political altar. Bunt, sir, that tim> 
has passed; and my colleague, instead of joining 
with me inthe old rallying ery, chooses to lift up 
his musical voice in a political palinode; and we 
now find ourselves planted foot to foot as political 
opponents, instead of standing shoulder to shoulder, 
as political associates, as we were wont to stand. 
In the course of his remarks, my colleague dis- 
coursed right eloquentiy on the calamities of the 
times and on the sufferings of the peeple. But on this 
topic he is not singular nor alone. All his whig 
brethren have strenuously emulated each other in 
their extraordinary professions of peculiar love for 
the patient people. When I reflect on the wonder- 
ful solicitudes manifested by the members of the 
opposition for the welfare of the nation, I can not 
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withhold an expression of admiration at the pairio- 
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‘ic aad benevolent spirit which pervades and warms 
and expand¢ their benevolent bosoms. 

We have heard gentlemen from the East and the 
West, from the North and the South, mingling 
their notes of lamentation over the sufferings of the 
yafortunate wherever found. Every fibre of their 
heads and hearts, every feeling of their souls and 
hodies, appears to be attuned to benevolence, and 
» vibrate with deepest sympathy at the calamities 
which they assure us have befallen our common 
country. Sir, these are honorable feelings, and 
highly creditable to human nature. Patriotism so 
exalted, philanthropy so generous, sympathy so 
sincere, benevolence so pure, holy, and disinterested, 
cannot fail to challenge our warmest admiration. 
When we hear men sincerely deplore the misfor- 
tunes of their fellows, we can not but admire, honor 
and respect them. But how are these feelings of 
respect and admiration strengthened and aug- 
mented when we behold them exerting their ut- 
most energies in behalf of the unfortunate ; when 
we see them promptly and eagerly rashing to the 
rescue! . 

And, sir, here T must be permitted to intimate to 
my political opponents, that in order firmly to esta- 
plish their characters for superior patriotism and 
philanthropy, it will be necessary for them to aet 
as well as to feel. If you know the remedy, gen- 
tlemen, and apply it not, the sincerity of your pro- 
fessions may be doybted. The uncharitable may 
surmise that party is your object, and public good 
the scapegoat. Sir, what would we think of the 
patriotisin of the man who was able, but unwil- 
ling, to succour his country in the hour of her ex- 
iremity? Or what would we say of the benevo- 
lence of a physician, who refused to administer to 
his sick and dying patient the remedies which he 
knew would restore him to life, health, and vigor? 
And are not gentlemen aware, that after having so 
constantly, so earnestly, and so eloqnently, bewailed 
the fallen fortunes of their country, they will natu- 
rally be looked to by that country with anxious 
shuddering solicitude for the remedies competent to 
heal the deep disease, which, we are told, is prey- 
ing upon its vitals? Are they not aware that their 
benevolence will be questioned, and their sincerity 
doubted, even by the confiding and the faithful? 

But, sir, we have been told that the friends of 
the administration*have the power, and that the re- 
sponsibility rests with them! Sir, what are we to 
understand by this? Is it meant to be insinuated 
that the administration party in this House have 
the power to relieve the distresses of this country, 
but that they have not the will to exercise it? Is it 
meant to be affirmed that the dominant party are 
so utterly destitute of feeling and of patriotism, as 
willingly and intentionally to withhold the aid 
which they might rightfully and constitutionally ex- 
tend to the people? Is it their intention to re- 
present us to the American people in so odious and 
offensive a iight? Sir, I am aware that the gentle- 
men inthe opposition have long claimed all the 
wisdom, and all the worth, and all the decency; 
butt did not suppose, until now, that they also 
claimed all the patriotism, all the benevolence, and 
all the sympathy. 

For one, sir, I protest against such unwarranta- 
ble and unfounded pretensions. I am clearly 
against this additional monopoly. If the gentlemen 
really possess all the charity and benevolence which 
they claim, I trust that they will not be inexorable 
towards us; that they will not thrust us beyond the 

pale of humanity; that they will not strip us of all 
the common attributes of civilized men, nor paint 
Us as savages or brutes, by representing us to be 
deaf or indifferent to the voice of distress. | Why 
stiould we be thus treated as guilty of the grossest 
injustice—of the most flagrant inhumanity? If the 
gentlemen of the opposition do not consider adequate 
the means of relief proposed by the Executive, let 
them suggest such as will be effective, and, my 
life on it, if these means shall be just, proper, and 
constitational, the friends of the administration will 
cheerfully yield them their most cordial and hearty 
support. Weconfess that we know no other re- 
medies for the ills complained of than those we 
have already suggested. And if the gentlemen in 
the opposition have it in their power, as they would 
have us and the country believe, of proposing an 
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eflicacious and constitutional remedy, for heaven’s said to reside. Some have attempted to locate it in 
’ 


sake let them tellus what itis! If there be a balm 
in Gilead—if there be a physician there—let him 
administer the balm to our afflicted country. Do 
not, I beseech you, gentlemen, do not any longer 
keep secret your political catholicon, like quack 
physicians; but, like good and true patriots, make it 
publicly known, that it may be employed for the 
healing of the nation. 

My colleague has pronounced the Sub-Treasury 
system unconstitutional, but did not attempt to prove 
itso. Now, sir, by way of a set-off, I pronounce 
unconstitutional the substitute of my colleague, a 
national bank; and so I shall endeavor to prove it, 
by calm and dispassionate argument. A national 
bank being the principal antagonist measure to the 
bill under discussion, I shall confine my remarks 
principally to that subject; and, as this is the only 
point that has not been fully and thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the progress of this debate, there will be 
the greater propriety in this course. I shall, there- 
fore, attempt to argue at length this part of the sub- 
ject. . 

I can find no authority in the Constitution for 
granting charters of incorporation, of whatever 
name, kind, or description; and no honorable gen- 
tleman, I presume, will hazard the declaration that 
such power is directly given to Congress by the 
Constitution. The most hardy and reckless advo- 
cates of a national bank have never ventured to 
affirm that such power was specific and direct—that 
the warrant was express. They all resort to the 
doctrine of implication and construction. Sir, let 
‘us examine this doctrine; let us take up the Consti- 
tution ir a spirit of honesty and soberness, and see 
what clause of that instrument, if any, vests in 
Congress even an implied power to incorporate a 
national bank. 

Sir, lam aware of the vastness of the subject 
which I propose to examine. Iam aware that the 
constitutionality of a national bank has been re- 
peatedly discussed hy the most eminent jurists and 
statesmen of the nation. And Iam also aware that an 
attempt, on my part, to grapple with a subject of 
such magnitude, and under such circumstances, 
will be attributed by many to a want of discretion, 
if not toa culpable vanity. Beitso. I conceive 
itto be my duty—I know it to be my righi—to 
express my views fully on this subject; and, al- 
though I may be unable to shed any additional 
light on this long agitated and vexatious question, 
vet I will, nevertheless, state the arguments and 
considerations which exert a controlling influence 
on my judgment. Permit me then, sir, to call, for a 
moment, the attention of the committee to the pe- 
culiar character of onr Government. It is con- 
ceded by all parties, I believe, to be a Governmen 
of limited and specified powers; which powers are 
expressly prescribed by the Constitution. © To the 
Constitution then,and to the Constitution alone, must 
Congress look for all and every power they would 
exercise. Unless, therefore, the power to grant 
charters of incorporation be expressly granted by 
the Constitution, the exercise of such power, on 
the par tof Congress, would be a violation of that 
instrument. But, say gentlemen, although we do 
not pretend to assert, that the power to incorporate 
is given in direct terms to Congress by the Consti- 
tution, we contend, nevertheless, that such power 
is derived by fair and legitimate construction. But, 
when the advocates of this doctrine have been 
called upon io designate the clause of the Consti- 
tution which confers on Congress the power tu 
incorporate a bank, they have been sadly puzzled 
to comply with the requisition, but have wandered 
and wandered from articie to article, and from 
clause to clause, seeking in vain for authority. 
When driven from one position they flee to 


another; ever vacillating; never fixed in their views; | 


never satisfied with their own, nor with each 
other’s arguments. No unity of opinion prevails 
among them as to the particular clause in the 
Constitution, where this doctrine of construction 
and implication, authorizing acts of incorporation, is 
to be found; but, like certain deluded ones of old, 
one eries, lo! it is here, and another, lo! it is there; 
when, as was the case with the asses of Kish, it 
happens to be “nowhere.” Bat, sir, let us examine 
those parts of the Constitution where this power is 





the first article of the eighth section of the Cunsti- 
tntion, which gives Congress the power “ to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare, of the United States.” The 
power to “lay and collect taxes” and to “ pay the 
debts of the United States,” in other words, the 
power to raise‘and appropriate money, and the 
power to grant charters of incorporation, | believe 
never have been, and I presume never will be, re- 
garded as synonymous, even by the most desperate 
““constructioniMs.” ‘Those, therefore, who pretend 
to find authority to grant charters of incorporation, 
in the article ander consideration, must Jook for it 
in the words “ common detence and general wel- 
fare.” Anditis from these words that some pre- 
tend to derive the power to incorporate a national 
bank. Can those who have contended for 
this construction have considered well of the 
consequences which must inevitably follow from 
an exercise of such implied powers? Have 
they reflected, that, by giving to these words the 
construction they contend for, they render the enu- 
merated powers of the Constitution nugatory? that 
they virtually annul the powers reserved to the 
State Governments? break down a!'l the constitu- 
tional guards designed to protect the rights of the 
States, and of the people, and make the Constitu- 
tion itself, in the hands of Congress, what clay 
would be in the hands of the*potte:? And, lastly, 
have they considered that this doctrine is flatly 
contradigted by the tenth amendment to the 
Cede, un, which expressly declares that ‘ the 
powef not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to. the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the.people? General iLamiiton, latitudinarian as 
he was on the subject of construction, had too 
much regard for his reputation to give to the 
words, ‘“‘to provide for the common defence and 
gencral welfare,” a construction that would confer 
on Congress powers not enumerated in the Consti- 
tution. By reference to his report on manufactures, 
it will be found that ie confines, in every instance, 
the application of these words to the power given 
by the first sentence of the clause; and in this par- 
ticular Mr. Jefferson agrees with him. The lat- 
ter, in adverting to this subject, calls it “a gram- 
matical quibble, which has countenanced the Gene- 
ral Governmentiin aclaim of universal power. For,” 
continues he, ‘‘in the phrase to lay taxes, lo pay the 
debts, and provide for the general welfare, it is a 
mere question of syntax, whether the two last 
infinitives are governed by the first, or are distinct 
and co-ordinate powers; a question unequivocally 
decided by the exact definition of powers imme- 
diately following.’ Sir, I conceive that the clause 
of the Constitution under consideration admits of 
but two constructions: the one limiting the pow- 
ers of Congress, as contended by General Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Jefferson; the other, conferring 
on Congress powers incompatible with the spirit, 
and utterly subversive of all the express pow- 
ers of the Constitation—powers independent of, and 
param unt to, the Constitution itself—powers inde- 
finite, boundless, omnipotent. If the latter ccn- 
struction be admitted, the will of Congress, and not 
the Constitution, is the law of the land. Or if, 
peradventure, Congiess should think it expedient 
to revert to the Coustitation at all, it would only 
be necessary to refer to that part of it containing 
the cabalistic words “common defence and gene- 
ral welfare;” and as these words, according to 
certain commentators, convey a plenary power ou all 
subjects, and are applicable to all cases that come 
within the jurisdiction of the national legislature, 
it would be quite unnecessary to look further. 
This would be economical, withal—saving much 
precious time to the people’s representatives, which 
otherwise might be squandered im wandering about 
the constitutional kingdom in search (as well search 
fur the lost pleiad) of the enumerated powers, 
which, unfortunately, have been swallowed up by 
the implied powers discovered in the words “com- 
mun defence and general welfare.” Let us sup- 
pose the docirine here combatted to be established 
and carried out into practical legislation. Co 
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if these Treasury drafts be issued for circulation, 
as I presume will be the case. They furnish more 
than enouzh of medium for the collection of oar 
revenues. The banks, Mr. Chairman, can not resume 
specie payments generally until the foreign debt is 
nearly or wholly liquidated. When that is done, 
if they will elevate the valat of their currency to 
the par of specie, partly by curtailing their circu- 
lation gradually, and within the limit of the pre- 
sent discount upon their paper, and parily by a 
judicious command of exchanges for converting 
their own obligations, they may then safely resume 
specie payments. Whenever their paper will com- 
mand its par in specie in the market, they may 
safely undertake to” give specie for it themselves. 
This L believe to be the only true mode of effecting 
the resumption, and this operation is entirely inde- 
pendent of the fiscal action of the Government. 
Rely upon it, sir, that a speedy resumption of spe- 
cie payments by any other means would be imprac- 
ticable, without producing more distress than we 
have yet seen in the community. To take their 
depreciated paper in payment of the public dues, 
would rob them of all indneement to resume, as 
the Government credit would thus be worth more 
to them than it would be if their paper was con- 
vertible. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that [ have this day pre- 
sented views which, if true, will disturb the dream 
of those who believe that an infasion of banking 
medium, like the fabled juice of Medea, will reno- 
vate the body politic, and restore to age the vigor 
and freshness of youth. I know, sir, that there are 
many who will view my opinions as wild and ex- 
travagant. But I am willing to leave the issue be- 
tween us to the arbitration of time and future ex- 
perience. I am aware, too, that you cannot touch 
a fibre of one of the cords imposed upon trade, by 
the restrictive system, without exciting a host in 
opposilion. sur, sir, mm a contest upon the great 
principles of free trade, I am willing to enlist for 
the war. I feel that they must succeed, because I 
trust to the power of truth. Its pace may be 
hobbled, but its march will stil! be onward. Yes, 
sir, it will be onward and onward, until the people 
awake to a sense of the injustice which imposed 
fetters upon the free spirit of American enterprise. 
I hope yet, su’, (0 see the day when the captive will 
throw its hands loose from their bonds, and pro- 
claim in joyful exultation to the world, that it is 
Sree—free to pursue the impulses of its own genius, 
free to take the direction of its own interest, and 
ready to put forth the whole of its mighty energies 
to the fulfilment of the proud destiny which will 
then await it. 





SPEECH OF MR. MOORE, 
Or New York. 


In the House of Representatives, October 13, 1837— 
In Committe? of the Whole on the bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers. 

Mr. MOORE aildressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Cuainman: It is with a deerse of reluctance 
that I solicit the indulgence of the committee at 
ihis late period of the session. It is well known 
that, since I have had the honor of a seat in this 
House, | have troubled it but seldom with remarks 
of my own. Indeed, I have long considered it 
neither proper nor respectful in any member of 
any legislative body to engross the time to be de- 
voted to public business in speech-making, unless 
the speaker have it in his power to impart some 
important mnformation, or shed new light on the 
subject of debate. And here, sir, I feel bound to 
confess, that were I now to be governed strietly by 
this rule, I would have refrained from participating 
in this discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that such is the 
poor and unprofitable fashion of the timessthat, 
unless the people’s representatives occasionally 
make long and lusty speeches, they are but too 
liable to incur the people’s displeasure. And for 
this reason they often deem it expedient to make 
elaborate speeches on some given subject, that 
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shall, when printed, occapy so many columns of a 
newspaper, or so many pages of a pamphlet. In 
order to comply with this requisition, the member 
is often compelled, especially when the subject 
does not happen to be a very fraitful one, or the 
speaker does not chance to possess that kind of 
creative power which can produce something out 
of nothing, so to draw out and dilute his ideas, 
that the reader, shou'd he judge from their texture 
and gossamer properties, would be liable to con- 
claude that, like the spider’s web, they had been 
span rather from the bowels than the brain. The 
cause of this evil, sir, lies, in a great measure, 
with the people themselves. The representative, 
unless he inflicts some half dozen speeches upon 
the body to which he may belong in the course of 
a session—whether called for «7 =** sh-*=~* 
the purpose or not—returns 
under the apprehension that he 
their hands the gratifying weleo 
good and faithful servant.” Th 
therefore, must either make up 
with the current of public opini 
orto remain silent, and sink 
and as legislators, like othet mr 
moved by self-love, pride, and 
upon which hang the fever of tl 
stimulate men to action—tiey @ 
consult their own, rather (Han ; 
rest, and to embarrass the Bisii € 
by making speeches designéd fo 
and their own political aggre 
intend no disrespect to the mer 
nor to the people who send ther 
of a custom which I conceive to 
to censure; I speak of men as J 
they are. I am aware, sit, of 
these remarks, and will not fart 
of the committee by pursuing th 

Previously to approaching th 
before the committee, I will bri 
remarks of the gentleman fir 
(Mr. Naylor,) who has just-ta 
has paid high and deserved, 
workingmen of the north—to the 
to their integrity. To those se 
most cordially responded. He: 
to be a workingman; he professe 
the interests of workingmeng bh 
energetically in their behalf; But 
against every measure which the 
ing the present session he hag. v 
States Bank; he has expressed h 
vote azainst the bill on youffab 
that the workingmen are @ppo: 
States Bank; that they are im fa 
bill, so called; and I feel justif 
ninety-nine out of every hundre: 
favorable to this bill. Sir, the 
stand to the laboring classes ena 
their views on this subject. Ta 
spondence with workingmem i 
the Union; and I know that an 
nion and of sentiments in its fave 
them. Sir, I can not conceivel 
gentleman can reconcile his pr 
‘practice. If he knows the feelings ane thejopi+ 
nions of the workingmen as. he ought to know 
them, and if he estimates their intelligence and 
their integrity as he professes to estimate them; 
why then does he go counter to their views and to 
their will? Sir, the laboring classes have had too 
many such advocates! They have been too often 
flattered and betrayed by politicians! Too often 
deceived by those who caressed and bepraised 
them! But, sir, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, not content with eulogizing the laboring men 
of the north, has made a false issue with the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) 
by misrepresenting his views. Sir, what was 
the position taken by the gentleman fr ™ South 
Carolina? 1 understood him to say tsa! the in- 
corporate monopolies of the north were inimical 
to the interests and the liberties of the laboring 
classes; were calculated to abridge their natural 
and political freedom, and to subject them to a 
moneyed aristocracy; and, for the expression of 
these sentiments, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanta has thought proper to rebuke him. But let 
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me tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the 
jaboring classes of the north are apprehensive . 
the very évils so ably depicted by the gentlem . 
from South Carolina. Look at their organs. pes 
sult their papers; and you will find that exclusiyg 


legis!ation—that the grants of chartered eas 


lies—are regarded by them as hostile to their .. 
terests, and dangerous to their liberties, And did 


not the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Previons | 
his election, and during the canvass, did not . mi 
timate his opposition to these very noneyed feo 
nopolies, now dignified by him under the litle of 


institutions? And how has he answered the pm 
pectations which he created by his professions} 


By voting fora United States Bank! By op 


sing the bill which propuses to dis 
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ranks of the democracy; when the old wigwam 
sounded with our respective voices; when we a:vo- 
cated the same measures and the same men; when 
we sang the same political hosannas, and worship- 
ped at the same political altar. But, sir, that tim: 
has passed; and my colleague, instead of joining 
with me inthe old rallying ery, chooses fo lift up 
his musical voice in a political palinode; and we 
now find ourselves planted foot to foot as political 
opponents, instead of standing shoulder to shoulder, 
as political associates, as we were wont to stand. 
In the course of his remarks, my colleague dis- 
coursed right eloquentiy on the calamities of the 
times and on the sufferings of the peeple. But on this 
topic he is not singular nor alone. All his whig 
brethren have strenuously emulated each other in 
their extraordinary professions of peculiar love for 
the patient people. When I reflect on the wonder- 
ful solicitade manifested by the members of the 
opposition for the welfare of the nation, I can not 


withhold an expression of admiration at the patrio- 
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tic and benevolent spirit which pervades and warms 
and expand their benevolent bosoms. 

We have heard gentlemen from the East and the 
West, from the North and the South, mingling 
their notes of lamentation over the sufferings ot the 
anfortunate wherever found. Every fibre of their 
heads and hearts, every feeling of their souls and 
hodies, appears to be attuned to benevolence, and 
» vibrate with deepest sympathy at the calamities 
which they assure us have befallen our common 
country. Sir, these are honorable feelings, and 
highly creditable to human nature. Patriotism so 
exalted, philanthropy sO generous, sympathy so 
sincere, benevolence so pure, holy, and disinterested, 
_awnat fail to challenge our warmest admiration. 


4 
i 
/ Cg" Ka / 
wit tN 
all the sympathy. Snihiallesasiele 


For one, sir, { protest against such unwarranta- 
ble and unfounded pretensions. I am clearly 
against this additional monopoly. If the gentlemen 
really possess all the charity and benevolence which 
they claim, I trust that they will not be inexorable 
towards us; that they will not thrust us beyond the 
pale of hamanity; that they will not strip us of all 
the common attributes of civilized men, nor paint 
Us assavages or brutes, by representing us to be 
deaf or indifferent to the voice of distress. | Why 
stiould we be thus treated as guilty of the grossest 
injustice—of the most flagrant inhumanity? If the 
gentlemen of the opposition do not consider adequate 
the means of relief proposed by the Executive, let 
them suggest such as will be effective, and, my 
life on it, if these means shall be just, proper, and 
constitutional, the friends of the administration will 
cheerfully yield them their most cordial and hearty 
support. Weconfess that we know no other re- 
medies for the ills complained of than those we 
have already suggested. And if the gentlemen in 
the opposition have it in their power, as they would 
have us and the country believe, of proposing an 
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efficacious and constitutional remedy, for heaven’s |{ said to reside. Some have attempted to locate it in 


| sake let them tell us what it is!’ If there be a balm 
in Gilead—if there be a physician there—let him 
administer the balm to our afflicted country. Do 
not, I beseech you, gentlemen, do not any longer 
keep secret your political catholicon, like quack 
| physicians; but, like good and true patriots, make it 
publicly known, that it may be employed for the 
healing of the nation. 
| My colleague has pronounced the Sub-Treasury 
| system uncenstitutional, but did not attempt to prove 
| itso. Now, sir, by way of a set-off, I pronounce 
unconstitutional the substitute of my colleague, a 
| national bank; and so I shall endeavor to prove it, 
| by calm and dispassionate argument. A national 
emma ‘" ***\gonist measure to the 
| confine my remarks 
nd, as this is the only 
ly and thoroughly dis- 
3 debate, there will be 
ourse. I shall, there- 
th this part of the sub- 
1 the Constitution for 
oration, of whatever 
and no honorable gen- 
rd the declaration that 
n to Congress by the 
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sise of such power, on 

d be a violation of that 

instrament, But,;say gentlemen, although we do 
not pretend to assert, that the power to incorporate 
is given in direct terms to Congress by the Consti- 
tution, we contend, nevertheless, that such power 
is derived by fair and legitimate construction. But, 
when the advocates of this doctrine have been 
called upon to designate the clause of the Consti- 
tution which confers on Congress the power to 
incorporate a bank, they have been sadly puzzled 
to comply with the requisition, but have wandered 
and wandered from article to article, and from 
clause to clause, seeking in vain for authority. 
When driven from one position they flee to 
another; ever vacillating; never fixed in their views; 
never satisfied with their own, nor with each 
other’s arguments. No unity of opinion prevails 
among them as to the particular clause in the 
Constitution, where this doctrine of construction 
and implication, authorizing acts of incorporation, is 
to be found; but, like certain deluded ones of old, 
one eries, lo! it is here, and another, lo! it is there; 
when, as was the case with the asses of Kish, it 
happens to be “nowhere.” Bat, sir, let us examine 
those parts of the Constitution where this power is 


the first article of the eighth section of the Cunsti- 
tntion, which gives Congress the power “ to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 


pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 


and general welfare, of the Untied States.” The 
power to “ lay and collect taxes” and to “ pay the 
debts of the United States,” in other words, the 
power to raise‘and appropriate money, and the 
power to grant charters of incorporation, | believe 
never have been, and I presume never will be, re- 
garded as synonymous, even by the most desperate 
““constructionims.”” Those, therefore, who pretend 
to find authority to grant charters of incorporation, 
in the article under consideration, must look for it 
in the words “ common detence and veneral wel- 
fare.” And itis from these words that some pre- 
tend to derive the power to incorporate a national 
bank. Can those who have contended for 
this construction have considered well of the 
consequences which must inevitably follow from 
an exercise of such implied powers? Have 
they reflected, that, by giving to these words the 
construction they contend for, they render the enu- 
merated powers of the Constitution nugatory? that 
they virtually annul! the powers reserved to the 
State Governments? break down a!l the constitu- 
tional guards designed to protect the rights of the 
States, and of the people, and make the Constitu- 
tion itself, in the hands of Congress, what clay 
would be in the hands of thespotte:? And, lastly, 
have they considered that this doctrine is fatly 
contradigted by the tenth amendment to the 
Cena, on, which expressly declares that * the 
powe not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor probibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the.people? General ilamiiton, latitadimarian as 


he was on the subject of construction, had too 
much regard for his reputation to give to the 


words, ‘to provide for the common defence and 
gencral welfare,”’ a construction that would conte: 
on Congress powers not enumerated in the Consti- 
tution. By reference to his report on manufactures, 
it will be found that .e confines, in every insiance, 
the application of these words to the power given 
by the first sentence of the clause; and in this par- 
ticular Mr. Jefferson agrees with him. The lat- 
ter, in adverting to this subject, calls it “‘a gram- 
matical quibble, which has countenanced the Gene- 
ral Government'in aclaim of universal power. For,” 
continues he, ‘in the phrase to lay taxes, lo pay the 
debis, and provide for the general welfare, it is a 
mere question of syntax, whether the two last 
infinitives are governed by the first, or are distinct 
and co-ordinate powers; a question unequivocally 
decided by the exact definition of powers imme- 
diately following.’ Sir, 1 conceive that the clause 
of the Constitution under consideration admits of 
but two constructions: the one limiting the pow- 
ers of Congress, as contended by General Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Jefferson; the other, conferring 
on Congress powers incompatible with the spirit, 
and utterly subversive of-all the express pow- 
ers of the Constitution—powers independent of, and 
param unt to, the Constitution itself—powers inde- 
finite, boundless, omnipotent. If the latter con- 
struction be admitted, the will of Congress, and not 
the Constitution, is the law of the land. Or if, 
peradventure, Congiess should think it expedient 
to revert to the Coustitation at all, it would only 
be necessary to refer to that part of it containing 
the cabalistic words “common defence and gene- 
ral welfare;” and as these words, according to 
certain commentators, convey a plenary power all 
subjects, and are applicable to all cases that come 
within the jurisdiction of the national legislature, 
it would be quite unnecessary to look further. 
This would be economical, withal—saving much 
precious time to the people’s representatives, which 
otherwise might be squandered in wandering about 
the constitutional kingdom in search (as well search 
for the lost pleiad) of the enumerated powers, 
which, unfortanately, have been swallowed up by 
the implied powers discovered in the words “com- 
mon defence and general welfare.” Let us sup- 
pose the docirine here combatted to be established 
and carried out into practical legislation. Congress 
is applied to by a number of influential individuals 
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for an act of incorporation, granting to them 
and tw their successors and assigns for ever, the 
sole and exclusive right, extending to all the States 
in the Union, of smelting iron ore with anthracite 
coal, and of mannfacturing the same. 
morialists set forth in their petition the immense 
benefits that would result to the nation from their 
contemplated enterprise. They dwell upon the 
advantages incident to associated gapita!, and con- 
centrated wisdom and industry, They represent 
that the mining interest of the country would 
be benefitted in proportion to the extent of 
the monopoly—inasmuch as the products of the 
iron and coal mines would ever find a ready mar- 
ket at the company’s works; that the public in 
general would be enabled to obtain the manufac- 
tured articles at a much cheaper rate, and of a 
better quality; and that, in time of war, arms and 
ordnance could be furnished with greater facility, 
and of superior temper and calibre. The States, 
notwithstanding all these plausible representations, 
remonstrate—individuals remonstrate. The States 
urge that the grant would be a_ violation of 
their reserved rights, and the principle upon which 
the Union was founded; and demand of Congress 
the source whence the power is derive: to grant 
such charter of incorporation? Congress very 
complacently point them to the potent words 
“common defence and general welfare,” and 
the thing is settled. Individuals represent, that 
an equality of civil and political rights con\titute 
the basis of purely democratical governments; 
that none but equal laws can legitimately flow from 
the principle of equal rights; and that all laws, 
which invade that principle, conflict with the spi- 
rit of our institutions, and are, to all intents and 
purposes, legislative frauds upon the rights of the 
people; and, consequently, utterly destitute of con- 
stitational sanction. They further show, that an 
exercise of power, such as asked for by the peti- 
tioners, would confer exclusive privileges an‘ 
legislative favors—infringe on their natural an 
political rights—violate the sacred principles of 
justice and political equality, and, for this reason, 
be clearly unconstitutional. But Congress, regard- 
less of the truth and propriety of these representa- 
tions, grant the charter of incorporation, and when 
called upon to show their constitutional right to do 
so, triamphantly refer to the magical words “‘ com- 
mon defence and general welfare,” and there the 
matter ends. Ihave put this case for the purpose 
of illustrating the evils consequent upon an as- 
sumption of power, such as contended for by those 
who maintain that the clause we have been ex- 
amining authorizes Congress to establish a federal 
bank. Anil, as legislators are as much subject to 
infirmities as other men, and the world not having. 
as yet, approached that desirable state of which 
Plato dreamed—“ the perfectibility of man”—it is 
not only possible, but very probable, that ca-es of 
this kind might frequently happen. Nor can those 
who contend for the principle which merges al! 
power in the words “common defence and general 
welfare,” or, what amounts to the same thing—in 
the will of Congress—object to any case coming 
within that principle, however dangerous and per- 
nicious in its consequences. As this clause of the 
Constitution has been, anda is still, much relied on 
by the advocates of a United States Bank, I will 
take the liberty of introducing such authority in 
opposition to their views, as will, I trust, have 
weight, both with this house and the nation. The 
fourth resolution passed by the General Assembly 
of Virginia, in December, 1798, reads as follows: 
“That the General Assembly doth also express its deep 
regret thata epirit has, in sundry instances, been manifested by 
the Federal Government to enlarge its powers by forced con- 
structions of the constitutional charer which defines them: 
and that indications have appeared of a desiga to expound cer- 
tain general phrases, (which, having been copied from the very 
limited grant of powers in the former articles of Confeceration, 
were the less liable to be misconstrued,) so as to destroy the 
meaning 2nd effect of the particular enumeration which neces- 
warily explains and limits the general phrases; ani so as to 
consolidate the States, by degrees, into one sovereignty; the 
obvious tenlency and inevitable result of which would be to 


transform the present republican system of the United States 
into an absolute, v1, at best, a mixed monarchy.” 


Mr. Madison, in his report commenting on this 
csolution, observes: 

“The first question here te be considered is, whether a spirit 
haa, in sundry instances, been manifested by the Federal Go 


vernment to enlarge its powers by forced constructions of ihe 
gonstitutional charter, 


The me-. 


“The General Assemb'y having declared their opinion 
morely, by regretting, mm ceneral terms, that force! construc- 
tions tor enlarging the fe Jeral p »wers have taken place, it does 
not appear to the committee necessary 'o go into a specification 
of every iustance to which the resolution may allude. The 
alien and sedition acts, being particularly named m a succeed- 
ing resolution, are of course to be uaderstuad as inciuded in the 
allusion. Omitting others which have less cccupied public 
attention, or been less extensively regarded as unconstitutional, 
the resolution may be presumed to refer partucularly to the 
bank law, which, from the circumstances of its passage, as well 
as the latitue ofconstruction on which it is founded, strikes the 
attention with singular force; and the carriage tax, distinguished 
also by circumstances In its history, having a similar tendency.” 

. ° ° ° ° . : ° 


“1. The general phrases here meant must be those ‘ of pro- 
viding for the common defence and general welfare.’ 

“Ta the ‘Articles of Co sfederation,’ the phrases are used as 
followa,in Art. VITL: ‘All chargea of war, and all other expenses 
that shall be incurred for the common defence and general 
welfare. and allowed by the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, shall be detrayed out of a common treasury, which shall 
be eupplied by the several States, in proportion to the value 
of all land within each State, cranted to. or surveyed for, any per- 
son, as such land and the buildings and improvements thereon 
shall be estimated, according to such mode as the United States 
in Congress assembled shal! from time to time direct and 
appoint.’ 

“In the existing Constituiion, they make the following part of 
sec. 8: ‘ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the United Siates ’ 

“This similarity in the uze of the phrases in the two great 
federal charters, might well be considered as rendering their 
meaning levs liable to be misconstrued in the latter, because it 
will searcely be said that, in the former, they were ever under- 
eond to be either a general grant of power, or to authorize the 
requisition or application of money by the old Congress to the 
common defence and general welfare, except in cases after- 
wards enumerated, which explained and lim te.) their meaning; 
and ifsuch was the limited meaning aitached to these phrases 
in the very instrument revised and remodelled by the present 
Constitution, it can never be supposed that, when copied into 
this Constitution, a different meaning ought to be attached to 
them. 

“That, notwithstanding this remarkable security against 
misconstruction, a design has been indicated to expound these 
phrases in the Constitu ion, so as to destroy the effect of the 
particular enumeration of powers by which it explains and 
limits them. must have fillen under the obseivation of those 
who haveattended tothe course of public transactions. Not to 
multiply proofs on thie subject. it will suffi-e to refer to the 
debates of the federal legislature,in which arguments have on 
different occasions been drawn, with apparent effect. from these 
phrases in their indefinite meaning.’’— Elliot’s Debates, vol. 
1, pp. 577—3. i 


Again: the same distinguished personage, in a 
letter to Mr. Stevenson, dated November 27, 1830, 
in which he examines the origin and progress of 
the clause under consideration, remarks that: 


“ A special provision, says Mr. Madi<on, could not have been 
necessary for the debts of the new Congress; for a power to 
provide money, anda power to performcertain acts,of which 
money is the ordinary and appropriate means, must, of course, 
carry with themapowerto pay the expense of performing the 
acts. Nor was any special provision for debts proposed, till 
the case of the revolutionary debts was brought into view; and 
itis a fair presumption, from the course of the varied proposi- 
tions which have been noticed, that but forthe old debts, en ! 
their association with the terms, ‘common defence and general 
welfare,’ the clause would have remained, as reported in the 
first draught of a constitution. expressing generally ‘a power in 
Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,’ 
without any addition of the phrase ‘to provide f r the common 
defence and general welfare’ With this addition, indeed, the 
language of the clause being in confermity with thatof the 
clause m the articles of confederation, it would be qualified, as 
in those articles, by the spe ification of powers subjoined to it. 
But there is sufficient reason to suppose, that the terms in 
question would not have been intro 'uced, but for the introduc- 
tion of ‘he old debts, with which they happened to stand ina 
familiar, though inoperative relation. Thus intreduced, how- 
ever, they pass undisturbed through the subsequent stages of 
the Constitution. 

“Tf it be asked, why the terms ‘cammon defence and gene- 
ral welfare,’ if not meant to convey the comprehensive power, 
which, taken literally, they express, were not qualified and ex- 
plained by some reference to the particular power rudjoined, 
the answer is at hand, that although it might easily have heen 
done, and experience shows it might be well if it had been 
done, yet the omission is accounted for by an inattention to 
the phraseology, occasioned, d-ubtless, by the identity with the 
harmless character attached to it in the instrument from which 
it was borrower. 

* But may ic not be asked with infinitely more propriety. and 
without the porsibility of a satisfactory answer, why, if the 
terms Were meant toembrace not only all the powers par- 
tariicularly expressed, but the indefinite power which has been 
claimed under them, the in ention was not so declared; why, 
on that supposition, so much critical labor was employed in 
entmerating the particular powers, an ! in defining and licniting 
their extent?” 


“The obvious conclusion, to which we are brought, is, that 
that these terms, copied from the articles of confederation, 
were regarded in the new, as in the old instrument, merely as 
general terms, explained and limited by the subjoined specifica. 
tions, and therefore requiring no critical attention or studied 
precaution.” H é 

“Mr. Wilson, justly distinguished for his intellectual powers, 
being deeply impressed with the importance of a bank at such 
acrésis, published a small pamp let, entitied ‘Considera‘ions 
on the Bank of North America,’ in which he end:arored to 
derive ‘he power from the nature of the Union in which the 
colonies were declared and became indepen 'ent States: and 
also from the tenor of the ‘articles of conf deration’ them- 
selves. But what is particularly worthy of notice is, that with 
all his anxious search in those articles for such a power, he 
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never glanced at the terms ‘common defence and ge ial ton 
fare,’as a source of it.”— Elliott's Debates, vol. 4, p;, gig" 
And here, sir, I think I may safety rest this par 
of the subject. p= 
The second paragraph of the Sth section of the 
Constitution, which vests in Congress the power fio 
borrow money on the credit of the United Stajes » 
has also been appealed to by the friends of a ya. 
tional bank. But as nothing like an argument a 
ever been adduced in support of this position, as » 
resis upon mere conjecture, without the shadow 
of authority to support it, and asa bill to charter 
a bank is not a bill to borrow money, I will po 
trouble the committee with any further remarks On 
this point, but proceed to examine the third para- 
greph of the 8th section of the Constitution, Which 
gives Congress the power “To regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, among the several States, anq 
with the Indian tribes.” This clause has beey 
appealed to by the advocates of internal improve. 
ments, as authorizing Congress to construct oad 
and canals, &c.; it has also been appealed to by 
the friends of the tariff system, “as vesting jp 
Congress an implied power to protect our do. 
mestic manufactures; and lastly, it has been 
appealed to, as authorizing Congress tu esta. 
blish a United States Bank. Now, sir, in my 
humble opinion, the power to regulate coumerce, 
does not include the power to make internal im. 
provements of the character just noticed—to pro- 
tect manufactures by imposing a tariff—nor to esta. 
blish a national bank. Neither the clause imme. 
diately under consideration, norany other found in 
the Constitution, authorizes Congress, in my judg- 
ment, to do either of those three things. Sir, is ix 
meant to be affirmed, that the power to “regu!ate 
commerce” includes the power to regulate the cur- 
rency of the several States? If so, then is Congress 
authorized, under the power to “reguiate com. 
merece,” to regulate the issues of ali the State 
banks—for these constitute the principal currency 
of the country: on the other hand, if it be meant 
that Congress have not the power, under this clause 
of the Constitution, to regulate the currency, how 
can it b2 said that Congress are thereby authorized 
to charter a bank for the purpose offregulating com- 
merce, when the only objec: of a national bank, as 
we are told, is to_regulate and equalize the ex- 
changes and currency of the country? Again: if the 
power to “regulate commerce” includes the power 
to incorporate a bank, why may it not also inclade 
the power to grant charters of incorporation for 
other purposes? Why not authorize Congress to in- 
corporate companies for objects of internal improve- 
ments, for manufactures, or, what would appear to 
be rather more congenial, for ordinary commercial 
purposes? “If Congress can, by this clause of the 
Constitution, authorize one set of men, under an 
act of incorporation, to deal in bank paper, they 
possess equally the power to authorize another set 
to deal in silks and satins, calicoes and ginghams. 
Nor can this position be controverted. The stock- 
holders and agents of a bank are as much trai- 
ficers and dealers in paper money, which is 4 
species of commercial commodity, as merchants 
are in broadcloths and cassimeres. If an act of 
incorporation, therefore, can be claimed in the one 
case, asa proper and necessary means to “regulate 
commerce,” it unquestionably can in the other. 
Put the clause in question confers no sich power. 
The power to “regulate commerce,” and the power 
to grant charters of incorporation are separate and 
distinct. The former is conferred by the Constitu- 
tion, the latter isnot. Sir, what was the nature 
of the power which the framers of the Constitution 
intended to confer on Congress by this clause? 
Evidently, to authorize Congress to prescribe or 
establish certain rules by which commerce shold 
be governed. But will it be pretended that the 
authors of the Constitution meant that this power, 
which they vested in Congress alone, should be 
transferred by Congress to an incorporated com- 
pany? Thata chartered company should possess 
the exclusive power of regulating the commercial 
interests of the nation? of prescribing rules for i's 
government? vf determining the princ:ples on which 
it should be conducted? and thus place one of the 
great interests of the country beyond legislative 
and constitutional control? No one, I presume, 
will say, in direct terms, that such was the inten- 
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~. of the framers of the Constitution; and yet 
er" sthe inevitable result to which the doctrine of 
o rection’, here combaited, leads. If such rules 
ce astruction prevail, it will be impossible to de- 
‘ limits of the power of the Federal Govern- 
. under the clause, “Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce,” &c. I will conclude my 
remarks on this clause, by reading from Mr. Jef- 
ferson’S official opinion on the constitutionality of 
3 United States Bank, the follow extract: 


«Ty erect a bank, and to regulate commerce, are very dif. 
sacts. He who erects a bank creates a subject of com- 
ee its bills; so does he who makes a bushel of wheat, or 
= adollar out of the mines. Yet neither of these persons 
vi commerce thereby. To make a thing which may be 
pele and sold, is notto prescribe regulations for buying and 
eelling. Besides, if this were an exercise of the power of 
culating commerce, it would be void, as extending as much 
aA internal commerce of every State, as to its external. For 
a ower given to Congres by the Constitution, does not ex- 
pa to the internal regulation of the commerce of a State, 
that is to say. of the commerce between citizen and citizen,) 
which remains exclusively with its own Legislature ; but to its 
external commerce only, that is to say, its commerce with 
anoier State, or with foreign nations, or with the Indian tribes. 
Accordingly, the bill does not propose the measure as a ‘regula- 
tion of trade,’ but as ‘productive of cousiderable advantage to 


trade.’ ’ 

Some have attempted to locate the power to in- 
corporate a national bauk—Mr. McDuftie, for ex- 
ample, in his report of 1830, as chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means—on the fifth arti- 
cle of the eighth section of the Constitution, which 
zives Congress the power “‘to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures :” 

“The power to ‘coin money and fix the value thereof,’ isex- 
ressly and exclusively vested in Congress. This grant was 
evidently intended to invest Congress with the power of regu- 
lating the circulating medium. Coin’ was regarded, at the pe- 
riodof framing the Constitution, as synonymous with ‘cur- 
rency, as it was then generally believed that bank notes could 
caly be maintained in circulation by being the true representa- 
tive of the precious metals. The word ‘coin,’ therefore, must 
pe regarded as a particular term, standing as the representa- 
ive of a general idea.”"— Rep. H. R. 1st Ness. 2ist Cong. No. 
353, col. 3, p. 6. 

Now, sir, if “coin and currency are synony- 
mous,” signifying the same thing—if coin be cur- 
rency and currency coin, Congress is vested with 
the power “‘to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign currency.” According to 
ihis reading, Congress is authorized, not only to 
regulate the currency of this country, which con- 
sists principally of bank notes, butalso the currency 
of other nations, whatever symbols of industry they 
may select as mediums of exchange. The chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means appears 
to have been aS much at fault in his knowledge of 
the currency, properly considered, as of the charac- 
ter and powers of the Constitution; otherwise, he 
would not have confounded bank notes with coin— 
the pretended representative with the thing represent- 
td. Isay the pretended representative, because the 
amount of paper money afloat exceeds, at least, five 
times the amount of specie wherewith to redeem it. 
tis not, therefore, strictly speaking, a representa- 
tive of coin, or real money. It has become rather 
an instrument of speculation, than a measure or 
representative of value. The currency of a coun- 
ty,in order to be sound, as every political econo- 
mist knows, ought to be equal to the precious me- 
lals, or to consist of the metals themselves. But 
the paper currency of this country is, and was even 
during the existence of the late Bank of the United 
States, but the mere supposititious representative of 
property. ‘That paper money can never become a 
proper standard of value, is evident from the fact 
that it is constantly liable to fluctuation, deprecia- 
ton, expansion, and contraction. And would it be 
doing justice to the framers of the Constitution, to 
their sagacity and integrity, so to construe that in- 
sirument, or any part thereof, as to authorize 
Congress to make paper eredit, of whatever 
kind or description, a standard of value? The 
only standard or measure of value known to 
the Constitution is gold and silver; a standard, 
by the way, which has been recognised and 
adopted, from the earliest ages, by all civilized na- 
tions throughout the world. If Congress are au- 
thorized to incorporate a company, which shail 
possess the independent and sovereign right to coin 
‘r manufacture money, and regulate the value 
thereof, why may they not also invest such corpo- 
rations with power to control the commerce of the 
Country in all such exchangeable articles or com- 
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modities that may properly come under the stan- 
dard of weights and measures?) Why not go still 
farther—for if Congress can delegate to a corpora- 
tiun this prime attribute of sovereignty, the esta- 
blishment of a standard of value—wby not, say, 
extend it to every other specified power of the 
Constitution? For, 1 ‘repeat it, if Congress have 
the power, under this or any other clause of the 
Constitution, to delegate toa corporation of its own 
creating any one of the enumerated powers, they 
may, with equal propriety, delegate to it every 
other power. Let Congress recognise this con- 
struction, and what would be the consequence? Sir, 
we should no longer Le a nation of freemen, living 
under a free Constitution; but the slaves of soul- 
less corporations, An independent and irresponsi- 
ble power would be established in the land; the 
restraints and limitations imposed upon Congress, 
by the Constitution, would be overthrown; and the 
foundations of your Government not only rocked, 
but riven. 

Sir, let us examine a little farther the extraor- 
dinary argument urged by Mr. McDuffie in sup- 
port of his most extraordinary position. ‘‘ Coin,” 
says he, ‘‘ was regarded, at the period of framing 
the Constitution, as synonymous with currency, 
as it was then generally believed that bank notes 
could only be maintained in circulation by be- 
ing the true representatives of the precious me- 
tals.” What! sir, coin and currency—coin and 
paper money—coin and bank notes regarded as 
one and the same thing, as synonymous, at 
the time of framing the Constitution? What! 
“‘generally believed at that period,” that paper 
money was “‘the true representative of the pre- 
cious metals?” Sir, does not the whole his- 
tory of ‘‘that period’ coniradict these reckless 
and unfounded assertions? I appeal to the histori- 
cal recollections of every gentleman on this floor, 
if it does not. Is it not notorious that the framers 
of the Constitution were emphatically hard-money 
men? Is it not notorious that gold and silver are 
the only currency recognised by the Constitu- 
tion? Is it not known to all that Congress have no 
power, under the Constitution, to authorize any 
individual, company, or corporation, to issue fede- 
ral paper money?’ Every part of the Constitution 
which relates to the subject of money is clear, 
explicit, and unequivocal. The intention of the 
framers of the Constitution on this subject, is not 
oniy made manifest by the letter of the Constitution 
itself, but also by a law passed immediately afier 
the meeting of the first Congress under the Con- 
stitution, which defines the kind of money to be re- 
ceived by the Federal Treasury. This law pro- 
vides “‘ that the fees and duties payable to the Go- 
vernment, shall be received in gold and silver coin 
ONLY.” This statute, be it remembered, was 
passed within one month after Congress had assem- 
bled. And again, the law in reference to that part 
of the revenue accruing from the sale of the public 
lands, passed in 1800, declares that specie and 
evidences of the public debt, shall alone be received 
in payment of snch lands. These two acts relating 
to the subject of the federal revenue, passed imme- 
diately after the adoption of the Constitution, ought, 


that instrament, so far as the point immediately 
under consideration is concerned. If the members 
of the first Congress regarded paper inoney and 
“coin” as synonymous, why did they enact that 
gold and silver coin only should be received in pay- 
ment of the federal revenue? If they eren corside- 
red paper money, or bank notes, as synonymous 
with coin, as contended by Mr. McDuffie, they 
appeared, at all events, to discriminate between 
paper coin and gold and silver coin, by making the 
latter only receivable in payment of the public dues. 
So that “ gold and silver coin,” and not paper evin, 
appear to be the only currency known to the Con- 
Stitution, or to the laws of Congress which define 


the federal revenues. 


I would now call the attention of the committee 
for afew moments, to the last paragraph of the 8th 


effect the foregoing powers.” 


and must be, regarded as unerring interpreters of | 


the kind of currency to be received in payment of 


section of the Constitution: “To make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper to carry into 
It will not be pre- 
tended, I apprehend, that this clause vests in Con- 
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gress any new substantive power; or that itin any 
wise supersedes or invalidates any one of the enu- 
merated powers. This position would be too ex- 
travagant, too monstrous, for even modera sophists 
to take. It will, I trust, be conceded, that the 
powers comprehended in this clause are subordi- 
nate and incidental ia their nature, merely confer- 
ring on Congress the right to exercise such means 
as shall be strictly necessary and proper to execute 
the express powers; or, without which, the powers 
expressly granted cannot be carried into effect. 
This peint yielded, as yielded it must be, the ques- 
lion arises, whether a national bank be a necessary 
and preper mean to carry into effect any of the 
specified powers? In order to show thai it is neces- 
sary, essential, indispensab/e, it must be made to ap- 
pear that the enumerated powers can not be carried 
into effect independent of a national bank. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that they can, one and all. 
And, in the second place, in order to prove that a 
national bank is a proper mean, it must be shown 
that the power to create it is an incidental, and nog 
a substantive power; which, | apprehend, can not be 
done. No, sir, it cannot be shown that the power 
to grant charters of incorporation, is merely an 
incidental or subsidiary power. Among all the 
powers enumerated in the Constitution, I defy gen~ 
tlemen to designate a solitary one that is capable of 
being wielded with more potent effect; not for good, 
but for evil. If Congress possess the power to 
grant a charter of incorporation, in their national 
capacity, in one case, they do in another. If they 
possess it at all, they possess. it without limit, and 
can extend it, whenever they think proper, to any 
and every object whatever; Whether it be in dero- 
gation of State and individual rights, to a Missis- 
sippi land monopoly, to a monopoly of the trade 
of the Indies, or to the cod and whale fisheries. 
Sir, what is the distinguishing characteristics of in- 
corporations? ‘They are essentially aristocratic 
in their nature; being invested with exclusive 
privileges—privileges withheld from the rest of 
society. They are allowed to purchase and hold 
real estate; which the United States themselves can 
not do without obtaining the consent of the States. 
They are allowed to hold property in mortmain, 
and are capable of being so organized or constitu- 
ted as to change the course of descent in the several 
States; I mean where their corporate character is 
concerned. Nor is this all: so sacred are their 
| rights held, and so carefully guarded are they by 
| the legislature and judiciary, that they can not 
be reached by law without permission on their 





parts: nay, more, they are even placed beyond the 
control of future Legislatures—at least, such is 
the opinion of some. And yet we are told that a 
power to incorporate—a power of such great and 
fearful magnitude, and capable of producing so 
much mischief—is, after all, a mere incident of a 
power! Think you, sir, that if the members of the 
convention, who framed the Constitution, had con- 
sidered a national bank either a proper or necessary 
means to carry into effect any of the enumerated 
powers of the Constitution, that they would have 
rejected a direct proposition to establish a bank, or 
| refused to invest Congress with power \o grant 
charters of incorporation, of whatever description? 
Is it probabie that wise and patriotic men would 
have acted so inconsisientiy—so absurdly? “It is 
known,” says Mr. Jefferson, “ that the very power 
now proposed as a means, was rejected as an end, 
by the convention which framed the Constitution.” 
‘A proposition,” -he adds, “‘ was made to them to 
authorize Congress to open canals, and an amenda- 
tory one to empower them to incorporate.. Bat 
the whole was rejected; and one of the reasons of 
rejection urged in debate was, that they then 
would have power to erect a bank.” Here then, 
sir, is authority not to be questioned, not to becon- 
troverted, that the power to erecta bank, “ pro- 
posed as a means, was rejected as an end,” by the 
very authors of the Constitution itself. The fact, 
therefore, that the framers of the Constitution 
deliberately and designedly withheld from Con- 
gress the power to incorporate a bank, utterly ex- 
cludes the idea that such power was intended to be 
granted, either expressly or incidentally, specifical- 
ly or impliedly. To contend that a powet, inten- 


tionally withheld from Congress by the tramers of 
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the Constitution, can be rightfully exercised by Con- 
gress, is to outrage common sense, and all approv- 
ed rules of construction. Let the principle be once 
established, that neither the express letter of an in- 
strument, nor the evident intention of its author or 
authors, is to be taken as evidence of its meaning, 
and all written constitutions, contracts, laws, and 
charters, become a dead letter. I would entreat 
gentlemen to consider well before they give fur- 
ther countenance to such doctrines. I would re- 
spectfully remind them, that by disregarding the ex- 
press provisions of the Constitution, and the evi- 
dent intention of its framers, and resorting to con- 
struction and implication alone for authority, they 
wii! eventually raise up a monument of folly, 
which, if not as impious, will create as much con- 
fus.cn as that which towered on Shinar’s plain. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that I would deny 
the existence of all implied powers. I am aware, 
sir, that the convention, in framing the Constitu- 
tion, marked out and enumerated the principal ends 
of Government, without particularizing all the 
means by which these ends were to be secured. A 
discretionary power, to a certain extent, must ne- 
cessarily be left with Congress. ‘The Constitution, 
for example, has vested in Congress the power to 
raise and supportarmies. Butat what time armies 
are to be raised, to what extent, and for what cause 
this power is to be exercised, it has necessarily left 
to be determined by the National Legislature. 
Many other cases might be cited, where the ineans 
necessary to carry into effect the enumerated pow- 
ers are left to the selection of Congress. But the 
mean, or incidental power, ought, in all cases, to 
bear a due relationship to the specified power. It 
was well ‘remarked by a distinguished Senator 
(Mr. Clay) in debate, that: 

“In all cases where incidental powers are acted upon, the 
principal ant incidental ought to be congenial with each other, 
and partake of a common nature. The incidental power ought 
to be stric ly subordinate, and limited to the end proposed to be 
attained by the specified power. In other words, under the 
name ofaccomplishing one object which is specified, the ps wer 
implied ought not to be made to embrace other objects which 
are notepecificd in the Cofstitution. If, then, you could esta- 
blish a bank to collect and distribute the revenue, it ought to be 
expressly restricted to the purpose of such collection and distri- 
bution. 

“T contend that the States have the exclusive power to regulate 
contracts, to declare the capacities and incapacities to contract, 
and to provide as to the extent of responsibility of debtors to their 
creditors, If Congress have the power to erect an artificial 
body, and say itshall be endowed with the attributes of an indi- 
vidual—ifyou can bestow on this object of your own creation 
the ability to contract, may you not, in contravention of State 
rights, confer upon slaves, infants, and femes covert, the abil ty 
to contraci? And ityou have the power to say that an associa- 
tion of individuals snall be responsible for their debts only in a 
certain limited degree, whatis to prevent an extension of asimi- 
lar exemption to individuals?) Where is the limitation upon 
this power to set up corporations? You establish one in the 
heart of a State, the basis of whese capital is money. You may 
erect others, whose capital shall consist of land, slaves, and per- 
sonal estates, and thus the whole property within the jurisdiction 
of a State might be absorbed by these pelitical bodies. The exist- 
ing bank contends, that it is beyond the power of a State to tax it; 
aid, if this pretension be well founded, it is in the power of Con- 
gress, by chartering companies, to dry up all the sources of State 
revenue.”’ 

Yes, sir, the honorable Senator was right, when 
he said that the incidental power ought to be'strict- 
ly subordinate, and limited to the end proposed to 
be attained by the specified power. jHe was right 
in saying, that in all cases where incidental powers 
are acted upon, the principal and incidental ought 
to be congenial with each other, and partake of a 
common nature. And he would have been equal- 
ly right, had he added, that no means can be pro- 
per that are not compatible with the spirit of the 
Constitution and the genius of our Government. 

Sut Twill no longer detain the committee on this 
branch of the subject, having already shown, as I 
believe, beyond all cavil, that the clause which 
has been last examined does not confer on Congress 
power to incorporate a moneyed institution of any 
description. 

I will now proceed to examine arguments—not 
of a constitutional character, nor strictly applica- 
ble—but nevertheless frequently appealed to by 
the advocates of a national bank. I allude to that 
class of arguments which rests on precedent alone 
for support. ‘The friends and champions of a 
United States Bank, when no longer able to find 
legitimate support, when forced to abandon every 
constitutional position, seek refuge in the misty re- 


gions of precedent. The acts of former legislatures, , 


and the opinions of the Supreme Court, and not the ’ 
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Constitution, are appealed to for authority: and lo! 
King Precedent is anointed with the unction of in- 
fallibility, becomes the keeper of their consciences, 
and the object of their idolatry;his behests the laws, 
his standard the miss!etoe, which these political 
Druids venerate. But to vary the figure—what is 
there in the character or nature of precedent so 
sanative and holy that can heal all moral maladies, 
and justify all political transgressions? Or, where- 
fore is it, that precedent should fetter the intellect, 
destroy moral agency, and bear sway where rea- 
son and conscience should alone preside? Sir, 
would it not be well for those who have sworn to 
support the Constitution, to pause and reflect before 
they subscribe to a doctrine so- fraught with mis- 
chief, and so inimical to reason? 

It is alleged, by some of the servile brain-bound 
slaves of precedent, that Congress would be justifi- 
ed in chartering a bank, (at the present time,) 
whether authorized by the Constitution or not, be- 
cause similar institutions have hitherto existed. 
They contend, that inasmuch as those institutions 
weie established by Congress, submitted to by the 
people, acquiesced in ty the States, and sanctioned 
by the Supreme Court, that they were recognised 
by all the acts which imply the sanction of organic 
law. Sir, I can not, for one, yield assent to doc- 
trines so false, so loose, so licentious. I deny that 
the great body of the American people, the de- 
mocracy, are, or ever were, in favor of a charter- 
ed money monopoly, whether State or National. 
The insinuation is a rank and insolent libel on their 
patriotism, their intelligence, and their integrity. 
No, sir, the frank and honest hearted democrats of 
this country utterly reject and*abhor the doctrine, 
that time or precedent can sanctify iniquity, or 


| justify any infraction of the social compact. 


It is contended by another, but similar class of 
moralists, that the Constitution ought to be so con- 
strued, as to expand with the growth of the coun- 
try, and conform to its diversified and mutable 
relations. Against this doctrine, also, I enter my 
protest. It is too ductile to be either safe or 
sound; too liable to be drawn out to dangerous 
lengths, and bent to mischievous purposes. Sir, 
what is the nature of the obligation under which 
we act? What is required of us before entering 
upon our duties as representatives? It is required, 
by the Constitution, that “the Senators and Re- 
presentatives and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and _ judicial 
officers, both of the United States, and of the seve- 
ral States, shall be bound, by oath or affirmation, 
to support this Constitution.” Sir, the requisition 
is emphatic and positive—couched in langaage not 
to be misunderstood. Our duty is palpable—we 
can noterr ignorantly. We are bound, by all the 
obligations which an oath imposes, to “support THIS 
Constitution.” We are not required to ‘ support” 
the forced constructions that may be given by a 
pliant court, or by a careless or venal Legislature. 
We are not called upon to “support” a constitu- 
tion corrupted by congressional interpolations, or 
distorted and sophisticated by the legal mumme- 
ries of the bar or the bench. Nor are we obligated 
to support a constitution that may be construed to 
change with times and circumstances; that may 
grow with the growth, and decay with the decline 
of the country: but we are bound by our 
solemn oaths or affirmations to “support this Cun- 
stitution” in its purity and integrity, unsophisti- 
cated and uncontaminated. Sir, there are two 
classes of men in this world who rely upon precedent, 
and who seem to believe in its infallibility with 
a great deal of spiritand perseverance. The one, 
the morally lax, who have no objection to trans- 
gress, provided they can find a pretext in prece- 
dent; the other, the mentally indolent, who find 
less labor in adopting the opinions of others, than in 
analyzing and investigating for themselves; while 
the rigidly honest and intellectually industrious, 
spurn all mental tyranny, refusing, in all cases, to 
yield their assent but as the result of their convic- 
tion. Sir, let me not be misunderstood when I 
say that precedent is dangerous and pernicious; I 
mean that it is so when regarded as an obligatory 
rule in matters of legislation, and in the common 
affairs of life. In courts of justice, in the 
dispensation of civil and criminal law, it may, 
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to a certain extent, be advantageously referred 
to asa guide. For so diversified and), 
. : > Bene 5 m. 
plicated are the subjects of litigation, that it 
impossible for the legislator to anticipate ae 
provide for every case that may occur, }; bs 
comes the duty, therefore, of the judce the 
organ of the law, not only to proclaim the wri 
ten law of the land, but also to decide 
cases where no statutory provision has  beey 
made, as rehson and justice may dictate, Nor 
as a general rule, ought decisions thus made be 
lightly regarded by succeeding judges, especially 
in cases where the points in litigation are ana\,. 
gous. But, sir, while I willingly admit that ree 
cedent may be properly referred to as authori 
in the administration of the law, 1 utterly deny 
that it is necessarily obligatory upon legislatir, 
bodies. It matters not, therefore, whether a precs. 
dent in favor of a United States bank be found in 
the acts of former legislatures, or in the decision. 
of the Supreme Court; it is, in either case, incom. 
petent to control the acts of this body. Congres 
I trust, will never be willing to acknowledge thy 
binding force of precedent, in the decision of ggp. 
stitutional questions. But, sir, admitting, for the 
sake of argument, precedent to be good authority, 
what does it prove in this case? I apprehend tha 
it would rather make against, than in favor of. , 
bank. We find, in 1811, when a renewal of 
the charter granted in 1791 was applied for, tha 
its coustitutionality was discussed, and that the 
application was rejected. And further, when the 
bank petitioned Congress for time to wind up its 
affairs, the petition was referred to a committee 
who reported against the application, urging that 
it was unconstitutional, and the report was concur. 
red in. In 1813, when the subject of a bank 
was again before Congress, and while under discus. 
sion in the House of Representatives, a distin. 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Web- 
ster,) then a member of the House, declared jn 
his place, while opposing the bank, that the renew. 
al of the bank charter had been refused, because it 
was unconstitutional; and Congress again de- 
cided against a bank. In 1832, the bill to renew 
the charter granted in 1816 was vetoed by the 
late President, and subsequently rejected by 
Cengress, both alleging that it was unconstity- 
tional: So that the precedents, so far as the action 
of Congress is concerned, are equal. If refer. 
ence be had to the States, we shall find thata 
large majority of them have been opposed, on con- 
stitutional ground, to a United States Bank. What: 
ever authority, therefore, may attach to precedenl, 
makes againsta bank. But the Supreme Cour 
has decided that Congress have power to incor 
porate a bank; and these decisions are appealed to 
with as much apparent triumph by the advocates 
of a national bank, as if the decrees of that 
court were binding on Congress, and _ settle 
the constitutional question for ever. Sir, what are 
we to understand from this? Is it meant tole 
insinuated that the three departments of Gover- 
ment are not co-ordinate, and that the Judiciary 1 
clothed with the exclusive attributes of supit 
macy? that neither the Executive nor the Le 
gislative Departments are allowed to judge ol 
their own powers, when acting within their aj- 
propriate spheres, and in the diseharge of their 
official duties? Is it intended that the understand- 
ings, the oaths, and the consciences of the other 
two departments, are to be silenced and ovet- 
awed by the despotic fiat of the bench? This 
heretical, servile, and detestable doctrine, is indus- 
triously propagated, I am aware; no! boldly ané 
openly, but clandestinely and insidiously, by hints, 
inuendoes, and mysterious givings out. God for- 
bid, patriotism forbid, that it should ever 
acknowledged by the Executive or Legislative 
Departments, or received by the American people. 
For one, I reject it with disdain. I deny, and defy 
mortal man to prove, that the decision of the 
Supreme Court can settle a constitutional questot 
in any other than in a judicial sense. It can no! 
aflect legislation—can not control the decisions 0 
Congress, or of the Executive—can not control the 
sovereign and absolute power of the pecple, 
nor of their representatives. It is just as much 
the province of Congress, or of the Executive, 
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jecide upon the constitutionality of any matter that 
ay properly come before them for their action, as 
wa) for the Judiciary when it comes before them 
oe lecision. Congress is no more bound by the 
eel of the Supreme Jadges than are the judges 
ihe opinions of Congress. The Constitution vests 
«the judicial power in a Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior courts as Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish.” In all instances, there- 
‘ore, where suits are prosecuted in the cou rts of the 
United States, of which the courts have jurisdic- 
yon, and decided by the Supreme Court, all such 
decisions are final. That being the court of the 
iast resort, the parties can not appeal, but in all 
cases are bound to abide by such decision. But, 
as has been before remarked, no decision of the 
Supreme Court can be obligatory upon either of the 
other co-ordinate departments. When either is 
called to the discharge of its appropriate duties, 
that branch, and not the Supreme Court, is the 
judge, under the Constitution, of its own acts. Nor 
ate the decisions of the Executive or Legislative 
departments binding upon the judges of the Supreme 
Court, when acting within their appropriate spheres. 
So long as each of the several departments acts as 
a check upon the other, there is less danger of the 
abuse of power—whether springing from ignorance 
or unlawful ambition. Bat, it may be asked, how 
constitutional questions are to be settled in the 
event of a non-concurrence of opinion in the co-or- 
dinate departments?’ I answer—by the people 
through the ballot boxes. For let it be borne in 
mind, that this Government is emphatically a Go- 
yvernment of the people: it emanates from the peo- 
ple—its powers are granted by the people, and are 
to be exercised for their benefit; and, so far at least 
as the representative department is concerned, in 
pursuance of their instructions, whenever they may 
think proper to exercise the right. All the depart- 
ments of Government, the Executive, the Legisla- 
tive, and the Judiciary, were established by the 
people to transact their business, agreeably to the 
powers bestowed. Consequently, when contradic- 
tory opinions are entertained by the several depart- 
ments, with regard to the extent of their constitu- 
tional powers, the people are the only tribunal to 
which the matter in dispute can be properly re- 
ferred; and their decision, proclaimed through the 
ballot box, must be final and conclusive. I am 
aware, sir, that this doctrine will not be very popu- 
lar in certain quarters; but I conceive it, neverthe- 
less, to be in accordance with the genius and spirit 
ofour institutions, and maintainable upon ‘strict 
democratic principles. 

It being admitted, then, that the several depart- 
ments are co-ordinate, and their opinions, therefore, 
not binding upon each other, it remains to be con- 
sidered what weight is due to the decisions of the 
judiciary in favor of the constitutionality of a 
United States Bank? Sir, whatever importance I 
might te willing to attach to the opinions of such 
an enlightened tribunal on doubtful and intricate 
subjects, [am unwilling to concede to them a con- 
trolling influence in the decision of a question like 
the one under discussion, when I am furnished with 
awrilten Constitution for my guide, and in which 
every delegated power is distinctly and accurately 
delineated, both to the natural and the mental eye. 

Sir, [ have examined this instrument intently, 
anxiously, and, I trust, honestly ; but no where do 
I find in it a power to grant charters of incorpora- 
tion. Sir, I affirm, and hold that I am able to 
maintain, in defiance of all the arts of sophistry 
and mystification, that the convention which 
framed the Constitution did neither grant any ex- 
pressspower authorizing Congress to charter a na- 
tonal bank, nor intend that any power whatever, 
Whether incidental or otherwise, should be exer- 
cised for such purpose. And, further, that the con- 
vention positively rejected a direct proposition to 
empower Congress to incorporate a national bank, 
and repeatedly rejected written propositions to grant 
charters of incorporation. But let us first ex- 
amine fora moment the ground assumed by the 
judiciary, in arguing the constitutionality of a na- 
tonal bank. By reference toa decision had in the 
case of McCulloch against the State of Maryland, 

t will be found that the principles upon which 
the judiciary rely.are substantial the same which 
































the first Bank of the United States. The main 
point of the argument of General Hamil- 
ton, as well as that of the Supreme Court, in sup- 
port of the constitutionality of a bank, turns upon 
the alleged necessity of the measure. ‘The judges, 
as I understan:! them, acknowledge the absence of 
all express constitutional authority, admit that the 
power can only be derived by implication, and 
only exercised on the ground of a just necessity. 
That is,a bank is constitutional, if it be necessary 
to carry into execution any of the express powers; 
but, if not necessary to that end, or if that end 
can be attained by other appropriate means, then 
it is not constitutional, the power to incorporate 
not being expressly granted to Congress. Upon 
this hypethesis Congress have no constitutional 
power to charter a national bank, if sueh bank 
be not absolutely and indispensably necessary to 
the execution of a specified power. Query: 
Would even the necessity of the measure justify 
its adoption, without an amendment to the Con- 
stitution? But, sir, it yet remains to be shown 
that a natienal bank is an essential mean of 
executing any of the enumerated powers, and, 
until this be done, the opinions of the judiciary 
avail nothing. Whatever may be the general 
principle affirmed by them, their arguments 
neither make for, nor against, the constitutionality 
ef a national bank, It is affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, in the case already alluded to, that “the 
Government which has a right to do an act, and 
has imposed on it the duty of performing that act, 
must be allowed to select the means.” Sir, I 
am constrained to doubt the validity of this doc- 
trine, when carried to its full extent. Suppose we 
put it to the test. It is not only the right, but 
the duty of Congress, to “regulate com- 
merce.”” Does it follow that they have the 
right to make use of what means they please, 
in order to accomplish that end? If so, they may 
incorporate a company for that purpose, alleging 
that an act of incorporation is a necessary mean 
for the attainment of the end proposed; in other 
words, that the regulation of commerce could not 
be so well effected in any other way. And why 
not? There is no constitutional difficulty in the 
way that may not be surmounted with the ladder 
of construction. And if Congress should only hap- 
pen to think that a chartered company would be the 
best mean to “ regulate commerce,” what would 
there be to prevent such incorporation? According 
to the position assumed by the Supreme Court, you 
can first raise this power from an incident, and then 
consider it a principal—confer on it the power of 
legislative procreation, and authorize the mother 
institution to propagate her bastard progeny in 
every State and Territory in the Union. And why 
not, I say?) You have all the authority in favor of 
it which precedent can furnish, in the charter of the 
late United States Bank. That institution had the 
power conferred upon it by Congress of multiplying 
its progeny at pleasure. It had the power, by vir- 
tue of its charter, to establish branch banks, with- 
out the consent of the States, whenever and where- 
soever it pleased. It had the legislative power 
delegated to it by Congress, in defiance of the 
checks and restraints which the American Consti- 
tutions interpose, of ereating, at its option, other 
banks and other directors; and this power received 


the constitutional power to incorporate a moneyed 
institution, such as the late United States Bank, it 
ma also possesss the power to charter a cor- 
pany, and endow it with the faculty of legislative 
fecun lity, to regulate the commerce of the coun- 
try. Only let Congress adopt the principle 
that they have the pewer to select what means 
they please, in order to carry into execution a spe- 
cific power, and al! the limitations, all the restraints 
which the grant of delegated powers impose, are 
broken down and subverted forever. Sir, I must 
be permitted to say that I consider this doctrine not 
only false, but dangerous to liberty. The exercise 
of a discretionary power in the selection of means, 
must necessarily be limited to such means as are 
strictly proper; and no means that are incompatible 
with the principles upon which our Government is 
founded can be proper, however convenient they 


prevailed in 1791, and ushered into being 


the sanction of the judiciary. If Congress possessed 
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may be. A chartered monopoly is not, can not be, 
a proper mean to carry into effect any of the ends of 
a Government based on the principles of political 
equality. Would you consider the exercise of 
exclusive political privileges as an appropriate means 
to promote the principle of equal political rights? 
The idea is absurd upon the very face of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not wantotily assail the 
reputation of the judiciary. I trust that I am capa- 
ble of fairly and honestly appreciating the character 
of that enlightened and honorable tribunal. But 
however highly | may esteem them for purity of 
purpose and integrity of character, I can not, with 
the evidence before me, regard them as vnerring in 
judgment;; and | trust that the day is far distant 
when they will be recognised by Cong ess, or the 
American people, asa body of infallibles. Sir, I 
believe that L am justified in saying, thatthe circum- 
stances which surround and necessarily operate upen 
the American judiciary, are unpropitious to liberty; 
thb nature of their office, the tenure by which it 
is held, and the fact of their non-accounta- 
bility to the people, must—on the known prin- 
ciples of human nature—iave a tendency to ren- 
der them covetous of power, arbitrary and despotic. 
Nor is this all. Indectrinated from their youth in 
the principles and prejudices of English jurists; 
educated in English books; ever consulting English 
authorities; constantly familar with monarchical 
doctrines; in a word, all the laws of mental associ- 
ation, under which their intellects are reared and 
fashioned, are inimical to that boad-based and 
high-toned freedom which the American people de- 
light to cherish. Ner will the truth ef this position 
be doubted or denied, by those who are familiar 
with the history of the past; who have studied .the 
springs of human aetion; reflected upon the nature 
of human power; and observed its constant prone- 
ness to enlarge, or ovetleap its boundaries. But 
why appeal to hypotheses, when I can so readily 
summon facts to my aid? The history of the Su- 
preme Court is rife with destimony directly to the 
point. Bya careful examination and analysis of 
its decisions, it will be found, that they have, in 
most instances, leaned to the side of federal power; 
overlooked the rights of the citizen and of the States; 
and evinced a strong and uniform bias for a con- 
solidated Government. The alien and sedition 
laws—notoriously unconstitutional, and so pro- 
nounced by Mr. Jefferson and the American peo- 
ple—received the sanction of that court. ‘The sedi- 
tion, or “gag law,” made it an offence, punishable 
by indictment, to publish any thing which even had 
a tendency to bring into disrepute the officers of 
the Government; and many worthy and patriotic 
citizens were, in pursuance of that nefarious law, 
incarcerated for daring to complain of the oppres- 
sions of their rulers. And this law, unconstitu- 
tional as it was, and subversive of the rights of the 
citizens and of the principles of our Government as 
it was, received the judicial sanction of the Su- 
preme Court. Sir, 1 willhazard the declaration, 
and without the fear of contradiction, that, 
if all the principles which have received the 
sanction of the jndiciary, were now in full force 
and operation, the American people—bereft of 
all the blessings of a free Constitution—would, 
at this moment, be writhing under the un- 
mitigated oppressions of a heartless, ruthless des- 
potism. And, yet, sir, strange as it may appear, 
there are those among us, notwithstanding their 
knowledge of this truth, and notwithstanding all 
the judicial libels upon the Constitution, which are 
plain to their eyes and to their understandings, who 
still cleave to that tribunal with all the zeal and 
enthusiasm of infatuation—regard it as the exclu- 
sive depository of wisdom, of freedom, of patriot- 
ism—and its decrees as infallible, fixed, and immu- 
table, as the fiat of fate. ‘ 

But, sir, I will bring the decisions of the judi- 
ciary to a decisive test, viz: the intentions of the 
framers of the Constitution with regard to such in- 
stitution. And here, then, I wish it to be borne in 
mind, that the judiciary have uniformly admitted 
that the power to incorporate a national bank was 
not among the enumerated powers of the Constitn- 
tion, and that it could only be derived by implica- 
tion. In admitting that the power in question was 
an implied, and not an express power, they necessa- 
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rily assume that the framers of the Constitution 
iniended to vest in Congress a power which they 
omitted to specify; for surely it could not be pretended 
by an intelligent body of mea, such as compose 
our judiciary, that Congress possessed the con- 
stitutional power to do an act which the Con- 
stitution no where expressly authorizes, and 
which the framers of that instrument evidently 
intended to interdict. ‘This doctrine of construc- 
tion, therefore, rests entirely upon the known or 
supposed intentions of the convention which framed 
the Constitution. It is incumbent, therefore, on 
those who allege, in the absence of all direct au- 
thority, that Congress possess an implied power 
to incorporate a national bank, to show, at /east, 
that the convention did not intentiona!'y withhold 
the said power from Congress. Now, sir, if this 
can not be done, but, on the contrary, if it can be 
proved that the subject in question was agitated 
in the convention which framed the Constitution, 
that propositions were there made to invest Con- 
gress with power to charter a bank, and that all 
propositions having that object in view were re- 
jected by the convention, it necessarily follows, 
that Congress possess no such power, whether ex- 
press or implied—the decision of the Supreme 
Court to the contrary notwithstanding. I then 
take this ground: that, inasmuch as there is no ex- 
press constitutional authority given to Congress to 
charter a bank, and as the framers of the Consti- 
tution repeatedly and deliberately rejected all pro- 
positions to vest in Congress power to grant acts of 
incorporation of whatever description, that Con- 
gress, therefore, are as virtually and morally pro- 
hibited from granting a bank charter (inits national 
capacity) as if the Constitution contained an ex- 
press prohibitory clause with regard to it. I repeat, 
that thisis my ground; and if I can show that the 
framers of the Constitution did not intend to vest 
in Congress power to grant acts of incorporation of 
any kind, but designed/y withheld such power, then 
the constitutional right to charter a bank, does not, 
and can not, belong to Congress. In order to show 
what were the views entertained on the subject of a 
national bank, as well as of every other species of 
incorporation, ky the framers of the Constitution, 
it will be necessary toconsult the journal of the con- 
vention, as well as the statements of several of the 
delegates after the convention rose. But previous 
t» introducing these authorities, I will state—what 
is already known to the commiltee—that there were 
tvo parties in the convention, who held opposing 
views relative to the form and character of the Go- 
vernment proposed to be established. The one, 
advocated a supreme national or consolidated, the 
other, a federal form of Government. The /atter 
eventually triumphed. The friends of a supreme 
Government, after being defeated in all their direct 
efforts, endeavored to accomplish their purpose by 
indirect means, as fully appears by the following 
extract from ‘“Taylor’s New Views of the Consti- 
tution:” 

“August 18. It was proposed to empower the Legislature of 
the United Sates, (the word national is now dropt,) ‘to grant 
charters of incorporation in cases where the public good may 
require them, and the authority of a single State may be in- 
competent; to establish a university; to encourage, by proper 
ene provisions, the advancement of useful know- 
e ze and discoveries; to establish sensinaries for the promotion 
of literature and the arts and sciences; to grant charters of 
incorp ration; to establish tstitutions, rewards, and immu 
nilte 8, for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, and maru- 
factutes; and to regulate stages on the post-roads,’ which, with 
other propositions, were referred to the commitiee of July 23d. 

“September V4. * Quesiio To grant lettera of meorpora- 
tion for canals, etcetera; negatived. To establish a university; 
negatived.’ 

“Their rejection was a necessary consequence of substituting 
a Federai for the Nationa! Government, z ilously contended for, 
from the 29th of May tothe Mth of September. It was obvious 
that powers to establish corporations, prescribe the made of 
education, patronise local noprovements, and bestow rewards 
and immunities for the promotien of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, would: certain!y swallow up a Federal, and 
introduce a National Government.@§W hen, therefore, a federal 
sysiem obtained the preference, it would have been inconsistent 
with the high dezree of intelligence possessed by the members 
ot the convention, to have permitted their determination to be 
defeated by these indirect aliempts. This intelligence was 
assaijed by the soothing but insidious restriction, that the pow- 
ers to incorporate, grant exclusive privileges, and exercise 
every species of patronage, were only to be exercised “in cases 
where the public good may require it.” The same soothing 
but insidious argument is now addressed to the intelligence of 
the public, to justify an exercise of the very powers which the 
inielligence of the convention withheld froma Federal Govern- 
ment; and whether the promise of public good, has been 
fallacious or fulfilled by the monopolies of currency, of manu- 
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factures, and the extension of federal patronage, the public 
can decide. Yet, whatever may have been their temporary 
effect, it is obvious that the enlightened framers of the Const- 
tution considered the condition of public good, as an enlarge- 
ment, and not a restriction of power; and that it would defeat 
all the limitations of the Constitution, 4 which a Federal 
Government could be formed or sustained. I was a pretext 
which would fit every encroachment or usurpation; and no 
powers could be more indefinite and sovereign than those of 
granting exclusive privileges, bestowing rewards and immuni- 
ties upon the three comprehensive inierests of society, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures, and patronising capitalists, 
paupers, knowledge,and ignorance. Such a nest of powers,though 
exhibited as sleeping in the bed of public good, bore so strong 
a resemblance to the old bed of justice in France, which was the 
repository of evi! as well as good, thit they were all rejected, 
It was evident that they would he sufficient to re-hatch the 
strangled national form of Government; and the convention 
having finally preferred the federal form, thought that no good 
to the public could result from such powers, which would re- 
compense it for the evils it would sustain from the subversion 
of that form. The convention saw, that if Congress could 
exercise such powers for the public good, it might, upon the 
same ground, usurp any powers whatsoever, and in rejecting 
the propositions decided between investing that body with a 
general or limited federal authority. Hence the power to regu- 
late commerce was not intended to revive the rejected proposi- 
tions to empower Congress 19 bestow rewards upon agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures. Hence the rejected propo- 
sition to empower Congress to direct the exercise of the judicial 
power, can not enable it to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court; and, for the same reason, a power to make 
war can not revive the rejected power to make canals, or to 
perform any of those et ceferas, whatever they were, re- 
ferred to by the journal. If these sweeping and indefinite 
sovereign powers, or all powers thought by those who exercise 
them to be necessary for the public good, with an et cetera 
besides, though proposed and rejected, do yet pass to Congress 
under the Constitution, then the battle between the national 
and federal parties in the convention terminated quite contrary 
to the usual conrse of things; the vanquished were victorious, 
and the victorious were varquished; and if they were new 
alive, ene party would be as much surprised to discover that it 
had carried the consolitating propositions which it had lest. as 
the other that it had lost the federal principles which it carried. 
The spectacle of the slain rising up alive, and the living falling 
down dead, could not have been expected by either. 

“No powers can be more sovereign and arbitrary than those of 
deciding and doing whatever may administer to the public 
good. and of pilfering private property by privileges, partialitues, 
premiums, monopoles, rewards, and immunities; ner more 
capable of reaching any end. Wad the rejection of such pow- 
ers been unnecessary for the security of a federal form of 
Government, the convention might have still been justifiable 
for the act. as deeming them tyrannical, fraudulent, and op- 
pressive. Did the convention reject them in fact, and replant 
them in masquerade? I discern no evidence in the journal to 
excite such a suspicion. Colonel Hamilton, far from Ciscerning 
the supposed ingenuity of sinking a national form of Govern. 
ment in a lake of obscurity, to be fished up by a long line of 
constiuctions, when it might be safer to avow the intentions, 
seems to have quitted the convention in despair, soon after the 
failure of his project. Mr Randolph, undoubtedly influenced 
by having lost his plan also. refused to sien the Constitution. 
And though Mr. Madison and Colonel Hamilton both signed it, 
and Mr. Randolph supporte?it in the Virginia convention.jthey 
must have heen influenced by the patriotic motive of effecting 
some goa’, thoucdh they could not accomplish all which they 
attempted. These are strong reasons to prove that the gentle- 
men who hac contented for a supreme national Government, 
and of whose propositions for that purpose not one was adopted 
by the Constitution, did not imagine they had succeeded.” 


It appears that the indirect and insidious means 

(which were intended to be exercised through the 
medium of incorporations and exclusive privi- 
leges) of the consolidationists, to establish a su- 
preme national Government, shared the same fate 
in the convention, as did their more open and di- 
rect efforts. But, sir, let us proceed to examine the 
evidence on the point in question, in the order in 
which it stands on the journal of the convention. 
On the 29th of May, the third day afier the conven- 
tion had formed a quorum, Mr. Pinckney, dele- 
gate from South Carolina, submitted the plan of a 
constitution, in which he proposed to bestow on 
Congress the power ‘“‘to borrow money,” &c. &c. 
After various propositions, plans, and resolutions, 
had been sufficiently debated— 
FA“ Tt was moved and seconded that the proceedings of the con- 
vention for the establishment of anational Government, except 
what respects the supreme executive, be referred toa commit- 
tee forthe purpose of reporting a constitniion, conformably to 
the proceedings aforesaid—which passed unanimouly in the af- 
firmative.”’ 

On the 24th of July, the committee, consisting of 
five, were chosen, and on the 6th of August, the 
committee reported the “draft of a Constitution,” 
and among other powers proposed to he given to 
Congress were the following: ‘‘To lay and collect 
taxes, to borrow money, and emit bills on the credit 
of the United States.” : 

On the 16th of August, when this “ draft of a 
Constitution” was under discussion, and particu- 
larly the power last above mentioned: 

“Tt was moved and seconded to strike out the words ‘and 
emit bills’ out of the eighth clause of the first section of the se- 
venth article—which passed in the affirmative. 

““Yeas, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penn- 


sylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, Seuth Carolina, 
Georgia, 9. Nays, New Jersey, Maryland, 2.” 
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The convention, after having denied to Cong 
the power to emit bills of credit—which power ha 
been possessed by the confederation—deemed To» 
per to extend a like prohibition to the Staje Go. 
vernments; this subject was decided on the 28th 


day of August, when the 12th article was under 
consideraticn: 


“It was moved and seconded to insert the words ‘nor ep: 
bills of credit,’ afterthe word ‘money,’ which passed jn the af 
firmative.” , 


On the 18th of August, as has already been 
shown, two different propositions were made to ay. 
thorize Congress to grant acts of incorporation and 
were both rejected. On the 14th of September, the 
power to create corporations was again Proposed 
to be vested in Congress, but was again, and for 
the third and last time, rejected, (see journal.) Thus 
far the journal of the convention. I would now 
ask the attention of the committee to the state. 
ments made by the members of the convention, 

Luther Martin, a delegate from the Slate of 
Maryland, in his disclosures to the Legislature of 
that State, makes the following remarks: 


“ By our original articles of confederation, the Congress have 
power to borrow money and emit bills of credit on the credit 
of the United States ; agreeable to which was the report on this 
system as made by the committee of detail. When we cang 
to this part of the report, a motion was made to strike out the 
words ‘te emit bills of credil;’ against the motion we urged 
that it would be improper to deprive the Congress of that power. 
that it would be a novelty unprecedented to establish a Go. 
vernment which should not have such authority. That it wag 
impossible te look forward into futurity so far as to decide, tha, 
events might not happen that should render the exercise of 
such a power absolutely necessary; and that we doubte 
whether if a war should take place it would be possible for this 
country to defend itself, without having recourse to r 
credit, in which case there would be a necessity of becoming a 
prey to our enemies, or violating the Constitution of our Go 
vernment; and that, considering the administration of the Go. 
vernment would be principally in the hands of the wealiby, 
there could be little reason to fear an abuse of the power ly 
an unnecessary or injurious exercise of it. But, sir, a majori 
of the convention, being wise beyond every event, and being 
willing to risk any political evil rather than admit the idea of g 
paper emission, in any possible case, refused to trust this ay. 
thority to a Government, to which they were lavishing the mos 
ualimited powers of taxation, and to the mercy of which 
were willing blindly to trust the liberty and Property of the 
citizens of every State in the Union; and they erased thy 
clause from the system.”—Elliot’s Debates, vol. 1, p. 413. 

“ By the tenth section, every State is pape from emit: 
ting bills of credit. As it was reported by the committee of 
de ail, the States were only prohibited from emitting them witt. 
out the consent of Congress: but the convention wasso smitten 
with the paper money dread, that they insisted the prohibition 
should be absolute. It was my opinion, sir, that the States 
ought not to be totally deprived of the right to emi: bills of 
credit, an@ that as we had not givenan authority to the Gene- 
ral Government for that purpose, it was the more necessary to 
retain it in the States. 1 considered that this Siate, and some 
others, have formerly received great benefit from paper emis 
sions, and thatif public and private credit should once more be 
restored, such emissions may hereafier be equally advantageous, 
and further, that it is impossible to foresee that events may no 
take place which shall render paper money of absolute neces. 
sity; and it was my opinion if this power was not to be ex pr 
cised by a State without the permission of the General Go. 
vernment it ought to be satisfactory even to thore who were 
the most haunted by the apprehensions of paper money; | 
therefore thought it my duty to vote against this part of the 
system. 

“The same section, also, puts it out of the pewer of the 
States to make any thing but gold andsilver coin a tender in 
payment of debts, orto pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” —Ib. p. 422. 

“ March the 11th, 1798.—When the bank bi!l was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Representatives, Judge Wilson came 
in, and was standing by Baldwin. Baldwin reminded him of 
the following fact which passed in “ the grand convention.” 
Among the enumerated powers given to Congress, was one (0 
erect corporations. It wason debate struck out. Several par- 
ticular powers were then proposed. Among others, Robert 
Morris proposed to give Congress a power to establish a ne- 
tional hank. Gouverneur Morris oppoeed it, observing that it 
was are doubtful, whether the Constitution they were 
framing could ever be passed at all by the people of America; 
that to give it its best chance, however, they should make it as 
palatable as possible, and put nothing into it not very essential, 
which might raise up enemies; that his colleague (Robert Mor 
ris) well knew that ‘aiank’ was in their State (Pennsylvania) 
the very watch word of party; thata bank had been the great 
bone ef contention between the two parties of the State, from 
the establishment of their Constitution, having been erected, 
put down, erected again, as either party preponderated; thal, 
therefore, to insert this power, would instantly enlist against 
the whole instrument, the whole of the anti bank party in Penn- 
sylvania. Whereupon it was rejected, as was every othier spe- 
cial power, except that of giving copy-rights to authors, and 
patents to inventors; the zeneral power of incorporating being 
whittled down to this shred. Wilson agreed to the fact.”—J¢f- 
ferson’s Memoirs 


Now, sir, let us consider, for a moment, the 
several statements made by the delegates to the 
convention, and of Mr. Jefferson,'in connection with 
the evidence contained in the journal, and see if an 
array of testimony be not presented in opposition 
to the unfounded and impudent assumption—that 
it was the intention of the convention to authorize 
Congress to “emit bills of credit”—that is decisive 
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y overwhelming. It appears by the disclosures 
‘Lather Martin, as well as by the original jour- 
st that propositions were repeatedly made, in the 
mnvention, to authorize Congress to emit “bills of 

edit,” and that all propositions to that effect, were 

most signally rejected! It is expressly stated by 

Attorney General of Maryland,that a majority of the 

»onvenuon “were willing to risk any political evil 

ther than admit the idea of a paper emission in 

» possible case;”? and that they (the convention) 

rased that clause from thesystem.” And again, 

nen speaking of the extension of the prohibition 
sthe States, he remarks: that “ihe convention 
ore SO smitlen with the paper money dread, that they 
sisted the prohibition should be absolute!” So 
nat both Congress and the States, as we have 
ready seen, are prohibited by the Constitution 
rom “emitting bills of credit;” or from issuing 

yer money, “in any possible case.” It is 

sontended by Mr. Gallatin, in his “Considera- 
ions on the currency,” &c. that bank bills and 
pills of credit are one and the same thing. He 
remarks: “the Constitution of the United States 
rohibits every State from issuing bills of credit; 
now, the bills emitted by a bank,” he adds, 
“are to all intents and purposes bills of 
credit.” And hence he concludes, that the State 
which creates such bank, violates the Constitu- 
tion. Ifthe bills issued by the State banks, are to 
all intents and purposes “bills of credit,” in the 
constitutional sense, as Mr. Gallatin contends—and 
Jam not disposed to dispute the point with him at 
present—then would bills issued by a United States 
bank also be bills of credit. If a State, therefore, 
by issuing bills of credit, or by incorporating a 
bank for that purpose, violates the Constitution, 
Congress, by doing the same thing, equally violates 
that instrument; because, as has already been 
shown, the power to “emit bills of credit,” was 
withheld from Congress as well as from the States. 
The reason why a prohibitory clause was not in- 
corporated into the Constitution in relation to the 
United States, as well as to the State Governments, 
isobvious. By the articles of confederation, Con- 
gress were expressly authorized to “emit bills of 
credit.” This power had been exercised by Con- 
gress, and the evil effects resulting from it, in the 
shape of continental money, were in evidence be 
fore the members of the convention at the time of 
framing the Constitution. The framers of the 
Constitution, admonished by the history of the past, 
wisely and patriotically endeavored to guard their 
country from a similar evil in future, by excluding 
from the new Constitution the power which had 
been conferred on Congress by the articles of con- 
federation, as well as by prohibiting the exercise of 
that power to the State Governments. 

Congress are, by the Constitution, not only de- 
prived of the power of “emitting bills of credit,” or 
of “issuing paper money in any possible case,” 
but expressly limited in the exercise of their power, 
with regard to the currency, to the coining of gold 
and silver, and to the regulation of the value of fo- 
regn coin. And when Congress have done this, 
they have done all that the Constitution requires or 
permits them to do on the subject of the currency. 

Having shown that the power to “emit bills of 
credit” is not delegated to Congress, and that such 
was the “dread of paper money” entertained by 
we convention, thet they withheld from Congress 
le power to issue, or cause to be issued, such 
honey “in any possible case,” I might dismiss 
mus part of the subject without further remark; but 
sitismy wish to put an end to ail doubt and 
tavil, 1 will, even at the hazard of using te- 
“ous repetitions, again refer to the important fact, 
wat it was repeatedly proposed in convention 
#0 vest Congress with power to grant charters of 
peorporation, and that all such propositions were 
ejected in every instance, and under every modi- 
pation. This position has been fully established 
Py the journal of the convention, as has been al- 
mady shown, as well as by the statements of able 

Atd honorable members of that body. Mr. Madi- 
‘on, in his reply to General Hamilton’s arguments 
. favor of a national bank, informs us that “a 

Wer to grant charters of incorporation had been 


f'posed in the convention, and rejected.” Messrs. - 


mtdwin and Wilson, both distinguished members 
10 
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of the federal convention, have informed us, through 
Mr. Jefferson, that among the enumerated powers 
(‘‘ proposed to be) given to Congress was one to erect 
corporations;” and that “ it was, on deliberation, 
struck out.” And further, that “ Robert Morris 
proposed to give Congress power to establish a na- 
tiona! bank;” and that the proposition was opposed 
by Gouverneur Morris, on the ground that it would 
be unpopular with the people. This propesition 
was also rejected by the convention. Well, sir, we 
are at length enabled satisfactorily to determine 
whether a power to grant charters of incorporation 
be a substantive or incidental power. That it was 
not regarded as an incidental power by those mem- 
bers of the convention who were the advocates of 
incorporations, is evident from the fact that they 
proposed to class it with the enumerated and substan- 
live powers. And that it was not considered as 
incidental by those members who opposed it, is 
equally manifest from the reasons urged by them 
in debate against it. They opposed it, not 
on the ground that it could be derived by im- 
plication, but on the broad democratic principle, 
that it was incompatible with the character of the 
Government which they had been delegated to 
establish, and becanse its exercise would be dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people. The position 
assumed by the judiciary, therefore, that the power 
to charter a national bank is an incidental power, is 
condemned and contradicted by the unanimous 
sense of the convention. The convention, by deli- 
berately withholding from Congress the power to 
grant charters of incorporation, for both general 
and special purposes, thereby clearly and indispu- 
tably discountenarced and condemned the principle. 
Yes, sir, it was the principle of exclusive privileges 
and of chartered monopolies to which they were 
opposed, and which they promptly, sternly rejected, 
as often as introduced, and in whatsoever shape pre- 
sented. And will it be pretended that the authors of 
the Constitution, after having thus repeatedly and 
unqualifiedly disapproved and repudiated the prin- 
ciple, still recognised and approved it in the shape 
of a bank charter, in its most dangerous, revolting, 
and malignant aspect? Who is prepared to accuse 
the authors of the Constitution with such palpable 
inconsistency, or culpable duplicity? Sir, I am 
compelled to believe that the man who affirms that 
the framers of the Constitution, after having rejected 
all propos:tions to grant charters of incorporation, 
whether for general or special purposes, intended, at 
the same time, to authorize Congress to charter a 
national bank, holds in light estimation, either the 
characier of that body, or his own honor. 

Mr. Chairman, I will, in a few words, conclude 
my remarks on this branch of the subject. It is 
admitted, on all hands, that ours is a Government 
of specific and limited powers. In the language 
of the Constitution: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

The power to grant charters of incorporation 
was not delegated to Congress, nor intended to be so, 
by the convention which formed the Constitution, 
and, consequently, can not be exercised without 
violating that instrument. And, with a perfect 
knowledge of this fact, with a full and perfect un- 
derstanding that the convention purposely with- 
held from Congress the power to “emit bills of 
credit,” or paper money, “in any possible case,” 
that they also prohibited the granting of charters 
of incorporation of every kind and description; I 
can not, I say, with all that information before me, 
consent to vote in favor of any incorporation, and 
especially a bank charter, which stands doub/y con- 
demned by the framers of the Constitution. No, 
sir: were I to do so, with the evidence before me, 
I should consider that I had sinned against light 
and knowledge—sinned past recovering and past 
forgiveness, and should ever regard myself as a 
es pep man—perjured both in the eyes of God 
and of my country. 

But, sir, the American people are opposed to a 
national bank.. The knowledge cf this fact—and 
no man can, plead ignorance with regard to it 
—TI should suppose would be a sufficient rea- 
son why the people’s representatives should op- 
poseit. Formy own part, sir, were I to support any 
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measure which has been so generally and emphat- 
cally condemned by the people, I should consider 
that I had grossly outraged public opinion, insulted 
the majesty of the people, disregarded their express 
wishes, and betrayed their best interests. And, sir, 
{can not conceive how any honorable gentleman, 
who claims to be a republican—who professes to 
entertain a due regard for public opinion, and a 
willingness to act in obedience to the expressed will 
of the majority—can possibly yield his support to a 
measure that has been so recently, so repeatedly, 
and so signally condemned by that majority. Shall 
I be told that the people would take this new. insti- 
tution into favor, provided it were established, and 
that they would cherish and sustain it hereafter? 
Let not gentlemen lay the “ flattering unction to 
their souls.” No, sir, the history of the late bank 
is too fresh in their recollections. The people of 
this country are too prudent and too wise not to be 
admonished and profited by the teachings of the 
past. ‘They are too jealous of their rights—too 
much enamored of liberty, to regard, with favor, a 
monster that might, at its pleasure, violate those 
rights and crush that liberty. And gentlemen who 
act upon the supposition that the American people 
will ever become the friends and willing supporters 
of an institution so hostile to the spirit of freedom, 
err as widely as would have erred the friends of the 
infant Bacchus, had they commended him to the 
arms of Juno for succor and protection. 


But, sir, we are told by the board of trade, and 
others friendly to a national bank, that the general 
welfare of the country requires at our hands 
the establishment of such an institution. For 
one, sir, am disposed to doubt the correctness 
of this proposition. Iam strongly inclined to the 
opinion that these modest patriots are not quite so 
well qualified as they imagine, to decide what 
would, or what would not, promote the public good. 
I have yet to learn, that those gentlemen are more 
deeply skilled in the science of government and 
of political economy, and that they cherish a 
warmer regard for the public weal, than those of 
other pursnits and of a different political faith. 
I have yet to learn that they are benevolent and 
patriotic beyond their generation, or that they have 
been anointed with the oil of wisdom above their 
fellows. Sir, whence comes their authority to 
decide what measures shall, or shall not, be 
adopted in reference to the general welfare? When, 
and how, were they constituted and appointed 
conservators and guardians of the public inte- 
rests, that they thus ape the language of suprema- 
cy, and assume the tone of oracular wisdom? Have 
not the great mass of the people had sufficient ex- 
perience with regard to a national bank? have they 
not felt its benefits and evils, its advantages 
and disadvantages; and have they not condemned 
it—I had almost said, with the voice of unanimity? 
And shall they be deemed incompetent to judge of 
the utility, character, and tendency of such an in- 
stitution? Sir, by what other criterion than that 
of public sentiment, clearly expressed and fairly 
ascertained, shall we judge of a public measure? 
Shall we adopt the views and opinions of the few, 
to the exclusion of the many? Shall we not allow 
the great majority to determine what is, as well as 
what is not, for their welfare? And have not that 
majority solemnly vecreed, in a voice that is still 
ringing in our ears, that a national bank is not a 
national benefit, but a national evil; that it is not a 
public blessing, but a public curse? If we regard 
public sentiment, therefore, as a proper test of this 
measure, we must necessarily decide against it. 
We are bound to believe that it would not be pro- 
ductive of public good, as: represented by the peti- 
tioners; but of public mischief, as declard bya 
majority of the people. It will not be disputed, 
but that any class of citizens have a right to ask, 
at the hands of Government, the adoption of such 
measures, or the enactment of such laws, as may, 
in their opinion, subserve their interests: provided 
always, that such measures, or laws, do not con- 
flict with other interests of the State, or revolt the 
“ stomach of the public sense.” A national bank 
does both; and has, consequently, no claims to the 
favorable regard of Congress. 

Sir, let us consider, for a moment, whether we 
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tic, disinterested or salutary counsel from the 
source wheace the petitions and demands for a 
national bank proceed. Do we find the patriotic, 
the clear-headed and honest-hearted yeomanry and 
mechanics of the country clamoring for a national 
ba: k? No, sir. No—the productive aud laboring 
classes appeciate their political welfare too highly, 
to desire such an institution. The great majority 
of bank advocates are to be found among the non- 
producers—the traffickers and speculators of the 
country—children “of lofty hopes and low desires,” 
most of whom are peculiarly affected by the pre- 
sent pressure of the times. And would it be the 
part of wisdom to give heed to counsel emana- 
ting from such sources? Can it be reasonably ex- 
pected, that men relying solely upon bank facili- 
ties——-men saddenly disappointed in their high ex- 
pectations of immediate wealth and consequent 
influence, would be the most competent to direct 
the action of Government and control the des- 
tinies of the nation, at such a conjuncture? No, 
sir—their habits of life—of thinking—their pe- 
culiar sitaation—the circumstances which influ- 
ence their judgments, and impel them to action— 
all—a!! conspire to disqualify them fcr the task. 
We know, sir, that it is more natural for men in 
affliction—-whether physical or political—to have 
recourse to pallialives—to immediate and temporary 
expedients, than to deliberate on the means neces- 
sary to secure permanent relief. 





REMARKS OF MR. CAMBRELENG, 
Or New York, 


In the House of Representatives, October 13, 1837— 
On the bill imposing additional duties on public 


officers, as depositories of the public money, and | 


requiring the payment of the revenue in specie, 

or evidences of public debt. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that an apology was 
certainly due to the members of the committee for 
throwing himself upon their indulgence at so late 
an hour, worn outas they all were by daily and 
nightly sessions. He had hitherto abstained from 
debate, anxiously desiring the early passage of the 
important measures reported; and he should not 
now have addressed the committee, but for the 
strange character of the proceedings of the House 
during the present session, called, as it was, under 
extraordinary cirsumstances. The banks had sus- 
pended specie payments; the Government, with a 
surplus of forty-two millions and a half, found its 
‘Treasury embarrassed; and there was every reason 
to expect that it would soon be without means to 
meet its currentexpendiiures. Trade was also pa- 
ralysed, by a revulsion more violent than any that 
had hitherto checked the onward course of the pros- 
perity of this country. 

Cailed together, Mr. Chairman, under such cir- 
cumstances, | had supposed that whatever might 
be our opinions of past events, or of our mutual 
errors, we should come here prepared, without 
rezard to party, to provide a common remedy for 
acommoncalamity. I had thought that we should 
he unanimously disposed to relieve our Treasury 
from its embarrassment, in a mode calculated to aid 
most extensively in giving renewed activity to 
our internal circulations, and in reviving trade. 
Judge, then, of my surprise to see every measure 
recommended by the President not only opposed, 
but its passage retarded by every movement 
that could embarrass the proceedings of this 
Hiouse. So far from aiding us in cur measures, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) 
told us that he would not “ raise his finger to relieve 
the Treasury from its embarrassments.”” (Mr. 
Cushing explained.) I am happy, sir, that the 
gentleman is penitent. I understood him as the 
reporters did; (Mr. C. said his remark had not 
been correctly reported.) But the gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Menefee) a gentleman who from 
his debut here promises to be an ornament to this 
House, indeed he is already so—that gentleman 
went further still, and rejoiced at the embarrass- 
ments of our. Treasury. 

The spirit of party must be violent indeed, when 
itmakes war upon the Treasury of our own Go- 
vernment, instituted for the common benefit. Had 
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gentlemen come forward, as the country expected 
they would do; had they united with us, and passed 
our billsa month ago, they would have afforded 
immediate and general relief to every part of the 
Union. Instead of that,what have we seen? Op- 
position to every measure of relief. When we 
proposed to relieve the Treasury from its engage- 
ment to deposite nine millions with the States, we 
were told of the millions due from the merchants 
and the banks. The bonds were not to be post- 
poned to relieve our debtors from the necessity of 
purchasing specie at a premium, and to aid the 
banks in an early resumption of specie payments. 
Our southwestern banks were to be calied upon 
to pay their balances, by distressing their debtors, 
and at a crisis when specie in that part of the Union 
was at twenty, thirty, and forty per cent. premium. 
All this was to be done, at a moment when trade 
was paralysed, and credit destroyed, ror the purpose 
of depositing nine millions with the States! The 
issue of ten millions of Treasury notes too—a 
measure calculated to give general relief in the 
present condition of our internal exchanges and 
circulation—that measure was resisted. The in- 
terests of the Treasury, and of the country, were 
to be set aside, in order to furnish a stock to our 
capitalists, or to enable the Bank of the United 
States to purchase its bonds at its own price! And 
now, when it is proposed to separate the Treasury 
from the banking institutions of the country, 
to dissolve that fatal union which has contributed 
so largely to disturb their operations, and to shatter 
the fortunes of trade, a proposition is made to re- 
unite them by stronger bonds, and to perpetuate 
their mutual embarrassments. 

Relief has not been the order of the day with 
gentlemen, They had no measure to propose to 
calm the agitations of trade, to revive confidence, 
and to give a new impulse to the prosperity of the 
country. Their movements were of another cha- 
racter. Agitation was the order of the day; and, 
at the moment when the country anticipated prompt 
relief, we have found ourselves in the midst of 
another panic session. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Sergeant) has told us of “the awful 
winter” approaching, and we have heard from all 
quarters the old war-cry of a national bank or a 
revolution. The removal of the deposites, the 
specie circular, and all the stale subjects of debate 
for five years past, have been revived. Prepara- 
tion is evidently made for a third campaign for a 
Bank of the United States—that sovereign remedy 
for all the calamities brought upon the country by 
ihe mal-administration of our late President. 

Sir, although these subjects are stale, it is useful 
to consider them at a time when we may justly ap- 
preciate them, and in connection with the inquiry 
into the causes of the recent revulsion and the ge- 
neral suspension of specie payments. As to the 
specie circular, I shall soon dismiss that. What 
was its operation? It increased the specie in the 
western deposite banks, in thirteen months, some 
three millions and a half. And whence was this 
amount drawn? From the ports on the Atlantic 
and the Gulf, into which there were at the same 
time flowing more than ten millions of coin and 
bullion beyond the amount exported. Was the 
deposite in the western banks special? No: every 
dollar of it might have been returned. It might 
have been drawn by the banks on the Atlantic and 
the Gulf; and would have been drawn, had they 
not been, at the same time, receiving three times 
the amount from abroad. Such, sir, is the whole 
currency operation of the specie circular—that 
measure which seems, in the estimation of gentle- 
men, to have been the terrible author of all the ca- 
lamities of the commercial world. According to 
their argument, it followed the swift current of the 
Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans, and swept 
away the most eminent houses in that city. It took 
the course of the Gulf Stream, and gave a shock to 
every cityon the Atlantic. It prostrated more than 
a hundred of the most enterprising merchants of 
New York; crossed the Atlantic, shook the royal 
exchange, and continued its disastrous course 
throughout all Europe. But, sir, the most remark- 
able performance of this tremendous measure we 
did not hear of for some months after it was issued. 
Before it visited the two continents on our side, it 
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actually passed through the globe, and 
earthquake in the Celestial Empire. 

sion, the Hong merchant was the first 
Chairman, the question is unworthy of argument 

it is fit only for ridicule. I was glad to hear he 
learned and travelled gentleman from South Ca , 
lina (Mr. Legare) who addressed the Comatne 
this morning, do justice to the specie circular . 
admit that but for that, Heaven knows « whee 
should have gone.” Sir, if that specie circular and 
the London bankers’ circular—a measure il-timed 
sudden, wd overwhelming—if both these circula 

had been issued twelve months earlier, jt would 
have saved, on both sides of the Atlantic, man 
merchant from bankruptcy, and thousands of fame 
lies from poverty and want. , 


Equally unsubstantial is the charge agains the 
late administration for drawing specie from En. 
rope. If gentlemen would reflect upon the Operas 
tion of the measures of Congress and of Parliament 
adopted upon no party grounds, and upon the effect 
of a constant influx of capital from the old to the 
new world, they would find no difficulty in aceoyn). 
ing for our heavy importations of specie for some 
years past. They will find the foundation |aiq by 
the act of Parliament of 1833, and our coin law of 
1834. The former made Bank of England notes 
lawful tender; dispensed, in some measure, with the 
use for gold, and encouraged its exportation; while 
the latter raised the price of gold above the Ey. 
ropean standard, and facilitated its importation into 
this country. The act of 1834 was the first mea- 
sure ever adopted by us calculated to fortify the 
basis of our commercial credit, and to secure a just 
portion of the metallic currency of the world. Had 
the Bank of Engiand not suspended specie pay. 
ments for twenty-five years, we should long since 
have discovered and corrected the error in our coin 
laws. Had we revised them forty years ago, the 
trade of this country would have rested on a more 
stable foundation than it now does. For years we 
were mere traders in currency. We drew it from the 
islands and countries south of us, and exported our 
silver to China and our gold chiefly to Europe, 
even after the expense of coining. We have latterly 
exported little to China, less than three millions 
in five years; and the course of trade, and the ope- 
ration of the coin laws of England, France, and 
this country, do not authorize us to anticipate its 
steady exportation as heretofore. In the last fifteen 
years we have imported abc ut eighty-seven mil- 
hons from the countries and islands south of us, 
and there is always a current of coin and bullion 
setting in from that direction. There will be no 
difficulty now in securing a substantia! basis for 
trade, if our State Legislatures do not banish specie 
from the country, and if we separate our revenue 
from our bank note circulations. 


If we would ascertain the causes of the recent re- 
vulsion, we should be obliged to go back toa very 
ancient date. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Sergeant) has truly told us that all countries 
are liable to revulsions, whatever be the character 
of their currency. When credit is abused, an ex- 
plosion must follow; and credit has been sometimes 
abused excessively, even in countries with a metal- 
lic currency. But, sir, the gentleman was obliged 
to go back a century for the explosion in France; 
and that explosion was an affair of the King, who, 
in December, 1718, took Law’s bank into his own 
hands. Wherever Governments permit paper to 
be substituted for the precious metals, revulsions 
must become an every day affair, and their vio 
lence is also very much increased by mercantile 
notes and bills, issued in exchange for credit, the 
whole of which explodes at every revulsion, and 
steadily increases the amount of bankruptcy. The 
rapid growth of this country, and the bold and en- 
terprising character of our trade, render us more 
liable than other countries to frequent and violent 
revulsions. 


But, sir, all these causes combined, have never 
before produced a general suspension of specie pay- 
ments, in time of peace, in any country. We must 
seek for other causes for an event so ccecesleery. 
It is possible that the circular of the London ban 
ers, issued, we may say, by order of the Bank of 
England, and coming suddenly upon the trading 
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and banking interests of this country, might have 
rodaced it; but it is by no means certain. 
PThere was, however, a manifest cause of this 
suspension, in the connection of our Treasury with 
the banking and trading interests of the country, 
under which they had to encounter the pressure of 
the deposite act, and, what was more powerful still, 
the hostility of the Bank of the United States and 
its friends. 1 do not refer to the deposite act with 
a disposition to criminate gentlemen who supported 
it, The surplus was an evil. They discharged 
whit they considered a paramount duty in getting 
rid of it; bat they did not foresee the disastrous con- 
sequences which would follow the sudden with- 
drawal of so large an amount from the banks at 
such acrisis. That was not, hewever, the only 
measure. There was a supplementary act which 
you yourself, Mr. Chairman, (Mr. Smith of Maire 
being in the chair,) moved out of its order and ear- 
ried through this House at midnight on the last 
night of the session. That act authorized the im- 
mediate transfer of the public money from bank to 
bank, and State to State; and it was for executing 
poth these laws together that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has been so unjustly censured. Let us 
suppose, sir, that England had a surplus of five 
hundred millions of dollars which, in a ratio to her 
revenue, wou!d be equivalent to our forty millions. 
Suppose it to be deposited in the tocal banks, and 
that Parliament had ordered it to be withdrawn in 
nine months and distributed among the counties ‘n 
England, at a time too of a heavy pressure on the 
money market. Would it not have broken ali the 
banks in Great Britain and Ireland? If this five 
hundred millions had been-deposited in the Bank 
of England and its branches, and had been, as curs 
was, employed in commercial discounts, the shock 
to trade and banks would have been still more vio- 
lent from the convulsive but yain efforts of the 
Bank of England to meet the demands of the Ex- 
chequer and to sustain specie payments. Such, sir, 
must be the condition of trade and banking in every 
country where they are united with the fluctuating 
revenues of Government. 
he next obvious consequence of this connec- 
tion, is the five years’ war of the Bank of the United 
States, and its friends against the deposite banks, 
the Treasury and the country itself. What, sir, 
is the brief history of this war? The President, in 
discharging a high public duty, knowing the im- 
mense power of such an institution, and foresecing 
the mischiefs which would result from perpetuating 
it, brought the question before the nation for its 
decision. Without waiting for that decision, the 
bank memorialized Congress six years before the 
period for winding up its concerns, and a bill was 
passed through both Houses, with a knowledge 
that the President would reject it. The pretext 
then was, that it was necessary that the bank 
should at that early period know its fate, and com- 
mence winding up its concerns gradually. The 
tlection of the President in the same year, (1832,) 
ratified his veto. Steps were taken to employ other 
banks, and towards the close of the next year the 
deposites were partially removed The bank, anti- 
cipating this order, commenced the first campaign 
against the deposite banks, the Treasury and the 
country, by curtailing rapidly. The pretext for 
this step was the necessity of fortifying herself to 
meet the hostility of the Executive in withdrawing 
the deposites. And pray, what was the enormous 
amount of these deposites? Not thirty-seven millions, 
sit, the amount ordered to be removed under the 
Site act, but less than seven; nay only about 
three millions at that time, for some of it remain- 
ed more than a year afterwards. Nor was it trans- 
ferred from city to city or State to State; but with 
little exception, from one bank to another inthe 
same city. Yet, alarmed at this tremendous order, 
which had been anticipated for months, this great 
bank, with its capital of thirty-five millions, was 
aftaid of the deposite banks, and was compelled to 
curtail its discounts more than eighteen millions in 
nineteen months. The a'arm was spread through 
our cities; the local banks were forced to follow its 
txample; and trade, which had been in a prosperous 
course, was suddenly brought to a stand without 
any commercial cause whatever. The celebrated 
Panic session opened with the cry of ruin and revo- 





































lution, and our cities were for months agitated by 
the stormy conflicts of parties. The first cam- 
paign for a Bank of the United States terminated 
with that session. 

Foiled in this experiment upon the depesite banks 
and the country, the president of the bank charged 
his policy. This cripp'e? institution, almost broken 
dewn by its efforts t» pay over a few millions to 
other banks, as soon as_ the session was over, sud- 
denly found itself able to enlarge its discounts to 
the amount of ten millions! The bauk commenced 
extending its facilities in November, 1834, and in 
eight months increased them more than nineteen 
vaillions of dollars. The treding and banking in- 
terests of the country, afier being so long chained 
down by this tyrant of trade, were suddenty set f 
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United States Bank, by enlarging their discounts, 
and every branch trace was st.mulated to en- 
gage inthe wildest speculations. If all the baalrs 
ia the country had contracted and expanded in the 


same ratio, it would have made an 
tuation in commercial facilities of near three hun- 
dred millions. The fluctuation of the Bank of the 
United States alone from April, 1833, to July, 
1835, amounted about thirty-eight millions. 
Suppose, sir, the Bani of Ungland had not its capi- 
tal, its deposites and circvlation invested in public 
securities; suppose, instead of its meve surplus, it 
had its forty millions sterlinz employed in commer- 
cia! discounts, and thatthe bank, straggling to com- 
pel the country to renew its charter, were 
and extend its discounts in two years 
months more than twenty millions sii ling —what 
would have been the condition of the trade aud 
local banks of Great Britain and Treland at this 
time? Precisely whutonrsis. Ti 
second campaign has } 

triumphant—tor the president of the bank and its 
friends have not only broken all the depesite 
banks, but almost every other bank, not excepting 
the Bank of the United States with its thirty-five 
millions, althongh tered with additional 
strength and enlarged powers. Che Bank of the 
United States has coutributed its share in increas- 
ing the calamities of the day. has triumphed 
over the deposite banks and the Treasury; but it 
has not yet conquered the people ef the United 
Siates. 

Now, inthe midst of all this wreck of credit, 
while the victims in this war ‘ie scattered around 
them, gentlemen, as if in mockery, invoke the aid 
of the trading and banking interests to engage in a 
third campaign; and for what, sir?’ For a national 
bank, which they dare not themselves propose; 
which they admit to be hopeless; which stands con- 
demned by the people; who, after all these strug- 
gles, have sent to both Honses the largest majori- 
ties ever known, against even the expediency of 
such an izstitation. The merchants and bankers 
of this eouatry are again inviced to engage in a 
third and suicidal war, to keep trade and banking 
in violent agitation for three years to come, and to 
terminate the campaign in another scene of bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. None but the determined parti- 
sans of the Bank of the United States will answer 
to the call. The intelligent and candid of all par- 
ties must be convinced, after five years’ bitter exre- 
rience, that the trading and banking interests of the 
country have nothing to gain by enlisting in our 
political wars: and that so long as their fortunes are 
associated with the fluctuating revenues of this 
Government, they musi be periodicaily broken 
down. 

In these contests, sir, the credit of our banks has 
been destroyed. We have made discoveries, too, 
which warrant the belief that we may anticipate a 
similar violation of the contracts of this country, 
and destruction of its currency, at every violent 
revulsion. The members of our stock exchange 
have found out that when stocks are depressed by a 
pressure, and they are threatened with ruin, they 
can save themselves, and raise stocks twenty or 
thirty per cent. by compeiling the banks to suspend 
specie payments. The banks have discovered, too, 
that they have absolute dominion over our State 
Legislatares, through the power which they exer- 
cise over the currency and the country. Indeed it 
is probable that in a period of alarm, which-exists 
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in every revulsion, trade may solicit the banks to 
suspend their payments. It may not happen that 
all the banks will suspend; but nothing can prevent 
many of them from falling in every revulsion, but 
an entire separation of their concerns from those of 
the Government. 

The State bank deposite system has most unques- 
tionabiy faded, notwithstanding it is still supported 
by a few, but a very few, friends of the administra- 
tion. The present crisis drives us to the necessity 
of choosing between a Government national bank 
of vast power, and a simple Treasury agency with 
no other power than that which this Government 
has always exercised in collecting and disbursing the 
public revenue. Although genilemen have not yet 
the courage to unfurl their banner every where, 
yet there can be no doubt there is still to be a strug- 
gle for a nahoval bank. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Sergeant) tells us we flourished 
under the auspices of such an institution for torty 
years, and that the experiment was fully tried, and 
was triumphant. It was certainly fully tried, but 
I deny that it was triumphant. It was at all tumes 
a frail foundation for the vast fabric of credit of 
this country. The suspension of specie payments 
by the Bank of England in 1797, protected the first 
bank till its charter expired. I do not know that 
its solidity was ever tried but once, when an emi- 
nent merchant of Salem would have broken the 
branch at New York, and consequently all the 
other banks, if it had not yielded to his demands. 
As to the late Bank of the United States, we have 
the authority of two of its presidents: one tells us 
that in 1819 no man believed the bank would con- 
tinue to pay in specie for one month; and the other, 
that in 1825, the currency of the Union depended 
upon his midnight journey from Philadelphia to 
New York. A very solid foundaion this for the 
trade, currency, and ceniracts of a nation! As to 
its conservative power over State banks, we have 
had innumerable failures ef them during the exist- 
ence of both; and all the money which we have 
actually lest by local institutions, amounting to 
more than a milion, was lost when the late Bank 
of the United States was in operation. 

A national bank, such as we have had, was an 
exneriment indeed, and a fearful ene too. It was 
without a parallel in the history of Governments. 
I appeal, sir, to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Legare) whether France or England 
ever chartered a national bank to enploy the reve- 
nues of Government in commercial discounts, to 
regulate exchange, or to furnish a national currency 
founded upon the credit of private stockholders? 
If the banks of England or of France were per- 
mitted to use the vast revenues of these countries in 
extending facilities to trade, and their income, like 
ours, Was constantly vibrating between an enor- 
mous surplus, without a public debt to absorb it, 
and a sudden defcit of revenue, it would be disas- 
trous to the trading and banking interests of all Eu- 
rope. Nor was any such bank ever established to re- 
gulate exchange. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina well knows that the exchanges of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and of all Europe, are managed by 
local banks and private bankers, and that the lat- 
ter are almost exclusively employed for that pur- 
pose or, the continent. They are infinitely better 
managed there than they ever have been here. The 
laws of trade alone can regulate exchange. But 
even their operation is defeated by the course pur- 
sued by the banks in this country, and especially 
the Bank of the United States and the deposiie 
banks. They have encouraged a wild spirit of 
speculation, by discounting millions of exchange 
not foundec upon property; but a mere exchange 
of credits between distant points; and of notes 
payable at a hundred places in the interior, counter 
to the current of remittance to the Atlantic cities. 
The main cause however of the derangement of 
our internal exchanges is one which is unavoidable; 
that is, the periodical and sudden decline inthe 
great staple of remittance required to di 
the debt annually due from the southwestern to the 
northeastern States. There is more elasticity in 
our foreign exchanges; and with a judicious reform 
of our currency we have little to fear. Our com- 
mercial tables may alarm us, but they afford no 

atisfactory evidence of the amount of debt due 
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| fi and actually payable abroad at any one period. || we could manage our finances “if there was not || place guards over them on the spot, and a 95th C: 

| ‘We know not what portions of our importations of |} an incorporated bank in the Union;” and that I || visiting officers, besides, to see that the kee hare —_— 
specie and merchandise represent the proceeds of hoped “ the time could come when we should be j] the public money and his supervisors a]| diashe af to collect 

our exports to foreign countries, and what part of able to dispense with the agency of all banks, espe- || their duty with fidelity to the Government yment 

them arise from the sale of our stocks and bonds; cially those of circulation.” That time has arriv- || propose to secure the revenue by stronger - We different 
from the transfer of the emigrants’ property to this |} ed, sir, much sooner than I expected. It is forced || tions than any that have hitherto existed. F > ground, | 

country, and from the steady current of capital upon us by the banks themselves. In 1835, they || has tried this experiment with an ann - als. 

we : ; 7 wee ual reyep appe 

which is uniformly flowing from the reservoirs of |] had been selected by the Secretary of the Treasu- || of about two hundred millions ef dollars and 8 and offer 
Great Britain, France, and Holland into this coun- ry, and I had two motives for continuing them as |} dare not try it with a revenue of twenty, "Def we in the U1 
; try, seeking permanent investment. When we see our agents, which I then stated. One was, that I || tions have occurred, and would occur, “oe purpose ¢ 
‘Fh some thirty, forty, or fifty millions against us we thought them the “safest places of deposite;” but I || system. But ours has been a loose one, and at the public 
iy forget that we see but a part of the account. Our now see that safety—ultimate safety—is of little || tunately for the argument of the gentleman — sumption 
ile imports must necessarily exceed our exports per- |} importance, if the Treasury is to_be periodically || Virginia, (Mr. Garland,) all the defalcations he Union. — 
ee manently, while we perpetually receive, through || deprived of the use of its funds. ‘The other season |} refers to have occurred under our laws as they now und: t 
it these sources from abroad, an increasing amount was that now given by the gentleman from Virgi- || are, and during the very time when the Unitey be, collec 

i of capital far beyond any remittance of dividends. |} nia, (Mr. Mason,) that the deposite banks might || State Bank or the State banks were employed common 
tts We have more to fear from our vitiated currency aid in reforming our currency, by withdrawing || depositories of the public money. Sir, if gentlemes present ¢ 
ag than we have from our foreign exchanges. their small notes. Between that gentleman and |] can contrive any plan of special deposite, Which yon of t 

tee _Neither, sir, is a national bank required to fur- myself I am sure there can net be any difference of || will not be abused by permitting the public Tevenue are equiv 
ibe nish us witha currency. The Bank of France || principle, for his course has been democratic and || to be used by the banks, or which will not aiq rencies, é 
Hb issues no note under five hundred francs. The || constitutional. But, sir, I submit it to his judg- || the circulation of their notes, it might be adopted One wi 
eh ) issues of the Bank of England are, essentially, ex- || ment, whether experience has not proved that such |} But they will find it very difficult to devise an, JE Pou all 
Var chequer bills, or what we should denominate Trea- |} an experiment upon the currency has been, and || special deposite system which will not be evade the who 
i sury notes without interest. They are founded must be, wholly abortive. Suppose our agents || by the banks. millions, 
Via upon the eredit of Government. The whole capi- withdraw their small notes from circulation con- Another objection is the prodigious increase of part: the 

: by tal, deposites, and circulation of the bank are in- furmably to our law, have we notseven hundred and || Executive patronage. One gentleman, not of this « the pec 

& ite | vested in loans, in various furms, to Government. fifty other banks employed in issuing them as fast || body, has staied (as I have seen it reported) that Even of 
i The people of England are taxed to pay the in- || as they are withdrawn? You might effectsome re- || we are about to enlist an army of a hundred thoy. be abstra 
he terest on their own money and their own credit, to |] form if you employed the whole eight hundred, but |] sand public officers. Why, sir, if we did not ai kas wo 
ii be divided among the stockholders of the Bank of |} not otherwise. But, if you were to propose that, || one officer to the umber now in the public service circulat 
ia England t However unjust this financial system is it probable that the banks in the interior, half of |} there would be, as there actually Is at this time There W 
ise may be, it would be more disastrous to Great || whose profits arise from circulation, would accept || no difficulty whatever in collecting, keeping, nj lions of 
MH Britain and Ireland were the deposites and circu- your agency? All the reform we can effect, is by || disbursing, our revenues. Convenience may re. the Unic 
ie lation invested in commercial securities. The pri- || confining our Treasury to specie and evidences of || quire the addition of a dozen clerks; greater security o ane 
ihe vate discounts of the bank form but a small pro- || public debt. The small notes and the banks must || might be effected by employing half a dozen rp. will ne 
ae portion of its transactions. It is a Government be left to the authority that created them—the State || ceivers general at points where the revenue exceeds compel: 
i bank, and as its circulation is founded on public |} Governments, with whose duties it is not our pro- |} the amount of the officers’ bonds; and, to perfec the publ 

ir : securities, the profit on it should be a public con- vince to interfere, directly or indirectly. that security, you may appoint two visiting agen, perman 
lake cern. If such issues, which are essentially the But how has this simple proposition to collect |] Were we to go further than the bil! proposes, anq by inve 
if credit of the State, were not made asource of our revenue in coin or evidences of debt, and to dis- appoint all these, is that patronage to be compared millions 
Weg profit to banks, the power would never be abused. || burse it through our own officers—a proposition |} with the political influence exercised over your lation, @ 

| ike Happily for this country, sir, this experiment of almost as old as the world—how has it been re- || eighty-eight deposite banks, with their two thousand daated 

Bike a national bank has not been tried, and has not ceived? Why, sir, it is denounced as an experi- || officers and directors, and some fifty thousand tion ofs 

zi ‘i been triumphant. Had we made perpetual a bank || ment never before attempted—as a dangerous inno- || stockholders? Sir, the argument is unworthy of is, In m 

| ‘ay authorized to control the commercial credit, the vation—as something monstrous. One would sup- || refutation. propose 

70 banking institutions, the revenue, and the currency || pose, from the language of gentlemen, that we were The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Mason) pro. and av 

ip of this country, we should have conferred on one || about “to subvert the whole social fabric,” to |} poses, if I understood him correctly, to collect our owr con 

| x man a greater power than the people and the revolutionize the age, and through a rapid dissolu- |} revenue in specie, or its equivalent, and to make our Fe 
or States surrendered by the Constitution to all the || tion of morals, intelligence, and liberty, go back, as || our disbursements in local bank paper. This is an trade fa 
iF Moe depariments of thisGovernment combined. In his || the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Legare) || extraordinary proposition,especially from one so will ind 
ede hands would have been the power to regulate the says, to the age of ‘‘ iron money and black broth!” || devoted to the Constitution. What, sir! collect our like the 

. 44 price of labor and the value of property; to elevate || Why, sir, we have been, happily without being |] revenues in coin, or its equivalent, extort the last the ban 

a rf trade to the highest point of speculation, and to conscious of it, in a very lamentable condition for || fraction from the public debtors, and then tum to in pre' 

eee | prostrate it ina moment; to draw into one vast five months past; we have been, ever since the 10th |} our creditors, and avail ourselves of this general sues of 
i ¥ circle the incorporated wealth of the nation; to || of May last, actually circulating iron money, and |} act of bankruptcy, which the banks have established periods 
ies concentrate and direct its power; and so to regulate drinking black broth! Luckily, however, the trade || for the country, by their joint resolution to suspend culatio 

Pe the movements of his institution, by its expansions of the country, and the country itself, have very || specie payments?’ Are we to receive coin, or its exchan 

' yi and contractions, as powerfully to influence our much improved since then, notwithstanding this || equivalent, all over the Union, and pay our debis enterpl 

‘ y elections. Whether governed by his fears or his Spartan discipline. in depreciated paper, varying from five to for'y- vulsion 

‘ icle ambition, the destiny of the nation would have But what are the objections to the measure pro- || five percent? I think the gentleman from Virginia laborit 

ee been in his hands. He might, as we saw some posed? The unsafety of the public money. This |} will, upon reflection, abandon a proposition so un- Th 

i ii years ago, by his imbecility, ruin trade, break the is certainly an age more distinguished for discovery || just to the public creditors, and founded upon so Legare 

i eee banks, and endanger, if not destroy, the currency: than experiment. After having trusted our public || palpable a violation of the public faith. make ' 

; ay or, as we now see, his ambition might tempt him officers with the public money for near half acen- That, however, which seems most to alarm gen- all the 

| ae to consider his institution as a political engine; he || tury, we have suddenly discovered that it is now to || tlemen, and especially the gentleman from Pent to hea 

ep might attempt to regulate the succession to the be “‘ plundered” by these “ faithless agents.” Prior || sylvania, (Mr. Sergeant) is, that we are to have on. 

: rh Presidency. This was the experiment, sir—this to 1800, every bond was collected at your custom- || twe currencies, as the gentleman tells us, “ one for Presto 

San was the design in 1791. Fortunately for the coun- || houses; and throughout the whole history of our |} the Government—another for the people;” “the sible fi 

: try it has failed—the people, not the bank, have revenue, every dollar, whether, from lands or cus- || people do not sit at the same table.” Is this in- lion. 

; at triumphed: and, as it regards the President who toms, has been placed to the credit of our officers || tended for argument, sir? I hope not, But, asthe gentle 
ri accomplished it, the wreath of Orleans may perish, before it was transferred to the credit of the Trea- |} gentleman from Pennsylvania has prepared his a state 
‘ but the gratitude of his country can only expire surer. The cashier of the New York custom- || table,andappears to be sosolicitous to provide some- denly 
F with its liberty. house collected five millions last year; one of your || thing for the people, I would advise him to take his J ‘bis ot 
Pie Mr. Chairman, we have but one alternative left. land receivers had, in the course of the year, two || seat, and to place before him his favorite dish, that all the 

a tee We must collect, keep, and disburse our own reve- {| millions to his credit, and the collector of New || “spurious progeny of local paper;” and then to Limite 
‘Se nues. This proposition was made, in 1835, by a York some sixteen or seventeen millions. Since |] invite a distinguished gentleman from the other Gover 

i | agentieman from Virginia, (Mr. Gordon) then a 1789 we have had about eight Kundred millions to || wing of the capitol to take his seat at the other end lary 0 

tie member of this House. He proposed to employ || the credit of our public officers, and gentlemen || of the table; and spread before him his “ mortified J '*s of 

i tise our own officers for these purposes, to appoint re- |} have just found out that we are for the first time |} mass of the body politic,” though, by the way, no Hm °° m 
ast ceivers general at certain points, and that “ the about to confide in them, because we propose they || favorite of his. Then, sir, let these two distil- two-tl 

Hi J whole revenue of the United States, derived from should keep, under the direct supervision of other || guished gentlemen issue their proclamation to “ the collec 

5 te customs, lands, or other sourees, shall be paid in the offcers, that which they now have passed to their || people,” and invite them to participate. Will they when 

current coins of the United States.” In replying, on || own credit, without any check or guard whatsoever. |] come to the feast prepared for them by the gentle- forml 
iy that occasion, to the gentleman from Virginia,(Mr. |] Your disbursing officers are also entrusted with the |} men from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts? pense 
5 Robertson,) who is now near me, I stated that “I || public money. Your receivers, collectors, and dis- Mr. Chairman, arguments not addressed to the Bm /¢ver 
4 concurred entirely in his principles;” that I consi- || bursing officers may apply the public money to || understanding have no permanent effect. If geo- @ be pl 
‘ee dered it my duty, at that time, to regulate, “‘in the what purpose they please, and, under exist- |] tlemen mean any thing by their two currencies; if But, 

i best practicable manner under (then) existing cir- |] ing laws, we have no security whatever but their || they mean that this Government shall collect it a 

ay eumstenasd, the deposite of the public money;” that’{] bonds. We propose to enlarge this security; to || revenues in depreciated local paper; if they propos¢ Mars 
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io collect our taxes from the States, and to receive 
ment for our public lands in eight-and twenty 
diferent currencies, let them boldly take their 
und, and not evade the question by popular 
appeals. Let them set the Constitution at defiance, 
and offer a premium to every State and Territory 


in the Union to depreciate its bank paper, for the | 


of diminishing its taxes and the price of 
ihe public lands; let them for ever postpone the re- 


samption of specie payments, and disorganise the | 


Union. Gentlemen dare not, as a party, take that 


und: they know that the revenue must, and will | 


be, collected in specie, or its equivalent,in a medium 
common to all the States or there is an end of our 
present constitutional Union. Bir, as to this ques- 
on of two currencies, what is it? If bank notes 


are equivalent to specie, the people have two cur- | 


rencies, and the Government but one. 

One would suppose, too, we were about to mono- 

ise all the coin in the country. 
the whole metallic circulation, assumed at eighty 
millions, the Treasury would require but a sixteenth 
art: the banks would | have five-and-twenty, and 
«the people” fifty millions for general circulation. 
Even of the five or six millions of coin which might 
pe abstracted from the general mass, one-half at 
jeast would be represented by Treasury warrantsin 
circulation, founded upon the specie in deposite. 
There would be at no time more than two or three mil- 


lions of specie in your depositories in every part of | 


the Union not represented by these warrants. As 
fo anexcess or surplus beyond six millions, that 
will never occur; because Congress will now be 
compelled to do what ought to have been done when 
the public debt was extinguished: they must make 
permanent provision for guarding against a surplus, 
by investing the excess, whenever it is beyond six 
millions, and throwing the specie at once into circu- 
lation, and then to exhaust such surplus by a gra- 
duated reduction of our taxes. This accumula- 
tion of specie, Which excites so much apprehension, 
is, in my view, the strongest recommendation of the 
proposed measure. It will keep ourrevenue down, 
and avoid the recurrence of a surplus to distract 
ourcouncils, and make the States dependent upon 
our Federal ‘Treasury. It will be a regulator of 
trade far better than the foreign exchanges. It 
will indicate the approach of over-trading, and not 
like the latter, rise after the mischief is done. To 
the banks it would be a steady and salutary check, 
in preventing the excessive and unwarrantable is- 
sues of their crzdit, by bank notes or otherwise, in 
periods of speculation—not for the purpose of cir- 
culation, but to furnish fictitious capital, by a mere 
exchange of credit for credit, to stimulate excited 
enterprise, to abuse credit, and to terminate in re- 
vulsions, ruinous to trade, and calamitous to the 
laboring classes. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Legare,) objects to the measure, because it would 
make “New York the grand market for specie, and 
all the rest of the States tributary.” I was happy 
'o hear that he was not the author of this sugges- 
ton. I hope, sir, the honorable Senator (Mr. 
Preston,) to whom he referred, is also not respon- 
sible for its origin, for it is utterly without founda- 
ion, I had seen it before in an essay ascribed toa 
gentleman of South Carolina of great experience as 
astatesman, financier, and banker, who has sud- 
denly and zealously enlisted against us. Whether 
this objection rests upon the authority of either or 
all these gentlemen, the author of it evinces a very 
Limited knowledge of the financial operations of our 
Government. What would be thought of a Secre- 
lary of the Treasury, who would discharge the du- 
ies of his office so absurdly, as to transmit the pub- 
lic money from other States to New York, where 
'wo-thirds of the whole revenue from customs is 
collected, and where a large suplus, (except now 
when the revenue is every where suspended) uni- 
formly exists, beyond the amount required for ex- 
Penses in that vicinity? His duty is directly the 
reverse. The excess of revenue at New York must 


| be placed in other States, where it is to be expended. 


ut, sir, how is it transferred—does a dollar in 
specie go for these purposes, or for Treasury re- 
mittanees, between different parts of the Union? 
Not one. We may require small amounts, as we 
always have done, in specie, for complying with In- 


Why, sir, of | 














































dian treaties, and for some of our expenditures 
@Droad; but in all the great operations of the Trea- 
sury, no balance is transferred from city to city or 
State to State in specie. The warrant is issued up- 
on the place where an excess exists, beyond what 
is wanted there; itis sent to the point of expendi- 
tore, and travels through the medium of trade, or 
the banks, to the place where the money is deposited, 
and the specie is drawn by the bank from the de- 
pository. So far as the Government is concerned, 
the coin remains where it is collected, and merely 
cicmlates between the bank and the deposyory. 
Such is the extent of these specie transfers which 
are so alarming to distinguished gentlemen from 
South Carolina. 

We have now to notice a formidable objection. 
It is said we propose to establish a universal and 
exclusive metallic currency, and in the language 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Legare,) to effect “(an absolute subversion of all 
credit and all commerce—an utter destruction of 
the whole fabric of society.” This is indeed, sir, 
an age distinguished for discoveries. We have 
been for years endeavoring to secure through our 
federal legislation, a broader basis for the vast 
fabric of credit in this country. Gentlemen have 
cordially co-operated with us in accomplishing a 
purpose almost universally acknowledged to be 
necessary to give stability to trade, and solidity to 
our tottering banking system. But when we pro- 
pose a measure calculated to forward effectually 
an object so essential to the morals and prosperity 
of the Union, they suddenly discover that our de- 
sign is to break up the very foundations of civilized 
socicty, to return to “iron-money and black 
both”—to absolute barbarism. Gentlemen well 
know, that whatever may be our abstract opinions 
as to the effect of paper money on the morals and 
condition of society, no man in this “ bank note 
age’? can expect more than to reform the abuses 
of the system. But before they so roughly de- 
nounce the principles of those with whom they 
are politically associated, I would admonish gen- 
tlemen to consult together, and come to some un- 
derstanding as to what they mean by “an exclu- 
sive metallic currency,” and the “ destruction of 
the credit system.” The gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Legare,) and the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Garland,) considering how harmo- 
niously they act together, have placed themselves 
in an awkward attitude before the country. The 
former gentleman denounces the currency of France 
as the author of her poverty; the latter eulogises 
it as the sound+st in the world, and recommends it 
to us as a model for cur imitation! And now, sir, 
what becomes of all the violent denunciations of 
the gentleman from Virginia about this monstrous 
attempt to introduce an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency?) Who had gone beyond the gentleman 
from Virginia? No bank note circulates in France 
ef aless denomination than five hundred francs, 
and the whole amount is but about twenty millions 
of dollars in paper to four hundred and fifty millions 
of gold and silver. Is that a metallic currency? Is the 
credit system destroyed in France? Sir, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia will find, upon an examina- 
tion of his own doctrines, that it will embarrass him 
to explain in what essential principle relating to 
currency he is opposed to the present admi- 
nistration. 

The gentleman from South Carolina may also 
discover that his principles are not so hostile as he 
imagines, to the separation of bank and State. 
Why, sir, he admires the Scotch banking system, 
the very essence of which is its freedom from ail 
legislative interference. The union between Par- 
liament and this branch of trade has been long 
since effectually dissolved. Trade and not Govern- 
ment regulates the quantity of banking capital in 
Scotland. He seems struck with admiration at the 
splendid results of “the credit system” in thatcoun- 
try, and ascribes them to the substitution of paper 
for a metalliccirculation. The gentlemen mistakes 
the shadow for the substance. The astonishing 
industry and wealth of Scotland, and the moral 
condition of her people, are owing, among other 
causes, to the absolute freedom she has enjoyed in 
banking, the best regulator of all trades when free. 
The act of 1708 did not extend to Scotland; she 
was not under the dominion of the Bank of Eng- 
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land. She had no gigantic institation to break 
her local banks periodically, and to throw thou- 
sands, nay, millions, of laborers out of empley- 
ment. Beyond the Tweed, capital, free from all 
restrictions, fowed into this channel, and kept 
pace with labor, popuiation, trade and wealth, 
and sustained the vast increase of her com- 
mercial credits. The banks of Scotland are an 
improvement upon the plan of our savings institu- 
tions. They have in that country not only a large 
ameunt of banking capital, but more than a hun- 
dred millions ef dollars, drawn from all classes of 
society, in deposite upon interest, yielding a profit 
to the community as well as to the banks; thus 
mutually benefiting the capitalists and the country, 
and encouraging frugality and enterprise. Her 
“* credit system” rests upen a foundation almost as 
broad as the whole property of Scotland. Her 
stockholders are not, like ours, exempt from re- 
sponsibility. The public interest and security are 
not, as with us, sacrificed to encourage the growth 
uf corporations—of partners not individually liable 
for their debts, and not responsible to the country 
for their management. Her banks are essentially 
the guardians of the poor, as weil as the regulators 
of trade. It is to these circumstances we may 
chiefly ascribe the rapid growth of Scotland, not- 
withstanding her disadvantages of soil and climate, 
and without the appendage of an impoverished 
laboring population, as in England and Ireland. It 
is wholly immaterial to Scotland what may be the 
character of her circulation. She is an interior 
province; exchanges do not press upon her; Eng- 
land intervenes and sustains the shuck. Like our 
country banks, theirs have little use for specie; 
and, like them, they have their “ specie fund” in 
the centre of circulation. Had she been on the 
borders of the British channel, where her loeal cir- 
culations would come in contact with the metallic 
currency of the continent, she would have long 
since discovered that, however convenient small 
notes may be, the imaginary convertibility of bank 
notes into coin is but a frail protection to labor, and 
a weak foundation for the credit and contracts of a 
nation. Protected by her interior position, as well 
as by skilful management, her population has 
escaped some of the consequences of this abuse of 
credit. 

But the chief object of the admiration of the 
gentleman from South Carolina was the triumphant 
result of the credit system in England. Why, sir, 
nothing can be more unlike than the credit systems 
of England and Scotland, as they were prior to 
1826, both in their characters and their results. The 
one was a system of despotism, the other of liberty. 
The one filled the country with pauperism, the 
other kept labor steadily employed, and with pa- 
rental guardianship hoarded the small aceumula- 
tions ef the poor. But it was in England that the 
gentleman saw ‘‘the grandest work of civilized life 
in any part of the world”—the splendid result of 
her credit and banking system. Sir, while the 
classical and intellectual gentleman from South 
Carolina was admiring the Corinthian grandeur of 
this proud fabric of the credit system, in the 
ecstacy of his admiration, he forgot that he was 
standing on a vast ruin of violated rights; lost in 
his sublime contemplations, he heard not “ the ac- 
cents of despair,” nor the wailings of poverty, 
uttered by millions who had fallen victims to the 
credit system of England. He had not probably 
examined the poor man’s record. He could not 
persuade himself to believe that, amidst all this 
bustle, life, and splendor, all this wealth and gran- 
deur, he was in a nation of paupers. He could 
see it all in his travels through impoverished 
France with her metallic currency, but not in Eng- 
land with her credit and banking system. Well, 
sir, here is that record of its results which escaped 
the gentleman’s observation. Two millions four 
hundred and ninety-three thousand, four hundred 
and twenty-three families “ receiving relief not in- 
clnded in the returns for this year.” But it is ad- 
ded, in this work published by the Lendon Statisti- 
cal Society, “ judging from the results here exhi- 
bited, the paupers form the greatest portion of the 
whole population.” Such, Mr. Chairman, is the 
foundation upon which rests this “ grandest work 
of civilized life,” this triumphant evidence of the 
blessings of the English banking and credit system. 
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(Mr. Lecarg inquired the date of the work.) 

The work was published in 1827; the statistical 
table of pauperism is for the year 1821-22. [Mr. L. 
added that there was a change since then.] The 
poor laws are reformed, it is true; but was not 
capital emanc:pated from the dominion of the 
Bank of Englaud in 1826? was not banking, for 
the first time, set free in the great commercial and 
manufacturing districts?’ Sir, I have travelled a 
lite, too. L have contemplated with delight the 
rich treasures of the Louvre and of the Vatican; the 
sublime dorie and the proud corinthian; but it was 
in the beautiful valleysof France and Germany—on 
the Rhine and on the Eibe—it was amidst the moun- 
tains of Switzerland and Wales that I saw, with- 
out regard to questions of currency, er even forms 
of government, sound morality and personal com- 
fort; it was these scenes that reminded me of our 
western paradise. And, sir, I could but regret 
that the tenants of those mountains and valleys 
Were governed by that concentrated power of asso- 
ciated wealth which rules Governments, controls 
mouarchs, and regulates the destiny of every nation 
in Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a great constiiutional 
duty to discharge. We have to regulate the coin- 
age, and by requiring the collection of our revenue 
ina common medium, to secure equal taxation to 
the States of this Confederacy, and to preserve for 
the whole people a measure of value of ancient 
origin, for labor, property and contracts. In dis- 
charging this duty, we have not only to encounter 
the vices of our complicated banking systems, but 
also a revolution which has been going on more 
than a century, and one which threatens in the end 
to substitute a mere exchange of credits for the 
ancient standard of nations. Itcommenced with 
the charter of the Bank of England, in 1694. 
This substitute first appeared in the form of notes 
of tweniy pounds; in 1759, it was reduced to ten 
pounds; in 1793 to five pounds; and in 1797 the 
bank suspended specie payments, and conimenced 
issuing one and two pound notes. Afier a fatal 
experiment of five and twenty years—fatal to» the 
morals and welfare of the people, however neces- 
sary it may have been to Government—the bank 
resumed specie payments in 1822. The currency was 
reformed, and ail notes under five pounds (abont 
equal to twenty-five dollars) were prohibited in 
England and Wales. ‘This was not, however, the 
most material reform. 

The restriction on banking, which had been 
imposed in 1708 to protect the monopoly of the 
Bank of Engiand, was repealed in 1226. For one 
hundred and eighteen years no association could 
be formed for banking purposes with more than six 
pariners. Under this system, the trade and cur- 
rency of England were periodically convuised. The 
great regulator of banking in that country, by its 
own alarms and powerful efforts to save itself, 
brought down country banks by the hundred in 
every revulsion, prostrated trade, and threw mil- 
lions of the laboring population out of empioyment. 
The violent revu'sion of 1825 bronght about the 
reform of 1826; and “with the consent” of the 
Bank of England, her monopoly was partially re- 
linquished, and the great commercial and mannfac- 
turing districts were permitted, like Scotland, to 
form as many banks as they pleased. England has 
escaped some of the violence of the recent revul- 
sion. Her banks have not suspended specie pay- 
ments. The Bank of England was not saved, as 
in 1825, by an accidental discovery of one pound 
notes! It was not because there had not been 
over-trading in England; far otherwise. There 
never was a period when there was more exten- 
sive speculation in every branch of trade, and 
when her capital and credit were more widely 
extended in every quarter of the globe. How has 
it happened, then, that she did not suffer asin 1895? 
Because the revulsion in that year broke down the 
monopoly of the Bank of England; because 
capital, freed from its dominion, flowed with 
astonishing rapidity into that branch of trade, 
and was ready to meet the sudden and large 
addition which speculation had made to the mass of 
commercial credits. Some of these associations, it 
iS true, were embarrassed by the revulsion; the 
wender is that more were not brought down by it. 





They were a!] of recent origin; and this trade had | 
been effectually prohibited for more than a century. 

These were not the only reforms. 
of barbarism, the usury law, was also in effect re- 
pealed, by exempting all bills having not more 
than ninety days to ran from their operation; and 
this has been subsequently extended. The rate of 
interest, sir, is the safety-valve of credit. It should 
be permiited to rise and fall with the pressure upon 
the money market. this country we have 
locked it down, and doubly prohibited the free ase 
of capital. “The inevitab'e consequence is periodi- 
cal explosions. Gut with all these reforms, it is 
still the policy of England to substitute credit for a 
metallic measure of value. That credit, it is true, 
is not so viliated as it was; but by making Bank of 
England notes a lawful tender, and by authorizing 
the joint stock associations to issue their notes, re- 
deemable in these notes, they have laid the founda- 
tion for revulsions in trade, which are not yet de- 
veloped. These had not been long 
enough in exisience to show to what amount they 


t 
in 


associations 


could increase their circula'ions, thoneh long enough | 


to prove how rapid!y they could increase them. 
While the use of credit founded upon property 
should enjoy absolnie freedom, the abuse of credit, 
by issuing that which is founded upon credit, should 
never be encouraged by Government. 

The most powerful antagonist, however, of a 
uniform measure of value is our own banking sys- 
tem, unquestionably the worst in the world. If we 
we had no other motive, we should be compelled 
to collect our revenue in a metallic currency, in or- 
der to preserve something in the country asa stand- 
ard of value. We have six and twenty Legisla- 
tures and two Territorial Councils steadily at work 
enacting |aws to banish specie from circulation. 
The present crisis, no doubt, must produce reform; 
but it can not be expected to be immediate or ge- 
neral, so long as our laws are made by those who 
entertain hosti'e principles of government, especial- 
ly on this queson of currency. Itis true, there is 
acommon cony ction thet our banking system is 
bad, and that our local cireu!ations require reform; 
but when willthat ever be effected, if we surrender 
up our constitutional standard? If we do not lay 
the foundation here, ovr banking system will never 
be reformed. Iti: impossible to imagine a system 
more discordant, and more embarrassing to trade, 
than the system of the United States as a whole. 
Capital is not at liberty to flow into this branch of 
trade asin England and Scotland. Government 
aust regolate the quantity in each State. Our 
State Gov rnment might with equal propriety 
and wisdom regulate the quantity of capital! in 
every other branch of trade. And what is the con- 
sequence of this legis!ative interference with bank- 
ing? Why, sir, two of our cities have each more 
banking ce pital than the State of New York, with 
her hundred cities and towns, and with more than 
two millions of population. The commercial em- 
poriam of the Union, the centre of circulation, the 
point upon which the whole fabric of commercial 
credit, internal and at every 
revulsion, is permitted to employ, in this branch of 
trade, some twenty millions—about one-third the 
banking capital of a neighboring city. Such legis- 
lation is as absurd a is unequal. It is caleu- 
lated to unregulate trace an? embarrass the banks. 

Banking, flegitimate banking, is a trade, and 
should be as | other trades. Let it regu- 
late the quantity of capital, and this branch will 
keep pace with all others; it will increase with the 
increase of commercial credits, and with the growth 
of trade. As the demand increases, so will the 
supply; and no portion of the capital of the country 
will be unemployed. ‘This is the secret of the suc- 
cess of the Szotch banking system, which is weak- 
ened, and not strengthened, by her small note cir- 
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will be called upon to decide whether an attribute 
of sovereignty shal! be exercised by trading compa- 
nies, and, if so, to what extent. They must deter- 
mine whether sueh companies are to be permitted 
to furnish the world with their credit as a substitute 
fur a metallic standard, with liberty to increase and 
diminish it at pleasure; for that is the result which 
seems approaching. ‘The great question to be de- 
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culation. 
Currency, sir, is not a trade. Governments 
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termined is, are trading associations to be au 

rized to issue a species of State credit, and to cole 
lect a revenue, now amounting to six or seven 
millions annually, and constantly increasing and 
to indemnify an abused community by produc) 
periodical bankruptcy, poverty, and want? The 
gentleman from South Carolina knows that almost 
all the distingnished authorities are against his 
“credit system.” 

It is a conceded point, that the regulation of the 
quantity of currency whichis the measure of yalye 
ought not to be entrusted to those whose profits are 
increased by abusing the trust. You might as well 
at once surrender to these corporations the power 
to regulate the value of our coin, and let them 
adulterate it, or arbitrarily raise its nominal valye 
at their pleasure, as monarchs formerly did, to the 
ruin of their people. Upon what ground is it tha 
Governments have been induced to give their aid 
in substituting the paper of trading companies fo, 
the current coin of the world? An increasing de, 
mand for a medium of circulation and a deficiency 
of the precious metals. The former is admitted 
the latter I deny; and on neither ground can thes 
issues be defended. Sir, there has been no age Of the 
world when it was so abundantly supplied with 
circulation, independent of all the smal! notes (] 
mean under fifty or one hundred dollars) in Europe 
and America. How is it with the precious metals 
In the work referred to by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, the quantity of money in the 
Augustan age is estimated at less than two thon. 
sand millions. Why, sir, since 1492, we have 
drawn from the American mines alone, more than 
six thonsand millions of dollars, and the aggregate 
of coin, bullion, and plate in the world, is estimated 
at from seven to ten thousand millions. The quan. 
tity of specie might have been an object of solicitude 
in earlier ages; but of what consequence is it nov, 
when, for all its great offices, we have discovered 
other substitates. We have discovered a mine 
richer than all the mines of Mexico and Peru—the 
human mind. We have drawn from that inex. 
haustible mine, countless millions of substitutes for 
specie, in the form of public debts, bank stocks, 
and stocks of every kind; of bills of xchange, 
notes of hand, bank drafts, and bank checks, 
These are our circulations which give velocity to 
trade. It is these, amounting to thousands of mil 
lions, which have accelerated the growth of 
wealth among nations, and not the contemptible 
amont of your small note circulations in Great 

sritain, 'reland and America. In the present age, 

trade provides its own substitutes for specie, in ad- 
justing balances not only between States and Na 
tions, but between individuals, and without the 
agency of bank notes. Specie is only wanted to 
adjust balances detween nations when crecit is 
suddenly desiroyed. It is however wanted in every 
country as a standard for local circulation, and to 
sustain the increasing amount of commercial 
credit. The value of property is sufficiently affec- 
ted by credit founded upon credit, in the form of 
bills of exchange, without extending this abuse of 
credit in the form of currency. The former we 
can notre2ch by legislation, and we have no right 
to do so if we could, however injurious its opera- 
tion is upon trade. The latter interferes with the 
currency established by the Constitution, and we 
should adopt every measure that we can to prevent 
it from destroying our standard altogether. 

This revolution may be accomplished. The pre 
cious me‘als may eventually be banished from the 
circulations of the world, and we may have no 
other standard than bank notes. I admit, sir, that 
asa mere question of trade it would accelerate the 
accumulation of wealth, and the growth of our 
cities. But what are the sacrifices attending such 
a system? Do you not lay the foundation of your 
cities on the ruin of your population? Sir, while 
we sacrifice the poor, we transfer political power 
from the agricultural and laboring classes of society 
to those thousand corporations which seem to have 
been, from the beginning of our free Governients, 
the only interests worthy, in the estimation of our 
American legislators, to be exclusively cherished, 
protected, and patronized. Sir, goon with your credit 
and banking systems; banish the precious metals; ¢> 
tablish your paper standard, and let the value of pro- 
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ace; let them rise with its expansions and fall with its 
contractions} and then, sir, gentiemen may antici- 
ate every five years the return of the “awful 
winters” referred to by the gentleman from Penn- 
jyania. One of them is now" appreaching—an 
7 fal winter indeed for the poor; thonsands will 
te struck down by poverty and want. Sir, I 
jo not ask gentlemen for theircharity, I make no 
appeals to their humanity, but in the name of 
B HIM who made us all, 1 entreat them to spare 
them their taunts—do net stigmatize them—let 
these poor laborers die in peace and of famine, in 
5 land overflowing with the richest abundance. 
Pardon these victims of your policy, should they 
in their last hour pray that their country might be 
jelivered from your calamitous “credit system.” 
Mr. Chairman, upon the firmness and integrity 
of the people of this country, at the present crisis, 
depend the condition of our society and the cha- 
racter of our Government. It is evidently a strug- 
sie for power by some of the corporations of this 
country, but I trust not all of them. Itis a great 
issue; for every thing moral, social, and political is 
at stake. On such an occasion, gentlemen may well 
discard their prejudices—republicans have been se- 
parsied on party.grounds, but not on principle— 
they may readily unite when a question arises in- 
yolving the welfare of the peop'e, and the very ex- 
istence of free Government. In a cause so just 
we have little to fear, and every thing to hope. I 
can not believe that in the approaching contest we 
shall lose one sincere friend of this administration. 
Some have, I think, prematurely decided upon the 
measure now proposed; they have denounced it 
without proper examination- I am sure no sound 
publican can, upon del:beration, be ultimately 
found against it. While, sir, on the other 
hand, the proposition to separate bank and 
Siate must rally and unite the democracy 
of this country, by whatever questions they may 
have been hitherto divided. They will never con- 
sent that the Treasury of the United States shall be 
controlled by the stock exchange of Wall street, or 
of the Royal Exchange, that the public revenue shall 


rty and the price of labor float upon its agitated sur- 


be again made instrumental in augmenting the 
disasters of the country; and that the Government 
shall be periodically embarrassed for want of 
means, by entrusting its funds to institutions whose 
fate depends upon the slightest counter movement 
in any part of the commercial system of the world. 
Nor, sir, can I believe that any sound republican is 
prepared to substitute the credit of our corporations 
for the common medium and comnion standard of 
the world. No, sir: on these questions the demo- 
cracy will be found united, as they always have 
been whenever the honor or the interests of their 
country were involved, as they are at the present 
crisis. Let not gentlemen deceive themselves; 
their victories: always come with our calamities, 
and disappear with returning prosperity. The 
concentrated power upon which they depend cannot 
yet regulate the succession to the Presidency. 

Sir, I have detained the committee too Jong. 
We challenge gentlemen to the vote. Let the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina declaim over his “ iron 
money and black broth;’ let gentlemen denounce 
the measure as an expedient or an experiment; let 
them call ita Sub-Treasury scheme, or by what 
hame they please; but let them afford us an oppor- 
tunity to test its advantages to trade, to banks, the 
Treasury and the country. We fear not the results 
of the experiment. 


SPEECH OF R.BARNWELL RHETT, 
Or Sovrn Carortna, 

In the House of Representatives, September 29, 1837— 
On the bill authorizing an issue of Treasury 
notes— 

Mr. Cuainman: I shall follow the snggestion 
made by the chairman of Committee of Ways 
and Means, and consider all the bills upon your 
table, as constituting one system, although contain- 
edin different bills. To the bill authorizing the 

feasurer to issue Treasury notes, I shall propose, 
4S amendments, that these notes shall bear no interest; 
and that the Secretary be authorized to issue ano- 
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ther kind of paper—bills receivable in payment of 
the public dues. When the bil! regulating the depo- 
sitories of the public money shall come up for con- 
sideration, I shall also move the amendment I send 
to the Chair, providing for a gradual dissolution of 
all connection between the Government and the 
banks; dispensing entirely, in the course of three 
years, with the use or reception of their paper; and 
usng them only for the safe-keeping of the public 
money by special deposites. By these amendments, 
the Government will have the option of issuing 
their Treasury notes bearing ne interest, or bills. 
receivable in payment of the public dues; the Go 

vernment will be separated from the banks—the 
public moneys be kept in the banks on special 
deposite—and the revenue be collected either in 
Government paper or specie. There is but one 
other alternative before the committee to this sys- 
tem in this shape, or by other modifications, and 
thatzis the project of the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Garland,) to reunite the Government to the 
State banks, receive their paper in payment of the 
public dues, and make them, as heretofore, the 
general depositories of the money of the country. 
These are the two projects for consideration. 

If, sir, we are to have Treasury notes, I prefer 
that they should not bear inlerest. In issuing these 
notes, it is not our object simply to raise money, 
or to pay debts; buat, in the paralytic state of the 
country, we want a medium in which the revenues 
of the country can be easily collected, and domes- 
lic exchanges be carried on without embarrassment 
to the banks. If these notes bear interest, their 
circulation will be impeded, if not stopped entirely; 
they will be retained on hand as inves'ments. Nor, 
sir, do I think the objection, that if they do not 
bear interest they will fall below par, is well 
founded. Althongh they can not be employed like 
spec.e in paying debts abroad, they will answer a 
function which specie cannot perform, in carrying 
fn the exchanges of the country. This peculiarity 
of usefulness, in the present situation of the coun- 
try, will more than counterbalance any other advan- 
tages which either bank notes or specie may 
possess over them as a medium of circulation. 

But, sir, I prefer, to Treasury notes in any shape, 
the medium I propose-~ bill receivable in payment of 
the public dues. A Treasury note, is a promise to 
pay, for the redemption of which, specie must be 
collected and reserved. A bili receivable in pay- 
ment of the public dues, is merely a promise to re- 
ceive, and has its promise fulfilled when received; 
the one, requires the abstraction of a large amount 
of specie from circulation—the other, not only ab- 
stracis no specie from circulaiion, but willactuaily 
be equivalent to an additional supply of specie to 
the amount of the issue. The one, may bring the 
Government in collision with the banks in the de- 
licate position in which they will be placed when 
they resume specie payments—the other will give 
the Government the means of collecting its revenue 
without entrenching in the least upon the resources 
of the banks. The one, is intended as a tempo- 
rary expedient; it is a debt, and the debt must soon 
be paid; the other is merely an instrument ofcollec- 
tion, and can be kept out for ever, and be expand- 
ed or contracted as the wants of the country for 
the purposes of exchange and collection may re- 
quire. For these reasons, I prefer, to ‘Treasury 
notes, bills receivable in payment of the public 
dues. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the same objection will be 
urged to this kind of paper whick has been urged 
against Treasury notes not bearing inlerest—they 
will fall below par. Their appreeiation or de- 
preciation will entirely depend upon the great 
principle of supply and demand. If there are more 
bills in circulation than are needed for the pur- 
poses of exchange and the collection of the reve- 
nue, they will depreciate; if less, they will rise in 
value. This kind of paper is not an untried experi- 
ment, and new in the history of finance. Ithas been 
tried and used with success in far worse times, and by 
far feebler Governments than our own. The very 
first paper money issued in America was of this 
kind. Upon the failure of the first expedition 
against Canada in 1690, the Province of Massa- 
chusetts laid a tax upon the people to meet the 
expenses; but as the soldiers were impatient, and 
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would not wait until the tax could be collected, the 
Government issued notes, “rhich were to be re- 
ceived for payment cf the tax and all other payments 
in the Treasury.” Before the time when the taxes 
were to be collected, the notes of course depre- 
ciated, lte-ause there was no demand for them; 
but, ‘as the time of payment of the tax approached, 
the credit of the notes was raised, and, the Go- 
verameni allowing five per cent. to those who paid 
their taxes tn notes, they became better than money. 
The Government, encouraged by the restora- 
tion of credit to the bills, afterwards issued others 
in charges of the Government. They obtained 
good credit at the time of their being issued. The 
charges of Government were paid in this manner 
from year toyear. Whilst the sum was small, sil- 
ver continued the measure, and bills continued 
their value.”* Thus, for twenty years in Massa- 
chusetts, until the year 1711, the revenue of the 
Province was collected in bills receivable in pay- 
ment of the public dues, which maintained an equal 
value with specie. In this year, to defray the ex- 
penses ofa second expedition to Canada, these notes 
were greatly multiplied; of course they fell imme- 
diately below par, and went on depreciating wrth 
every additional issue; because the supply exceeded 
the demand. More notes were put into circula- 
tion than were needed for the collection of the 
revenue, and for payments io the Treasury. Another 
instance of the effects of receivability in payment of 
the public dues, may be seen in the continental mo- 
ney issued by the confederation in our revolution- 
ary war; for the coercive enactments were futile in 
sustaining the paper. So long as the issue was 
moderate, it sustained its par value with gold and 
silver. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Payne testify, that 
until the issue exceeded nine millions of dollars, 
there was no depreciation; and when forty-six mil- 
lions were issued, the depreciation was but one per 
cent.; but, when it reached three hundred and filty- 
seven millions, in the midst of a revolution, of 
course the depreciation became several hundred 
per cent.; and this depreciation would have taken 
place, (although not to the same, yet to an enor- 
mous extent) if the issne had been gold and silver, 
instead of paper money. ‘Three hundred and fifty- 
seven millions of specie, was probably forty times 
as much specie as was then used in the country 
for the circulation of the products of its labor. The 
effect of such an addition to the circulation, would 
be to make forty dollars buy what one purehased 
before. Although, in relation to each other, the 
products of labor would remain the same in valve 
—as money became cheaper, every thing wou'd 
nominally rise in value. The great error of our 
fathers was, in supposing, that money of any 
kind could be multiplied indefinitely, without any 
regard to the great principles of supply and de- 
mand. ‘Do you think, gentlemen, said a mem- 
ber of Congress, that I will consent to load my con- 
stituents with taxes when we can send to our prin- 
ter and get a wagon load of money, one quire of 
which will pay for the whole?” Had they pro- 
portioned their issues to the amount of taxes to be 
raised, or limited them to the wants of the circula- 
tion, the continental currency would never have 
materially depreciated. But their situation was a 
peculiar ene. The confederacy could not effect 
loans; and by the articles of confederation they 
could not tax the people directly. Their only ex- 
pedients for carrying on the war were fighting and 
paper money, and they freely used both. Great 
Britain, also, after the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank of England, from 1797 to 1823, 
exhibits another strong instance of the effect of 
receivability in payment of the pub.ic dues, to sus- 
tain a paper issue. The notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, during this peziod, were but little more than 
Government bills receivable in payment of the pub- 
lic dues, The whole capital of the bank, of 
£14,000,000, had been borrowed by the Govern- 
ment, and the bank had stopped paying specie for i's 
notes. The notes, therefore, had neither bank capi- 
tal nor specie to support them. Tne f:@: of the 
Government, and their receivability in payment of 
the public does, constitated almost their only title 
to credit; and, for twenty-seven years, this cur- 








“Hutehinson’s History of Massachusetts, rol. I, p. $62. 
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rency sustained that great people through a war for 
existence, with half of Europe subsidized in the 
contest, whilst her commerce and her power ad- 
vanced hand in hand to its present mighty consum- 
mation. All of these instances are of past times. 
But we have before us now, in the Treasury 
drafts lately issued by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, a strong exemplification of the effect of re- 
ceivability in payment of the dues to the Govern- 
ment, in sustaining a paper issue. These drafts 
are drawn upon the deposite banks who have 
stopped paying specie; they have been presented and 
protested, but being due by the Government, they 
are of course receivable in payment of debts to the 
Government. Very few of them have been re- 
turned to the Treasury, because they are needed 
for the purposes of exchange; and are now three 
per cent. above the best bank paper in value, 
and but two per cent. below specie. They have 
thus the reproach, it is true, of being below par— 
that is, below the value of specie. But I doubt if 
this language is correct when applied to the sub- 
ject. Specie is no Jonger a portion of the currency. 
It is a commodity for barter, like flour or tobacco, 
and ought not to be considered, rather than any 
other commodity, as a standard of value for the 
currency. If it constituted a portion of the cur- 
rency of the country, these drafts, unless multiplied 
beyond the demand, would undoubtedly be of equal 
value with specie; because they are needed for an 
operation which specie can not perform—to con- 
duct theexchanges of the country. But, sir, admit 
that these drafts are below par, and that the bills 
I propose to issue will likewise be below par— 
where is the injury? The only effect will be a mi- 
tigation of the tariff, and a proportionate relief to 
the people. The importer will pay less duty by this 
depreciated paper to the Government, and will 
charge less to the consumer. The Government will 
only not collect what it does not want, and what, in 
strict justice, it ought not to require. The worse 
evil then under the paper issue I propose, will thus 
be a benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another aspect in which 
the paper | propose to be issued by the Treasury 
should be viewed, in relation to the exchanges 
of the country. I mean its bearing upon the pro- 
ject of a United States Bank. The great purpose 
for which such an institution is needed, is to 
equalize exchanges—to afford a genera! medium of 
circulation by which debts can be paid, and money 
transmitted from one quarter of the Union to 
another without great Joss and expense. The lo- 
cal banks, if we are to judge from the past, can 
not, or will not, furnish such a circulation. The 
inconvenience and loss, for want of such a me- 
dium, are unquestionably great; and I do not think 
will be long endured. In countries like England, 
or even France, where the capital of ages has 
been accumulated, and the facilities of intercourse 
actually bring the remotest parts of the country 
almost into contact, the business of exchanges 
may well be carried on without the aid or inter- 
vention of Government or banks. But, in a 
country like ours, young in the accumulation of 
capital, and covering such an immense space of 
territory, it may well be doubted, if one or the other 
of these instruments will not be necessary, to place 
the exchanges of the country upon an easy and 
proper footing. By issuing bills receivable in pay- 
ment of the public dues, [ believe a medium will 
exist, Which may be made available in the hands of 
individuals for all the purposes of exchange; and 
which will entirely supersede the necessity of a 
Bank of the United States. To those who believe 
that such an institution will be unconstitu- 
tional—rainous to the State banks in the process 
of bringing it into-operation—and dangerous to the 
hberties of the ceuntry when established, this 
view ought not to be without weight. Here isa 
safe, constitutional, harmless, self-correcting me- 
dium, by which the dues to the Government may 
be collected; the State banks left free to resume spe- 
cie payments with all their resources untouched 
by the Government, and the great purpose of a 
United States Bank supplied. You will also per- 
ceive, that by this system, all the objections which 
have hitherto been urged to a Treasury organiza- 
tion, by which the Government is separated from 
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| the ground. It is practicable, beyond doubt, if 
experience is any test; it is safe, if banks, where 
the funds may be specially deposited, are safe; it is 
cheap, for a multiplication of officers and chests 
and vaults will be unnecessagy. Its currency will 
be that of the people; just that which they most re- 
quire—consisting of paper and the precious metals 
—either payable into the Treasury, as the pub- 
lic debtor shall prefer. All the imputations of 
a design, by this system, of bringing the whole 
country down toa hard money carrency, (an at- 
tempt as wicked as it would be impracticable,) and 
of destroying the local banks, are rendered pointless. 

Let us now turn, Mr. Chairman, to the alterna- 
tive scheme before the committee—that submitted 
by the gentleman from Virginia—the exploded pet 
bank project. Time, sir, has set its mark upon 
this system. The Government has twice tried 
it, and it has twice failed. Indeed, so gross and 
indisputable was its failure in 1816, that the con- 
stitutionality of the United States Bank, then char- 


were incapable of carrying on the fiscal opera- 
tions of the Government; and when, in 1833, the 
experiment was again adopted, its failure was pre- 
dicted, and the prediction has been realized, And 
how, sir, can it be otherwise under such a system? 
Eight hundred banks—scattered over twenty-six 
sovereign States, who may indefinitely multiply 
them—irresponsible to the Government—irre- 
sponsible to each other—having but one principle 
of conduct, gain—how can stability and safety for 
the Government, in connection with such institu- 
tions, in any trying emergency, be expected? And 
look at their situation now. In New York the 
banks have six and a half paper dollars out in cir- 
culation, to one in specie in their vaults. The banks 
of Alabama, nine toone; Boston, six to one; Penn- 
sylvamia, six to one; Virginia, five to one; and in 
this situation, with public confidence shattered, 
they are yet to go through that difficult process 
(which in England, in 1823, prostrated hundreds 
of banks,) of resuming specie payments. Many 
of these banks must break in the effort to re- 
sume specie payments;* and should their paper 
be received in payments to the Government, or they 
be used as depositories of the public funds, loss 
will be inevitable to the Government. Now, what 
is the constitutional principle upon which alone 
the Government can connect itself with these insti- 
tutions? It is the same upon which the United 
States Bank, in 1816, was established: That they 
are “necessary and proper” for the collection of the 
revenue and the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment. But will it be contended, can it be seri- 
ously argued, that the State banks, in their present 
situation, (throwing aside all past experience of 
their incompetency,) are ‘‘necessary and proper” 
instruments for the collection of the public re- 
venue? But it is said that the Government should 
support the banks, even at the hazard of the re- 
venue; because the banks are the people; and 
the Government, in separating itself from the banks, 
separates itself from the people. Is this the fact? 
Are the banks the people? They are corporations 
established in the different States, composed of 
certain individuals who own the stock, and have 
put out their notes bearing no interest, for the notes 
of individuals bearing tnterest. In this way, the 
community owes a great deal to the banks, and 
the banks owe a great deal to the community; but 
take the aggregate of mutaal indebtedness, and 
it constitutes, comparatively, but a small portion 
of the whole capital of the country. There is 
not one of the southern States, in which there 
are not ten times as much paper in the bonds and 
notes of individuals in existence, as there are 
bank notes. Why should not Congress, then, un- 
dertake to legislate for the support of this whole mass 
of paper, as well as that of the banks? Why should 
capital, vested in bank stock, be fostered by con- 
gressional legislation, and that vested in land and 
stock be fostered by congressional legislation, and 
that vested in land and slaves be unprotected? 
Have we so soon forgotten the great constitutional 
principles upon which we opposed the tariff laws? 
‘It was contended that Congress had a right, inci- 
dental to the right of laying duties, to lay them in 
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factures. We denied the right, and insisteq tha 
Congress, under the guise of laying duties for 
revenue, had no right to foster any particular Prd 
or interest at the expense of the rest of the confede. 
racy. And does not the same Principle app) 
here? Congress has a right to lay taxes and col 
lect the dues to the Government; but it has = 
right to jeopard the revenue, which belongs to all 
the people of the Union, for the purpose of sy 
porting a peculiar class or interest. p 

But, sir, are gentlemen sure that a connection 
with the Government will be of any benefit to the 
banks in the effort to resume specie payments. |, 
many parts’of the country, in South Carolina fo 
instance, if there should be any benefit, it would 
be exceedingly small; for the whole amount ¢o). 
Jected from the customs in that State, for the last 
two years, does not exceed four hundred and thir. 
teen thousand dollars a year. But where the bene. 
fits are expected to be great, so must also be the 
hazards. When these banks resume specie pay: 
ments, their paper will not be immediately at par. 
Public confidence will not be won, until they have 
tested their ability to sustain themselves in this try. 
ing position. Until this is proved, their paper 
will be below par; and, if receivable in payments 
to the Government, will, of course, be eagerly 
sought for, to perform this function. In so doubt. 
ful a position, what will be the duty of a public re. 
ceiver to whom such bank bills are paid for dues to 
the Government? Assuredly, to cash them in specie 
at the counter of the bank. If he did not do x 
and the bank failed whilst he retained the notes on 
hand, he would be responsible. Now, will it aid 
the banks, in the effort to resume specie payments, 
to be obliged to redeem immediately in specie al] 
their notes which may be received by the collectors 
in payment of the public dues? Let gentlemen 
take heed that this connection of the Government 
with the banks, so eagerly sought for, may not be 
as fatal to them, as the embrace of the serpent to 
Laocoon. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is one other objection, 
which, if all others, failed, would be insuperable 
with me to any connection of the Government with 
the banks—I mean the patronage it gives to the 
General Government. I am a_niullifier, and will 
never consent that more power should be given to 
this Government than strictly belongs to it. Expe- 
rience has shown that the tendency of our federal 
system is to consolidation—a concentration of all 
power, first in the legislative, and then in the 
executive department of this Government. It 
is strong enough, without being connected with 
the money powcr of the country. When the con- 
nection with the banks was dissolved a few months 
since, there were eighty-six deposite banks, being 
the leading banks in every part of the Union, un- 
der the control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Now, when a bank is influenced, it is not merely 
the directors, officers, and stockholders, but all 
other banks in the same vicinity, and all who are 
dependent upon these banks, who may be affected. 

If we were heavily in debt, and large revenues 
were to be collected and deposited, it is impossible 
to imagine a better instrument in the hands of a 
popular and ambitious man, by which the liberties 
of the country may be subverted and his power 
perpetuated. The Treasury scheme I propose for 
collecting the revenue of the country, when com- 
pared with this in the patronage to be dispensed, 
is absolutely insignificant. The Secretary of the 
Treasury supposes that it will require thirty offi- 
cers more than are now employed to carry it into 
operation; but suppose as many officers necessary 
as there were pet banks—eighty-six, a man for a 
bank—will not the difference in patronage be im- 
mense? It can not be donbted. 

Mr. Chairman, neither in the scheme proposed 
by the gentleman from Virginia, nor in that which 
I have advocated, can I perceive any extensive re- 
lief to the country. The people unquestionably are 
distressed and embarrassed; but within the compe- 
tency of this Government, limited in its powers, I 
can discover no higher or better means of assist- 
ance than those I have suggested. Those who 
have been accustomed to look to this Government 
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ery thing, naturally look here in this emer- 
ney; but the remedy is in time and the people 
et mselves- The State banks, unless hurried on 
wr eoerion or popular clamor, will in due time re- 
po their healthy action; and the unbroken ener- 
“¢ of this free and mighty people will soon work 
‘own salvation. Upon the causes of our 

out their 0 es ‘ 
gistressed condition, I will say a few words before 
|e gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Menifee,) 
gho sits before me, when a few days ago discussing 
ihe bill for the postponement of the fourth instal- 
ment of the surplus revenue, broadly maintained 
that it was Executive usurpation alone which had 
oecasioned the calamities under which we labor. I 
with him that the illegal seizure of the depo- 
sites by the Executive, and placing them in the de- 
ite banks, was one of the links in the chain of 
causes Which produced our calamities; but he over- 
looks the far higher and greater causes which have 
originated in legislative usurpations upon this floor. 
The Bank of the United States, unconstitutionally 
created, was one of these causes; and, although an 
unquestionable benefit when its recharter was de- 
nied, yet, extending as it did, its roots into all the 
commercial and pecuniary interests of the country, 
itcould not be abstracted from the immense sphere in 
which it moved without convulsion. Hundreds of 
bankssprang into existence to fill the vacancy it was 
expected to occasion, whilst those which were already 
inexistence gave a loose rein to their issues. But it 
was the surplus revenue, for which the gentleman 
was contending, which most obviously shows the 
fallacy of his position. If the surplus revenue had 
not existed, Executive usurpation and corruption 
could not have rendered it injurious or dangerous. 
And what produced the surplus revenue? The 
tariff—the American system—that poison still 
lingering in the veins of the body politic—that un- 
hallowed and corrupt combination, as unprincipled 
as the partition of Poland, by which one section of 
the Union was plundered {for the benefit of another. 
Taxes were laid by Congress, not to support the 
Government or to pay our debts, but to foster the 
manufactures of the north at the expense of the 
rest of the Union; whilst the revenue, thus uncon- 
stitutionally raised, was to be expended in internal 
improvements in the north and west. And so 
enormous were these exactions, that although, 
by the compromise bill of 1833, not less than 
seventy millions have been saved to the peo- 
ple, in the face of the mest reckless and profli- 
gate expenditure, the Treasury still overflowed; 
and, on January last, there were thirty-eight mil- 
lions of surplus to be deposited with the States. 
The State banks, where these funds were deposited, 
were stimulated by them to inordinate issues ot 
their paper; and the free accommodation to indivi- 
duals which these issues afforded, fed the rage for 
speculation. Suddenly the deposites were called 
for from the banks by the deposite law. The call 
met them unprepared, because they could not col- 
lect from their customers. ‘They pressed the com- 
munity, but the community, who had borrowed on 
the faith of an easy indulgence, were as little pre- 
pared as they were for payment. The Specie cir- 
cular came in also with its operation, weakening 
their vaults and crippling their resources. The 
tesult was distress every where, a panic, and the 
suspension of specie payments. These certainly 
Were not all the causes of our present embarrass- 
ment; but, were it not for the legislative usurpations 
ef Congress, I do not believe the catastrophe under 
which we suffer would have been produced. And 
What, sir, would have been the situation of this 
country, if South Carolina had not nullified your 
lariff laws, and the compromise bill had not passed? 
Instead of thirty-eight millions, there would have 
been upwards of one hundred millions of sur- 
plus revenue in the banks, under the control of 
that usurping and corrupt Executive the gen- 
leman has so strongly denounced. Could the 
liberties of the country have survived such a state 
of things? Could the deposite banks ever have 
repaid the money? and if they could, after it had 
formed the basis of an immense issue of paper, 
who will measure the ruin the sudden abstrac- 
tion of such a capital from the banks would have 
Produced, in combination with the other causes 
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which have prostrated the country. But the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky overlooks these immense 
benefits resulting from the compromise bill; and 
can only see, in this measure, the design “ to arrest 
treason, and save the genius and chivalry of the 
South from an ignominious gallows.” Sir, to 
know whether the gallows would have been igno- 
minious in such a cause, it is necessary to under- 
stand it. What was it? 

For ten years, from 1822, (when William 
Lowndes, filling the very representation I now oc- 
cupy, declared upon this floor that the South was 
more heavily taxed than any people upon earth,) 
in person, or through our representatives, we re- 
monstrated against your unjust and unconstitu- 
tional oppression. Instead of relaxing, we saw 
your policy grow stronger by time; and, bribed by 
its eperation, those who were once with us in de- 
nouncing it, made common cause with onr old 
opponents, in the effort to rivet it upon us for ever. 
At length, all confidence in your justice, slowly, 
reluetantly departed; and the melancholy and 
stern conviction was forced upon us, that we 
must right ourselves—alone must right our- 
selves. South Carolina met the emergency in 
which you placed her as it became her. She 
nullified your tariff laws. And did you then 
enforce them? No! and why? Sir, I will 
tell you: you dared not. It is one thing to sit 
here upon well stuffed hair-seated chairs, and 
legislate the property of the South into the pockets 
of more favored sections; and it is another to col- 
lect your black mail by the sword. And did we 
commit treason by this act? The gentleman from 
Kentucky says so, and that the compromise bill 
was intended to arrest it. Sir, if it was treason, it 
was treason hatched in Kentucky, that gentleman’s 
native State, and practised by Virginia when she 
nullified the sedition laws; and Thomas Jefferson, 
Madison, Rowan, Nicholas,and Macon, were some 
of the arch traitors who taught or committed it. 
Mr. Chairman, I will vindicate the fathers from 
the aspersion of their sons. ‘These men were not 
traitors. They were those who, in 1801, in the 
language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ saved the Constitu- 
tion in its last gasp” from the strangling hands of 
consolidationists. They were not traitors, but wise 
and intrepid statesmen—the great fathers or the 
republican party, by whose sagacity and energy 
this Union now exists. Were it not for the princi- 
ples of this party, and the watchfulness and oppo- 
sition of the South, this Constitution would long 
since have been frittered away by constructions; 
and this Government, becoming one vast consoli- 
dated despotism, would have left no aliernative 
to the free but to dissolve it. We but carried out— 
conscientiously carried out—the great principles 
of the republican party; and when you thought 
fit, by your compromise bill, to give way before 
our armed resistance, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky says that it was “to save the genius and chi- 
valry of the South from an ignominious gallows.” 
Sir, we certainly should be vastly grateful for the 
tragic benevolence of these disinterested philan- 
thropists, who manifested on this occasion so noble 
a disregard for their own safety, and such tender 
consideration for ours. Whilst passive, ‘ the ge- 
nius and chivalry of the South” appealed in vain 
to their sensibilities; but no sooner was it aroused 
by their selfish oppressions, than all their melting 
sympathies overflowed for its salvation. Sir, the 
gentleman has done gross injustice to himself in 
uttering such sentiments. They are only worthy 
the bigot or the slave; of a mind which can tole- 
rate no difference of opinion, or which succumbs 
toany. The gentleman should have vanquished 
before he vaunted, and possessed himself of the 
mantle of success, to cover over the hideous linea- 
ments of cowardice and oppression which marked 
his cause. Had South Carolina been invaded, 
upon the first gleam of the bayonet along our moun- 
tain passes, he would have seen and known what 
the chivalry of the South really was, not in blood- 
less tropes and metaphors, but in the stern realities 
of the tented field. Not only Carolinians, but 
thousands of volunteers from the whole South, 
whose names are upon the file, would have met 
you in that fierce contest; and if the man 
who lately ruled this confederacy with more 
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than a monarch’s power, and his abject fol- 
lowers (more base than he, for he had _ person- 
al animosities to gratify) had not met in the 
gaps of the Saluda mountains another Ther- 
mopyle—if they had penetrated to our plains, and 
had not found themone vast cemetery for their 
interment, and with fire and sword Carolina had 
been desolated, and not one free spirit had been left 
living or dying to strike for her rights—in her fall 
liberty would have been avenged; and, like the 
mighty Nazarite of old, grasping the pillars of the 
Constitution, the Union would have perished in 
her ruins. Sir, this is no Government of force. 
No free Government is a Government of force. 
Fear is essentially the attribute of the slave; and 
the Government which appeals to this principle for 
support is already a despotism. Opinion, free, in- 
telligent public opinion, can alone perpetuate our 
insti'utions; and when this fails, all that can main- 
tain them fails. The sword can dissolve, bat it 
can not cement your Union together by the blood 
of your citizens; and if it had been drawn against 
us, however mournful the consequences, we were 
prepared, fully, firmly prepared, to abide the issue. 
We knew the mighty inheritance for which we 
were to contend—that soil over which, for two cen- 
turies, we had been the lords; and those altars at 
which our fathers knelt and we had received our 
brides. We won it by the sword, and we were 
prepared to keep it by the sword; or to perish, 
as millions of our race had done before us, the 
victims of oppression and power combined. And 
if we had fallen in the field, or on the seaffold, 
(as the gentleman supposes,) would our fall 
have been inglorious?' Sir, it is not the manner of 
death, but the cause, which makes death infamous. 
When Tully thrust his head out of his litter to the 
lictors of Anthony, who decapitated it, and his 
dead hands were cut off and suspended in that fo- 
rum, in which they had so often pleaded for hber- 
ty and justice, was his death ignominious?' Hayne 
perished on the scaffold—was his death inglorions? 
Why, in Abbeville district, there still stands the 
tree upon which, in our Revolution, twenty whigs 
were hung at one time; did these men die ignomi- 
niously? The youth of Carolina, as they approach 
such memorials of their country’s sanguinary 
wrongs, tread more lightly upon the turf, whilst their 
hearts swell with the mighty lesson they inspire, 
that to die and die “ignominiously” in defence of 
our country, is the duty and the privilege of the pa- 
triot. Itis the cause which makes death ¢lcrious. 
Sut, Mr. Chairman, shall things come to this 
in the administration of the affairs of this Union? 
In this free and enlightened age, are differences 
of opinion to be considered crimes; and the gibbet 
and the halter to be held forth as the great instru- 
ments of establishing truth? If so, we had better se- 
parate at once, for the Union mast be dissolved. 
God grant that it may long endure, a blessing to 
the powerful people who are growing up 
beneath its auspices. But should it be dissolved, 
history—when all the interests and passions, 
which pervert the views of cotemporaries, shall 
sleep with the departed—impartial history will 
record, that the South was ever true to the 
faith which bound her to the rest of the con- 
federacy. Although, under the mildest and most 
favorable operation of the Constitution, she must 
bear an anequal portion of the burdens of the Go- 
vernment; at this she has never murmured. In 
prosperity she has upheld, and in adversity she has 
never abandoned you. All she requires is, that 
you adhere to your compact with her. Take what 
is legitimately needed for constitutional purposes, 
but in all other things leave her alone to her own 
resources and destiny. And is this an unreasona- 
ble request; or is it hard to grant it? Must per- 
petual agitation be the penalty she must ever pay 
for her connection with you? and shall the bond 
of our Union, which was designed by our fathers 
tobe a bond of affection and peace, be sacrile- 
giously converted into an instrument of bigotry and 
oppression? After a cycle of forty-eight years, we 
have arrived, apparently, at a new era under our 
Constitution. Let us forget the past, excepting in 
the lessons of forbearance and. moderation which 
its experience affords. For that noble State, which 
I in part represent, | know I can with confidence 
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anticipate her course. Too generous to remember 
wrongs—too proud to resent them—too great to 
practise them—she will ever be true to the cause of 
liberty, the Constitution, aad the Union. 





REMARKS OF MR. TOWNES, 
Or Groroia, 

In the House of Representatives, September 28, 1837— 
In reply to Mr. Dawson, on the “bill to postpone 
the fourth instalment of deposites with the 
States.” 

Mr. TOWNES addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speraxer: I would not have risen, alter the 
protracted discussion we have had, but for the very 
remarkable speech of my colleague (Mr. Dawson,) 
who has just taken his seat. Sir, I have no ex- 
p’ctations to fulfil, no vanity to gratify. dut 
when my colleague thinks proper to address his and 
my constituenis, rather than the members of this 
House, with the view, doubtless, of operating on 
them, it shall be my duty to examine the correct- 
ness of his argument, and to expose whatever 
errors may be suggested to my mind. For my 
honorable colleague, I now do, and trust I ever 
shall, entertain the kirdest personal regard; but 
when he rises on this floor,’and uses unauthorized 
denunciations of measures and motives, I feel that 
circumstance a sufficient apology tor the time I 
shall consume. 

Sir, when my honorable colleague rose to address 
the House last night, he gave us to understand that 
he brought no party feeling to the discussion; that 
he should alone confine himself to the bill on your 
table, and give the reasons that would indace 
him to vote against that measure. I think the 
gentieman was unfortunate in this remark. Why 
should he have thought proper to give notice that 
he was about to discuss this subject without rerard 
to party? What act of his political lie would have 
exposed him to a suspicion so uncharitable? It is 
true, I believe, sir, that my colleague is always 
found acting with one political party against the 
other, but surely no one could suppose this to be 
ihe result of party feeling! For myself, I have 
known the honorable gentleman too long and too 
well for the disclaimer of party feeling which he 
placed in the front part of his speech to mis!ead or 
deceive me. My colleague, at an early part of his 
remarks, if I understood him correctly, maintained 
that the funds, now in the deposite banks, were 
available for ali purposes of the respective 
States, as well as for the exigencies of the General 
Government; and the better to fortify himself in 
this position, he propounded questions to members 
from different States in which the banks are situ- 
ated, with a view to show theirselvency. The in- 
formation thus obtained was deemed amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose of my colleague. 

Sir, it is not the ultimate solvency of the banks 
that we are looking to, but it is whether the banks 
can now, on demand, pay the amount on deposite, 
in such funds as would enable the States to use it 
profiiably. Has my colleague established this im- 
portant fact? I think not, sir, In some of the 
States, where there are large amounts in the depo- 
site banks, it may be to the interest of the people of 
those States, that the deposite of the fourth instal- 
ment should be made, fur it is manifest that some 
of the States would be benefitted, while a majority 
would be injured. My colleague insisted, and 
properly, too, ihat the funds in the Treasury of 
this Government, in January fast, were alone the 
funds that could be deposited, and which were com- 
posed exclusively of the notes of the deposite banks, 
and such other /ocal institutions, the paper of which 
was received on deposite by the pet banks, as they 
are called. My colleague then, after having satis- 
fied his own mind (rather beiter I think than that 
of any other) of the solvency and avavlability of 
the funds now in the deposite banks, in the accus- 
tomed taste and manner of the day, poured forth 
his lamentations over the ruined and wretched con- 
dition of the whole country, brought about by causes 
he did not pretend to explain. This picture, so 
fancifu'ly drawn by some, and so faithfully repeat- 


the 


e 
ed by many others, was well rehearsed by my col- 


league, and, as is usual with those who can see in 
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the times evidence of folly and wickedness in the 
present adanistration, and the necessity of res- 
cuing the people from themselves, he declared him- 
self in favor of relief. And, sir, what is the relief 
he would give? Who is it he will relieve? And 
what is his mode of relief? The first step in my 
colleague’s great scheme of relief is, by depositing 
with one hand the fourth instalment, amountimg to 
upwards of nine millions of dollars, with the States, 
when, with the other, in order to relieve the Go- 
verament, he would have to take back not only 
that very fourth instaiment, but also a large pro- 
portion of the sums heretofore deposited. This, 
sir, would be one of the consequences of rejecting 
the bill on your table. It surely can not be the ob- 
ject of the honorable gentleman to cut off all sup- 
plies to the Government' It is not, I hope, his pur- 
pose to bring the Government to bankruptcy! 
Much less will he consent to bring disgrace upon 
the institutions of the country, and more especial- 
ly, as he tells us he has no party feelings to gratify! 
Patriotism imperiously demands of every member 
on this floor to deal fairly between the Government 
and the people; for if you eripple and dishonor the 
one, you disgrace and enslave the other. 

Sir, what are the demonstrated, and I may add 
virtually conceded, facts as regards this question? 
First, sir, that all the funds now in the Treasury, 
available and unavailable, do not much exceed eight 
millions. Of this there are less than two millions 
strictly available; and now my colleague is fretung 
and chafing, because we will not consent to depo- 
site with the States upwards of nine millions, when 
we have only about eight in the Treasury, and 2 
very large proportion of that not available. And, 
sir, because the party in power will not do this, he 
has been pleased to characterise the course of the 
administration as a ‘“‘ humbug upon the people.” 
Sr, this brings me to perform an unpleasant duty: 
I regret it, but my colleague has brought it on him- 
self. He charges every motive but the correct 
one, upon those who vote for this bill; he alone 
claiming the credit of unmasking the wretched 
deformity of those who advocate that measure; and 
showing, by a report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the gross inequality and injustice of this 
bill. However high I may estimate the opinions 
of my colleague on most subjects, I can not, after 
the evidence he has furnished against himself asa 
financier, hold any opinions of his as unquestionable 
authority on that subject. Is it not in the recollec- 
tion of every gentleman on this floor, that my col- 
league, when this bill first came up for considera- 
tion, offered an amendment, the first, as I presume 
it will be the last, of its character known to the ie- 
gislation of this country?) What could have been 
the object of the gentleman in offering that amend- 
ment?) Was it because he really believed that the 
unexpended balances of former appropriations, esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury at about 
twenty-four millions, was evidence of tnat sun of 
money then in the Treasury? No, sir: my colleague 
knew that these twenty-four millions of unexpended 
balances of former appropriations were a charge 
now existing against the Treasury. Either he must 
have kaown this, or the fact of his not knowing it 
will essentially cestroy the confidence which would 
otherwise belong to his statements as to the condi- 
tion of the Treasury. If, sir, I am right in 
supposing he understood what the Secretary of 
the Treasury meant when he speaks of the unex- 
pended balances of former appropriations, as a 
charge against the Treasury, I ask the gentle- 
man, in all candor, who it is that has attempted 
to “humbug” the people?’ He well knew he could 
not “humbug” this Heuse; and I therefore have a 
right to conclude that he wished to “ humbug” his 
constituents. And yet my friend from Georgia 
will have it that the friends of the administration, 
believing that the resources of the Government are 
adequate to meet all the engagements and liabilities 
of the Treasury, are nevertheless disposed to with- 
hold from the States the last instalment under the 
ceposite law. For myself, sir, lam free to admit 
that [ was as much opposed as my colleague 
could be to the passage of this bill until proof was 
adduced, most conclusive to my mind, that there 
was an actual deficit in the Treasury. Could I 
longer doubt as to the course I was bound, from 
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every consideration of patriotism, to pursue 
the one hand stuod your Treasury depleted, gic 
ranged, and disordered—stripped of all its Fepbieend 
by the sad revulsions in trade and commerce—y0 
the Secretary asking Congress to give such coo 
ties as the exigencies required; and on the othe, 
the Siates urging that the last farthing in the Tren 
sury should be deposited with them for safe a 
ing. What, sir, would be the duty of the Sectes’, 
of the Treasury if the bill now under Consideratic 
be rejected? ; 
In the first place, he would be required to d 
posite money which is not in the Treasury, ani 
the deficit would have, of necessity, to be supplied 
by aloan, and then the principle would be fy) 
established, that this Government will Sent 
money to loan or give the States, that they may 
appropriate the same to all the purposes of interna) 
improvement. Is my colleague prepared to sano, 
tion this doctrine? Is he prepared to see works of 
internal improvement carried on by a system of |e. 
gislation that would beggar the South and enrich 
the North? I should hope not. Yet, sir, if this 
bill be rejected, we shall be cOmpelled to create g 
loan in the first place, to be discharged hereafier by 
an increase of duties on foreign imporis. The traiff 
so justly cdious to the southern interest, would be 
increased in order to discharge the national debt 
which would be the consequence of further con. 
tinuing the policy of the deposite act of June, 1836, 
Have we not witnessed enough during the progress 
of this discussion, to awaken the fears of every south. 
ern member on this floor? Look, sir, at the course of 
debate on this question. For the first few days 
the bill was resisted on the ground that gentlemen 
were unable to come to satisfactory conclusions, 
from the report of the Secretary, as to the actual 
condition of our finances. This ground was taken 
and insisted upon by every gentleman who opposed 
the bill. An honorable gentleman (Mr. Briggs) 
who addressed the House some days since against 
its passage, declared himself so much bewildered 
and embarrassed from the humbuggery report of 
the Secietary, that he appealed to one of the com- 
mittee (Mr. Hamer,) “to remove tie shadow from 
his eyes.” [am unable to say whether the gentle. 
man from Ohio has yet performed that operation. 
I apprehend, sir, that in order to operate with sue- 
cess upon the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Briggs) you should observe the preliminary 
treatment of all skilful surgeons, first io prepare 
the system, which in this case ceuld only be done 
by removing the money from his reach. No, sit, 
when money is in the way, “shadows” will rise, 
and in vain can we hope to approach a subject 
in that clear light so important to the best 
interests of the people. But, sir, it is a curious 
fact, well worthy of remembrance, that all, or 
the most of those who have opposed this bil, on 
the ground that they could not understand the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, were able to un- 
derstand, with great clearness, that the deposite actof 
June, 1836, was a bona fide contract, entered into 
between this Government and the States, whereby 
upwards of thirty-seven millions of money was to 
be deposited with the States; and that the faith of 
this Government was pledged to make this deposite, 
whether in point of fact there was a surplus or not. 
Sir, the first ground taken in the debate was abat 
doned. The second was then assumed, that this 
law was a contract, and that the public faith and 
good morals, demanded a fulfilment of it on the 
part of this Government. When I advert back 
to the period when this law was passed, and the 
arguments then advanced in its favor—when I 
recollect that a large majority of all parties then 
united in the measure, which they professed to be 
lieve necessary, to guard against the alleged Execu- 
tive patronage, in converting the money to im- 
proper uses—when, sir, I remember that these 
arguments, enforced as they were by all sidet 
of this House, failed in convincing me -thas 
the principles of that bill were not dangercu 
to the people and to the Government, I can not but 
feel gratified that none of the responsibility of that 
measure rests on my shoulders. But, sir, the 
last ground taken in this debate throws off a!l dis 
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guise, and places this question on a new and still 


more objectionable ground. Have we not h 
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land rejo 3 
wn gant Treasury? Have we not been given 
tio 


o understand, by the avowed friends of the Ame- 
‘can system, that they can and do perceive the re- 
on | of the principles of that system in the rejec- 
ss this bill? Have you not heard that the fi- 

aia measures of this administration had ex- 

ae and upon its ruins would be erected a new 
system, against which my colleague and myself 

have been equally opposed? Is there not enough 

in the signs of the times to deter my colleague from 

sursaing any course that may again give pretext 

o any portion of the representatives of this Union 

tp increase the tariff? Sir, upon no principle con- 

sstent with the elevated stand the South should 

occupy on this floor, can we justify the rejec- 

ion of the bill on your table. I deeply regret 

hat my colleague should have thought it his 

juty to have discussed this question on the ground 

of preserving the “rights and equality of his con- 
gituents.” Sir, who is opposed to the rights of 

their constituents? That isnot the question. It is, 
how can we best protect their rights?) My col- 
eague’s plan would be to pay them the fourth in- 
stalment in the funds of the banks of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, on which 
they would loose from fifteen to thirty per cent. as 
he well knows that the paper of the banks oi those 
States is not current in Georgia,and if used at 
all, must be converted into other funds through a 
broker. But this is not all: the people would be 
required to return this very money in specie. Sure- 
ly my colleague would not desire to bless his con- 
siituents with a calamity so great! 

Mr. Speaker, when my colleague endeavored, by 
his argument, to show that all the people of Geor- 
gia required was money, regardless of consequen- 
ces, or the principles involved in their receiving it, 
| must confess I felt humbled, and that the true 
spirit of the people I represent in part had been 
unfairly stated to the House and to the nation. No, 
sir, itis not money that we want; we desire a free 
Government—a Government administered upon 
principles securing every man in every por- 
tion of this Union in the enjoyment of his 
property and the frnits of his industry. No, 
sir; my colleague has underrated our consti- 
tuents, by placing this question on grounds 
oo nariow. Sir, a more high minded, generous, and 
patriotic people than those represented by the gen- 
tleman and myself in part, do notbreath. When 
in their history, and to what period of their exis- 
tence, Was itever know that they sat down upon 
the selfish and sordid calculation of dollars and 
cents, When the public welfare was involved? Go 
back, sir, to the remotest period, and let my col- 
league tell when great constitutional and legal 
plinciples were involved on the one side, they 
ever looked to the petty, wretched, pitiful conside- 
ration of money on the other. Sir, I will not dis- 
honor their high and exalted claim to patriotisra, 
secured by an uninterrupted course of public mea- 
sures, and political principles, by addressing an 
argument to feelings which I have yet to learn 
they possess. No, sir; as my colleage has supposed 
on his return to his constituents, he will be asked 
fo give his reasons for the vote he may give 
on this question, I ask him to tell, what is 
how placed beyond doubt, that so far from 
there being a surplus in the Treasury to de- 
posite with the States, that there is an actual 
deficit of several millions; that so far from the 
Government being able to make the fourth depo- 
site, we are compelled to issue Treasury notes to 
meet the current expenses of the Government; 
that if we do not withhold the fourth instalment, 
We will be compelled to borrow three or four mil- 
lions to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
carry into effect the Jaw; and after telling them 
this, he may say, that so far as Georgia is con- 
cerned, the best he could do was to get Alabama, 

ssissippi, Indiana, and Ohio paper; and above 
all, let him tell them, that if _he votes against the 
dill, he admits, by that vote, that a power exists 
in this Government to tax the people to raise a 
surplus to be distributed among the States for works 
of internal improvement! Let my colleague tell 

is, and I am not afraid to meet the judgment that 
may be pronounced upon the vote I give, by my 

















































































icing at the humbled and prostrate condi- Il constituents. 
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With no expectation of ad 'ressing 
the House to-day, L[have, Mr. Speaker, in a desul- 
ory manner, atiempted an answer to the argument 
of my colleague; and, sir, in conclusion, if my 
counsel could prevail, I would beg him to re- 
examine the whole question, and renounce at once 
the errors into which he has fallen. 





——————EE 


REMARKS OF MR. TITUS, 
Or New York, 

In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, October 10, 
1837—On the bill from the Senate postponing 
the paymeni of duties on revenue bonds 
Mr. TITUS said he had hoped that some of the 

honorable members of this House, whose charac- 

ter and talents would have given weight to their 
opinions, would have thought proper to address the 

House upon the bill before it. He was aware that 

views similar to his own were entertained by very 

many upon this floor, but the disposition generally 
manifested, seemed to render hope'’ess any epposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the honorable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Viewing it, however, as he did, and in the absence 

of any discussion, he felt it to be his duty to give 

very bricfly his objections to the consideration of 
the House. 
The first section of the bill grants an extension 


in the time of payment on all revenue bonds of | 


nine months. To that he had no objection. The 
condition of the times unquestionably requires it, 
on the ground that it will render the payment ulti- 
mately more certain, and it may moreover tend, in 
some degree, to relieve those immediately con- 
nected with the importing interest. Suill it ap- 
peared to him, that the only jnst and tenable ground 
upon which an extension could be granted, was 
the additional safety attained by that extension. 

But neither the second section of the bill nor the 
amendment offered, can be entertained upon the 
principle of increased security, or of relief to any 
portion of the community, except the merchants. 
There is no indebtedness to the Government that 
the amendment proposes to secure; on the contrary, 
it releases in these days of non-payment, from the 
custody of the Government, the merchandise held in 
security for cash duties, and proposes the substitu- 
tion of a lengthened credit upon bonds, subject of 
course to the contingencies of the times. 

He was opposed to this portion of the bill, as 
well in regard to its praciical effect, as to its vio- 
lating a settled principle of existing laws. He 


took it for granted that the laws in relation to reve- | 


nue were proper and just; they had been a subject 
of exciting inierest and profound discussion during 
a long period, and were finally settled in the spirit 
of compromise amid the convulsions of the nation. 
Were they to be lightly distarbed? Were they to 
be approached without great and apparent causes? 
However unimportant in that point of view the 
present proposition might appear to the House, it 
acted forcibly upon his mind. It was well known 
to this House, and to the nation, that at the last 
session of Congress, the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with iis present chairman at its head, intro- 
duced a bill to reduce the duties on imports. It 
bore in that character too unfavorable an aspect to 
meet support, and was abandoned. 

The subject is now approached with more cau- 
tion, and we are only presented with the first step 
by which the ladder is to be mounted; another js 
about being introduced, which, if accepted, will 
scatter to the winds whatever of protection, if pro- 
tection it can be called, that the producing classes 
now receive. 

The proposition, then, being to that effect, it is 
desirable that the Committee of Wuys and Merns 
should approach the subject grectly; that they 
should toe the mark, and introduce a bill entitled 
an act to repeal the dnties on imports. Its object 
would then be understood, and the honorable mem- 
bers of this house would act advisedly. 


The practical operation of this bill will be to 
increase, and throw into market, the already exces- 
sive importations of goods, paying, by existing 
laws, cash duties. The means obtained by the 
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bounty of Government, will furnish forth new im- 


portations; and none can act with such deleterious 
otiect upon the labor and interpsts of the producing 
| Classes, as those of this character; and an acqui- 
escence in the demand of the commercial interest, 
|} will fail with peculiar hardship upon that extensive 
class of the people. They suffer not only in come 
mon with all other classes of the commuuity, but 
by the provisions ot this bill, they, in effect, are 
| required to furnish forth the means to enable the 
importers, by further unnecessary importations, 
still more to injure and depress them. 

Gentlemen are aware that merchandise paying 
cash duties, as embraced in this bill, consists of 
wool, woollen goods, and goods of which wool is a 
component part. We have been told in this hall, 
that our manufactories are generally suspended in 
their business; that thousands of our citizens con- 
nected with them are out of employment, and are 
in a condition of want and sufiering; and itis well 
known by those conversant in such matters, that the 
price of goeds of this description is depressed be- 
yond all former precedent. The quantity on hand 
of this kind of good, foreign and domestic, is im- 
mense; and the amount of wool in the warehouses, 
and remaining yet in the hands of the producers, 
scattered over the northern half of the Union, can 
not be less in value than twenty millions of dollars. 


Does not this state of things exhibit embarrass- 
ment and distress to an extent that does not require 
legislative enactments to increase it? Shall the 
commanié—he believed the term was not inappro- 
priate—of the commercial interest add to the gene- 

ral calamity, by screening themselves from the 
‘| effects of their own impradence, and throwing it 
with appalling foree upon the great mass of the 
producing classes, whom that imprudence has 
already so severely injured? Itis true, that those 
classes are not asking for relief; they disdain to pre- 
fer the iuendicant’s prayer; but, in the language of 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio, they pull off 
their coats, roll up their sleeves, and go to work. 


He had said that the distresses of the people 
were principally caused by the imprudence of the 
| commercial interest. It was generally conceded 
| that they had proceeded mainly from over-trading; 
| 





|} but, to his mind, a proper distinction had not been 
|| taken as regards the kind or character of over- 
|| trading. So far as the individual concerned is 
affected, no distiction exists; but it must be borne 
; In mind that, however severe the revulsions in 
business may at any time be among a great peo- 
| ple, a vast majority of individuals are net mate- 
rially affected by it—a vast majority do not incar 
| liabilities that create embarrassment. Hence, 
when the balance of trade is not against us with 
| foreiga nailoos, our immense domestic operations 
| are not unpeded; and, although in their excesses 
| individuals will suffer, capital is not diverted from 
| its accustomed channels; it merely changes hands 
within a circle over which it is not required to 
| pass. A brief view of our own condition will 
| establish that position. Our domestic operations, 
| 
/ edness, reach to an amount of which it is difficult 
to form an opinion. We have no data to 
| direct us but what is derived from our knowledge 
\| of indebtness to banks, bunt he thought he was 
; more likely to be be'!ow than above the mark in 
placing it at (wo thousand millions per annum. 


eve 


This immense business had at all times been 
transacted without difficulty, when balances abroad 
had not pressed too hard upon us. No revul- 
sions under such cireumstances had taken place, 
and all the efforts to that end that were made by 
politicians and others, in 1834, were abortive. 
No efforts could have been more animated, nor 
means more powerful applied, to create confusion 
and produce dissier; but the energy and resources 
of the people, not being crippled by foreign de- 
mands—the payment of whicl. required the basis of 
our paper currency, bore up trininphanotly and sne- 
cessfully against the storm. In illustraton of this 
view of the subject, he wou'd adduce a remark of 
an English statesman in comparing the relative 
i} condition of England and the United States in the 
| present crisis. He said that the former, with a 


national debt of eight hundred millions of pounds 
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sterling, and an annual tax of fifty millions ster- 
ling upon the people, was prosperous and unem- 
barrassed, and its industry and trade not materi- 
ally affected; whilst, on the contrary, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with a surplus of forty 
millions of dollars, and the people comparatively 
no taxes to pay, yet the Government and the peo- 
ple were alike bankrupt. Without literally adop- 
ting these positions, they nevertheless went clearly 
to elucidate to his mind the effect, of the commer- 
cial action of the two countries. England has no 
balances against her, and, hence, the comparatively 
parual evil she experiences; whilst the balance 


against us required, in its liquidation, the coin of 


the country—the basis of our paper currency. 
The step taken was inevitable. The basis of our 
currency would have been swept from the country 
but for the proper and justifiable course of those 
who held it in possession. Had England received 
her dues, she would, of course, not have felt the 
blow; but had we promptly paid our debts we 
should have been ruined. 

In establishing the position that the present state 
of things has been produced principally by over- 
trading, the condition of England has been assimi- 
lated to ours, and her embarrassments ascribed to 
the same causes. In his judgment, however, there 
was a material,a radical diflerence—our over-trad- 
ing consisted in buying too much, in buying more 
than we can pay for, of foreign countries. The 
over-trading of England, on the contrary, consists 
in selling more than she can obtain pay for, and 
the losers only feel the effect, without its pervading 
all branches of business. Our over-trading abroad, 
as before remarked, in creating balances against us, 
affects in a greater or less degree all classes 
of community by its operation on the currency. He 
hazarded little in saying that excessive importations 
had been the forerunner of all the severe revulsions 
we had felt for the last twenty years. That of 
1819 must be familiar to most of the members of 
this House, and he thought no individual could 
doubt its cause. It operated with extreme seve- 
rity; and however great may be the embarrassment 
and suffering of the commercial interest at the present 
time,the gencral distress at that period was incompa- 
rably greater than it now is. Ournumerous manulac- 
turing establishments, with scarcely a single excep- 
tion, were overwhelmed in irretrievable ruin. Thou- 
sands of farmers canged proprietors, and those 
who but yesterday thought themselves secure in a 
certain, though, perhaps, humble independence, 
were on the morrow the tenants of their former 
freeholds. And it may not unworthy of remark 
that they asked not, received not, any of the boun- 
ties of Government. 

He had no doubt of the existence of the diffi- 
culties complained of by the commercial interest. 
Public fame, as well as the documents before us 
on that subject, establish that fact; and he should 
hope fer the honor of humanity that that distress 
must be deep indeed, that could bring before us, 
begging alms, that class of our citizens, who, in 
their own estimation, and as it would appear in 
the estimation of this House, were first in impor- 
tance as they were in wealth. 

He trusted the provisions of the first section of 
this bill would afford them great relief; at.all 
events it was their proportion of the bounties of 
Government. He considered the second section, 
as well as the amendment offered, went to increase 
by the aid of the Government, an evil which had, 
to a great extent, been checked by its own excesses. 
Importations, embraced in the amendment, being 
principally from the west of Europe, had in gene- 
ral been ordered since the commencement of the 
present embarrassments. ‘The importers were 
consequently aware of their inability, if that ina- 
bility exists, to comply with the requirements of 
the revenue laws. If then they have knowingly 
and purposely plunged in beyond their depth, they 
should be left, as the great mass of their fellow cit- 
zens are, to get out of their difficulties, without the 
special bounties of the Government. He would 
say no more, except to express the hope, though 
apparently a vain one, that those who had contri- 
buted to the establishment of the present revenue 
laws, would feel and see the propriety of rendering 
them permanent. 


| 
| 








| end and aim cf our deliberations here. 
| the question in this light, I desired it should be met 
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SPEECH OF MR. RIVES, 


Or VinGinia, 

In Senate, September 19, 1837—In support of the 
bill introduced by him designating the funds re- 
ceivable in payment of the public revenue, and 
in opposition to the Sub-Treasury scheme. 

Mr. Presipent: I rise, in pursuance of the no- 
tice I gave yesterday, to ask leave to bring ina 
“bill to designate the funds receivable in payment 
of the revenue of the United States.” It will be 
borne in mind, by the Senate, that among the most 
prominent, and certainly not the least important 
objects presented, both by the President’s message 
and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the “ immediate attention” of Congress at their 
present session, is the expediency of some legisla- 
tive provision defining the character of the funds 
to be received, in future, in discharge of the public 
dues. From the intimate eonnection between the 
collection of the public revenue and the general 
currency of the country,this question has, in my 
estimation, far more esseniial bearings on the great 
interests of the community than any which the 
President has submitted for our deliberations. The 
Committee on Finance, however, to whom the 
Message was referred, have not thought it proper 
to make any report on that portion of it, and we 
have been informed by the honorable chairman 
that it is not their intention to make any report 
upon it at the present session. It is this omission, 
on the part of the committee, that it is the object of 
my motion now to supply. 

The President recommends that henceforward 
the whole revenues of the United States shall be 
collected exclusively in gold and silver. A propo- 
sition of so marked a character, emanating from a 
source of such high authority, could not fail to ex- 
cite deep anxiety in the public mind; and it seemed 
to me that all uncertainty, in regard to the policy of 
the Government on so vital a subject, should be 
promptly settled one way or the other by the action 
of the legislative department. It is my misfortune 
to differ with the President in his views of the ex- 
pediency of this proposition. I am fully convin- 
ced that, in the actual condition of our circulating 


| medinm, and in what is likely, for years to come, 


to be its condition, the operation of such a measure 


| would be distressing to the community, injuricus to 


every branch of industry and enterprise, and, above 
all, would postpone indefinitely that retarn to spe- 


| cle payments by the banks, which is the great ob- 


ject of the public solicitude, and ought to be the 
Viewing 


with promptitude, considered with candor, and de- 


| cided with wisdom. 


Since I gave notice yesterday of my motion, two 


| gentlemen, the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 


Calhoun,) and the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
senton,) have submitted propositicns intended to 
carry out the President’s recommendation, differing 
somewhat in detail, but both founded on the prin- 
ciple of rejecting bank paper altogether in the ope- 
rations of the Government, even though imme- 
diately convertible into specie, and issued by banks 
of unquestionable solidity. Both contemplate, as 


| does the recommendation of the President, a tho- 


rouzh revolution in the policy and practice of the 
Government. From the origin of the Government 
ithas been the practice of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to treat the notes of specie-paying banks as 


_eqnivalent to specie; and the joint resolution of 
| 1816 expressly placed bank notes, convertible into 
specie, on the same footing with specie in the fiscal 


_ transactions of the Government. 


It is true that, 


| under the construction given to that act by the law 


officer of the Government, the late President of the 
United States caused an order to be issued, requir- 


| ing payments for public lands to be made in gold 


and silver alone, still leaving the other branch ef 
the revenue (the customs) to be collected as hereto- 
fore, in the notes of, or checks on, specie-paying 
banks. That order was understood at the time to 
be issued for objects purely of a temporary nature ; 
and as such it may have been a salutary measure. 
But its continuance as a part of the permanent po- 
licy of the Government was almost unanimously 
repudiated by the voice of the representatives of 
the people and of the States. 
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Senate, 


You well remember, Mr. President, that the 
cussions to which this subject gave rise, durin th 
last session of Congress, terminated in the ens in 
of a bill, by overwhelming majorities of bo : 
Houses, distinctly re-affirming the principle of i 
joint resolution of 1816, in relation to the receiy : 
bility of the notes of specie-paying banks, and on. 
taining also the significant provision, that in fatyrs 
no discrimination should be made between the ae 
ferent branches of the revenue, as to the medium 
in which they were to be paid. The bill received 
the votes of nine-tenths of the members of thi 
house, and near three-fourths of the other. Stil 
it did not becomea law. The circumstances ynjp 
which it was arrested in the ordinary and regular 
course, and which alone prevented it from bein 
now the law of the land, are fresh in the recollee 
tion of the gountry. I will not speak of them, fo; 
it is my sincere wish to keep out of the Present dis. 
cussion every thing which may awaken unpleasant 
feelings. But this [ will say, that no act of legis|a. 
tion was ever the subject of a more watchful sery. 
tiny, in the various stages of its progress; few. jf 
any, have ever meta fuller discussion, or a more 
deliberate consideration; none, within my ex 
rience, has ever received a more unanimons and 
emphatic assent of the bodies by which it was 
passed. The country, too, so far as I have been 
able to learn—and I have not been an inattentire 
observer of the evidences of public sentiment on 
the subject—has responded, with a general yoice 
of approbation, to the decision of Congress, and 
warmly and cordially sustained it. It is that mea. 
sure, thus doubly sanctioned, with some modifica. 
tions suited to the change of circumstances, that] 
beg leave to re-present asa compliance with the 
call of the President on Congress for further legisla. 
tion, believing it to be adapted to the exigencies of 
the occasion, as well as useful and salutary in its 
general operation on the currency. 

The principles of that bill were these. It de. 
clared that the public dues should be collected in 
specie, or in the notes of specie-paying banks, un- 
der certain restrictions in regard to small notes, 
which were intended to operate the suppression 
(ultimately, but gradually) of all notes under 
twenty dollars; and it further provided, as I have 
already stated, that, in future, no discrimination 
should be made between the different branches of 
the revenue, as to the funds in which they were 
receivable. These principles are incorporated in 
the bill I now ask leave to present, and in the very 
language in which they stood in the bill of last 
session, The modifications of that bill, which I 
have made withyreference to existing circumstances. 
are these: In contemplation of the contingency, 
now highly probable, of an issue of Treasury notes, 

I have introduced an alternative clause, declaring 
that, in addition to specie and the notes of specie- 
paying banks, the public dues may be collected 
“in any other medium specially authorized by lav.” 
The other modification has relation to the great 
desideratum of an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the banks ; and consists in a proviso that 
‘he notes of no bank which now fails, or may 
hereafter fail to redeem its notes in specie, shall, 
at any time, be received in discharge of the public 
dues, unless such bank shall, on or before a given 
day, have bona fide resumed payment in specie.” 
The object of this proviso is to designate a fixed 
period for the resumption of ‘specie payments by” 
the banks, which may serve as a rallying point to 
them all, and produce that concert and harmony 
of movement without which this most desirable 
end cannot be accomplished. There will be no 
difficulty, I think, from the data already in our 
possession, or easily attainable, in fixing that pe- 
riod understandingly and judiciously. The mere 
designation of a day by Congress will, itself, be 
powerfully operative in effecting the result we aim 
at. You doubtless recollect, Mr. President, what 
was the effect produced by a similar proceeding in 
1816-17. By the joint resolution of April, 1816, 
the 20th February following was fixed as the day 
for the resumption of specie payments by the 
banks. The banks themselves determined, in a 
formal convention held for the purpose, not to re- 
sume until the Ist of July, 1817; but the firm ad- 
herence of Congress to their original resolution, 
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forced the banks to yield, and they finally oo si- 
moltaneously resumed specie payments on the 20th 
February, 1817, the day indicated by an act of 

ng inducements to an early resumption of 

-. navments held out to the banks by this bill 
specie pay itself both nei : 
gre two-fold. It addresses itself both to their hopes 
gn their fears. It says to them, in effect, that 
whenever you resume specie payments, (provided 
it be before acertain day,) your notes, under the re- 
grictions of the bill, shall be receivable in payment 
of every branch of the public revenue, whether for 
lands or customs ; but if you do not resume by that 
day, your notes shall not be received in payment 
of public dues, even though you may thereafter 
resume. ‘The banks will thus be doubly stimula- 
pd toa resumption of specie payments—by the 
romise of a benefiton the one hand—by the ex- 
hibition of a penalty on the other. 

With these provisions, I do not doubt the early 
reestablishment of a sound and healthy state of 
things. What is the present condition of the coun- 
try, and what the treatment itdemands? If we 
jook around us, we find all the great sources of 
national prosperity sull unimpaired—the land, the 
labor, the capital of the country in their accustom- 
ed fertility and abundance. And yet industry is 
paralyzed, commerce at a stand, the currency de- 
eraded and deranged, the precious metals fied 
from circulation, the land overrun with spurious or 
precarious substitutes for money, exposing every 
interest of society to insecurity and hazard—an in- 
security and hazard involving alike the wages of 
labor, the value of property, the fulfilment of con- 
tracts, all the acquisitions of the past and all the 
hopes of the future. Now, what is the remedy for 
this extraordinary state of the body politic? It is 
comprehended in a single word. ‘The restoration 
of confidence. 

It will be admitted, on all hands, that the first 
thing to be brought about, with a view to the ame- 
lioration of the present condition of things, is the 
return to specie payments by the banks. But that 
return cannot be effected without a restoration of 
confidence; and confidence is to be restored mainly 
by the policy and example of the Government. 
With its aid in the re-establishment of confidence, 
nothing is clearer than the ability of the banks, at 
an early day, to resume and maintain specie pay- 
ments. Let us, for a moment, look at the condi- 
on of the country and of the banks in regard to 
those particulars which form the leading elements 
ofthis question. And, first, as to the stock of pre- 
cious metals in the country. This supply in the 
country is most abundant; for, although a geod deal 
has gone out recently to pay off our foreign debt, 
an equal, or nearly equal, quantity has come in. 
ltis shown by official returns that the importations 
andexportations of specie, during the year, very 
nearly balanced each other. The quantity in the 
country at this moment, according to the estimates 
and statements we have received from the Treasu- 
ty Department, is nearly three times as great as it 
was four years ago. The means to enable the 
banks to resume and sustain specie payments are, 
therefore, ample and unquestionable, as soon as 
confidence shall be restored, Then, as to the ba- 
lance of our foreign debt, which forms another 
important element of this question—it has been in 
acourse of constant and progressive reduction for 
the last six months, and with the aid of the new 
crop which is now coming in, and the great dimi- 
nuton of fureign imports, we shall soon see it en- 
utely extinguished. At the same time, the great 
mass of the banks throughout the country have 

been diligently preparing themselves for a return 
0 specie payments, by a steady and judicious 1e- 
duction of their circulation. 

Nothing, then, is wanting to a speedy accom- 
plishment of that great object but the restoration of 
confidence, and it depends mainly on the action 
and policy of the Government to supply that requi- 
ule. The currency of the country is, at this mo- 
ment, in the condition of a human body in a state 
af suspended animation—the heart still beats, the 
Principle of vitality is unextinguished, but the ac- 
ve functions of life are suspended. Let the 

vernment but breathe the breath of confidence 
‘nto it, and it will be at once resuscitated. It is 
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the more necessary that the Government should 
give its aid in this work of restoring confidence, 
because, whether justly or unjustly, it is from the 
Government that the greatest danger of hostility is 
apprehended. Let this apprehension, then, be 
quieted by some pledge of security, by some token 
of encouragement and confidence. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) 
asserted yesterday that the disease of the country is 
debt, the only remedy is time, and that he relied 
much more en the cotton and tobacco crops for 
relief, than upon any action of the Government. 
Sir, the debt of the country, as I have already re- 
marked, has nearly reached its extinguishment, 
either by actual payments or the bankruptcy of 
unfortunate debtors. But, if this were not so, the 
cotton and tobacco crops, thoagh essential ingre- 
dients of relief, do not supersede the necessity of 
other and auxiliary remedies. Examples are not 
wanting in the financial history of this and other 
countries, to show the magical effects of confidence 
in periods of great public distress, and how that 
confidence depends on the conduct and policy of the 
Government. The year 1793 was a period of the 
severest commercial distress in England. More 
than a hundred country banks became bankrupt, 
and the whole country seemed destined to a similar 
catastrophe ; when a single act of the Government, 
encouraging confidence, produced immediate and 
general relief. I allude to the offer made by the 
British Government, in that crisis of suffering and 
alarm, to lend to solvent dealers five millions of 
pounds in exchequer bills. A considerable part of 
the sum was not taken or even applied for; but the 
simple offer of the credit of the Government, in 
restoring confidence between man and man, elicited 
the dormant resources of the country, and relieved 
at once the general distress. 

We have had a similar and striking example in 
our owncountry. You well recollect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the memorable panic of 1834, which ensued 
on the removal of the deposites from the Bank of 
the United States. The storm which was raised 
on that occasion was directed chiefly on the great 
commercial emporium of New York. The legis- 
lature of that patriotic and powerful State, with a 
paternal sensibility to the interests and sufferings 
of her citizens, came forward and authorized the 
creation of a stock of six millions of dollars to be 
lent to the banks, for the purpose of sustaining them 
under the extraordinary pressure to which they 
were exposed. What was the effect? Nota soli- 
tary dollar was taken by the banks; but the offer 
itself operated like a charm. It restored confidence, 
and relieved the pressure. These examples may 
serve to show gentlemen that there is some practi- 
cal virtue in confidence, and in the moral power 
of the Government to promote and encourage it. 
What does the country ask at the hands of the Go- 
vernment atthe present moment? Is it a loan of 
six millions? No, sir. The only boon that is 
asked, the only aid that is wanted, is, that the Go- 
vernment should not discredit, by its act, the great 
circulating medium of the country, in which ninety- 
nine hundredths of the transactions of society are 
negotiated and settled, when that medium shall be 
restored to soundness, and brought back to the 
standard of convertibility into specie. 

In connexion with this subject, I beg leave to 
call the attention of the Senate to one remarkable 
consideration. It is this: the President, in tracing 
the causes of the present calamity, states that the 
same embarrassments and distresses have existed 
in England as in this country, arising from the 
same general causes, with this only difference in the 
result—that here the banks have suspended specie 
payments, while in England no such catastrophe 
has occurred, This difference, to my mind, com- 
prehends every thing. It is rendered the more re- 
markable by the fact that, during the progress of 
these difficulties, England was constantly losing 
her supply of the precious metals, the stock of bul- 
lion in the bank having been reduced from about 
eight million to four million pounds sterling, (one- 
half of her ordinary quantity,) while in this coun- 
ry, during the same period, the precious metals 
have been steadily flowing in upon us, and accu- 
mulating in an unprecedented manner; so that at 
the time of the suspension of specie payments we 





had three times the amount of specie we ever pos- 
sessed before. According to these circumstances 
the results in the two countries ought to have been 
precisely reversed. We should have continued to 
sustain specie payments here, while a suspension 
of them in England would seem to have been in- 
evitable. Why has it been otherwise? How has 
it happened that England, with her supply of the 
precious mejals reduced to one-half her usual stock, 
has continued specie payments, while we, with 
three times the amount we erer had before, have 
been compelled to suspend specie payments? The 
solution must be found mainly in the fact, that in 
England, in periods of commercial distress, confi- 
dence is always encouraged by Government, while 
here nothing was done by the Government to ani- 
mate and sustain confidence. Ido not mention 
this as matter of reproach to the Government, It 
may be that the Government here believed it had 
no constitutional faculty to interpose, in any man- 
ner, for the support of confidence. But, untortu- 
nately, direct and open attacks on the commercial 
credit and institutions of the country, well calcu- 
lated to destroy confidence, were made in a quarter 
which, from the relation it bore to the Government, 
gave rise to lively apprehensions of hostility from 
the Government itself. These apprehensions are 
now again revived, by the recommendations of the 
President—a recommendation which, if attempted 
to be carried into execution, would, in my humble 
judgment, render the recovery of the country from 
its prostrate condition hopeless and impossible. 

It is a matter susceptible of demonstration, that 
if the policy of demanding specie exclusively in 
payment of the public dues shall now be adopted, 
it will be utterly impossible for the banks to resume 
specie payments. It is an invariable law of cur- 
rency, well stated by my honorable friend from 
Georgia (Mr. King) yesterday, that if there be two 
currencies in a country, one answering all the pur- 
purposes of the other, and a valuable purpose besides, 
the currency answering the additional purpose will 
always command a premium. This is the condi- 
tion of the country at the present moment. Bank 
paper constitutes the great mass of the circulation, 
while gold and silver are only to be had at a pre- 
mium. If the Government shall now adopt the 
policy of requiring payment of its dues in specie 
alone, this state of things must be perpetuated. 
Applicable to all the purposes for which bank notes 
can be used, and over and above that, answering 
the important purpose of paying the public re- 
venue, from which bank notes will be excluded, 
specie, under these circumstances, must continue 
to command a premium. Can the banks resume 
specie payments in the face of a premium borne 
by gold and silver? The very moment they opened 
their vaults, the holders of notes, in order to secure 
the premium to be obtained for specie, would make 
a general run upon them for cash; and, if they 
opened their vaults, it would only be to close them 
immediately. 

3ut again, sir: would not the example of the Go- 
vernment, in the indiscriminate rejection of all 
bank paper, have a powerful moral influence in 
exciting the jealousies and suspicions of the whole 
community? If the Government, by its acts, shall 
declare bank paper to be worthless or unsafe, will 
not the people also take the alarm? Willnota 
general distrust be created of all banking institu. 
tidhs, and will not every person holding their paper 
become impatient to convert it into specie? In 
this pervading want of confidence, their vaults 
would be drained of every dollar they possessed. 
It is demonstrable, therefore, that, under the policy 
of collecting the dues of the Government in hard 
money alone, we never can accomplish that great 
object in which the whole country has so vital an 
interest—the resumption of specie payments by the 
banks. 

How does the proposition of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. Benton) bear upon this 
question? Its practical effect, if I understand it 
correctly, will be to enforce a penalty upon the 
banks for resuming specie payments. In the amend- 
ment offered by him there is a blank left for the 
day after which the revenues are proposed to be 
collected ir gold and silver only ; and I understood 
the gentleman to say it is his intention to fill that 
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blank with the day on which the banks would pro- 
bably resume specie payments. I believe, sir, said 
Mr. R. (turning to Mr. Benton,) I am not mista- 
ken. [Mr. Benton. Rigit, rizht} Then, Mr. 
President, here is a positive penalty denounced 
against the banks when they shall return to specie 
payments. Asthe law now stands, the notes of 
specie paying banks are receivabie in payment of 
the public revenue. The Senator is willing that 
this should continue to be the law while the banks 
do not pay specie for their notes ; but when they do 
pay specie, the honorable gentleman says to them, 
we will revoke this privilege, thenceforward ieject 
your notes, though immediately convertible into 
specie, and declare that, from and after the day of 
your resumption, nothing but gold an‘ silver shall 
be received in discharge of the public dues. Is 
not this, in effect, a direct penalty visited upon the 
banks for returning to specie payments? Under 
such a policy, this great object of public interest 
and anxiety never can be accomplished ; and I re- 
cur with confidence to my origina! position, that 
the only means by which it can be effected is a 
just, safe, and paternal policy on the part of the 
Government, announcing to the banks, that, on 
such condilions as may be necessary to guard 
against the recurrence of the catastrophe, we are 
now suffering from, we will receive your notes, 
convertible into specie, in payment of the public 
dues, as they have been received, by the practice 
the Treasury Department or by express enactment 
of law, from the origin of the Government down to 
the present time. 

I have thus far, Mr. President, spoken of this 
matter in reference to the particular circumstances 
of the crisis, and what appears to me to be the press- 
ing and paramount object to which the aitention 
of every patriotic legislator ought to be directed at 
the present moment—an early resumption of specie 
payments by the banks. But, looking atitma 
broader and more general point of view, I ask, sir, 
upon what princip!e of republican Government is 
it that the Government can be justified in drawing 
a line between itself and the people—in saying 
there shall be one currency for the Goveinmentand 
its officers, and another for the great body cf the 
community—that the better currency shal! be for 
the governors, and the baser currency for the go- 
verned? Such I have shown must be the effect of 
demanding the public dues in gold and silver ex- 
clusively, while the great mass of the circulation 
shall consist of bank paper. Sir, 1 have always 
been taught to believe—my honorable colleague 
and myself learned it from the bill of rights of 
our own State, as soon as we were capable of read- 
ing—that a common interest between the governors 
and the governed is a fundamental principle of 
free institutions, and that the best means of “‘re- 
straining the former from oppression is to make 
them feel and participate the burdens of the latter.” 
Let the Government share the same fate with the 
citizen, and you give it the strongest of all motives 
to watch over the general interests. On the other 
hand, place it ina position different from that of 
the great body of the community, especially in so 
vital a matter as that of its revenue and pecuniary 
support, and you make it, at once, callous and in- 
different to the sufferings of the people, and even 
give it an interest to perpetuate those sufferings. 
You destroy all sympathy on the part of the Go- 
vernment with the people, and you alienate the 
confidence and affections of the people from the 
Government. 

What, sir, is at this moment the ungracious atti- 
tude in which the Government is placed towards 
the people? Its officers and contractors are paid in 
gold and silver, or in Treasury drafts made re- 
ceivable in discharge of public dues, and therefore 
nearly equivalent to gold and silver, whi'e the 
community at large are left to conduct their busi- 
ness, as they may, in an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency. Does not this operate as a virtual increase 
of the salaries of public officers, in the midst of 
general distress affecting all the rest of the commu- 
nity? The gold and silver which they receive is at 
a premium of ten or twelve per cent. and the Trea- 
sury drafts at seven or eight per cent. above the 
actual and common currency of the country. This 
premium is, I repeat, an addition of so much to 


the amount of their salaries; for, in a practical 
sense, there has, as yet, been no depreciation in the 
value of current bank notes. They pass for as 
much in the erdinary business of life—in the pay- 
ment of debts, in the purchase of necessaries and 
conveniences of whatever is worn, drank, or eaten— 
as they ever did. The premium, then, which the 
public officers and contractors obtain on their gold 
and silver, and Treasury drafts, is so much clear 
gain to them. And at whose expense is it acquired ? 
Is it not at that of the great body of the people, .the 
ultimate tax-payers and supporters of the Govern- 
ment? Does any one suppose that the importing 
merchant, who has to give ten or twelve per cent. 
for the gold and silver, and seven or eight per cent. 
for the Treasury drafts, with which he pays his 
duties to the Government, does not add an equal 
amount, with the usual profit upon it, to the price 
of his goods? It is, then, the consumer at last, or, 
in other words, the great body of the people, who 
are subject to increased taxation for the benefit of 
the office-holder and the contractor. 

Sir, this is a state of things which I do not wish to 
see perpetuated. It is contrary to the genius and 
fundamental principles of our republican system. 
Of all schemes of policy I can conceive, that which 
proposes a permanent distinction between the Go- 
vernment and the people in their pecuniary inte- 
rests—one currency, and that the better one, for the 
Government, and another, and inferior currency, 
for the people—such a system of discrimination is, 
to my mind, of all others, the most injurious and 
revolting in principle, the most heartless in charac- 
ter, and the most despotic in its tendencies. It is 
like quartering the Government, as a foreign enemy, 
onthe heart of the country. You entrench it behind 
a frowning fortification, surronnd it with battle- 
ments, and lay the country, far and near, under 
contribution for the support of this garrison of 
oilice-holders. Desolation and oppression are with- 
out, while the tenants of the citadel are revelling in 
luxury and profusion within. I am not willing, 
for enc, to see the Government of my country 
placed in this anti-social, if not belligerant, attitude 
towards the people. I am not willing that this 
favored land, to which the nations of the earth are 
looking for a successful” example of the practical 
enjoyment of {ree institutions, should exhibit such a 
spectacle of inequality and oppression in the eyes of 
the world. 

Much reliance, Mr. Prezident, has been placed 
on the popular catch-word of divorciag the Govern- 
ment from all connection with banks. Nothing is 
more delusive and treacherous than catch-words. 
How often has the revered name of liberty heen 
invoked, in every quarter of the globe, and every 
age of the world, to disguise and sanctify the most 
heartless despotisms. Let us beware that, in at- 
tempting to divorce the Government from all con- 
nection with banks, we do not endjwith divorcing 
the Government from the people. As long as the 
people shall be satisfied in their transactions with 
each other, with asound convertible paper medium, 
with a due proportion of the precions metals form- 
ing the basis of that medium, and mingled in the 
current of circulation, why should the Government 
reject altogether this currency of the people, in the 
operations of the public Treasury? If this cur- 
rency be good enough for the masters, it ought to 
be so for the servants. If the Government sternly 
reject, for its uses, the general medium of exchange 
adopted by the community, is it not thereby iso/ated 
from the general wants and business of the coun- 
try, in relation to this great concern of the cur- 
rency? Do you not give it a separate, if not hos- 
tile, interest, and thus, in effect, produce a Divorce 
RETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE ?—a result, of 
all others, to be most deprecated in a republican 
system. 

We have been told, Mr. President, of the em- 
barrassments and inconveniences to which the Govern- 
ment is exposed, by receiving its revenues in any 
thing but gold and silver, m such an event as has 
now overtaken the country and involved it in 
general distress. For one, sir, I cannot respond 
to this appeal. I do not desire to see the Govern- 
ment placed in a position that would exempt it 


_ from embarrassment when the people are embar- 


rassed. Would it give any satisfaction to a patri- 
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otic mind, in the present calamitous ¢o 
the country, to see treasures of gold 

pouring into the coffers of the Government yy. 
the people are suffering all the evils of an ieee 
able and depreciating paper currency? For —- 
I am free tw say, that neither as a citizen one 
representative, having it in my power, if [ woy) 
to participate, in some degree, in these = 
advantages of the Government, could such oa 7 
of things minister the slightest gratification a 
No, sir, my heart disowns the thought. g, fe 
from it, the contrast would be but a new feo 
added to the mortifying and distressed Condition 
the country, and casting reproach upon opr ae 
tutions which admitted such an unnatural aa 
anti-republican inequality. If any thing could 
make your Government a callous and indifferent 
spectator of the sufferings of the people, rejys; 

a helping hand to their relief, and “ mocking when 
their fear cometh,” it would be to place it ing 
position like this. No, sir; whenever the people 
suffer embarrassment, embarrassment should be 
felt by the Government, that it may be stimulated 
through experience of the common suffering, to do 
all it can to prevent or relieve that suffering, lam 
for holding the Government in all things to & com: 
mon fate with the people, so that whatever touches 


Ndition of 
and Silver 


| the one shall be immediately felt by the other, 


Let the condition of the Government answer to the 
condition of the people, so that the conduct and 
policy of the one may, with equal fidelity, reflec, 
the interests and sentiments of the other, 

This, sir, is the principle which has always 
guided my views in regard te the great question of 
the currency. No one desires a sound reform of 
the currency more than I do; but I wish to improve 
it for the benefit of the people as well as of the Go 
vernment. I desire to see a large infusion of the 
precious metals into the general circulation and 
business of the country, and not a monopoly of 
them by the Government. This great object can 
be effected only by the suppression ef bank notes 
of the lower denominations, and not by demanding 
gold and silver alone in payment of dues to the 
Government. Let all notes under twenty dollars 
be gradually suppressed, and you will have an 
abundance of gold and silver in common circula- 
tion, passing from hand to hand in the common 
business of society. That will be a salutary and 
beneficent reform, enuring to the advantage of 
the great body of the people, as well as of the Go 
vernment ; and when it shall have been accom- 
plished, when gold and silver shall thus have 
become the common currency of the country, you 
may, without hardship or injustice, demand pay: 
ment of the public dues in the precious metals. But 
this most desirable result, the general circulation of 
gold and silver in the common business of life, 
never can be effected, (as I think I have fully 
shown on another occasion,) without a previous 
suppression of bank notes of the lower denomina- 
tions. In every scheme of reforming the currency, 
which looks to the benefit of the people as well as 
of the Government, this is the great point to be 
aimed at. It was the leading object of the measure 
I brought forward during the last session of Con- 
gress, and which then received the almost unani- 
mous sanction of this house, and the assent of a 
large majority of the other, though, from causes to 
which I have already alluded, it failed to become 
a law. The same measure, in all its essential prin- 
ciples, I now again submit for the consideration of 
the Senate. 

The President, sir, in his message, tells us that 
the requisition of gold and silver in payment of the 
public dues would have “ a direct tendency to pro 
duce a wider circulation of the precious metals, 10 
increase the safety of bank paper, and to improve 
the general currency.” I desire to treat the opin- 
ions of the President with all possible respect—@ 
respect felt alike for the individual and the magis 
trate; but unless I have wholly misconceived the 
elementary principles which belong to this subject, 
as well as their obvious practical operation, it 
impossible to sustain any one of these positions: 
How, sir, can the collection of the revenue in gold 
and silver tend “te widen the circulation of the 
precious metals?” It is a well known and invana- 
ble law of currency, that bank notes and coins 
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same denomination can not circulate 
of the same © ; ro 
ther. It is in vain, then, to attempt to widen 
a circulation of gold and silver by any other 
ee s than by the suppression of bank notes of the 
oi denominations. But, ‘not now to dwel! on 
ais view of the subject, (which I have fully deve- 
10 {and enforced elsewhere, ) [ maintain that the 
ection of the public revenue in gold and silver, 
oie ihe common currency of the country consists 
a k paper, instead of widening the circulation of 
of bank P per, ; 
those metals would have the effect of taking them 
oat of general circulation altogether. In the remarks 
[have already made, I think it has been satisfacto- 
ry shown that the necessary efiect of this policy 
gould be to cause gold and silver to bear a pre- 
mum. Bearing a premium, they would not cir- 
qiate as currency atall, but would be at once con- 
yerte’ into an article of merchandise. The public 
jettor would buy them of the broker to pay his 
{ges to the Government ; and when paid out to the 
ablic creditor, he would go and sell them again to 
te broker. Instead of entering into circulation, 
a) of them that were seen would be restricted to 
thisnarrow round of traffic, while the great mass 
of them would be withdrawn from public view as 
well as use. 

Then, sir, as to the tendency of this policy to 
“inerease the safety of bank paper; would you 
increase the safety of bank paper by abstracting 
the fund for its redemption? Yet such would be 
the plain operation of this policy. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has referred to the condition of the 
Treasury in 1834 as affording a general average 
to illustrate the operation of the new financial sys- 
tem he proposes. In looking at the Treasury state- 
ments for that year I find that the average amount 
of public moneys on deposite in the city of New 
York, during that year, was about five million; 
while the whole amount of specie in the banks of 
the city was about two million. Taking this as a 
fair average for that city, what would be the influ- 
ence of this new policy of collecting the public dues 
in gold and silver on the safety of bank paper there? 
Where would you get the five million of specie to 
meet this demand for the public revenue? It is 
evident the banks would be drained by it of their 
stock of the precious metals, and the community 
would thus be deprived of the sesurity on which 
they relied for the soundness of the bank paper 
held by them. The “improvement of the general 
currency,” then, which the President anticipates as 
the result of the policy he proposes, would, unless 
the principles heretofore received as incontestable 
traths on the subject of the currency be utter fal- 
lacies, amount to this: that the precious metals 
would no longer form a part of the general circula- 
tion; that they would cease to be currency, and be- 
come mere articles of merchandise, to be obtained 
only ata premium; and that the specie basis, on 
which the soundness and safety of bank paper so 
msinly depend, would henceforward, to a great 
extent, be withdrawn and monepolized by the Go- 
vernment. 

But it has been said, and I regret to perceive that 
the idea is countenanced by the high authority of 
the President, that the general currency of the 
country is a matter with which this Government 
has nothing to do; that its duties are confined to the 
trercise of the coinage power, and the collection of 
is own revenues in gold and silver; and that the 
general circulating medium of the country must be 
entirely abandoned to the separate and often con- 
flicting control of the individual States. Now, sir, 
as my opinion differs alike from this view of the 
subject, and from that urged a few days ago by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) I beg 
leave to state briefly what they are. The whole 
history of the formation of the Constitution, as well 
as the internal evidence of its provisions, prove, 

ond question, that the framers of that instru- 
ment intended that there should be @ etmmon cur- 
rency for the Union, and not “as many different 
Currencies as there are States.” ‘They, doubtless, 

lieved that that currency would consist almost 
tatirely of gold and silver. There were but two 
then in existence, whose issues formed an 
*xceedingly small part of the general circulation. 

y no more foresaw that immense multiplication 
' banks, which has made bank paper the actual 
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currency of the country, than they foresaw the two 
gteal discoveries of the age—steamboats and rail- 
roads—which have had so extraordinary an influ- 
ence on the wealth and resources of the country. 
Believing that gold and silver would centinue to 
constitute the currency of the country, they placed 
the “regulation” of thet currency expressly ander 
the contro! of Congress, and took it away, in terms 
equa'ly express, from the States. But, while they 
did this, they left with the States (for the omission 
to take it away amounted to the same thing) the 
power of incorporating banking institutions. In 
the general and extensive exercise of that power by 
the States, the issues of the banks have come to 
take the place of guld and silver, and to form the 
actual currency of the country. In the practical 
working of our system, then, a state of things has 
grown up entirely unforeseen by the founders of 
the Constitution. This Government has no au- 
thority, by force of law, to put an end to that state 
of things; nor is it desirable, considering the many 
and indisputable conveniences of a sound paper 
currency, in the present advanced stage of com- 
merce and civil zation, to destroy it altogether. 
But, as the original design and intention of the Con- 
stitution certainly was that there should be a com- 
mon currency for the Union, it is incumbent upon 
Congress, in the exercise of the powers delegated to it, 
to do all it can to fulfil that design, and te render 
the actual currency of the country as sound, as 
equal, and as nearly equivalent to gold and silver, 
as possible. 

This duty is essential to the harmony and friendly 
intercourse of the States, and is, indeed, intimately 
connected with all the objects of a common Govern- 
ment which led to the establishment of the Consti- 
tution. But this duty is to be measured by the ex- 
tent of the powers which have been delegated to 
Congress; for it must always be borne in mind that 
this Government can exercise no other power than 
such as have been specifically delegated to it. Now 
what are those powers in regard to the question of 
the currency? The Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Webster) argued, the other day, as if the 
Constitution had given to Congress a substantive 
and plenary power to “regulate the currency,” eo 
nomine, and inferred from thence the power to esta- 
blish a national bank to regulate the issues of the 
State banks, which form the actual currency of the 
country. But, in the first place, the Constitution 
has not delegated to Congress any general or sub- 
stantive power to “regulate the currency,” nor has 
it, any where, either by express grant, or necessary 
implication, given to Congress the power to create 
a banking corporation. What, then, are the pow- 
ers it has vested in Congress on the subject of the 
currency ? In the first place, it gives to Congress 
‘the power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.” But since the precious metals form so 
small a part of the actual circulation of the coun- 
try, this power, however important in itself, can 
exert no controlling influence on the gene- 
ral currency. We then find that the Constitution 
gives to Congress the power “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, &c., to pay the debts, &c., of the Uni- 
ted States.” From the large amount of the re- 
ceiptsand disbursements of the Government, this 
power is susceptible of an extensive and important 
bearing on the general currency of the country. In 
the exercise of it, it is incumbent on Congress to 
make it instrumental to secure to the whole coun- 
try, as faras possible, the benefits of a sound and 
equal currency, equivalent every where to specie. 
It may be so managed, by receiving the paper and 
employing the agency of the State banks in the 
fiscal operations of the Government, under certain 
salutary restrictions and conditions, as to impart to 
the issues of those banks, forming the actual cur- 
rency of the country, some of the most essential 
qualities of a sound, stable, and equal circulating 
medium. But if, on the other hand, this inciden- 
tal control, through the revenue power of the Go- 
vernment over the actual currency of the country, 
is to be abandoned, and that currency be regulated 
exclusively, as is now proposed, to the separate and 
conflicting legislation of the individual States, our 
whole monetary system, affecting so widely and 
deeply the interests of society, must run into wild 


disorder and confusion, and one of the highest ob- 
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jects of the Constituticn be nullified and defeated. 

This, sir, was the doctrine steadily maintained 
by the late administration. From the removal of 
the denosites from the Ban‘ of the United States, 
down to the close of that administration, it was 


, constantly put forth, in bold relief, in the messages 


of the President, and the reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as well as in the speeches of its 
leading friends in this and the other branch of Con- 
gress. The obligation of the General Government 


| to watch over the general currency, and to secure 


to the whole country, as far as possible, the benefit 
of a circulating medium that should be sound and 


| Of equal value, was distinctly recognised and ad- 


mitted ; and it was contended that this object could 
be as effectually accomplished through the State 
banks, as by the agency of any national incorpora- 
tion. "Phe management of the revenue through 
those institutions, was to be the instrument by 
which the end was to be accomplished, and the par- 
ticular means relied on was to make a suppression 
of the small notes, and some other reforms in the 
currency, the conditions of a deposite of the public 
funds in the banks, and of the receivability of their 
notes in payment of the public dues. By the em- 
ployment of these means, the late President, in his 
last annual message but one to Congress, said, 
*“we should soon gain, in the place of the Bank of 


| the United States, a practical reform in the whole 


paper system of the country ;” and, looking forward 
to the ultimate suppression of all bank notes below 
licenty dol/ars as the result of this policy, he hailed 
it with enthusiastic patriotism, as ‘ forming an 
era in the history of ovr country, which would be 
dwelt upon with delight by every true friend of its 
liberty and independence.” The present Chief 
Magistrate, in his celebrated letter to a member of 
the other house, speaking of this same policy, 
said: “nothing but a fuithful prosecution of it by 
the General Government and the States is neces- 
sary to place us on a footing of equality with other 
nations,” enjoying, in the highest degree, the ad- 
vantages of a stable and uniformecurrency. To all 
this I was a sincere convert, and am still. I still 
believe that it is the duty of this Government—a 
duty from which it can not free itself without be- 
traying one of the highest objects of the Unien— 
to exercise a superintendence, iu all constitutional 
modes, over the general currency, so as to secure to 
the whole country a sound, stable, and, as nearly 
as may be, nniform medium of exchange; and, to 
use the language of the late President of the United 
States, that ‘ the management of the public reve- 
nues, through the State institutions, may, and 
ought to be, made auxiliary” to the accomplish- 
ment of this great end. 

The measure which I now offer to the considera- 
tion of the Senate, and which received the almost 
unanimous sanction of both houses of Congress 
at the last session, is the result of these views. 
Permit me, for a few moments, to inquire what 
would be its practical effects on the general con- 
dition of the currency, if the policy it holds out 
should be carried into full effect by the co-opera- 
tion of the States and the General Gevernment, as 
I think it would be if sustained here. It contem- 
plates the gradual suppression, after given periods, 
of all bank notes under ten and twenty dollars re- 
spectively. Supposing this last limit attained, how 
would the currency of the country then stand under 
its operation? According to a calculation I sub- 
mitted last winter, founded on authentic data, it 
would, in that case, be constituted enarly as the 
currency of England is; that is, nearly one-half of 
the precious metals, and the residue of convertible 
paper. Would not such a constitution of the cur- 
rency as this accommodate ail the wants of the 
community ? What are the real wants of the 
country in regard to currency? T'o have a sound, 
stable, and convenient medium of circulation, for 
ordinary and local purposes; and for occasional 
and more extended use, a medium which, in addition 
to these fundamental properties, shall be substan- 
tially of uniform value throughout the whole 
country. Now, for the first description of uses, 
there could be no better currency than the policy of 
this bill would give us. There would be afi abun- 
dance of gold and silver in circulation for the grea 
mass of daily and ordinary transactions, while, for 
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large payments and remittances, we should enjoy 
the conveniences of a sound, convertible paper 
medium. In regard to those distant uses which 
call for a medium of general and uniform credit, 
the occasions of them are either travelling or re- 
mittances. But for travelling, there could be no 
medium of more uniform and general credit than 
the gold coins, which, in the case supposed, could 
always be had withoutdifliculty, while they would, 
at the same time, be perfectly portable and conve- 
nient. Asto distant remittances, they are hardly 
ever made in money of any sort, but are effected 
through drafts and bills of exchange ; and when 
the local currencies within their respective spheres 
shall be raised to par with specie, the rates of ex- 
change, with the advantages of so portable a cur- 
rency as gold to adjust balances between the States, 
would be next to nothing—certainly as cheap as 
ithas ever been under the regime of a national] 
bank. 

Among the most important advantages of such 
aconstitution of the currency as is contemplated 
by this bill are the substantial securities it would 
afford against the peculiar dangers and evils of the 
banking system. Those evils are a tendency to 
over-issues of paper, fluctuations in the quantity of 
currency and in the value of property as affected 
by them, and the liability to a suspension of specie 
payments. The suppression of the small notes 
would operate, in two ways, to check over-issues. 
In bringing a larger quantity of gold and silver into 
circulation, it would, of course, diminish in the 
same proportion the issues ef paper to form a part 
of the circulation. The number of issuers, too, 
would be diminished, for, the small note circulation 
being a considerable source of profit, its suppres- 
sion would take away one eflicient motive to the 
multiplication of banks. Then, as to fluctuations 
in the amount of the currency, and the often ruin- 
ous fluctuations that ensue in the value of property, 
this evil is greatly increased by the fact that, in the 
existing state of the currency in this country, when- 
ever an unfavorable balance of trade creates a 


| 





drain on the banks for specie, having no means of | 


recruiting their supply but from abroad, for every 


dollar of specie that is drawn from them they are | 
forced to draw in their own circulation to three or | 


four times the amount. 
channels are filled with gold and silver, as they 
would be if the small notes were suppressed, the 
banks, being always able to replace whatever spe- 
cie is drawn from them by a foreign drain, with an 
equal quantity obtained in the country, their circu- 
lation remains comparatively steady. The same 
circumstance, enabling the banks to meet any sud- 


3ut when the domestic | 


den run upon them by a prompt reinforcement of | 


their resources, obviates the danger of a suspension 
of specie payments, and renders such a contin- 
gency next to impossible. If all bank notes under 
twenty dollars had been suppressed, who, for ex- 
ample, could suppose that, filled as the channels 


of circulation would in that case have been with | 


gold and silver, and the quantity of bank paper 
comparatively small, the banks of this country 


would, in the late pressure, have been compelled 


to sustain specie payments? 
The system of policy, then, proposed by this 


bill, if carried into full execution, would secure to | 


the country a sound, stable, convenient, and sub- 
stantially uniform currency—consisting nearly one- 
half of coin for the daily and ordinary transactions 
of life, and the residue of sound convertible paper, 
for large operations and commercial purposes. 
Without depriving the community of any of the 
advantages of the banking system, it would ob- 
viate the danger and cure the evils incident to that 
system. 
(Mr. Calhoun,) while acknowledging the high im- 


portance of the reform contemplated by the bill, | 
objects that the means proposed for its accomplish- | 


ment are inefficient. If that gentleman be right 


in supposing that the credit of bank paper is owing | 


to its receivability in payment of the public dues, 
which, he says, operates as a general endorsation 
of it by the Government, then surely the means 
proposed by the bill are not inefficient. What 
more powerful inducements could be addressed to 


But the Senator from South Carolina, | 


I 
| 
| 


the banks to conform their issues to the provisions ‘ 


of the bill than the annunciation that, if they did 


not do so, the Government would withhold from 
them that which, according to the opinion of the 
Senator from South Carolina, alone gives credit to 
their paper? But, without agreeing with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina in the extent to which he 
carries his views of the credit of bank paper being 
solely derived from its receivability by the Govern- 
ment, I still believe that the sanctions of this bill, 
though I have never supposed them sufficient of 
themselves to fully accomplish the object, would 
exert a very considerable influence on the conduct 
of the banks. It must not be forgotten that the 
means proposed by this bill are the very means 
employed by the joint resolution of 1816 to bring 
the banks back to specie payments on that occa- 
sion, and which, notwithstanding the previously 
declared determination of the banks to the con- 
trary, did bring them back to specie payments on 
the day fixed by that resolution. The same means, 
too, were employed with success by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in 1815, to induce the banks to 
rec ive Treasury notes (which had sustained a 
considerable depreciation) at par, though they had 
before refused to receive them either in payment or 
on deposite. 

But my reliance is not so much on the direct 
operation of this measure on the banks themselves, 
as on the moral influence it is calculated to exert 
upon the policy of the States, which have full and 
complete power to carry its object into effect. The 
public mind is now universally awakened to this 
great common interest of the currency, and is 
anxiously looking to Congress for the adoption of 
some common system, to be acted upon and carried 
out by the States, so far as their action may be 
necessary to supply the defect of federal power 
The States have heretofore shown no backward- 
ness in seconding the policy of Congress on the 
subject of the currency ; but, on the contrary, have 
promptly and zealously co-operated in the reforms 
which have originated here, under the auspices of 
the national representation. The promptitude with 
which a majority of them have already prohibited 
the issue of bank notes under the denomination of 
five dollars, as soon as this Government adopted, in 
its fiscal policy, the principle of discontinuing those 
small issues, is an encouraging proof of the 
patriotic co-operation ef the States. I may add to 
this proof the recent example of my own State, 
whose legislature, being in session at the time of 
the passage of the currency bill by both houses of 
Congress, during the last winter, immediately re- 
sponded to the policy announced by that bill, by 
the enactment of a law prohibiting, after an early 
period, all bank notes under the denomination of 
twenty dollars. There is no fear that the States will 
abandon the General Government in this wise 
policy of reforming the actual currency of the 
country, if the General Govornment do not aban- 
don them. Let Congress persevere in the policy so 
earnestly inculcated by the late administration, and 
so warmly embraced by itself at the last session, 
and that policy cannot fail to be carried on, by the 
co-operation of the States, to a triumphant and 
beneficent consummation. Public opinion, in our 
republican system especially, is the mistress of 
human affairs, of government and legislation, as 
well as every thing else. Let us, by the example 
of our measures here, awaken that opinion to the 
importance of the reforms which are needed in the 
currency of the country ; and if it approve them, as 
we have every reason to believe it will, it will not 
be slow in finding, in some branch or other of our 
system, efficient as well as appropriate organs to 
work out its decision. 

Besides the reform contemplated by this bill, 
there are others of high importance, in regard to 
the soundness and uniformity of the general cur- 
rency, which an adherence to the policy of the late 
administration, with regard to the employance oi 
State banks in the fiscal eperations of the Govern- 
ment, would afford the means of accomplishing. In 
what did the boasted power of the Bank of the 
United States to preserve the soundness of the cur- 
rency consist? Was it not in checking the issues 
of the State banks, when tending to excess, by pe- 
riodical and frequent settlements with them, se as 
to keep them, to use the ‘language of the president 
of that institution, ‘“‘in the habitual presence of 
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accountability ?” The same practice has lon 
vailed in Scotland, and constitutes, by oan 
knowledgement, the distinguishing excellence be 
chief security of the eminently successfy] pave 
of banking in that country. All the banks “a 
agents in Edinburgh, who regularly exchange thee 
notes twice a week, and the balances are Paid - 
bills at ten days’ date on London. By this means 
over-issues are effectually prevented, and the cy,. 
rency of that country, though consisting almost 
entirely of paper, has been preserved in a Condition 
of constant soundness. Nothing would be easier 
than to incorporate this same regulating Principle 
into a system of deposite banks. It might be mage 
the duty of each of them, as a condition of their 
employment, to have frequent and regular settle. 
ments with all the banks with which they main. 
tained relations of business, and to call, if neces. 
sary, for an adjustment of the balances in specie 
This would be an efficient check upon over-issyes. 
and, administered by some twenty or thirty depo. 
site banks in different parts of the Union, woulg 
exert a far more powerful and extensive influence 
over the general currency of the country, than the 
same check in the hands of the Bank of the United 
States could have done ; inasmuch as the aggregate 
capital and business of these deposite banks would 
in all probability, much exceed that of the Bank of 
the United States. Here, then, is an object of the 
highest importance, in regard to the preservation of 
a sound currency for the whole country, which 
might be easily and certainly accemplished by a 
perseverance in the policy of the late administra. 
tion. If to that were added, as there is reason to 
believe might easily be done, an arrangement 
among the deposite banks to receive and credit 
each other’s notes as cash, whenever offered jn 
payment of public dues, you would secure to the 
country the advantages of a convenient circulating 
medium of equal and diffusive credit throughout 
the nation, and possessing every attribute of the 
paper of the late national bank, without its uncon- 
stitutionality. By thus accommodating the practi- 
cal wants of the country, in regard to currency, you 
would put an end for ever to the bitter and recur- 
ring struggles for a national moneyed institution, 
and would give that stability and repose to the so- 
cial and business relations of the country which ate 
so much needed for its prosperity. 

But all these high considerations, it seems, are 
now to be disregarded, and a policy, announced 
with the most confident promises of success, and 
prosecuted, for more than three years, with a sig- 
nal fulfilment of those promises, is to be, all at 
once, abandoned, for new and untried expedients. 
And why this sudden change of policy? Because 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks 
has occasioned some momentary embarrassments 
in the operation of the system. It is, therefore, 
pronounced that the syslem has been tried and 
failed ; and I heard yesterday, with amazement, 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) 
appealing to the friends of the late Administration, 
in the confidence that, of all parties, they would 
be the most certain to join him in opposition 
to this system—that they who had been the spon- 
sors, the advocates, the champions of it, who were 
identified with it in every possible mode of honor 
able commitment, would be the first to turn round 
and abandon and disown it' Why, sir, if they 
are against it, who are for it? That Senator said, 
if it be folly to adopt an “ untried expedient,” it Is 
madness to employ one that has been tried and 
failed. But, sir, that is the question at issue. Has 
this system of State bank depositories failed? 
say it has not, unless the explosion of a steamboat 
would justify you in pronouncing the great dis 
covery of the age—the application of steam 
navigation—an imposture, or the sweeping away 
of a mill by a freshet would prove that most ust 
ful invention, for the subsistence of man, to be aa 
abortion. The recent suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks is an accidental and an extra 
ordinary occurrence, the result, as I shall show, 
of circumstances peculiar in their character 
unprecedented in their combination, and affords 
no criterion by which the general utility or success 
of a system is to be judged. If we wish to forms 
cotvect fudgment of the system of State bank é 
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tories, We must review the whole history of its 

rations. And here T might appeal to the Sena- 
~ from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) who was the 
= ous champion of this system at a period when 
capacities were put to the severest test, if it did 
is then give the amplest proofs of its usefulness 
- efficiency. I refer to the memorable struggle 
a3, when the Bank of the United States, en- 
7 by the loss of the public deposites, and 
simulated by the desire of regaining them, waged 
‘pen and violent war on these State institutions— 
heh some of the State banks themselves, coerced 
or subsidized by the Bank of the United States, 
iwined in the unnatural and fratricidal conflict— 
when the eloquence Of his body was thundering 
ypon the system, and the artillery of the press at 
ihe same ,time pouring in its unrelenting and de- 
structive fire. Did not these abused institutions 
ihen give triumphant evidence alike of their strength 
and their fidelity, and bear the country and them- 
gives harmless through the conflict ? There can 
be but one answer to the question. 

In reference to the stirring and important events 
of that day, I will say, that no. one more heartily 
approved the conduct of the late Executive in re- 
moving the public deposites from the Bank of the 
United States than I did. I believed that the bank 
had not only failed in the prompt and faithful dis- 
charge of its fiscal duties to the Government, but, 
in one instance particularly, that it had balked and 
counteracted the execution of a great measure of 
public policy. It had, moreover, manifested a 
dangerous spirit of ambition by an active interfe- 
rence in the politics of the country. I held, there- 
fore, the conduct of the late President, in the re- 
moval of the public deposites from the Bank of the 
United States, perfectly justifiable; and I viewed 
jt with the more satisfaction, because, believing the 
institution itself to be unconstitutional, I saw in 
the measure of the President the most certain 
means of preventing its recharter. But while I 
considered the removal of the public deposites, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, lawful, justifiable, 
and proper, it was evidently a bold measure, and 
not without hazard of disturbing, fora time, the 
business and pecuniary interests of the country. 
It was the firm, judicious, and patriotic conduct of 
the selected State banks, susiaine!, as they then 
were, by the prudent confidence of the Govern- 
ment, that mitigated, and, in a great dlegree, obvia- 
ted the threatened pressure, and ultimately recon- 
ciled the public mind to this bold and decisive 
measure of State policy. I little supposed, while 
the Government was thus leaning on these State 
institutions for co-operation and support, that they, 
too,in their turn, were destined for the sacrifice ; 
and that the only favor they were to expect was 
the Cyclops’ booa to Ulysses—that of ‘“ being last 
devoured.” 

But, sir, not to dwell, in particular, on the stic- 
cess and services of the deposite banks in that period 
of trial and danger, Jet us inquire what have been 
their general conduct and efficiency. Have we not 
seen the satisfactory manner in which they have 
discharged their duties as fiscal agents of the Go- 
vernment, year after year, made the subject of the 
warmest eulogies in the annaal messages of the 
President, and the reports of the Secretary of the 

teasury, and put in striking and advantageous 
contrast with the operations of the Bank of the 
United States? In the very last message of the 
late President, (in December last,) in bearing his 
testimony to the promptitude and regularity ‘with 
which the transfers of the public moneys had been 
made by the deposite banks, he showed that the 
aunount of these transfers during the preceding 
year (about forty million of dollars) was more than 
double the largest sum which had ever been trans- 
ferred during an equal period by the Bank of the 
United States ; and all this had been effected with- 
Sut the smallest expense or cost to the Government. 
At the same time he states that an amount of do- 
inesuc exchanges had been negotiated by the banks 
for the public exceeding more than three times the 
°perations of the Bank of the United States, in the 
same way, during an equal period of time, and 
eee at rates below those charged by that in- 
3 tion. What more could be expected or de- 
ited? And what does the Secretary of the Trea- 
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sury now te!l us as to these deposite banks? ‘[hat 
their condition, in regard to the great elements of 
soundness, was never better than at present; that, 
in a comparative view of their means and liabili- 
ties, both immediate and ultimate, the proportion of 
the former to the latter is considerably increased, 
and is now much greater than has been customary 
with the banks of this country, or even with the 
Bank of England; that, since the suspension of 
specie payments, they have paid the drafts and ac- 
counts of the Treasury upon them to the amount of 
between fifteen and twenty millions, in a manner 
acceptable tu the holders ; that there remains now 
but a comparatirely small sum due from them to 
the Government; and that of that sum there is no 
reason to apprehend the loss of a single dollar. 

In the presence of these facts, with what pro- 
priety can it be said that the State bank deposite 
system has failed? If a temporary suspension of 
specie payments, under most extraordinary circum- 
stances, constitutes a failure of a sysiem, then the 
national bank system and the hard inoney system 
have equally failed. I say the national bank sys- 
tem, because the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States, (which we all know suspended specie pay- 
ments at the same time with the deposite and other 
State banks.) we have the authority of its President 
for saying, possessed all the strength and real ad- 
vantages under its charter from the State of Penn- 
sylvania that it did under its enarter from the 
United States. If it had been a national, instead of 
a State institution, it would equally have suspended 
specie payments, under the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the crisis. And has not the hard money 
system, if we apply the same test, also failed? 
Where now is all that boasted abundance of gold 
and silver which, we were told, was to overspread 
and rejoice the land?) Do you see a dollar of it in 
circulation, performing its true oflice of effeéting 
payments in the business of the country? No, sir; 
all, all has disappeared. 

If, then, the State bank deposite system has 
failed, the other systems, proposed by one party or 
another to be substituted for it, are equally demon- 
strated to have failed. But, sir, this system has 
not failed. The banks have been embarrassed and 
momentarily obstructed in ssme of their functions, 
by circumstances which have embarrassed and de- 
ranged the whole commercial world. If they have 
bent, for a time, beneath a tornado which has 
swept over the globe, it is only that they may rise 
again, and resume their erectness and vigor, when 
the fury of the storm is spent. 

But, superadded to these general causes of em- 
barrassment, there have been peculiar and extraor- 
dinary causes operating here, (most of them origi- 
nating in the errors of our public policy,) which 
have mainly contributed to the recent disaster, and 
which, being such as will not oceur, or may be 
guarded against in futuré, prove nothing against 
the system itself. Some of these anomalous and 
disturbing causes I will briefly advert to: and first, 
to that enermous surplus revenue which we per- 
mitted to grow up, under our own improvident 
legislation. Forty millions of public money were 
thus thrown into the banks, upon which they were 
not merely authorized, but invited, to found new 
discounts and accommodations to the public. It 
was a virtual addition of so much to the capitals 
of the banks, by act of the Government itself; 
which naturally led to an increase and dangerous 
expansion of their business. But, sir, another dis- 
turbing cause, not less mischievous in its operation, 
has been the factitious importation of gold and 
silver into the country, during the last three or four 
years. It is estimated that the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals in the country has been increased in 
that time, under the various provocatives adminis- 
tered in one way or another, nearly another sum 
of forty millions. This enormous augmentation 
of the precious metals has been the subject of 
much inconsiderate exultation; but, in truth, sir, 
it has been one of the most effic:ient causes of the 
present derangement of our cur.rerey, What be- 
came of all this gold and silver, >, jt was brought 
into the country? It could not opter into circula- 
tion, because the channels of - .i-enjation were al- 
ready occupied by the smalle yt bank notes, which 
we have seen, will invariab' wy exclude coins of the 


same denominations. It went, then, to enlarge 
the specie basis of the banks, and for every hard 
dollar they thus acquired they put out, in the usual 
rauo cf their circulation to their specie, three or 
four paper dollars. 

_ Gentlemen who have patronized this. artificial 
importation of gold and silver, with a view to en- 
large the metallic circulation, and restore the “ con- 
stitutional currency,” have committed a great mis- 
take. They began at the wrong end. They should 
have first provided for the suppression of small 
notes, and then the gold and silver, as they came 
into the country, would at once have entered into 
circulation. But, brought into the country as they 
were in large quantities, before any opening was 
made for their cireulation by the previous suppres- 
sion of the small notes, they accumulated in banks, 
where they furnished the basis of new issues and 
discounts, aud thus formed one of the chief causes 
of that undue distension of the paper system, which 
terminated in the recent catastrophe. 

I have already alluded, Mr. President, to a mea- 
sure, the protracted continuance of which had, in 
my opinion, no small agency in producing the sus- 
pension of specie payments by the banks. I mean 
the specie circular. It has been common to as- 
sume the amount of specie paid into the land offices 
as the true measure of the operation of that order. 
But this is a very fallacious and inadequate view 
of the subject. What is called Land office money, 
vr money receivable in payment for the public 
lands, is the universal standard of the currency in 
the west. In all private payments and transac- 
tions, it is the sort of money that is required. 
When, therefore, by the specie circular, convertible 
bank notes, however sound, were no longer receiv- 
able in payment for public lands, and gold and sil- 
ver were made the only Land office money, every 
body wanted gold and silver. This necessarily 
gave rise to extensive demands upon the banks in 
that portion of the Union for specie, which they 
provided for by drawing large supplies from the 
east. But this was not all. All persons emi- 
grating to the west, whether they intended to buy 
public lands or not, felt it necessary to provide 
themselves with Land office money—the general and 
standard currency of the country to which they 
were goine. The ordinary preparation for removal 
was first to convert all the bank notes held by them 
into gold and silver. This, I know, has been exten- 
sively the case in Virginia, for many of my friends 
and neighbors have recently migrated to the west, 
and in every case they have gone to the banks, 
whose paper they held, to exchange it for specie. 
The same thing has, doubtless, occurred in every 
portion of the Unjon whence emigrations have 
taken place to the west. I have been informed, 
particularly, that it was so in the northern and 
eastern States—that great hive which has peured 
forth so many swarms of useful and enterprising 
citizens to people and subdue the western forest. 
Gentlemen who represent those States here. can 
correct me, if my information has been erroneous. 
These multiplied and extensive calls for specie, 
resulting from the direct and indirect operation of 
the Treasury order, must have produced a very se- 
rious pressure upon the banks throughout the coun- 
try, but especially in the Atlantic cities. It was a 
sudden and unnatural displacement of the precious 
metals, which could not fail to give a violent shock 
to the whole system of bank credit founded upon 
them. But when the Government announced its 
final determination to continue this specie circular 
as the permanent policy of the country, the blow 
was decisive and fatal. In the permanent and ine 
discriminate refusal of the notes of all banks in the 
largest branch of the public revenue, an official 
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act had been executed in the true spirit of the poli- 
ey which shaped its provisions, no sensible embar- 
rassment could have resulted from it to the banks. 
The act itself was a measure of wise and necessary 
policy. It grew out of a state of things which pre- 
sented these three alternatives: An immense sur- 
plus of near forty millions of public revenue was 
to be continued in the deposite banks, and used by 
them in ministering to a reckless spirit of specula- 
tion, at the hazard of the ultimate Joss of the whole 
fund to the Government, as well as of great injury 
to the community; or, secondly, it was to be wast- 
ed in projects of Government expenditure, which 
were not merely useless, but highly dangerous and 
pernicious; or, lastly, it was to be laid by, in rata- 
ble proportions with the several States, as tempora- 
ry and unquestionably safe depositories, with the 
privilege of using it, ull called for by the wants of 
the nation, in such manner as they should think 
best for the benefit of their respective communities. 
I think, sir, there are but few candid and patriotic 
minds which, looking back to the state of things 
which then existed, will not at once decide that the 
last alternative—that which was embraced by the 
bill—was the one most proper to be adopted. At 
the same time, its provisions were of the most libe- 
ral and considerate character, in regard to the 
banks from which these moneys were to be drawn. 
The whole payment was to be divided into four 
equal instalments: the first, not to be paid over by 
the banks ti!l after six months’ notice given by the 
act itself; and the three remaining instalments to be 
paid at successive periods of three, six, and nine 
months thereafter. Ample time was thus afforded 
to the banks to meet these payments; and there is 
reason to believe that, upon a judicious plan of 
execution, the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
necessary transfers might have been made through 
the trade and commercial exchanges of the coun- 
try, not only without inconvenience, but with real 
accommodation to the businessof the community. 
A fundamental principle of the act was the six 
months’ notice given to the banks before the com- 
mencement of its execution. But, instead of this, 
anticipated transfers to the amount of ten or fifteen 
millions (unless I am _ erroneously informed) were 
made, and without any known necessity for them, 
very soon after the passage of the act. In the ex- 
ecution of the law also, it is said that large amounts 
of specie were drawn and transported to and fro, 
to the great disturbance of commerce, when the 
same movement of funds might have been effected 
with ease, throngh the customary channels of trade, 
without displacing a dollar. I have heard, for ex- 
ample, of a case in which a bill of exchange had 
been declined, and a considerable sum drawn and 
transported, in specie,fwhen, almost as scon as the 
specie arrived at its destination, the bill of exchange 
overtook it, and brought it or its equivalent back 
again to its original point of departure. It is not 
my purpose, sir, to enter into any detailed exami- 
natiun of the mode in which the deposite act has 
been executed; but I refer to these circumstances 
to show that, if inconvenience and embarrassment, 
to any serious extent, have really attended its ope- 
ration, there is ground, at least, for the inquiry, 
whether the fault has been “in the law, or in the 
administration of the law.” [am far from imput- 
ing any thing wilfully wrong to the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; but Iam well satisfied that the in- 
conveniences which have been felt might have 
been avoided by a different execution of the law. 

If I am not mistaken, Mr. President, in this re- 
view of the circumstances which have mainly con- 
tributed to the recent suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks here, Thave shown that sus- 
pension to be the result of causes which are not 
likely to occur, or may be guarded against in fu- 
ture. Our Jate experience will, I think, effectually 
admonish us against another surplus revenue, 
which has been the chief source of the derange- 
ment in our monetary concerns; and in this re- 
spect, Lam happy to perceive that the President 
gives us the assurance of a cordial concurrence of 
views on his part. Neither shall we, E trust, again 
do violence to the natural laws of trade by forcing 
large quantities of gold and silver into the country, 
in the vain hope of extending their circulation, bee 
fore any opening 1s made for them by a suppres- 
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sion of the smaller bank notes, but with the real 
effect of stimulating and expanding the paper sys- 
tem; and, if we may judge of the opinions of fu- 
ture Congresses by the almost unanimous sense of 
the last, we shall not again be expesed to the dis- 
turbing operations of a specie circular. The sus-° 
pension of specie payments, taking place under cir- 
cumstances so peculiar and anomalous, and so un- 
likely to occur, or so easy to be gaarded against 
in fature, proves nothing, in my estimation, against 
the general expediency of using the State banks as 
fiscal agents of the Government. But, if it were 
otherwise, is this the time, 1 would ask, to withdraw 
the countenance and support of the Government 
from them? I would appeal to those political 
friends with whom I have acted in steady and har- 
monious opposition to the Bank of the United 
States, and ask them if they have not seen the atti- 
tude assumed by that institution? Do they not re- 
cognise her controlling influence in the late meet- 
ing of the banks of Philadelphia, in which it was 
resolved not to join in the measures proposed by 
the New York banks with a view to an éarly re- 
sumption of specie payments? It is evident she 
does not desire a return to specie payments; and 
there is reason to believe, from the large extent of 
the commercial operations in which she has been 
engaged, that, however much her strength may be 
vaunted, she is, least, of all the respectable banks 
in the country, prepared at this time to meet her 
liabilities. All her power and influence, then, in 
conjunction with those of the allies she has enlisted, 
will be exerted to delay the resumption of specie 
payments by the other banks. How important is 
it that a design, so contrary to the best interests of 
the country, should be counteracted; and what 
mode of counteraction is there so effectnal as to 
reinforce the other banks with the confidence and 
support of the Government? I appeal then again 
to my political friends, who deprecate, as I do, the 
dangerous dominion of this ambitious institution, 
if this is the time to weaken other inst utions, who 
must be mainly relied on to balance her power and 
defeat her schemes. 

If ever a party, Mr. President, was honorably 
commiited to tse prosecution of a great public 
policy, it seems to me that the friends of the late 
administration are so committed to the policy of 
employing the agency of State institutions, in the 
fiscal concerns of the Government, as the true 
practical substitute for a dangerous national insti- 
tution. A system of financial administration, 
founded on that principle, was organized and put 
in motion by the late Executive; it was attended 
with eminent success for three years and a half, 
till momentarily thrown out of gear by the extra- 
ordinary convulsions of the times ; its satisfactory 
results were made the theme of repeated and ear- 
nest representation to Congress, by both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury; it was the 
policy under which the whole republican party 
rallied ; it formed, indeed, the defensive rampart 
from which they fought, as they believed, the bat- 
tles of constitutional liberty against a powerful and 
aspiring moneyed monopoly. But we are now 
called upon, all at once, to abandon that policy ; 
we are appealed to by the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) in the name of State 
rights, 10 make war upon State institutions; and 
summoned, in the name of republicanism, to surren- 
der a republican strong hold! Sir, for every repub- 
lican authority that can be vouched in favor of the 
Sub-Treasury scheme, a hundred might be adduced 
in favor of State institutions as the depositories. of 
the public revenue. The Senator from Missouri, 
(Mr. Benton,) with a triumphant sense of the 
weight of that authority, produced to the Senate a 
few years ago an extract from the opinion of Mr. 
Jefferson, on the constitutionality of the first na- 
tional bank, in which that great statesman pointed 
to the State banks as the practical and efficient sub- 
stitute fora national institution. We all know that, 
too, was the ground occupied by Mr. Madison 
and his republican associates in the debates of Con- 
gress on the same occasion. When the question of 
the recharter of the bank came up in 1810-11, the 
same ground was again taken, and adhered to by 
the organs of the republican party in Congress. 

But let us see what has been said on this subject 
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by distinguished statesmen of the repubtican part 
to whose opinions actual and large experien,,.' 
the administration of the public finances om - 
peculiar and impressive weight. In a ce 
dressed 10 a committee of this body in }3}) °° 

D , 
Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury’) 
who had presided over that department i. ae 
of ten years, that able financier, after Speaking 
the many conveniences afforded by the bankin 
system for the collection, safe-keeping, tyan< we 
sion and disbursement cf public moneys, en, = 
this emphatic language: “State banks. Tr 
used, and must be used, in case of a non-renew ; 
of the charter [of the Bank of the United gtq,, . 
by the Treasury.” What renders this testimeny °y 
Mr. Gallatin the more important is, that M; Tel 
ferson, in 1803, (then President of the 7 Behe 
States,) addressed a letter to him as Secretary , 
the Treasury, suggesting for his consideration the 
question, Whether it would not be practicabje ,, 
organize a distinct machinery, for holding ang 94, 
ministering the public funds, through the officers 
charged with their collection and disburseme 
With his attention thus specially called to the sub- 
ject of an independent fiscal agency, such as \ 
now proposed, and with the advantage of all the 
lights which could be obtained from a free consy|iq. 
tion with Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Gallatin reports y 
the Senate of the United States, as the mature rp. 
sult of his experience and reflection, that “ gta, 
banks may and must be used by the Treasury, jy 
case of a non-renewal of the charter of the Bayi 
of the United States.” 

Let us now consult another great oracle of Ame. 
rican finance on this subject ; and, however [ differ. 
ed with him on one of the leading questions of \\s 
time, I cannot mention the name of Mr. Dallas oy 
this floor without bearing the humble tribute of py 
admiration to the superior ability, the fertile py. 
source, the elevated moral courage and fearless pa- 
triotism with which he conducted the finances of 
the nation, at a period of the greatest difficulty and 
embarrassment they have ever seen. It is wel! 
known that Mr. Dallas came into the Tyeasy;y 
Department shortly after the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks in 1814, and continued, 
through the whole period of his administration, w 
struggle with all the formidable impediments occs- 
sioned by the state of things. His embarrassinen\; 
were much increased by the wide diversity that 
had arisen in the value of the various Jocal cw- 
rencies, and the consequent refusal of the banks, 
which had been employed as public depositories, 
to receive and credit the notes of each other as 
cash. In this state of things he was driven to the 
necessity of considering the very question, which is 
now preseated, of discontinuing the banks as de- 
positories, and henceforward committing the cus- 
tody and safe-keeping of the public moneys to the 
hands of officers of the Government. The resultof 
his delibe ‘ations is given in a very interesting re- 
port submitted by him to the President, in 1816, a! 
the moment of his retirement from office, in which 
he rendered a full account of his arduous and re- 
sponsible stewardship. In that paper, after refu'- 
ring to the embarrassments I have mentioned, be 
says: “In this state of things, the Treasury wa 
driven to a choice of expedients ; that is, either Wo 
take the hazard of accumulations of revenue in th 
hands of individual collectors and receivers, or \ 
recogni-e as places of deposite the banks (beims, 
however, banks of unquestionable solidity) eslal- 
lished in the districts most affected by the course 
of exchanges. Many powerful considerations led to 
an adaption of the latter measure.” Thus we see 
that Mr. Dallas, after full deliberation, “ for many] 
powerful considerations,” gave a decided prefel- 


nt! 


ence to State banks as public depositories, evef 


while they had suspended specie payments, over 
the individual agency that is sow proposed, ant 
actually employed as many as ninely-four of ; those 
banks in that capacity, cumbersome and inco0- 
venient as. so large a number necessarily was. 
These, Mr. Presideut, are authorities entiiled 
no light consideration. It seem:, however, we a!” 
growing far wiser than the great minds that hav’ 
gone beforeus. Iam one of those, sir, who te 


lieve in the pregress of light and knowledge. Boj 


still I cannot but reverence the lessons of wisiou 
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ueathed to us by our ancestors ; and, when I 
ee especially the same question presented again 
and again for consideration, and men of the high- 
vst experience, sagacity, and patriotism, giving, 
under every change of circumstances, their concur- 
rent testimony 1 favor of the utility and advan- 
tages of particular system of administration, I 
confess mY mind bows with unreluctant deference 
io such a weight of authority. : 
And now, Sif, permit me to say something in re- 
card to the machinery that is proposed to be sub- 
aituted for the State banks. Can you rely upon 
2? Does it allord any adequate guaranty for the 
afety of the public moneys? I say you cannot; 
ali experience proves you cannot. Look at the 
records of your Treasury Department, and see in 
how many iustances your receivers of public money 
fil to pay over, as they are required to do, the 
moneys collected by them. Look at a brief but 
most pregnant report made on the 23d of February, 
1320, to this body, by Mr. Crawford, then Secre- 
wry of the Treasury. He states the amount lost 
\) the Government by the infidelity of officers em- 
ploved in the collection of the public revenue, from 
1739 to 1819, at one million and a half of dollars ; 
and the losses sustained by the misapplication of 
the public money by the officers of Government 
employed in disbursing it, he adds, ‘‘there can be 
yo doubt greatly exceed those which have been in- 
curred in the collection” ere, then, we have an 
aggregate loss to the Government from the infideli- 
ty of its officers, employed in the collection or dis- 
bursement of the revenue, during the first thirty 
years of its existence, greatly exceeding three mil- 
lions of dollars! This period, it must be remarked, 
too, was one characterized, during the greater por- 
tion of it, by extreme simplicity in the organization 
of the Government, as well as by a very moderate 
amount both of revenue and expenditure. It must 
be borne in mind, also, that the losses sustained 
were by the infidelity of officers employed merely 
in the collection or disbursement of the public money, 
who held possession of it momentarily and in transitu 
oily, ull they could hand it over to the banks in 
which it was to be deposited, or pay it to the pub- 
lic creditors whose claims were to be discharged 
ith it, But under the system now proposed, these 
oflicers are to be themselves the depositaries of the 
public money, and to retain continuous possession 
of it till called for by the actual expenditures of the 
Government. How infinitely would the hazards of 
infidelity and misapplication be increased by sucha 
state of things! 
With great deference, then, to the honorable 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Wright,) this sys- 
tem has not even the merit of being an “ untried 
expedient.” It has been tried, though to a limited 
extent, in the operation of this Government itself ; 
and the bitter fruits of that partial experiment are 
found in the facts I have just stated. But, sir, it 
has been fulty tried in my own State. The Trea- 
sury of Virginia was formerly organized on that 
principle of personal custody and control of the 
piblic moneys, which is now proposed to be made 
the basis of a new system of fiscal administration 
here. Without entering into any painful details, I 
wil only say, that the experiment signally and 
, mourafully failed; and from that period, the public 
. moneys have been kept in, and disbursed by, the 
banks, under efficient checks against abuse and 
uisapplication by the public officers authorized to 
. (raw on the public funds; upon which plan the 
linanees of the State hage ever since been conducted 
0 with perfect success. hen I consider the infirmi- 
*@® ‘csof human nature, I am utterly opposed to a 
y@@ ‘ystem which would snbject it to such cruel trials 
“B® a that now proposed must inevitably do. I hope, 

“i, my standard of virtue and integrity 1s not much 
rf lower than that of other men, and yet I can con- 

ceive that even an honorable man, having a large 
vg ‘um of public money lying idle in his hands, for 
of Which there was no call in the public service, 

appealed to by a friend in distress, who-e destinies, 
and those of wife and children, might depend upon 
Pecuniary relief at a critical moment, confiding in 
ve ‘he solemn assurances of that friend that whatever 
re money was advanced to him should be restored 

‘elore there could be any occasion for its applica- 
‘toa to the public use—I say, sir, I can evn- 
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ceive that even an honorable man, thus situated 
and thus appealed to, might be prevailed upon, 
by the feelings and sympathies of his heart, 
to yield from an idle public hoard the means of 
salvation and relief to a numerous and interesting 
family, and, his calcalations upon the return of the 
money (thus momentarily diverted) disappointed in 
the end, find himself at last a defaulter to his pub- 
lic trust. But, sir, the temptations of another cha- 
racter, arising out of the necessities or speculations 
of the officer himself, having a large amount of 
idle funds at his disposal, would be constant, ha- 
bitual, and powerful. To these would be super- 
added the danger of misapplication to political 
purposes. It often happens that public officers are 
zealous and active partisans. Suppose that such 
a one had in his hands a large amount of idle pub- 
lic money at the moment of a critical election, on 
which the continuance of his employers in power 
depended, would he not be strongly tempted to use 
the funds in his hands to sway the result, and 
would there not be the more danger of his yield- 
ing to the temptation, as he would naturally rely 
on the indulgence of those for whose benefit he 
had violated the trust? We are now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to found a system that is to last, and which 
may influence, for good or for evil, the destinies of 
the country in all future time; and consequences 
and dangers, however remote or improbable they 
may appear to some at the present moment, ought 
to he Jooked to and weighed. In this view, I can- 
not but fear that the system proposed will be found 
both demoralizing and unsafe. 

The President, in his message, says, that the 
objection to the proposed system, as being unfafe, 
must proceed on the assumption that “a vault in 
a bank is stronger than a vault in the Treasury.” 
This observation does not seem to me to be well 
considered. It overlooks the important distinction, 
that if the vaults of a bank be despoiled, and the 
public money be taken therefrom, the loss is not 
that of the Government, but of the bank; whereas, 
when the vaults of the Treasury are violated, the 
loss falls wholly and exclusively on the Govern- 
ment. In the one case, the steckholders of the 
bank are interposed between the Government and 
the violated vault, (their whole capital being bound 
to make good the loss,) whereas, in the other, no 
shield is interposed, but the Government is left 
naked to the spoiler. 

Another most important objection to this system 
is the dangerous incsease of Executive patronage 
it would bring with it. If I seem to give way too 
much to old republican jealousies, I hope gentle- 
men will pardon me. I imbibed them early from 
the fathers of our political church, and I cannot 
now get rid of them. I have always been taught 
to believe that the great danger to liberty is in the 
growth of Executive patronage. Every day’s ob- 
servation of the operations of our Government 
confirms me in the conviction that here is the pec- 
cant part of our system, and that it cannot be too 
closely watched by the vigilance of the people and 
their representatives. The bill upon your table, 
sir, for organizing anew fiscal agency, is the latent 
germ of a vast growth of Executive patronage, 
which will spread and spread till it overshadow 
the land. 
this Government, which have heretofore been 
managed through banking institutions, (extending 
in number to sometimes near a hundred,) are to 
be henceforward committed to individual agencies 
exclusively, au enormous multiplication of those 
agencies will be inevitable. The bill now offered 
merely introduces the principle. 


go on. 


velopment. 


than one hundred thousand officers. 


whether we are not, in 


of our present deliberations. 


If the immense moneyed concerns of 


Let the princi- 
ple once receive the sanction of law, and it must 
It will generate a force in itself that will 
be cempetent to carry it forward to a fearful de- 
I was informed, during my residence 
in France, that this Sub-Treasury system, which 
prevails in that country, embraced there not less 
Our popula- 
tion is already near one-half that of France; and 
time, to have here a 
swarm of official locusts, that will bear a corres- 
pondirg proportion to those that now darken and 
devour;that fair land, may cepend upon ihe issue 
I repeat, sir, that the 
bill upon your table is but the grain of mustaid 
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seed, the least of ail seeds, but when it is grown it 
will be a large tree, overspreading the land with 
its boughs, so that the fowls of the air, yea, sir, 
birds of prey, will come and lodge in the branches 
thereof, ; 

Bat it has been alleged by some that there is as 
much, if not more, danger of an increase of Exe- 
eutive influence from the employment of banks in 
the fiscal operations of the Government, as from 
the new official agencies that are proposed to be 
organized, under the absolute control of the Execu- 
tive. What, sir, are the banks? Are they not 
institutions of the States, created by the States, su- 
pervised by the States, and dependent on the States ? 
A breath of the States has made, and a breath of 
the Statescanunmake,them. They are subjected to 
the constant sarveillance of the State Governments; 
and if any thing imprope; should occur in their 
administration, or exist in their connections, it 
would be promptly detected, and as promptly and 
vigorously corrected by the authority of those Go- 
vernments—the natural and jealous guardians of 
of the public liberty against federal influence or 
encroachment. Hlow powerless a share of the pub- 
lic deposites would be to sway these institutions, is 
strikingly shown by what occurred in my own 
State in the very origin of the State bank deposite 
system. An arrangement had been made between 
the Treasury and one of the banks to become the 
depository for Virginia, on certain conditions 
agreed upon by the parties. When the arrange- 
ment was submitted to a general meeting of the 
stockholJers, they refused, by a large majority of 
voces, to accept the deposites on the conditions 
proposed, and furnished by their decision a conclu- 
sive and practical demonstration of the fallacy of 
the argument I amnow noticing. Gentlemen seem 
to me to give a free scope, indeed, to their imagina- 
tions, when they gravely compare the influence to 
be exercised over institutions like these, made inde- 
pendent, too, by the very terms of the law, (which 
does not permit them to be discontinued, when once 
selected as depositories, except for special reasons 
to be laid before Congress,) with that which would 
exist over an army of fiscal officers, subject to the 
unrestrained orders, and removable at the absolute 
will of the President. 

One of the most alarming and portentous aspects 
in the Sub-Treasury scheme still remains to be con- 
sidered. To my view it has a squinting, an “ aw- 
ful squinting,” tewards a Treasury bank—a bank 
under the sovereign and exclusive control of Exe- 
cutive agents. It appears from the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the contemplated 
fiscal agencies are to furnish “a paper medium” 
for the community, by “issuing certificates and 
drafts payable in specie to bearer or order, and 
made receivable for a'l public dues.” After des- 
canting on the advantages of “this kind of paper,” 
he says: “If the demand for such paper increased, 
public and private convenience might be promoted, 
and an equal quantity of specie, at the same time, 
preserved in the country, by reserving for this pur- 
pose, from any accumulation in the Treasury, a suf- 
ficient sum, and placing it a few inportant and con- 
venient points, to render a greater number of certifi- 
cates redeemable there with the very coin whose 
representative they are intended,and honestly onght 
to be.” These views of the Secretary are referred 
to, and impliedly sanctioned, by the President in 
his message. Now, sir, is not this apparatus, to 
all intents and purposes, a Government bank? The 
fundamental idea of a bank is an institution which 
“ jssues and circulates a paper credit, founded on 
a deposite of coin or other property, which papsr 
credit is to answer the purposes of money!” 
This project faltits every featuse of the definition. 
The officers of the Government are to issue a paper 
credit in the form of certificates and drafts, founded 
on a deposite of specie in the Treasury and Sub- 
Treasuries, which paper credit is to answer the 
purposes of money, or a general “circulating 
medium.” It isa remarkable coincidence that this 
scheme is the precise embodying cf the outline 
given by General Hamilton in 1791, of what he 
describes and ayows to be a bank—a Government 
bank. Such, I believe, is the tendency and virtual 
operation of the Sub-Treasury scheme. 

I ask gentlemen, then, if they are willing to or- 
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ganize a great moneyed machine like this, and put 
it, for all future time, in the hands of the Execu- 
tive; if they are willing, in the form of a fiscal 
agency, to create a Treasury bank, with its ramifica- 
tions penetrating every part of the Union, to be 
managed, directed, and controlled exclusively by 
Executive agents, ‘To my mind it presents a fear- 
ful conjunction—realizing that union between the 
moneyed and political power of the country, which 
reflecting men have hitherto considered the most 
fatal of all devices to the liberties of the people. 
Ihave revolved the subject deeply and anxiously, 
and 1 can see but two possible issues to the scheme 
proposed, It will either terminate in a great Trea- 
sury bank, such as I have described, affording a 
fatal accommodation to the moneyed concerns of 
the country at the expense of its liberties, or other- 
wise, failing, in any degree, to relieve the actual 
derangement of the currency—on the contrary, 
abandoning that currency to wild disorder and con- 
fusion—the people, finding the inconveniences of 
such a state of things no longer tolerable, will, 
with a voice extorted by their sufferings, call for a 
national regulator in the shape of an incorporated 
national bank! Either alternative is, to my mind, 
fearful and alarming; but believing one or the 
other to be the destined result of the scheme pro- 
posed, I entreat gentlemen to pause and consider 
well the consequences of their decision. 

I recur now, Mr. President, to the question more 
péricularly involved in the bill I ask leave to in- 
troduce. I think I have shown, sir, that the exac- 
tion of the public dues in gold and silver, while the 
great mass of the circulation shall consist of bank 
paper, would be oppressive in practice—that it is 
anti-republican in principle, as drawing an invidi- 
ous line of demarcation between the Government 
and people—and, especially, that in the present 
circumstances of the country, it would indefinitely 
retard, if not render impossible, that resumption of 
specie payments by the banks, which is the great 
and urgent object of the public solicitude. In con- 
sidering the propositions which the occasion has 
brought forth, I have been strongly reminded of 
the words of a great man—of one born to serve 
and instruct mankind. Speaking of the province 
end duties of a practical statesman, that great 
oracle of pofitical wisdom says: ‘‘ A statesman 
differs from a professor in a university. The latter 
has only the general view of society; the former 
(‘he statesman) has a number of circumstances to 
combine with those general idaas, and to take into 
consideration. Circumstances are infinite, and in- 
finitely combined, variable, and transient; and he 
who does not take them into consideration is not 
erroneous, but mad, metaphysically mad. AA states- 
man, never losing sight of principles, is to be guid- 
ed by circumstances ; and, judging contrary Lo the 
exigencies of the moment, may ruin his country for- 
ever.” I ask, sir, is this the moment, when the 
country is weak and suffering, to subjeot it to the 
action of so violent a remedy ¢if remedy it can be 
called) as that involved in the proposition to collect 
the revenues in gold and silver? Does it show a 
wise regard to circumstances, at such a moment, 
when that credit system, under which the country 
has grown up te power and greatness, and with 
which, for the present, at least, its most vital inte- 
rests are identified—at a moment when that credit 
sysiem, thus incorporated with the country, has al- 
realy sustained one of the severest shocks to which 
it has ever been exposed—is it wise and prudent, I 
say, to introduce an innovation in the fiscal policy 
of the Government, which aims a fatal blow at 
that system, and all the wide-spread and diversified 
interests connected with it?) Theeffect of thisinno- 
vation, at the present moment, must be, as I have al- 
ready shown, to fix upon the country, for an indefinite 
period of time, the curse of an irredeemable and de- 
preciating paper currency, or otherwise to force, vio- 
lendy and prematurely, an exclusive metallic cir- 
culation, by compelling the bapks at once to wind 
up their concerns. But what would be the conse- 
quence of thus compelling the banks precipitately 
to wind up their affairs? They have vastly more 
debts due to them than they owe. Compel them, 
then, to wind up, and you turn them loose, or ra- 
ther drive them, in necssary self-defence, upon the, 
community. According to the most recent and 
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authentic statements upon the subject, the aggre- 
gate amount of debts due to the banks is between 
four and five hundred millions of dollars. Force 
them, by your policy, to collect this vast sum from 
the community, and what a wide-spread scene of 
desolation, embracing every class of the community, 
must ensue! The banks will press upon the im- 
porting merchant, the importing merchant upon the 
retail dealer, and the latter upon his customers— 
the laborer, the mechanjc, and the farmer. If the 
result of this desolating process should not be, in 
the language of Burke, ‘the ruin of the country 
forever,” it would be, at least, to inflict upon it, 
eauselessly and heedlessly, a blow, from which re- 
covery could be effected only through long years 
of suffering and distress. 

I stand here, Mr. President, as no advocate of 
the banking system. I have been the constant 
enemy of its abuses, the correction of which, by 
salutary and progressive reforms, I have steadily 
pursued, without aiming, however, at the destruc- 
tion of the system itself, which the country has 
chosen to adopt, and under which it has hitherte 
attained a prosperity unparalleled in any age or 
quarter of the world. The measure I now offer to 
the consideration of the Senate is, in my humble 
judgment, one of the most effective reform. I 
have ne interest whatever in banks. Ido not own, 
never have owned, and never expect to own, a sin- 
gle share of stock in any bank, nor do I owe a debt, 
even of the smallest amount, toa bank. I mention 
these things, not because I could suppose that other 
gentlemen who might happen to be differently situ- 
ated, could, in the slightest degree, be influenced by 
considerations of this sort. I deem too highly of the 
patriotism of my fellow-citizens not to believe 
them above all personal considerations, as I am 
sure all with whom I have the honor to be asso- 
ciated on this floor are, in pronouncing on great 
public questions, involving the interests of the 
country. I know, however, that there are ungener- 
ous minds, which impute other principles of 
action to public men; and, following the example 
of the Senator from South Carolina, who spoke 
yesterday, (Mr. Calhoun,) I have thought it not 
improper to state what, from the nature of my 
pursuits, happens to be my situation in this respect. 
Those pursuits identify me by interest, as my feel- 
ings and tastes do by sympathy, with the great agri- 
cultural body of the country. 1 am under no bias to 
regard the interests of other pursuits or other classes 
of the community, except as [ believe that, under our 
happy institutions, all pursuits and all classes are 
b'ended in one common interest, and must prosper 
or decline togeth r, It isin this spirit, looking to 
the whole country and all its interests, that we 
shall, L trust, discharge our duties here. The occa- 
sion rises farabove the narrow and fleeting interests 
of party, and demands the best exertions of all for 
the country. ‘The measure which I have ventured 
to offer is one on which I have supposed all parties 
might unite, as all parties have heretofore united. 
Its effect, I persuade myself, will be both to 
revive confidence and to furnish security ; and, 
with the language of encouragement and with the 
pledges of a wise and stable policy, proceeding 
from the national councils here, we shall soon see 
our youthful and vigorous country rising from her 
momentary prostration, and, Anteeus like, gathering 
strength from her fall. 





SPEECH OF MR, SMITH, 
Or Inprana. 

In Senate, September 21, 1837.—The bill “impo- 
sing additional duties, as depositories in certain 
cases, on public officers,” together with the 
amendment offcred thereto by Mr. Catnoun, 
being under consideration, Mr. Penton having 
laid his amendment on the table— 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, being entitled to the 
floor, rose and said: Suffer me, Mr. Presipent, to 
make to the Senate my acknowledgments for its 
kindness in adjourning over last evening upon my 
motion. At that time I was too much indisposed to 
proceed ; and, in return for the indulgence of the 
Senate, I can ohly promise you that I will detain it 
no longer than may become necessary to enable me 
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Senate, 


to submit, in as bgief a manner as Possible, som 
0 onihip important subject. in 
ir, in this my first attempt to addrec 

august body, of which I have a came - 
honor to become a member, I am not unappriged” 
the delicacy of my situation, surrounded b : 
able, and experienced Senators, who have — 
gray in the service of the country, in this =a 
other body—men to whom the People have jy ly 
looked for the doctrines of constitutional liberty "t 
would almost seem presumptuous in me to thro 
myself into this debate; nor could I be persuade, 
to do so, to their entire exclusion, unless under 
paramount sense of duty to my State. The country, 
however, will lose nothing from that sourre as | 
understand that the subject now before the Senaie 
is one which will undergo a full and ample diseys. 
sion on the part of those distinguished Senators j, 
whom the country is looking for information as jy 
the best course to be pursued, not only on the par 
of the Government, but on the part of the People; 
and while it is to be hoped that most of them yj 
respond to the call of the Senator from South Caro. 
lina, (Mr. Catnoun,) I am still disposed to as 
your indulgence to the expression of my own opin- 
ions on a subject on which the views of even such 
men are so opposite and so various. 

Sir, this is a subject of great importance to the 
interests of the country, and one that has caused 
great anxiety in the public mind. It is therefore 
highly important that the whole matter should be 
laid clearly and fully before the People, that they 
may have an opportunity of judging for themselves 
on the merits of the propositions made here, both 
in favor of and against the views of the Executive, 
For my own part, it is sufficient for me to say that, 
if I know my own heart, I came to this body with 
a sincere desire to co-operate with the Executive 
Government in any measures which may beneft 
the People, or restore the national prosperity ; and 
towards the individual now in the Executive chair, 
and the other officers of the Government, I have 
none other than the kindest feelings. But in rela- 
tion to measures proposed for the benefit of the 
People, I hold myself at liberty to examine them 
fully and freely, without being controlled by those 
trammels which have been too often used to force 
men to act contrary to their convictions. When! 
took my seat in this body, it was with a full deter- 
mination to examine carefully for myself the van- 
ous propositions that might be presented, and to de- 
cide upon them according to their merits. Sir, we 
were called on to aid the Government, because it 
is obstructed in the exercise of its ordinary powers. 
And when we were told that the Government re 
quired our aid, that it was embarrassed for the want 
of money, and that it was necessary for Congress 
to grant it supplies to aid in the course of its ordi- 
nary operations, I did not hesitate, nor did I even 
examine very closely the propositions in relation to 
the means of those supplies; but, knowing that 
they came from the Committee on Finance, founded 
on the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
without any hesitation I voted for the bill anthoriz- | 
ing the issue of Treasury notes. I preferred the bill 
as it was, without striking out the provision lor 
interest on the notes. I was not willing to resort lo 
a temporary expedient, such as issuing notes with- 
out interest, which, as heretofore, could serve only 
to.delude the People, and end in disappointm:n\ 
without any practical benefit. 

The next bill in order was the one to postpone 
the fourth instalment of thedeposites with the States 
It may not be strictly in order, but, as great Jatitade 
has been given to the debate, I beg leave here 0 
give my reasons why I could not vote for that bill; 
and one of the strongest, in my mind, was this; that 
the Government of the United States, through the 
raedium of an act of Congress, had raised expecta 
tions, on the part of the States, which it ought nol 
to disappoint. The States had prepared to receive 
the money; they accepted the proposition of the 
Government, proceeded to legislate on the subject, 
and many of the States appropriated the whole fund: 
some to the important cause of education ; sume © 
aid in their works of internal improvement; som 
in one way and some in another, beneficial to the 
People. The States relied with full confidence 
the receipt of the money ; they had a right so to 
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iy; and although the facts may not strictly amount 
J "jegal contract between the parties, it is certainly 
4 aie allied to one, that it would be doing the 
so near y justice to the States and People to disap- 


test injus ; : ; ; 
ea their just expectations, by withholding the in- 


a it was admitted by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance that, if the instalment was 
yained, being in paper, it could not be made avail- 
sbe in aid of the necessities of the Treasury, as the 
Government would not use paper, and we would 
gill have to authorize an issue of Treasury notes, 
anda loan of at least $10,000,000. Why then with- 
hold it from the States, who are wiiling to receive it 
in the very funds the Government rejects ; and, in 
many instances, can accommodate the matter with 
iheir own deposite banks, beneficially to the Govern- 
ment, the bank, and the States? 
Bul, viewing it as a question of inconvenience 
between the Government and the States, how stands 
the case? It would certainly be much less incon- 
venient to the Government to add the amount of 
ihe instalment to the amount of the Joan she is com- 
lied to make, at all events, than it would be to 
the States to lose the benefit of the money at this 
tine. These, sir, are some of the reasons that in- 
duced me to vote against that bill. Itaought it but 
justice to myself to state them, as I gave a silent 
yote on that o¢casion. 
Sir, Ihave been surprised to hear this great sub- 
ject argued here as if it were really a question be- 
tween the Government on the one side, and the mer- 
chants and banks on the other—as if the great body 
of the People had no stake or interest in the matter. 
Do gentlemen really suppose that the banks and 
merchants are not creditors as well as debtors? Do 
they not know that for every dollar the banks and 
merchants owe, the People owe them at least as 
much? Do they not know that you cannot oppress 
the banks and the merchants without producing a 
corresponding pressure on their debtors, the People ? 
Will not the importing merchants call upon their 
debtors, the retail merchants? The retail merchants 
are involved; but are they alone? No, sir; they 
go to their debtors, the People, with their demand 
augmented by their profits on the goods. The 
whole, sir, falls on the consumer. In this way the 
disasters of all classes in the country are necessarily 
identified. Sir, you cannot oppress the banks or 
the merchants, unless you, by the same measures, 
embarrass their customers, the People. If you put 
your iron hand on them, they resort to the People; 
and on the people ultimately the evil must fall. It 
isnot the fact, that this is a controversy between 
the Government and the banks and importing mer- 
chants. It is a question involving the interests and 
prosperity of the entire country; and, sir, lam glad 
itisso. I should be extremely sorry to see the time 
when the great interests of the community shall be 
so separated that one may fall without the others. 
They are all embarked in the same national vessel; 
bound to the same port; and equal regard should 
be paid to them all. 
Itis admitted on all hands that, throughout the 
country, from one end to the other, confidence is 
destroyed. Yet it is said, truly, that we possess all 
the elements of prosperity, which only require to be 
putinaction. But, sir, look at the state of our ex- 
changes, Gold and silver, at Nashville, commands 
ighteen per cent. premium; United States Bank 
wotes are brought up by brokers at twelve and a 
half per cent., to be sold by them at fifteen ; Ohio, 
lndiana, and Kentucky paper from eight to ten per 
cent, premium. Such is the state of the money 
market there, as stated in the Nashville Banner ; 
tnd so it is all over the country—at a premium at 
one place, and at a discount at another. Sir, it is 
B® possible for the farmer, the mechanic, the mer- 
, chant, or any other individual, to know what to do; 
‘ach and so great is the destruction of pubiic confi- 
“ence and the derangement of the currency and the 
; exchanges. But we are told from very high au- 
B® (rity that the Government has nothing to do with 
i ‘Xe exchanges; that the merchants must manage 
; them themselves, or that other means must be pro- 
: Wr than those of Government. If, by this doc- 

¢, 1am to understand that Government has no 
thgd to fix the rate of exchanges, I admit its cor- 
‘ctuess. Bat if the Executive means to say that 





Government has no power to aid in the application 
of the appropriate remedy fer the deranged and 
obstructed exchanges of the country, I wholly dis- 
agree with him. Sir, it is an after-thought, to an- 
swer a particular occasion. It is an opinion never 
advanced before by any statesman. Such, sir, was 
not the opinion of President Jackson, or his advi- 
sers, at any time of his administration. 

It will be recollected that, during the time of the 
bank war, when the power of the Executive Gov- 
ernment was arrayed against the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, it was declared that one of the important 
functions of the bank, due to the interests of the 
People, was to regulate the exchanges; and there- 
fore it was contended that it ought to be continued 
as the Government agent. On the opposite side, it 
was contended that the local banks, the State banks, 
the Government deposite banks, would regulate the 
exchanges with as much advantage to the People 
of the United States as the United States Bank. 
And yet it never was contended that the power of 
the Government, in its fiscal operations could not 
be constitutionally directed so as to regulate the ex- 
changes of the country. Allow me, sir, to read an 
extract from President Jackson himself, in which 
the regulation of the exchanges was considered an 
important part of the duties of the fiscal arent of 
the Government of the United States. The Presi- 
dent, considering the matter of so much importance, 
uses the following language, for the purpose of 
satisfying the American People that the local banks, 
while they would perform equally well the ordina- 
ry duties of the Bank of the United States, would 
also perform the same office equally well, in regu- 
lating the exchanges of the country. He says: 

‘* Experience continues to realize the expectations 
entertained, as to the capacity of the State banks 
to perform the duties of fiscal agents for the Gov- 
ernment. At the time of the removal of the de- 
posites, it was alleged by the advocates of the Bank 
of the United States, that the State banks, what- 
ever might be the regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment, could not make the transfers required by 
the Government, or negotiate the domestic exchanges 
of the country. It is now well ascertained that the 
real domestic exchanges, performed through discoants 
by the United States Bank and its twenty-five 
branches, were, at least, one-third less than those 
of the deposite banks for an equal period of time; 
and if a comparison be instituted between the 
amount of service rendered by these institutions, on 
the broader basis which has been used by the advo- 
cates of the United States Bank in estimating what 
they consider the domestic exchanges transacted by it, 
the result will be still more favorable to the deposite 
banks.” —Message of 1836.” 

Does any one suppose that President Jackson 
and his cabinet would have thought it so important 
to satisfy the public mind of the ability of the de- 
posite banks, as fiscal agents of the Government, 
to regulate and assist in procuring a wholesome 
state of the domestic exchanges, if, in truth and in 
fact, the Government had no constitutional right to 
act in the matter ? 

It appears, sir, froma paper now before me, that 
such also were the views of Mr. Van Buren, as ex- 
pressed in his letter to Sherrod Williams. I read 
this, sir, for the purpose of showing that this idea of 
denying to the Government, through its fiscal agents, 
the power to aid in the regulations of the exchanges, 
is an after-thought, to answer, as I said before, a 
particular purpose. Mr. Van Buren, in the letter 
referred to, says: 

‘“* The principal grounds relied upon for a bank, 
to establish its utility and necessity, as I understand 
them, are, 

“Ist. That such an institution is necessary for 
the transmission and safe-keeping of the public 
moneys ; 

“Ad. To secure a safe, cheap, and convenient 
system of domestic exchange ; and 

«3d. To make and preserve a sound currency. 

“The official reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury show, first, that the average amount of 


- money annually transferred by the Bank of the 


United States, from 1820 to 1823, was from ten to 
fifteen millions of dollars ; and the amount trans- 
ferred by deposite banks from June, 1835, to April, 
1836, or about ten months, over seventeen millions 
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of dollars ; in both cases, the operation has been 
without loss, failure, or expense. In regard to do- 
mesic exchanges, the following facts are also estab- 
lished by the same authewic source, viz. That the 
amount of domestic exchanges, performed at the last 
returns by the deposite banks, exceeded thirty-five 
millions of dollars; and at no return, for many 
months, has it been less than twenty-five millions ; 
which, at an average of thirty millions at each re- 
turn, would be, in a year, one hundred and eighty 
millions, if each bill of exchange run on an average 
of sixty days.” 

Now, sir, do not gentlemen see the vast amount 
of the currency of the country operating as a cireu- 
lating medium, which assumes the character of bills 
of exchange? and do they not see the fatal conse- 
quences to the business and prosperity of the coun- 
try, resulting from the derangement of this part of 
the medium of cireulation, and the vast importance 
of regulating it by the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment, as no other power can do it? Sir, it appears 
conclusive to my mind, that when Mr. Van Buren 
was canvassing for the Presidency, he did not pre- 
tend that the Government had not the power to aid 
in the regulation of the eurrency and the exchan- 
ges. I think, sir, I have sustained the position 
clearly, that such was not the opinion of the late 
Executive, and that such was not the view of Mr. 
Van Buren when he was canvassing for the Presi- 
dency. But now, in order to sustain the divorce 
bill, which withdraws the aid of Government in 
regulating the eurrency and exchanges, it is neces- 
sary to repudiate the idea that Government shoald 
aid in regulating the currency amd the exchanges, 
and to show that she has no power over this 
matter. 


Again, sir: we hear from different quarters—I 
know not whence it originates—but we hear the cry 
of “propose your questions; bring forward four 
counter-propositions, if you are opposed to those of 
the Administration ; this is a contést between the 
aristocracy of wealth and the democracy of num- 
bers.” Sir, I know not what the aristocracy is like, 
or of what it is composed. There may be such a 
thing in some of the older States, but itis unknown 
in the State from which I come. There, all are on 
an equality ; or, rather, there is but one line of 
distinction between them ; and thatis the line which 
divides vice from virtue, honesty from villany : 
every man standing on his own merits, without re- 
gard to those factitious and invidious distinctions. 
But, even if such a line existed, are we to array 
one class of citizens against another—to excite envy 
and enmity on the one part, and contempt and 
hatred on the other? No, sir; under this Govern- 
ment all are on the same platform of equality, un- 
influenced by artificial distinctions not founded on 
personal merit, and stimulated by the glorious con- 
sideration that the door to the highest offices within 
the gift of the People is alike open to all. 


Sir, as to the embarrasments of the country—the 
ereat and menacing crisis at which we have ar- 
rived—I have but a few words to offer. We must 
be guided mainly by the light of experience in pro- 
viding a remedy. Again and again has it been 
ascribed to the same cause—of overtrading, specu- 
lation, expansion of bank paper, # c@lera. The 
People, it is said, have become consumers, and not 
producers. No doubt ‘these are some of the im- 
mediate causes of the evils complained of. But I 
have my own views on this subject ; made up, (net 
here, for I have been eight years from the Capito!, 
but) at home with the People; and I think I know 
their views: they are founded on plain common 
sense. It is said there has been great overtrading, 
too much speculation, too much bank paper. Sir, 
I admit the fact ; but, standing here as I do, I feel it 
due to myself, to my State, and to gentlemen here, 
that I should not withhold my more particular 
views on this subject—not for the purpose of crimi- 
nating others, or of disuniting us; this would do no 
good; we ought, as far as possible, only torecur to 
the past to guide us in future, and to unite in attain- 
ing the great object of the session. I will not say, 
therefore, that this, that, or the other measure was 
wrong, for the purpose of censuring any one ; bat I 
do say that the People have a right to know all that 
they can know from us respecting them ; they are 
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looking with intense anxiety to this body, both for 
inforttiation and relief. 

Sir; 7 attribute this crisis of the country to some- 
thing different from the Senator from South Caro- 
ina, (Mr. Cacnoun,) and, in doing so, 1 judge by 
the times of different events, and by their effects on 
the People. I know, sir, the great ability of that 
gentieman to argue away our common sense, and 
almost induce us to believe that a thing is not what 
is apparent On its face. I attribute these embar- 
rassments and disasters to the destruction of the 
national bank, and the removal of the deposites, 
in the first instance, as the great moving cause. I 
cannot be satisfied without speaking the truth. 
Previous to changing the deposites these difficulties 
were unknown ; the exchanges were unobstructed, 
and almost without expense; and bank paper was 
every where redeemed with specie. But the mo- 
ment you said “ break down the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States,” and it became evident that you would 
succeed in its prostration, these evils were excited ; 
and banks sprung up, and banking capital increas- 
ed all over the country in a manner withoat a par- 
ailelin the banking history of this or any other 
nation, Your next step was to remove the deposites 
of the Government from the United States Bank to 
the selected local banks. ‘These deposite banks, so 
soon as they received the public revenue, were en- 
couraged—nay, compelled—by the Government to 
expand their. issues; it was expected and required | 
at their hands before the Government would give | 
them the use and control of the public revenue. 
The vacuum created by the withdrawal from cir- 
culation of the notes of the Bank of the United 
States was to be supplied by this better currency, as 
the People were told. The banks, thus encouraged 
and stimnlated by Government,expanded their issues 
until the whole country was flooded with their pa- 
per; property of every kind took a sudden rise, ex- 
cept the public lands; produce was high, and paper 
money as plenty almost as the leaves on the trees 
of the forest. ‘The temptation was too great; the 
People were seized with a kind of speculating 
mania; millions of dollars were drawn from the 
banks, and invested in public lands and other pro- 
perly ; agreat demand was created for merchandise 
in consequence of the facility with which money 
was obtained ; and the imporung merchant, willing 
to share in the golden harvest, made large importa- 
tions ; the whole country presented a most flourish- 
ing aspect, and the friends of the measures pointed 
with pride and self-gratulation to all these eviden- 
ces of prosperity, and cried, ‘* Now who can doubt 
the wisdom of our measures ?” 

In the midst of all this cheering, while the banks | 
were pursuing the very course pointed out to them 
by Government, they were met by the cruel Trea- | 
sury circular, the order in counci', which required 
all payments for public lands to be made in gold 
and silver. Sir, what was the consequence of this 
order? Why, sir, it at once created a suspicion of | 
bank paper; and that suspicion immediately ran 
through the public mind like fire through a dry 
western prairie; ii was the tucsin of alarm to the | 
People ; public confidence was soon destroyed ; and 
the consequence was, that specie soon commanded 
a premium. A runcommenced upon the banks by 
the holders of their notes; but even this they could 
(most of them) have stood, but private depositors 
became alarmed, and withdrew their deposites, and | 
hoarded them up; and the final consequence was | 
the suspension of specie payments. Sir, thus, by | 
your own acts, you have aggravated the very dis- | 
aster which you produced, and which, in the first | 
place, you vught to have prevented; and, in the | 
second place, to have remedied. ‘This state of | 
things became contagious, and the contagion ex- | 
tended itself to every country, and to every interest. | 
directly or remotely connected with us, with a vine 
lence propertioned to the intimacy of the connexion | 
and the quantum of the interest involved. The | 
extent of the injury sustained by the issuing of the | 

Treasury order in council is not to be measured by | 
its operation on the specie of the country, by divert- | 
ing it from the channels in which the laws of trade | 
required it to flow, but by the effect it produced on 
the public mind prejudicial to the credit, currency, 
and business of the nation. Sir, from the first mo 
saent I saw that order, Thad no doubt of the ap” 





proach of ‘the final catastrophe. The banks, pres- 
sed on the one hand by the Government, and by 
their depositors and the holders of their notes on the 
other, were wholly unprepared and unable to stand 
up. Icontend, sir, that the Government stimulated 
the banks to the unwarrantable expansion of their 
issues, in the first instance, by her measures, and 
then by her counter-policy, produced the catastre- 
phe which followed. I presume these measures 
were adopted from patriotic motives ; but, sir, can 
there be a question as to their wisdom ? 

It is admitted by all, that the revenues of the 
Government must be collected and disbursed ; and 
that, in order to perforin this operation, fiscal agents 
must be employed. ‘The great question, then, sub- 
mitted to us, is, what shall be that agent? ‘That 
we may decide that question, Mr. President, with 
ali the lights of experience and reason before us, 
it seems necessary to reeur to the past policy of the 
Government. I do not this, sir, for the purpose of 
criminating or reproaching others who have differ- 
ed from me on this policy—far, very far, from it. 
I recur to it as a matter of history of past events, 
that should not be fost to the statesman of the present 
trme, while anxiously seeking for the true position 
of the vessel of state, and for the best means of ex- 
tricating her from her perilous situation. The 
People want to be placed in a condition that they 
ean pursue their various avocations with safety. 
The matters connected with this bill should be 
finaily and forever decided, not to be disturbed 
without good cause: for it would be better for 
the People to know what they have to depend 
upon, though it might not appear at first so bene- 
ficial! to their interests, than to be eternally deceiv- 
ed and deluded by “ experiments” and “ expedi- 
ents,” only proving that, even in these days, there 
are men who are “rich in promises, bet poor in 
performances.” Sir, the fiscal operations of this 
Government have been, for a great portion of the 
time since the adoption of the Federa! Constitution, 
aided by a national bank. The first institution of 
the kind was established under the administration 
of, and approved by, President Washington, the 
father of his country. It passed a Congress com- 
posed of a large number.of the very men who 
formed our glorious Constitution. I mention this 
fact for the purpose of answering an objection to a 
national bank, founded on these positions : first, that 
it is unconstitutional; secondly, anti-repablican, 
and dangerous to liberty. I hear these objections 
urged from all quarters, by the politicians of the 
present day. Do these gentlemen suppose that 
the framers of the Constitution themselves did 
not know what powers were intended to be given 
by that instrament, or that they would so recent- 
ly alter its adoption wantenly violate its pro- 
Or, can they Lelieve that these patriots 
and sages would have adepted a measure anti- 
republican, and dangerous to liberty, so soon 
after they had crowned themselves with unfading 
laurels, in that glorious stiuggle which ended in the 
prostration of regal power, and the establishment of 
of these free institutions under which we live, at 
once the envy of monarchs and pride of freemen ? 
After this bank had discharged the duties assigned 
to it for the term of its charter, the local banks 
were tried, fairly tried, and proved wholly inefti- 
cient to discharge the duties which the United 
Staies Bank had performed: and the Goverament 
was compelled to ask for the charter of another 
national bank. ‘This call was responded to, favor- 
ably, by almost the entire democracy of the nation, 
and by many who had yoted against the old bank. 
The act was approved of by that great apostle of 
constitutional liberty, Mr. Madison. It subseqnent- 
ly received the approval of the highest judicial tri- 
banal in your country, deciding the question of 
constitutionality—that great jurist, Chief Justice 
Marsha!l, on the bench. Sir, is this question of 
constitutionality never to rest? It has been decided 
inevery way known to the Constitution. Why, 
then, disturb it? 

Ihave said, Mr. President, that a great part of 
the time the Government has existed, she has used, 
as her fiscal agent, a Bank of the United Siates ; 
,and, let me add, up to the day of the removal of 
“the deposites, not one dollar was ever lost to the 
Government, from any mismanagement on the part 
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of this agent. Her revenues were receiy 
disbursed, in every part of the nation, 
promptness and safety almost incredible. 
mestic exchanges of the country were aided, to th 
entire satisfaction of all concerned. The currenc e 
the vital principle of industry, was sound, astonish: 
ingly sound ; all of the banks redeeming their not : 
on demand, with specie. Sir, it may safely be Any 
that no People ever before had so safe, so uniform’ 
and sv convenient a circulating medium. 
exactly suited to the enterprise of the American 
Peop!e—a mixed currency ; a paper currency, exp. 
vertible into the precious metals, at the will of the 
holder. I would to Heaven, Mr. President hin 
we had just such a currency at this time, in lie of 
the ceranged circulating medium which has been 
foreed upon us, by the mistaken policy of the late 
Administration. But, is this all? No, sir, The 
fiscal agent of the Government, the Bank of the 
United States, not only d’scharged all these duties 
to the Government without the loss of a dollar but 
it actually paid to the Government the sum of $I i 
500,000, as a bonus, for the privilege. Why, then 
why, let me ask, did the Government abandon this 
agept; give up the bonus, which was increased to 
$3,000,000 by the act which passed Congress, an 
met the veto power of the President; give up the 
benefits arising from a sound and wholesome state 
of the exchanges and currency, and ask to be de. 
livered from that union? Sir, I was opposed to 
that divorce ; first, because I thought the old mat. 
ron a mainstay in the family; and, secondly, te. 
cause I could not discover any of the predicted ad. 
vantages that were to arise from the new alliance 
With the local banks. I viewed the matter then, as 
those who are asking for a divorce from that union 
seem to view it now; and gentlemen will exeuse 
me if I cannot have much confidence in the new 
“expedients” of those who, like the present Execu- 
tive, with a full knowledge o! the results of former 
trials of the State bank system, still urged it upon 
the American People as altogether entitled to their 
confidence and regard. I was somewhat sur- 
prised to see the open avowal of the President, in 
his message, read to us a few days ago. He says, 
“ Local banks have been employed for the deposite 
and distribution of the revenue at all times, partia!- 
ly ; and, on three different occasions, exclusively : 
first, anterior to the establishment of the first Bank 
of the United States; secondly, in the interval be- 
tween the termination of that institution, and the 
charter of its successor; and, thirdly, during the 
limited period that has now so abruptly closed. 
The connexion, thus repeatedly attempted, proved 
unsatisfactory on each successive occasion.” Then 
why did they re-ort to it again ? ‘They openly 
avow, and admit the fact, that it (the “experiment”) 
had been tried twice before. But there are two 
simple facts, admitted by the President, that to me 
speak volumes in favor of the wisdom of a Wash- 
ington, a Madison, and their cotemporaries, in es- 
t:blishing a national bank; they are these: that 
even the most desperate of the officers of the army 
that has been employed in the war against the bank 
while living, and against its ghost since its decease, 
cannot say—has not dared to say—that it had not 
at all times discharge‘ its fiscal duties with fidelity ; 
and, secondly, it 1s admitted that the operations ot 
the Government became obstructed, in eaclt case, 
when the Bank of the United States was dispensed 
with as a fiscal agent of the Government. 

I come now, Mr. President, to speak of the bill 
before the Senate, known here as the divorce bill. 
I was opposed, as I have told you, to the original 
divorce; I was still more opposed to the object ol 
your then ehoice ; and had I been here, in the name 
of my country | would have forbidden the banus. 
But, you married, and I now find the groom, and 
nearly all the wedding guests, in favor of another 
divorce. Sir, upon principles of common law, you 
are not entitled to it; you winked at—nay, more, 
you seduced your bride from the path of virtue; 
and you onght not to be allowed to take advantage 
of your own wrong. But, sir, I am ready to con- 
fess that lam much more opposed to the object ol 
your third union, than I am to a separation from 
the darling of your second choice. 


Sir, this sub-treasury scheme of divorcing the 
Government from the banks and People is, in my 
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4 the most alarming proposition that has ever 
Tae American People. In vain 
been presented to the im op 
jd our revolutionary sires shed their blood in the 
contest for liberty ; in vain did the sages and pat- 
riots of that eventful epoch contend for the glorious 
vileges Which we enjoy, if, at this day of the Re- 
ublic, We are to surrender up to the Executive, 
and to his immediate advisers, the liberties of this 
eeat People. Sir, when the patriot daily sees the 
vmmense powers Claimed for, and exercised by, the 
Frecutive, has he not just cause for alarm? The 
veto power is his; the army is his; the navy is his ; 
ihe appointing and removing power of all the infe- 
rior officers of Government is his; the sword is 
pis;and he now asks for the purse. Shall we give 
to him? Shall we surrender up the treasures of 
he nation—the hard earnings of the People—into 
nis hands, as is proposed by this bill? Never, Mr. 
President, with my consent—never, never. I speak 
not with reference to the present Chief Magistrate. 
jam discussing this matter upon principle. Sir, I 
have reason for alarm when I see the other powers 
of the Government surrendered up, one at a time, 
either before or after the exercise of the veto, to the 
willef one man. How can I forbear to look with 
jealousy and alarm at a power so inordinate in its 
desires, and so ingulfing in its effects? This bill, 
sir, surrenders up the remnant of power which we 
had still left with us. I object to it because of the 
vast increase Of Executive power and patronage it 
confers, first, by giving up the sole control of the 
revenues of the nation ; and, secondly, by the vast 
inerease of Officers it authorizes. In addition to the 
jandand custom-house offices now in existence, it 
will be necessary to establish a great many more, 
as sub-treasuries; add to these the twelve thousand 
post offices, all of which are to be little treasuries, 
ant, sir, then come the visiters and examiners of 
these offices—as the bill requires an examination 
once, at least, each year—and you have an army 
of officers, traversing every part of the country at 
ihe bid of the Executive, paid from the public mo- 
neys by the President, and bound, upon pain of dis- 
missal from office, to obey the Executive or party 
fiat. Sir. lam unwilling, by any vote of mine, to 
contribute to this result. But, sir, will the public 
money be safe? ‘This is a question of great impor- 
tance. Experience tells us that it will not; and, 
my word for it, when it shall have been tried to the 
satisfaction of those who are pressing it upon us, 
the defatcations will be found a mach more formid- 
ale item in the unavailable funds than what ap- 
pears against the national bank. But, in addition 
to this, you give up the bonus paid by the United 
States Bank. You give up the advantages result- 
ing to the country from a well-regulated currency, 
aida wholesome state of the exchanges, and you 
pay not less than $100,000 annually to carry on the 
“expedient,” without one countervailing benefit. 

Sir, there is another objection to this measure 
more formidable, in my mind, than any of those I 
have attempted tourge. You propose to separate 
your fortunes from the destinies of the great body 
of the People; to make this Government, which I 
have always understood to be a Government of the 
People, an alien to their interest; you propose to 
give the Government and its officers gold and silver, 
and leave the People to struggle on with such a cur- 
reney as the States may furnish. Sir, I know this 
People love the Government; I am not unapprized 
of their deep-rooted devotion to the institutions 
under which they live. Have they not on all occa- 
sions, in times of peril, when the existence of the 
nation was threatened by a hostile toe, rallied to 
the standard of their country, and laid down their 
lives a voluntary sacrifice on the alter of liberty? 
and shall they then be told, in times of difficulty 
and embarrassment, that this Government will take 
care of itself—that it has no power to assist the 
People—that it will provide for its own officers the 
precious metals, althongh the consequence may be 
rain to the Peuple? Sir, let those who are pressing 
this matter upon them not presume too far. It is 
hot your parchment roll, called a Constitution, that 
holds this People together ; it is a supposed commu- 
nity of interest ; and whenever you shall satisfy them 
that the Government of their choice has no common 
interest with the People, the governed, that mo- 


ment they will lose all attachment to the Constitu- 


tion, and either dissolve themselves from a Govern- 
ment of requisitions and burdens, and not of bene- 
fits, or they will seek redress in a change of rulers. 
And, sir, I am no prophet, yet, judging from the 
voice you have heard from the West, and the re- 
sponsive echoes from the East, if you carry these 
measures, in the course of my senatorial term of 
six years you will see these tables turned, and a 
confident majority reduced to a harmless minority 
here; and, in thatevent, mark my words to-day— 
you will hear a voice long and lond coming from 
that minority crying for another divorce from the 
evils of this measure. I hope in this I may be 
mistaken; but such are my opinions of the evil con- 
Sequences which must result from this measure, 
that I hazard the opinion. 

But, sir, as the representative in part of one of 
the western States, I protest against this measuce 
as being of the most noxious character to our inter- 
est. Does not every western man see that its 
practical effect must be to drain all our specie from 
us, through the land offices and post offices, and 
expend it here and on the eastern waters in the 
creation of a navy, break-waters, light-houses, for- 
tifications, &c., &c.? Since you have abandoned 
the doctrines of internal improvement, we have no 
objects for national expenditure, except, to be sure, 
the Cumberland road; and the expenditure on that 
is as a drop in the bucket when compared with the 
amount received by the Government from the 
people of the State. 

Again: I object to this bill as being wholly illu- 
sory, and presenting a false issue to the People. It 
is not a question now, whether the People will have 
specie or paper in their common business transac- 
tions. This Government has no power over the 
State banks; they are the creatures of the legisla- 
tures of the different States; and whether this bill 
passes or not, the People of the States will have a 
paper currency ; and the true question for them to 
decide is, whether they prefer a local paper exclu- 
sively, or whether they would prefer a national 
paper of nniversal circulation, controlling the State 
issues within wholesome bounds, and convertible 
into specie at the will of the holder. 

Sir, let us examine for a moment the consequen- 
ces that must necessarily result from any measure, at 
this time, reducing the property of this nation to a 
metallic value. Would it not at once amount, in 
effect, to a confiscation of at least two-thirds of the 
property in the country? Would it not increase, 
as two to one, the debts of the People? And how, 
let me ask, do gentlemen suppose the debtors— 
either merchants, banks, or people—can pay their 
debts, if specie should be required? Property must 
come to the hammer of the auctioneer; and the 
sacrifice would create ruin, wide-spread ruin. — Sir, 
I would rather see a foreign army in your country, 
than to see the property of every debtor brought to 
the hammer on a specie demand. The desolation 
would be far less. Innocent and unoffending fami- 
lies who are in supposed affluence to-day, wonld be 
beggars to-morrow ; thrown upon the cold charity 
of an unfriendly world. Sir, I cannot see it. I 
would avert it if Tcould. But, if gentlemen will 
go on, let them take the responsibility. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun,) told you 
that the disease was debt, and he knew of no cure, 
but to pay it. This may be true; but does not that 
Senator know that it is in vain to tell men to pay 
their debts, if you take from them the ability and 
means of payment? If you render the property 
with which they might pay valueless, how do you 
expect them to pay? Do gentlemen suppose that 
there is specie enough in this nation to pay the one- 
fourth of the debts, independently of answering ‘the 
ordinary medium of circulation? If they do, I 
can only say that they have surely not examined 
the subject. 

Sir, I have detained the Senate much longer 
than I had anticipated before I rose. I will say 


























































































Senators from South Carolina and Missouri, 
(Messrs. Catnoun and Benton,) and resume my 
seat. 

I cannot go for the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina. It assumes the same prin- 
ciple of the bill; that is, that the Government, in 














a few words, relative to the amendments of the. 


the collection of its dues, will, at given periods, re- 





fuse to take the paper of specie-paying banks; and 
will collect ail its revenue in specie. I object to 
the principle, and cannot give any vote that can 
be construed into a sanction of such doctrines. 

The amendment of the Senator from Missouri is 
still worse in principle. The amendment gives a 
premium, on the part of Government, of one per 
cent. for all the gold that may be paid by her 
debtors? What does this mean? What can be 
the object? Is it to draw all the geld of the country 
into the Government vaults for the benefit of its fa- 
vorites? For if the Government gives one per cent., 
surely she will not pay it out in her ordinary basi- 
hess transactions at par. 

I cannot close my remarks, Mr. President with- 
out saying that I entertained strong hopes, when I 
came here, that we should be able to unite on some 
measure that would restore confidence, regulate the 
currency, and give relief tothe People. But Lam 
now compelled to say that, in my opinion, we shall 
do nothing to meet their just expectations: and my 
fondest hopes will end in disappointment. 1 shail 
vote, aS a choice of evils, for the bill of the gentle- 
man from Virginia; but I must say I have little or 
no confidence in it. Still [ dv not think it so objee- 
tionable as the sub-treasury scheme. My opinion 
has been, and still continues to be, that experience 
has proven that a national bank, properly guarded 
in its powers, is an indispensable fiscal agent to the 
Government, as well as absolutely necessary as a 
general regulator of the currency and of the ex- 
changes, and of the issues of the local banks. <A 
majority here, however, think otherwise, and it will 
be for the People ultimately to decide the matter; 
and in that decision let all acquiesce. I am sure I 
have no personal interest in sustaining any bank. 
I never owned a dollar of stock in a bank in my 
life, nor dol expect to do so; but I have an interest 
in sustaining those measures that may benefit the 
People. Their interest is my interest, and my in- 
terest is their interest. 

Mr. President, I know I have occupied too much 
of the time of the Senate; yet I offer no other apol- 
ogy than the importance of the subject; and in re- 
suming my seat I return to the Senate my unfeign- 
ed thanks for the marked respect and attention 
which it has honored me with in this my first at- 
tempt to address it. 





SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, 
Or Massacuusetts, 

In Senate, September 28, 1837.—The Senate having 
resumed the consideration of the bill “ imposing 
additional duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers,” with the amendment offered 
thereto by Mr. Catnoon— 

Mr. WEBSTER addressed the Senate as follows : 

Mr. Presipent: I am opposed to the doctrines 
of the message, to the bill, and to the amendment 
of the member from South Carolina, (Mr, Calhoun.) 
In all these I see nothing for the relief of the coun- 
try; but I do see, as I think, a que:tion involved, 
the importance of which transcends all the interests 
of the present occasion. 

It is my purpose to state that question ; to pre- 
sent it as well to the country as to the Senate; to 
‘show the length and breadth of it, as a question of 
practical politics, and in its bearing on the powers 
of the Government; to exhibit its importance, and 
to express my own opinions in regard to 1. 

A short recital of events and occurrences wil! 
show how this question has arisen. 

The Government of the United States completed 
the forty-eighth year of its existence under the pre- 
sent Constitution on the 3d day of March last. 
During this whole period, it has felt itself bound to 
take proper care of the currency of the country ; 
and no administration has admitted this obligation 
more clearly or more frequently than the last. For 
the fulfilment of this acknowledged duty, as well as 
to accomplish other usefal purposes, a national 
bank has been maintained for forty out of these 
forty-eight vears, Two institutions of this kind 
have been created by law: one commencing in 

1791, and limited to twenty years, and expiring, 

therefore, in 1811; the other commencing in 1816, 

| with a like term of duration, and ending, therefore, 
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in 1836. Both of these institutions, each in its 
time, accomplished their purposes, so far as cur- 
rency was concerned, to the general satisfaction of 
the country. But before the last bank expired, it 
had the misfortune to become obnoxious to the late 
administration. ! need not at present speal: of the 
causes of this hostility. My purpose only :equires 
a statement of that fact, as an important one in the 
chain of occurrences. 

The late President’s dissatisfaction of the bank 
was intimated in his first annual message, that is 
to say in 1829. But the bank stood very well with 
the country, the President’s known and growing 
hostility notwithstanding ; and in 1832, four years 
before its charter was to expire, both houses of 
Congress passed a bill for its continuance ; there 
being in its favor a large majority of the Senate, 
and a larger majority of the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill, however, was negatived by the 
President. In 1833, by an order of the President, 
the public moneys were removed from the custody 
of the bank, and were deposited with certain se- 
lected State banks. This removal was accom- 
panied with the most confident declarations and 
assurances, put forth in every form, by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury, that these 
State banks would not only prove safe deposito- 
ries of the public money, but that they would also 
furnish the country with as good a currency as it 
ever had enjoyed, and probably a better; and 
would accomplish all that could be wished in re- 
gard to domestic exchanges. 
State banks for a national institution, for the dis- 
charge of these duties, was that operation, which 
has become known, and is likely to be long remem- 
bered, as the “‘ experiment.” 

For some years all was said to go on extremely 
well, although it seemed plain enough to a great 
part of the community that the system was radi- 
cally vicious; that its operations were all incon- 
venient, clumsy, and wholly imadequate to the pro- 
posed ends; and that, sooner or later, there must 
be an explosion. The administration, however, 
adhered to its experiment. The more it was com- 
plained of the louder it was praised. Its commen- 
dation was one of the standing topics of all official 
communications; and in his last message, in De- 
cember, 1836, the late President was more than 
usually emphatic upon the great success of his at- 
tempts to improve the currency, and the happy 
results of the experiment upon the important busi- 
ness of exchange. But a reverse was at hand. 
The ripening glories of the experiment were soon 
to meet a dreadful blighting. In the early part of 
May last, these banks all stopped payment. This 
event, of course, produced great distress in the 
country, and it preduced also similar embarrass- 
ment to the administration. 

The present administration was then only two 
months old; but it had already become formally 
pledged to maintain the policy of that which had 
gone before it. he President had avowed his 
purpose of treading in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessor. Here, then, was difficulty. Here was a 
political knot, to be either untied or cut. The ex- 
periment had failed, and failed, as it was thought, 
so utterly and hopelessly, that it could not be tried 
again. 

What, then, was to be done? Committed 
against a Bank of the United States in the strong- 
est manner, and the substitute, from which so much 
was expected, having disappointed all hopes, what 
was the administration to do? Two distinct 
Clasves of duties had been performed in times past 
by the Bank of the United States; one more imme- 
diately to the Government, the other to the commu- 
nity. The first was the safe-keéping and the trans- 
fer, when required, of the public moneys; the 
other the sapplying of a sound and convenient pa- 
per currency, of equal credit all over the country, 
and every where equivalent to specie, and the 
giving the most important facilities to the opera- 
tions of exchange. These objects were highly im- 
portant, and their most perfect accomplishment by 
the experiment had been promised from the first. 
The State banks, it was declared, could perform all 
these duties, and should perform them. But the 
“experiment” came to a dishonored end in the 
early partof May. ‘The deposite banks, with the 
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others, stopped payment. They could not render 
back the deposites ; and, so far from being able to 
furnish a general currency, or to assist exchanges, 
(purposes, indeed, which they never had fulfilled 
with any success,) their paper became immediately 
depreciated, even in its local circulation. What 
course, then, was the administration now to adopt? 
Why, sir, it is plain that it had but one alternative 

It must either return to the former practice of the 
Goverument, take the currency into its own hands, 
and maintain it, as well as provide for the safe 
keeping of the public money by some institution of 
its own; or else, adopting some new mode of 
merely keeping the public money, it must aban- 
don all further care over currency and exchange. 
One of these courses became inevitable. The admin- 
istration had no choice. The State banks could be 
tried no more, with the opinion which the adminis- 
tration now entertained of them; and how else 
could any thing be done to maintain the currency ? 
In no way but by the establishment of a national 
institution. 

There was no escape from this dilemma. One 
course was, to go back to that which the party had 
so much cendemned ; the other, to give up the whole 
duty, and leave the currency to its fate. Between 
these two, the administration found itself absolute- 
ly obliged to decide ; and it has decided, and de- 
cided boldly. It was decided to surrender the du- 
ty, and abandon the constitution. That decision is 
before us, in the message, and in the measures now 
under consideration. The choice has been made; 
and that choice, in my opinion, raises a question 
of the utmost importance to the people of this coun- 
try, both for the present and all future time. That 
question is, whether Congress has, or ought lo have, 
any duty to perform in relation to the currency of the 
country, beyond the mere regulation of the gold and 
silver eoin. 

Mr. President, the honorable member from South 
Carolina remarked, the ether day, with great frank- 
ness and good humor, that, in the political classifi- 
cation of the times, he desired to be considered as 
nothing but an honest nullifier. That, he said, was 
his character. I believe, sir, the country will rea- 
dily concede that character to the honorable gen- 
tleman. For one, certainly, Iam willing to say, 
that I believe him to be a very honest and a very 
sincere nullifier, using the term in the same sense 
in which he used it himself, and in which he meant 
toapply it to himself. AndI am very much afraid, 


_sir, that (whatever he may think of it himself) it 


has been under the influence of those sentiments, 
which belong to his character as a nullifier, that he 
has so readily and so zealously embraced the doc 
trines of the President’s message. In my opinion, 
the message, the bill before us, and the honourable 
member’s amendment, form, together, a system, a 
code of practical politics, the direct tendency of 
which is to nullify and expunge, or, perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, by a uuited and mixed process 
of nullification and expunging, to abolish a highly 
important and useful power of the Government. 
It strikes down the principle upon which the Gov- 
crnment has been administered, in regard to the 
subject of the currency, through its whole history ; 
and it seeks to obliterate, or to draw black lines 
around that part of the constitution on which this 
principle of administration has rested. The system 
proposed, in my opinion, is not only anti-commer- 
cial, but anti-constitutional also, and anti-union, in 
a high degreee. 

You will say, sir, that this is a strong way of 
stating an opinion. It I mean to state the 
opinion in the strongest manner. I do not wish, 
indeed, at every turn, to say, of measures which I 
oppose, that they either violate or surrender the 
constitution. But when, in all soberness and can- 
dor, Ido so think, in all soberness and candor I 
must so speak; and whether the opinion which I 
have now expressed be true, let the sequel decide. 

Now, sir, Congress has been called together ina 
moment of great difficulty. The characteristic of 
the crisis is commercial distress. We are not suf- 
fering from war, or pestilence, or famine ; and it is 
alleged by the President and Secretary, that there 
is no want of revenue. Our means, it is averred, 
are abundant. And yet the Government is in dis- 
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tress, and the country is in distress ; and Congress 
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is assembled, by a call of the President, 
relief. The immediate and direct cause of all ix 
derangement of the currency and the exchan 5, 
commercial credit is gone, and property no lon 
answers the common ends and purposes of 
perty. Governinent cannot use its own means aa 
individuals are alike unable to command their ow: 
resources. The operations both of Go . 
and people are obstructed ; and they are o 
because the money of the country, 
ment of commerce and exchange, has become dis. 
ordered and useless. The Government has funds: 
that is to say, it has credits in the banks, but it can. 
not turn these credits into cash ; and individual cit). 
zens are as bad off as Government. The Govern. 
ment isa great creditor and a great debtor. It 
collects and it disburses large sums. In the loss 
therefore, of a proper medium of payment anj 
receipt, Government is a sufferer. But the people 
are sufferers from the same causes ; and inasmuch 
as the whole amount of payments and receipts } 
the people, in their individual transaetions, is many 
times greater than the amount of payments and 
receipts by Government, the aggregate of evil suf. 
fered by the people is also many times greater than 
that suffered by Government. Individuals haye 
means aS ample, in proportion to their wants, as 
Government ; but they share with Government the 
common calamity arising from the overthrow of 
the currency. The honorable member from Mis. 
sissippi (Mr. Walker) has stated, or has quoted the 
statement from others, that while the payments and 
receipts of Government are twenty millions a year, 
the payments and receipts of individuals are two or 
three hundred millions. He has, [ think, under. 
rated the amount of individual payments and re. 
ceipts. But even if he has not, the statement shows 
how little a part of the whole evil falls on Govern. 
ment. The great mass of suffering is on the peo- 
le. 
. Now, sir, when we look at the message, the bill, 
and the proposed amendment, their single, exclu- 
sive, and undivided object is found to be, relief to 
the Government. Not one single provision is adopt. 
ed or recommended, with direct reference to the 
relief of the people. They all speak of revenue, 
of finance, of duties and customs, of taxes and 
cllections; and the evils which the people suffer, 
by the derangement of the currency and the ex- 
changes, and the kreaking up of commercial cre- 
dit, instead of being put forth as prominent and 
l-ading objects of regard, are dismissed with a 
slight intimation, here and there, that, in providing 
for the superior and paramount interest of Govern- 
ment, some incidental or collateral benefits may, 
perhaps, accrue to the community. But is Gov- 
erament, I ask, to care for nothing but itself? Is 
self-preservation the great end of Government? 
Has it no trust powers? Does it owe no duties, 
but to itself? If it keeps itself in being, does it 
fulfil all the objects of its creation? I think not. 
I think Government exists, not for its own ends, 
but for the public utility. It is an agency, estab- 
lished to promote the common good, by common 
counsels; its chief duties are to the people; and 
i seems to me strange and preposterous, in a mo- 
ment of great and general distress, that Govern- 
ment should confine all deliberations to the single 
object of its own revenues, its Own convenience, 
its own undisturbed administration. 

I cannot say, sir, that I was surprised to see this 
general character impressed on the face of the 
message. I confess it appeared to me, when the 
banks stopped payment, that the administration 
had come to a pass in which it was unavoidable 
that it should take some such course. But that 
necessity was imposed, not by the nature of the 
crisis, but by its own commitment to the line of 
politics which its predecessor had adopted, and 
which it had pledged itself to pursve. 

It withdraws its care from the currency, because 
it has left itself no means of performing its own 
duties, connected with that subject. It has volun- 
tarily, and on calculation, discarded and renounced 
the policy which has been approved for half a cen- 
tury, because it could not return to that policy, 
without admitting its own inconsistency, and vi0- 
lating its party pledges. This is the trath of the 
whole matter. 
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Now, sir, my present purpose chiefly is to main- 
ropositions : 

* eat is the constitutional duty of this Gov- 

ernment to see that a proper currency, suitable to 
the circumstances of the times, and to the wants of 

wade and business, as well as to the payment 
of debts due to Government, be maintained and 

rved ; a currency of general credit, and capa- 
te of aiding the operations of exchange, so far as 

operations may be conducted by means of 
ihe circulating medium ; and that there are duties, 
therefore, devolving on Congress, in relation to 
currency, beyond the mere regulation of the gold 
and silver coins. : 

9, That the message, the bill, and the proposed 
amendment, all, in effect, deny any such duty, dis- 
claim all such power, and confine the constitutional 
obligation of Government to the mere regulation of 
the coins, and the care of its own revenues. 

| have well weighed, Mr. President, and fully 
considered, the first of these propositions, to wit : 
that which respects the duty of this Government, 
in regard to the currency. I mean to stand by it. 
Itexpresses, in my judgment, a principle fully sus- 
tained by the Constitution, and by the usage of the 
Government, and which is of the highest practical 
importance. With this proposition, or this princi- 
ple, Lam willing to stand connected ; and to share 
in the judgment which the community shall ulti- 
mately pronounce upon it. If the country shall 
sustain it, and be ready, in due time, to carry it 
into effect, by such means and instruments 2s the 
general opinion shall think best to adopt, I shall 
co-operate, cheerfully, in any such undertaking, 
and shall look again, with confidence, to prosperity 
in this branch of our national concerns. On the 
other hand, if the country shall reject this proposi- 
tion, and act on that rejection; if it shall decide 
that Congress has no power, nor is under any duty, 
in relation to the currency, beyond the mere regu- 
lation of the coins, then, upon that construction of 
the powers and duties of Congress, I am willing to 
acknowledge that I do not feel myself competent to 
render any Substantial service to the public coun- 
cils on these great interests. I admit at once that 
if the currency is not to be preserved by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, I know not how it is 
to be guarded against constantly occurring disor- 
ders and derangements. 

Before entering into the discussion of the grounds 
of this proposition, however, allow me, sir, a few 
words, by way of preliminary explanation. In the 
first place, I wish it to be observed that I am now 
contending only for the general prinziple, and not 
insisting either on the constitutionality or expedi- 
ency of any particular means, or any particular 
agent. I am not saying by what instrument or 
agent Congress ought to pe:form this duty ; I only 
say it is a duty, which, in some mode and by some 
meats, Congress is bound to perform. In the next 
place, let it be remembered that I carry the absolute 
duty of Government, in regard to exchange, no 
farther than the operations of exchange may be 
performed by currency. No doubt, sir, a proper 
institution, established by Government, might, as 
heretofore, give other facilities to exchange of great 
importance, and to a very great extent. But I 
intend, on this occasion, to keep clearly within the 
Constitution, and to assign no duty to Congress 
not plainly enjoined by the provisions of that in- 
strument, as fairly interpreted, and as heretofore 
understood. 

The President says, it is not the province of 
Government to aid individuals in the transfer of 
their funds,fotherwise than by the use of the post 
office ; and that it might as justly be called on to 
pare for the transportation of their merchan- 
ise, 

Now, I beg leave to say, sir, with all respect and 
deference, that funds are transferred from indi- 
vidual to individual, usually for the direct purpose 
of the payment and receipt of debts ; that payment 
and receipt are dusies of currency; that, in my 
°pinion, currency is a thing which Government is 

und to provide for and superintend ; that the 
case, therefore, has not the slightest resemblance to 

the transportation of merchandise, because the 
‘ransportation of merchandise is carried on by ships 
and boats, by carts and wagons, and not by the use 
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of currency, or of any thing else over which Gov- 
ernment has usually extlnsive contro). These 
things individuals can provide for themselves. But 
the transfer of funds is done by credit, and must 
be so done; and some proper medium for this 
transfer it is ‘the duty of Government to provide, 
because it belongs to currency, to money, and is 
therefore beyond the power of individuals. 

The nature of exchange, sir, is well understood 
by persons engaged in commerce; but as its opera- 
tions are a little out of the sight of other classes of 
the community, although they have all a deep and 
permanent interest in the subject, I may be par- 
doned for a word or two of general explanation. 
I speak of domestic exchanges only. We mean, 
then, by exchange, this same transfer of funds. 
We mean the making of payment in a distant 
place, or the receiving of payment from a distant 
place, by some mode of papercredits. If done by 
draft, order, or bill of exchange, that is one form ; 
if done by the transmission of bank notes, through 
the post office, or otherwise, that is another form. 
In each, credit is used ; in the first, the credit of 
the parties whose names are on the bill or 
draft; in the last, the credit of the bank. Every 
man, sir, who looks over this vast country, and 
contemplates the commércial connection of its 
various parts, must see the great importance that 
this exchange should be cheap and easy. To 
the producer and to the consumer, to the manufac- 
turer and the planter, to the merchant, to all, in all 
classes, this becomes a matter of moment. We 
may see an instance in the common articles of 
manufacture produced in the north, and sent to the 
south and west for sale and consumption. | Hats, 
shoes, furniture, carriages, domestic hardware, and 
various other articles, the produce of those manu- 
factories, and of those employments which are car- 
ried on without the aid of large capital, constitute 
a large part of this trade, as well as the fabrics of 
cotton and wool. Now astate of exchange, which 
shall enable the producers to receive payment regu- 
larly, and without loss, is indispensable to any use- 
ful prosecution of this intercourse. Derangement 
of currency and exchange is ruinous. The notes 
of local banks will not answer the purpose of re- 
mittance ; and if bills of exchange cannot be had, 
or canbe had only ata high rate, how is payment 
to be received, or to be received without great loss ? 
This evil was severely felt, even before the suspen- 
sion of specie payment by the banks; and it will 
always be felt, more or less, till there is a currency 
of general credit and circulation through the coun- 
try. But when the banks suspend+d, it became 
overwhelming. All gentlemen having northern 
acquaintance, must know the existence of this evil. 
Ihave heard it said that the hitherto prosperous 
and flourishing town of Newark has already losta 
considerable part or its population by the breaking 
up of its business, in consequence of these com- 
mercial embarrassments. And in cases in which 
business is not wholly broken up, if five or six per 
cent,, or more, is to be paid for exchange, it by so 
much enhances the cost to the consumer, or takes 
away his profit from the producer. I have men- 
tioned these articles of common product of north- 
ern labor; but the same evil exists in all the sales 
of imported goods; and it must exist, also, in the 
south, in the operations connected with its great 
staples. All the south must have, and has, con- 
stant occasion for remittance by exchange ; and no 
part of the country is likely to suffer more severely 
by its dérangement. In short, there can be no sat- 
isfactory state of internal trade, when there is nei- 
ther cheapness, nor promptness, nor regularity, nor 
security, in the domestic exchanges. 

I say again, sir, that I do not hold Government 
bound to provide bills of exchange for purchase 
and sale. Nobody thinks of such a thing. If any 
institution established by Government can do this, 
as might be the case, and has been the case, so 
much the better. But the positive obligations of 
Government I am content to limit to currency, and, 
so far as exchange is concerned, to the aid which 
may be afforded to exchange by currency I have 
been informed that, a few years ago, before the 
charter of the late bank expired, at those seasons 
of the year when southern and western merchants 
usually visit the northern cities to make purchases, 
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or make payment for existing liabilities, that bank 
redeemed its notes to the amount of filly or even a 
hundred thousand dollars a day. These notes, 
having been issued in the West, were brought over 
the mountains as funds w be used in the eastern 
cities. This was exchange; and it was exchange 
through the medium of currency; it was perfectly 
safe, aad it cost nething. This fact illustrates the 
importance of a currency of universal credit to the 
business of exchange. 

Having made these remarks for the purpose of 
explaining exchange, and showiug its connexion 
with currency, I proceed to discuss the general pro- 
positions. 

Is it the duty, then, of this Government to see 
that a currency be maintained suited to the cireum- 
stances of the times, and to the uses of trade and 
commerce? 

I need not, sir, on this occasion, enter histori- 
caily into the well-known causes which led to the 
adoption of the present Constitution. ‘Phose causes 
are familiar to all public men; and among them, 
certainly, was this very matter of giving credit and 
uniformity to the money system of the country. 
The States possessed no system of money and cir 
culation; and that was among the causes of the 
stagnation of commerce. Indeed, all commercial 
affairs were in a disjointed, deranged, and misera- 
bie state. ‘The restoration of commerce, the object 
of giving it uniformity, credit, and national charac- 
ter, were among the first incentives to a more per- 
fect union of the States. We all know that the 
meeting at Annapolis, in 1786, sprang from a de- 
sire to attempt something which should give uni- 
formity to the commercial operations of the several 
States; and that in and with this meeting arose the 
proposition for a general convention, to consider of 
a new constitution of Government. Every where 
State currencies were depreciated, and continental 
money was depreciated also, Debts could not be 
paid, and there was no value to property. From 
the close of the war to the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution, as I verily believe, the people 
suffered as much, except in the loss of life, from 
the disordered state of the currency and the pros- 
tration of commerce and business, as they suffered 
during the war. All our history shows the disas- 
ters and atfilictions which sprang from these 
sources; and it would be waste of time to go intoa 
detailed recital of them. For the remedy of these 
evils, a3 one of its great objects, and as great as 
any one, the Constitution was formed and adopted. 

Now, sir, by this Constitution, Congress is au- 
thorized to “coin money, to regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coins;” and all the States 
are prohibited from coining money, and fron 
making any thing but gold and silver coins a ten- 
der in payment of debts. Suppose the Constitution 
had stopped here, it would still have established 
the all-important point of a uniform money system. 
By this provision Congress is to furnish coin, or 
regulate coin, for all the States. There is to be 
but one money standard for the country. And the 
standard of value to be established by Congress is 
to be a currency, and not bullion merely; because 
we find it is to be coin; that is, it is to be one or the 
other of the precious metals, bearing an authentic 
stamp of value, and passing therefore by tale. 
That is to be the standard of value. A standard of 
value, therefore, and a money for circulation, were 
thus expressly provided for. And if nothing else 
had been done, would it not have been a reasona- 
ble and necessary inference from this power, that 
Congress had authority to regulate, and must regu- 
late and control, any and all paper, which either 
States or individuals might desire to put into cireu- 
lation, purporting to represent this coin, and to take 
its place in the uses of trade and commerce? It is 
very evident that the Constitution intended some- 
thing more than to provide a medium for the pay- 
ment of debts to Government. The object was a 
uniform currency for the use of the whole people, 
in all the transactions of life; and it was manifestly 
the intent of the Constitution, that the power to 
maintain such a currency should be given to Con- 
gress. Bat it would make the system incongruous 
and incomplete, it would be denying to Congress 
the means necessary to accomplish ends which 
were manifestly intended, it would render the 
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whole prevision in a great measure nugatory, if, 
when Congress had established a coin for currency 
and circulation, it should have no power to main- 
tain it as an actual circulation, nor to regulate or 
control paper emissions designed to occupy its 
place, and perform the same functions that it 
would on the coiuage power alone; and on a fair, 
and just, and reasonable inference from it, there- 
fore, | should be of opinion that Congress was au- 
thorized, and was bound, to protect the commu- 
nity against all evils which might threaten from a 
deluge of currency of another kind, filling up, in 
point of fact, all the channels of circulation. And 
this opinion is not new. It has often been ex- 
pressed before, and was cogently urged by Mr. 
Dallas, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- 
port in 1816. He says, ‘* whenever the emergency 
occurs that demands a change of system, it seems 
necessarily to fullow that the authority, which was 
alone compeient to establish the national coin, is 
alone competent to create a national substitute.” 

But the Constitution does not stop with this 
grant of the coinage power to Congress. It ex- 
pressly prohibits the States from issuing bills of 
credit. Whata bill of credit is, there can be no 
diffeulty in und@standing by any one acquainted 
with the history of the country. They had been 
issued at different times, and in various forms, by 
the State Governments. ‘The object of them was 
1o create a paper circulation ; and any paper, issued 
on the credit of the State, and intended for circula- 
tion from hand to hand, is a bill of credit, whether 
made a tender for debts or not, or whether carrying 
interest or not. Is it issued with intent that it 
shall circulate from hand to hand as money, and 
with intent that it shall so circulate on the credit 
of the State? If it is, it is a bill of credit. The 
States, therefore, are prohibited from issuing paper 
for circulation on their own credit; and this pro- 
vision furmshes additional and strong proof that 
all circulation, whether of coin or paper, was 
intended to be subject to the reguijation and con- 
trol of Congress. Indeed, the very object of esta- 
blishing one commerce for all the States, and one 
money for all the States, would otherwise be liable 
to be completely defeated. It has been supposed, 
nevertheless, that this prohibition on the States has 
not restrained them from: granting to individuals, 
or to private corporations, the power of issuing 
notes for circulation on their own credit. This 
power has long been exercised, and is admitted 
to exist. Butecould it be reasonably maintained, 
looking only to these two provisions, (that is to say, 
to the coinage power, which is vested exciusively 
in Congress, and to the prohibition on the States 
against issuing their own paper for circulation,) 
that Congress could not protect iis own power, and 
secure to the people the full benefits intended by 
and for them against evils and mischiefs, if they 
shculd arise, or threaten to arise, not from paper 
issued by States, but from paper issued by indivi- 
duals or private corporations? If this be so, then 
the coinage power evidently fails of a great part of 
its intended effect; and the evils intended to be 
prevented by the prohibitions on the States may all 
arise, and become irresistible and overwhelming in 
another form. 

But the Message intimates a coubt whether this 
power over the coin was given to Congress to pre- 
serve the people from the evils of paper money, or 
only given to protect the Government itself. I can 
vot but think this very remarkable and very strange, 
The language of the President is, “ there can be 
no doubt that those who framed and adopted the 
Constitution, having in immediate view the depre- 
ciated paper of the confederacy, of which five hun- 
dred dollars in paper were at times equal to only 
one dollar in coin, intended to prevent the recur- 
rence of siailer evils, so far at least as related to 
the transactions of the new Government.” Where 
is the foundation for the qualification here expres- 
sed? On what clause, or construction of any clause, 
is it founded? Wl any gentleman tell me what 
there is in the Constitation which led the President, 
or which could Jead any man, to doubt whether it 
was the purpose of that imstrument to protect the 
people, as well as the Government, against the 
overwhelming evils of paper money? 
word or paryele in the coinage power, or any other’ 
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power, which countenances the notion that the 
Constitution intended that there should be one mo- 
ney for the Government, and another for the peo- 
ple; that Government should have the means of 
protecting its own revenues against depreciat-d pa- 
per, but should be still at liberty to suffer all the 
evils of such paper to fall with full weight upon 
the people? This is altogether a new doubt. It 
intimates an opinion, which, so far as it shall find 
those who are ready to adoptand follow it, will 
sap and undermine one of the most indispensable 
powers of the Government. The coinage power 
is given to Congress in general terms; it is altoge- 
ther denied to the States; and the States are prohi- 
bited from issuing bills of credit for any purpose 
whatever, or of any character whatever. Can any 
man hesitate one moment to say that these provi- 
sions are all intended for the general good of the 
people? I am, therefore, surprised at the language 
of the Message in this particular, and utterly ata 
loss to know what should have led to it, except the 
apparent and foregone conclusion and purpose, of 
attempting to justify Congress in the course which 
was about to be recommended to it, of abstaining 
altogether from every endeavor to improve or main- 
tain the currency, except so far as the receipts and 
payments of the Government itself were concerned. 
I repeat, sir, that I should be obliged to any friend 
of the administration, who would suggest to me on 
what ground this doubt, never expressed before, 
and now so solemnly and gravely intimated, is sup- 
posed to stand Is it, indeed, uncertain, is it mat- 
ter of grave and solemn doubt, whether the coin- 
age power itself,so fully granted to Congress, and 
so carefully guarded by restraints upon the States, 
had any further object than to enable Congress to 
furnish a medium in which taxes might be collected? 

But this power over the coinage is not the 
strongest nor the broadest ground on which to 
place the duty of Congress. There is another 
power granted to Congress, which seems to me to 
apply to this case, directly and irresistibly, and that 
is the commercial power. The Constitution de- 
clares that Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce, not only with foreign nations, but be- 
tween the States. This is a full and complete grant, 
and must include authority over every thing which 
is part of commerce, or essential to commerce. 
And is not money essential to commerce? No man, 
in his senses, can deny that; and it is equally clear, 
that whatever paper is put forth, with intent to cir- 
culate as currency, or to be used as money, imme- 
diately affects commerce. Bank notes, in a sirict 
and technical sense, are not, indeed, money; but, 
n a general sense, and often in a legal sense, they 
are money. They are substantially money, be- 
cause they perform the functions cf money. They 
are not, like bills of exchange or common promis- 
sory notes, mere proofs or evidences of debt, but 
are treated as money, in the general transactions 
of society. If receipts be given for them, they are 
given as for money. They pass under a legacy, or 
other form of gift, as money. And this character 
of bank notes was as well known and understood 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution as it 
isnow. The law, both of England and America, 
regarded them as money, in the sense above ex- 
pressed. If Congress, then, has power to regulate 
commerce, it must have a control over that mo- 
ney, whatever it may be, by which commerce is 
actually carried on. Whether that money be coin 
or paper, or however it has acquired the character 
of money or currency, if, in fact, it has begome an 
actual agent or instrument in the performance of 
commercial transactions, it necessarily thereby be- 
con.es subject to the regulation and control of Con- 
gress. The regulation of money is not so much an 
inference from the commercial power conferred on 
Congress, as itis a part of it. Money is one of 
the things, without which, in modern times, we can 
form no practical idea of commerce. It is em- 
braced, therefore, necessarily, in the terms of the 
Constitution. 

Bot, sir, as will be seen by the proposition which 
1 have stated, I go further: I insist that the duty of 
Congress is commensurate with its power; that it 
has authority not only to regulate and contro] that 
which others may put forth as money and cur- 
rency, but that it has the power, and is bound to 
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perform the duty, of seeing that there is established 
and maintained, at all times, a currency of genera) 
credit, equivalent in value to specie, adapted to th 
wants of commerce and the busisess of the peo be 
and suited to the existing circumstances of - 
country. Such a currency is an instrument of i 
first necessily to commerce, according to the cnn, 
mercial system of the present age; and ce mmerce 
cannot be conducted, with full advantage, with, ut 
it, It is in the power of Congress to furnish it, ay, 
it is in the power of nobody else. The States ay 
not supply it. That resource has often been tri. 
and has always failed. Iam no evemy to the State 
banks; they may be very useful io their spheres: 
but you can no more cause them to perform the 
duties of a national institution than you can tnry a 
satellite into a primary orb. They can not maip. 
tain a currency of equal credit all over the country. 
It might be tried, sir, in your State of Kentucky, oy 
our State of Massachusetts. We may erect banks 
on all the seeurities which the wit of man can ¢e. 
vise; we may have capital, we may have funds 
we may have bonds and mortgages, we may aq 
the faith of the State, we may pile Pelion upon Osa 
they will be State institutions after all, and wil! not 
be able to support a national circulation. This jx 
inherent in the nature of things, and in the sept. 
ments of men. It is in vain to argue that it ought 
not to be so, ar to contend that one bank may |e 
as safe as another. Experience proves that jt js 
so, and we may be assured it will remain so, 

Sir, mine is rot the ruthless hand that shall strike 
at the State banks, nor mine the tongue that shall 
carelessly upbraid them with treachery or perfidy, | 
admit their lawful existence; I admit their utility jn 
the circle to which they properly belong. [ only 
say they can not perform a national part in the 
operations of commerce. A general and universal 
accredited currency, therefore, is an instrureent of 
commerce, which is necessary to the enjoyment of 
its just advantages, or, in other words, which js 
essential to ifs beneficial regulation. Congress has 
power to establish it, and no other power can esta- 
blish it; and therefore Congress is bound to exer. 
cise its own power. It 1s an absurdity, on the very 
face of the proposition, to allege that Congres 
shall regulate commerce, but shall, nevertheless, 
abandon to others the duty of maintaining and re- 
gulating its essential means and instruments. We 
have in actnaluse a mixed currency: the coin cit- 
culating under the authority of Congress, the paper 
under the authority of the States. But this paper, 
though it fills so great a portion of all the channels 
of circulation, is not of general and universal cre- 
dit; itis made up of various local currencies, nore 
of which has the same credit, or the same value, 
in all parts of the country, and therefore thee 
local currencies answer but very loosely and (e- 
ficiently the purposes of general currency, and of 
remittance. Now, is it to be contended that there 
is no remedy for this?) Are we to agree, that the 
Constitation, with all its care, cireumspection, and 
wisdom, has, nevertheless, left this great interest 
unprovided for? [s our commercial system s0 
lame and impotent? Are our constiiutional prov 
sions and our political institutions so radically de- 
fective? I think not, sir. They do not deserve 
this reproach; and think it may now be easily shown 
that, that under all administrations, from General 
Washi: gton’s time down to the 3d of March la, 
the Government has felt and acknowledged its ob''- 
gation, in regard to the currency, to the full extent 
in which I have stated it, and has constantly ende- 
vered to fulfil that obligation. Allow me to ¢ 
back to the beginning, and trace this matter down 
to our times a little in detail. 

In his first speech to Congress, in 1789, having 
just then assumed his new office, General Washins- 
ton recommended no particular subjects to the co? 
sideration of Congress; but in his speech at the 
opening of the second session, he suggested the 
importance of a uniform currency, without distil- 
guishing coinage trom paper; and this body in !ls 
answer, assured him that it was a subject which 
should receive its attention. Recollect, sir, at tha! 
time, that there were State banks having noies 
circulation, though they were very few. The first 
Bank of the United States was established at the 
third session of the Congress in 1791. The pill 
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for its creation originated in the Senate; the debates 
iq which were at that time not public. We have, 
however, the debates in the House, we have the 
. of the Secretaries, and we have the law 
er Let us endeavor to learn, from these sources, 
, what objects this institulion was created, and 
ver anational currency teas one of those objects. 

Certainly, sit, it must be admitted that currency 
qasnot the only object in incorporating the bank 
of 1791. The Government was new, its fiscal af- 
fairs were not well arranged, it was greatly in debt, 
and the political state of things at the time render- 
ad it highly probable that sudden Occasions for 
making !oans would arise. That it might assist 
the operations of the Treasury, therefore, and that 
it might make those loans to Government, if press- 
ing occasions should arise, were two of the pur- 
oses had in view in establishing the bank. But 
itis equally clear that there was a third purpose, 
and that respecied commerce and currency. To 
furnish a currency for general circulation, and to aid 
erchange, was, demonstrably, a clear, distinct, and 
avowed object, in the creation of the first bank. 

On the 13th of December, 1790, the Secretary of 
the Treasury made a report to the House of Repre- 
sontatives, recommending a national bank. In this 
report, he set forth the advantages of such an in- 
stitution; one of these advantages, he says, consists 
“in increasing the quantity cf circulating medium, 
and quickening the circulation.”»> And he then 
proceeds to observe: ‘* This last may require some 
illustration. When payments are to be made be- 
ween different places, having an ivtercourse of 
business with each other, if there happen to be no 
private bills at market, and there are no bank notes 
which have a currency in both, the consequence is, 
thatcoin must be remitted. This isattended with 
trouble, delay, expense, and risk. If, on the con- 
wary, there are bank notes currcnt in both places, 
the transmission of these, by the post, or any other 
speedy or convenient conveyance, answers the pur- 
pose; and thee again, in the alternations of de- 
mand, are frequently revurned, very soon after to 
the place whence they were first sent: whence the 
transportation and retransportion of the meials are 
obviated, and a more convenient and a more ex- 
peditious medium of payment is substituted.” 

Is not this clear proof, that one object in estab- 
lishing the bank, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
was the creation of a currency which should have 
general credit throughout the conntry, and, by 
means of such credit, should become a convenient 
and expeditious medium of exchange? Currency, 
‘if, currency and exchange were then, beyond all 


doubt, important objects, in the opinion of the pro- | 


poser of the measure, to be accomplished by the 
stitution. The debates which took place in the 
House of Representatives confirm the same idea. 
Mr. Madison, who objected to the bill on constitu- 
ional grounds, admitted, nevertheless, that one of 
the advantages of a bank consists “in facilitating 
oceasional remittances, from different places where 
notes happen to circulate,” and Mr. Ames, who 
was one of the most distinguished friends of the 
measure, and who represented a commercial dis- 
ret, enlarged on the great benefit of the proposed 
institution toc »mmerce. He insisted that the in- 
lerecourse between the States could never be on a 
good footing, without an institution whose paper 
would circulate more extensively than that of any 
State bank; and what he saw, in the future, we 
have seen in the past, and feel in* the present. 


Other gentlemen, also, contended that some such | 
institution was necessary, in order to enable Con- 


eress to regulate the commerce of the country, and, 
lor that reason, that it would be constitutional, as 
being proper means for a lawful end. 

When the bill had passed the two Honses, the 
President, as we all know, asked the opinion of his 
Cabinet upon its constitutionalitys. The Secretary 
of State and the Attorney Gencral were against it; 
the Secretary of the Treasury was in favor of it; 
and among the grounds on which he placed the 
right of Congress to pass the law, was its adapta- 
lion to the exercise of the commereial power, con- 
ferred by the Constitution on Congress. His fan- 
Suage is: “ The institution of a bank has, also, a 
natural relation to the regulation of trade between 
the States, in so far as it is conducive to the 
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creation of a convenient medium of exchange 
between them, and to the keeping up a full circula- 
tion, by preventing the frequent displacement of the 
metals in reciprical remittances. Money is the 
very hinge on which commerce turns; and this 
does not mean merely gold and silver; many other 
things have served the purpose, with different 
degrees of utility. Paper has been extensively 
employed. It can not, therefore, be admitted, with 
the Attorney General, that the regulation of trade 
between the States, as it concerns the medium of 
circulation and exchange, ought to #> considered 
as confined to coin.” “ And it is,” he adds, “in 
reference to these general relations of commerce, 
that an establishment which furnishes facilities to 
circulation, and a convenient medium of exchange 
and alienation, is to be regarded as a regulation of 
trade.” 

Nothirg can be plainer, sir, than this langnage ; 
and therefore, nothing is more certain than that 
thore who recommended and supported the first 
bank, regarded it as a fit and necessary measure, 
in order to enable Congress to exercise its important 
duty of regulating commerce, end to fulfil, espe- 
cially, that part of the duty which enjoined upon it 
the provision of a proper and suitable currency for 
circulation and exchange. 

But it is not necessary to rely on these opinions 
of individual friends of the measure. Let the act 
speak for itself. Let us look into it, and search its 
reasons on its face. What are the grounds 
and objects of the law, as set forth in the law itself? 
The preamble tells us. It declares: 

“That the establishing of a bank will be very 
conducive to the successfnl conducting of tire 
national finances, and will tend to give facility to 
the obtaining of loans for the use of Government in 
sudden emergencies, and will be productive of con- 
stderable advantage to trade, and industry in general.” 

Trade and industry m general, therefore, con- 
stituted one distinet and definite object of the incor- 
poration, if the law truly expoands its own pur- 
poses. It was not revenue alone; it was not the 
facility of making loans merely ; it was not mere 
utility to Government; but, in addition to these, it 
was commerce, it was the interest of the people, it 
was trade and business in general, which, among 
other considerations, formed an important part of 
the objects of the incorporation; and indeed, sir, 
events proved that it was vastly the most important 
part of all What else did the first bank do, for 
the Government or the country, at all to be com- 
pared, in the amount of benefit, to its influence on 
the currency and the exchanges? 

It isas clear as demonstration, therefore, that the 
Government, in General Washington’s time, did 
feel itself authorized by the Constitution, and bound 
in duty, to provide a safe currency of general 
cre lit for circnlation and for exchange. It did pro- 
vide such acurrency. It is remarkable enouch, so 
comparatively small was the mere object of keep- 
ing the public money, that no provision for that 
purpose was inserted in the charter; nor was there 
any law on the subject, so far as I remember, till 
the vear 1800. 

The bank went into operation, and its suecess 
was great and instantaneous; and during the 
whole period of i's existence, there was no com- 
plaint of the state of the currency or the ex- 
changes. 

And now, sir, let me ask, what was it that gave 
this success to the new institution? Tis capital 
was small, and Government had no participation in 
its direction ; it was cc mmitted entirely to individual 
man:gement and control, 

Its notes, it is true, were made receivable in pay 
ments to Government: that was one advantage. 
It had a solid capital, and its paper was at all 
times convertible into gold and silver at the will 
anc pleasure of the holder: that was another and 
a mest important ground of its prosperity. Bat, 
sir, there wes something more than all this. There 
was something which tonched men’s sentiment:, as 
well as their underztandings. There was a cause 
which carried the credit of the new-born bank, as 
on the wings of the wind, to every quarter and 
every extremity of the country. 


not only in the great marts of commerce, but in 
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every corner into which money, in any form, could 
penetrate. That cause was its nationality of cha- 
racter. It had the broad seal of the Union to its 
charter. It was the institution of the nation, esta- 
blished by that new Government which the people 
already loved ; and it was known to be designed to 
revive and foster that commerce which had so long 
been prostrate and lifeless. 

Mr. President, let it be borne in mind that I am 
not now arguing the constitutionality, or present 
expediency, of a Bank of the United States. My 
sentiments are already well known on that sub- 
ject; and, if they were not, the subject is not now 
before us. 

But I have adverted to the history of the first 
bank, and examined the grounds on which, and the 
purposes for whch, it was established, in order to 
show the fact, that this Government, from the first, 
has acknowledged the important duty and obliga- 
tion of providing for currency and exchange, as 
part of the necessary regulation of commerce. 1! 
do not mean, at present, to say that a bank is the 
only, or the indispensable, means by which this 
duty can and must be performed; although I cer- 
tainly think it the best, Yet I will not set limits to 
the wisdom and sagacity of gentlemen, in the in- 
vention and adaptation of means. If they do not 
like a bank, let them try whatever they do like. 
If they know a better instrument or agent, let them 
use it. But I maintain that the performance of 
the duty, by some means, or some instrument, or 
some agent, is indispensable ; and that so long as 
it shall be neglected, so long the commerce and 
business of the country must suffer. 

The history of the late Bank of the United 
States manifests, as clearly as that of the first, that 
the Government, in creating it, was acting, avow- 
edly, in execution of its duty, in regard to the cure 
rency. Fiscal aid, except so far as the furnishing 
of a curreney was concerned, was hard!y thought 
of. Its bills were made receivable for revenue, 
indeed; but that provision, as far as it went, was 
ebviously a provision for currency. Currency for 
the revenue, however, was not the leading object, 
The leading object was currency for the coantry. 

The condition of things, at that time, was very 
much like that which now exists. The revenue of 
the Government was entirely adequate to all its 
wants; but its operations were all obstructed by the 
derangement of the currency, and the people were 
as bad off as the Government. The banks, or 
mo-t of them, had suspended payments. Their 
paper was depreciated in various degrees; the ex- 
changes were all disordered, and the commerce of 
the country thrown into confusion. Government 
and perple were al! rich; but, with all their riches, 
they had no money. Both might apply to them- 
selves what Mr. Addison, berag a much readier 
writer than speaker, said of himself, when he ob- 
served, that although he could draw for a thousand 
pounds, he had not a guinea in his pocket. 

Mr: Madison, at that time, was Pres.dent of the 
United States. He had been one of the opposers 
of the first bank, on const.tutional grounds, but he 
had yielded his own opmions to the general senti- 
ment of the country, and to the consideration that 
She power had been established and exercised. He 
was nota man who carried his respect for himself, 
and his Gown opinions, so far as to overcome his 
respect for all other men’s judgments, Wise men, 
sir, are sometimes wise enough to surrender therr 
own opinions, or at least to see that there ts a time 
when questions must be considered as settled. Mr. 
Madison was one of these. In his annual message 
in December, 1815, he says: 

“ The arrangements of the finances, with a view 
to the receipts and expenditures of a permanent 
peace establishment, will necessarily enter into the 
deliberations of Congress during the present ses 
sion. It is true, that the improved condition of the 
public revenue will not only afford the means of 
maintaining the faith of the Government with its 
creditors inviolate, and of prosecuting suecesstully 
the meastres of the most liberal policy, but will 
also jastify an immediate alleviation of the burdens 
imposed by the necessities of the war. It is, how- 
ever, essential toevery modification of the finances, 
that the benefits of a uniform national currency 
should be restored to the community. The absence 
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shall equally engage the confidence, and accommo- 
date the wants, of the citizens throughout the 
Union. If the operation of the State banks can not 
produce this result, the probable operation of a na- 
tional bank will merit consideration; and if neither 
of these expedients be deemed effectual, it may be- 
come necessary to ascertain the terms upon which 
the notes of the Government (no longer required as 
an instrument of credit) shall be issued, upon mo- 
tives of general policy, as acommon medium of 
circnlation.” 

Here, sir, is the express recommendation to Con- 
gress to provide a * NationaL CurrENcy,” a paper 
currency, a uniform currency, for the uses of the 
community, as a substitute for the precious metals, 
and as amedium of exchange. It devolves on 
Congress, says Mr. Madison, to provide such asub- 
stitate as shall engage the confidence and accom- 
modate the wants of the citizens throughout the 
Union; and if the State banks can not produce this 
result, a national bank will merit consideration. 
Can language be more explicit? Currency, national 
currency, currency for exchange, currency which 
shall accommodate all the people, is the great and 
leading, and, I may add, the sole and single object 
of the recommendation. 

Contrast now, sir, this language, and these sen- 
timents, with those of the Message before us. Did 
Mr. Madison confine his recommendation to such 
measures of relief as might be useful to Govern- 
ment merely? Did he look exclusively to the 
Treasury? Did he content himself with suggest- 
ing a proper medium for the receipt of revenue, or 
a proper deposite for its safe-keeping? Far other- 
wise. Tis view was general, statesmanlike, and 
fitted to the exigency of the times. The existing 
evil was one which afflicted the whole country; 
and the remedy proposed by him was, as it should 
have been, commensurate with the whole evil. 
And, sir, what a shock it would have produced at 
that time, if Mr. Madison, seeing the prostrate 
state of commerce and business all around him, 
had recommended to Congress to do nothing in the 
world but to take care that the taxes were collected, 
and those in the employment of Government well 
paid. 

Well, sir, what was done with this message? 
Why, sir, the House of Representatives resolved 
“that so much of the President's Message as rela- 
ted to a uniform national currency should be refer- 
red to a select ccmmittee.” Such a committee was 
raised, and the honorable member from South Ca- 
rolina was placed at its head, as he well deserved 
to be, from his standing in the House, and his well 
known opinions on this subject. The honorable 
member was thus at the head of a committee, ap- 
pointed, noton the subject of a revenue currency, 
or a currency for Government, but a UNIFORM Na- 
TIONAL CURRENCY; and, to effect the great object of 
this appointment, he brought in a bill for the esta- 
blishment of a Bank of the United States. 

As had been the case formerly, so on this octa- 
sion, the Secretary of the Treasury made a report 
on the subject. And now hear, sir, what he says 
of the duty of Congress to provide a national cur- 
rency, and of the objects which he proposes by the 
establishment of a national bank: 

“The constitutional and legal foundation of the 
monetary system of the United States is thus dis- 
tinctly seen; and the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to institute and regulate it, whether the cireu- 
lating medium consist of coin or of bills of credit, 
must, in its general policy, as well as in the terms 
of its investment, be deemed an exclusive power. 
It is true, that a system depending upon the agency 
of the precious metals will be affected by the va- 
rious circumstances which diminish their quantity 
or deteriorate their quality. The coin of a State 
sometimes vanishes under the influence of political 
alarms, sometimes in consequence of the explosion 
of mercantile speculations, and sometimes by the 
drain of an unfavorable course of trade. But, 
whenever the emergency occurs that demands a 
change of system, it seems necessarily to follow 
that the authority which was alone competent to 
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and that no substitute has hitherto been provided 
by the national authority. During the last year, 
the principal banks established south and west of 
New England, resolved that they would no longer 
issue coin in payment of their notes, or of the 
drafts of their customers, for money received upon 
deposite. In this act the Government of the Uni- 
ted States hadno participation; and yet the imme- 
diate effect of the act was to supersede the only 
legal currency of thenation. By this act, although 
no State can constitutionally emit bills of credit, 
corporations erected by the several States have been 
enabled to circulate a paper medium, subject to 
many of the practical inconveniences of the pro- 
hibited bills of credit.” 

‘* Of the services rendered to the Government by 
some of the State banks, during the late war, and 
of the liberality by which some of them are actuated 
in their intercourse with the Treasury, justice re- 
quires an explicit acknowledgment. It is a fact, 
however, incontestably proved, that those institu- 
tions can not, at this time, be successfully employed 
to furnish a uniform national currency. The fail- 
ure of one attempt to associate them, with that 
view, has already been stated. Another attempt, 
by their agency in circulating Treasury notes, to 
overcome the inequalities of the exchanges, has 
only been partially successful. And a plan recently 
proposed, with the design to curtail the issues of 
bank notes, to fix the public confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the banks, and to give 
to each bank a legitimate share in the circulation, 
is not likely to receive the general sanction of the 
banks. The truth is, that the charter restrictions of 
some of the banks, the mutcal relation and de- 
pendance of the banks of the same State, and even 
of the banks of the different States, and the daty 
which the directors of each bank conceive they owe 
to their immediate constitnents, upon points of se- 
curity or emolument, interpose an insuperable ob- 
stacle to any voluntary arrangement, upon national 
considerations alone, for the establishment of a na- 
tional medium through the agency of the State 
banks.” 

“The establishment of a national bank is re- 
garded as the best, and perhaps the only adequate 
resource to relieve the country and the Government 
from the present embarrassment. Authorized to 
issue notes which will be received in all payments 
to the United States, the circulation of its issues 
will be co-extensive with the Union; and there 
will exist a constant demand, bearing a just propor- 
tion to the annual amount of the duties and taxes 
to be collected, independent of the general circula- 
tion for commercial and social purposes. A na- 
tional bank will, therefore, possess the means and 
the opportunity of supplying a circulating medium 
of equai use and value in every State, and in every 
district of every State. 

“The power of the Government to supply and 
maintain a paper medium of exchange will not. be 
questioned ; but for the introduction of that me- 
dium there must be an adequate motive,” 

** Upon the whole, the state of the national cur- 
rency, and other important considerations connected 
with the operations of the Treasury, render it a 
duty respectfully to propose— 

‘“« That a national bank be established.” 

This laneuage, it must be admitted, is explicit 
enongh, both in regard to the power and the daty ; 
and the whole report bears very little resemblance, 
most certainly, to the official paper from the Trea- 
sury Department now before us. 

When the bill was called up, the honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina explained its objects in an 
able speech. He showed the absolute necessity of 
a national enrrency ; the power of Congress over 
such currency, whether metallic or paper ; and the 
propriety and expediency of establishing a bank, as 
the best means of exercising these powers and ful- 
filling these duties. I agreed then, and I agree 
now, to the general sentiments expressed in th at 
speech, heartily and entirely. I would refer to it 
on this oceasion, both as an able argument ani a 
high authority; and beg to adopt it, as setting forth, 


' \ reporter’s note sof 
his speech on that occasion, and, therefore, what 


he dd say, may not have been what he would 
have said. There were points of omission in that 
speech which occupied ateolumn and a half of th 
National Intelligencer. Mr. C. said, that he took 
care, then, as now, to fortify himself, and léave a 
road open to oppose, at any coming time. a na 
tional bank. He then said that he was opposed t. 
a bank, but that he submitted to the necessity of 
the case. There was then a connection between 
the Government and the banks; and if the Go 
vernment had a right to regulate the curreney. 
there was no means of doing it but by a national 
bank. He had, both then, and since then, contend. 
ed that Government had no right to have any 
connection with any banks. In his opinion, the 
United States Bank (which he then advocated. and 
assisted to establish) was not established according 
to the Constitution. Congress had no right to 
establish such a_ bank. He acted contrary to 
his own impressions of right. Many people may 
do things which they do not believe to be lawfyi 
from necessity. He acted from necessity. } 

Mr. Wesstsr, resuming his remarks, said, he 
thought the gentleman had said, formerly, that in 
consequence of the decision of the question, he felt 
thenceforward, precluded from opposing the bank 
as being unconstitutional. 

[Mr. Catnoun again explained: He (Mr. C.) 
thought the connection between Government and 
banks was now broken, and that set him at liberty; 
so that now he could oppose what he had then, and 
since, earnestly advocated. ] 

It is not my desire, sir, to hold the gentleman to 
a report of his speech, which he may choose, even 
now, to disclaim. Ihave never heard of his dis- 
claiming it beforc; and, even now, sir, 1 do not 
understand him as being desirous of retracting or 
denying any thing contained in the printed report 
of his speech, respecting the importance of a uni- 
form national currency, ‘That topic makes up the 
sum and substance of his whole speech. [t was 
the topic of the occasion; it was the express pur- 
pose for which his committee had been raised, and 
for the accomplishment of which the whole pro- 
ceeding was gone into. It was all currency, cur- 
rency, eurrency; and whether the gentleman now 
thinks the law constitutional or unconstitutional, 
he can not deny that his own object, and the object 
of Congress, was to furnish a circulating medium 
for the country. And here again, so unimportant, 
relatively, was the mere custody or deposite of the 
public moneys in the bank, that the bill, as origi- 
nally introduced, contained no provision for that 
object. A section was afterwards introduced, in 
Committee of the Whole, on my motion, providing 
for the deposite of the public moneys with the bank, 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury should, at any 
time, otherwise order and direct; a reservation of 
power to the Secretary, which, as I think, and al- 
ways have thought, was greatly abused, by the re- 
moval of the deposites, in 1833 

By reference to the debates, sir, it will be found 
that other friends of the measure followed up the 
general ideas of the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, and supported the bank as a ne- 
cessary agent or instrument fer establishing anew a 
national currency for the uses of commerce and 
exchange. 

The operation of the joint resolution of April, 
1816, aided, no doubt, in a proper degree, by the 
institution of the bank, and the currency which it 
furnished, aceomplished the great end of the re- 
sumption of specie payments; and, for a long pe- 
riod, we had no further trouble with the currency. 

And I now proceed to say, sir, that the late Pre- 
sident of the United States has acknowledged this 
duty as often, and as fully and clearly, as any of 
his predeeessors. His various admissions, or t- 
cognitions, of this obligation, are too recent and tco 
fresh in every ope’s recollection, to require, or 10 
justify, particular cita‘ion. All the evils we now 

feel, indeed, we have encountered in the search 
after a better currency. It has been in the avowed 
attempt to discharge the duty of Government, con- 
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pected with the circAlation, that the late administra- 
,jon has led us to where we noware. The very first 
charge that the late President ever brought against 
ihe bank, Was; that it had not maintained a sound and 
aiform currency. Most persdns, probably, will 
ihink the charge quite unfounded; yet this was the 

e, its dereliction of dnty, or its want of abi- 
jiy to perform what had been expected from it— 
is failure, in sume way, to maintain a good cur- 
rency, Was the original professed cause of dissatis- 
ction. And when the bill for rechartering the bank 
was negatived, it was not on the ground that Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the national curren- 
ey, but that a better provision for it might be made 
han we had in the bank. The duty was not to be 
jisclaimed, or thrown off, or neglected; new agents, 
only, were to be employed, that it might be better 
vormed. The State banks would do better than 
ihe nationvl bank had done; the President was con- 
gdent of this, and therefore he rejected the national 
hank as an agent, and adopted the State banks. 
And what he so constantly promised us would hap- 
pen, he as resolutely maintained, afterwards, had 
happened. Down to his last message, down to the 
last hour of ‘his adiministration, he insisted upon it 
thatthe State banks had fulfilled all his expectations, 
and all their own duties; and had enabled the Go- 
yernmeut to accomplish, in the very best manner, 
the great and important objects of currency and ex- 
change. We have the same head of the Treasury, 
sir, who has repeated and echoed all these state- 
ments, Whether of prophecy or fulfilment, in suc- 
cessive reports, some of them not less tersely and 
intelligibly written than that now before us; and 
wehave heads of other departments who concur- 
red, 1 presume, from time to time, in the original 
stalements, and in. the faithful echoes of them, 
fromthe Treasury. All these functionaries have 
been laboring with the utmost zeal, as they pro- 
fessed, to perform their constitutional obligation of 
furnishing the country with a geod currency, with 
a better currency, with the best currency; and 
they have dragged Congress, dragged the country, 
and dragged themselves, into difficulty, perplexity, 
and distress, in thfs long and hot pursuit. And 
now, behold, they draw up all at once, and declare 
that the object of all this toil and struggle is one 
wilh which they have nothing at all to do! 

But, as the last Message of the late President 
was loud and warm in its praises of the State 
banks, fer the good services which they rendered 
ww currency and exchange, so, no doubt would the 
fist Message of the present President have com- 
mended, with equal earnestness, the success with 
which Government had been able, by means of the 
State banks, to discharge this important part of its 
duties, if the events of May last had not left that 
subject no longer a topic of felicitation. By the 
suspension of specie payments, all was changed. 
The duty of Government was changed, and -the 
Constitution was changed also. Government was 
now to give up, and abandon for ever, that very 
thing which had been the professed object of its 
moat assiduous care, and most earnest parsuit, for 
eight long and arduous years! 

Mr. President, when I heard of the suspension of 
the banks, I was by the side of the Ohio, on a jour- 
ney, in the course of which I had occasion, fre- 
quently, to express my opinion on this new state of 
things; and those who may have heard me, or 
nhouced my remarks, will bear witness that I con- 
slantly expressed the opinion that a new era had 
commenced ; that a question of principle, amd a 
question of the highest importance, had arisen, or 
would immediately arise; that hereafter the dis- 
pate would not be so much about means as ends; 





that the extent of the constitutional obligation of 


the Government would be controverted ; in short, 
that the question whether it was the duty of Con- 
gress to concern itself with the national currency, 
must, inevitably, become the leading topic of the 
umes. So I thought whenever I had the pleasure 
of addressing my fellow-citizens, and so I feel and 
think now. I said often on these occasions, 
and I say now, that it is a question which the 
people, by the regular exercise of their elective 
franchise, must decide. ‘Fhe subject is one of so 
much permanent importance, and public men have 

me so committed, on the one side or the other, 
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that the decision must, as I think, be made by 
the country. We see an’ entirely new state of 
things. We behold new and untried principles of 
administration advanced and adopted. We wit- 
hess an avowed and bold rejection of the policy 
hitherto always prevailing. The Government bas 
come, not to a pause, but to a revulsion. It not 
only stops, but itstarts back; it abandons the course 
which it has been pursuing for near fifty years, and 
it reproaches itself with having been acting, all that 
time, beyond the Jimits of its constitutional power. 

It was my second proposition, sir, that the Mes- 
sage, the bill, and the amendment, taken together, 
deny, in substance, that this Government has 
any power or duty connected with the currency, 
or the exchanges, beyond the mere regulation of 
the coins. 

And, sir, is this not true?) We are to judge of 
the Message by what it omits, as well as by what it 
proposes. Congress is called together in a great 
commereial crisis. The whole business of the 
country is arrested by a sudden disorder of the 
currency. And what is proposed? Any thing to 
restore this currency?) Any thing, with a direct 
view of producing the resumption of payment by 
the banks? Isa single measure offered, or sug- 
gested, the main purpose of which is general re- 
lief to the country? Not one. No, sir, not one. 
The administration confines its measures to the Go- 
vernment itself. It proposes a loan, by the means 
of Treasury nctes, to make good the deficiency in 
the revenue; and it proposes secure vaults and 
strong boxes, for the safe-keeping of the public 
moneys; and here its paternal careeids. Does the 
Message propose to grapple, in any way, with the 
main evil of the times?) Seeing that that evil is 
one affecting the currency, dees the Messaze, like 
that of Mr. Madison, in 1815, address itself direct- 
ly to that point, and recommend measures of ade- 
relief? Nosuch thing. It abstains from all gene- 
ral relief. It looks out for the interest of the Go- 
vernment, as a Government; and it looks no fur- 
ther. Sir, let me turn to the message itself, to 
show that all its recommendations, and, indeed, all 
the objects in calling Congress together, are confined 
to the narrow and excusive purpose of relieving 
the wants of Government. 

The President says that the regulations estab- 
lished by Congress for the deposite and safe-keep- 
ing of the public moneys having become inopera- 
tive by the suspension of payment by the banks; 
and apprehending that the same cause would so 
diminish the revenue that the réceipts into the 
Treasury would not be sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of Government; and as questions were also 
expected to arise respecting the October instalment 
of the deposite to the States, and doubting whether 
Government would be able to pay its creditors in 
specic, or its equivalent, according to law, he felt 
it be his duty to call Congress together. ‘These are 
the reasons for calling Congress. They are all 
the reasons; and they all have exclusive regard to 
the Government itself. 

In the next place, let us see what measures the 
Message recommends to Congress. In its own 
language, the objects demanding its attention are— 

“To regulate, by law, the safe-keeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public moneys; to desig- 
nate the funds to be received and paid by the Go- 
vernment; to enable the Treasury to meet promptly 
every demand upon it; to prescribe the terms of 
indulgence, and the mode of settlement to be adopt- 
ed, as well in collecting from individuals the re- 
venue that has accrued, as in withdrawing it from 
former depositories.” 

These are all the objects recommended particu- 
larly to the care of Congress; and the enumeration 
of them is followed by a general suggestion, that 
Congress will adopt such further measures as may 
promote the prosperity of the country. This whole 
enumeration, it is obvious, is confined to the wants 
and convenience of the Government itself. 

And now, sir, let us see on what grounds it is 
that the Message refrains from recommending 
measures of general relief. The President says: 
““ It was not designed by the Constitution that the 
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domestic or foreign exchange. It is, indzed, au- 
thorized to regulate, by law, the commerce between 
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the Siates, and to provide a general standard of 
value or medium of exchange in gold and silver; 
but it is not its province to aid individuals in the 
transfer of their funds, otherwise than through the 
facilities afforded by the Post Office Department. 
As justly might it be called on to provide for the 
transportation of their merchandise.” 

And again: 

“ If, therefore, I refrain from suggesting to Con- 
gress any specific plan for regulating the exchanges 
of the country, relieving mercantile embarrass- 
ments, or interfering with the ordinary operations 
of foreign or domestic commerce, it is from a con- 
viction that such measures are not within the con- 
stitutional province of the General Government, 
and that their adoption would not promote the real 
and permanent welfare of those they might be de- 
signed to aid.” 

The President, then, sir, declines to recommend 
any measure for the relief of commerce, for the re- 
storation of the currency, or for the benefit of ex- 
changes, on the avowed ground, that, in his opi- 
nion, such measures are not within the eonstitution- 
al power of Congress, He is distinct and explicit, 
and so far entitled to credit. He denies, broadly 
and flatly, that there is any authority in this Go- 
vernment to regulate the currency and the ex- 
changes, beyond the care of the coin. The ques- 
tion, then, is fairly stated. It can not be misunder- 
stood; and we are now to see how Congess, and, 
what is much more important, how the country will 
settle it. 

Mr. President, if, in May last, when specie pay- 
ments were suspended, the president of one of the 
banks had called his council of directors together, 
informed them that their affairs were threatened 
with danger, that they could not collect their debts 
in specie, and might not be able to pay their credi- 
turs in specie, and recommended such measures as 
he thought their interest required; his policy, in all 
this, would have been no more exclusively confin- 
ed to the interests of his corporation than the policy 
of the Message is confined to the interests of this 
great corporation of Government. Both in prac- 
lice, therefore, and on principle, in reality, and 
avowedly, the administration abandons the currency 
to its fate. It surrenders all care over it, declines 
all concern about it, and denies that it has any 
duty connected with it. 

Sir, the question then comes to be this: Shall one 
of the great powers of the Constituticn, a power 
essential to it, on any just plan or theory of Go- 
vernment, a power which has been exercised from 
the beginning, a power absolutely necessary and 
indispensable to the proper regulation of the com- 
merce of the country, te now surrendered and 
abandoned forever? ‘To this point we have come, 
sir, after pursuing the “experiment” of the late 
administration for five years. And from this point, 
I am persuaded, the country will move, and move 
strongly, in one direetion or another. We shall 
either <0 over to the gentleman from Missouri, and 
suffer him to embrace us in his gold and silver 
arms, and hug us to his hard-money breast; or we 
shall return to the long-tried, well-approved, and 
constitutional practice of the Government. 

As to the employment of the State banks for the 
purpose of maintaining the currency, and carrying 
on the operations of exchange, I certainly never 
had any confidence in that system, and have none 
now. 

I think the Siate banks can never furnish a me- 
dium for circulation, which shall have universal 
credit, and be of equal value every where. 

I think they have no powers, or faculties, which 
can enable them to restrain excessive issues of 
paper. 

I think their respective spheres of action are so 
limited, and their currencies so local, that they can 
never accomplish what is desired in relation to ex- 
changes. 

Still, I prefer the employment of State banks to 
the project before us; because it ig less of a project; 
because it is less dangerous; and, chiefly, because 
it does not surrender, effectually, and in terms, a 
great power of the Constitution. 

In every respect, this project is objectionable. 
It is but another ‘ experiment;” and those who 
recommend it so zealously, were the authors of the 
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last, and were equally full of confidence and as- 
surance in regard to that. 

Who invite us to try this experiment? What 
voices do we hear raised in its recommendation? 
Are they not the well-known voices which we 
heard so often when the late “ experiment” was 
begun? We know of but one accession. The 
voice of the honorable member from South Caro- 
lina is heard, it is true, now mingling with the 
general strain; and that is all. Where, then, is the 
ground for confidence in this experiment, more 
than there was for it in the lasi? 

This scheme, too, is against all our usages and 
all our habits. It locks up the revenue, under bolts 
and bars, from the time of collection to the time of 
disbursement. Our practice has been otherwise, 
and it has been a useful practice. In 1833, the 
Secretary of the Treasury admonished the deposite 
banks, since they had obtained the custody of the 
public fands, 10 accommodate the public, tu loan 
freely, especially to importing merchants. And 
now, a system is proposed to us, according to which, 
any use of the public funds, by way of loan or ac- 
commodation to the public, is made a criminal of- 
fence, and to be prosecuted by indictment! Admi- 
rable, adinirable consistency! 

But the great objecuon to the measure, that which 
so much diminishes the importance of all other ob- 
jections, is us abandonment of the duty of Govern- 
ment. ‘The character of this project is, severance 
of the Government from the people. This, like 
the mark of Cain, is branded on its forehead. Go- 
vernment separates itself, not from the banks 
merely, but from the community. It withdraws 
Its care, it denies its protection, it renounces its 
own high duties. Iam against the project, there- 
fore, in principle and in detail; I am for no new ex- 
periments; bat fam for a sound currency for the 
country. And [mean by this, a convertible cur- 
rency, so fav as it consists of paper. I differ, alto- 
gether, in this respect from the gentleman frem 
South Carolina. Mere Government paper, not 
payable otherwive than by being received for taxes, 
has no pretence to be called a currency. After all 
that can be said about it, such paper is mere paper 
money. It is nothing but billsofcredit. Italways 
has been, and always will be, depreciated. Sir, we 
want specie, and we want paper of universal credit, 
and which is convertible into specie at the will of 
the holder. ‘That system of currency, the expe- 
rience of the world, and our own experience, have 
both fully approve.l. 

I maintain, sir, that the People of this country 
are entitled, at the hand of this Government, to a 
sound, safe, and uniform currency. If they agree 
with me, they will themselves say so. They will 
say, “it is our right; we have enjoyed it forty 
years; it is practicable, it is necessary to our pros- 
perity, itis the duty of Government to furnish it; 
we ought to have it, we can have it, and we will 
have ti. 

The ianguage of the Administration, on the 
other hand, is; ‘Good masters, you are misiaken. 
You have no such right. You are entitled to no 
such thing from us. The Constitution has been 
misunderstood. We have suddenly found out its 
irue meaning. A new light has flashed upon us. 
Lt is no business of ours to furnish a national cur- 
rency. You can not have it, and you will not get 
~ 

Mr. President, | have thus stated what I think 
to be the real question now before the country. I 
trust myself, cheerfully, to the result. [Tam _ wil- 
ling tv abide the test of time, and the ultimate 
judgment of the People; for it is a sentiment deep- 


. lv infused into me, It isa conviction which per- 


vadesevery facuity I possess, that there can be no set- 
tled and permanent prosperity to the commerce and 
business of the country, until the constitutional 
duty of Government in regard to the currency be 
honestly and faithfully fulfilled. 





SPEECH OF MR. PICKENS, 
Or Sours CaRoLiIna, 
In the House of Representatives, October 10, 1I837~ 


On the bill imposing additional duties on public 
olficers, as depositories of the public money, and 
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requiring the payment of the revenue in specie, 

or evidences of public debt. 

Mr. PICKENS said: 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Chairman, I labor under 
painful indisposition, yet I feel bound to present 
iny Views upon the interesting and absorbing ques- 
tions connected with the bill on your table: but I 
can assure this committee that | will economize its 
time as much as possible. 

Sir, we have heard much declamation upon the 
distres-es and embarrassments that pervade large 
classes of our community, and I confess I have 
heard these complaints with the deepest and must 
profound emotions of sympathy. I trust I have 
felt as an American ought to feel on such an occa- 
sion. A stranger, wnacquainted with our peculiar 
form of government, might be led to believe, on 
hearing the cries for relief that have come * to 
us from all quarters of this land, that we had 
nothing to do but to speak and to proclaim ge 
prosperity, and contentment, to an excited and 
divided community; but, sir, I am induced to 
bvlie-ve that that government is the freest which is 
the farthest removed from those individual pur- 
suits, and those individual occupations, that belong 
either to sections or to classes; and thai the less we 
interfere with those concerns, the more contented 
and the more prosperous will the people be. 

| have also been induced to believe that it is one 
of the peculiar features of our federal constitution, 
that Uns government was formed, principally, to 
conduct our foreign intercourse with the nations 
of the earth, and to prepare us to defend ourselves 
from foreign invasion or tc resist foreign aggres- 
sion; and that local interests, and local pursuits, 
whether connected with commerce, manufactures, 
or agriculture, were almost entirely left to those 
territorial divisions over which separate and inde- 
pendent governments hold their sway. I protest 
avzainst this modern doctrine, which has been intro- 
duced so extensively into this country within the 
last fifteen years, and which teaches classes and 
sections of this community to look up to the boun- 
ties and favors of this Government with more 
eagerness and anxiety than do the farmers of our 
land, under a burning noonday sun, look for the 
coming shower to bless and refresh their parched 
and withering fields of grain. The consequence of 
all this, is to introduce that servile dependence 
upon this Government which is utterly at war with 
the nature of our institutions, and the integrity of 
man. Sir, I feel for the distresses of my country, 
and Ltrust [ shall ever feel as 1 onght; but, there 
are constitutional limitations to this Government 
that forbid the idea of carrying out those sympa- 
thies which, though they ever belong, perhaps, to 
generous natures, vet, if habitually put into prac- 
lice, produce as much injustice and pressure, and, 
not unfrequently, more than they ever avoid. Any 
other doctrine would substitute our poor and frail 
judgments in place of that interest and instinct 
which belong to every individual in society, and 
prompt him to pursue whatever is best and mosi 
suitable for his happiness and prosperity. But let 


| the Government attempt, with one hand, to dis- 


pense favor and bounty, and the inevitable conse- 
quence is, that the other will be stretched out but 
to be felt in its pressure and the burthen it imposes. 


Such reckless and miserable policy’as this, would 


convert the Government into one great insurance 
office for all those who chose to engage in the mad 
and giddy careez of speculation and extravagance, 


| instead of waiting the slow but certain rewards of 
| honest industry. Government has no magic power 

| by which to create wealth or to bestow its bounty 

/ upon one class or one section, unless at the ex- 
| pense of others. 


Mr. Chairman, | am not disposed to trespass 
upon the attention of this committee by discussing 
minutely those abstruse questions connected with 
currency and trade. I too well understand the sa- 
gacity of this commi'tee, and its profound common 
sense to detain them long upon those subjects, I 
know well, sir, that for a nian to discourse here 
upon currency, trade, and commerce, at least if he 
expects to command the attention of this body, he 
must have a high charater for experience, and be 
blessed also with a good old age. Yes,if he ex- 
pects to entertain this house upon those abstruse 
questions he must first put on the “powdered wig” 
and “ fair-top-boots,” and place himself on the 
“tripod,” and talk abont trade and commerce be- 
yond the waters, and in another hemisphere, thirty 
or forty years ago. Sach a man would be listened 
to as a sage, parucularly if he stepped forth as the 
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advocate of some peculiar theory, or if he ASCTibe) 
the prevailing embarrassments to some foreign ~ 
remote cause, or declared them to be wm 
causes beyond our control; to something tha, ° 
rated deeply upon the community, which they con 
neither foresee nor avert! If one were to proclain 
the doctrine that our suffering and ruin have s a 
from over-speculation, over-trading, or wat 
gance, or a combination of them all; or if he os 
to say that many a man had been brought to bank 
ruptcy and poverty by dashing forth in a coach ani 
four, with splendid dainask curtains, Brussels m3 
pets, and broad mirrors, upon a capital, in reality 
of but three hundred dollars, with a credit of (4) . 
thousand dollars, he would advance such mM 
but to call down upon his head the denunciation: 
of the wise in this enlightened age, for his folly and 
his madness!!_ But, while I am not disposed = 
nutely, to touch these intricate points, I cannot aj. 
sometiont overluvok them without a Passing notice 

The immediate causes, sir, of our disiress arise 
from that peculiar system of credit and currency 
which has, for the last five years, been enlarged x) 
extensively both in England and in this coun. 
try. In England, during the year 1836 alone. py 
less than two hundred joint stock banks were 
created, the influence of which was deeply felt 
first in that country and then inthis. Vast facijj: 
ties were extended to our capitalisis, while, also 
they received an extension of the credit systen, 
here, connected with a peculiar juncture in our af. 
fairs during the same period. The Bank of the 
United States was about to wind up, or was suy- 
posed to be about to wind up, its concerns, For 
twenty years had that institution held a contro! 
over the currency and exchanges of the country, anj 
hundreds, I might almost say thousands, of other in. 
stitutions were created in order tosupply thedemand 
in the circulating medium which, it was supposed, 
would ensue upon the decease of that bank. We aij 
know, too,(I referto these things as matters of history) 
that a warat that time was carried on against that jp. 
stitution, and that, for the purpose of creating coun. 
ter imterests in society, the deposites of this Govern- 
ment were placed in local institutions, and that 
these latter, afier being made the fiscal agents of 
this Government, with an immense surplus, were 
expressly encouraged, nay more, enjoined, to en- 
large their circulation. This, connected with the 
extended credit system in Great Britain, and the 
long peace which had engendered confidence, pro- 
ducing large investments of foreign capital in our 
stocks, had the effect of expanding our local cur- 
rency and credits, and produced a gigantic system 
of speculation and enterprise never witnessed in 
any age or country before. I do not allude to the 
increased amount of mere issues alone; bat the 
bills, checks, and other substitutes for money which 
these banks brought into circulation. This pr- 
duced a bloated system of credit, which, with the 
apparent prosperity of the times, seemed to expand 
and place unbounded means within the grasp of 
almost every individual member of society. He 
seemed to breathe a new atmosphere, and gaze 
alone upon the splendid fortune that glittered be- 
fore his excited imagination. 

This system has one remarkably peculiar fea- 
ture. It grows up, is fostered and nourished under 
free institutions. But there is another remarkable 
principle in ir, that, after it has spread itself into 
all the ramifications of society, then, sir, those who 
depend upon it, and are deeply identified with it, 
(although at first springing up under free insti- 
tutions,) soon become disposed to lean, for aid and 
support, upon any government, no matter how 
despotic, rather than run the risk of a shock by re- 
form or revolution. 

The slightest irregular movement of the Govert- 
ment must necessarily produce an electric shock i 
this delicate and vital credit system, which would 
be felt and extend from the centre to the circum: 
ference ofall society. It can only live under a free 
Gorernment, as far removed from it as possible; 
and, if it be once brought into contact with a law 
less Government, it must either fall altogether, 0! 
lean upon that Government for protection and sup 
de and become intimately identified with I 
Now, I am about to refer to something which be 
longs to the history of this question, and which bas 
happened within the last four or five years. To 
my mind it is an example not to be disregarded, 
but presents a lesson oi profound wisdom, whict 
no one can reflect upon without profit. The wat 
made upon the Bank of the United States, and the 
seizure of the public deposites, a seizure withoil 
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y, caused local institutions to spring up like 

nzbrooms under the fostering care of an all pow- 
ful hand here, dispensing distinction and pat: on- 
“sn and wealth, until all society became, as it were, 
jependent upon his will and movements. Let no 
on be induced to create the same state of things 
~ when a bold and daring genius may be 
vanpted to run the same career, and bring the pro- 
ae and honest industry of the country under the 
will and mercy of him who may give life and soul 
io this Federal Government. 

This conflict produced a tremendous shock, and 
even the banking system itself, the local insti- 
yuions, creaied for the express purpose of sus- 
aining the warfare against that overshadowing 
cential institution, have been paralyzed, for a lime 

ai jeast, under its desolating effects. And here | 
will say, that though I ever elieved in the uncon- 
sututionality of that institution, yet those who made 
war upon it never could have succeeded without 
| raising up powerful local antagonist inieresis. The 
| efect of that war was felt from one end of the 
) country to the other, and the consequence was that 
sagacious capitalists in stocks, ready for any result, 
regan to look elsewhere for safe investments ; and 
| hence it was that we find such extensive invest- 
ments in real estate, to the amonnt of forty millions 
o dollars in two years alone, in the public lands, 
pesides upwards of one hundred millions in other 
real estate Speculations, such as town and village 
property, &e. “This conflict against credit, deeply 
: aflecting currency, was anticipated by capitalists, 
who preferred ‘risking the loss of so:nething in the 
high prices of real estate, to a probable loss of all. 
jt was at least investing in something beyond total 
jestraction from an arbitrary government. 

Sir, when this change began, and the capitalists 
began to contract their credil, the banking institu- 
yons of the country also felt it incumbent upon 
ihem to contract too. And what was the result ? 
Why, the result was exactly what we now experi- 
ence. 

Approaching this juncture, viz: in 1836, the de- 
posite act Was passed, to be carried into effect in 
1837. Iwasa supporter of that law, sir, but I un- 
derstood it at that time, as Inow understand it to 
be, in the nature of a bill for general account and 
settlement with those isstitutions which had, up to 
that time, leaned upon, and been sustained by, the 
credit and fiscal action of this Government. They 
were therefore compelled by that distribution, or 
deposite act, and particularly in the peculiar man- 
ner in which it was executed, to come to a general 
acount. Their paper was necessarily compelled 
io be “convertible” paper, or they themselves com- 
pelled to suspend specie payments. This circum- 
ance, connected with our immense foreign debt, 
and the demand thereby produced for specie, or its 
representative abroad, brought about this result; 
that is, brought us to the present condition of the 
country, under a general suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, I will say here, that the 
great and radical difficulty, and, in fact, the pri- 
mary cause, that 
things, arises from the peculiar currency which, in 
modern times, has so much extended itself in 
Great Britain and in this country, and its peculiar 
capacity for expansion and contraction, in the 
hands and under the control of banks and bank- 
ers, and particularly from the fact that there, as 
here, the system has depended upon and been so 
deeply identified with Government and its finan- 
cal activa for support and extensive credit. This 
isthe real and radical cause which has produced 
this great shock in our modern banking and credit 
system. 

Su, under this suspension of specie payments, 
the Government is found in a peculiar situation. 
Under the law of 1816 it can receive, in payment 

of its dues, nothing but gold and silver, or convert- 
ible paper, or notes of the then Bank of the United 
Siates; the latter clause became, however, practically 
repealed when these instifutions suspended. specie 
payments, thereby making their paper inconverti- 
le. Then, there was, in fact, under the provisions 
of the law, an immediate separation of the Govern- 
tment from the banking institutions of the country. 
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} Under the law, the Government could not take in- 
convertible paper, and convertible paper did not 
. exist from one end of the country to the other, with 


‘he honorable exception, perhaps, of one or two 

banks in the State of Georgia, and a single smail 
imstiiution in the State of Olio. And now, sir, the 
§tea! question presented to this committee is, not 
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whether you will separate the banks from the Gov- 
ernment, because that is already done, but the great 
uestion is, whether and how we shall rewnite the 
overnment and the banks. Under this view of 
the case, we have three alternatives presented to us: 
The first is, to rennite ourselves, or rather the 
Government, with the State institutions, in the man- 
ner in which they have been connected fur the last 
three or four years. 
The second is, the proposition creating a bank of 
the United States, a national institution to conduct 
the fiscal operations of this Government, and regu- 
late the exchanges and currency of the country. 
The third is, the proposition on your table, sir, 
to separate the Government antits agents from all 
banks whatever. 
Now, sir, as to the first proposition: if we do not 
separate the Government from the banks in this pe- 
culiar juncture of our affairs, we never can sepa- 
rate them. The system will be fixed upon us for 
ever, and we compelled to run the same round we 
have done for the last three or four years in perio- 
dical terms, and then be in the same, or @ worse con- 
dition, distracted and embarrassed from one end of 
the country to the other. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard a great deal 
as to the comparison between the State bank sys- 
tem, as it is called, and the peculiar policy of sepa- 
rating the Government and its agents from all banks 
whatever. I have heard, too, much declamation, 
and no litile denunciation of that system, that it is 
the most outrageous proposition ever presented to 
the American people; that it is, in fact, a treasury 
bank. Yes, sir, I have heard much declamation 
upon that subject, both here and elsewhere, (better 
suited to newspaper politics than grave legislation, ) 
but I confess to you that that declamation only re- 
minds me very str ngly of the description of a cer- 
tain grandiloquen class of poets which a profound 
and polished ancient critic describes as swelling— 
“ Inceptisgravibus plerumque et magna professis, 
Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Assuitur pannus.” 
It is not pretended that this system is perfect, be- 
cause you cannot present any system to the people 
that is so. All questions upon which a practical leg- 
islator is called to act, involve more or Jess a com- 
parison of evils, and we must not adopt any mea- 
sure as perfect, but as embracing the lesser evil. 
We must go on to perfect details after the establish- 
ment of great and vital principles. It 1s neither 

retended, sir, that this bill involves no patronage : 
it certainly does toa degree. But the question is, 
whether this system, or that of employing the local 
banks as fiscal agents of the Government, contains 
or involves the most patrunage? Now, upon that 
point, permit me here to say that I fee! myself com- 
mitted, from a deep and an anxious reflection upon 
the question heretofore. The question is between 
the power and influence of an individual, and the 
power and influence of an incorporated bank. ‘To 
tel! me that a bank which chooses to go into the 
polities of the country, with its power to extend dis- 
counts and accommodations to its friends, and re- 
fuse them to its enemies, has no more influence 
than an individual, 1s to tell me what is contradict- 
ed by the daily experience of every man; even if 
that individual have millions of the public money 
in his possession for safe-keeping. Sir, the one 
system winds and spreads itself into all the secret 
and business recesses of society. Hundreds and 
thousands of honorable and high-minded men have 
been bronght to degradation and sycophancy by 
this tremendous and almost invisible power. I 
have seen them around their domestic fire-sides, 
with every thing apparently to bless and gladden 
the heart of man, full of sadness and gloom—while 
even those who were the confiding and devoied 
partners of their joys and their sorrows, were in 
doubt and ignorance as to the causes of their mel- 
ancholy and dejection. 

Sir, thissystem is as hidden as the air we breathe, 
and penctrates unscen, but, alas, not unfelt, into 
the most retired scenes of society. No man can 
tell upon what power he is depending when 
he looks for support, aid, and assistance from 
this system. No man can tell what the situation of 
his neighbor may be—what his obligations—his 
alliances and contracts, that swerve him from the 
path of independence and rectitude. Then how 
can you say that such a system as this, allied to, 
and dependant npon Government, has less patron- 
age than that which makes an individual respon- 
sible for whatever public funds he may have in 
his custody, without the power of loaning, without 
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the power of discounting, without the power of ac- 
commodating a friend, or refusing an enemy, un- 
less he choses openly to incur the odium and pen- 
alty of crime and misdemeanor? It does seem to 
me that the question admits of no argument so far 
as the question of patronage is concerned, 

But I have said, sir, that I felt myself somewhat 
commitied on this subject. In 1835, a friend of 
mine from Virginia, (Mr. Gordon,) now not a 
member of this House, (and I will bere take occa- 
sion to say of him, that he is a gentleman who 
would have done honor to Virginia in her proudest 
days of glory and fame,) presented the very identi- 
cal proposition to this House, which is embraced 
in the billon your table. For that proposition, sir, 
I then voted. [acted from reflection, and from a 
conscientious conviction of the effects of that mea- 
sure to bring about honesty in the Government, 
and secure the independence of the people. True, 
I was then but a very young man, and had but for 
a few weeks taken my seat in this House; yet, sir, 
I had made up my opinion from observation and 
reflection.. And although young, yet, to use the 
language applied to another, I was old enough— 


“Acta parentuin jam legere, et que sit poterit cognoscere 
Virtus” ‘ 


Sir, [ had formed my judgment then, and I have 
not yielded it since. On the contrary, the expe- 
rience between then and now has only tended 10 
coniirm my conviction. 

I desire the clerk to read the proposition, and the 
vole upon it. 

“The question recurred on the motion made by 
Mr. Gordon, to amend the said bill, to strike out 
all thereof after the enacting words, and insert: 

“That, from and afier the day of in 
the year ——, the collectors of the public revenue, 
at places where the sums collected shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of dollars per annum, shall be 
the agents of the Treasurer to keep and disburse 
the same, and be subject to such rules and regu 
lations, and give such bond and security as he shall 
prescribe for the faithful execution of their ofhee , 
and shall receive, in addition to the compensation 
now allowed by law — per centum on the sums 
disbursed; so that it does not exceed the sum of 
dollars per annum. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, at ali 
laces where the amount of public revenue col- 
ected shall exceed the sum of -——— dollars per an- 

num, there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the eonsent of the Senate, receivers of the 
public revenue to be agents of the Treasurer, who 
shall give snch bond and security to keep and dis- 
burse the public revenue, and be subject to snch 
rules and regulations as the Treasurer shall pre- 
scribe, and shall receive for theit services —— pet 
centum per annum on the sums disbursed: pro- 
vided it does not exceed the sum of dollars 
per annum. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from 
and after the day of , the whole revenue 
of the United States, derived from customs of lands 
or other sources, shaj] be paid in the current coins 
of the United States.” 

‘This received 33 votes. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my desire, nor have 
I caused the vote upon that proposition to be read, 
to show the consistency or iconsistency of any 
honorable member of this body. My sole and entire 
object was to prove taat the present bill was nonew 
proposition, and that, as far as | am concerned, it is 
the very ifentical proposition upon which I then 
voted coolly and deliberately. 1 have no desire, 
sir, to show that there has been any contradiction 
on the part of any gentleman on this floor, or that 
there has been any change in their opinions. It 
is with neither of these views that I had the pre- 
position read. I will now quote a paragraph from 
the speech of the mover of the proposition made 
at the ume, as illustrating the views under which 
we acted, and which too tru'y pourtrays what has 
real'y happened since, and what I fear we will 
again see, if the system be cuntinued. Mr. Gordon 
said; 

“There is another consiteration which has 
induced me }o offer this amendment. We may ail 
very plainly see that the contest for the Executive 
office is the rock on which the permanency of this 
republic is likely to be wrecked. And the vehe- 
mence of this contest will ever be in proportion to 
the Executive patronage. But for this the office 
would have no allurements bat fur virtuous ambi- 
tion; but with this concom#ant, it exerts an in- 
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fluence which may one day prove fatal to the 


federal part of our sysiem. If we do not separate 
the influence of the Executive from the interest of 
banking incorporations, we shall have another 
controversy on the subject of banks. The political 
will be united with the money power; the contest 
must come; it will come. You will witness a 
struggle in this Capitol between State banks and 
federal banks; and the combatants for the Presi- 
dent’s chair will be found contending in different 
ranks of interest and influence, whilst they mar 
the peace of the country, and shake the pillars of 
the constitution. Separate them, 1 beseech you, 
representatives of the American people, if you 
wish to put down this fearful contest tor the Pre- 
sidential chair—I had almost said Presidential 
throne, Separate, I entreat you, banking and poli- 
tics. Let the banks facilitate the exchanges of 
commerce, and further the interest of trade; but 
let them, I pray you, have nothing to do with the 
Government.’ 

The predictions of my friend have heen fulfilled 
to the letter. What have we seen? You brought 
into existence a system of State banks, connected 
from one end of this confederacy to the other, re- 
ceiving, disbursing, and acting upen those de 0- 
sites, organized and controlled by, and responsible 
to, one man, and then brought into overwhelming 
conflict, as [ believe, with the freedom of elections. 
Sir, [speak plainly. I believed then, and I now 
believe, that this was the true source of power for 
the last three years. Gentlemen may speak as they 
please. ‘They may deny, and say they have never 
seen or felt it; but who is it that knows any thing of 
the operations of banks, who is it at all acquainted 
with their peculiar influence, who is not irresistibly 
impressed with their tremendous power? Sir, I 
believe they did more than any thing thing else to 
elect the present President of the United States; and 
tun I now to be called upon, and urged tore-orgavize 
such a system, and abandon the position I then as- 
sumed? The experience of the last three years 
strengthens my wrmeng It may be denied; but I 
conscientiously believe, that these institutions have 
controlled, more or less, not only the destinies of this 
Government, but the destinies of the people of this 
country during that period. Yes, we all know that 
at the last session of Congress enough was devel- 
oped upon this floor to demonstrate that there was 
an organized system, acting through one man, giv- 
ingenergy to the whole, and for one and the same 
purpose. Yes, sir, we have seen this cordon of 
leagued banks, with their various interests, raising 
their banner, from one end of this Union to the 
other, upon which was inscribed, the infamous 
motto, “ To the victors belong the spoils;” and eall- 
ing upon their mercenary bands to gather in tothe 
plunder of sacked cities and subjugated provinces. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, am I now, at this time, to 
change my course because others have come to me? 
No, sir. I maintain the very grounds I then main- 
tained, and I ever will maintain them, till my judg- 
ment and my conviction tell me they are wrong. 

1 cannot but believe that the signal failure of 
these institutions as fiscal agents for this Govern- 
ment—I cannot but believe too, sir, that the expe- 
rience of the last three years, must have convinced 
every one of their inefficacy, and the inexpediency 
and folly of their being selected again as the de- 
positories of the Government, except with oneview. 
And this is the reason why some gentlemen now 
acquiesce in their re-organization; that is, that they 
well know that this operation, and their re-organi- 
zation, will bring us again into a state of anarchy 
and confusion, and force the country into the adop- 
tion of a bank of the United States. They know 
well, sir, that ittends to that, and they know that 
if these State banks are again selected as public de- 
positories, they will be but the stepping-stone to the 
establishment of a bank of the United States. 
This, sir, is the real, the true issue. It is an issue 
between making the fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment ~— rate and independent from all banks, and 
the establishment of a bank of the United States, 
which inevitably must be adopted eventually, and 
that not ata very remote period, if you re-adopt 
now the State bank system as the fiscal agency of 
the Government. 

As to the constitutional argument, Mr. Chairman, 
in reference to the establishment of a national bank, 
I will not trespass upon the attention of the house 
to discuss it at length at this late period of the 
session. I too well know, sir, that a reference to 
the strict leuer of the federal constitution, is too 
apt to excite the laughter and mirth of a majority 


on this floor; and the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Biddle,) the other day, with truth, allud- 
ed to an observation of a late distinguished citizen 
from Virginia, (John Randolph, ) that “the time was 
not far off when a man would be called to order on 
the floor of Congress, for speaking of the constitution 
of the United States.” am not, therefore, dis- 
posed to press that argument, but still I take occa- 
sion here to say, that the framers of the constitu- 
tion never intended to confer such a power. What 
changes might have taken pace, could they have 
foreseen what has since taken place, is a question 
not for me to decide. I lay down this position, 
from the history of the federal convention, that 
the framers of that instrument never intended to 
confer this power. And why? Because the pro- 
posal was distinetly made, first to create corpora- 
tions generally, and then to incorporate where 
the general good required. These propositions were 
referred to a committee, and that committee never 
reported. Afterwards, a proposition was made to 
confer the power to make canals, and a motion to 
amend it by conferring the power to create corpo- 
rations, Was made, and it was expressly rejected. 
One argument used in debate, was, that if this 
power were conferred, the Government would in- 
corporate a bank, and that, therefore, the large 
cities would then be opposed to the adoption of the 
constitution. As far, then, as history is concerned, 
it is clear the framers of the constitution never in- 
tended to confer that power. 

I know, sir, there is an argument upon this point 
which appears very specious. It is this; that, in 
looking into that instrument, we cannot look de-hor 
the preamble and the specific provisions, fur its 
sound construction, but are bound to confine our- 
selves to the instrument itself. Sir, if this werea 
court of justice, I would yield to the general sound- 
ness of that rule; but we are a political tribunal, 
not sitting in judgment upon the law already made, 
but to make the law itself according to the instru- 
ment under which we hold authority. I know 
that, in a judicial tribunal, in a case arising be- 
tween meum and tuum, where vested rights are con- 
cerned, a judge can only look to the preamble and 
the act; he cannot look beyond the law itself. This is 
a sound and wise rule as applied toa judicial tribunal, 
but will not hold in its application to a political tribu- 
nal, where we are bound to look at the circumstan- 
ces under which the constitution was formed, and 
we are to decide on the powers contained in that 
instrument by the circumstances under which it 
was itself adopted. Here we have no case arising 
under the law—no vested interests. That which 
is a wise rule when applied io a judicial tribuna 
has no application to a political tribunal. The cr 
ation of a corporation is the exercise of a substan 
tive independent power, and to attach it by con- 
struction as a vagrant power to this or to that clause 
in the constitution, is establishing a loose generality 
of reasoning which must end in the total overthrow 
of that noble instrument. Iam not unaware of the 
arguments that, in fact, the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States intended to confer the power in this Gov- 
ernment over the currency of the country, and that 
the State banks have been created since the forma- 
tion of that instrument, which have substantially 
created a new currency, and thereby usurped that 
power from the General Government. It is a ques- 
tio vexatur whether the States have not committed 
a fraud upor that clause in the constitution which 
forbids them ‘to emit bills of credit directly or in- 
directly.” They have created local institutions 
which, to a great extent, have set afloat a new cur- 
rency that the framers of the constitution never 
contemplated, and now it is contended that it is con- 
stitutional to counteract and control this currency 
by the creation of a corporation under the style and 
title of a bank of the United States. Now this ar- 
gument proves too much, if it proves any thing; be- 
cause it is clear that if this evil has arisen since the 
formation of the constitution, the framers of that 
instrument never could have intended to counter- 
act it. The evil is admitted to be a new one, 
and has arisen since the formation of that instru- 
ment, and they never could have intended to con- 
fer a power to counteract that which they never un- 
derstood or knew would exist. 

Sir, I say the argument proves too much—but I 
am not disposed to press this matter. I will only 
say that, as far as experience goes, (and it may 
seem strange to some gentlemen, but I am disposed 
to lay down and maintain the proposition strange as 
it may appear to some, ) that the bank of 1816 never 
did restore the currency of the country, and could 
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not; that it was not the bank which restored the de. 
ranged currency at that time; but it was the 

and credit of this Government, under the conunt 
tion, by enforcing the collection of its dues in speci 
If this power had been simply enforced, it would 
have compelled an unsound currency to be With. 
drawn, or to fall to an ascertained value. The 
United States Bank was the agent to carry on the 
fiscal operations of the Government, and a ve 
it its power was the credit given te it b this Gon 
ernment, declaring that its bills snould received 
as gold and'silver. It was the credit of this Gor. 
ernment endorsed upon its bills, without reference 
to their convertibility at all, but simply and abso. 
lutely receiving them as gold and silver. The 
Government being the great and universal mon 
dealer, had practically surrendered up its power tp 
coin money, and to receive nothing else into the 
hands of a corporation, and made its notes the 

as coined money, so far as the Government de. 
mands were concerned. But, even then, in 19)7 
18, and 19, that bank was brought to the brink of 
insolvency, and all the other banks were made to fee| 
its power, while many fell prostrate before it. Apa 
what alone sustained that bank then? The powe; 
of this Government declaring that its bills should 
be received in payment of its dues as gold and sj}. 
ver. While other banks had to sustain themselyes 
upon their capacity to convert their bills into coined 
money, this bank sustained itself by the Govern. 
ment converting its credit to the use and benefit 
of the bank, and that credit serving as a specie 
basis. The great confusion that has occurred on 
this subject arises from the fact, that many have 
confounded the power and credit of the Gover. 
ment with that of the bank. 

The power to “coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” and the prohibition of this power to the 
States, and also the prohibition that prevents any 
thing but gold and silver being made a legal tender, 
is all the power conferred by the constitution over the 
currency. Whether it be defective or not, it is all 
the power given. But if it be rigidly adhered to 
without temporising, it must, of necessity, create a 
general standard by which the local or paper cur- 
rency can be compared. It is immaterial what a 
bank bill purports to be upon its face; if it have an 
ascertained value, by comparison with specie, it is 
all that can be required. And the Government, 
collecting its dues in this standard, and habitually 
disbursing in its equivalent, would create centres 
at different points, around which the local currency 
would revolve and receive a fixed and known 
value. 

Sir, to all intents and purposes, this would bea 
measure of currency. {fam aware that it is not as 
exact a measure as weights and measures are ap- 

lied to other things, but it is the best ever invented 
y man, and comes nearer to it than any other 
standard yet created by Government, or which, 
I believe, can be created. As to exchanges, this is 
not a subject within the legitimate object of this 
Government, except as it may be incidentally ef- 
fected. They must be left, as they are in other 
countries, to be regulated by the interests of the 
commercial community, and conducted by banks 
or bankers, who have acquired credit by long 
economy and prudence, based upon real capital 
and resting upon the productions of different sec- 
tions. Sir, the difficulty in 1814 and 1815 was, that 
the Government became embarrassed and involved. 
Individuals could not advance to it—the local 
banks did advance, and, upon the faith of the debts, 
in the shape of stocks they held against Govern- 
ment, these banks went on discounting as if they 
had that amount in specie instead ef Government 
stock ; and what was the result? Why, when those 
debts kecame due, the Government itself was uns- 
ble to make payments, and the inevitable conse- 
quence was, that these local bank notes fell below 
par, as they could not be converted, and the Gov- 
ernment then, in turn, sustained those institutions 
it had berrowed from. And, although it never 
was, I believe, sanctioned by law, yet the Govern- 
ment received their notes in public dues on a pal 
with gold and silver. This produced a demand 
for depreciated paper, and that which was most de- 
preciated was sought after to pay into the custom- 
houses, as it could be purchased with the least 
coined money. The result of this was, that the 
Government would have had, finally, all the de- 
preciated paper of the country forced upon its col- 
lectors. rd was the policy the Government ad 

of receiving advances from the local banks, and th 
pursuing the temporising expediency of receiving 
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~ denreciated paper, afier they had discounted | 

they had no right to discount upon, (be- | 
upon they were, at the same time, receiving in- 
cet upon the Government stocks,) that involved 
in the depreciated paper of that day. It was the 
wy of this Government, not its impotency under 
she specific powers of the constitution. It was this 
gave of ings which the Government feit bound to 
the progress of, and they, therefore, adopted 
joint resolution of 1816, declaring that they 
gould receive, 1 yes of the public dues, no- 
thing but old and silver, or the notes of specie 

: Saks. This, of course, threw depreciated 
" rout of circulation, and stopped the issues of 

rious banks. ‘The Government was enabled to 
enfarce this resolution, because peace had been re- 

and the resources of the country became ex- 
sanded, and if they had adhered to that resolution , 
andnever adopted the policy of receiving other notes, 
you could have had, for all practical purposes, a 
and currency, according to the intent of the con- 

ain 
eiathe only control over thecurrency which the 
constitution contemplates; whether enough or not, 
has been questioned. I contend that it is enough 
for all safe purposes. You receive nothing but 
gold and silver or its equivalent, and the result is 
that the local banks are compelled to have that 
which is as good as gold and silver, or their paper 
willbe run back upon them. 1| admit that, if you 
receive by law, as the permanent policy of this 
country, the paper of local institutions, the result 
will be that you are compelled to resortto a bank of 
the United States. I maintain that if you receive 

ryou cannot control it and make it a sound 
and equal currency under the constitution, except 
byand through a nationalbank. Thereare but two 
feasible modes by which you can regulate the cur- 
reaicy. The one isthe mode provided for under 
ihe constitution, in the clauses to which I have re- 
ferred, and which is the mode intended and pointed 
out by our ancestors. And if yon attempt tothrow 
thisGovernment upon that stupendous system of 
currency, Which has grown up in modern times, by 
receiving the paper of banks in Government dues, 
then there is no other possible regulation of it but 
bya bank of the United States. 

But, sir, what a monstrous proposition is con- 
iained in the second mode? You declare that you 
will receive the paper of banks, and you charier a 
tank of the United States, and give it power to con- 
itol all other banks; and, by subjugating the State 
institutions through the creation of this check, you, 
atthe same time, part with the power given to you 
bythe constitution, and confer it upon a set of men 
wholly irresponsible, except to the stockholders of 
their bank, and reckless and regardless of every 
thing save the interests of the institution. Sir, in 
treating such an institution as this, you create a 
greater evil than that which you imtend to counter- 
act. 

What would have been the result in 1813 and 
‘Mifa bank of the United States had been in ope- 
ration? Why, the Government being in difficulty, 
umstead of borrowing from the local institutions, as it 
did, it would have borrowed, in all probability from 
thathank ; that bank would have discounted upon the 
credit ofthe Government, as the others did, and 
the Government being unable to meet its debt, the 
notes of the institution would have fallen below 

T, as those of the local banks did, and you would 
ave had precisely the same state of things as did 
take place. And then nothing could have sustain- 
tithe bank but the power of the Government to 
feceive its notes as gold and silver, although not 
convertible: and this Government credit would 
have given it power and control over other banks 
Without the slightest merit. It is absurd to talk 
about the bank sustaining the Government. The 
Govern™ent can sustain the bank but not the re- 
verse. ‘The credit of restoring the currency is due 
to the Government, under that noble instrument, 
the constitution, and not under the bank. 

But, sir, will you part with your power—the 
Power to coin money and regulate its value—a 
ower that is one of the greatest and highest attri- 

tes of sovereignty? And if you make paper mo- 
ley the enrreney of the Government, then the 
power that regulates’ it, is as_high and sovereign as 
the ringed that now makes eoif and fixes its value. 
And let gentlemen recollect that, if they once part 
with it on the policy of creating a bank institution, 
tis Not to last for this year or the next, but ror- 
fer; for that which is sound policy in regulatin 
ihe currency now, will he so fifty years hence; an 
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nently engrafied upon the institutions of the coun 
try. And are we prepared to say, that thexe who 
are to manage it, are for ever to be pure and en- 
lightened men? 
holds the sway overthe currency, holds a sway over 
the fortunes of every man in this republic. Sir, if 
we once part with this power, my deliberate and 
firm conviction is, that we shall centralize a mo- 
neyed action in this country, which will, in the end, 
make the labor of the confederacy virtually, and 
for ever, tributary to those who will have but little 


much to this as the establishment of the last istitu- 











it must become a branch of Government, perma- 





Recollect that the power that 


interest in it. I believe that nothing tended so 


tion. It is its natural and inevitable course. 

Now, sir, what would be the results upon the ex- 
porting sections of the country?) Where would 
you locate your institution? Why, you must place 
it where nine-tenths of the banking capital of this 
country already exists. And what can be a greater 
or more tremendous engine of power than this, lo- 
cated in a particular section, organizing with 
system, and creating dependence in all the banking 
and stock interests of the country? You do noth- 
ing more nor less than give away the power to 
regulate the money and exchanges of the whole 
country, to an institution located in the non-export- 
ing section, and thus deprive, for ever, the possi- 
bility of the exporting region of the country doing 
iis Own importing tvade. Identify it with Govern- 
ment, by receiving in public dues its notes as gold 
and silver, and you, in effect, loan the credit of this 
Government, which is equal, annually, to its reve- 
nue and disbursements, to capitalists in stocks, for 
their benefit—thus creating an artificial credit, in- 
stead of letting all interests, resting upon their na- 
tural resources and credit, rely finally upon the 
preductive industry and bona fide capital of each 
individual or section. 

Is it not an extraordinary fact that nearly all the 
exports and imports of the exporting region of this 
confederacy, touches, both going and coming, at 
northern ports? Why is this? It has arisen from 
the fiscal action of this Government, which has 
heretofore sustained, and been identified with, the 
banking capital of this country. We have raised 
the articles demanded in foreign countries, and 
they compel us to touch, both going and coming, 
at their ports. This does not arise from their hold- 
ing the tonnage, or their bottoms, but they hold the 
credit or banking system, and by their connection 
with the Government, create exchanges against us 
and force us to touch for tribute. Suppose, for a 
moment, we were separate States, would it not be 
absurd for us, then, to touch at foreign ports? Let 
there be no central moneyed power with which the 
fiscal action of the Government shall become iden- 
tified, and the export region will jdo its own im- 
ports through its own ports. With our local cur- 
rency, resting as it does on these articles which go 
into the markets of the world, fifteen per cent. dis- 
count in New York, we can never afford to sustain 
the state of things that has existed heretofore. 
Without a bank, identified with Government, the 
exports of the country must, to a great.extent, be- 
come a substitute for all foreign and even domestic 
bills. 

Mr. Chairman, in looking over the statistics of 
the past, I find, that in 1769, Virginia and Mary- 
land imported, in amount, 851,140 pounds sterling ; 
the New England States, 561,031; New York, 
188,976; Pennsylvania, 399,820; South Carolina, 
ineluding part of North Carolina, 535,714 pounds 
sterling, &c. In 1774, the exports from Virginia 
and Maryland to England, were 738,356 pounds 
sterling; South Carolina, 579,549; Pennsylvania, 
175,962; New York, 187.018; New England, 
116,588, &c. This general proportion is sustained, 
with no great variation, whenever things were not 
deranged by war, up to 1788 and 1789. The export 
region did its imports; and although it was of course 
generally in foreign or British bottoms, vet it never 
touched at two ports, but went and came directly 
through our own ports. But things have now 
changed, and we have lost our relative proportion. 
Trade was then suffered to take its natural chan- 
nel. Since then, however, the political power, 
together with the moneyed power, has been worked 
against us, and our trade is now compelled to touch 
where nature never intended. I contend that, as 
far as the fiscal action of this Government is now 
concerned, we are where we were, under the arti- 
eles of the confederation; and I, for one, desire for 
the present to keep there. And, sir, it is under 
these convictions, and believing this to be the ope- 
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ration of things, that L feel bound to make the trne 
Issuc now presented by the bill under consideration. 
{ contend that this organization of the banking 
power of the country connected with the Govern- 
ment, tends direetly to the result which T have 
attempted to show; that is, to make the labor of 
the exporting region of the country tributary. te 
those who hold nine-tenths of the banking capital 
in their hands. [call upon gentlemen to consider 
well belo they make this plunge. We bave some 
deeply ifferesng questions before us intimately 
connected with tie power and ascendency of see- 
tions, and the de public, Sir, Lhave 
been here for thre¢ vatched the progress 
of this abolition f is now spreading 
itself over half of this confederacy. When it was 
first brought into this hall, it was viewed with 
indifference as the excitement of a few bigots and 
fanaties. But now, in the short progress of a few 
years, we find that it has pervaded all society with 
intense anxiety. That speck, which was at first 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, has now grown 
blacker and deeper, until over one half of our horizon 
hangs a dark and gloomy cioud, through which 
the thunder rolls and the lightning flashes, and 
this temple, under which we all have heretofore 
gathered for common pro’ection, is destined to rock 
and totter aiid the desolating whirlwind and rus- 
ing tornado, Vt has assumed of late somewhat a 
different shape 

But gentlemen need not be deceived by the color 
given to the ‘Texas question. Do you suppose it is 
opposition to Texas? No. It is opposition to that 
vital interest in this confederacy with which te are 
identificd—a deep pervading opposition, grown up 
from education and infancy, and partaking now 
even of the religious sympathies of the communi- 
ty—and I cail upon gentlemen to pause before 
they are willing to throw the power and the credit 
of this Government into the hands of caprlalists who 
are at war with us, not only in mterest but in feel- 

tag and in sumpaiiy. Organize again the banking 
Interests of this confederat y, and connect them with 
Government, aod you cannvi escape from the grasp. 
T cannot look upow the fuure without feeling the 
deepest (unless we are frue tu ourselves at this junc- 
ture) and most solemn apprehensions, that that per- 
secuted and slandered conntry which now stretches 
itself from the hanks of this noble river to the 
mouths of the Miussissipni, rich in character, rich 
in intellect, rich in the glory of the past, rich in all 
those qualities which male a great and a gallant 
people, will, in progress of time, be laid low in ruin 
and desolation, with only here and there a solitary 
inhabitant to trace out upon deserted tomb-stones 
those obliteraied letters which transmit te posterity 
the names of onr mighty dead, and then to shed over 
them a buraing tear, 

Sir, it is the fiscal action of thisGovernmentcon- 
nected wiih the bauking power that has tended to 
draw from us our substance, for forty years. It is 
the vampire that has fed upon our life-blood and oui 
vitals, and I, for one, am not prepared to perpetuate 
it, or sanction ifs renewal. 

But, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen say, in opposition 
to this bill that it is impracticable, and that the Gov- 
ernment will find great difficulty in getting along 
with it. Sir, that furnishes no objection in my 
mind. Llove a Government the better that moves 
with difficulty. Despotisms only move in untram- 
melled power. Free Governments live and move 
in dififieuliy. Collect your taxes with difficulty, and 
the consequence is that you never will find people 
willing to pay taxes for distribution upon lawless 
and unconstitutional objects. Ne, sir. The difli- 
culty presents no obstacle to the passage of this 
measure tome. When Mr. Fox visited Paris, at 
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his glory, the first consul desired to know something 
of the operati m of the trial by jory, with a view to 
introduce it into France. But when Fox told him 
that its fundamental principle was that no man 
could be deprived of his rights but by the judgment 
of his peers, and those peers twelve of his tellow- 
citizens, the first consul immediately replied it 
would not do for him—* his government would find 
too much difficulty to get along with it.” 

Mr. Chairman, many may suppose that Lam 
unnecessarily apprehensive in niy fears as to the 
connection of the banking system with the power 
and credit of this Government; but, sir, I have seen 
enough to fear and dread it. In 1832, when the 
contest, as we supposed, was about to arise for the 
very existence of our peculiar rights and liberties, 
we felt its power. And though I shall forbear tq 


the time Napoleon was in the height and pride of 
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dwell upon particulars now, yet I will take ccca- 
sion to say to those gentlemen who were deeply ider- 
tified with that institution, those gentlemen who were 
the bitter political opponents of the then President 
of the United States. what was the spectacle they 
exhibited?) When he asked for the sword of this 
Government to be buried in the vitals of our peo- 
ple, they came forward and gave it to him freely. 
And why? Because they dreaded awrevulsion 
which would shake the credit system, and that in- 
stitutiun with those who depended upon it, to the 
deepest foundation. tr, no part of this country 
under the influence of a Bank of the United States 
will ever resist the encreachments of this Govern- 
ment, or the Government itself, bowever despotic 
it may be. Such an institution then, connected 
with this Government, to control the moneyed 
power cf this country, I confess I do dread. | 
confess I do look with dread and terror upon its 
influences, Sir, if you want to make the Govern- 
ment of this Union despotic, create a Bank of the 
United States, and conneet it with the destinies of 
this Government, and my life upon it you can 
never escape. 

You can never resist this Government in the 
hands of the moneyed power of the country, and 
the result will be that the fairest portions of this 
Union will become tributary to other and more 
powerful sections. 

Mr. Chairman, while making these observations, 
I confess that I will go as far as any gentleman to 
sustain those peculiar local institutions organized 
by the States for their benefit, and to carry on their 
commerce with the different sections of this coun- 
try. If they be properly organized, and limited 
within proper bounds, I will go as far as any man 
'o sustain them, and give them vigor, as long as they 
act upon bona fide capital, for the good of 
the community, as well as for their own individual 
interest; such mstitutions are essential to the present 
state of eommerce. But while I say this, 1 am 
compelled te say that I believe the banking system 
of modern timés, as orgamized in different sections 
of this country, has any thing but a tendency to 
elevate or give liberty to man. Even this very 
session we have heard gentlemen upon this floor 
from the State of New York denounee the manner 
in which things have been conducted there as dis- 
graceful and outrageous: charters granted, stocks 
distributed, to political partisans for political power 
and ascendancy. 

‘The minority there, as in many other section. of 
the country, have been practically reduced to po- 
litical vassalage; and it is idle to discuss or question 
the fact, that stock operations have been organized 
with a sole view to sustain political power, and 
make the labor of the country tributary to them- 
Selves, 

Now, sir,a gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Cushing,) not many days ago, warned southern 
gentlemen, and declated that the “ progress of ra- 
dicalism at the North was nothing more than the 
progress of abolitionism.” Sir, I have thought of 
this matter. [T have considered it with painful 
anxiety, and I feel hound to present what [ con- 
ceive to be the true interests of this country. We 
are a pecaliar people, I admit. We own nearly 
one half of our population. We hold them by 
physical force, and the law of necessity. I make 
this frank and gandid avowal. And I will here 
take the occasion to say that the connection which 
exists between the slave-laborers and capitalists of 
the South, is one of the deepest interest to the north- 
ern and ntiddle sections of this Union. We are 
interested in the bona fide profits of daily labor, for we 
own not only the proveedsof labor, but labor itself, 
and that Government which interferes as little as is 
possible, by any artificial arrangements, with the 
management or proceeds of labor, is the Govern- 
ment for us, because it leaves us in undisputed and 
undivided control over all profits of laber. 

We are, then, in fact, capitalists standing in the 
place of laborers, and are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, laborers. There is little or no separation 
with us of capitalists and laborers. They are, in 
fact, one and the same. The laborers of the non- 
slaveholding States are interested also in the bona 


Jide-(ngt sparions or doubtful) profits of daily labor. - 


The struggle of their capitalists (I speak of pecuni- 
pry interest, and it js nature) is to divide those pro- 
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fits wih them. Hence they reyort to all the artifi- 
cial modes known to Government, by which they 
are brought to act with system and energy as one 
man, through corporations of all sorts, and the most 
important of whieh is the banking system. You 
pretend to give universal equal'ty and equal power 
to all; and if this were practically carried into effect, 
after society has gone through an era long eaough 
to be pressed down into its natural classifications, 
the inevitable result would be in a conflict that la- 
bor would make capital tributary, until it would, in 
the operation, change hands. To prevent this, 
where you profess to make all equal in political 
power, you are compelled to resort to those artifi- 
cial combinations created by the Government, to 
give you that control which will enable you to sus- 
lain yourselves, and make your eapital profitable, 
by the management of labor which your political 
professions forbid you to own. Now, sir, When 
gentlemen preach up, as they have done for the 
last three years, insurrection to the slaves of our 
community, | warn them that their own institutions 
are not so pure as they might at first suppose; and 
that I will preach up insurrection to the laborers of 
the North, when the tendency of things is such as 
tw swindle them out of their power, by the fraud, 
duplicity, and cunning of modern times. 

As far as mere pecuniary interest is involved, the 
relation of capital and labor isthe same as that which 
exists there, in Great Britain and every where else; 
that is, just to allow labor as muchas isnecessary for 
subsistence, and to take the balance todivide among 
themselves, by all the inventions which the fraud 
of Government can create. This will be finally the 
interest of our northern capitalists. They have no 
standing armies to perpetuate this state of things, 
as in other countries; and the consequence is, that 
though they can not keep the laborers in physical 
subjection, they are compelled to resort to banking 
corporations and chartered insiitutions. While 
they preach to us universal equality and universal 
emancipation, they themselves are destined, if 
unreformed, to hold in tribute not only the labor of 
their own section, but also of this Confederacy. 

The two systems of subjugation which now 
divide the world, seem to be a resort either to fraud 
or force, by which one-half of mankind may rule 
the other half. 

Mr. Jefferson proclaimed, thirty years ago, that 
the democracy of the north were our natural allies, 
and there was profound philosophy in that declara- 
tion. When we contend for the undivided profits 
and proceeds of our labor, do you not see thal we 
stand precisely in the same situation as the laborer 
of the north?’ We are, to all intents and purposes, 
in the place of laborers. We are the only class of 
capitalists, as far as pecuniary interest is concerned, 
which, as a class, are identified with the laborers 
of the country, while, at the same time, we 
shall ever form a barrier against breaking up the 
laws and foundations of society. I know this 
is a proposition which will strike some men 
with astonishment, and I know, too, that I utter 
words which burn. But I know, sir, it is the 
truth; and when these gentlemen expect to preach 
up insurrection and rebellion to the slaves of our 
country, I will preach back to them the same doc- 
trine, by proclaiming universal equality, universal 
privileges, a universal right to northern laborers to 
be redeemed from the fraud, duplicity, and cunning 
by which they are destined to be made tributary to 
those who wield capital, connected with political 
power. The whole banking system there is a poli- 
tical substitute for the standing armies of Europe, 
without which the capitalists of the north would be 
compelled to submit to a loss of power. 

Sir, these are my sentiments, and I believe that, 
as far as our people are concerned, we are not 
compelled to resort to those artificial institutions of 
society by which non-slave-holding regions seek 
to delude and deceive their victims. No, sir, we 
avow to the werld that we own our black popula- 
tion, and we will maintain that ownership, if needs 
be, to the last extremity. 

Mr. Chairman, in maintaining these peculiar 
sentiments, and in proclaiming the peculiar identi- 
ty of interest existing between the capitalists of the 
slave-holding region, and the democracy of the 
North, I am aware that [come under denuncia- 
tion, and am liable to the charge, from certain 
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quarters, of being a “loco foco.” For maintain. 
ing my own rights and interests, and the rights 
interests of those I represent, I may be called 
“ , oa a 
loco foco,” but this name shall never terrif: 
deter me when the question arises, from sails 
ing the interests of those with whom Vekpes ¢ 
live and hope to die. And, sir, when gentlemen 
tell me these things, I tell them 1 prociae 
the doctrines of Jefferson, that the democracr 
of the north are the natural allies of th 
South; and this arises ‘from peculiar interest 
which I, for one, am not disposed to Sacrifice 
on this floor. “Loco foco!” Gentlemen seem to 
raise up that name as a ghost to create terror and 
alarm. The progress and tendency of things to be 
carried away by piejudices and party feelings 
monstrous. Why, sir, it was but the other night 
that, while holding a portrait of John Milton in 
hand, a very estimable friend of mine looked at a 
sneeringly, and denounced him as a “ loco foeo!™ 
John Milton a loco foco'! And pray, sir, who 
was he, but a man, the grandeur of whose soy! 
and the splendor of whose genius, breathed not 
only inspiration into poetry, but threw a halo of 
glory over those burning pages which he devoted to 
English liberty? Sir, it is nature for those small 
birds that hop from branch to branch in the shrubs 
of the forest, to gaze with envy and hatred upon 
the noble eagle, as he soars aloft in the sunbeams 
of heaven; whose brow defies even the concentrated 
fury of the elements, and whose eye scans in scorn 
the earth beneath him. If John Milton was a 
“loco foco,” then I, too, glory in catching, if I can, 
one live coal from off that altar which he hallowed 
and consecrated to the everlasting rights of man. 

Sir, if I maintain the universal freedom of the 
white race, and the inalienable rights of man, 
shall I be deterred from my position by the con- 
temptidle name of “loco foco?” The scribbling 
writers of the day may call me what they please; 
their denunciations have no terrors. I scorn and 
despise them. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, in the sentiments I am 
about to utter, I may be considered as behind the 
age, and they will be regarded as very singular, if 
not unpalatable, by gentlemen raised from their in- 
fancy in large cities, or under the controlling in- 
fluence of newspaper essays. But my excuse for 
entertaining them is, that the people among whom 
I was educated and trained up, are also peculiar in 
their habits and their institutions, and partake more 
of the impress of antiqnity than of modern im- 
provements. “And I confess to you, sir, that I feel 
for them a lingering affection and attachment, be- 
cause they were the customs and the habits 
of those ancestors who have given to us, all that 
we inherit in virtue and freedom. I do not believe 
much in the great blessings of your modern forms of 
society, and the great “improvements of the age.” 
I do not believe the ‘intellectual and moral en- 
dowments of man have been advanced or elevated 
of recent years. Sir, I admire the people who have 
gone before us, and bequeathed and transmitted 
examples worthy of our admiration. It is true we 
have more we: lth,more enterprise,more speculation, 
and more of the gaudy show, and pomp, and tempta- 
tions of commerce and luxury; but as far as the 
heart is concerned, as far as intellectual and moral 
qualities are concerned, I do not believe man has 
advanced for the last ten years. No, sir. It may 
be from my peculiar situation that I entertain these 
sentiments. You have drawn together the world; 
you have made your splendid works of improve 
ment, by which contented and remote parts of sc 
ciety have been drawn under the temptations and 
vicissitudes of speculation; you have your credit 
and banking system by which all christendom has 
been concentrated into one consolidated living 
mass, and we have been brought by that system (0 
bow in subjecjion before the banks and bankers of 
London and Wall street; and we look with more 
interest and admiration upon the movements of 
Skhylocks gathered together in the exchanges of 
commercial cities, than we do tu those noble pages 
of history which transmit to us the glory of arms or 
oratory. 

Our people are consumed with avarice, deep, absorb 
ing, unfeeling, mean avarice. Yes, sir, selfishness, 
hypocrisy, fraud, and cunning, seem to me to 
the great characteristics of modern times, instes’ 
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Tikal lofty heroism, that devoted valor, that burn- 
triotism Which characterised former and 
peiter days- True, sir, we develope more physical 
; but is there more sentiment, more virtue, 
more honesty? What is it that constitutes a great 
ple? Is it power—is it wealth—is it numbers? 
re sir! It is virtue—valor—devoted patriotism— 
loquence, and letters These are the quali- 
ties that have covered others with immortality, and 
yindle in the heart of man all that is noble and 
gpirit-stirring. it 

All society Seems now to receive its hue and cast 
from those who hold the moneyed power of the 
yorld. Even our interior villages, painted as they 
gre, and dressed up in all their show, receive, in 
submission, their fashions from the dandies of 
Broadway, and kneel in reverence before the molten 
images that idolaters raise up for worship in Wall 
street and London. The tendency ol all these 
things is to constitute society into one living mass; 
and 1 war against it, because, if it succeed, my 

uliar section, and the peculiar institutions 
existing in it, will be overwhelmed. 

In reference, Mr. Chairman, to the details of the 
bill under consideration, I will only say that, upon 
that point, I have my own peculiar notions. But 
the bill asserts a great principle for which I con- 
tend—that principle which I believe to be identified 
with the liberties of this country. I will go for it, 
and hold the administration responsible for its 
dewils. I do not choose to propose any amend- 
ments in those details; for, if it be bunglingly or 
injudiciously arranged, I will not be held responsi- 
ble. Igo for it, sir, because it asserts those princi- 
ples. which belong to the Constitution of my 
country; but I leave the details to the administra- 
tion to execute, and I shall hold them responsible 
for it. Igo for that great leading feature which 
separates this Government from all connection 
whatever with State banks, or any great mother 
institution here. Iam for it, because I have seen 
the fatal consequences upon the Government and 
banks themselves. 

fir, we have had these institutions, as I said 
before, entering directly and indirectly into the 
political canvass of the day, dispensing power, and 
controlling, as I believe, to a great extent, the elec- 
tive franchise; and we have seen the results, and 
heard the shouts of triumph raised around the fu- 
neral pile here upon which the Constitution was 
placed, and a fiendish joy seemed to light the coun- 
tenances of hundreds, even while the smoke thereof 
rose as a sweet incense to that popular idol which 
we were all called upon to kneel down and worship 
before, as the only true and living image of demo- 
cracy. And am I now to put this Government in 
the same position again? Let gentlemen beware 
how they unite the political with the banking 
power again. Have we not seen enough to give 
us lessons of wisdom in the dreadful consequences 
that have resulted from warring upon the institu- 
tions of the country? And, sir, in this conflict 
who have been the greatest sufferers? The in- 
dustry of the country—men who have vested their 
all in the enterprise of the day, and who have been 
left to the mercy of contending foes. It is to sepa 
tale these, and to avoid this result in tuture, that I 
am for this bill; for who can look at the fnture and 
hot see how some bold and designing demagogue 
may desire to rise into power, and contend for po- 
litical influence, by calling up the basest passions 
and prejudices against any institution which you 
may deem to be stable and fixed? He may wage 
a war of extermination, and may ride over the 
laws of his country. I desire no such conflict, in 
Which the honesty, the indusiry, and the enterprise 
of all will be left to the merey of factions contend- 
ing for power over an institution in which the des- 
lnies of this country, through its currency, are to 
be placed. And if sucha contest should come, I 
could not with any heart sustain an institution 
which I believe to be against the Constitution and 
the liberties of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend (and I use the term in 
no idle manner) from Virginia, (Mr. Wise) the 
other day, warned me that, on this measure, I 
should be “left in the lurch.” Sir, on a question 
of this kind, affecting the liberties of my country, 
I never stop to inquire whether I shall be ‘left in 
the lurch” or not, I never stop to inquire who 











may be with me, or who may be against me, on a 
question of that character. All I ask myself is, is 
it a constitutional proposition, and if it be rightand 
correct to maintain it; I never stop to inquire who 
is with me or who is against me. The mere tri- 
umphs of party I disregard. I throw aside party 
considerations where a great question is concerned, 
in which the liberties and destinies of the people 
and the Government are involved. Oa such a 
question, sir, I subscribe to no party creed. Let 
me also say to those gentlemen who suppose that 
the tide of popularity upon which they are now 
floating, is for ever to set in one direction, that they 
will find the future full of bitterness and disap- 
pointment. 

Let them not labor under the fatal delusion that 
the letter writers and newspapers of the day are to 
create that popularity which is to endure through 
time. Let them rather look to that deep, settled, 
abiding opinion which is to come back to us from 
the enlightened and reflecting frée men of this 
country—come back to us upon the settled convic- 
tion of what is true, of whatis constitutional, of wha! 
is for the good of the Government and the people. 

Let us all look to that deep and fixed public opi- 
nion, formed upon enlightened conviction and 
sound discretion. Allow me now to say, in the no- 
ble language of Lord Mansfield, that those who 
have foregone that pleasing adviser, and given up 
their minds to be the slave of every popular impulse, 
I sincerely pity. I pity them stili more if their vanity 
leads them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the 
trumpet of fame. Experience might inform them 
that many whoehave received the huzzas of a 
crowd one day, have been visited with its execra- 
tions the next. And many who, by the popularity 
of the times, have been held up as spotless patriots, 
have nevertheless appeared upon the histerian’s 
page, where truth has triumphed over delusion, the 
assassins of Liberty. 
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SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
Or KentTucKY. 

In Senate, September 25, 1837—The bi!l “ imposing 
additional duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers,” being under consideration— 
Mr. CLAY rose and addressed the Senate up- 

wards of three hours. We cannot.undertake to re- 

port all that he said. We must content ourselves 
with exhibiting a view of his argument, employing 
generally the language in which it was expressed. 

He commenced by observing that, feeling an anx- 
ious desire to see some effectual p!an presented to 
correct the disorders in the currency, and to restore 
the prosperity of the country he had avoided pre- 
cipitating himself into the debate now in progress, 
that he might attentively examine every remedy 
that should be proposed, and impartially weigh 
every consideration urged in its support. No pe- 
riod had ever existed in this country, in which the 
future was covered by a darker, denser, or more 
impenetrable gloom. None, in which the duty was 
so imperative to discard all passion and prejudice, 
all party ties, and previous bias, and look exelu- 
sively to the good of our afflicted country. In one 
respect—and he thought it a fortunate one—our 
present difficulties are distinguishable from former 
domestic troubles, and that is their universality. 

They are felt, it is true, in different degrees, but 

they reach every section, every State, every interest, 

almostevery man inthe Union. All feel, see, hear, 
know their existence. As they do not array, like 
our former divisions, one portion of the coufeder- 
acy against another, itis to be hoped that common 
sufferings may lead tocommon sympathies and com- 
mon counsels, and that we shall, at no distant day, 
be able to see a clear way of deliverance. If the 
present state of the country were produced by the 
fault of the People; if it proceeded from their 
wasteful extravagance and their indulgence of a 
reckless spirit of ruinous speculation; if public 
measures had no agency whatever in bringing it 
about, it would nevertheless be the duty of Govern- 
ment to exert all its energies and to employ all its 
legitimate powers to devise an efficacious remedy. 

But if our present deplorable condition has sprung 

from our rulers; if it is to be clearly traced to their 

acts and operations, that duty bec mes infinitely 
more obligatory ; and Government would be faith- 
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less to the highest and most solemn of haman trests 
should it neglect to perform. And it is not too trae 
that the evils which surround us are to be ascribed 


to those who have had the conduct of our public 


affairs ? 


in glancing at the past, (continued Mr. C.) no- 
thing can be farther from my intention than to ex- 
cite angry feelings, or to find grounds of reproach. 
[t would be far more congenial to my wishes that, 
on this oceasion, we should forget all former un- 
happy divisions and animosities. Bat, in order to 
discover how to cet out of our difficulties, we must 
ascertain, if we can, how we got into them. 

Prior to that series of unfortunate measures 
which had for its object the overthrow of the Bank 
of the United States and the discontinuance of its 
fiscal agency for the Government, no People upon 
earth ever enjoyed a better currency, or had ex- 
changes better regulated, than the People of the 
United States. Our monetary system appeared to 
have attained as great perfection as any thir g hu- 
man can possibly reach. The combination of Uni- 
ted States and local banks presented a true image 
of our system cf General and State Governments, 
and worked quite as well. Net only within the 
country had we a local and a general currency per- 
ect!y sound, but in whatever quarter of the globe 
American commerce had penetrated, there also did 
the bills of the Bank of the Umted States command 
unbounded credit and confidence. Now we are in 
danger of having fixed upon us, indefinitely as to 
time, that medium—an irredeemable paper curren- 
cy, which by the universal consent of the commer- 
cial world is regarded as the worst. How has this 
reverse come upon us? Can it be doubted that it 
is the result of these measures to which I have ad- 
verted?) When at the very moment of adopting 
them, the very consequences which have happened 
were foretold as inevitable, is it necessary to look 
elsewhere for theircause? Never was prediction 
more distinctly made; never was fulfilment more 
liveral and exact. 

Let us suppose that those measures had not been 
adopted; that the Bank of the United States had 
been rechartered ; that the public deposites had re- 
mained undisturbed ; and that the Treasury order 
had never issued ; is there not every reason to be- 
lieve that we should be now in the enjoyment of a 
sound currency; that the public deposites would be 
now safe and forthcoming; and that the suspension 
of specie payments in May last would not hare 
happened ? . 

The President’s message asserts that the suspen- 
sion has proceeded from over-action—over-trading 
—the indulgence of a spiritof speculation produced 
Dy bank and other facilities. 1 think this is a view of 
the case entirely too superficial. It would be quite 
as correct and just, inthe instance of a homicide 
perpetrated by the d.scharge of a gun, to allege 
that the leaden ball, and not the man who leveled 
the piece, was responsible for the marder. ‘The 
true inquiry is, how came that excessive over-tra- 
ding, and those extensive bank facilities whieh the 
message describes? Were they not the necessary 
and immediate consequences of the overihrow of 
the bank, and the removal from its custody of the 
public deposites? And is not this proven by the 
vast multiplication of banks, the increase of the line 
of their discounts and accommodations prompted 
and stimulated by Secretary Taney, and the great 
augmentation of their circulation which ensued? 

What occurred in the State of Kentucky, in con- 
sequence of the veto of the recharter of the Bank of 
the United States, illustrates its effects throughout 
the Union. That State had suffered greatly by 
banks. It was generally opposed to the re-estab- 
lishment of them. It had found the notes of the 
Bank of the United States answering ali the pur- 
poses of a sound currency at home and abroad, and 
it was perfectly contented with them. At the pe- 
riod of the veto, it had but a sing!e bank, of limited 
capital and circulation. After it, the State, reluc- 
tant to engage in the banking system, and still cher- 
ishing hopes of the creation of a new Bank of the 
United States, encouraged by the supporters of the 
late President, hesitated about the incorporation of 
new banks. Bunt, at length, despairing of the estab- 
lishment of a Bank of the United States and finding 
itself exposed to a currency if bank notes from ade 

acent States, it proceeded to establish banks of itg 
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own, and since the veto, since 1833, has incorpora- 
ted for that single State bank capital to the amount 
of ten millions of dollars—a sum eqnal to the capi- 
tal of the first Bank of the United States created tor 
the whole Union! 

That the local banks, to which the deposites were 
transferred from the Bank of the United States, 
were urged and stimulated freely to discount upon 
them, we have record evidence from the Treasury 
Department. 

he message, to reconcile us to our misfortunes, 
and to exonerate the measures of our own Govern- 
ment from ail blame in producing the present state 
of things, refers to the condition of Europe, and es- 
pecially to that of Great Britain. It alleges, that “* 
in both countries we have witnessed the same re- 
dundancy of paper money, and other facilities of cre- 
dit; the same spirit of speculation; the saine par- 
tual successes; the same difficulties and reverses; 
and, at length, nearly the same overwhelming ca- 
astrophe,” 

‘I'he very clear and able argument of the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Kine) relieves me from the ne- 
cessity of saying much upon this part of the subject. 
It appears that during the period referred to by the 
message, of 1833-4—5, there was, in fact, no aug- 
mentation, or a very trifling augmentation, of the 
circulation of the country, and that the message 
has totally misconceived the actual state of things 
in Great Britain. According to the publications to 
which I have had access, the Bank of Engiand in 
fact diminished its circulation, comparing the first 
with the last of that period, about 24 millions ster- 
ling; and although the joint-stock and private banks 
increased theirs, the amount of increase was neu- 
tralized by the amount of diminution. 

If the state of things were really identical, or 
similar, in the two countries, it would be fair to 
trace it io similarity of causes. But is that the 
case? Jn Great Britain a sound currency was pre- 
served by a recharter of the Bank of England about 
the same time that the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States was agitated here. In the United 
States we have not preserved a sound currency, in 
consequence of the veto. If Great Britain were 
near the same Catastrophe (the suspension of specie 
payments) which occurred here, she nevertheless 
ESCAPED it; and the difference in the condition 
of the two countries makes all the difference in the 
world. Great Britain has recovered from whatever 
mercantile distresses she experienced: we have not; 
and when shall we? Allis bright and cheerful and 
cncouraging in the prospects which lie before her ; 
and the reverse is our unfortunate situation. 

Great Britain fas, in truth, experienced only 
those temporary embarrassments which are incident 
to commercia! transactions, conducted upon the 
scale of vast magnitude on which hers are carried 
ou. Prosperous and adverse times, action and re- 
aclion, are the lot of all commercial countries. 
Dut our distresses sink deeper; they reach the 
heart, which has ceased to perform its office of 
circulation in the great concerns of our body 
politic. ‘ 

Whatever of embarrassment Europe has recent- 
iy experienced may be satisfactorily explained by 
its trade and connexions with the United States. 
‘The degree of embarrassment has been marked, in 
ihe commercial countries there, by the degree of 
there connexion with the United States. All, cr 
aimost ail, the great failures in Europe have been 
of houses engaged in the American trade. Great 
Britain, which, as the Nessage justly observes. 
maintains the closest relations with us, has suffered 
inost; France next, and so on, in the order of their 
ereater or less commercial intercourse with us. 
Mosi truly was it said by the Senator from Georgia 
that the recent embarrassments of Europe were the 
embarrassments of a creditor, from whom payment 
was withheld by the debtor, and from whom the 
precious metals have been unnecessarily withdrawn 
by the policy of the same debtor. 

Since the intensity of suffering, and the disastrous 
state of things in this country, have far transcended 
any thing thathas oceurred in Europe, we must 
icok here for some peculiar and more potent causes 


hum any which have been in operation there. They , 


ure to be found in that series of measures to which 
J have already adverted, 
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Ist. The veto of the bank. 

2d. The removal ef the deposites, with the urgent 
injunction of Secretary Taney upon the banks to 
enlarge their accommodations. 

3d. The gold bill, and the demand of gold for the 
foreign indemnities. 

4th. The clumsy execution of the deposite law ; 
and 

Sth. The Treasury order of July, 1836. 

{Here Mr. Cray went into an examination of 
these measures to show that the inflated condition 
of the country, the wild speculations, which had 
risen to their height when they began to be checked 
by the preparations of the local banks necessary to 
meet the deposite law of June, 1836, the final sus- 
pension of specie payments, and the consequent 
disorders in the currency, commerce, and gencral 
business of the country, were all to be traced to the 
influence of the measures enumerated. All these 
causes operated immediately, directly, and power- 
fully upon us, and their effects were indirectly felt 
in Europe.] 

The message imputes to the deposite law an 
agency in producing the existing embarrassmenis. 
This is a charge frequently made by the friends of 
the Administration against that law. It is true that 
the banks having increased their acecmmodations, 
in conformity with the orders of Secretary Taney, 
it might not have been convenient to recall and pay 
them over for public use. It is true, also, that the 
manner in which the law was executed by the 
Treasury Department, transferring large sums from 
creditor to debtor portions of the country, without 
regard to the commerce or business of the country, 
might have aggravated the inconvenience. But 
what do those who object to the law think ought to 
have been done with the surpluses which had accu- 
mulated, and were daily augmenting to such an 
enormous amount in the hands of the deposite 
banks? Were they to be incorporated with their 
capitals, and remain there for the benefit of the 
stockholders? Was it not proper and just that they 
should be applied to the uses of the People from 
whom they were collected? And whenever and 
however taken from the deposite banks, would not 
inconvenience necessarily happen ? 

The message asserts that the Bank of the United 
States, chartered by Pennsylvania, has not been 
able to save itself or to check other institutions, 
notwithstanding “the still greater strength it has 
been said to possess under its present charter.” That 
bank is now a mere State or Jocal institution. Why 
is it referred to, more than the Bank of Virginia, or 
any other local institution? The exalted station 
which the President fills forbids the inéulgence of 
the supposition that the allusion has been made to 
enable the Administration to profit by the prejudices 
which have been excited against it. Wasit the 
duty of that bank, more than any other State bank, 
to check the local institutions? Was it not even 
under less obligation to do so than the deposite 
banks, selected and fostered by the General Govern- 
ment ? 

But how could the message venture to assert that 
ithas greater strength than the late Bank of the 
United States possessed? Whatever may be the 
liberality of the ccnditions of its charter, it is im- 
possible that any single State could confer upon it 
faculties equal te those granted to the late Bank of 
the United States—first, in making it the sole de- 
pository of the revenue of the United States ; and, 
secondly, in making its notes receivable in the pay- 
ment of all public dues. If a Bank of the United 
States had existed, it would have had ample notice 
of the accumulation of public moneys in the local 
banks, and, by timely measures of precaution, it 
could have prevented the speculative uses to which 


| they were applied. ‘uch an institution would have 


been bound, by its relations to the Government, to 
observe its appropriations, and financial arrange- 
ments and wants, and to hold itself always ready 
promptly to meet them. It would have drawn to- 
gether gradually, but certainly, the public moneys, 
however dispersed. Responsibility would have 
been concentrated upon it alone, instead of being 
weakened or lcst by diffusion among some eighty or 
ninety local banks, dispersed throughout the country, 
and acting without any effective concert. 


A subordinate but not unimportant cause of the 
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evils which at present encompass us has been 
course of the late Administration towards 
promise act. The great principle of that act in 

spect to our domestic industry, was its Stability > 
was intended and hoped that, by withdrawing ih, 
tariff from those annua! discussions in Congress 
which it had been the fruitfat topic, our manak” 
tures would have a certainty, for a long period ak 
to the measure of protection, extended to them’te 
its provisions, which would compensate any reduc. 
tion in the amount contained in prior acts, 


year or two after it was adopted, the late Ad) 
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tration manifested a disposition to respect jt, as an 
° . ‘ ’ 

arrangement which was to be inviolable. But, for 
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some time past, it has been constantly threatened 
from that quarter, and a settled purpose has been 
displayed to disregard its conditions. Those why 
had an agency in bringing it forward, and carrying 
it through Congress, have been held up to animae. 
version ; it has been declared by members, high in 
the confidence of the Administration in both houses 
to possess no obligatory force beyond any ordinary 
act of legislation, and new adjustments of the tari 
have been proposed in both houses, in direct cop. 
travention of the principles of the compromise. 
and, at the last session, one of them actually passed 
the Senate, against the most earnest entreaty and 
remonstrance. A portion of the south has nt 
united in these attacks upon the compromise ; ang 
I take pleasure in saying that the two Senators from 
South Carolina, especially, have uniformly exhibj. 
ed a resolution to adhere to it with perfect honor and 
fidelity. 

The effect of these constant threats and attacks 
coming from those high in power, has been most - 
jurious. They have shown to the manafacturing j). 
terest that no certain reliance was to be placed Up» 
on the steadiness of the policy of the Government 
no matter under what solemn circumstances jt was 
adopted. That interest has taken’ alarm ; new en. 
terprises have been arrested ; old ones curtailed ; and 
at this moment it is the most prostrate of all the in- 
terests in the country. One-half in amount, as | 
have been informed, of the manufacturers througt- 
out the country have actually suspended Operations, 
and those who have not chiefly confined themselves 
to working up their stocks on hard. 

The consequence has been, that we have made 
too little at home, and purchased too much abroad, 
This has augmented that foreign debt, the existence 
of which so powerfully contributed to the suspension, 
and yet forms an obstacle to the resumption of 
specie payments. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Catuovy) 
attributed the creation of the surplus revenue to the 
tariff policy, and especially to the acts of 1824 and 
1828. I do not perceive any advantage, on the 
present occasion, in reviving or alluding to the 
former dissensions which prevailed on the subject of 
that policy. They were all settled and quieted by 
the great healing measure (the compromise) to 
which I have referred. By that act 1 have been 
willing and ready to abide. And I have desired 
only that it should be observed and executed ina 
spirit of good faith and fidelity similar to that by 
which I have been ever actuated towards it. 

The act of 1828 was no measure of the friends 
of the manufacturers. Its passage was forced by 
a coalition between their secret and open opponents. 
Bat the system of production of American in- 
dustry did not cause the surplus. It proceeded 
from the extraordinary sales of the public lands. 
The receipts, from a!l sources other than that of 
the public lands, and expenditures of the years 
1833-4-5-6, (during which the surplus was accumv- 
lating,) both amount to about eighty-seven millions 
of dollars, thus clearly showing that the customs 
only supplied the necessary means of public dis 
bursement, and that it was the public domain that 
produced the surplus, 

If the land bill had been allowed to go into ope- 
ration, it would have distributed gradually and re- 
gularly among the several States the ‘proceeds of 
the publie lands, as they would have been received 
from time to time. They would have returned back 
in small streams similar to those by which they had 
been collected, animating, and improving, and fruc- 
tifying the whole country. There would have been 
no vast surplus to embarrass the Government; 00 
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jenioval of deposites from the Bank of the United 
gistes to the deposite banks, fo disturb the business 
of the country ; no accumulations in the deposite 
hanks of immense sums of public money, augment- 
ed by the circuit it was performing between the 
jand offices and the banks, and the banks and the 
offices; no occasion for the Secretary of the 

ary to lash the deposite banks into the grant 

of inordinate accommodations ; and possibly there 
gould have been no suspension of specie payments. 

Bat that bill was suppressed by a most extraordi- 

sary and dangerous exercise of Executive power. 

The cause of our present difficulties may be stat- 
ejin another way. During the late Administration 

ye have been deprived of the practical benefit of a 

free Government ; the forms, it is true, remained 

and were observed, but the essence did not exist. 

Jn a free, or self-government, the collected wisdom, 

the aggregate will of the whole, or at least of a 

majority, moulds and directs the course of public 

ifairs. In a despotism, the will of a single indi- 
yidual governs. In a practically freeGovernment, 
the nation controls the Chief Magistrate; in an 
arbitrary Government the Chief Magistrate controls 
the nation. And has not this been our situation in 
the period mentioned? Has not one man forced 
his own will on the nation? Have not all those 
disastrous measures—the veto of the bank; the 
removal of the deposites; and rejection of the 

Jand bill; and the Treasury order, which have 

led to our present unfortunate condition, been 

adopted, in spite of the wishes of the country, and 
in opposition, probably, to those of the dominant 
patty itself? 

Our misfortune has not been the want of wisdom, 

but of firmness. The party in power would not 
have governed the country very ill, if it had been 
allowed its own way. Its fatal error has been to 
lend its sanction, and to bestow its subsequent ap- 
plause and support upon Executive acts which, in 
their origin, it previously deprecated or condemned. 

We have been shocked and grieved to see whole 
legislative bodies and communities approving and 
lauding the rejection of the very measures which 
previously they had unanimously recommended ! 
To see whole States abandoning their long-cherish- 
ed policy and best interests in subserviency to Exe- 
cutive pleasure! And the "numberless examples of 
individuals who have surrendered their indepen- 
dence, must inflict pain in every patriot bosom. A 
single case forces itself upon my recollection as an 
illastration, to which I do not avert from any un- 
kind feelings towards the gentleman to whom I re- 
fer, between whom and myself civil and courteous 
telations have ever existed. The memorial of the 
late Bank of the United States praying for a re- 
charter was placed in his hands, and he presented it 
tothe Senate. He carried the recharter through 
the Senate. The veto came; and, in two or three 
weeks aflerwards, we behold the same Senator at 
the head of an assembly of the People in the State 
House Yard, in Philadelphia, applauding the veto, 
and condemning the bank—condemning his own 
act! Motives lie beyond the reach of the human 
eye, and it does not belong to me to say what 
they were which prompted this self-castigation, 
and this praise of the destruction of his own 
work; but it is impossible to overlook the fact 
that this same Senator, in due time, received from 
the author of the veto the gift of a splendid foreign 
mission ! . 

The moral deducible from the past is, that our 
free institutions are superior to all others, and can 
be preserved in their purity and excellence only 
upon the stern condition that we shall forever hold 


the obligations of patriotism paramount to all the: 


lies of party, or to individual dictation ; and that 
we shall never openly approve what we sccretly 
condemn. 

In this rapid, and, I hope, not fatiguing review 
of the causes which I think have brought upon 
Us existing embarrassments, I repeat that it has 
been for no purpose of reproaching or criminating 

se who have bad the conduct of our public 
affairs ; but to discover the means by which the 
present crisis has been produced, with a view to 
astertain, if possible, what (which is by far much 
more important) should be done by Congress to 
avert its injurious éflects. And this brings me to 
tonsider the remedy proposed by the Administration. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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The great evil under which the country labors iS 
the suspension of the banks‘to pay specie, the total 
derangement in all domestic exchanges, and the 
paralysis which has come over the whole business 
of the country. In régartd to the currency, it is not 
that a given amount of bank notes will fot new 
command as much as the same amount of specié 
would have done prior to the suspension; but it is 
the future, the danger of an inconvertible paper 
money being indefini‘ely or permanently fixed upon 
the People, that fills them with apprehensions. Our 
great object should be to re-establish a sound cur- 
rency, and thereby to restore the exchanges, anid re- 
vive the btisinéss of the country. 

The first impression which the measures brought 
forward by the Administration maké is; that they 
consist of temporary expedients, looking to the suap- 
ply of the necessities of the Treasury ; or, so far 
as any cf them possess a permanent character, its 
tendency is rather to aggravate than alleviate the 
sufferings of the People. None of them proposes 
to rectify the disorders in the actual currency of the 
country ; but the People, the States, and their banks, 
are left to shift for themselves as they may or can. 
The Administration, after having intervened he- 
tween the States and their banks, and, taken them 
into the Federal service, without tse consent of the 
States ; after having puffed and praised them ; after 
having brought them, or contributed to bring them, 
into their present situation, now suddenly turns its 
back upon them, leaving them to their fate! It is 
not content with that; it must absolutely discredit 
their issues. And the very People who were told 
by the Administration that these banks would sup- 
ply them with a better currency, are now left to 
struggle as they can with the very currency which 
the Government recommended to them, but which 
it now refuses itself to receive ! 

The professed object of the Administration is to 
establish what it terms the currency of the Consti- 
tution, which it proposes to accomplish by restrict- 
ing the Federal Government, in all receipts and 
payments, to the exclusive use of specie, and by re- 
fusing all bank paper, whether convertible or not. 
It disclaims all purposes of crippling or putting 
down the banks of the States; but we shall better 
determine the design or the effect of the measures 
recommended by considering them together, as one 
system. 

1. The first is the sub-Treasuries, which are to 
be made the depositories of all the specie collected 
and paid out for the service of the General Govern- 
ment, discrediting and refusing all the notes of the 
States, although payable and paid in specie. 

2. A bankrupt law for the United States, levelled 
at all the State banks, and authorizing the seizure 
of the effects of any of them that stop payment, and 
the administration of their effects under the Federal 
authority exclusively. 

3. A particular law for the District of Columbia, 
by which all the Corporations and People of the 
District, under severe pains and penalties, are pre- 
hibited from circulating, sixty daysafter the passage 
of the law, any paper whatever not convertible into 
specie on demand, and are made liable to prosecu- 
tion by indictment. 

4. And lastly, the bill to suspend the payment of 
the fourth instalment to the States, by the provisions 
of which the deposite banks indebted to the Govern- 
ment are placed at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

It is impossible to consider this system without 
perceiving that it is aimed at, and, if carried out, 
must terminate in, the total subversion of the State 
banks; and that they wil! be all placed at the 
mercy of the Federal Government. It is in vain 
to protest that there exists nu design against them. 
The effect of these measures cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

And why this new experiment or untried expedi- 
ent? The People of this conntry are tired of ex- 
periments. Ought not the Administration itself to 
cease with them? Ought it not to take warning 
from the events of recent elections? Above all, 
should not the Senate, constituted as it now is, be 
the last body to lend itself to further experiments 
upon the business and happiness of this great Peo- 
ple? According to the latest expression of public 
opinion in the several States, the Senate is no longer 
a true exponent of the will of the States or of the 
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Senate. 
People. If it were, there would be thirty-two cr 
thirty-four Whigs to eighteen or twenty friends of 
the Administration. 

Is it desirable to banish a convertible paper me- 
dium, and to substitute the precious metals as the 
sole currency to be used in all the vast extent of 
varied business of this entire country? I think not. 
The quantity of precious metals in the world, look- 
ing to our fair disiributive share of thei, is wholly 
insudicient. A convertible paper is a great time- 
saving and labor-saving instrament, independent of 
its superior advantages in transfers and remittances. 
A friend, no longer ago than yesterday, informed 
me of a single bank whose payiments and receipts 
in one day amounted to two millions of dollars. 
What time would not have been necessary tv count 
such a vastsum? The payments, in the circle ot 
a year, in the city of New York, were estimated 
several years ago at fifteen hundred millions. How 
many men and how many days would be necessary 
to count suchasum? A young, growing, and en- 
terprising People, like those of the United States, 
more than any cther, need the use of those credits 
which are incident to a sound paper system. Credit 
is the friend of indigent merit. Of all nations, 
Great Britain has most freely used the credit 
system; and of all she is the most pr sperous. 
We must cease to be a commercial People; we 
must separate, divorce ourselves from the com- 
mercial wor!d, and throw ourselves back for centu- 
ries, if we restrict our basiness to the exciusive use 
of specie. : 

It is objected against a convertible paper systeni, 
that it is lable to expansions and contractions ; and 
that the consequence is the rise and fall of prices, 
and sudden fortunes or sudden ruin. But Jt is the 
importation or exportation of specie, which forms 
the basis of paper, that occasions these fluctuations. 
If specie alone were the medium vf circulation, the 
same importation or exportation of it would make 
it plenty or scarce, and affect prices in the same 
manner. The nominal or apparent prices might 
vary in figures, but the sensation upon the comimu- 
nity would be as great in the one case as in the 
other. These alternations do not result, therefore, 
from the nature of the medium, whether that be 
specie exclusively, or paper convertible into specie, 
but from the operations of commerce. It iscommerce, 
at last, that is chargeable with expansions and con- 
tractions; and against commerce, and not its instru- 
ment, should opposition be directed. 

I have heard it urged by the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Catnoun) with no little surprise, 10 
the course of this debate, that a convertible paper 
would not answer for a currency, but that the true 
standard of value was to be found in a paper me- 
dium not convertible into the precious metals. If 
there be, in regard to currency, one truth which the 
united experience of the whole commercial world 
had established, I had supposed it to be that emis- 
sions of pure paper money constituted the very 
worst of all conceivable species of currency. The 
objections to it are: First, thatit is impracticable to 
ascertiin, a priori, what amount can be issued with- 
out depreciation; and, secondly, that there is no ad- 
equate security, and, in the nature of things, none 
can exist, against excessive issucs ‘The paper mo- 
ney of North Carolina, to which the Senator refer- 
red, according to the information which I have re- 
ceived, did depreciate. It was called Proc., an ab- 
breviation of the authority under which it was put 
forth, and it took one anda half and sometimes two 
dollars o: proc. to purchase one in specie. But if 
any one Cesires to understand perfectly the opera- 
tion of a purely paper currency, let him study the 
history of the Bank of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. It was established about 15 or 16 years 
ago, with the consent of the majority of the people 
of that State. It is winding up and closing i's ca- 
reer, with the almost unanimous approbation of the 
whole peuple. It had an authority to issue, and 
did issue, notes to the amount of about two millions 
of doliars. These notes, upon their face, purpert- 
ed an obligation of the bank to pay the holder, on 
demand, the amcunt in specie; but it was well 
known that they would not be so paid. Asa se- 
curity for their ultimate payment, there were, Is', 
the notes of individuals supposed to be well secured, 
every note put out by the bank being represented 
by an individual note discounted. 2d. The funds 
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of the State in a prior State bank, amounting to 
about halfa million of dollars. 3d. The proceeds 
of a large body of waste lands belonging to the 
State. And 4th. The annual revenue of the State 
and public dues, all of which were payable in the 
notes of the Commonwealth Bank. 

Notwithstanding this apparently solid provision 
for the redemption of the notes of the bank, they 
began to depreciate shortly after it commenced ep- 
eration, and in the course of a few months they 
sunk as low_as fifly per cent.—two dollars for one 
specie dollar. They continued depreciated for a 
long time, until after large amounts of them were 
called in and burnt. They then rose in value, and 
now, when there is only some fifty or one hundred 
thousand dollars out, they have risen to about par. 
This is owing to the demand for them, created by 
the wants of the remaining debtors to the bank, and 
their receivability in payment of taxes. The re- 
sult of the experiment is, that, although it 1s possi- 
ble to sustain at about para purely paper medium 
to some amount, if the legislative authority which 
creates it will also create a demand for it, it is im- 
practicable to adjust the proportions of supply and 
demand so as to keep it at par; and that the tenden- 
cy is always to an excess of issue. The result, 
with the people of Kentucky has been a general 
conviction of the mischiefs of all issues of an irre- 
deemable paper medium. 

Is it pratticable for the Federal Government to 
put down the State banks, and to introduce an ex- 
clusive metallic currency? 
this Government, we should ever bear in mind that 
political power is distributed between it and the 
States, and that, whilst our duties are few and ciear- 
ly defined, the great mass of legislative authority 
abides with the States. Their banks exist without 
us, independent of us, and in spite of us. We have 
no constitutional power or right to put them down. 
Why, then, seek their destruction, openly or secret- 
ly, directly or indirectly, by discrediting their issues, 
and by bankrupt laws, and bills of pains and pen- 
allies?) What are these banks now so decried and 
denounced? Intruders, aliens, enemies that have 
found their way into the bosom of our country 
against our will? Reduced to their elements, and 
the analysis shows that they consist: Ist, of stock- 
holders; 2d. debtors; and 3d. bill-holders and other 
creditors. In some one of these three relations, a 
large majority of the Pe -ple of the United States 
siand. tia making war upon the banks, therefore, 
you wave war apon the People of the United States. 
It is not a mere abstraction that you would kick, 
an?! cuff, and bankrupt and destroy, but a sensitive, 
generous, confiding people, who are anxiously turn- 
iug their eyes towards you, and imploring relief. 
luvery blow that you inflict upon the banks reaches 
them. Press the banks and you press them. 

True wisdom, it seems to me, requires that we 
should not seek after, if we could discover, unat- 
tainable abstract perfection ; but should look to what 
is practicable in human affairs, and accommodate 
our legislation to the irreversible condition of things. 
Since ihe States and the People have their banks 
and will have them, and since we have no consti- 
tutional authority to put them down, our duty is to 
come to their relief when in embarrassment, and to 
exert all our legitimate powers to sustain and ena- 
ble them to perform, in the most beneficial manner, 
the purposes of their institution. We should em- 
bank, not destroy, the fertilizing stream which some- 
tumes threatens an inundation. 

We are told that it is necessary to separate, di- 
vorce te Government from the banks. Let us not 
be deluded by sounds. Senators might as well talk 
of separating the Government from the States, o1 
trom the People, or from the country. We are all 
—People—States—Union—banks bound up and 
interwoven together, united in fortune and destiny, 
and all, all entitled to the protecting care ef a pa- 
rental Government. You may as well attempt to 
make the Government breathe a different air, drink 
a different water, be lit and warmed by a different 
sun from the People! A hard-money Government 
and a paperemonev People! A Government, an 
oficial corps—the servants of toe People—glitter- 
ing in gold, and the People themselves, their mas- 
ters, buried in rein, and surrounded with rags. 

Nw pradept er practical Government will in its 
measures rug counter to the leng settled habits and 


In the operations of 


usages of the People. Religion, language, laws, 
the established currency and business of a whole 
country, cannot be easily or suddenly uprooted. 
After the denomination of our coin was changed to 
dollars and cents, many years elapsed before the 
old method of keeping accounts, in pounds, shil- 
lings and pence, was abandoned. And, to this day, 
there are probably some men of the last century 
who adhere to it. If a fundamental change be- 
comes necessary, it should not be sudden, but con- 
ducted by slow and cautious degrees. ‘The People 
of the United States have been always a paper mo- 
ney People. It was paper money that carried us 
through the Reyolution, established our liberties, 
and made usa free and independent People. And, 
if the experience of the revolutionary war convin- 
ced our ancestors, as we are convinced, of the evils 
of an irredeemable paper medium, it was put aside 
only to give place to that convertible paper which 
has so powerfully contributed to our rapid advance- 
ment, prosperity, and greatness. 

The proposed substitution of an exclusive metal- 
lic currency to the mixed medium with which we 
have been so long familiar, is forbidden by the prin- 
ciples of eternal justice. Assuming the currency 
of the country to consist of two-thirds of paper and 
one of specie; and assuming also that the money 
of a country, whatever may be its component parts, 
regulates all values, and expresses the true amount 
which the debtor has to pay to his creditor, the ef- 
tect of the change upon that relation, and upon the 
property of the country, would be most ruinous. 
All property would be reduced in value to one-third 
of its present nominal amount; and every debtor 
would, in effect, have to pay three times as much 
as he had contracted for. The pressure of our 
foreign debt would be three times as great as it is, 
whilst the six hundred millions, which is about the 
sum now probably due to the banks from the Peo- 
ple, wonld be multiplied into eighteen hundred mil- 
lions. 

But there are some more specific objections to 
this project of sub-Treasuries, whieh deserve to be 
noticed. The first is its insecurity. The sub- 
Treasurer and his bondsmen constitute the only 
guaranty for the safety of the immense sums of 
public money which pass through his hands. Is 
this to be compared with that which is possessed 
through the agency of banks? The collector, who 
is to be the sub-T'reasurer, pays the money to the 
bank, and the bank to the disbursing officer. Here 
are three checks; you propose to destroy two of 
them, and that most important of all, the bank, 
with its machinery of president, directors, cashier, 
teller and clerks, all of whom are so many senti- 
nels. At the very moment when the Secretary of 
the Treasury tells us how well Ais sub-Treasury 
system works, he has communicated to Congress a 
circular, signed by himself, exhibiting his distrust 
in it; for he directs in that circular that the public 
moneys, when they amount toa large sum, shall 
be specially deposited with those very banks which 
he would repudiate. In the State of Kentucky, 
(other gentlemen can speak of their respective 
States,) although it has existed but about forty-five 
years, three Treasurers, selected by the Legislature 
for their established characters of honor and probity, 
proved faithless. And the history of the delinquen- 
cy of one is the history of all. It commenced in 
haman weakness, yielding to earnest solicitations 
for temporary loans, with the most positive assur- 
ances of a punctual revurn. In no instance was 
there originally any intention to defraud the public. 
We should not expose poor weak human nature 
to such temptations. How easy will it be, as has 
been done, to indemnify the sureties out of the 
public money, and squander the residue ? 

2. Then there is. the liability to favoritism. In 
the receipts, a political partisan or friend may be 

accommodated in the payment of duties, in the dis- 
bursement, in the purchase of bills, in drafts upon 
convenient and favorable offices, and in a thous- 
and ways. 

3. The fearful increase of Executive patronage. 
Hundreds and thousinds of new officers are to be 
created; for this bill isa mere commencement of 
the system, and all are tu be placed under the di- 
rect control of the President. 

‘The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Catnoun) 
thinks that the Executive is now weak, and that no 
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danger is to be apprehended from its patronage 
wish to God I could see the subject in the « I 
light that he does. I wish that I could fee} fi 
from that alarm at Executive encroachments }. 
which he and I were so recently animated. by 
and how, let me ask, has that power, lately so f 
ful and formidable, suddenly become so meen 
harmless? Where is that corps of one hyp 
thousand office-holders and dependents whose 
; : _—? Or. 

ganized strength, directed by the will of a Si 
man, was lately held up in such vivid colors 
powerful language by a report made by the Senato, 
myself? When were they disbanded ? What 
has become of proscription? Its victims ma 
exhausted, but the spirit and the power Which gq 

: . C~ 
rificed them remain unsubdued. What of the dis. 
missing power? What of the veto? Of tha rac 
tice of withholding bills, contrary to the Constitution, 
still more reprehensible than the abuses of the vero} 
Of Treasury orders, put in foree and maintained in 
defiance and contempt of the legislative authority} 
And, although last, not least, of that expung; 
power which degraded the Senate, and placed jt a 
the feet of the Executive ? 

Which of all these enormous powers and pre. 
tensions has the present Chief Magistrate disayow. 
ed? So far from disclaiming any one of them 
has he not announced his intention to follow in the 
very footsteps of his predecessor? And has he 
not done it? Was it against the person of Andrew 
Jackson that the Senator from South Carolina s 
ably co-operated with us? No, sir, no, sir, no, |, 
was against his usurpations, as we believed them 
against his arbitrary administration, above lj 
against that tremendous and frightful augments. 
tion of the power of the executive branch of the 
Government, that we patriotically but vainly con- 
tended. The person of the Chief Magistrate js 
changed, but there stands the Executive power, 
perpetuated in all its vast magnitude, undiminish- 
ed, re-asserted, and overshadowing all the other 
departments of the Government. Every trophy 
which the late President won from them now ¢de- 
corates the Executive mansion. Every power, 
which he tore from a bleeding Constitution, is now 
in the Executive armory, ready, as time and occa- 
sion may prompt the existing incumbent, whoever 
he may be, to be thundered against the liberties of 
the People. 

Whatever may have been the motives or the 
course of others, I owe it to myself and to truth to 
say, that, in deprecating the election of General 
Andrew Jackson to the office of Chief Magistrate, 
it was not from any private considerations, but be- 
cause I considered it would be a great calamity to 
my country; and that, in whatever opposition | 
made to measures of his administration, which 
more than realized my very worst apprehensions, 
I was guided solely by a sense of public duty. And 
I do now declare my solemn and unshaken coavic- 
tion that, until the Executive power, as enlarged, 
extended, and consolidated by him, is reduced with- 
in its true constitutional limits, there is no per- 
manent security for the liberties and happiness of 
this People. 

4. Lastly, pass this bill, and whatever divorce 
its friends may profess to be its aim, that perilous 
union of the purse and the sword, so justly dreaded 
by our British and revolutionary ancestors, be- 
comes absolute and complete. And who ca 
doubt it who knows that over the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington, and every sub-Treasur- 
er, the President claims the power to exercise U)- 
controlled sway? ‘To ex&ct implicit obedience to 
his will ? 

The message states that, in the process both of 
collection and disbursement of the public revenue, 
the officers who perform it act under the Execu- 
tive commands; and it argues that, therefore, the 
custody also of the ‘Treasury might as well be con- 
fided to the Executive care. I think the safer con- 
clusion is directly opposite. The possession of s0 
much power over the national treasury is just cause 
of regret, and furnishes a strong reason for d- 
minishing it, if possible, but none for its increase, 
none for giving the whole power over the purse '0 
the Chief Magistrate. 

Hitherto I have considered this scheme of sub- 
Treasuries as if it was only what its friends repre 
sent it—a system solely for the purpose of collect: 
ing, keeping, and disbursing the public money, 
specie exclusively, without any bank agency whal- 
ever. But it is manifest that it is destined to be 

come, if it be not designed to be,a vast and ram 
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fied connexion of Government banks, of which the 
incipal will be at Washington, and every sub- 
rreasurer will be a branch. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to draw on the several sub-Treasurers in 
yment for all the disbursements of Government. 
t jaw restricts him as to the amount or form of 
his drafts or checks. He may throw them into 
ounts suited to the purposes of circulation, and 
give them all the appearense and facilities of bank 
notes, Of all the branches of this system, that at 
New York will be the most important, since about 
gne-half of the duties is collected there. Drafts 
on New York are at par, or command a premium 
from every point of the Union. It Js the great 
money centre of the country. Issued in convenient 
sams, they will circulate throughout the whole 
Union as bank notes, and, as long as confidence is 
reposed in them, will be preferred to the specie 
which their holders have a right todemand. They 
ill supply a general currency, fill many of the 
channels of circulation, be a substitute for notes of 
the Bank of the United States, and supplant, to a 
great extent, the use of bank notes. The necessities 
of the People will constrain them to use them. In 
this way, they will remain a long time in circula- 
yon; and in a few years we shall see an immense 
rtion of the whole specie of the country concen- 
irated in the hands of the branch bank—that is, the 
sub-Treasurer, at New York, and represented by 
an equal amount of Government paper dispersed 
throughout the country. The responsibility of the * 
sub-Treasurer will be consequently greatly increa- 
sed, and the Government will remain bound to 
ouaranty the redemption of all the drafts, checks, 
or notes, (whatever may be their denomination) 
emitted upon the faith of the money in his custody, 
and, of course, will be subject to the hazard of the 
joss of the amount of specie in the hands of the 
sub-Treasurer. If, in the commencement of this 
system, the holders of this Government paper shall 
be required to present it for payment in coin, with- 
in a specified time, it will be found inconvenient or 
impracticable to enforce the restriction, and it will 
be ultimately abandoned. 

Isthe Senate prepared to consent to place not 
only all the specie that may be collected for the re- 
venue of the country, at the will of the President, 
or, which is the same thing, in the custody of per- 
sons acting in obedience to his will, but to put him 
at the head of the most powerful and influential 
sysiem of Government banks that ever existed ? 

It is said, in the message, that Government is not 
bound to supply the country with the exchanges 
which are necessary to the transaction of its busi- 
ness. But was thatthe language held during the 
progress of the contest with the late Bank of the 
United States? Was not the expectation held out 
to the People that they would be supplied with a 
better currency, and with better regulated ex- 
change? And did not both the late President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury dwell, with particu- 
lat satisfaction, in several messages and reports, 
upon the improvement of the currency, the greater 
amount in exchange, and the reduction of the rates, 
under the operation of the State bank system, than 
existed under the Bank of the United States? In- 
stead of fulfilling the promises then held out, the 
Government now wraps itself in its dignity—tells 
the People that they expect too much of it; that it 
ishot its business to furnish exchanges; and that 
they may look to Europe for the manner in which, 
through the agency of private bankers, the com- 
merce and business of its countries are supplied 
with exchange. We are advised to give up our 
American mode of transacting business, through 
the instrumentality of banking corporations, in 
which the interests of the rich and the poor are 
happily blended, and to establish bankers similar to 
the Hopes, the Barings, the Rothschilds, the Hotin- 
guers, of Europe; houses which require years or 
agesto form and to put in successful operation, 
and whose vast overgrown capitals, possessed by the 
rich exclusively of the poor, contro} the destiny of 
hations and determine the fate of empires! 

Having, I think, Mr. President, shown that the 
Project of the Administration is neither desirable 
hor practicable, nor within the constitutional power 
of the General Government, nor just ; and that it 
is contrary to the habits of the People of the United 
States, and is dangerous to their liberties, I might 
here close my remarks; but I conceive it to be the 
duty of a patriotic opposition not to confine itself 
merely to urging objections against measures to 
promote the general prosperity, brought forward by 
those in power. It has further and higher duties to 
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perform. There may be circumstances in which 
the opposition is bound fyrmally to prevent such 
measures as, in its judgment, are demanded by the 
exigency of the times; but if it has just reason to 
believe that they would be unacceptable to those 
who alone can adopt them, and give them effect, the 
opposition will discharge its duty by suggesting 
what it believes ought to be done for the public 
good, 

I know, sir, that I have friends whose partiality | 
has induced them to hope that I would be able to 
bring forward some healing measure for the disor- 
ders which unhappily prevail, that might prove ac- 
ceptable. I wish to God that I could realize this 
hope; but I cannot. The disease is of such an 
alarming character, as to reqtiire mote skill than I 
possess; and [ regret to be compelled to fear that 
there is no effectual remedy but that which isin the 
hands of the suffering patient himself. 

Still, under a deep sense of the obligation to 
which I have referred, I declare that, after the 
most deliberate and anxious consideration of which 
I am capable, I can conceive of no adequate reme- 
dy which does not comprehend a National Bank as 
an essential part. It appears to methata National 
Bank, with such modifications as experience has 
pointed out, and particularly such as would limit 
its profits, exclude foreign influence in the govern- 
ment of it, and give publicity to its transactions, is 
the only safe and certain remedy that can be adopt- 
ed. The great want of the country is, a general 
and uniform currency, and a point of union, a 
sentinel, a regulator of the issues of the local 
banks; and that would be supplied by such an in- 
stitution. : 

Iam not going now to discuss, as an original 
question, the constitutional power of Congress to 
establish a national bank. In human affairs there 
are some questions, and I think this is one, that 
ought to be held as terminated. From several de- 
cisions of Congress affirming the power, the con- 
currence of every other depariment of the Gov- 
ernment, the approbation of the People, the con- 
currence of both the great parties into which the 
country has been divided, and forty years of pros- 
perous experience with such a bank, appear to me 
to settle the controversy, if any controversy is ever 
to be settled. Twenty-two years ago, Mr. Madison, 
whose opposition to the first Bank of the United 
States is well known, in a message to Congress, 
said : 

“Waiving the question of the constitutional au- 
thority of the Legislature, to establish an incorpo- 
rated bank, as being precluded, in my judgment, 
by repeated recognitions, under varied cireumstan- 
ces, of the validity of such an institution, in acts of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of 
the Government, accompanied by indications, in 
different modes, of a correspondence of the general 
will of the naticn; the proposed bank does not ap- 
pear to be calculated to answer the purpcses of re- 
viving the public credit, of providing a national 
medium of circulation, and of aiding the Treasury 
by facilitating the indispensable anticipations, of 
revenue, and by affording to the public more dura-, 
ble loans.” 

To all the considerations upon which he then 
relied, in treating it as a settled question, are now 
to be added two distinct and distant subsequent ex- 
pressions of the deliberate opinion of a republican 
Congress, two solemn decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, twenty years of suc- 
cessful experience, and disastrous consequences 
quickly following the discontinuance of the bank. 

I have been present, as a member of Congress, 
on the occasion of the terminatien of the charters 
of both the Banks of the United States; took part 
in the discussion to which they gave rise, and had 
an opportunity of extensively knowing the opin- 
ions of members; and I declare my deliberate con- 
viction that, upon neither was there one-third of the 
members 1n ether House who entertained the opin- 
ion that Congress did not possess the constitutional 
power to charter a bank. 

But it is contended, that, however indispensavie 
a Bank of the United States may be to the restora- 
tion of the prosperity of the country, the President’s 
opinion against it opposes an insuperable obstacle 
to the establishment of such an institution. It will 
indeed be unfortunate if the only measure which 
can bring relief to the People, should be prevented 
by the Magistrate, whose elevated station should 
render him the most anxious man in the nation to 

redress existing grievances. 
The opinion of the President which is relied 
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upon, is, that contained in his celebrated letter to 
the Hon. S. Williams, and that which is expressed 
in the message before us. I must say, with all pro- 
per deference, that no man, prior to or after his 
election to the Chief Magistracy, has a right to 
say, in advance, that he would not approve of a 
} articular bill, if it were passed by Congress. An 
annunciation of such a purpose is premature, and 
contrary to the spirit, if not the express provision 
of the constitution. According to that instrument, 
the participation of the President in the legislative 
power—his right to pass upon a bill—is subsequent, 
and not previous, t6 the deliberations of Congress. 
The constitutional provision is, that, when a bill 
shall have passed both Houses, it shall be present- 
ed to the President for his approval er rejection 
His right to pass upon it, results from the presenia- 
tion of the bill, and is not aequired until it is pre- 
sented. What would be thought of the judge who, 
before a cause is brought before the ceurt, should 
announce his iwtention to decide in favor of a 
named party ? Or of the Senate, which shares the 
appointing power, if it shoald, before a nomination 
of a particular individual is made for an office, pass 
a resolution that it would not approve the nomina- 
tion of that individual 7 

It is clear that the President places his repug~- 
nance to a Bank of the United States, mainly upon 
the ground that the popular will has been twice 
“solemnly and unequivocally expressed * against it. 
In this, I think the President is mistaken. Thetwo 


-oecasions to which he is understood to refer, are 


the eleetion of Gens Andrew Jackson in 1832, and 
in his own election in 1836. Now, as to the first, 
there was not, before it took place, any unequivocal 
expression ef the opinion of the lase President 
against a national bank. ‘There was, in fact, a con- 
trary expression. Jn the veto message, President 
Jackson admitted the public convenience of a bark ; 
stated that he did not find in the renewed charter 

such modifications as could secure his approbation, 
and added that, fhe had been — ‘o, he could 
have furnished the model of a bank that would 
answer the purposes of such an imstitatiqn. In sup- 
porting his re election, therefore, the People did not 
intend, by the exercise of their suffrage, to deprive 
themselves of a national bank. Of the centrary, if 
is within my own knowledge, that many voted for 
him who believed in the necessity of a bank quite as 
muchas I do. And I am perfectly persuaded that 
thousands and tens of thousands sustained his re- 
election under the full expectation that a national 
bank would be established during his second term. 

Nor, sir, can I think that the election of the pres- 

ent Chief Magistrate onght to be taken as evidence 
that the People are againsta bank. The mosi that 
fairly can be asserted is, that he was elected, the 
expression of his opinion in the letter to Mr. Wil- 
liams notwithstanding. The question of the elec- 
tion of a Chief Magistrate is a complex question, 
and one of compensations and comparmon. A\il 
his opinions, all his qualifications are taken into 
consideration, and compared with those of his com- 
petitors. And nothing more is decided by the Peo- 
ple than that the person elected is preferred arnongst 
the several candidates. ‘hey take him as a man 
takes his wife, for better for worse, with all the good 
and bad opinions and qualities which he possesses. 
You might as well argue that the election of a 
particular person to the office of Chief Magis- 
trate implies that his figure, form, aad appearance 
exhibit the standard of human perfection, as to con- 
tend that it sanctions and approves every opinion 
which he may have publicly expressed on public 
affairs. Ii is somewhat ungratefal to the People to 
suppose that the particular opinion of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, in regard to a Bank of the United States, con- 
stituted any, mech less the chief recommendation 
of him to their suffrages. {t would be more honor- 
zble to him and to them to suppose that it proceeded 
from his emirent abilities, and his distinguished 
services at home and abroad. If we are te lok 
beyond them and beyond him, many believe that 
the most influential cause of his election was the 
endorsement ef that illustrions predecessor, in 
whose footsteps he stands pledged to follow. 

No, sir, no: the simple and naked qnestion of a 
bank or no Bank of the United States, was not sub- 
mitted to the People and “twice solemnly and 
unequirocally” decided against by them. I firmly 
believe that if such a question were new svb- 
mitted to them, the response of a vast majority 
would be in the affirmative. I hope, however, that 
no bank will be established or proposed, nnlees there 
shall be aclear and undisputed majority of the Peo. 
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le and of the States in favor of such an institution. 

{there be one wanted, and an uneguivocal mani- 
festation be made of the popular will that it is de- 
sired, a bank will be established. ‘Che President's 
opposition to it is founded principally upon the pre- 
sumed opposition of the People. Let them demon- 
strate that he is mistaken, and he will not separate 
himself from them. He is wo good a democrat, 
and the tenor of his whole life shows that, whatever 
other divorces he may recommend, the last that he 
would desire wou:d be one between him and the 
Peopie. Should this not prove to be the case, and 
ifa majorly should not exist ulficiently large to 
pass a bank charier in spite of the veto, the ultimate 
remedy will remain to the People to change their 
rulers, if thew rulers will not change their opinions, 

But, during this debate, it has been contended 
that the establishinent of a new Bank of the United 
States would aggravate existing distresses; and that 
the specie necessary to put it In operation could not 
be obtained without prejudice to the local banks. 

W hat is the retiet for which all hearis are now 
so anxiously throbbing? [i is to putthe banks again 
in motion; to restore exchanges, and revive the 
drooping business of the country.« And what are 
the obstacles? They are, first, the foreign debt, and, 
secondly, a want of confidence. If the banks were 
to reopen their vaults, it is apprehended that the 
specie would immediately be exported to Europe to 
discharge the foreign debt. Now, if a Bank of the 
United States were established, with a suitable cap- 


ital, the stock of that bank uself would form one of 
; and an amount of 


the best subjects ol remittance 
it equal to what remains of the foreign debt would 
probably be remitted, fetaining at home or drawing 
from abroad the equivalent in specie. 

A great, if not the greatest existing evil is the 
want of contidence, not merely in the Government, 
but in the distant banks, and between the banks 


themselves. There is no tie or connexion binding 
them together, and they are offen suspicious of each 


other. ‘To this want of confidence among the 
banks themselves, is to be ascribed that extraordi- 
nary derangement in the excha > ges of the country. 
How otherwise can we aceount for the fact that the 
paper of the banks of Mississippi cannot now be 
exchanged against the paper of the banks of Loui- 
siana, without a discount in the former of ten or fif- 
teen per cent.; nor that of the banks of Nashville, 
without a discount of eight or ten per cent. against 
the paper of the banks 
Kentucky? It is manifest that, whatever may be 
the medium of circulation, whether it be inconverti- 
ble paper and specie, sup; 
the rates of exchange im th cases ought to be 
nearly the same. But, in times like these, no bank 
will allow its funds to accumulate, by the operations 
of exchange, at points where no present use can be 
mare of them. 

Now, if a Bank of the United States were esta- 
blished, with a proper capital, and it were made the 
sule depository of the public moneys 


sing confidence to exist, 


, and its notes 
were receivable in all Government dues, it might 
commence operations forthwith, with a small 
amount of specie, perhaps not more than two mil- 
ions. ‘That sum would probably be drawn from 
ihe community, Where it is now hoarded and dor- 
mant; or if it were taken even from the local banks, 
they would be more than compensated in the secu- 
rity which they would enjoy, by the remittance of 
the stock of the new bank to Europe, as a substitute 
for their specie 

Such a new bank, once commencing business, 
would form a rallying point; confidence would re- 
vive, exchanges be again regulated, and-the basiness 
and prosperity of the country be speedily restored. 
And it is by no means ceriain that there would be 
any aciual augmeniation of the banking capital of 
the country, for it is highly probable that the agzre- 
gate amount of unsound banks, whieh can never 
resume specie paymenis, would be quite equal to 
that of the new bank 

An anxiliary resolution might be adopted with 
salutary effect, similar to that which was adopted 
in 1816, offering to the State banks, as a motive Lo 
resume specie payments, that their paper should be 
received for the public dues; or, as their number 
has since that period greatly increased, to make the 
motive more operative, the offer might be confined 
to one or two banks in each Siate known to be trust- 
worthy. Let them anda Bank of the United States 
commence specie payments, and all the other 
sound banks would be constrained, by the united 
force ot public opinion and the law, to follow the 
example, 
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If, in contrasting the two periods of 1817 and 
1837, some advantages for the resumption of specie 
payments existed at the former epoch, others, which 
distinguish the present, greatly preponderate. At 
the first, there were none, except the existence of a 
public debt, and a smaller number of banks. But 
then an exhausting war had wasted our means. 
Now we have infinitely greater wealth; our re- 
sources are vastly more developed and increased ; 
our popalation nearly doubled; our knowledge of 
the disease much better; and, what is of the utmost 
importance, a remedy, if applied now, would be 
administered in a much earlier stage of the dis- 
order. 

A general currency, of sound and uniform value, 
is necessary to the well-being of all parts of the 
confederacy; but it is indispensable to the interior 
States. The seaboard States have each of them 
banks, Whose paper freely circulates within their 
respective limits, and serves all the purposes of 
their business and commerce at their capitals, and 
throughout their whole extent. ‘The variations, in 
the value of this paper, in passing through those 
States, from one commercial metropolis to another, 
are not ordinarily very great. 
the interior, to come to the Atlantic cities to pur- 
chase our supplies of foreign and domestic com- 
modities, Without a general medium? The paper 
of our own banks will not be received but at a ru- 
inous discount. We want a general currency, 
which will serve at home, and enable us to carry 
on our accustomed trade with our brethren of the 
Atlantic States. And sucha currency we havea 
right to expect. 

1 do not arrogate to myself a right to speak for 
and in behalf of all the western States; but as a 
Senator from one of them, I am entitled to be heard. 
This Union was formed to secure certain general, 
but highly important, objects, of which the common 
defence, commerce, and a uniform currency, were 
leading ones. 
more importance than that of currency. Nowhere 
is the attachment to the Union more ardent than in 
those States; but if this Government should neg- 
lect to perform its duty, the value of the Union will 
become impaired, and its very existence, in process 
of time, may become endangered. [ do believe, 
that, between a sound general currency, and the 
preservation of the Union itself, in full vigor and 
pertect satety, there is the most intimate connexion. 

If, Mr. President, the remedies which I have 


suggested were successful, at a former period of 


our history, there is eVery reason to hope that they 
would again prove efficacious; but let me suppose 
that they should not, and that some unknown cause, 
which could not then, should now, thwart their op- 
eration, we should have, in any event, the consola- 
tion of knowing that we had endeavored to profit 
by the lessons of experience, and if they failed, we 
should stand aequitted in the judgment of the Peo- 
ple. ‘They are heartily tired of visionary schemes 
and wild experiments. They wish to get out of the 
woods, into which they have been conducted, back 
to the plain, beaten, wide road, which they had be- 
fore trodden. ' 

How, and when, witheut such measures as I 
have suggested, are the State banks to resume 
specie payments? They never can resume with- 
out concert; and concert springs from confidence ; 
and confidence from knowledge. But what knowl- 
edge can eight hundred banks, scattered over our 
vast territory, have of the actual condition of each 
other? It is in vain that statements of it be peri- 
odically published. It depends, at last, mainly 
upon the solvency of the debtors to the bank; and 
how, whenever their names are not known, can 
that be ascertained ? 

Instead of coming to the aid of these prostrate 
institutions, and assisting them by a mild and pa- 
rental exercise of your power, in a mode sanctioned 
and approved by experience, you propose to aban- 
don them and the country totheir fate. Yon pro- 
pose worse: to discredit their paper; to distrust 
them even as special depositories; and to de- 
nounce against them all the pains and penalties of 
bankruptcy. 

How, and when, will they resume specie pay- 
ments? Never, as far as my information extends, 
have exertions been greater t!an those which the 
banks have generally made to open again their 
vanits. It is wonderful that the community should 
have been able to bear, with so much composure 
and resignation, the prodigious curtailments which 

*have been made. Confidence re-established, the 
foreign debt extinguished, and a national institution 


But how are we, of 


To the interior States, none is of 





created, most of them could quickly resam 
payments. Some of them, urged by a hi 
of probity, and smarting under severe reproach 
will no doubt make the experiment of resuming 
and continuing payment in specie. They ma 
even go ona while; but without the c0-operat J 
of the State banks generally, and without the . ; 
operation of a national bank, it is to be apprehend. 
ed that they will be again seized with a paralysj. 
It is my deliberate conviction, that the preservatios 
of the existence of the State banks themselves as 
pends upon the institution of a national bank’ kt 
is aS necessary to them as the Union is to the wel. 
fare of the States in our political system. Withon, 
it, no human being can foresee when we shall 
emerge from the difficulties which surround Us 
It has been my fortune several times to see the 
country involved in great danger ; bat never before 
have I beheld it encompassed with any more men. 
acing and portentous. : 
Entertaining the views which I have presented 
it may be asked why I do not at once propose the 
establishment of a national bank. I have already 
adverted to the cause. Constituted as Congres 
now is, I know that such a proposition would be 
defeated ; and that it would be therefore useless tg 
make it. I do not desire to force upon the Senate 
or upon the country, against its will, if I could, my 
opinion, however sincerely and strongly entertain. 
ed. If a national bank be established, its stability 


© specie 
gh sense 


“and its utility will depend upon the general eon. 


viction which is felt of its necessity. And until 
such a conviction is deeply impressed upon the 
People, and clearly manifested by them, it would 
in my judgment, be unwise even to propose a bank 

Ot the scheme of the Senator trom Virginia 
(Mr. Rives,) I think now as I thought in 1834, | 
do not believe that any practicable connexion of 
State banks can supply a general currency, be a 
safe depository of the public moneys, or act eificient. 
ly asa fiscal agent of the General Government, 
1 was not then opposed to the State banks in their 
proper sphere. I thought that they could not be 
relied upon to form exclusively a banking system 
for the country, although they were essential’ paris 
of a general system. 

The amendment of the Senator, considered as q 
measure to bring about the resumption of specie 
payments so much desired, I think must fail. The 
motive which it holds out of the receivability, ip 
all payments to the Government, of the paper of 
aah banks as may resume by a given day, coupled 
with the conditions proposed, is wholly inadequate, 
It is an offer to eight hundred banks; and the rey- 
enue, payment of which, in their notes, is held out 
as the inducement, amounts to some twenty or 
twenty-five millions. ‘To entitle them to the incon- 
siderable extension of their circulation, which 
would result from the credit given by Government 
to the paper of all of them, they are required to sub- 
mit to a suppression of all notes below five dollars, 
and, at no very distant period, to all below twenty. 
The enlargement of their circulation, produced by 
making it receivable by Government, would be 
much less than the contraction which would arise 
from the suppression of the prohibited notes. Be- 
sides, if the quality proposed again to be attached 
to the notes of these local banks was insufficient 
to prevent the suspension, how can it be effica- 
cious enough to stimulate a resumption of specie 
payments ? 

I shall, nevertheless, if called upon to give a vole 
between the project of the Administration and the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia, vote for 
the latter, because it is harmless, if it effects no 
good, and looks to the preservation of the State 
banks; whilst the other is fraught with mischiefs, 
as I believe, and tends, if it be not designed, to the 
utter destruction of those institutions. But, prefer- 
ring to either the postponement moved by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, I shall, in the first instance, vote 
for that. 

Such, Mr. President, are the views which I en- 
tertain on the present state of our public affairs. It 
is with the deepest regret that I can perceive 00 
remedy, but such as is in the hands of the People 
themse!ves. Whenever they shall impress upon 
Congress a conviction of that which they wish ap- 
plied, they will obtain it, and not before. In the 
mean time, let us go home, and mix with and con- 
sult our constituents. And do not, [ entreat you, 
let us carry with us the ae reproach, that our 
measures here display a selfish solicitude for the 
Government itself, but a cold and heartless insensi- 
bility to the sufferings of a bleeding people. 
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SPEECH OF MR. KING, 


Or Georcia. 
[As reported in the National Intelligeacer.} : 

In Senate, September 23, 1837—On the bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositaries, in certain 
cases, on public officers. 

Mr. KING said that he had not intended to ad- 
dress the Senate on the subject before it until yes- 
vrday evening. He had great difficulty in making 
up his mind between the projects urged by different 
ventlemen, and, as he was not satisfied with either 
ef them, he had thought it best to postpone the sub- 
ect till the regular session, and offer some re- 
wnarks in explanation of his reasons for doing so. 

Two plans where (he said) urged upon the Se- 
nate; one reported by the Committee on Finance, 
4S proposed to be amended by the Senator from 
South Carolina; the other the State bank system, 
which had already been tried, and failed. 

As to the last, various apologies had been made 
here and elsewhere, for its failure; and it had been 
insisted that it had not had a fair trial, and, there- 
fore, could not be said properly to have failed. 
The most able and ingenious advocates and apolo- 
gists of this system that he had heard were his 
frends from Virginia and New York. If they had 
not succeeded in convincing the Senate that the 
system Should be re-adopted, (with the modifica- 
tions proposed,) conviction might be considered as 
hopeless. He certainly agreed with them, that the 
sysiem had not had a fair trial. The pets had cer- 
ainly had a hard time of it under their Executive 
patron; but he had never had confidence in them 
from the beginning, and, in truth, the system had 
never succeeded for ons moment. The history of 
the world furnished no instance in which an admi- 
nisiralive Measure, so vitally interesting to the 
whole community, had been so long sustained by 
asystem of mere assumption, deception, and pui- 
fing. Business men were rarely deceived by these 
means; but a large portion of the people were less 
informed, and believed the statements which were 
from time to time imposed upon them. Why, 
(said Mr. K.) I lately saw in one of the numerous 
apologetic essays on this subject, (even when the 
exchanges had got into such confusion as to render 
itimpossible to deceive any body,) that the system 
had been one of the most beautiful in its operation 
ever devised by the wisdum of man. The author 
regretted very much that he was not entitled to any 
share of the honor of having first conceived it; 
which honor was all due to the great financial 
wsiom of the ex-President. The fruits of this 
mighty conception had, however, been blasted by 
he stupidity of Congress, who had passed, contra- 
ty to the known will of the Executive, the obnoxious 
measure for the distributive deposite with the 
States in June, 1836. A beautiful system, truly, 
for the admininistration of the public finances, that 
should wither at a hint that we should want a 
portion of the public treasure in quarterly instal- 
ments; the first becoming due more than siz months 
wad. Put, (said Mr. K.) unfortunately, this bill 
was passed rather too late to afford even a pretext 
to the advocates of the late President’s experiment. 
Istate to the Senate as a fact coming within my 
own knowledge, that before the distribution bill was 
passed or talked of, the president of a southern insti- 
‘ation passed through this city, with a large amount 
oi specie in his possession, on his way to New 
York, there to purchase southern and southwestern 
exchanges. The same operation had been made 
by others. Was such au operation ever made or 
dréamed of during the existence of the Bank of 
the United States before the withdrawal of its 
branches? A beautiful system of exchanges, this, 

Which would lead men a thousand miles from home 
0 shave the commercial paper of their neighbors. 
Here are the evidences of the fulfilment of the 
Promises, that the experiment would give us a bet- 
rcurrency, safer depositories, and a “‘cheaper’* sys- 
‘er ofexchanges. The local banks, whilst the 
deposites in their vaults were large; the currency 
*xpanding; and speculation furnishing demands 
money every where and credits every where, 
Mm ‘Torded exchanges tolerably well between the most 
= mmercial points; bat the moment these causes 
ceased to operate, and the branches of the United 
States Bank were withdrawn, the exchanges fell 
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into the utmost confusion, and evety pretension af- 
ter this that they were furnishing exchanges as 
cheaply “as the United States Bank ever did,” 
has been mere assumption, and not calculated to 
deceive any business man inthe community. Sir, 
(said he,) I have gone to the very counters of these 
banks ané asked for exchange at the published 
rates. The answer generally was, that, “if they 
were drawing,” they would sell at the published 
prices, but they rarely had any to sell. 

Now, sir, what kind of a profit do you suppose 
could have induced the strange operation I have 
described? Ihave been informed it frequently 
amounts to 15 and 17 per cent. sometimes less, but 
always enormous. The operation, if I understand 
it, was this: A bill was purchased in New York on 
the debtor of the drawer in the South or West, or 
Southwest, at a discount of from 4 to 6 per cent. 
and perhaps sometimes higher. If the bill were 
paid, the purchaser (being established between the 
drawer and drawee) again sold a bill drawn on the 
fund, and charged a premium; for these great regula- 
lors were in the habit of shaving in every direction. 
They would buy southern funds at a heavy dis- 
count, and sella bill on it at a heavy premium. 


This was the operation if the bill were paid; but if 


the bill were dishonored, as frequently happened 
before, and nearly always after the adoption of the 
specie circular, the bill went back upon the New 
York drawer with an accumulation of charges, and 
5 per cent. damages for the dishonor. The drawer 


had it to pay, though he had suffered a heavy lo.s 
on the discount. This payment of bill and damages 
furnished the drawer with a northern fund, on 
which he could again draw at a premium of 5 per 
cent. Thus the Senate will see the enormous pro- 
fit that was often made by the discount of a single 


bill. 


preceeding the Ist of March, 1837. 


mately paid them? 


labor. 


of the deposites in 1834. 


taken the control of the finances. 


Mr. K. then proceeded to notice the plan of the 
This he 
looked upon as a new experiment, though it had 
been alleged to be otherwise by the Senator from 
we were 


committee as proposed to be amended. 


Missouri. The Senator insisted that 
ahead of our destiny, and ought to go back to the 
gloricus days of the Roman empire to learn lessons 


on finance and politicaleconomy. ‘This plan was 
strongly recommended as having been that under 
which the Romau questors made their mi/d exac- 
It was also recommended 
most warmly by the Senator, because it was that 


tions from the people. 


under which the war levies of Napoleon were 
made, and the finances of Spain and Turkey col: 


lected and disbursed. Upon the first recommenda- 
tion, the Senator had given us a most eloquent dis- 
course upon Roman heroism, bloody battles, and 
He had spoken of the 
great pleasure with which he read Roman history 
on these subjects, and the delight with which he 
contemplated the renown of this great people. 


the levies of the questors. 



















It was from exchanges, added to other profits, 
Mr. Kine said, that aceounted for the enormous 
profits and heavy dividends that had been made by 
some of the banks, some of which he mentioned 
to have been prodigious within fourteen months 
Where did 
these enormous profits come from, and who ulti- 
Why, they were shaved from 
the hard earnings of the industrious classes, being 
clearly a tax on the circulation of the products of 


Mr. K. said he would not detain the Senate by 
going fully into the capabilities of the State bank 
system to perform the services promised by it. He 
stood upon firm ground on this subject. His friends 
could not charge him with change or inconsistency 
in this matter; and, as was well known, he had 
generally predicted, step by step, the consequences 
that would follow from the financial experiments 
that had afflicted the country, beginning with that 
unfortunate and unnecessary measure, the removal 
It would be seen that he 
had no strong predilection for the State bank depo- 
site system, though he admitted that it might have 
done, and still could do, much better than hereto- 
fore, if the Executive would consent to let it alone, 
and cease the continual interferences by which the 
banks have been tormented, and the commerce of 
the country deranged, ever since the Executive had 
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Senate. 

Well, Mr. K. said he had read some Roman history 
too, though certainly not as good a historian as his 
friend froa. Missouri. But if any thing in Roman 
history had made a strong impression upon his re- 
publican mind, it was the heartless cruelty, the 
unfeeling rigor, and pitiless tyranny with which 
exactions were made upon the people by the Ro- 
man questors; and, unfortunately for the Senator’s 
Roman precedent, when these exactions had been 
made by plundering the Roman people and pro- 
vinces to support heroism in the trade of conquer- 
ing and plundering the rest of mankind, these exac- 
tions were deposited with Roman bankers appointed for 
the purpose. 

As the Roman precedent was not found exactly 
satisfactory to Mr. K. he proceeded to notice the 
system so warmly recommended as the plan of that 
great democrat and ardent lover ef liberty and free 
institutions, the Emperor Napoleon. His friend 
from Missouri had stated that when the Emperor 
mounted the throne of power, he found the State 
coffers empty, or nearly so; but in a short time they 
were filled to overflowing. Thereupon the Senator 
produced a book, or a document, to prove the im- 
portant fact. The fact was not doubted; but how 
were these wonders of finance accomplished? Let 
his impoverished country, and the blood and tears 
of unhappy Germany, answer the question. How- 
ever, perhaps the financiering of this great econo- 
mist was strongly recommended from the fact that 
the largest and most timely accession to his finances 
was made by the robbery of a bank; and that, too, a 
bank belonging to one of the freest and most com- 
mercial cities of Europe.* 

Mr. K. said he saw nothing in these imperial 
precedents, ancient or modern, very applicable or 
very captivating; and as he saw nothing in the 
happy and prosperous condition of the people of 
those free and commercial nations, Turkey and 
Spain, to excite his envy, he would rather consider 
this as a new and untried experiment, and digest it 
a little better before it was adopted. Mr. K. added, 
that the system was already in operation, as the 
changes propoxed did not alter essentially the spe- 
cie system adopted by the Executive since the sus- 
pension of specie payments. The postponement 
would give us alittle more time to observe the 
workings of the system, and ascertain the wishes 
of the people. He was glad to see the finances re- 
stored to Congress, their lawful guardian, on al- 
most any terms; but really they were in such a 
worthless ant ragged condition, from Executive 
manipulation, that it was difficult to say what dis- 
position had better be made of them, 

Mr. K. said he doubted whether he ought to de- 
tain the Senate to say any thing upon the causes of 
the present distress, which had called Congress 
together. As this subject had been dwelt upon, 
however, by every speaker who had preceded him, 
and was certainly of great importance to the coun- 
try, it was perhaps the duty of every member to 
give his views upon the subject. The subject, said 
he, is too important to be trifled with. It comesto 
the doors and dwellings, and reaches the bread and 
business, of every citizen, of every condition; and 
I shall give my views, however unwillingly, unin- 
fluenced by all personal friendships and party asso- 
ciations. Unless we ascertain the causes which 
have so strangely brought the country into its pre- 
sent distressed condition, in a time of profound 
peace, we shall neither know how to apply present 
remedies nor avoid similar evils in future. 

Mr. K. then said he had not the slightest doubt 
that our difficulties were owing entirely to the un- 
fortunate, policy and violent reasures of the Exec- 
utive in relation to the finances for several years 
past. This was the only cause, and this was abun- 
dantly sufficient. Mr. K. said he could prove this 
to any one who would not shut his eyes to facts, 
and close his understanding against correct infor- 
mation on the subject. He had felt and expressed 
his astonishment when he first read the President’s 
Message, at the statements of the President in rela- 
tion to these causes; and he had been equally 
astonished at hearing his friends from Connecticut 
and North Carolina adopt these statements, and 
take them as admitted truths. The President was 
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entirely mistaken in these statements, and to allow 
them to remain uncorrected would only continue to 
obseure and mystify the subject. 

For the better understanding of the subject, he 
would read the passages alluded to. Mr. K. then 
read the passages which follow: 

“ However unwilling any of our citizens may 
heretofore have been to assign to these causes the 
chief instrumentality in producing the present state 
of things, the developments subsequently made, 
and the actual condition of other commercial coun- 
tries, must, as it seems to me, dispel all remaining 
doubts upon the subject. It has since appeared 
that evils, similar to those suffered by ourselves, 
have been experienced in Great Britain, on the 
Continent, and, indeed, throughout the commercial 
world; and tbat in other countries, as well as in our 
own, they have been uniformly produced by an 
undue enlargement of the boundaries of wade, 
prompted, as withus, by unprecedented expansions 
of the systems of credit. A reference to the amount 
of banking capital, and the issues of paper credits 
put in circulation in Great Britain, by banks, and 
in other ways, during the years 1834, 1835, and 
1836, will show an augmentation of the paper cur- 
rency there, as much disproportioned to the real 
wants of trade, as in the United States. With this 
redundancy of the paper currency, there arose in 
that country also a spirit of adventurous specula- 
tion, embracing the whole range of human enter- 
prise. Aid was profusely given to projected im- 
provements; large investments were made in fo- 
reign stocks and loans; credits for goods were 
granted, with unbounded liberality, to merchants 
in foreign countries; and all the means of acquir- 
ing and employing credit were put in active opera- 
tion, and extended, in their effects, to every depart- 
ment of business, and to every quarter of the globe. 
The reaction was proportioned in its violence to 
the extraordinary character of the events which 
preceded it. The commercial community of Great 
Britain were’ subjected to the greatest difficulties, 
and their debtors in this country were not only 
suddenly deprived of accustomed and expected cre- 
dits, but called upon for payments, which, in the 
actual posture of things here, could only be made 
through a general pressure, and at the most ruin- 
ous sacrifices. 

“In view of these facts, it would scem impossi- 
ble for sincere inquirers after truth to resist the 
conviction, that the causes of the revulsion in both 
countries have been substantially the same. Two 
nations, the most commercial in the world, enjoy- 
ing but recently the highest degree ef apparent 
prosperity, and maintaining with each other the clos- 
est relations, are suddenly, in a time of profound 
peace, and without any great national disaster, 
arrested in their career, and plunged into a state of 
embarrassment and distress. In both countries we 
have witnessed the same redundancy of paper 
money, and other facilities of credit; the same spi- 
rit of speculation; the same partial successes; the 
same difficalties and reverses; and, at length, nearly 
the same overwhelming catastrophe. The most 
material difference between the results in the two 
countries has only been, that, with us, there has 
also occurred an extensive derangement in the fis- 
cal atfairs of the Federal and State Gov rninents, 
occasioned by the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks.” 

Now, that over-banking, over-issuing, &c. as 
mentioned by the President, have been operating 
causes, is only acommon belief. But where did 
they originate, and who produced them? That is 
the first question. Andhere Mr. K. stated that 
the President was mistaken in every fact assumed by 
him to excu/pate our own Government from the charge 
of being the original cause of the mischief. Other 
countries have been suffering “no evils similar to 
those suffered by ourselves,” except those which they 
have suffered by their connections with, and losses by, 
us. And ‘‘a reference to the amount of banking 
capital, and the issues of paper credits, put in cir- 
culation in Great Britain, &c. during the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836,” will not “show an aug- 
mentation of the paper currency there, as much 
disproportioned to the real wants of trade as in the 
United States.” 
general rise of prices; nor do we witness “in both 


Nor has there been in England any’ 
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counties the same redundancy of paper money, 
and other facilities of credit,” or the “the same 
spirit of speculation.”” These positions of the Pre- 
sident are entirely erroneous, and the facts he sup- 
poses have not a shadow of existence. 

He said he did not, of course, make these contra- 
dictions in an offensive sense, or in a way disre- 
spectful to the President. He had been in favor 
of his election, and did not regret it. He more- 
over believed him to be a man of patriotism and 
integrity, as well as intelligence, and he hoped to 
be able to support his administration. But if he 
was (as he was doubtless) a “sincere inquirer after 
trath,” he would be glad to be corrected in views 
calculated to deceive the people, and divert their 
minds from the true agency by which they have 
been overwhelmed. The President’s “difference,” 
in fact, ought to have shown him where the fault 
lay. He states that one nation has become bank- 
rupt. The other sustained itself, and is now near- 
ly recovered. Why this “ difference?” Why, 
simply because ours is the distress of the DEBTOR un- 
able to pay the debt; Tuxirs is the distress of the CRE- 
pitor for want of the money due him. The cre- 
ditor of a bankrupt is frequently much injured for 
want of his money, but it does not necessarily follow 
that he also fails. And in nocase is he also charge- 
able with the follies and extravagances that brought 
about the disaster. He may have been too confiding, 
but there his fault ends. The injudicious prodigal, 
with bad advisers, may centract debts, multiply 
obligations, make experiments, and become em- 
barrassed and bankrupt. The confiding neighbor 
who trusted him too far, may feel sensibly the 
want of his debt, be obliged to curtail his expenses, 
or otherwise economize for a while; but, being the 
creditor, and therefore most likely the richer of the 
two, he is not so likely to be ruined. [Here Mr. 
K. read an extract of a letter from a gentleman of 
Liverpool, stating that “there is no distress in Eng- 
land except that which grows out of American con- 
nections; and that is passing off, though much of 
the debt remains unpaid.”] England, we are told 
from all quarters, is now easy, and, with an abun- 
dance of capital, prepared to make investments, 
and engage in new enterprises. Yet a mere check to 
the lavish accommodations of the capitalist, by the em- 
barrassment of his debtor, is analogized with the ul- 
most complacency to the prostrate and helpless condition 
of his bankrupt debtor himself!! 

Those, he said, who insisted that the national 
distreis could not have been occasioned by the acts 
of our own Executive, because there had been 
some distress in those commercial nations with 
whom we trade, put him in mind of that great 
philosopher who stumped his toe in the darkness 
of midnight, and railed out against the sun for not 
shining in the night instead of the day; alleging, as 
the result of his most profound observation, that 
there was light enough in the day without him. 
They confounded canse and consequence, and lost 
all connection between them, It never occurred 
to the philosopher that the sun might itself be the 


cause of light, and these gentlemen cannot see our - 


own agency in producing this embarrassment 
abroad, though the one agency is just about as 
plain as the other. 

Mr. K. said he would try and remove the diffi- 
culty of those who felt so much embarrassment on 
this subject by proving— 

1. That there had been no redundancy of the 
currency in England between 1834 and 1837; but, 
on the contrary, the value of money during this period 
had greatly increased, by the increase of national 
wealth, whilst currency remained about stationary. 

2. That there had been in England no national 
over-trading, and that her exchanges had been de- 
preciated by receiving our credit in exchange for her 
cash and commodities. 

3. That our extraordinary, but speculative, de- 
mand for the products of English labor had created 
some activity, especially to the manufacturing in- 
teresis. Our increased demand for the products of 
their labor, counteracting our unnatural credit de- 
mand for their money also; and, thereby, only 
maintaining prices which otherwise (so far from a specu- 
lative rise) would have been depreciated by an apprecia- 
tion ef money. 

‘These propositions, Mr. K. said, would rather 


Senate, 


astonish those who hed taken it for granted, withoy 
inquiry, that, by some magical fatality the whole 
world had been guilty of folly similar to our ow . 
and visited with similar punishment. But if - 
would take leave of mere assumptions, oon 
speeches, party presses, and vagrant conjecture, 
and be content with the plain evidence of the; 
senses, he thought he would maintain every pro 2 
sition to the satisfaction of all who would listen , 
him. 

On the first proposition, let us see whether “a 16. 
ference to the amount of banking capital, &e. in 
Great Britain, during the years 1834, 1835 ‘aad 
1836, will show an augmentation of paper currene 
there as much disproportioned to the wants of trade 
as in the United States.” 

Mr. K. then read the following table, (prepare 
from official statements) 
Circulation of the Bank of England, joint stock, ang 

privale banks. 


Bank of Eng. Joint stock. Private. — Tota) 
January, 1833, 18,318,000 1,315,000 8,836,000 28,469,099 
1834, 18,377,000 1,258,000 8,733,000 28.568. 09) 
1835, 18,100,000 2,185,000 8,231,000 28.519 009 
1836, 17,427,000 3,095,000 8,357,000 28,875,999 
1837, 17,868,000 = 3,755,000 7,258,000 28.58) 199 


The foregoing table is made from the February 
monthly returns of the Bank of England, and the 
December to March quarterly returns of the joint 
stock and private banks, as being the most likely 
way to approximate to the aggregate for the month 
of January. The original official returns were 
before him, Mr. Kine said, and were at the service 
of any gentleman; and the monthly and tri. 
monthly variation in the entire circulation was so 
trifling that it was scarcely worth naming. [| 
would be seen, from the above table, that the entire 
‘augmentation of paper currency” in England 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, the period 
mentioned by the President, was only £323,000, 
or about one-third of one per cent. on the currency, 
estimating the whole currency of England at 
£200,000,000; and the entire “ augmentation” 
during 1833 to 1836 inclusive, (commencing one 
year earlier,) was only £412,000, or not quite one- 
half of one per cent. on the whole currency, and 
about one and a half per cent. on the paper circu- 
lation. Now let us see whether this increase js 
“ similar to our own,” during the same period. 

Mr. Kine then presented a statement, which he 
believed to be as accurate as it could be made by a 
collection and continuation of the returns of local 
banks up to Ist January, 1837. It was more likely 
to be an under than an over estimate, from the 
great difficulty of finding new banks and gelling 
statements of their issues. The following is the 
statement: 

On the Ist of January in the following years, the 
state of the banks was this: 





Capital. Loans.|Bills in Depo-lLiahiitis 
circu- | sites. on bills 
Numberof lation. | deposites. 


banks. 
Millions of dollars. 


-_ 


1830, 320} 145 200 61 | 56] 117 
1834, 506; 200 324 95 | 76) 171 
1835, 558) 231 365 104 | 83) 187 
1836, 567) 252 458 140 | 115} 255 
1837, 677} 324 591 186 | 155} 341 


Ce eee eM all 
By the above table, it will be seen that, whet 
we add the estimated amount of specie in 1834 and 
1836, respectively, we find an augmentation of the 
entire currency of nearly ninety-four per ced! 
and an augmentation of paper circulation of near! 
ninety-six per cent. Our own entire currency, 
then, “ during the years 1834, 1835, and 1236, 
has increased nearly ninety-four per cent. and ovt 
paper circulation, during the same period, neatly 
ninety-six per cent.; whilst the entire currency © 
England has increased about one-third of one pe! 
cent. and her paper circulation, during that perio 
having fluctuated a mere trifle at any ume, a0 
sometimes even contracted, is found, at the end of tht 
period mentioned, to have increased only abou! 
one and a half per cent. He had not given hit 


self the trouble to be very minute in the calculé 
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sions above, and had used round numbers; but no 
of authentic materials could vary the result 
more than a mere fraction, and strict accuracy 
would most likely make the comparison more un- 
favorable to the statement of an equal expan- 
= in the two countries during the period re- 
to. 

a eee ef equality, then, we had, for Eng- 
an increase in the entire estimated cur- 
reney of the nation of about one-third of one per 


. United States, an increase cf about ninety- 
four per cent.; ; 

In Engiand, an increase of paper currency of 

pout one and a half per cent.; : 

In the United States, an increase of about ninety- 
six percent. : s 

So much (said Mr. King) for an equal expansion 
of the currency in both countries. As to the 
«other credits,” they were not tangible, but every 
man of any observation must know that on this 
item we should suffer in the comparison more than 
inthe other. Credits were certainly multiplied in 
England, in some districts, by the increase of the 
number of joint-stock banks, by which new con- 
nections were formed, and the number of checks, 
drafts, &c. increased. But the increase of joint- 
stock banks (deducting the private banks melted 
into them) bears no comparison to the increase of 
banks in this country, as we find from official 
statements. The consequent increase of credits, 
though they can not be ascertained with precision 
in either country, may be comparcd by the result. 
The increase of credit in England has been based 
on the same national cash capital, as appears by the 
unchanged quantity of the currency, as exhibited 
by the tables. And that it has not been redundant, 
js unanswerably proven by its having produced no 
general speculative rise of prices. ‘To speak of a 
redundancy of currency or credit, when no specu- 
lative rise in commodities has taken place, is per- 
fect nonsense. Where facts have been stated and 
not proved, I have taken issue, and disproved 
them by facts fully established. "Where facts are 
conjectured, I will presently introduce evidence to 
prove the conjectures groundless, by preving the 
absence of consequences invariably connected with 
them. The only way in which a redundancy of 
currency or credit depreciates foreign exchange, is 
by producing a speculative rise in prices, and a 
consequent over-trading. England has not over- 
aded; on the contrary, she has exported more 
than she imported, and left us enormously in her 
debt. But, whilst she had a large balance against 
us, exchange was against her, and making a con- 
tinual drain upon her bullion! This strange finan- 
cial and commercial anomaly, so embarrassing to 
the English, I will hereafter explain, after having 
completed the proof on the first proposition. 

He then read the evidence of Mr. Gurney, a man 
of so mu@h intelligence and authority on these sub- 
jects as to be called before the joint steck bank com- 
mittee lately appointed by parliament. This wit- 
ness shows remarkable intelligence on the subject 
of finance, but is here strangely embarrassed for 
want of facts, of which he seems entirely ignorant. 
— Mr. K. read the evidence of Mr. Gurney as 
ollows:} 


Evidence of Mr. Gurney before the Committee of Joint 
Stock Banks. 


Q 2592. Has there been any change of late in 
the State of the London money market? 
There has been agradual increase in the value of 


Q 2594. To what do you attribute that altered 
state of the money market in London? 

One cause has been the exportation of bullion to 
foreign countries; but I apprehend the Main cause 
is, the circulating medium existing in Europe and 
the mercantile parte of America (!) is not increased 
10 proportion to the transactions, and that the same 
quantity of circulating medium, or, perhaps, even 
a reduced quantity, has to perform a much larger 
amount of transactions. 

Q 2595. Would not the effect of it, if owing to 
that to which you have alluded, be rather indicated 
in a fall in the money prices of commodities? . 

That is the tendency ef it; but there are conflict- 





ing causes that have marvellously maintained (not 
increased) the value of commodities generally. 

_Mr. Gurney is a bill broker, who procures the 
discount or rediscount of country bills in the Lon- 
don market. He was, therefore, well acquainted 
with the facts, and the subject on which he speaks, 
so far as England was concerned; and he tells us 
that “‘the value of money had gradually increased.” 
And in another part of his evidence he tells us that 
the increase is about 20 percent. He knew this asa 
fact, and in England he was enabled, in some mea- 
sure, to account for it, for he knew that eurrency 
had not increased, whilst, from the progressive in- 
crease of national wealth, commodities and transac- 
tions had. He could, therefore, account for the 
depreciation of exchange, and export of gold to 
America, on no other supposition than that the cur- 
rency of the ‘commercial parts of America” was 
even more contracted and disproportioned to com- 
modites than in England. But why was not the 
appreciation of money “indicated by a fall in the 
money prices of commodities?” Though this was 
the natural “tendency,” .“conflicting causes mar- 
vellously maintained prices.” What were the 
conflicting causes referred to by Mr. Gurney? ‘Evi- 
dently the “increased activity in the manufactur- 
ing districts” by the increased demand for the pro- 
ducts of English labor for American consumption. 
The depreciation of commodities by the appieciation of 
money was counteracted by an appreciation of com- 
modities by an increased demand for them. Though 
the ideas of Mr. Gurney seem clear, he seems, for 
want of facts, to be involved in embarrassment and 
apparent contradiction. That the value of money 
was raised in England by an insufficiency in quan- 
tity, was inconsistent with the exportation of gold, 
unless in America, also, the currency was contract. 
ed. And yet a contraction of the currency in Ame- 
rica was énconsistent with our increased demand for 
English manufactures. Had the witness, however, 
known that, so far from a contraction, our cur- 
rency had expanded near 100 per cent. and that 
exchanges were in our favor whilst there was a 
large balance against us; that we were draining 
them of their gold in defiance of this heavy debt 
and redundant currency; his embarrassment would 
have increased, until he ascertained that we were 
performing all these commercial miracles under a 
new system of finance, by which we exchanged 
our credit for their capital, and, after going in debt 
for alarge commercial balance, borrowed a still 
greater amount, and thereby turned the exchanges 
against them by borrowing their own money. 

Mr. K. further sustained his proposition, and 
strengthened his evidence upon this point by intro- 
ducing official tables from England of some of the 
principal articles of raw produce for English manu- 
factures, &c. entered for home consumption, and 
the official and declared valuation of exports; both 
embracing the period in question, except the official 
valuation for 1837, which he had not been able to 
obtain. 

The following are the tables produced and read 
by Mr. Kina: 

Quantities of several principal articles of raw produce 
of manufactures, &c. entered for home consumption 
_ tm the years ending January 5, respectively, with 
the absolute and proportional increase from 1834 


























to 1837. 

ARTICLES. 1834 1835 1836 1837 
Cotton, Ibs. | 296.497, 167 |308,602,601 |333,043,464|376,950,569 
Silk, raw 4: 3,833,795] 3,346,751) 4,151,008) 4,372,498 

thrown “ 268,367 165,768 254.578 294.934 
Wool | 39,153,463) 41,113,448) 43,119,993) 60,724,794 

Absolute increase. Increase per cent. 
Cotton, lbs. 72,384,168 20.20 nearly 
Silk, raw “1,025,747 30. = do 

thrown «129,166 50. do 
Wool ** 19,611,316 50. do 





Table of the produce and manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain exported to foreign ports, ealculated at the offi- 
cial and declared rate of va!uation. 

Official Valuation. 

1834 1835 1836 
69,633,853 73,495,535 77,932,616 
Increase official value, 5.9. 

Declared Valuation. 

1834 1835 1836 1837 

39,305,512 41,286,594 41,437,123 46,796,937 

Increase declared value, 12.9. 
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By the above official tables, Mr. K. said it would 
clearly appear that the national wealth and indus- 
try had greatly increased, whilst the currency had 
remained about stationary, as previously established. 
Mr. K. thought he had now fully established that 
the currency of England had not been equally ex- 
panded with our own, bat on the contrary there 
had been actually “ta gradua! increase in the value 
of money.” 


The second proposition (Mr. K. said) scarcely 
needed proof, from its close connection with the 
first. He would put the matter at rest, however, 
by the production of evidence that ought to be satis- 
factory to all. This evidence was the perfect agree- 
ment, On this point, of Nr. Horsley Palmer and 
Mr. Kuowles, in their controversy concerning the 
action of the joint stock banks and the conduct of 
the Bank of England. Mr. Palmer, in apologizing 
for the contraction of the bank, and alluding to the 
causes, etc. says: ‘Sit is necessary te state these, as 
they seem, in no degree, to have arisen from over- 
trading or any undue speculative advance in commer- 
cial prices.” Mr. Knowles, however, is not satished 
with this admission; but wishing the fact established 
beyond doubt, he asserts the same thing, and refers to 
the proofs. Mr. Knowles, after proving that the 
legitimate demand for currency had been increased 
by the increase of national wealth, says: “ 4 table 
of prices, had I time to prepare one, would prove 
beyond question that so far from a rise in prices gene- 
rally, in many cases there has been a fall, even with 
decreasing stock; a fact quite incompatible with an 
over-issue and depreciation of the currency. While, 
again, where a rise in prices has taken place, it is 
distinctly referrible to causes prospectively affecting the 
market as to supply.” Some fluctuations were doubt- 
less exhibited in the manufacturing districts in par- 
ticular articles, and especially in articles for Ameri- 
can consumption, which, from the heavy increased 
demand for them, could not be readily supplied by 
existing establishments. ‘This, however, “ is dis- 
tinctly referrible to causes affecting the market as 
to supply,” and was no evidence of a redundancy 
of the circulation. The distinction might always 
be settled by an observation of the following rules: 
that whenever there is a great fluctuation in the 
value of a particular article or commodity, whilst 
the value of the property of the country generally re- 
mains unaffected, we may take it for granted that 
the fluctuation is owing to a change in the relation 
between the demand and supply. For instance, if 
there be a short crop of corn, the supply will fall 
short of the demand, and the price of corn will rise, 
whilst all other commodities may stand firm. This 
rise is occasioned by the change in the relation 
between the supply and demand. But if we find 
the price of every commodity raised to an unusual 
elevation, (as lately in the United S:ates,) we may 
take it for granted that the price is owing to the 
change in the relation between currency and com- 
modities ; in other words, that currency or credit, 
or both, has been greatly increased, and, conse- 
quently depreciated. ‘This partial and loca! fluctua- 
tion, then, where it existed, amounted to nothing, 
as it was trifling and partial, and attributed to a 
fluctuation between supply and demand—a fluc- 
tuation to be found to some extent in all countries, 
and at all times. Doubtless some additional ac- 
tivity was occasioned by our artificial and credit 
demand for manufactures, attended also with an 
increase of manufacturing stock. It was very 
likely, also, some local over-action in the joint 
stock banks was occasioned by the Jarge profits 
they derived from the discount of American secu- 
rities and credits to supply our credit demand for 
money; for under our preposterous system adopted 
in 1834, of importing borrowed money to multiply 
credits upon, we have been willing to take all their 
cash as well as all their commodities, and give 
more than any body else for them, if they would 
only let us have them on credit. These partial 
fluctuations were uncertain and unimportant, and, 
so far as they did exist, if at all, are easily ac- 
counted for, and principally, if not entirely, to be 
attributed to a connection with us. In no view of 
the subject could they be used as evidence of a 
national redundancy of currency or credit, or of a 
national over-trading, neither of which, as we have 
seen, had taken place. 
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Mr. K. said the latter part of the second proposi- 
tion, and the whole of the third, seemed to be 
established by inference from the positions already 
established, and the proofs already adduced. The 
only further proof that could be deemed necessary 
on these points, was to establish the fact, that, at the 
very time we were importing large sums of specie 
under the encouragement of the wise policy of the 
Executive, as it was called, we were enormously 
indebted, not only on a commercial balance, but 
also for money borrewed in the very face of this 
commercial balance against us. 

Mr. K. said, it here again became his unpleasant 
duty to prove that the President was mistaken in 
his estimate of the amount of our foreign debt. It 
was important to notice this mistake with another 
view. We would not act in reference to our true 
situation as debtors, if we believed we owed nothing. 
The President gives the estimate of our foreign 
debt in March last, at thirty millions of dollars. 
The President could have had no unworthy object in 
this under estimate; but still it is a mistake, and 
one that should be noticed and corrected. If the 
estimate of the President were correct, the debt had 
evidently been paid, and over paid. He had seen 
an estimate more than two months ago, which 
seemed reasonable, and probable in all its details, 
which estimated the liquidation of our foreign debt 
since the suspension of specie payments at $32,000,000. 
We had been remitting specie, and exchange, and 
shipping cotton ever since; and he had not the 
slightest idea that we had paid and liquidated in 
different ways, since March last, less than forty- 
five, and peibaps fifty millions of dollars: and yet 
we find the exchanges heavily against us. He 
hoped, then, our banks would not begin to expand, 
and our people to over-trade, on the presumption 
that Europe was indebted to us. 

Mr. K. said no one could pretend to accuracy as 
to the amount of our foreign debt in March last, 
but he thought he could satisfy the Senate, that if 
every species of obligation were taken into account, 
it was much nearer one hundred and thirty than 
thirty millions of dollars. 

Mr. K. then proceeded to furnish the Senate with 
such evidence as he had to offer on this subject. 
In the first place, he took the commercial balance 
alone for the year 1836, as reported by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at upwards of sixty millions. 
lt semed, by the report furnished at this session by 
the Secretary, that he estimated the commercial 
balance which remained as a foreign debt, at over 
thirty milions; and perhaps this statement misled 
the President, who took the Secretary’s commercial 
balance of one year for the entire balance at the 
period referred to. He thought, however, that the 
Secretary was mistaken even as to this commercial 
balance for 1836. He seemed to have deducted 
thirty millionsfrom the sixty (as Mr. K. supposed,) 
for our share of the profits of trade. Mr. K. 
thought nota cent should be deducted. We had it 
from English accounts, and had too much reason 
to believe the fact, that the principal articles 0° 
American exports declined from 30 to 40 per cent, 
between July, 1836, and April, 1837. He believed, 
then, we had lost on our exports the full amount 
of profit, and perhaps more; and that the gross 
amount of balance might safely be estimated as a 
foreign debt against us for the year 1836 alone. 

Mr. K. then preceeded to show the amount of 
money we had borrowed in Europe in the space of 
one year ending in the fallof 1836. As Europe 
owed us nothing on an exchange of commodities, 
of course the amount of specie (beyond that in- 
cluded in the statement ef imports) which we ob- 
tained from them, must have been obtained on 
credit, in some form or other. It was impossible 
to get at any thing like correct official infornation 
on this subject. As there was no duty or prohibi- 
tion either on exports or imports of specie, there 
was but little attention paid to it at custom-houses 
either in Europe or America. Large bankers, 
whose business gives them an interest, as well as 
knowledge of loans and specie shipments, were the 
only class from which much information could be 
obtained, and they rarely knew of any except large 
and notorious transactions. A statement made by 


Mr. Fayott, of Paris, a man of great research and ' 


many opportunities, he believed as much to be 
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relied on as any other. This statement was made 
in the latter part (if hé mistook not) of 1836, and 
ptirported to be an estimate of the specie shipped 
from Europe to America during the year preceding 
the statement. This statement Mr. K. read, as 
follows: 

Statement from Frederick Fayott’s essay, published 
in Paris, in 1836, of the amount of specie ship- 
ped from Europe to America in one year pre- 
vious to the date of the essay. 

England, from documentary evidence, 
say - - - - - £6,041,666 

Holland, two loans, forming together 


£2,500,000, one-halfshippedin specie 1,250,000 
In France, the indemnity 18,000,000 fr. 
and Hottinguer loan 14,000,000, to- 
gether - - - e 4,333,353 
£8,624 ,999 


If the above statement be correct, (and it was 
certainly more likely to be under, than over, the 
true amount,) we had imported near forty millions 
of dollars in one year, besides the indemnity, 
which, if the laws of trade had been allowed a free 
operation, would have been more profitably drawn 
for than imported. Adding the above sum to the 
commercial balance of 60,000,000, and we had 
evidence ofabout 100,000,000, less only the specie 
included in imports. In addition to this, it was well 
known, he said, that we had been issuing credits to 
a greater or less extent, ever since the commence- 
ment of 1834, and the entire foreign debt might 
safely be put down at much more than 100,000,000 
in March last. The debt being established, it fol- 
lows that the state of our foreign exchanges have 
been false and delusive, and, having been effected 
by the use of credit, have been no indication of the 
true balance of trade on a fair exchange of com- 
modities; credit having the same effect on the ex- 
changes as the exportation of an equal value in 
commodities. Mr. K. however, concluded this 
branch of the subject by adding that it would not 
be necessary to pay the whole debt before ex- 
changes would be equalized, a very large portion 
of it having assumed the form of investments, on 
which we should only have to pay the interest; 
and, moreover, the nature of the commerce be- 
tween the two countries will bear a very considera- 
ble foreign debt against us, without affecting the 
exchanges. 

Mr. K. sad that he hoped he had proven to the 
satisfaction of the Senate, that the causes of the 
present distress were not common to other commer- 
cial countries, which, in fact, had suffered only by 
their connection with us. They had not over- 
traded, over-issued, nor had any speculative rise in 
prices sirsilar to our own. The causes, then, 
must be located in our own country; and Mr. K- 
said he would endeavor to explain when, how, 
and by whatagency, they originated here. 

He then went back to the removal of the depo- 
sites in 1833—a measure that he had frequently 
spoken of before, as having been productive of 
much mischief, and no counterbalancing good. 
He had briefly noticed its agency in bringing the 
country into its then present condition at the last 
session ; and every prediction then made had be- 
come true, and each cause had operated in the 
manner there stated, so far as they had been since 
developed. He would only now say of it what all 
admitted—that it produced a panic which g_eatly 
depreciated every article of home consumption in 
the latter part of 1833 and part of 1834, whilst the 
price of our exports was not affected by the mea- 
sure in the foreign market. The immediate effect 
was a rise in our foreign exchanges, and twelve or 
fourteen millions of specie poured in upon us. 
This effect was not anticipated by the President, 
as we could see by an exposition of his views when 
the measure was adopted. He had no more idea 
of bringing specie, than he had of bringing London 
to America by the removal of the deposites. Yet 
the friends of the measure immediately boasted of 
it, as one of the happy results of that wise mea- 
sure, from which many and countless blessings 
were to flow in upon the country. Well, sir, the 
currency was already full, if not redundant; and 
that this specie, thus suddenly forced in upon us by 
violently striking down the value of home con- 
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| sumption, would displace an equal amount of Paper 
circulating in good credit, was one of those strap 


experimental notions by which people unacquainteq 





with the subject have been deluded, and oy; 
finances ruined. Paper must first be expelled and 
then specie will fill the vacuum, by a law of cor. 
rency. Expulsion must precede, and can not, under 
such circumstances, be expected to follow, the intro. 
duction of specie, which, instead of expelling paper 
will become the basis of further issues by bank 
if they be left uncontrolled by any restrictiti o¢ 
regulating power. Accofdingly, much of this s 

cie went into banks, or was collected together 
in the formation of new banks, the whole ¢op. 
tinuing to expand, and produce a speculative rise ip 
prices, which, by a reciprocating operation, pro- 
duced still farther expansions, by a well-known law 
of finance. This, of course, produced speculation 
at home and heavy importations from abroad, which 
at last even extended to the necessaries of life. Quy 
people being intoxicated by this delusive prosperity 
every species of property was embraced in the wide 
range of speculation, which speedily reached the 
public lands. Every one seemed to think it much 
easier to get rich by speculating in land than by 


cultivating it; and, by large land sales, added to 
' heavy importations, soon produced an enormous 


surplus in the Treasury, which was distributed in 
a great number of banks. There was a great 
anxiety to recommend State depositories to the 
people, and reconcile them to the loss of the United 
States Bank, by proving that institution to be on- 
necessary, and accordingly they were stimulated to 
accommodate the community by the use of the 
public funds. In this way banks were multiplied, 
paper issues were multiplied, speculations were 
stimulated, and produced that bloated and ‘diseased 
condition which began to manifest itself in the sum. 
mer of 1836. 

It may be necessary in this connection more 
particularly to notice the means by which we were 
enabled so long to keep up this forcing process, 
and prevent an earlier reaction by the operation of 
our foreign debt. This was plain enough, when 
the facts were known, though it had continued 
long to puzzle the best financiers of Europe. The 
natural effect of the general speculative rise of 
prices here, from a redundancy of our currency 
and credit, was to depreciate our foreign exchanges, 
and produce a call for the balance of our foreign 
debt. Yet we prevented this, by sending them 
bonds, bank shares, State stecks, and credits of 
various descriptions, to a greater ameunt than we 
owed them. By these means we raised our own 
exchanges and depreciated theirs, which drained 
them of their bullion, (as before intimated,) by 
means of the credits they extended to us. These 
speculations at home had produced almost an un- 
limited demand for money, and we would take all 
their cash, as well as all their commodities, and 
overbid their own capitalists to get them, provided 
we could make the operation on credit. Thus we 
continued inverting the laws of trade, and utterly 
confounding the bank directors and capitalists of 
England, until the summer of 1836. We find that 
‘the bank directors then made the discovery that the 
United States had been draining them of their gold 
‘on credit,” and they took steps to prevent it, by 
increasing the rate of interest in June to four anda 
half, and in August to five per cent. 

Let us now return to the United States. In Jane, 
1836, the ruin threatened by so large an accumt- 
lation of the public money, and the uses that were 
made of it, and the unsound state of the currency 
generally, was so manifest, that all parties united 
in the opinion that something must be done with it 
After full discussion and great deliberation, Con- 
gress, with uncommon unanimity, adopted the law 
to distribute the deposites among the States. Though 
no measure could be free from objection, this was 
certainly the wisest that could have been adopted 
in reference to the end proposed. It depleted the 
Treasury, and checked over-issues, by a pub‘ic law, 
with full notice, easy terms, and ample time for th 
execution. The President was, unfortunately, 0} 
posed to it, and seemed determioed not only to use 
every means to preyent its efficiency, but to preven! 
its operation on the western and southwestern depo- 
site banks; which, in fact, most needed its oper 
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tion. | With this view, he adopted the famous 

‘e circular—a sort of order in council—though 
the identical measure had been a few days before 
proposed as a legislative measure, and, with almost 
perfect unanimity, rejected by the Senate. _ 

The principal, perhaps only, object of this mea- 
sore was to save from explosion some of the totter- 
ing deposite banks in the west and -outhwest, when 

they should be called on to comply with the depo- 
site law, and surrender the public money. His 
object could net have been to prevent over-issues, 
each an object being inconsistent with his opposi- 
tion to the de posite bill, which was certainly, of all 
others, the best conceived for that purpose. What- 
ever might have been the motive, the measure was 
zn unwise and unfortunate one, deranging the 
whole internal commerce of the country, producing 
panic, breaking up exchanges, and destroying cre- 
dit, at the very time, of all others, when the coun- 
try should have been permitted to make the best of 
its resources, Without violence or surprise. 

Mr. K. said he was sorry to see his friends who 

had voted against this Executive measure through- 
out, now coming forward sanciifying an Executive 
triumph over the legislative authority, by acknow- 
edging their error. His worthy triend from Con- 
necticut had said, that though he had voted uni- 
formly against it, yet that it “ might have done 
some good in saving the banks.” This confession 
of his friend was, perhaps, a harmless offering to 
Executive power; but as he did not approve of such 
gratuitous benevolence at the cost of consistency, 
ina matler of So much impcrtance to the country, 
he must say to his friend that he entirely disagreed 
with him, and mustcall upon him for some cf the 
beneficial effects of this wise and salutary measure. 
The Senator himself told us in the next breath that 
the deposite banks, and all other banks, are bro- 
ken, and that the public money, both specie and 
paper, have become unavailable in their vaults. 
The patient is dead, and yet the treatment is lauded. 
Ifa quack, in defiance of all remonstrances, conti- 
nues his treatment, and the patient dies, we may 
conjecture that he would have done no better with a 
different treatment, or without treatment; but how 
he could have done worse, it is somewhat difficult to 
conceive. This measure, then, condemned by the 
Senate, condemned by the Cabinet, condemned by 
the people, after full trial, condemned by the whole 
legislative authority, and condemned by the strong 
evidences of the mischief it has produced, is still 
persevered in by the Executive, lauded for its *‘ sa- 
lutary effects,” and was referred to by one Senator 
(looking at Mr. Benton) as “ the glorious specie 
circular. [Mr. Benton: “ Yes, the ever-glorious 
specie circular.”] Mr. K. (with great animation) 
Ah, yes, it is all glory, and no good. Where are 
the evidences o: your glory? Is there any thing 
glorious in the present unhappy condition of the 
country? Your Government insolvent and disgra- 
ced. Our people branded by foreigners as a nation of 
fraudulent bankrupts and swindlers; your merchants 
bankrapt; your manufacturers languishing in idle- 
ness and distress; your planters ruined, and two- 
thirds of the laboring population of the United 
States threatened with actual starvation. These are 
the evidences of the “salutary” effects of the mea- 
sures we are called on to glorify. Why, sir, the 
Senator must have forgotten that glory has depre- 
ciated in the market. Like paper currency, it has 
been redundant, and is now almost as much below 
par, aS rag money; very much for the same rea- 
son, too. One examination, we find that neither 
has had a very solid basis to rest upon. 
So much (said Mr. Kine) for the glory of this 
order. I now propose to take a more dispassion- 
ale,and better reasoned view of it as a financial 
measure. 

The plain objection to the circular as a financial 
measure is, that it did violence to all the laws of 
trade and commerce by the forcible interference of 
the Government. The easing operations of ex- 
changes, so useful and necessary in adjusting ascer- 
tained balances between different sections of the 
country, were suddenly and violently interrepted. 

e useful admonition of an unfavorable balance, 
as indicated by the exchanges, was not only disre- 
garded, but that balance forcibly increased. The de- 
siructiue tendency of such interference by Govern- 





ment in the commerce of the country has been 
acknowledged by the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Strange) though I thought the principle might 
have been better applied by him. Such measures 
produce the same effects in the same way, when- 
ever and wherever applied in a free commercial 
country; always taking the people by surprise, and 
breaking up the established order of thing. The 
business of the country is as effectually deranged 
and disorganized by such violence as is the human 
system by the destruction of the heait. 

Cemmerce has it laws. The People study them, 
and by study, observation, and experience, become 
acquainted with them, to a very great exient, and 
make their calculations and regulate their business 
accordingly. They always must greatly suffer 
when forcibly deprived of these advantages; and 
particularly if the force be applied to a paper or 
mixed currency. Doubtless the evils of a paper 
currency (though it has some advantages,) are very 
great. I do not know, in many respects, that they 
are over-estimated by the Senator from Missouri. 
I hope he, however, after the most fatal experience 
to the country, will come to the conclusioa that 
the evils of the system can only be reached by a 
legislative authority that can reach the system itself. 
It is acknowledged we have no power over the 
system, and yet, by this Executive lashing and fret- 
ting, and chastising, and torturing, we keep the 
country and the currency in a perpetual fever and 
fluctuation, giving us all the evils of the syste:n, 
without its advantages. Sir, you might as well 
undertake to make a full-grown intellectual man, 
with trowel and mortar, and regulate the cireula- 
tivn of his blood with a tinker’s tools, as to under- 
take to make a uniform standard of value of a 
paper cr mixed currency, and regulate its func- 
tions, as money, by the continual tinkering, and the 
successive and sudden application of force by the 
iron hand of Government. Sir, you can't do it; 
you have neither the materials ner the laws for 
such a consummation. You may do infinite mis- 
chief, but you will never do any good. You may 
break up business, and ruin the industrious classes, 
but you will do no good to any class, except such 
as know how to profit by confusion, and speculate 
on the misfortunes of their fellow-men. 

He said, that at the very time this strange order 
was issued, exchange was already sufficiently high 
against the sothwest, and west, to have made the 
transmission of specie a profitable operation. This 
vas seen by the Senate when they with such una- 
nimity refused to take the responsibility of the mea- 
sure. The effect, as forescen, was first to raise 
the exchanges, and then break them up. Why, 
sir, said he, if the whole currency of the country 
had been specie, any measure opposing the force 
of Government to the laws of trade, the practical 
effect of which should be to require the actual 
transmissivn of specie against the rate of exchange, 
would so far double the exchanges upon a mathe- 
matical principle, by requiring two transits of specie 
instead of one. So true is the operation of this 
principle, that even an arbitrary requisition thet 
the paper money alone of the Atlantic seaboard 
should be received fer public lands, would have 
produced a heavy effect upon the exceanges, 
because in the exchanges it would have added to the 
wrong side of the account. 

But, sir, when we come te the actnal operation 
in question ; when we come not only to take money 
from a point where it is due, and send it to a point 
from which it is owing—to take it from the creditor 
and send it to the debtor, bat perform this rough 
and anti-commercial operation by ‘taking away the 
very basis upon which five-sizths of the currency rests, 
you produce etfects that can never be arithmetically 
calcuiated, and of which no adequate conception 
can be formed, except by witnessing the actual 
effects almost immediately produced by the mea- 
sure on the commercial seaboard, and those sec- 
tions upon which the measure was intended to 
operate. An exact ratio would contract the whole 
currency in the money market, from which the 
specie is thus drawn, in the proportion in which 
paper is based on specie, thereby contracting six 
millions for every one thus abstracted, if the pro- 
portion be five paper dollars based on one of 
specie. But we all know that such measures do 
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not operate in an exact, but ina loose ratio, from 
the apprehension, the confusion, panic, and alarm 
which they create, and the commercial resources 
they cutoff. This measure cut off, to a great ex- 
tent, the resources of the Atlantic merchants in the 
euormous amount of debt due them from the West 
and Southwest, for ijt not only unnaturally sent 
their money from them, but prevented any coming 
tothem. But determining to have some friends to 
the measure, it has been insisted that although it 
may have ruined the Atlantic merchants, and done 
injury to creditors, yet it was a great blessing to 
the people of the West. These people, however, 


| it seems, are not so easily gulled by these forced 


| repeal it. 
| sentatives, (Mr. Watker,] at 





| ty. 


blessings, fur, after a full trial of it, their represen 
tatives, with great unanimity, voted ijast session to 
The able speech of one of their repre- 
the last session, 
explained to us the nature and operation of this 
blessing, and the Legislature of his State had, 
by a resclution, unanimously sustained him. He 
did not know how grateful his friend felt for these 
blessings forced upen him by the Executive, and 
which had contributed so largiy to bankrupt his 
constituents ; but for himself, Mr. K. said (to use 
a rustic phrase) he would not like to be funnelled 
even with champagne. 

But what was ils “ happy effect” upon the West 
and Southwest, whilst it ruined the seabuard?: Was 
the debtor aided whilst the creditor was oppressed? 
Not at all, sir. Whilst this specie was on the voy- 
age ef its exile, and after it reached the deposite 
banks, so far as the commercial and planting inte- 
rests were concerned, it might as well have been 


buried in the middle of the earth, or carried back to 


the mines of Mexico. Did it aid the merehant in 
paying his northern and eastern debts? No: i¢ im- 
mediately increased the cost to him of such payment, by 


| increasing the rate of exchange, whilst, at the same 
| time, it closed upon him all the usual resotrers of ob- 


taining money. ‘his increase in the rate of exchange 
increased the danger of a demand upon the banks 
by the merchants, whilst they had also to answer 
the demands of their bill-holders, who might want 
to purchase the public lands. What northern ex- 


change they had was soon exhausted.in reducing 


their circulation, whilst they could not prudently 
do any business that would place their own issues 
in the hands of the business part of the communi- 
Against the business part of the community, both 
merchants and planters, they were suddenly and effee- 


| tually closed. They could not pay out paper 
for fear specie would be demanded for it, 
for the reasons before named. They could 


not pay out specie or discount for merchants, 
because the high rate of exchange and difficulty 
of procuring it at any price would have started it 
back in twenty-four hours to the section from 
which it had been unnaturally exiled. They could 
not pay ont specie to the planters, for they owed 


| the merchants, and i's destination would have been 


the same. If, then, they did any business at all, 
they must do it with the purchasers of public lands, in 
which they were secure of the return of the specie depo- 
sites. Accordingly, they favored this class of cus- 
tomers, in order to do any business at all, and the 
President himself, in his Message, refers to the 
circular operation by which they contracted many 
millions ef debt upon a few millions of specie; and 
yet one popular catch to recommend this measure 
has been, that it was aimed at land speculators! 
The measure, Mr. K. said, seemed to have been 
attended with unmitigated mischief. Even the 


| sales of public lands had most probably been in- 


creased by it, before the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. There was no other way of accounting 
for the heavy amount of those sales, after the 
mania for speculation had already begun to de- 
cline. Money became dear and difficult to pro- 
cure, and all the public lands in market very much 
culled and selected. The depesite banks in the 
new States had been devoted almost exclusively to 
the use cf speculators, as before stated, and, 
moreover, a great number were indaced to 
go into the business after the adoption of the 
order, who otherwise would not have thought 
of it. Ours, he said, is an enterprising, specu- 
lative people; and whenever Government com- 
mits an error, or adopts an unusual measure, they 
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begin to think what can be made of it in a finan- 
cial point of view. Accordingly, the impression 
was very general that this measure would greatly 
check purchases, and that the monopoly of those 
who would raise specie for the purpose would be 
much more valuable than if no step had been ta- 
ken to destroy competition. He said he knew of 
several himself who collected their capital, turned 
it into specie, and went into the business, who, but 
for the order, would not have thought of it. For 
these reasons, an intelligent gentleman from the 
West had given it to him as his opinion, that the 
sales had been much increased by the operation of 
the order, and he (Mr. K.) believed it. If then, it 
were so desirable to check the sales of the public 
lands, the object had failed; even the President 
acknowledges, in the Message, that the effect of the 
order in that particular had been over-estimated. 
But this was not the object of the order. The object 
of the order was to prop up a few tottering deposite 
banks, against the combined but salutary operatioa of 
the distribution law, and a heavy erchange. The 
President, or his advisers, saw that some of the 
deposite banks in the West and Southwest had 
expanded enormously, and were in a precari- 
ous condition, and exchange already sufficiently 
high to endanger demands on them for specie; 
and he feared that, when asked also for a por- 
tion of the public money, they would explode, 
and give a triumph to his enemies, by the failure of 
his favorite experiment. He determined to sustain 
them at every hazard, and without a sufficient re- 
gard to the interests of the people. Did he suc- 
ceed in this object? No. On the contrary, in this 
last grand coup d'etat, or, rather, coup d'argent, to 
sustain his experiment, by succoring a few totter- 
ing pet banks, he broke the whole; yes, sir, broke 
the whole; for, although I do not intend to attribute 
to this order more importance than it deserves in 
bringing the country into its present condition, yet 
I have not the remotest conception that we should have 
had a general supension of specie payments, and a 
national bankruptcy, but for the adoption of this order. 
He said he believed he could prove this to the sa- 
tisfaction of all who would listen to the facts, and 
impartially attribute to human passion its natural 
agency in stimulating human action. 

What then would probably have been the condi- 
tion of the country, if this measure had never been. 
adopted? It was, before the adoption of the order, 
in a diseased, bloated, and feverish condition, en- 
tirely at the mercy of our foreign creditors. The 
Bank of England had already taken steps to pre- 
vent the further extension of our credits there, 
and by the advance in the rate of interest had stop- 
ped our credit drain upon their bullion, before or 
about the time the order went into operation. This 
raised the value of money on the seaboard, where 
the European debt was owing. Credits to western 
and southwestern banks, and individuals, which 
had been greatly extended by northern and eastern 
banks, had been checked, and balances were ex- 
pected to aid in adjusting the foreign debt. This 
debt, every intelligent merchant saw, must now 
press upon us to a very considerable extent. The 
foreign exchange would have pressed upon the 
seaboard; the seaboard would have pressed upon 
their western, southern, and southwestern debtors. 
Much of the specie of the banks of this section 
would have gone back to the seaboard, from which 
it had been taken, and gone to Europe, from which it 
had been first borrowed. We should have had 
a great pressure, some bankruptcies among mer- 
chants, and many failures among speculators; 
many of whom, however, never had any thing, and 
therefore conld lose nothing but their credit. A 
great number of imprudent and unsound banks 
would also have exploded, as they should have done, 
and the impurities of the system would have run 
off. Many of these banks were mere fancy affairs 
—the mere funguses of the Treasury—built up 
without capital, and managed without prudence. 
Banks that could not sustain themselves under the 
legitimate operations of trade and commercial de- 
mand, should have been permitted to stop. The 
public good, and even of prudent and solvent banks, 
required it. What signified a few millions of un- 
available funds, ia a few imprudent deposite banks, 
(even if this measure had saved them, which it 
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had not,) compared with the mischief and loss re- 
sulting from breaking up the exchanges, destroying 
credit, choking up the natural channels of com- 
merce, and preventing the resources of the coun- 
try from tlowing to those points where the demands 
of commerce required them? The condition of the 
country was known, and the necessity of preparing 
for a heavy revulsion began to be felt. As usual, 
however, in the financiering of the ex-President, 
what was raised by unsuccessful experiment, must 
be torn down by passion. Never, at any period in 
our history, did we so mueh need the privilege of mak- 
ing the best of our resources by a free and undisturbed 
circulation of our means. Because the patient was 
diseased by experiments, was this a reason that he 
couli not be killed by quackery? His condition 
required the greater care, and a freer circulation; 
but the President's remedy was like turning the 
patient heels upward to cure him of the apoplexy; 
or putting him to the rack, to reduce a paroxysm 
of the fever. Fifteen millions of specie—perhaps 
much less—shipped precisely at the time, frem the 
points, and atthe rates which should have sent it 
to meet our foreign debt, would have satistied our 
foreign creditors for the present, maintained the value 
of our exports, and given us time to meet the balance, 
by economy and another crop. 

Men are operated upon by the same passions, 
whether acting in numbers or as individuais. If 
one man, by extravagance or bad management, 
becomes indebted to another more than he has 
immediate means to pay, but honestly acknowledges 
the debt, pays down with punctuality all the ready 
means he has to spare, and asks for time to collect 
his means, and make another crop, the indulgence 
will be granted; but if he insultingly tells the credi- 
tor he had no business to trust him—that this debt 
shall not be paid, and adopts measures to run off 
his means into the wilderness, to keep his creditor 
from getting hold of them; openly boasts of the 
iricks by which the creditor is thus defrauded, the 
latter immediately stops all credit; and instead of 
receiving part, he demands the whole, and resorts 
to the most summary and violent process to collect 
the debt. 

This was precisely the relation between England 
and this country, when this order went into opera- 
tion. The Bank of England ascertained early in 
1836 that the United States had been draining 
them of their bullion “on credit.” They adopted 
the most gentle means in their power to restore the 
exchanges, and bring back a part of their bullion. 
The drain was stopped, but nothing, or but very 
little, returned tothem. By the adoption of the circu- 
lar, specie was drawn out of active circulation to a 
great extent, and bore a premiwn which drew it in 
the wrong direction, This premium in the West 
was at one time 5 and 10 percent. It was drawn 
from the commercial points by some, to sell tosmall 
dealers; all emigrants drew and carried it, besides 
what was drawn by others for larger speculations. 
But it was not only carried off by a premium in the 
wrong direction, but that which was so carried off, 
end all other specie, was locked up and prevented from 


flowing to the points where it was required. What 


was the result?) Why, the usual rate of exchange 
did not carry off the specie, except to a very small 
extent. While the foreign exchange pulled one 
way, the strange policy of the President was pulling 
the other; and exchange was 12 or 14 per cent. 
before the suspension of specie payments. Our 
enterprising merchants saw their danger from this 
unnatural warfare against them, but still continued 
manfully struggling to save their own credit, and 
the honor of the nation. This fact shows how 
unjust and cruel have been the charges heaped 
upon the merchants, of conspiring against their 
own country by arun upon the banks. They con- 
spired to prevent a run, as appears by the premiums 
they consented to pay for exchange, rather than de- 
mand specie. Even their interests, in fact, is a 
sufficient answer to the reckless charges which have 
been made against them. 

Well, sir, we left England in expectation of get- 
ting some remittances to restore a part of the mo- 
ney we had borrowed from her. These remittan- 
ces, however, were made to a very trifling extent. 
In the meantime, the President and his friends 
were boasting of the wise policy of the President 
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in forcibly preventing the operations of e 

and preventing the payment of our foreign debt’ 
This circular, with the eulogiums on this « »; 
policy,” reached England, and the enemies of the 
Bank of England began to taunt them with the 
impotency of the means they had adopted to get 
back the gold which it was alleged their own mis. 
management and want of foresight had suffered to 
be drawn frem them. The temper inspired by this 
measure, and the taunts and boastings which fol. 
lowed it, was natural enough, and may be seen } 
the language of the deputy governor of the bani 
It will be recollected that it is admitted on all hands 
that it was the last action of the Bank of England 
on American credits that produced our suspension 
If I prove that this action was made necessary. 9 
provoked by the Specie circular, and what followed 
it, I have fully established my conclusion from ad- 
mitted premises. 

What says this officer of the bank in reference 
to the vaporings of the debtor who tricks and de. 
fies his creditor instead of paying him, or showing 
a willingness to pay him? I will read to the Se. 
nate his own words. 

Mr. Kina then read from a late English pamplet 
written by Horsley Palmer, the deputy governor 
of the bank, in answer to the charges of Mr, 
Lloyd : 

“Tn answer to the fifth objection, it is to be stated 
that no expectation was intended to be held out 
that gold would return from America so long as it 
proved more advantageous to ship silver; but the 
expectation meant to be conveyed was, that not- 
withstanding all the bombast of the American Presj- 
dent, bullion would shortly return to Europe from 
the United States, and that belief is now in the 
course of being fulfilled by the daily expected arri- 
vals of silver, with which gold is procurable in the 
markets of Europe.” 

The “expected 2rrivals of silver,” or gold either, 
however, did not come, or at most were very tri- 
fling. Our modern financiers had put a clamp 
upon it, with about as much wisdom as would have 
been indicated by seizing upon and stopping the 
exportation of our cotton, when more valuable in 
Europe than here. The principle of expediency is 
precisely the same. There was one mode by which 
we could be crushed in an instant. It was to 
“blow upon American credits” when offered for 
discount or rediscount by the American houses, or 
the joint-stock banks. This was postponed to the 
last, from the disastrous consequences apprehended 
to the manufacturing interests. The temper dis- 
played in the above extract, however, will show 
that they were ready to do that, if absolutely ne- 
cessary, to prevent an insulting triumph. The 
* bombast” and the circular were continued; “ the 
bank blew on American credits;” our whole foreign 
debt came upon us at once; a panic was produced; 
a short struggle was made by the merchants; but a 
run upon the banks followed: they suspended; the 
Government suspended; the nation beeame bank- 
rupt; and we are now assembled to contemplate the 
wisdom and glory of turning the commerce of a 
country upside down to make it prosper, and bury- 
ing its resources to enable it to pay its debts. Who 
can not plainly see, from this connection of facts 
and inferences, causes and consequences, that this 
unwise interference with the finances produced the 
action of the Bank of England which is admitted 
to have produced the suspension? This is all plain 
enough, but an effort 1s made to draw our attention 
from the true causes by crying out conspiracy; yes, 
a conspiracy between our merchants and English 
bankers and the Bank of England, to defeat the 
Executive policy!! Never was a man so beset 
with plots and conspiracies as our venerable ex- 
President. Whenever a new financial system ¢x- 
plodes, or one of his experiments fails, he insists It 
is the result of a vile combination against him and 
his policy, and calls upon the democracy to rescue 
him fror the hands of his enemies. Now, the it- 
terest of the parties is a sufficient guaranty agains! 
this, and it again most unfortunately happens to be 
contradicted by a known and notorious historical fac; 
the bank applied to Government to drive American 
securities out of the market! They were saved by 
the liberals. A curious conspiracy this; and rather 
an unprofitable one, too, methinks, for merchants 
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bankers to engage in. John Bull wi! probably 
twenty-five or thirty millions by it! 

But, (continned Mr. K.) we are told of frequent 

jsions before. Unfortunate references, Mr. 
conva 
K. thought, for those who made them. What were 
they when compared to the present? That of 1819 
arose from too hasty an effort to restore the confu- 
<on into which the finances had fallen under 
ihe State banks; that of 1825 was known to have 
heen brought upop us by Englard; and was short 
in duration and comparatively trifling in conse- 
-and what was that of 1832, that is somuch 
quence; eet 

harped upon on? Why, but for the diligence of 
gentlemen in looking up evidences of these great 
revisions, they would not have been known or 
recollected out of the seaports, and hardly there. 
He recollected some short paragraphs in 1832, al- 
iading rather timidly to the “ rattling of specie in 
Wall street;” this continued a few days; about five 
millions were shipped; the Bank of the United 
States drew bills for about an equal amount; the 
foreign creditor was satisfied, and the panic ended. 
We had then no Executive financiering, no specie 
circulars; trade was left in the hands of its lawful 

ians; specie went offwhen the rate of exchange 
required it; and by the prompt payment of five millions, 
the Bank of the United States got the nation a credit for 

the balance, which was paid by the crop and a dimi- 
nished import. 

Yet such had been the nature of the warfare 
against the bank whilst in life, and now against its 
shost, that his friend from Connecticut, in the next 
breath after having praised the circular, made a 
furious attack upon the bank, for interfering with 
the laws of trade in 1832, and preventing the expert of 
gecie to the whole amount of the foreign debt. How 
ihisargument was to be reconciled with the specie 
circular and the whole “policy” and arguments 
by which it has been lauded and justified, Mr. K. 
would leave to the Senator and the friends of that 
measure to settle among themseives. This charge 
against the bank, he thought, carried the true doc- 
inne to the opposite extreme. A demand for a 
cash balance always admonishes the nation that it 
has over-traded; and unless it has the whole amount 
to spare, it is frequently an advantage to pay a 
part,and have time to adjust the balance. He 
thought then the bank had done well in 1832 
0 pay what was required in specie, and get the 
nation credit for the balance until the crop of ex- 
poriscould be sold. It was frequently of advan- 
lage toan individual, he said, when he had become 
unexpectedly indebted, to pay what ready money he 
had, and get credit for the balance until the sale 
of hiscrop; and one advantage of a national in- 
stitution was, that its credit always enabled it in 
such circumstance to get indulgence for the nation, 
asa friend was sometimes useful in getting credit 
foran individual. Sir, said he, the fate of this 
institution was most extraordinary. If Mr. Biddle 
expanded, he was bribing the country: if he 
contracted, he was ruining the country: if he im- 
proted specie, he was speculating upon the country: 
if he exported specie, he was conspiring against 
thecountry: if he stood up, he was impudent: if 
he sit down he was suspicious: if he lay down, he 
Was uselsss: and whenever he made a move, 
whethether he crossed above or below the Execu- 
live, he equally muddied the waters. 

He thought the Senator from Connecticat had 
made another mistake in stating that the expansion 
of the bank occasioned the speculative rise in 
Prices, and our importations of 1831. The over- 
importation prece Jed the expansion, and the expan- 
ion was avowedly intended to circulate the in- 
crease of commodities occasioned by the over- 
importation. The speculative rise, and over- 
importation of 1831, were owing to acause as 
natural as the ebb and flow of the tides, and al- 
estas periodical. They arose from the prece- 
ding low prices, which had stimulated consump. 
‘ion, and exhausted the stocks in 1830. These 
Uctuations are always going on in every nation 
‘0 some extent, and arise from the impossibility of 
keeping up, in the extended business of a nation, 
an exact relation between supply and demand. 

Mr. K. said the United States Bank, though no 

ger in existence, had been the theme of every 
gentleman who had addressed the Senate. He 


end 





should say no more of it than was necessary to 
justify and defend himself, and the numerous 
friends of the Administration who had believed in 
the utility of that institution. His defence was 
fully justified, for, although thet institution was es- 
tablished by the democratic party, every friend of it 
is placed, in sweeping denunciations, among aristo- 
crats, rogues, and conspirators; ranked with the 
‘*Biddles and the Barings, and the banks,” and set 
upon in full cry by dunces and demagogues, anx- 
ious only to turn attention from their own mis- 
chievous blunders and errors, 

When he came to maturity, he said he found 
the Bank of the United States in successful and 
happy operation. He learned its history, and 
found that it was established by the party to which 
he had always been attached, with the immortal 
Madison at their head; who, after fatal experience, 
had changed his opinion on the subject. This 
paternity recommended it, but reflection as well as 
experience convinced him of its great utility as a 
financial agent to the Government, as an aid to in- 
ternal and external commerce, and a wholesome 
regulator of an otherwise unregulated paper sys- 
tem. Asan original question, he was and ever had 
been opposed to the whole paper system, but the 
system certainly had many advantages ina free 
country, and, moreover, was fixed upon us, and no 
one generation either could or would bear the sa- 
crifices it would cost to ged rid of it. And (added 
he) the progress we should make in getting rid of 
the system and its abuses, by putting down the 
Bank of the United States, was predicted by me in 
the Senate in 1834. Sir, the great Temperance 
President, or temperance reformer, Mr. Delavan, 


' whosends us so many temperance papers, might just 


as well have undertaken to encourage the cause of 
temperance in which he is engaged, by breaking 
up one respectable grocery in Chesnut street, 
that he might raise up 500 grog shops in the 
Liberties, the villages, and the western wilderness. 
He thought it the part of wisdom not to waste itself 
on impracticable extremes, but to secure the bles- 
sings of the system, and avoid as many of its evils 
as possible. This he thought was best effected by 
a national bank, with the aid of the Treasary, 
The vast extent of our country gave full time to 
such an institution to lop off redundancies and fill 
up deficiences on notice of an irregularity in the 
currency in any particular sections before the ef- 
fect became general. It was clearly the interest of 
such an institution to perform these duties faithful- 
ly. Its own successful operation in a great mea- 
sure depended on it; which was the best guaranty 
to the public that they would be so performed. He 
also believed that the money of the nation could be 
entrusted to no agency so little dangerous to liber- 
ty, or so unlikely to use it for political purposes. 
Experience proved the truth of this opinion. We 
had again the best of all security—that is, the se- 
curity of interest. To engage in politics, or unite it- 
self witha political party, is death to the institution. 
What evidence had been shown, or could be 
shown, that the bank ever hinted an interference 
with politics, until it supposed the Executive to make 
an overture for that purpose? In 1829 the Execu- 
tive commenced a correspondence with the bank to 
procure a change in the President of the New 
Hampshire branch. He did not say that any thing 
improper was intended by the Executive, but it was 
the first interference of the kind, and the bank sup- 
posed it to be an attempt to enlist it in polities, and 
unite the power of the bank with the power of the 
Government. It declined on the grcund that the 
bank never had, and could not now, think of in- 
terfering in the politics of the country. The rest is 
known. The Message followed with a charge of 
what nobody had ever heard of before, and recom- 
mending a Treasury bank, uniting the power and 
patronage of a bank to that of the Government. 
From that time forth the Executive continued to 
struggle for the money power until it took posses- 
sion of it in 1833, by the removal of the deposites. 
I only mention these facts, sir, to prove the great 
reluctance with which such an institution will 
always engage in politics. Its interest requires the 
custom and friendship of both political parties, and 
it can not prosper against a war by either. The 
money power of the Treasury is great, let it be 
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lodged where it will; but, for the reasons stated, I 
believe it is less in a national bank, connected with 
and dependent on the business of the country, than in 
axy other. There was no danger of the political 
influence of a bank, if the Executive would let it 
alone. Some admitted that the bank had been im- 
properly attacked, but that, being attacked, it had 
over-issued and otherwise mismanaged in its strug- 
gles for a recharter. This might be true to some 
extent, but, if'so, it is more an objection to the di- 
rection than the institution, and might be prevented 
by a simple provision in the charter, which the old 
charter ought to have contained. 

Sir, these are the opinions [ have always enter- 
tained, and were the opinions of my then colleague, 
when I came into the Senate. They were known 
to our constituents. But as this was a matter of 
expediency, on which they had a right to judge, 
they expected to be, and shall be, represented ; and 
their wishes, when I last heard from them, were 
against a national bank. In fact, although I be- 
lieve it unfortunate that the old bank was destroyed, 
the question of establishing a new one, at this time, 
is a very different question. Under our anti-bank 
administration, the bank czpttal has been much 
more than doubled in a few years. Is it expedient 
to add to it? If so, the practicability of controlling 
it by a national bank of permissible size, and the 
manner of doing it, are important questions. The 
present rate of exchange, too, would render it dif- 
ficult to procure specie for the institution, and 
create a demand for it, that would, for the present, 
add to the distress. There were some other rea- 
sons that had been referred to, but which he would 
not, at this time, notice. 

sut, we are gravely told, sir, that the “ Bank of 
the United States. with its still greater strength, 
has not been able to prevent the present state of 
affairs ; that it ‘has not been able to check other 
institutions, or save itself.” This reference to 
the bank would have done very well for a party 
newspaper; but I must confess I was somewhat 
astonished to find it in a Message of the President 
of the United States. Can it be supposed that the 
most ignorant can be deceived by this catch at a 
mere name? Whoever thought of holding the 
Bank of the United States responsible for the cur- 
rency, Or as a financial regulator, after the with- 
drawal of its branches, or even after the removal 
of the deposites?) What obligation was it under 
to the public, after the public had taken away the 
deposites and dispensed with its services? Was it 
under any very strong obligation, if it had the 
power, to aid the Executive in an experiment made 
at its expense, and intended for its destruction? I 
should think not; and to hold a State bank respon- 
sible, because it is called “ the Bank of the United 
States,” is absolutely ridiculous. It has fallen into 
line with the multitude of State banks created 
under the late administration. It has supported h s 
“policy” by importing specie on credit, that it 
might hatch more pape” upon it. It has gloried in 
the confusion of the exchanges, by which it has 
made millions. In short, like the rest of the State 
banks, it has gone for making money; it has joined 
its fortunes with the State banks; it has borrowed 
specie like the State banks; has expanded with the 
Siate banks, has shaved with the State banks; has 
failed with the State banks, and is a State bank, 
and yet it is held responsible to the country as a 
national bank. Sir, it is no more a United States 
Bank, and not so much, as the little Burlington 
bank, which produced such a happy effect with a 
modicum of the spoils sent to it, and pressingly sent 
for more to operate on the elections, ‘ in anticipa- 
tion of the wool clip.” There is a United States 
Bank for ye, established by the Executive to prevent the 
public money from being employed to operale on the 
politics of the country! 

Why, then, these valiant charges upon a ghost; 
this war upon a sign; these tilts npon a tombstone? 
They are about as useful, and about as rational, as 
the charges of the redoubtable Don Quixotte upon 
the windaills. 

In connection with these perpetual efforts to 
frighten us with ghosts and “ things that are not,” 
Mr. K. said he had never had his democratic feel- 
ings so shocked as they had been by a sentiment 
of the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun) 
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warmly applauded by his friend near him, (Mr. 
Strange.) We were told that though expedient, we 
should not make this State bank a depository, “ be- 
cause it would be a triumphover the Government!” 
What Government? The “ Government” at the 
Hermitage, or the Government at the White 
House? These Governments were both, to be sure, 
inimical to the present State bank, because they did 
not like Mr. Biddle, its president, who was former- 
ly president of the naticnal institution. But what 
had the Government had to do with the present 
State institution? He had supposed, until lately, 
that the Government meant the legislative power, 
as established by the Constitution; and if the peo- 
ple, through their representatives, according to the 
forms of the Constitution, should deem it expedi- 
entto make any State institution a depository, it 
would be no objection with him that either the ex- 
President, or present Executive, was supposed to be 
inimical to one of its officers. 1 do not propose (said 
he) ‘o make this institution a depository, and no- 
body has proposed or thought of proposing it, so 
far as I know. Why, then, this war-whoop against 
it? Toshow our devotion to the supposed Execn- 
tive will? “A change, what a change,” has been 
produced in the tone of American feeling by these 
violent encroachments and recent triumphs of the 
Exeeutive over the Legislative authority, in rela- 
tion to the finances! All eyes are turned to the Ex- 
ecutive. The spirit of our fathers has fled. The 
blood of °76 has run out. Sir, there have been 
more gray hairs brought upon the head of our 
youthful and vigorous Republic in the last four 
years, than ought to have grown upon it in one en- 
tire century of quiet and peaceful administration, 
with the constitutional co-operation of the legisla- 
tive departments. 

My friends need not be astonished at the freedom 
with which I express these sentiments. They be- 
lieve with me; they have acted with me. We have 
vainly stood up together against the will of the Ex- 
ecutive. Our efforts have been impotent. We 
have been trampled under foot. The Executive 
has had his way, 4nd we see the result. I only 
wish my friends to join me in taking a firm stand to 
teach the Executive that his friends are to be con- 
sulted in measures of such immense importance 
to the people as those by which our finances have 
been ruined. I have no idea of deserting them, sir; 
they need not apprehend that. I am only expres- 
sing freeiy sentiments I and they have entertained, 
and not very carefully concealed. I am a party 
man, sir. All I am asa politicizn I was made so 
by party. I have no sympathies with any other 
party except that with which I have always acied, 
and by which I have been henored. I respect my 
political opponents as my fellow-citizens, living 
under the same laws, subject to the same Govern- 
ment, and equally honest and patriotic with my- 
self. But I differ with them in some of the essen- 
tial and fundamental principles upon which our 
Goveran.ent should be administered, and have no. 
thing to ask, and nothicg to expect from them. 

Tam a demecrat, @ real democrat. Ido not make 
the professicn ad captandum; I fear it is becoming 
rather unpopular; but iny early habits and youth- 
ful associations made me so. In fact, the senti- 
ment was planted in my heart by nature, cultivated 
by education, and approved by reason. I believe 
a democratic Republic to be the most philosophi- 
cal government, and best calculated to develop the 
energies and sustain the dignity of man, so long as 
the people have sufficient intelligence to qualify 
them for seli-government. I, therefore, abhor ty- 
ranny and irresponsible power in every possible 
forta in which it can be presented; whether it be 

resented in the hypocritical garb of republican 

omespun, or tinselled over in the glittering trap- 
pings of royalty. Igo for a strict construction of 
the Constitution, iimited Executive patronage, and 
an economical! administration of the Government; 
and you will never find me here, sir, with demo- 
cracy and economy upon the lips, and tyranny and 
plunder in the heart. “I borrow no false liveries 
from hearen to serve the devil in.” 

Mr. K. after some further remarks, concluded 


this branch of the subject, by saying that he had, 


full confidence that the President, when some pre- 
sent difficulties were removed, would administer 
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his department with wisdom and patriotism, and 
he hoped and expected to be able to give him his 
feeble support. But he just wished to te'l him 
now, that if he intended “ to tread in the footsteps 
of his predecessor” in trampling.on the legislative 
authority, in the management of a subject of all 
others of the most importance to the people, he 
should feel it his duty to jostle him out of them. 
He never would consent, he said, to surrender the 
finances to the exclusive control of the Executive. 
If we did this, we shonld share the fate of every 
other nation who had submitted to Executive finan- 
ciering: we should first become a nation of beg- 
gars, and then a nation of slaves. 

Mr. K. said he had been led on to a length alto- 
gether unexpected to himself, and he feared tire- 
some to the Senate. Several other topies had been 
suggested by the remarks of other gentlemen, that 
he would like to touch, but he woula dispense with 
them, and come to a conclusion, after a few words 
more upon the bill and amendment under conside- 
ration. As to the separation from the State banks 
as depositories, he conceived that a matter of no 
great consequence, if in the details we coutd pro- 
vide safety to the money, and guard against too 
much patronage and expense. But the bill he 
thought imperfect and obscure on both these points. 
And when we had passed the bill, we should have 
but little idea of what we had done. 

As to the amendment proposed, which restricted 
the receipts of the Government to gold and silver, 
he could never consent to think of it, without hear- 
ing from his constituents, so long as specie is not 
the commen currency, used by the people in the 
business transactions of the country. They are 
never prepared with a currency not in common 
circulation, and would often and truly be reminded 
of the Reman quastors, who were in the habit, 
among other acts of tyranny, of demanding parti- 
cular kills of money for the purposes of extortion. 
Here, 11,000 specie gatherers, demanding a cur- 
rency not furnished the people by their own 
States, or by the ordinary circulation, will give 
them more trouble than all their other pecuniary 
transactions, and, being different to the demands 
made upon them for State taxes, will give to the 
Federal Government an alien character of tyranny 
and and oppression. He could not conceive, he 
said, of a meastre better calculated to give to the 
Government of the Union the appearance of a 
forergn Government, and alienate the affections of 
the people from it, than the measure proposed. 

But, we are told that the Government only de- 
mands the constitutional currency, and therefore 
only assertsa right. This is true, sir; but is it the 
part of practical wisdom to exert all the power we 
have, and assert all the rights we claim? Every 
man has aright to demand specie at all times for 
every sale he makes, and for every debt due him. 
But suppose every body were to do it, whilst paper 
is the common currency, what would become of 
the country? 

Suppose all the merchants of a single city were 
to suddenly demand specie for all dues from their 
customers for sales made, and to be made, they 
would only assert a right: and yet what would be 
the result?’ The effect would be such upon their 
debtors and dealers, that they would probably mob 
the merchants out of the city. You propose that 
the Government shall do taat with the people which 
people dare not do with each other. Look at the 
conduct of the people towards the banks ever since 
they have stupped payment, and specie is at a large 
premium: do they assert their rights, though they 
have every inducement to do so? I will refer to 
my own State as a strong argument to dissipate 
theoretical beauties by practical consequences. 
There the banks are by law compelled to pay 18 
per cent. on a refusal to pay specie. They are 
good and every bill-holder could get his principal 
and his 18 per cent. in specie, if he were to demand 
and insist on it. No man of capital could make 
so good an investment as to get a large sum in Au- 
gusta bank bills, make a demand, and hold them 
till the bank resumes specie payments. Yet no- 
body does this; and why? Because they are all 
friendly to banks? Not at all, sir. It ts because 
they are frightened at a view of the consequences, and 
yield their own to the interests of the community. 







































the banks will have to force it from the me 

and the merchants from the planters and the 
mass of consumers; and, before the matter wond 
up, its effects would be equal to the confiscation of 
one-third of the property of the country. The les 
borious and industrious classes constitute the 
debtor class, which are much the most numerous 
and much the most needy. On this class the sacr; 
fice would ultimately fall. The benefits would bs 
confined to a few creditors, capitalists, and mone 
lenders. And the measure you propose (said Mr 
K.) will operate precisely in the manner I haye 
described, though perhaps not to the same extent 
It will do to talk about and speak about here, anj 
some people may think well of it, whilst they think 
itis only going to put the merchants toa little 
trouble; but when they find, from experience, that 
the merchants are only their factors, and the « Tas 
tion falls on them, they will be prepared for a more 
practical view of the subject. 

Mr. K. said he was, to be sure, opposed to the 
banking system, particularly its abuses. But the 
people had established it, become accustomed to jt 
and it now seemed necessary to their business and 
prosperity. Tesaw no reason or expediency jn 
taking away the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive the notes of specie paying 
banks when they resume, disburse them for Go. 
vernment purposes at the points where collected 
and call on the banks for balances, when neces. 
sary for transfers of the Government fands from 
the points where collected, to the points where 
needed. 

Mr. K. here commented upon the estimates which 
the Senators from Missouri and North Carolina 
had put upon current bank bills, and the losses 
which the bill-holders had sustained by the sus. 
pension of specie payments. They seemed to esti. 
mate the actual value of a bank bill by the propor. 
tion which the specie in the vaults of the banks bore 
to the aggregate of circulation and deposites; as 
though the banks had no other means to pay their 
liabilities but specie. In this way the Senators 
make out the loss of the people by the banks to be 
immense. Could there be any advantage in pro 
pagating errors so palpable? Asa practical ques 
tion, so far from the bill-holders having lost, they 
had generally gained by the suspension. Mr. K. 
here discussed the nature and purpeses of money. 
Money, said he, represents commodities. lis uses 
are to command them at pleasure, and circulate 
them with convenience. Whatever answers this 
purpose, answers the purposes of money. Iis value 
depends on the quantity of commodities it will 
command, and this again depends on the relation 
which the quantity of money bears to the quantity 
of commodities. 

The active circulating medium has been greatly 
reduced in quantity since the suspension, not only 
by withdrawing specie from circulation, which has 
become a commodity; but by a reduction of bank 
paper, and hence it is that current bank paper is xow 
much mare valuable than gold and silver was before the 
suspension, whilst the whole currency, both paper and 
specie, was depreciated by its redundant quantity. Are 
the passions and prejudices of men to 
‘vrought upon when their senses may direct them! 
Do we not know as an admitted fact, that current 
bank bills are more valuable now than befere the 
suspension? Let me ask one of these suffering 
bill-holders what he wishes to do with his money 
which he held at the time of the suspension? Does 
he owe a debt? If so, his creditor will be glad 
receive it, and expects nothing else. Does he wish 
to buy provisions for his family? If so, he ges 
them cheaper than he could before the suspension 
of specie payments. Does he wish to buy real 
estate or stocks? If so, he can get them from 
30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than he could before the 
suspension of specie payments. In short, there 
no purpose for which money is used, for which bill 
are not now more vatuable to the holder than before 
the suspension, whilst the whole currency was deprt- 
ciated by its quantity, except for the payment of # 
foreign debt. Those, then, who clamor most abou 
their losses have lost nothing, but generally gained: 
The merchants sustain the whole loss that 1s su* 
tained, for they receive it from their-debtors at p* 
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hich others did, because he could make his facts 
suit his atguments, as he had occasion for them. 
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and have to pay & premium for specie to pay their 
foreign creditors. . 
Strictly and logically speaking, Mr. K. said pa- 
was now depreciated, when compared now 
e silver, by the amount of pretium on specie, 
vvgnse we had no other Tegak Wandard to go by. 
t to say was, that paper was more va- 
a aS hes specie was ‘before the suspension, 
therefore, the holder had lost ‘noth.ng. So 
ring was the fallacy of estimating the loss of 
4 community by the difference between the 
amount of specie in their vaults and the liabilities 
of the banks, that the community owed the banks 
nore than the banks owed the community. Each 
isa right to claim specie; and, with a little time 
fr adjustment, the banks could settle every «lollar 
inst them without- a dollar in specie. He Jid 
yot wish to be understood as advocating or even 
izing for an irredeemable bank paper; it was 
io precarious, and subject to fluctuation. But, as 
tical legislators, we should view things as they 
ae, and he could see no expediency in endeavor- 
ing to impose such fallacies on an already excited 
community. ae 
Mr. K. concluded by saying that he had no wish 
o postpone discussion, and, therefore, was indiffe- 
tas to the present fate of his motion. But as 
he did not like either project, as presentec, and 
wished time to digest a better, he could not con- 
ssiently make any other motion, and, therefore, 
moved the postponement of the whole subject ta 
the first Monday in December next. 


ments, especially such as are worth using; bat his 
friend from Georgia, with his fertile mind, could 
supply facts with the same facility as arguments, 
Mr. N. said he would not, therefore, think of con- 
tending with so formidable and dangerous an anta- 
gonist, but'‘would only venture to examine some of 
the gentleman’s facts on thuse points that related to 
himeelf. 

The Senator thinks that the statement made by 
him (Mr. N.).that the Bank of the United States 
had stimulated the excessive importations in 1831, 
was incorrect, and says that the expansion of the 
bank did not commence unti! after that pericd. 
But the Senator is mistaken; he has not, in this 
instance, moulded his facts to suit his argument. 
The bank did stimulate the excessive importations 
of 1831. It began its rapid expansions in Novem- 
ber, 1830, and by the month of May, 1832, had 
enlarged its discounts twenty-eight millions of dol- 
lars. This was a pretty rapid expansion, and 
calculated to give a dangerous enlargement to the 
beunds of trade. But, Mr. N. said that he not only 
charged the bank with stimulating the excess of 
importations in 1831, but of having interfered in 
violation of the laws of trade, and prevented a cor- 
rection of the evil. The exchanges having become 
unfavorable in the latter part of 1831, in conse- 
quence of the large importations, the bank was 
fast being drained of its specie. It had parted 
with five millions, and, to save what it had left, it 
issued seven millions in drafts on Europe, for the 
purposes of remittance. This operation saved its 
specie, and renewed the stimulus to excessive 
importations. Had not the bank interfered, and 
arrested the laws of trade, exchange would have 
continued to rise, more specie would have been 
drawn from the banks, (which would have forced 
them to curtail discounts,) foreign goods would 
have fallen, and all the consequences followed 
which would have reduced the importations the 
next year. But the interference of the bank, by 
interposing its credit, prevented this. 

The Senator asserts that the principal cause of 
our difficulties is owing to the irregular and impro- 
per commercial and financial transactions with 
England for several years, and the measures which 
such transactions forced that country to adopt. 
The general preposition was one of great impor- 
tance, and he (Mr. N.) thought it was substintially 
correct. But the error of the gentleman was, that, 
from his great zeal to back his friends, he had 
aitributed the commercial and financial transac- 
tions of this country with England to the measures 
of the administration, which had, in reality, little 
more influence upon them than facts appear to 
have hid on the gentleman’s speech. 

Our foreign commerce had been of an extraordi- 
nary character since 1831, and particular'y the 
last three years. Our importations for the last 
three years have exceeded our exports to the 
amount of nearly one hundred andtwenty millions; 
and, during the same period, when we have had 
this great excess of jmportations, there has been 
specie imported beyond what has been exported to 
the amount of about thirty-two millions. ‘This was 
in direct violation of all the ordinary laws of trade. 
That a large excess of importations should continue 
for six years in succession, was, he believed, unpre- 
cedented in this country, cr perhaps any other. But 
it was still more extraordinary that, during this pe- 
riod, there should be a large importation of specie. 
This seemed to be a double violation of the laws of 
trade; it was a violation of the ordinary laws of 
commerce, that an excess of importations should 
continue for so many years; and it was ancther 
violation that, during such excessive importations of 
goods, there should be a large importation of spe- 
cie. An unfavorable balance of trade ordinarily 
jeads to the exportation of specie, and the reduc- 
tion of imports in the following years—a portion of 
the exports being required to tiquidate former ba- 
lances. An unfavorable balance of trade usually 

roduces an unfavorable state of exchange, which 
eae not generally been the case daring this period. 
Mr. N. said he recollected very well that this pe- 













































REMARKS OF MR. NILES, 


Or Connecticut, 

In Senate, September 23, 1837—In reply to Mr. 
Kine of Georgia, on the bill “ imposing addi- 
tional duties, as depositories in certain cases, on 
public officers.” 

Mr. NILES said, he rose only to notice one or 
two observations of the Senator from Georgia, 
which related to: some remarks of his a few days 
since. It was far from his pores to enter the lists 
against-his honorable friend from Georgia. Of all 
the men with whom he had ever been acquainted, 
that gentleman was the last with whom he should 
ever Volunteer to engage in a contest. Sir, in the 
exiraordinary and very able speech we have just 
heard, we have a specimen of the mode of warfare 
ofthe Senator. He prepares himself for a contest 
ina peuliar manner, and arms himse!f with un- 
unal and extraordinary weapons; weapons with 
which most of us are wholly unacquainted, and still 
less acquainted with their use; bowie knives and 
olher weapons, hostile, bloody, deadly. The gen- 
leman has also a mode peculiar to himself in using 
bis weapons: he wields his bowie knife both to cut 
and to thrust; and he strikes indiscriminately at al! 
that stands in his way, whether friends or foes; the 
only difference being that he is careful when he 
aims at a friend to strike a heavier biow, and in- 
fic a deeper wound. ‘The Senator says he is 
friendly to'the President, and Mr. N. knew him 
bo well to doubt it fora moment; but he haa a 
very odd way of showing it. ‘The gentleman enter- 
lains peculiar notions about his duty to his friends, 
and seems to have-a very strange way of backi g 
hem: he appears to consider it as his principal 
duly ochasten them. Perhaps he thinks they de- 


Mr. N. said: there was another reason why he 
vould avoid a contest with the Senator. He has a 
wr of magical power over facts. In his hands 
fic's are very much like the man of mortar to 
vhich he has alluded, and called on the Senator 
from Missouri to breathe into it the breath of life: 
nemouldsand fashions facts to his own liking. 
His naked assertions, not only unsupported, but 
Aireetiy opposed to known truths, were made with 
‘ch force and gravity, and such strong apparent 
“nviction of their truth, that they would almest be 
“sented to, when known to be without the least 
foundation. Sueh was the Senator’s power over 
fuels, that he eXperienced none of the difficulties 
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euliar state of our foreign trade was the subject of 
much remark here at the first session of the last 
Congress, and particularly by a distinguished gen- 
tleman, who seems to consider himself as the or- 


gan of the commercial interest, That Senator had 
much to say about the extraordinary state of our 
monetary affairs; money being scarce—a severe 
pressure coming upon the country, and interest 
rising in New York totwo or three per cent. per 
month, whilst exchange on England was favorable. 
So extraordinary a state of things, it seems to have 
been supposed, must have originated from the mea- 
sures of the Government, although it was not easy 
then to tell what measures, as it was before the 
Treasury circular. 

The ¢istinguished Senator from Massachucetts, 
so learned and skilled in subjects of commerce and 
finance, cou!d not under.tand this inexplicable state 
of things. But the mystery is revealed; the mist 
which hung over the subject is dissipated, and the 
whole truth has come to light. This unnatural 
State of things has been brought about by the agen- 
cy of credit in our foreign trade, and by loans and 
the sale of stocks in England, not connected with 
trade, The large excess of importations has been 
continued, and the exchange kept favorable by the 
bankers on both sides of the Atlantic, who loaned 
their credit to our importing merchants. As long 
as American merchants could import goods on cre+ 
dit, obtained abroad, the exchange would remain 
favorable; an even the credit of the United States 
Bank, in the form of drafts or bonds, payable in 
Europe, produced the same result. 

The great American houses in England, the 
Wildes, Wilson, and Wiggins—the three W’s, as 
they have sometimes been called—which have 
since all exploded, in co-operation with the United 
States Bank, have been the principal cause of the 
excess of our foreign importations. The sale of 
American stocks, and the negotiation of Joans by 
the same bankers, have increased the difficulties, 
and swelled our debt in England, as the Senator 
from Georgia says, to one hundred and ten millions 
of dollars. American credit was drawing off the 
capital of England to this country, which was 
draining the Bank of England of its specie. The 
Bank of England had to contend against American 
credit, which was a contest it could not stand. Its 
only resource was to aitempt to destroy that credit, 
and the only way to do that was to destroy the cre- 
dit of the huuses through which American credit 
found its way to the British market. This led to 
those measures on the part of the Bank of England 
to which the Senator alluded, intended to discredit 
the American houses, and strike down at a blow 
the price of the great American staple. These mea- 
sures on the part of the Bank of England, occur- 
ring atatime When there was a pressure from 
other causes, brought on the great crisis in this 
country. 

The centleman from Georgia says these results 
have been occasioned by the Treasury circular, 
and other measures of the Government; he says the 
Government has encouraged the importation of 
specie; that it has induced the deposite banks to 
import specie. Mr. N. knew of no such act of the 
Government. These transactions, both commer. 
cial and financial, were of a private character, oc- 
casioned by the enterprise of this country, and sti- 
mulated by the abuse of bank credit on both sides 
of the water. 

Mr. N. said he repeated his charge made the 
other day against the Bank of the United States, 
that it had been the principal agent which had 
deranged our foreign commerce, and brought the 
country into its present difficulties. Previous to 
the interference of that bank in our foreign trade, 
it was stable ; now it was deranged. It had been 
constantly interfering since 1831; and Mr. Biddle 
boasts of having on one occasion, he believed in 
1832, saved the whole commercial community 
from a terrible explosion, by hurrying across the 
Jerseys between two days—not as Washington did, 
pursued by the British army—to New York, where, 
by the use of the credit of the bank, he saved the 
country. Surely, our trade must rest on a sound 
foundation indeed, when it is indebted to a night’s 
journey of one individual for escaping rain! 

The Senator from Georgia thought he (Mr. N.) 
had changed his sentiments regarding the 
circular; but he had changed them oniy, so far as 
circumstances had changed. He voted for super- 


seding it last session, believing the exigency had 
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one past, and still thought he was then right ; but 
om circumstances which have since occurred, he 
believed the order had had a salutary influence. 
It has not only kept specie in the country, and 
saved the western banks, but it had secured one or 
two millions for the uses of the Treasury, which 
had been an-essential aid to it, in the crisis it had 
gone through. The Secretary foresaw the coming 
storm, and some weeks before the explosion took 
lace, sent circulars to the deposite banks in the 
est, requiring them to keep their specie for the 
use of the Treasury ; and a large sum has been 
conveyed across ine mountains for that purpose. 

The Senator says Mr. N. approves of the Treas- 
ury circular, for its operation in preventing the 
exportation of specie, and eondemns the Pank of 
the United States for measures which prevented 
the exportation of specie. In reply to this, Mr. N. 
said, that as a general or permanent rule, he was 
opposed to all interference, whether by Government 
or by banks, with the course of trade, and was 

to all measures intended either to encou- 
rage the importation of specie, or to discourage its 
exportation. But there were exceptions to general 
principles ; and at a peculiar crisis, when the credit 
and paper system of two great commercial] nations 
had been greatly and unduly extended, and both 
were apprehensive of an explosion, and the ques- 
tion was, which should explode, the sudden abstrac- 
tion of specie, which sustained the floating mass of 
paper, might be attended with the most serious 
consequences. It was oniy in this view of the 
subject, that he regarded the Treasury circular, as 
having had a favorabie influence in prever ting the 
exportation of specie. 

Mr. N. said he would allude only to one topic 
more. The Senator said that Mr. N. and the Se- 
nator from North Carolina (Mr. Strange) had ap- 
proved and endorsed the reasons assigred by the 
President in his Message for the revulsion which 
had overtaken the country. Mr. N. said he had 
in his specch barely alluded to that subject, with- 
out going into an examination of its merits. He, 
however, did approve, then and now, of the brief 
but very clear and satisfactory exposition of the 
causes of existing embarrassments contained in the 
Message. He would readily endorse that portion 
of the Message, notwithstanding the strong con- 
demnation of the Senator. The gentleman having 
read this portion of the Message, remarked that this 
might be all very well; that he knew of but one 
objection to it, and which was, that there was not 
one word of truth in the whole statement. This 
was certainly very strong language; but Mr. N. 
supposed it was only the genileman’s peculiar 
mode of backing his friends. 

Sir, what is this statement, which is thus sume 
marily despatched by the gentleman's hostile wea- 
pons? Is there any thing new er extraordinary in 
it? Does the President pretend to have made any 
wonderful discovery, or to have looked deeper into 
the causes of our difficulties, than other intelligent 
individuals? The general cause which he assigns 
is the natural, the ordinary cause of commercial 
revulsions ; he might almost say that, with the ex- 


ception of some extraordinary causes, such as | 
“4 


r, pestilence, and famine,” it was the only 
c@@se of such embarrassmeits. The general cause 
aweigned was over-trading, over-action in every 
department of industry, and an wndue extension 
and abuse of credit. ‘These causes are said to be 
induced by a great expansion of the paper medium. 
Is not the statement, so far, correct? Has there 
not been over-irading, speculation, and gambling, 
of every kind, in the foreign trade and the domestic 
trade, mn wild lands and city lots, in stocks, in 
every thing? Are not these facts universally ad- 
mitted? Are they denied by any one—by the Se- 
nator himself? He (Mr. N.) did not understand 
that they were. And has there not been an exces- 
sive and alarming expansion of the paper medium ? 
This is equally notorious, and cannot surely be con- 
troverted by the Senator ; for he has himself stated 
that the currency had, within a few years, increased 
200 per cent. In this important fact the Mes- 
sage is impregnable. Well, what is there, then, in 
this exposition of the President, which should cal] 
forth suck a bold and daring assault? What is 
there in the statement which shou!d have provoked 
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such a desperate thrust of the gentleman’s deadly 
weapons? Why, sir, the President says that this re- 
vulsion has not been confined to the United States; 
that it has prevailed in England, and, to some 
extent, in all the commercial countries in Europe; 
and from this he infers that the causes have been 
similar; that the spirit of over-trading has been rife 
in England as well as in the United States, and 
induced there, also, by an expansion of the cur- 
rency. In all this, we are told, the Message is en- 
tirely at fault. There is not one particle of truth 
here, says the Senator. There has been no expan- 
sion of currency in England, no ovet-irading, no 
speculation, no distress or commercial cmbarrass- 
ments; no failures; every thing has gone on quietly 
and smoothly. ‘There has been no Treasury circu- 
lars there; no distress for money; John Buil has 
been at his ease, whilst Jonathan has been in 
trouble; Englishmen, under a more wise and bene- 
ficent Government, have been prosperous and con- 
tented, whilst the poor Yankees have had to suffer. 

Such is the picture which the Senator drew of 
the condition of the two countries. He would not 
say that it was a fancy sketch; it was only an in- 
Stance of the Senator’s command over facts; but he 
would say that he did not think there was ever but 
one similar picture drawn before, and that was the 
Senator's own description of that hardy and merito- 
rious Class of settlers, the squatiers, who were trans- 
formed from an honest race of pioneers, into a pre- 
datory banditti, who stole their lands from the 
United States, and their provisions from the In- 
dians. 

But is 1t really so, that there has been no failures, 
no distress in England? He (Mr. N.) had really 
supposed there had been. He had read some of 
their periodicals, from penny papers to stately quar- 
terlies, and of different politics, whig and tory, radi- 
cal and conservative; and all, he had supposed, ad- 
mitted the existence of serious embarrassments apd 
distress, whilst they attributed them to very different 
case . But the Senator says that there has been 
no expansion of the paper currevey in England, or 
no to exceed one and a half per cent. whilst in this 
country it has expanded two hundred per cent. 
This last statement was another instance of the 
Senator’s power ever facts. He knew not where 
the gentleman got his information, or on what data 
the statement was based. By the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it appears that in 1834 
there was about eighty millions of paper currency; 
and in his report last December, he states the paper 
currency at one hundred and twenty millions, 
which would be an increase of a little over forty 
percent. This was a small inaccuracy, although, 
perhaps, hardly worth printing. 

As respecis the expansion in England, the gen- 
tleman had read statements from which it appeared 
there had been little or none, if they rested on good 
authority. He had heard the statements with great 
surprise, as he had supposed the fact was other- 
wise. In all the Engiish publications he had seen, 
the expansion seemed to be admitted and univer- 
sally regarded as the canse of the commercial diffi- 
culties; and the only dispute appeared to be where 
the blame belonged-——-one party charging it to the 
Bank of England, the other to the joint stock banks. 
One thing was certain, and that appeared from the 
statement read by the Senator, there has been a 
great increase of the issues of the joini-stock banks, 
amounting to some three millions of pounds, or 
near fifteen millions of dollars. The currency of 
these banks is very frail, and very ditferent irom 
that of the Bank of England ; andi what may have 
been the disturbing effect ~f this large increase of 
a weaker paper medium, and corresponding dimi- 
nation of a better currency, be was not financier 
enough to say. 

But does the statement read by the Senator prove 
that there has been no increase of the paper circu- 
lation in England which has occasioned over- 
trading? Is there no other paper but the bilis of the 
Bank of England, and the private banks, and the 
joint-stock banks? Is there not another description 
of paper, commonly called commercial paper, 
which would have perhaps the same tendency to 
stimulate over-trading? Are there not bills of ex- 
change and acceptances issued by the great bankers, 
which form 2 sort of commercial currency? And 
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would not the expansion of this have a direct 
dency to over-action in trade? What had caused 
the explosion of the three great American houses 
the three W's which had had failed for two o 
three millions each? Had not these houses e. 
panded their paper and credit toa most dangeroy, 
and ruinous exient!—for it had proved their ryin 
The enormous extension of commercial credit by 
these houses, was the principal cause of our vamhd 
sive importations, and the derangements of our jo. 
reign trade, Thus trade had been stimulated py 
credit, and carried on by credit, and this credit was 
principally in England. Sir, steam has been jo. 
garded as a powerful agent, and one of the grea). 
est discoveries of modern times; but a much ior 
powerful agent has of late been discovered, which 
is credit, factitious, artificial credit. The ex ane 
sive power of credit is vastly beyond that of steam. 
it is almost as uncontrollable, and as boundless a: 
thought. Yet even crepit, that most subtle of all 
agents, has its limits; and he thanked God jt wa, 
so. If it had not, credit would destroy all proper. 
tv—ail faith—all honesty, and would overwhelm 
society in one indiscriminate ruin. If there hai 
been no excess of credit in the form of currency jy, 
England, there had been a rapid enlargement o; 
commercial credit. 
But the Senator says there has been no over. 
trading in England. What! no over-trading! 
How 1s this?’ There has been over-trading in the 
United States, and that in our foreign trade, to the 
amount of more than sixty millions, and this trade 
has been principally with England. Here are two 
great commercial nations, and, in the commerce 
between them, one has largely over-traded, and the 
other has not over-traded at all. Ii seems, accord- 
ing to the gentleman’s logic, that the trading hax 
been all on one side. We have imported to ex. 
cess, but England has not exported to excess; we 
have bought sixty millions more goods than we 
ought, but they have not sold any more than to 
supply the usual demand. He had always sup 
posed that, in the intercourse between two nations, 
if one party had traded to excess, the other had 
necessarily traded to excess also; if one had im- 
ported to excess, the other had exported to excess, 
Where the fault lay, which party was most to 
blame, or which had acted most rashly and impru- 
dently, was anota r question. So far as respecis 
their trade with America, which, he believed, con- 
prised more than one-fifth of the whole commerce 
of England, it was certain that country had over- 
traded; and he believed in the India trade there 
had been a like excess, for the larger houses en- 
gaged in those two branches of trade appeared 
suffer most. As to internal trade, all accounis he 
had seen agreed that a spirit of speculation and 
gairbling in stocks, and every kind of property, 
real or imaginary, has been as rife in that country 
as in the United States. This part of the Presi- 
dent’s statement, Mr. N. theught, had a little more 
than one particle of truth in it. 
But the Senator informs us that there has been 
{i no distress in England, and that on this point the 
i| Message 1s entirely mistaken. Well, how does be 
| make this out? Why, he says that England is 
| the creditor couniry, and America the debtor coun 
| try; and, therefore, the commercial revulsions have 
not occasioned distress there; the debtors have been 
_in distress, not the creditors, Is this correct! Ii 
| debtors fail and can not pay, do not creditors low 
their debts? and does not that occasion disiress 
In times of general commercial embarrassinen's 
| and bankruptcies, it might be difficult to sy 
| which suffered most, debtors or creditors; he be- 
lieved, however, that creditors, generally, had the 
worst of it. ‘The Senator often illustrates his su 
| ject by throwing in an anecdote; and he (Mr. ).) 
j; would give him one applicable to this question. 
It was well known that that extraordinary ma?, 






























Charles J. Fox, was very improvident, and vsually 
involved over head and ears in debt. His father, 
Lord Holland, ence remonstrated with him on the 
subject, and, after inquiring something into his "" 
vate affairs, observed that he wondered how 
could sleep of nights and owe so much monty 
You ought rather, said Fox,to wonder how my ered 
ters can sleep. He believed that creditors, gene™™ 
ly, had the worst of it, in times of pressure 
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EET ETTORERNEETIITEEEE see nae, 
But are not creditors IEEE AAT GhhadietiGland” || wesets Chrdaiin. “hdet eaten, oo-bitte ht eked eR __———eE—— debtors united, 
we in the Same community, but usually i in the 
wr ndividvals? Show mea man who is a cre- 
to the amount of half a million, or any other 
sam, and f will show you a man who isa 
ee toa considerable part of the same amount. 
it ste the Senator’s argument in a case at 
The city of New York is acreditor com- 
nanity jn relation to other parts of the Union. 
is a very large balance due to it from the 
qhole country, and particularly from the south- 
gestern States. It would, therefore, foliow, if the 
ment was a sound one, that the late revulsion 
rade would not have occasioned any distress in 
ver York, because she isa creditor city. Her 
ants have sold an immense amount of goods 
the Senator's constituents and others, and by 
he knocking down of the price of the great staple 
of the South, they hav® been wholly unable to pay 
ieir debts in New York. But the loss of these 
jebts will not affect the merchants of New York, 
asthey are creditors, and creditors can not be dis- | 
essed. But, from some cause or other, New 
York has been overwhelmed with bankruptcies 
and distress, in spite of the Senator’s reesoning. 
Mr.N. said he had detained the Senate longer 
han he had intended, as he only rose to put him- 
velf right. 
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REMARKS OF MR. STRANGE, 
Or Noutu Carona, 

In Senate, Sept. 23—In reply to Mr. Ktna, of 
Georgia, on the bill “ imposing additional du- 
ties, as depositories in certain cases, on public 
officers.” 
| would not do the Executive of this ceuntry the 
injustice to assame upon myself the office ot its 

sindicator, while So many more able are at hand; 

but choose to defend opinions entertained and 
even uttered by myself before they found a place 
in the President's Message. The Senator froin 

Ge rgiahas been pleased to impute common errors 

io the President, the Senator from Connecticut, 

and myself ; and, so far as we are identified in the 
charge, the defence of one must pro tanto be the 
defence of atl. He alleges that we have imputed 
the present difficulties in this country exclusively 
Ww foreign action, and then proceeds to show that, 
from the fact of our being a debtor nation, this can 
not be the case. Now this statement of our posi- 
ton is not in the fairness which I expected from 
my friend from Georgia. Neither the President, 
wrany of these whe have spoken on the same 
nde of the question with myself, have pretended 
that the unmediate cause of our difficulties was not 

‘o be found in the action of our own people. On 

ihe contrary, we have all expressly insisted that it 

wes so. We have not attached blame to the bank 
orthe people cf England; but have argued that 
we, as individuals, and not as a Government, hai 
pat ourselves in the power of the Bank of England ; 

and she, in the pursuit of her own real or supposed 
imerests, had made us feel our situation. All 
aguments are in fairness to be considered in con- 
nection with the issue to be tried, and the issue in 

‘his case is, whether the present difficulties are 

yaputadle to the administration of the country. 

The negative of this proposition it was the object 

olthis part of the Message and its advocates to 

maintain; and in the effort to do so, it would have 
teen very foreign to our purpose to deny, that the 
people of the United States had been theraselves 
the authors of their own misforiunes, or to seek to 
iaten exclusive blame ss those on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

tis said we have improperly assumed that there 

Was any commercial distress beyond the limits of 

this country other than that created by our indebr- 

tiness to foreiguers. 1 am far, very far from 
being convinced of error in this particular ; on the 

“ntrary, the newspapers, acccrding to my beliet, 

have for the last few months been teeming with 

*ccounts of commercial difficulties on the other 

ude of the Atlantic. 

We are further charged with error in intimating 

‘at there had been any paper expansion in Eng- 
‘ad, and statisties have been resorted to to fix 
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upon us this charge. Now I confess, not having 
anticipated this denial, I am not prepared either to 
admit or deny the correctness of the statistics of 
the Senator, or to produce others in answer to 
them. But taking the Senator’s own statements, in 

connection with another known fact, so far from 
disproving, I think they fully substantiate our po- 
sition. I doubt not there is some mistake or omis- 
sion with regard to the issues of the joint stock 
companies in the statistics presented, which, if cor- 
rected or supplied, would show upon paper a vast 
actual increase of bank issues; but grant that it is 
not so, the Senator himself shows an actual in- 
crease of £400,000, or thereabouts. It is true in 
this the circulation of the Bank of England is re- 
duced about £2,000,000, and this, it is said, can 
not be an expansion ; but the genileman overlooks 
the fact, that while the circulation of the Bank of 
England was about £20,000,000, her specie was 
nearly £11,000,000 ; while when. it was r-duced to 
about £18 ,900, 000, her specie was reduced to only 
£4,608, 000, making an excess, in proportion of her 
issues to her specie, of nearly £10,000,000. Now 
paper issues are redundant, or otherwise, in the 
proportion which they bear to the specie they repre- 
sent. But this result in figures is met by a fact, 

from which it is inferred that the paper issues could 
not have expanded; and that is, that the value of 
money in England had rather advanced than depre- 
ciated; and here, sir, we detect the great liability 
we are under to fall into mistakes f rom too ready 
an assumption of fiscal maxims. In general, it is 
true that it may be safely affirmed that the cur- 
rency is notexpanded where money con‘inues to 
advance in value; but there may be circumstances 
in which the reverse won'd be the case, and the 
circumstances of England at the time referred to 
are precisely such as would produce such a result. 
Allowing it to be true that the paper circulation of 
England had expanded only £400,000, yet we find 
that specie was withdrawn from the Bank of Eng- 
land, most of which probably came to this country, 
and of course left England, amounting to £6,300.- 
000 ; so that the actual circulation of England was 
reduced about £6,000,600, and muney would of 
course appreciat2 as the circulating medium would 
bear a so much less proportion to the property of 
the country ; yet the paper credits of the country 
would be increased by the amount of whatever 
(be it bonds, notes, or stocks) was received in ex- 
change for the specie transported to this country, 
and in proportion to the specie by the difference of 
the ratio of £20,000,000 to £10,000,000, and about 
£26,000,000 to £4,600,000; or throwing out of 
view altogether th- amount received in bond-, 
| notes, stocks, or other credits reccived in exchange 
for the expatriated specie, still there would be, as 
before stated, this ditlerence in the state of the cur- 
rency at the two periods, as far as the Bank of 
England alone is concerned. At the first her circu- 
lation was £20,000,000, or thereabouts, and her 
specie £10,900,000; and at the latter her circola- 
tion was £18,000,000, and her specie £4,600,000. 
So that even upon the Senator’s own facts, in every 
point of view, our al'egation is made good. 

But I am still more surprised at hearing from a 
gentleman of the high financial attainments of the 
Senator from Georzia the position, that because as 
much preperty could be bought with a given 
amount of paper now as formerly, it was not depre- 
ciated; or because it will pay as much debt pow as 
ever, that, therefore, it is not depreciated. The 
true question is, will it bring as much gold and sil- 
ver now as ever?’ And as the answer must be in 
the negative, the depreciation of the paper is un- 
questionable. 

In conclusion, we are told that we ought no 
longer to submit to being the mere registers of Exe- 
cutive fiats, and that the Executive should consult 
his friends, and not assume apon himself the dicta- 
tion of important measures without such consulta- 
tion. Sir, I have never looked upon this body as 
the mere register of Executive fiats; nor have | ever 
understood there was any impropriety in the Presi- 
dent submitting to Congress his views of what was 
required for the public necessities; on the contrary, 
the Constitution expressly requires him to do so, 
and does not enjoin on him previous consultation 
with any one. Had the President on the present 
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occasion forborne to indicate, in his Message, such 
measures as he deemed it expedient, we should 
have heard the stale cry of “ non-committal, non- 
committal,” ringing from every quarter of this con- 
tinent, and it would have been justly said he had 
shrank from his duty; and now that he has frankly 
and faithfully performed it, we are tauntingly told 
of dictation and submission. 





REMARKS OF MR. C ALHOUN, 
Or Soutn Caroutsa, 

In Senate, September 23, 1837.—On the motion of 
Mr. Kina, of Georgia, to postpone the bill “ im- 
posing additional duties, as depositories in cer- 
tain cases, on public officers.” 

Mr. CALHOUN rose, and said that he greatly 
regretted that the Senator had thought proper to 
make the motion to postpone the bill. Its effect, 
should the motion succeed, would be highly injuri- 
ous to the country generally, and especially to the 
South. It was conceded that there was a vast 
amount of capital locked up, waiting the decision 
of Congress on this highly important subject; not 
less, probably, than from sixty to one hundred mil- 
lions; which would flow into the business channels 
of the country as soon as the decision was made. 
This, he would remind the Senator, was the com- 
mencement of the business season for the great 
staples of the South. The cotton and rice would 
sown be prepared for market, and the tobacco 
would follow them. The entire machine of com- 
merce, by which these great products were to be 
exchanged with the world, is deranged, he might 
say broke, and would not be reconstructed till it 
was ascertained what was to be done here. If the 
question is postponed till the regular session, there 
will be no final action till the spring; during, all of 
which time, comprehending the almest entire busi- 
ness season, things would remain in their present 
uncertain and deranged condition. The con- 
sequences would be a very heavy loss to the planting 
intrest of the South, not to mention other portions: 
a loss, he would venture to say, ofmany millions to 
the planters alone; which would be of vast detriment 
to that great interest, embarrassed as it now is by 
heavy debts. After full reflection, he did not think 
the loss on the coming crop ‘of cotton alone, 
from delay of action here, would be not less than 
one or two cents the pound, and more than a million 
and a half on the whole crop. But taere was ano- 
ther reason, to his mind still more powerful, against 
the postponement. We are on the eve of a great 
revolution in regard to the currency. The first 
step in that revolution is the separation of the Go- 
vernment and the banks, which he sincere'y be- 
lieved the good of both required. That once made, 
and each left to move in its own proper sphere, 
unembarrassed by the other, the change in the cre- 
dit system, which he held to be inevitable, would, 
in all probability, be gradual, and without a shock 
or injury to any ‘of the great interests of the com- 
munity. But, if the question of separation be left 
open ; if it is to rnn into the politics of the country, 
and be made an engine to act on the Presiden 
election, there is no answering for conseque 
A direct issue will be made; and, when 
were roused, there would ensue a conflict between 
the Government and the banks, which may be- 
come violent and convulsive, and shake our system 
to the centre. For these reasons, he deemed it 
highly desirable, on all sides, that the motion to 
postpone should not sneceed. 

The Senator made a remark which had a per- 
sonal bearing, which he (Mr. C.) could not pass 
unnoticed. He expressed great abhorrence at the 
declaration that he (Mr. C.) would not (if there 
were not other and powerful reasons against it) 
agree to empley Mr. Biddle’s bank as our fiscal 
agent, because it would give that institution a tri- 
umph over the Government, and go far to make it 
the Government itself. 

There was, said Mr. C. no disputing about taste. 
We were so dissimilarly constituted, that what was 
sweet to one was sometimes bitter to another. But 
he was irclined to think that in this case the diffe- 
rence did not result so much from any organic dis- 
similarity between him and the Senator, as from 
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the different aspect under which they regard the 
controversy between General Jackson and the bank. 
The Senator regards it, as is manifest from the 
whole tenor of his remarks, as a mere i af- 
fair between General Jackson and the president of 
the bank; or, at best, between the Executive branch 
of the Government and the bank; in which, let 
which side prevail that might, it would be but the 
triumph of one individual over another, or of the 
bank over the Executive, or the reverse. Thus 
regarding it, he was not at all astonished ‘that the 
Senator should indulge himself in the strong ex- 
pression that he did; but he must say that he was 
not a little astonished that the Senator, knowing 
him and his past course, as he did, could for 
@ moment suppose that he (Mr. C.) regarded it 
under that aspect. When did he ever utter a 
sentiment, or do an act, which could by possibi- 
bility give countenance to the attributing such a 
sentiment to him, as to consider General Jackson, 
or the whole House, or the Executive depart- 
ment, as the Government? He would suppose that 
he was the last man to whom such a sentiment 
could be attributed. In making the declaration he 
did, he viewed the subject far more comprehen- 
sively. He regarded the controversy under all its 
circumstances, and looked to results as testing the 
relative strength of the Government and the banks. 
He saw the most popular and powerful President 
that ever filled the chair of State, with boundless 
patronage, and sustained by a well-formed and 
compact majority in the Union, and both Houses, 
(of which the Senator was one,) waging war 
against the bank, and striving, with all his energy 
and power, to put it down. Whether right or 
wrong (wrong he believed him to be, and still be- 
lieved,) he was backed by the entire ey of the 
Government, and a great majority of the people. 
Now, sir, I ask if, after afl this, that bank should 
prove to be so indispensable to the Government as 
to force itself on it, notwithstanding all these 
powerful opposing obstacles, greater than can ever 
again be arrayed against any similar institution, 
would it not prove that the bank had become 
stronger than both Government and people? And 
would it not go far, as he confessed himself, to 
make the bank the Government? It was under 
this aspect that he obviously regarded the strug- 
gle; and he must say, that, if the Senator, looking 
on it in the same light, did not regard it with simi- 
Jar sentiments, he could neither envy him his 
feelings nor his patriotism. 
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SPEECH OF MR. SERGEANT, 


Or PENNSYLVANIA, 

In the House or Representatives or THe Unirep 
Srates, September 26, 1837, and the morning of 
two other days, the following resolution, re- 

»rted from the Committee of Ways and Means 

y Mr. Camprecens, being under considera- 

tion, Viz: 

“ Resolved, That itis inexpedienttocharier a Na- 
tional Bank.” 

Mr. SERGEANT addressed the house as fol- 
lows; 

Mr. Speaker: Asa member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, it seems to me that I am 
called upon to state to the honse how I stand per- 
sonally in regard to this resolution. I was not 
present in the committee when this report was 
agreed upon. I was prevented, by indisposition, 
from attending the meeting of the committee, and 
I have likewise been prevented by the same cause 
from taking any part in the important debates which 
have been goimg on in this house for some days 


Sir, I never did, and, uniess new light should 
break in upon me, I never can, as a citizen of the 
United States, concur in the opinion promulgaied in 
this resolution. If I entertained a doubt on the sub- 
ject, I should still hesitate about the propriety of 
adopting, or even bringing it up for consideration 
at the present time. I should do this partly for the 
reason assigned by the member from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Reed,) that it is a great systematic mea- 
sure on which I see no cause why any man, 
and espec 
of the people for two years to come, should be cal- 
led upon, beforehand, when no practical question 


ially those who are to act here on behalf, 
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is pending, toexpressan opinion. The safest course 
will be to reserve our opinions unti] the time comes 
for action. Deliberation willthen precede action ; 
and action will be, as it should be, guided and di- 
rected by a full exhibition of the lights which we 
may receive from further experience. I ask the 
members of this howse, with the exception of those 
who entertain constitutional scruples, (if any there 
ae they are prepared now to say, that if, 
within the next two years, it should be made mani- 
fest that nothing less than a bank will restore the 
nation toa state of steady prosperity, they will vote 
at. the end of that period against a national bank ? 
Are they prepared to say, that if they can be satis- 
fied that a bank can be advantageously employed 
by the Government of the United States, that it 
will be an effectual, and the only effectual wean 
that can be resorted to for the pur of restoring 
order? Are they, I ask, prepared now to say that 
they will, notwithstanding, vote against i then. 
This would be a rash expression of opimon. But 
itis wholly unnecessary. ‘The proposition of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Reed,) to 
postpone the further consideration of the subject 
until! December next, points out a safe and discreet 
course. 

For what, sir, has Congress been called together ? 
It was understood that the collective wisdom of 
the representatives of the people of the United 
States had been convoked for the purpuse of ad- 
ministering relief, if it could be administered, to 
the existing distresses of the country. Every one 
has regarded the summons hither us an invitation 
to remain but for a short time; and the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. Cam- 
breleng) has continually been informing us, up to 
this day, that there is but a short me for us to be 
here; and the general impression of ihe meibers 
themselves appears to be, that nothing is now to be 
disposed of that cannot be decided with very con- 
tracted deliberation. And yet this house, at this 
early period of its session, only three weeks from the 
day on which the subject-matters on which they 
were called together were propounded to their con- 
sideration by the Executive message, finds itself, 
day after day, sitting till a late hour of the night, 
to despatch the few measures recommended to its 
attention. Sir, is this atime to discuss a question 
of such serious bearing and consequences as that 
embodied in this resolution ? 

What is the nature of the distress existing in the 
country, and what condition of affairs has led to the 
convocation of this Congress ? 

The two great interests of this country which 
are primarily and deeply affected by the present 
situation of things, are interests which no man 
can disregard; and it so happens, that these two 
interests cannot be agitated and disturbed, at all 
events together, without agitating and disturbing 
every man, woman, and child, in the United States. 
The truth is,that an awful winter is before us: 
thousands of those who depend on their daily labor 
for their daily bread—for the roof which shelters, 
and the clothing which protects thein irom the in- 
clemency of the season—are to be deplorably af- 
fectedby the agitation which has commenced with 
these two great inierests,—I mean, sir, the plant- 
ing and commercial interests of this country. If 
you look at these two interests, for so I shall call 
them for my present purpose, how is one better off, 
at present, than the other, or less affected than 
the other? We look to them as different, because 
they are in appearance divided, and seem to be in 
different hands. But the planting interest is itself 
a commercial interest; and for this plain reason, 
that it produces a great staple commoditv, which is 
the basis of your foreign commerce. If ever the 
time should come that the planter shall choose to 
be his own merchant, he is at liberty to beso; and 
Hf he finds it to his advantage, no doubt he will 
be so; but still the planter and the merchant, even 
if both were combined in one, would still have the 
two great interests to represent as they now have— 
the planting and commercial interests. 

And, sir, what is the commercial! interest of this 
country ? ‘When we talk about merchants, gentle- 
men are apt to form some general idea of a clas; 
of men confined within a very limited space. 
Whether they mean exporters and importers, resi- 
dents of our large towns, or embrace dealers in arti- 
cles imported, still they have some narrow limit to 
their conception. But thisis anerror. It falls far 
short of the truth. It by no means conveys any just 
or accurate idea of the magnitude of the class, nor 
of the vast importance of the interest. Every man 
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who deals is, in some sense, a inerchan and 
of the great community of trade. Wha: th 22 
is the commercial’ interest of the country |’ ht 
spread over the whole nation, and you, iis » e 
are in communication with every living ke 
You may have your smal! dealers ‘in the count 
who, to accommodate their immediate neighbors’ 
resort to barter—take in what produce they w . 
and give in exchange what will suit their cunens : 
ers. But they still are merchants, and are brow bt 
by their traffic into contact with the otner. ry 
= reat merebant, whom you call by that name 
ve who unports from distant regions what ee 
wants or convenience require, is but one of a ra 
of men who are engaged in the great business oy 
purchase and supply, by whose agency every thin 
circulates that is circulated, and by whose instry. 
mentality it is that nations atiain to that perj.. 
uon which gives the highest motive anid the surey 
reward to productive labor. Its embarrassments g: 
a geveral nature, such as now exist, are equally 
pervading. ‘They are felt throughout. They ar 
fel too, with the greatest force and intensity 
the smaller channels. Disorder and derange 
when you will and where you will, this great pro. 
cess of circulation, as it is Dow disordered ar, 
deranged, by mismanagement and wrong measures 
relating tothe commercial interests, the final, if yo, 
the greatest evil, falls on those who cowe in cog. 
tact with the smallest of the dealers. 
_ Mr. Speaker, it is the misfortune of public affairs 
in this country, that every thing resolves itself’ ini, 
party, and the war of party. Am [ in error here: 
Surely not. Jt is not only the war of party agains; 
party, but worse; war against things which aj 
common property, and actually beneticial to al! o 
us; war against names. We have had a wa; 
against the Bank of the United States; we have 
had a war against the merchants. We have now, 
war of the United States against banks; and liere 
we are invited to take upon ourselves the odium 
which it is supposed may be breught on those who 
can be designated as being in favor of the banks, 
What is the consequence? Eask the member trom 
Virginia (Mr. Garland) what is the consequence? 
Tam satisfied he has convinced himself, as I am 
also convinced, that nothing would be more ruin- 
ous; that nothing more dangerous could be accum- 
plished, than the overthrow of the newly selecied 
enemy ; thedestruction of the vast amount of capital 
accumulated in banks, and the impoverishment oj 
al] who are ecuncerned in them. And yet, if this 
war is to be carried on in the spirit in which it has 
been begun, what jess seems to be aimed at?) Whai 
less is to be expected? Hostility is proclaimed, 
Public odium is as far as possible excited, and ils 
fury made the great weapon of combat, In the 
rage of such a contest, reason is unheeded. Her 
voice is too feeble to be heard, especially when it 
must be addressed to the combatants, with weapon» 
in their hands, doing battle against the selected en- 
emy, and intent only upon his destruction. Nay, 
when the victory is won, and the enemy prosirale, 
the war spirit does not cease. It challenges unr- 
versal acknowledgment of the justice of all it has 
done, and makes war upon every one who would 
venture to dissent, even when the question is forced 
upon him, agd bis opinion demanded. He is re- 
quired to speak when for peace sake he would le 
silent, that if he speak with sincerity, he may be 
visited with reproach. 

Sir, in reference to the a alluded to, lam 
neither afraid nor ashamed, here or elsewhere, \ 
declare my opinions, and to invite examination 10 
them; tocompare them with the opinions of others 
and try with them what results we can bring ov 
for the benfit of our common country. And I¢o 
this under a solemn conviction, that a state of thing 
such as I believe to be now existing cannot col 
tinue without serious danger. Ido net disregar 
the evils thatare present; they are too great to be 
disregarded. But I view with much more serious 
apprehension the mischiefs that may result from 
them. If, in such a crisis, the Government of the 
United States should be found not only inefficien' 

to relieve, but placing itself in an attitude of hos 
tility to those interests which concern every mat 
in the Union, and seeming to lend its aid to 9. 
gravate the disorder and suffering, I am afrais 
that the Union itself will begin to shake. It wi 
be weakened in the public affection and regav’. 
Surely, sir, if the crisis itself be sufficient toe 
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thing to quicken these feelings, in the conduct 0 
those ote have chiefly felt its unhappy influenct 
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- as was said, the spectacle of @ good man strug- 
oS with adversity was pleasing to the gods, how 
dl ] they have rejoiced to behold the honest and 
* siding efforts of the merchants of the United 
ae in the midst of sudden disaster? Never 
ro nation present such an array as that presented 
his moment by the merchants of the United 
al ws, In the city of New York, the fire which 
jesroyed theit properly and seemed destined to 
yreak their hearts, had only purified and invigo- 
vated them for the heavier trials that were to ful- 
iw, Their conduct was heroic. They are already 
‘actising the lesson recommended by the message 
be President of the United States. Have they 

been reducing their establishments? The re- 
jection Which has been made of late, whether lux- 
yy existed or not, parting with accustumed ccm- 


jor’s, has been such as ho man at the head of a. 


family can make without a severe pang; and 

javethey not been, and are they not now, strug- 

ling at every expense, except that of their character 
jor integrity, t» make their contracts, unseduced 
py intelligible hints from certain quarters, that their 

English creditors did notdeserveit. They scorned 

sich profligate suggestions. Sir, 1 glory init as an 

American citizen, that we have such a body of mer- 
chants in our country, represented as they are b 
the merchants of New York, and of thatcity whic 
| have in part the honor to represent. And this 
qmmercial class is not more distinguished for its 
promty and good faith than for its enterprise and 
intelligence. It was once boasted that the sun never 
si on the dominions of Great Britain. Sir, the 
sa never seis on the achievements of the intelli- 
gence and enterprise of your merchants. In the 
greatest commercial metropolis in the world, ex- 
sing as such, betore these States were settled, 
even there an American merchant is to be found 
inevery commercial establishment—I mean every 
one that has intercourse with this nation. If you 
goto China, there, without the aid of monopolies or 
ssociations, by his own individual enterprise, you 
ind him planted side by side with the nabobs of the 
East—for such they are who enjoy the employments 
of the British East India Company—and you see 
him vieing with them inhiscommerce. If you go 
othe far coast of America, there too you find the 
American merchant. Andif you come tothe com- 
merce that, beginning in the United States, em- 
braces the world in its circuitous voyages, circum- 
tarigating the globe, and, as a mere incident to 
wade, doing habitually what, performed in a single 
mstance, gave celebrity to early navigators, there 
wo you find the American merchant. He is well 
eatitied to your regard. 

These (the mercantile and the planting) are two 
greal interests which are primarily affected ; but the 
disease has reached far wien them, and is now 
felt byevery one. You and I, Mr. Speaker, have 
not come from our homes without being compelled 
0 inquire every ten, fifteen, or twenty miles, 
whether a certain kind of money, which I do not 
choose here to call by the name it usually bears, 
vould pass at the next town. Noman can travel 
without being made to feel the derangement. It is 
present to him at every step. 

Sir, lask, what are the present immediate and 
mosi obvious causes of embarrassment ? And T be- 
gin by stating that, for the present purpose, I 
sill deal in facts, and in conceded facts only. 
Waat is the present condition of things? Here is 
suspension Of specie payments. Does any man 
doubt that? No man can; becanse the first words 
in the message of the President inform us that 
his is the immediate motive for calling us to- 
gether. What next? The want of a circulating 
nediam in the United States—a common medium 
exchange. Now,I will not say whether it is, or 
Snot, connected with what I just now stated. [ 
have received a letter calculated to exemplify this 
ex. It is from an industrious man, not exactly, 
perhaps, to be called a merchant; he makes the 
articles he sells, and sells extensively, mingling the 
characters of the manufacturer and the merchant. 
He had a debt owing to him in Alabama; I think 
te informed me he had three of this description. 
His debtor was willing to pay; he might draw, or 
the debtor would send i Alabama bank paper. 

ll, said he, I have inquired of the exchange bro- 
ers (who, by the by, are enjoying a most luxurious 

“ateof existence, which they owe to the derange- 
ment of the nenney } and they are willing to ac- 
commodate me at twelve or fifteen percent. When 
Set this money at twelve and fifteen per cent., 
What will is be—specie? No. Notes of the bank 


where fam, which has suspended specie payments, 
and whose notes, as compared. with specie, areat a 
depreciation ot about ten per cent. This would 
make a total discount of twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. ; and here is an illustration of the condition 
of exchanges in the country. ‘Thus, there is uni- 
versal embarrassment. Why is itso? What is 
the cause? ‘The want of a common medium. The 
want of a currency. You have local bank paperin 
superabundance; but it is local; and variously 
depreciated. You have, besides, a spurious progeny 
of the times—the little notes before alluded to. 
They have buta very limited circulation, but within 
their limits they have extraordinary credit. We 
have come to this point in reference to this sort of 
spurious paper, that, so far as [ know, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, no man inquires by whom it is 
issued. But come to Baltimore or the city of Wash- 
ington, and it does not pass. Such being the cir- 
cumstances, whatis this resolution we are asked to 
vote for?’ Why, sir, when we meet together to 
relieve these embarrassments, so far as we are em- 
powered to do so by the constitution, we are called 
upon to declare, by resolution, against that which 
has never been co-existent with such a state of 
things; against that which,so far as experience 
will guide us, has been both a preventive and a 
cure, having beer tried and proved efficacious, in 
health and in sickness. Against this we are call- 
ed upon to declare, off-hand, by anticipation, with- 
out debate, and before we have tried out all the 
restof theexperiments before us. Nay, it is almost 
stronger than this; for if, after trying out our other 
experiments, we still find there is no other remedy 
than this—ifour judgments and our consciences tell 
us it isthe only remedy, still we are to commit our- 
selvesagainst it. And notonly so. We are to be 
committed against any species of bank that can be 
called a national bank. Have you, would ask, 
thought them all over? Are yon sure there is 
nothing coming within that designation, that will 
not be free from objections; nay, that even will be 
free from constitutional objections? Certainly you 
are not sure. Yuu have not yet made the exami- 
nation. You have not yet tried it. Would it not 
be rash for any man thus to commit himself? 
Would any intelligent man do so in his own pri- 
vate affairs? Whatever his feelings might be to 
the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, would 
he pronounce that he would, under no circumstan- 
ces, avail himselfof her credit? Bankruptcy might 
come; his family might starve. Things might be 
so disordered that your treasurer could not pay in 
what is called the constitntional currency. Nay, 
sir, this is the fact now; and, in illustration of my 
position, I will refer to the case of an mdividua!. 
This very day a draft which the treasurer had 
sent to an individual for no larger asum than eight 
hundred and eleven dollars, owing by the Depart- 
ment of State, I believe, for money paid abroad, 
has been returned to him. It was upona bank not 
paying specie. The creditor declired taking bank 
notes, and said he wanted specic, ashe was required 
to pay his postage account and other dues to the 
Government in specie. 

Now, sir, inthis sta'e of things, we are to proclaim 
that there is to beno national bank; nothing that can 
come under that denomination; and, in order to 
carry this through, we have a less formal, though 
not less intelligible proclamation that there shall be 
no connexion at all between the Government and 
the banks. There is to be a divorce. Sir, itisa 
word of evil omen, and especialiy ceming from the 
stronger party, when there is reason to believe that 
the ground on which he makes the application is 
the consequence of his own miscondve’. Canno: 
the honorable member from Virginia, (Mr. Gar- 
land,) cannot any gentleman who has turned his 
attention to this subject, see that this proclamation 
against 2 bank is a warfare against banks; and that 
whilst it appears only to pursue the foremost of 
those who are aimed at, it must very soon go to the 
hearts of those behind? Does he believe that a con- 
federacy of 26 States can exist with local banks in 
every State, and yet have no one bank controlling in 
a friendly manner, and at the same time sympathiz- 
ing with these local institutions ? No national circu- 
lation—no national curreney of a kindred nature— 
nothing to keep them together in a common sys- 
tem, and reconcile the citizens of the United States 
to them by preventing them from falling into the 
condition of inconvenience and disorder m which 
they are now placed? Those who are now pursu- 
ing this poliev, see differently. A proclamation 
has gone forth againstthe banks. Let me not un- 
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necessarily take upon myself the championship of 
the State banks; it 1s not requisite for my present 
purpose that I should doso. But I will ask this 
question: Do you believe, in relation to circulation 

and currency, that the wishes and habits of the 

ple ought to lead the Government, or that the Gov- 

ernment ought to drive the people? If the people 

say that they wish to have a paper circulation, con- 

vertible at any moment into specie, do you think it 

is competent for the Government, according to the 

genius of our institutions, to tell them they shall 

not? Uf the people of the different States of this con- 

federacy choose tu have banks, is it for the Govern- 

ment, under the constitution, to say that they shall 

not? What is it for? To support the Government 

of the United States. How? By payments into the 

Treasury. And what are they? Contributions by 

the people from the money of the people. Sir, if we 

had nothing for a currency ora standard but tobac- 

co, would it be allowable, on the part of the Gov- 

ernment, to say it would not take it? I say, if they. 
had nothing but tobacco, which was once a cur- 

rency in several States of this Union—if they have 
nothing but what they have in China, a mixtare 
of base metal—it would be most unreasonablé and 

intolerable in the Government to say it would not- 


take that from them; for, to say they would not take ~ 
it from them is to say they would not take out of: 


their property, such as they have, but would compel 


them to buy something else to pay their dues.* 


Why, sir, this would be an exercise of authority in 
the Government over the people, to which, so far 


as I know, no society—no civilized Christian com- — 


munity—has ever been subjected. 

It cannot be done vonsistently with my notions 
of the nature of our instituuions; and it would not, 
and ought not, to be submitted to. 

But, sir, when I say I do not know that this dis- 
tinction is made in any Christian community, I ad- 
mit it is made in one empife; that empire, from 
its name, would seem not to be of this earth. It 
styles itself the Celestial Empire, and all the rest _ 


of the world, with becoming self-complacency, it — 


denominates barbarians—ourselves amongst the 
number. Fortunately, I am able to give you the 
result of their experience in the plan now: talked of 
here, of one currency for the people, and another 
for the Government; of one a to pay each 
other, and another and better to pay their duties and 
taxes. But, first, a word of explanation. 

Their money in China is metallic money. So far 
as it sounds in metal, they are in advance of us, 
according to the most fashionable theory of the 
day; it is made of a mixture of base metals. This 
is called “cash.” Their standard is pure silver, 
and the time was when 1,000 “‘cash” was equal to, 
and would buy, a tale of pure silver. But silver has 
risen, or “cash” has fallen, so that it now requires 
13 to 15 hundred “ cash” to buy the same quantity 
of pure silver. Now, what does this wise Govern- 
mentdo? And what isthe effect? I read froma 
collection of public documents on the opium trade, 
and the contraction of the currency: for they, too, 
have trouble with their currency, though entirely 
metallic. Arrogant as they are, they admit one 
point of resemblance between them and other peo- 
ple. “For in the love of much money, and of 
good prices, the flowery people (Chinese) and the 
barbarians are altogether like minded.” Now, for 
the passage more especially applicable to the pre- 
sent purpose. It is as follows: “ Always in times 
past, a tale of pure silver exchanged for nearly 
about 1,000 coined cash; but of late years the same 
sum has borne the value of 1,200 or 1,300 cash: 
thus the price of silver rises but does not fall. In 
the salt agency, the price of salt is paid in cash, 
while the duties are paid in silver: now the salt 
merchants have all become iwvolved, and the existing 
state of the salt trade in every province is abject in 
the extreme.” Comment is unnecessary. If we 
borrow from the “flowery people” their wise and 
mild system, of one currency for the people and 
another for the Government, what can we expect 
but the same “ extreme” abjectness which they have 
experienced under it? 

1 desire the attention of all who insist that du- 
ties shall be paid in one kind of money, when 
another is used in the transactions of the people, to 
this; the only experiment I know of in the world, 
of the application of their theory. Are they willing 
to introduce it here? What relief will it be to bring 
about “extreme abjectness” among the people. So 


uch for that experiment. 
me In another of these documents, the rate is stated 


to have advanced from 4,000 to 1,500. Will it no 
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do so here? Will not such be the inevitable con- 
sequence of the new scheme of one currency for 
the Government and another for the people. Pro- 
bably I had better avoid the discussion of this mat- 
ter now, as it belongs more properly to what is 
called the remedy that is before us in the sub-trea- 
sury bill, at which, however, it seemed not impro- 
per to glance. 

Having spoken of the difficulties under which 
we labor, what are they to be ascribed to? And 
here I take the message of the President of the 
United States and the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I take them, neither admitting nor de- 
nying them ; but I take them both as they stand for 
the present. Over-trading is the cause,—is it not 
set forth in the message and report? Over-action 
it is called in the message; over-trading, and espe- 
cially over-production of cotton, is stated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as the principal cause ot 
our trouble. 


SATURDAY, Serremner 29, 1837. 
Mr. Serceant resumed: 


Mr. Speaker: This house has been so constantly 
in session, and the attention of the members of it 
ccupied by so many speeches, that they must be a 
good ‘deal fatigued, and itis almost unreasonable, at 
this time, to ask their attention to the subject of 
“this resolution. I, sir, certainly never could have 
introduced it to the notice of the house; and I 
regret, very much, that it has been brought forward 
in such a way as to oblige us to vote upon it; and, 
aS ¥ matter of necessily to those who vote, to give 
some reason for their vote. With this view, and 
under the necessity forced upon us, I will pursue 
the course of remarks I was making when the sub- 
ject was Jast under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I wi!l endeavor to condense what I 
have to say in a small compass, and to place it 
upon ground as little liable as possible to contro- 
versy and dispute, proceeding, chiefly, upon con- 
ceded facts. When I last addressed the House, 
I was adverting to that part of the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in which he ascribes the 
present embarrassed condition of the country and 
of the Government to several causes. The first 
that he mentions is, that of the over-production of 
cotton, combined with the sudden fall in its price, 
making a difference in the whole value of the crop 
of that year of furty millions of dollars. He esti- 
mates the over-production, compared with the past, 
at upwards of one hundred millions of pounds, 
and, as he intimates, more than it ought to have 
been, to that extent. 

Now, sir, supposing it to be accurate, as he states, 
that half the crop has escaped the effects of this 
change, having got to market before it occurred, it 
appears that there is an actuai loss on this article 
of $20,000,000, and, of course, whatever it may be 
owing to, the loss to the cotton growing country 
may be put down, in regard to that crop, at 
$20,000,000. I said, therefore, chis was an interest 
primarily affected along with the mercantile inte- 
rest; and the other interests throughout the whole 
country have also been affected consequentially. 
And now what do the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the President say, is, as far as their inquiries 
hive gone, the ultimate cause of this?) What has 
immediately led to this over-trading and over- 
purchasing of lands, this over-cultivation, to this 
over action, as it is termed in the President’s mes- 
sage, terminating in the present disorder and dis- 
tress? 

Sir, as far as they have looked into the matter, 
and Ishall go no turther for the present purpose, 
they ascribe this over-action and the evils resulting 
from it, mainly to the over-multiplication of banks, 
the undue increase of bank capital, and the excess 
of circulation, that is, of bank paper. What these 
things themselves were owing to; what were the 
primary causes; these are questions of great con- 
sequence, altogether avoided by the President and 
the Secretary. I am not now going intothem. I 
will rest here for the present purpose, and suppose 
it to be correct, that the existing disorder in the 
country, so universally felt, is the consequence, 
not the cause, as just stated, of over-banking. Well, 
sir, what is this over-banking itself owing to? Sir, 
it would be natural to answer at once, that it 1s 
owing to the want of some suitable restraint. And, 
I presume this is a proposition so perfectly clear 
that every one would agree to it. Is it possible 
then to devise any restraint ? 


Now, sir, I mean by historical proofs to show yon, 
I think conclusively, that it is possible; thay we 
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have had such a restraint; and that the absence or 
removal of this restraint, is the real cause, the very 
source of so many mischiefs. We will atierwards 
consider what that is. Sir, I will call the attention 
of this house, in the first piace, to two leading facts 
in our history. For forty years of its existence this 
Government had a national bank—I mean a bank 
that was the fiscal agent of the nation. In the same 
period, that is, since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, you have been for six orseven years only with- 
out @ national bank, and thisat two different periods. 
Now, sir, if it should be found upon the records of 
the history of the country, that such disorders as 
exist at a have never occurred during the 
period when you had a national bank, though that 
period extended through the space of forty years, 
and that each time when a national bank ceased to 
exist, and as soon as it ceased to exist, these dis- 
orders began and continued, as they now do, is it not 
reasonable and natural to infer, that in this co-exist- 
ence there is a connexion as of cause and effect? I 
believe it, as much as I believe any truth whatever, 
which I have been taught or been able to discover. 
Sir, it is the business of a statesman, from every 
event, good or bad, to endeavor todraw instruction. 
His pressing and immediate duty is to get through 
exigencies existing, with as little injury as possible; 
but his next duty is, out of the exigency uself, to 
extract lessons, which may be applicable in future 
times, and prevent a recurrence of similar disas- 
ters. Now I invite the attention of the house to 
three points in our history; for, short as our history 
is, it furnishes three periods upon the subject in 
question, and it is really astonishing when you 
come to look at them, what an universal and un- 
questionable testimony they bear im contradiction 
to this resolution. 

Sir, the first bank ever established within the 
limits of the United States was a national bank. 
We are all familiar with the state of things which 
immediately followed the last emission of paper 
money, commonly called continental money, by the 
old Congress. he amount of that emission was, I 
think, two hundred millions of dollars. It rapidly 
depreciated, arriving no doubt in its descent, at the 
rate mentioned in the message, of five hundred for 
one; and finally was cried down, as it was termed, 
being of no value whatever. This was a dark and 
appalling moment. Our troops without pay, with- 
out clothing, and without provision; the Treasury 
was withont money, and Congress was without 
credit. Prior to that time no bank had existed in 
these provinces, or colonies, or States, afier they 
became States. The provinces, while provinces, 
had all been in the habit of issuing bilis of credit, 
and the Congress of the United States caused to be 
emitted that paper, always since known by the name 
of “ continental money,” and which no man living, 
if he has any recollection of it, desires ever to see 
restored again, nor any thing in its likeness. 

When things were in this condition, and that 
great and good man who was at the head of the 
armies of the United Srates was pressing, in every 
way, the indispensable necessity of raising means, 
a few patriotic citizens of the city of Philadelphia 
got together, united their fands, and with them es- 
tablished the Bank of North America. This was 
the first dawn of light. The means,the money, 
and the credit afforded by this establishment gave 
at once some aid and relief to the Government. In 
the following year, that is to say, in 1781, Congress 
found it necessary to have a regular system of fi- 
nance; to appoint a superintendent ; and that super- 
intendent recommended to them the incorporation 
of this national bank, the Bank of North America, 
the only one then existing. And you will find, or 
whoever will be at the trouble of searching the 
journals of that Congress will find, that in that 
year, ina dark moment of the revolution, when, 
however, patriotism abounded as well as difficulty 
and danger, the resort of these who were to bear the 
brunt of the contest was to a national bank; and the 
national bank, under God, was among the great 
means that enabled them to accomplish their vic- 
tories, and finally to achieve the independence of 
the United States. Such was the first national 
bank—the first bank, indeed, we ever had. Its 
toundation was laid by the hand of patriotism. 

The next period, sir, is the establishment of the 
Government of the United States under the present 
constitution, in 1789, at which time there were four 
banks, I think, in the United States. State banks all 
of them. At this time, owing to doubts being en- 
tertained of the power of Congress, under the arti- 
eles of confederation, to establish a naticna! bank, 
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or whatever it was owing to, it so happened 1), 

the Bank of North America, located in the cir, . 
Philadelphia, had accepted a charter from the gn 
of Pennsylvania, and become a State bank. Ba... 
were by that time also established in Sema 
setts, in New York, an‘ in one other Siate. Th. 
were four State banks. — 

When the Government heceme org 
the constitution, a national bank w 
in 1791, with a charter fortwenty years. Sir, twep, 
years of active commerce, twentyyears of Oceasion y 
commercial revulsion,:wenty years of specular; ™ 
occasional; and at times, very active if you slenes’ 
for never was there a period in the history of the 
country, perhaps, during which there was sae 
speculation in trade, more speculation in land—no. 
public lands—but lands of all sorts. About the year; 
1795, 1796, and 1797, perhaps a little earlier; eye, 
one who recollects that period weil knows that fail 
ures were not less frequent, and not less gigani,. 

. ’ . ic 
than they have been since. ‘There were, beside, 
the ordinary fluctuations, the ebbs and flows of 
business. But the bank kept on for the twenty 
years; and, during the whole of that period of 
twenty years, your currency was maintaj 
aconaienes the United S:ates, and you seers 
exhibited the scene you now have of a suspensio, 
of specie payments. 

Well, sir, that bank expired in 1811; in the 
year 1814 specie payments were suspended, ang 
continued so up to 1817. In 1816 the Congress of 
the United States again resorted to this expedient 
of establishing a nationa) bank. And here, si 
allow me to say, and to say it as a matter of his. 
tory, about which it is impossible there can be any 
doubt, that this bank was established for the pur- 
pose principally, if not entirely, of raising the 
country out of the state into which it had been 
thrown for want of a regular currency for the 
circulation and exchanges of the country. Yes 
sir, I remember well, and if gentlemen will con. 
sult the journals of that day, they will find thatthe 

roposition to charter that bank was not reported 
” the Committee of Ways and Means of thi; 
house. They will hardly discern, in the history 
of its establishment, a reference to the fiscal wants 
of the Government, except so faras those fiscal 
wants were connected with the genera! business, and 
currency, and exchanges of the country—with the 
business of the citizen. But, sir, you will find that, 
passing by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
a special committee was raised on the currency— 
on the currency, and nothing else; and that cum- 
mittee, of which a gentleman, now 4 distinguished 
Senatur, was chairman, being appointed upon the 
currency, reported a national bank, and that was 
the bank whose charter was passed in Marci, 1816. 

Proceeding then, sir, historically, let me say that 
that bank fully answered its purpose from the pe- 
riod of its establishment up to the period of the 
expiration of its charter, or very near that time. 
You had a currency the most uniform, the mos 
equal of any nation upon earth, beyond all com- 
parison. ir, if any gentieman doubts of this, I 
refer him to a speech made by the late William 
Lowndes, of South Carolina, in the year 1819, in 
March. ‘A valuable speech itis, sir, in all respects, 
and worthy of all reliance. Mr. Lowndes was 4 
man who, taking his talents, his acquirements, and 
his unquestionable integri‘y, has been excelled by 
none that I have met with in the course of my 
public walk through life. His early death wass 
loss to the country ; for, before that time, the leg s- 
latureof his State had honored him by nominaung 
him for President of the United States. He was, 
too, an inquiring and careful man, and seldom 
veniured himself without adequate preparation, 
in regard to matters of fact, patiently collecting 
them wherever they could be learn Now si, 
if you will look at that speech of Mr. Lowndes in 
1819, when the bank had been about two years 2 
operation, you will find him there stating, as te 
result of a careful examination, that the currency 
of the United States, by the agency and under 
the auspices of that bank, was more uniform than 
the currency of France. [t is there stated that 
the exchange between the most distant points 2 
the United States was not more than three quer: 
ters of one per cent., whereas the exchange betwee! 
Paris and Marseilles was from two to three pet 
cent. 

Now this bank had itsday ; but its departure ¥* 
n little anticipated. It was given to understané, 
some six years before its charter would expire, |" 
it must thea cease to exist; and from tas! per 
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f these United States were led to be- 
ine peOPIY fo act upon the belief, that that bank 
Lie be withdrawn at the eapiaeven of the period 
wows existence fixed by its charter. 

Pe what do you find then occurring immediately 

r this annunciation ? You have had a uniform 
yrrency ; you have had exchanges as near to par 
; ible throughout this whole extent of country. 
What is more, re have had no such excesses of 
prtrading and over-speculatiag as even to de- 
over-tra ng . : 
groy that uniformity, and to bring the banks to the 
sondition they Now are. IT do not mean to say, sir, 
that there Was No over-trading then. It is beyond 
the power of this Government, or of any other upon 
rth, to vor over-trading. Avspecie currency 
will not do it; a paper currency will not do it; no 
carrency Will do it. If any gentleman doubts of 
this, let him only look atthe most remarkable in- 
~idents presented in the history of speculation and 
wade, and he will find that the two most gigantic 
ynd disastrous schemes of speculation known in 
ihe world’s history—the Mississippi scheme in 
prance, and the South Sea scheme in England— 
were carried On, One in a country where there 
was a bank, and the other where there was none. 
But, sir, no Government, by any contrivance con- 
sistent with the freedom of individual pursuit, can 
prevent over-trading. YetthisI mean to say, that, 
during the existence of a national bank in this 
-ountry, Whether the people were over-trading or 
whether they were not, over-tradtng never produced 
the eflects which it has done when no national bank 
wasin existence. You have had buta very short 
interval between the expiration of the bank in 1811 
and the estabiishment of a bank in 1816. You have 
had a still shorter interval between the expiration 
of the last bank and the present period; and yet, 
in both, it is notover-trading youcomplain of, much 
as you lament that; itis a total prostration of the 
currency,the destruction of the standard of value, 
and alterations and fluctuations in the value of 
your money, in such a way and to such an extent 
thatno two paris of the country are in the same 
condition ; no two departments of the Government 
are in the same condition ; nay, that no one depart- 
ment, as I will presently show you, even the Post 
Office Department, can act consistently withitself ; 
but thatone man is paid in paper, from necessity, 
while another may get specie. 

Now, I have heard it said, that there was a period 
of very great embarrassment in this country, in 
the year 1819, the time [ before adverted to, and so 
there was. But every one who turns back his 
thoughts to that time will recollect; no doubt the 
chairman of the Committee of Waysand Means 
remembers it full well; that at that period prices 
werelow, and there was an over-abundance of 
money, Which facts, seemingly contradictory, 
nevertheless co-existed. They were owing to the 
excess of importation in the year immediately fol- 
lowing the peace. It was the languor of trade 
which followed over-excitement. But so it was. 
That period of 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, was 
nota period when money wasscarce, when specie 
was wanting, or when your currency was debased 
ot affected. It was, sir, a period when money 
was abundant, and prices low, presenting an ano- 
maly the converse of the period we have lately 
passed through, when money has been scarce and 
prices high. Such was the state of things in 1819, 
caused by the previous years; and we are now, in 
1837, gathering the miserable harvest of the season 
prepared for us from 1830 to 1836. 

Now, sir, [mention these facts for the purpose 
“f laying the greund for the unavoidable deduc- 
tion. And with regard to this period of 1830 to 
1836, if confidence can be placed in making deduc- 
tons from facts before you, the evidence is ascon.- 
clusive as it possibly can be. I assume, still, with- 
out going farther back, that it isover-banking, over- 
issues, over-trading, from some cause or other, no 
matter what, that have produced the present em- 
barrassments and disorder. I will assume that, 
without going any farther back to the final or pri- 
mary causes. Now,only observe how oves-banking, 
over-speculation, and the worst consequences of 
ver-speculation and over-trading have been pre- 
cisely co-existent with these periods when you have 
had no national bank. Sir, the charter of the first 
Bank of the United States expired on the first of 
January, 1811. You had then, in the United States, 
righty-nine banks. On the first of January, f1S15, 
you had two hundred and eight banks. That is as 
much of the period as can be ascertained between 
ihe cessation of the charter of the first bank and 








the establishment of the second one. Upwards of 
a year is to be added, of which we have no account. 
And, sir, only note the extraordinary increase; no 
less than one hundred and nineteen banks added 
in the short space of four years. Thatis a period 
when ioe had no national bank. Well, in the 

ear 1820, by which time the national bank esta- 

lished had got into operation and got through the 
embarrassments of its early existence, these banks 
had increased to three hundred andeight. Now, 
sir, take the next period of ten years, when the na- 
tional bank was in full, active, and beneficial ope- 
ration, and you will see how it worked to regulate 
and res‘rain. Thewhole increase of banks, from 
1820 to 1830, if I understand the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is what? Why it is 
remarkable, and it is a fact every one must dwell 
upon; by that statement it appears that the whole 
number of banks, in 1830, was three hundred and 
twenty, being an increase of only twelve in ten 

ears. 
" Now, sir, we come to the period when the Bank 
of the United States began to verge towards its dis- 
solution—when it began to be believed, beyond a 
doubt, from clear indications, that it would not be 
continued. Whatdoyoufindthen? Exactly what 
you might have expected. From the Ist of Jan- 
uary to the Ist of December, 1836, there were 110 
new banks established ; and whereas, in the year 
1830, you had but 320 banks, you have now in the 
United States, in only six years, the period I have 
before adverted to, 677 banks, besides 146 branches. 
How much does that give you for the last six 
years? Three hundred and fifty-five ; being more 
than had been established in all the antecedent pe- 
riods from the origin of the Government! 

Now, again, sir, look at the increase of banking 

capital during the same period : 


n 1830 you had - - $145,000,000 
In 1834 there were added - 55,000,000 
In 1835 there were added - 31,000,000 


In the beginning of 1836 there were 





added : - - 20,000,000 

In the remaining part of 1836 there 
were added - - 72,000,000 
$323,000,000 


Making a total of three hundred and twenty- 
three million of dollars, and something more, up 
to this time. So much for @¥e number of banks and 
banking capital. 

Now for your circulation; and it will be found to 
concur with the other evidence, and comes to pre- 
cisely the same result. From the year 1530 to 
1836-7, the circulation of bank paper increased in 
the United States from $61,000,000 to upwards of 
$185,000,000. Thediscounts and deposites were 
increased, probably, in the same proportion; that 
is to say, the sum total of banking operations was 
thus increased with a rapidity never before witnes- 
sed, and, I trust, not soon to be witnessed again. In 
six years it was more than trebled. 

Sir, I am not adverse tu the State banks ; there is 
too vast an interest involved in them to be wasted 
and destroyed <A capital of between three and 
four hundred millions of property ought not to be 
sported with or endangeed ; foran injurv to itmust 
do extensive mischiefto individuals and individual 
interests. But the statement of whichI have given 
the particulars deserves, in my judgment, the se- 
rious attention of every American statesman ; in it 
are involved all the evils that are complained of. 
What is it that has produced over-trading and 
speculation, and over-purchases of land?) What 
is it that has stimulated the interests of this country 
to a morbid siate of activity, threatening the ex- 
istence of every thing, disturbing the relations be- 
tweea the different portions of the Union, em- 
barrassing the intercourse between man and man, 


' and compelling us to be here at midnight to pass 


bills to rescue the Treasury from impending bank- 
tuptcy? I need not go further back, and the result 
of the whole is that in forty years no such thing 
ever occurred ; that in six years it did occur, and 
that in less than six years it occurred again; and 
that this state of things seeps at two periods 
precisely identical, and alike distinguished from 
two other periods, identical also with each other 
when it did not happen. 

The difference, so far as we are able to discern, 
is to be found in one great leading circumstance; 
that at the two favorable periods you had a great 
fiscal institution, acting as the fiscal agent of the 
Government, and at the other period, you hed none. 
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I will not undertake to show that, even with such an 
institution, it is impossible that such a derangement 
could happen. I do not believe that it would. I 
am content at the present time tu say, that if you 
want an experiment, the experiment has been 
made. You know the results of that experiment 
perfectly well, and in a manner to be relied upon; 
you know you can have auniform currency; you 
know you can avoid the suspension of specie pay- 
ments; you know that you can furnish a medium 
between the inhabitants of the most distant parts of 
this great confederacy for carrying on your inter- 
course. You know it, because you have done it 
twice for long periods; and the experiment has 
been twice so successful that no one can doubt its 
efficacy. But, if any man could doubt its efficacy 
upon the mere affirmative evidence, you have had 
US Opposite also; the negative evidence, also, is 
concurrent and complete. 

You have tried the experiment of doing without 
it, and it has twice resulted in the same way, and 
brought us to the same condition. This co-ex- 
istence is, humanly speaking, and according to the 
soundest philosophy, a good reason for inferring 
that one is the cause and the other effect. Anc 
then you have the deduction from the whole, that a 
national bank has prevenie | and will prevent such 
occurrences, and without such an institution you 
are inevitably exposed to them. 

Now, sir, you are in this crisis not deeper than 
you were before; the remedy is not more difficult 
than before, nay, I firmly believe, and thousands 
in the United States believe, that precisely the 
same treatment will give relief. What is this 
crisis? I have taken from a newspaper of yester- 
day, I do not recollect from what paper, the follow 
ing article: 

“Tennessee Moxey Marxet.—The Nashville Banner, of 
the 16:h instant, quotes the following rates of exchange at which 


the brokers purchase bank notes and apecie : 


United States 124 premium 
15 do. 


Silver . . . . 
Gold. ; 15 do. 
Kentucky . 9a10 do. 
Virginia 9410 do. 
Indiana 9a10 do. 
lilmoie - 56a 6 do. 
Ohio : . 7a9 do. 
* Alabama . ‘ ° . 2a 3discount. 
* Mississippi—Natchez and Vicksburg 3a6 de. 
other banka 15 a2 do. 
New Orleans - : par. 


* Taken by banks in payment of debts, and current in ordi- 
nary transactions.” 

Sir, what a scene does this exhibit?) What me- 
dium of commercial communication is there at that 
point between the State of Tennessee and the 
adjacent parts of the United States? Well, sir, 
come to your oificers, the officers of your Govern- 
ment. One man is paid in specie; another man is 
paid in what the department has to give him. I 
am not now charging any of the officers of any of 
the departments with favoritism; but I speak of 
what has happened, and, if you please, of that which 
inevitably must happen. A third man is paid in 
United States Bank paper—a fourth in Kentucky, 
paper—a fifth in Ohio paper—a sixth in Alabama 
or Mississippi paper ; sometimes by means of drafts; 
and probably, occasionally, one is paid in drafts on 
New Orleans. No two men are paid in the same 
currency, and no two men receive the same 
amount, even if the amount of the claims is pre- 
cisely the same. Then you have a difference be- 
tween different departments. I mentioned to you 
the other day, the case of a claim of a mercantile 
house on the department for about eight hundred 
dollars. The Treasurer of the United States sent 
to that house a draft for eight hundred dollars, 
drawn on a bank in Pennsylvania which had sus- 

nded specie payments. The house sent the draft 

ack to the ‘Treasurer, stating that they had paid 
one hundred and twenty dollars in specie for postage 
in a given time, and that they wanted specie to pay 
their postages that were accruing. He sent the 
draft hack again. Now I do not impugn this offi- 
cer. I believe he intended the best; but he could 
not give them specie otherwise than as he finally 
offered it, by a draft on areceiver in Ohio. How 
the matter ended, Ido not know. But what is the 
consequence? In 1815 and ’16, when a similar 
state of things existed, the New England banks 
continued to pay specie; the Post Office Depart- 
ment had the same command of specie, and the 
idea got abroad in Congress that certain gentlemen 
had been paid in the Post Office Department by 
drafts on those banks where specie was paid. A 
commitiee of investigation wes raised, and tha 
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officer, I believe, was acquitted. But what a state 
of things is this, when your officers are exposed to 
suspicion ; and when, with intentions ever so fair, 
they have not the ability to do what they desire! 
And then reflect that the public creditor does not 
possess that Which is essential to all good Govern- 
ment—one weight and one measure for the whole 
people; Ais weight and Ais measure must depend 
on the accidents that happen to the Government at 
the moment he comes te receive his due. As to 
what is demanded of the debtor of the Govern- 
ment, we know well that specie is demanded, and 
that at the post offices throughout the United States 
persons are compelled to pay specie for their 
postages; they mnst find specie to pay their dues 
to the Government, of every kind. Now reflect 
on the general effects of this!’ Think of the injus- 
tice which is done when the Government of the 
United States demands its pay in specie, and when 
no creditor of the United States can compel pay- 
ment in a similar medium. What is to be the 
consequence of such a state of things?) To what 
does 1 tend? What is to be its influence upoa 
the affairs of this nation? 

independently of these particular considerations 
to which I have been inviting your attention, sir, 
take a broader view. Is not the Government of 
this Union establishedfor the common welfare, to 
do those things which the States individually can- 
not do, to keep this Union together, to regulate its 
forcign commerce and the commerce between the 
States, to give to the institutions of these United 
States a nationality, and to give to that nationality 
a pervading character? ‘The subject we are con- 
sitering embraces matters which deeply concern 
the general national interest in its whole extent. 
Is the Government of the United Sta‘es to take no 
heed of this? Are they to suffer a centrifugal force 
to become preponderant, and endanger the Union 
itself? Are they to incur the manifest risk, nay, 
the absolute certainty, of suffering the beautiful 
spheres which constitute this system to rush into 
confusion and collision for want, in its proper place, 
of the most beautiful of all the needful, kindred, 
national sphere, which combines and regulates 
them al}, and presents them as one harmonious 
whole? Are they to take no care that the cen- 
trifugal force shall, by appropriate and adequate 
means, beso restrained as not to endanger the sys- 
tem itself, to separate those intended to be kept 
together, to produce adverse interests, to let the 
neediul balance be destroyed, and leave us in our 
daily concerns as if we had no common country, 
and,no national character ? 

Sur, what is this Government of the United States 
for? Itisto make usanation. It istogive usa 
national character. It is to give us national ca- 
pacities and advantages—not by consolidation, not 

y interfering with or destroying the rights, and 

»wers, and privileges of the States, but to faci- 
itate their intercourse, without effacing the lines 
between them ; to give to the citizens the rights, the 
immunities, and the privileges of free citizens 
throughout the United States; and, so far as it 
can, by these avis, to promote whatever is good, 
and to guard against whatever is evil. 

Now, sir, if it be demonstrated that a fiscal agent 
of the Government is indispensable to this, can we 
be called upon to say there shall be no such fiscal 
agent? Sir, great interests have, I fear, been saeri- 
ficed to words—to words of factitious unport and 
factitious power. We have been told there must 
be no longer any connexion between the Govern- 
ment and a bank, and now they have got a step 
beyond this. They now say there must be no as- 
yociation whatever between the Government and 
banks. Sir, I deny that this Government ever 
1ad a partnership with a bank or banks, or any 
thing that ought to be called by that name. It had 
an instrument, and the excellence of that instru- 
ment consisted in this, that it served a!so for the 
use of the people for the same purposes for which 
jt was used by the Government; and thus it esia- 
blished, not a partnership between the Govern- 
ment and the bank, but, what ought always to 
exist, a community between the Government and 
the people, by bringing them together, in the com- 
mon use of this instrument, to act upon the same 
ground. Is not this the English of it, turn it as 
you may? The people of this country choose to 
have banks. ‘They choose ‘to have credit. They 
choose to have that which they consider, and, 1 
believe to be, with regard to the business concerns 
of the nation, what that mysterious thing called life 
is to the organization of the human frame. Sir, 
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ean the Government adopt this same faculty, and 
thus indulge the people in it? I repeat, can the 
Government indulge them init? Take it, if you 
please, your experiment upon the State bank sys- 
tem has failed, as it most certainly has, and was 
foreseen it would, does it follow that you cannot 
indulge the people in their attachment to the credit 
system? Are you driven to the Chinese improve- 
ment, of silver for the Government, and base metal 
for the people? Be it that you can not use the 
State banks directly. I firmly believe you can not. 
But can not you so arrange as to allow the people 
to use them, if found convenient to themselves ? 
Yes, you can, simply by anenee an instrument, 
such as you have herddofore ad, of common use, 
and making the S:ate banks of common use too. 

The late Bank of the United States restored 
specie payments throughout the Union; it reco- 
vered the currency fiom a worse condition than it 
is now in. The State banks, without injurious 
pressure, returned to specie payment, Order was 
restored. Harmony was established between the 
United States Bank and the State banks; unicn 
between the Government and the people. Where 
isthe difficu'ty of doing the same thing now? Is 
any thing wanting but the inclination ? Onght not 
the happiness of Government to consist in promot- 
ing the happiness of the peotle ? And are they not 
happy when their reasonable desires are indulged 
and the efforts of industry facilitated 7 And, let me 
ask, is it the business of government to seek to ele- 
vale itself before the world into a sphere different 
from the people, and say to them, we will not use 
the same instruments you do? We will not accom- 
modate ourselves or our business to you, or to your 
business, or to your wishes; but, raising ourselves 
upon a heap of gold and silver, will leave you to 
flounder with your State banks in the region be- 
low, taking care of ourselves and careless of you? 
What would the people of these United States, in 
that case, consider? 

Sir, is it desirable that such an unnatural state of 
the circulation should take place? Now, sir, sup 
posing the multiplicity of State banks to lead to 
these revulsions in trade; to occasion a suspension 
of specie payments, and that, therefore, you cannot 
accomplish the required end by means of all the 
State banks in the United States, or by means ef 
selected banks in the different States, numerous as 
they are, does it folloythat it cannot be attained at 
all? Does not experfence teach you that it can? 
Nay, sir, more than this. That by means of that 
common instrument, fit for your use, and fit for the 
use of the people too, which will not be injured, by 
their use of it. By means of that ins'rument, you 
can regulate and contro! the State banks, and ren- 
der them as efficient as thev ought to be, and mo e 
safe than they are thronghout the different States, 

Iam desirous, Mr. Speaker, to get to a conelu- 
sion in this matter,sofaras Lam concerned with 
it, and [ shall do all that is in my power to accom- 
plish that object within a very short time. With 
this view. I shall proceed at once to s‘aie, that there 
is one evil arising from the present disordered cur- 
rency of the country, which, so far as my recollec- 
tion serves, is peculiar to the present crisis, and 
which, in my opinion, constitutes, by reason of its 
peculiarity, the greatest evil of the whole, and 
which, if I am not much mistaken, is as formidable 
as all the other evils put together. What this evil 
is, [shal] proceed to state. 

When a suspension of specie payments former- 
ly occurred, and during the years it existed before 
the establishment of a national bank, we were all, 
according to my recollection, placed on one foot- 
ing. I do not mean to say, that there was an 
equality in different parts of the Union, but there 
was an equality among the pocste at the same 
point, in the United States. The peculiarity of the 
present crisis consists in this, that it makes a dis- 
tinction between the officers of the Government of 
the United States and other persons, in favor of 
the officers of the Government. On this subject it 
is requisite I should enter a little into details, but 
I will enter no farther into them than is absolutely 
necessary for the distinct illustration of my mean- 
ing. And, with this view, I will state in the first 
place, that’everv salary officer of the Government 
of the United States actually receives more than 
any officer of a State Government, whose salary is 
nominally equal. The salary of the President of 
the United States, for example, is $25,000 per an- 
num. Thesalary of the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
is $4,000 per annum. The proportion between 
these salaries, according to law, is twenty-five to 
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ence between specie and the bank faper a 


Common wealth of Pennsylvania, was 
and, for the sake of aripaeent, I will coe aes 
it to be ten per cent ; since whatever the pro x : 
may be, requires only the alteration in the a an 
tion to show what the actual effect is. The ae 
tion, by law, between the salary of the Poe © 
of the United States and the Siveian, of at 
sylvania, is, then, twenty-five to four, 
ernor, therefore, ought to receive four tw 
of whatis paid tothe President of the United Siar. 
and the President ought to receive as mnch as A 
difference between twentyfive and four, more th : 
the Governor. Now, what is the faci ? Tha: the 
President of the United States receives $27 509 ,.. 
annum, and the Governor of Pennsylvania. ¢4 4 
per annum. The proportion, therefore, instead oj: 
being twenty-five to four, is twenty-seven se 
half to four, Supposing the difference between , ; 
cie and the bank paper of the Cominonweajth of 
Pennsylvania, to be ten per cent. ” 
To look at another illustration. A gentler an 
who was, some time ago, Governor of Pennsylys. 
nia for two terms, is now First Comptroller 6f ti 
Treasury under the Government of the United 
States, His salary, as Governor of Pennsylvania 
was $4,000 per annum, and the salary of the gen’ 
tleman who succeeded hirn in that office 1s the sayno 
as his was. The salary of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury of the United States is $3,500, if I am not 
misinformed, the Governor of Pennsylvania thus 
receiving, according to the statute-book, $4,000 a 
year, and the Comptroller $3,500 a year. But wha: 
is the fact. The fact is that the Governor only 
receives $4,000 a year, whilst the Comptroller r¢. 
ceives $3,850; so that the difference between these 
two officers, instead of being as it appears to be by 
law, $500, is in fact reduced to $150. This is ng; 
all. Every salary officer of the Government of 
the United States, actually receives, in the presen: 
condition of things, more than any other individyal 
having the same actual amount of salary, whatever 
his employment may be. We have all seen in the 
newspapers, a short time since, an account of the 
clerks in one of the Departments being paid by 9 
Treasury draft of between $13,000 and $14,000 
which was sent on to New York and sold, accord. 
ing tothat statement, ata premium of eight per 
cent. If you take a clerk in the city of New Yor 
with the same nominal salary as that of one in the 
employment of the Government, how will the fact 
be as to compensation. Why, the consequence of 
the present condition of things will be, that a clerk 
in the Post Office Department receiving specie, or 
a draft equal or nearly equal to specie, is paid eight 
per cent. more than the clerk in the city of New 
York who gets the same nominal salary. Take 
the clerks in the custom-houses, or in the post- 
offices through the United States, and compare 
them with clerks in private employment, whose sal- 
aries are nominally equal, and what is the faci? 
Do they receive the actual compensation which they 
appear to receive? The Fost Office Depariment 
deals in specie; and the benefit of specie, therefore, 
is given to the officers so far as they have specie to 
pay, and the difference between specie and paper 
being ten per cent., the salary of the officer is ad- 
vanced ten per cent. by the operation of the present 
state of things, that is, by the mere change which 
has taken place in the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. How is it in relation to our own wages, as 
compared with the wages of any working-man in 
the United States? We are allowed by Jaw §8 
per day. A short time before the session com- 
mences it is very strangely announced to the public, 
for reasons which I cannot comprehend, since the 
Secre‘ary says that the letter in which the announce- 
ment is made was not intended for publication, 
and how it came to be published I have not yet 
heard stated; but it is announced to the public, in 
the midst of all theirsuffering and distress, that, out 
of the wrecks in the Treasury remaining from this 
great convulsion, or revulsion if you please, the 
Secretary had continued to scrape together suff- 
cient gold to pay the members of Congress in that 
coin. I am not going tosay, sir, whether it is right 
or wrong to dothis. Tam now dealing with a mat- 
ter of fact, and merely with a matter of fact, and 
with the unavoidable inference from it. Iam no 
dealing in the language of censure, except so far as 
to say, that when there was such great and univer- 
sal disiress, it was unfortunate, very unfortunate, 
that it should have been publicly announced that 
a ‘distinction was made in favor of any of the ser 
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APPENDIX TO ‘THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Inexpedient to charter a National Bank—Mr. Sergeant. 
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yanis of the Government, even of meinbers of Con- 
gress. Without meee, with the fact hg geri 
r to pay them in specie or not, I wi 
eet remeber the time when members of 
Congress were paid in the pee of the District of 
Columbia, then depreciated twenty per cent. below 
specie, and they were satisfied; and when, for the 
remainder of that session, according to my recol- 
jection, they were paid in Treasury notes, also be- 
jow par as compared with specie. I say, therefore, 
the publication of the Secretary’s letter was unfor- 
janate, because it leads immediately to the inquiry 
now set on foot. : ; 
Suppose a workman in your navy yard, who is 
caid to be paid in the common currency of the place, 
receives $2 00 per day, which is nominally one. 
fourth of the pay of a member of Congress. Does 
he actually receive that proportion? His com- 
yensation for six days, if he received the whole 
qnount, would be $13 20. Whiat does he actually 
get? Twelve dollars. What do we get? We 
get $8 80 per day. You may calculate this for 
six days, and see what the difference would be. 
Of this I will speak hereafier. Now this isa letter 
which presents itself every where throughout the 
country, and at all times, and allow me to say, that 
it is the most disagreeable feature inthe whole ugly 
face which our financial affairs now bear. It pre- 
sentsitself to all classes, in every condition through- 
out the country; and as if there had been a fear 
that that condition would not have been sufficiently 
seen and felt, we have this formal annunciation 
ublished to make it the more striking. I regret 
very much that such a publication was made. 
And, sir, it presents itself ina manner even more 
odious than any I have yet adverted to—in a man- 
ner intolerably odious, which cannot be borne; 
which will not be borne. Sir, let me ask, is not 
the public creditor distinguished unfavorably from 
the officer of the Government? Is the public cred- 
itor paid in the same coin your officers of the Gov- 
ernment are paid in? No,he is not. The chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means mis- 
apprehended me if he supposed that, in the in- 
stance I stated to him, I meant to prove that the 
Treasury was wholly destitute of means, available 
of unavailable. I did not mean that. I meant to 
say that it was destitute of the means of doing equal 
justice to all who have claims upon the Treasury ; 
and the state of the case is sufficientto establish that 
fact satisfactorily. Sir, here was a claim upon the 
Government of $811 00; perhaps it may be twice as 
mich as my per diem allowance and travel will 
come to for this short session. An order was sent 
tothat creditor to receive it from a non-specie-pay- 
ing bank; that is to say, in bank paper depreciated 
helow specie, or above which specie had been an- 
nreciated, it matters not which. Could he get pay- 
ment of that order in specie? He contd not. Fle 
then sends back the draft to the Treasury, and tells 
the Treasurer he wants specie. He said he had 
a heavy account for postages from month to month, 
and he thought the least that ought to be done was 
wo pay that small sum, for advances to the State 
Department, in that kind of money in which he 
paid his postages. The answer was, they could not 
pay him in specie otherwise than by giving him 
drafts upon a public receiver in Ohio. That, sir, 
was the case of a public creditor, and it so must 
happen continually. 
_ Now, without impeaching the conduct or the 
intention of any officer of the Government what- 
ever, is it not obvious that it becomes, sooner or 
later, the interest of the officers of the Govern- 
ment to continue this state of things? Because it 
isan advantage to them, as they will be paid in bet- 
‘er coin, and in a better currency. They arenear- 
érto the Treasury. ‘They have more knowledge, 
and have the means of ob:aining, perhaps are enti- 
led to, the priority, in the payment, and, whatever 


advantages are to be secured will be secured to | 


them. 


Sir, what do you create in them by this state of 
things? You are creating an interest in your 
officers of the Government adverse to the interests 
of the people, and adverse to the common claims of 
justice; an interest which makes it for their advan- 
lage that this difference between what they receive, 
and what is paid to others, should not only be des- 
troyed, but even should be increased, Sir, it is the 
interest of the Government, therefore, not to cor- 
rect but to continue these disorders. They gain an 
agmentation of their salaries without any-appro- 
Pration by, or without the assent of, Congress ; that 
', the whole amount of difference between paper 
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and specie, paid to any other person performing the 
same service, orat the same nominal salary. ‘This, 
I say, is intolerable. It cannot be borne. It will 
not be borne. Sir, what is remarkable is, that this 
being an evil manilestly of great consequence, and 
attended with very great danger, you have not a 
single proposition forthe relief of it. The only pro- 
position you have isto let it continue. lL maintaia 
that what is called the sub-treasury system, though 
I know it would be irregular to asticipate the dis- 
cussion of that question now, is no system atall. 
[t is a call upon Congress to legalize that state of 
things which has grown out of the suspension of 
specie payments, and to secure and perpetuate for 
ever the payment of the officers of the Government 
in specie, leaving it tothe people to manage as they 
can wiih a debased an | depreciated currency. In- 
deed, we have been told that this scheme exists al- 
ready in the present state of things. 

This, sir, is extraordinary; very extraordinary. 
How is it to restore one weight and one measure 
throughout the conntry ?—a thing that you want, 
that is indispensable,—a thing in which, from the 
beginning of time down to the present day, has 
been deemed indispensable to every people, that 
there shonld be uniformity. But I know it is cal- 
led by another name, perhaps a proper name. It 
is called a divorce from the banks—a divorce from 
the banks! That is to say, the Government has 
contracted an alliance, which every one who 
thought upon the subject told them would be attend- 
ed with danger, with injury, and finally with the 
necessity of some sort of separation. What was 
predicted has come to pass, and then they call for 
a system of divorce, when, in fact, the » »paration 
has already taken place. That, however, is not 
the point upon which I am going to discuss the 
matter. Ido nottake upon myself here to inquire 
how far this is necessary, and still less to inquire 
how far this divorcee Should take place. It is be- 
coming the fashion to make the banks as odious as 
possible. What interest may be injured by so do- 
ing, that is foreign to the present purpose to in- 

uire? But,sir, Isay it is not a divorce of the 

overnment from banks. It isa divorce of the 
Government from the people, and that is a divorce 
which has already taken place—a divorce from 
bed and board. Sir, the Government and the peo- 

le no longer sit down to the same table—they no 
onger feed upon the same food. The difference 
between them is ten percent. And while the one 
has his table covered with utensils of gold and sil- 
ver, and every thing that can gratify his appetite, 
please his taste, and constitute that thing about 
which we hear so munch in the President’s message 
called luxury, the people may get along with a 
wooden spoon, if they can; and if they cannot, 
why it is none of the business of him who has 
kept the gold and silver. Now, I say, sir, itis a 
divorce of the Government from the people, and 
not from the banks. And what is it, in order to 
relieve the people from their present difficulties 
and embarrassments, we are called upon to do? 
Why, in the first place, by the bill already pass- 
ed postponing the instalment to the States, to re- 
lieve one party from the obligationsthey have con- 
tracted at the expense of the other; and the nextis, 
to furnish them with Treasury notes, in order that, 
by these Treasury notes, the Government may buy 
gold and silver. I can have no doubt of the genn- 
ineness of a certain Jetter that has been going the 
rounds of the newspapers, in anticipation of the 
passage of the bill now before this house, and 
which has already passed the Senate. And what 
is the purport of that letter? It is to inquire at 
what price, in gold and silver, the banks, (ves, sir, 
the divorced banks; I suppose, too, banks with 
whom, hereafter, there is tobe nosort of intercourse 
or connexion,) the banks and individuals will pay 
to the Government for these Treasury notes, in 
order that the Treasury may be supplied with gold 
and silver. And what is it that the present resoln- 
tion calls upon us todo? Why, after having legal- 
ized a divorce which has already taken place, su 
far as a separation from bed and board atall events, 
the banks keeping what is called nnavailable means, 
but which will be made available in time, and the 
Government having the rest; I say, after this has 
taken place, and the evil resulting from the sus- 
pension of specie payments operating differently 
from the former suspension, to which I before ad- 
verted, what is it we are called upon, by this reso- 
lution, to do? Why, to give security to the Gov- 
ernment that this stale of things shall continue; 
that it shall be perpetuated; that it shall be fasten- 
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ed upon the people ; for whereas, many intelligent 
and patriotic people in the United States do believe 
hat a bank employed as the fiscal agent of the 
Government, and sirengihened by the support of 
the Government, would at once restore the pay- 
ment of specie, and put all classes of citizens upon 
an equal footing. We are called upon, by this re- 
solution, to declare this shall never be. We must, 
as it were, all come up, and pat our hand upen the 
book, to declare it hereafter settled and fixed that 
there isto be no bank. We are,as it were, totake 
an oath, to give a pledge, that there shall be no 
bank. 

Let it, then, be demonstrated ever so clearly that 
a national bank would have its effect, would fur- 
nish a remedy, that it wonld remove this crying 
evil, which ought not to exist, and cannot he per- 
mitted to exist, yet that that is not to be thought of 
as an expedient,and what then follows? Precisely 
what I told you—that the evil is to be perpetuated, 
and security given to the government, by this reso- 
lution, thatit shail be perpetuated. 1 ask the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means wheth- 
er that is one of the measures of relief for which 
this extra session of Congress was called? How 
1s it to be, that this resolution is to operate to the 
relief of the people from the distresses and ditticul- 
ties they are now laboring under? But the sub- 
treasury scheme I suppose will have us turn, and, 
therefore, [ will say no more now than thatit ap- 
pears to me among these evils calculated to make 
the present state of things everlasung 

Mr. Speaker, as far as [have gone into this irreg- 
ular and desullory sort of discussion, necessarily so 
for many causes, I have assumed nothing but what 
is staced by the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury themselves. I do not mean, however, to 
be supposed to concur in the opinion they have ex- 
pressed. I believe the disorders of our Govern- 
ment, for the last six or seven years, to arise from 
different causes, and, in due time, I will endeavor to 
show the grounds on which that opinion 1s founded. 
I believe them to have originated in the acts of the 
Executive; but this is not the time to say why I 
think so. 

I state it now as the opinion [ entertain, simply 
that assuming the bases stated both by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Iam convineed that the only remedy is 
in returning to where we were; to that which has 
been tried and found good; and I say it without 
reterence, at present, to ulterior causes which exist- 
ed in the action of the Government. Now, is this 
resolution relief? Some few haif dozen memoria!s 
from respectable citizens of the United States have 
made their way to this house. The common un- 
derstanding of all was, that this wus a systematic 
measure not to be dealt with at the present time. 
What are we gong todo? Rebuke those that sent 
them, for their culpable intentions? Are we going 
to proclaim to the peeple that they shall no longer 
think ? that they shali no longer speak? no longer 
address their servants on this subject? Are you 
going to proclaim this tothem? If they come to 
us and tell us that they are men who desire to be 
allowed the use of their understandings and con- 
sciences, in relation te great public measures, must 
we tell them first, to get rid of the majority now in 
Congress, and next, of the present President of the 
United States, and that until that is done the ears of 
both are forever shut against them, if they believe 
a bank is necessary? Is the issue intended to be 

resented, that we will not let the people think? 
Vhy not wait untilthe regularsession? Why not, 


_ in the miist of their agony, when their minds are 


quickened by the intensity of their sufferings, tell 
them to present themselves here, that they may have 
the consolation to think that, at the bottom of all 
this mischief, there still is hope ? But no, this re- 
solution proclaims that there is no hope; that it is 
mischief to the bottom. Sir, is it expedient or pro- 
perthat this shonld be done at such atime? Who 
has come forward with a single proposition for re- 
lief? Who has pronosed to reduce the number of 
your custom-house officers, who are equal in num- 
her at this time to the number employed in the most 
flourishing state of commerce? Whohastold yon, 
that as trade has been reduced in New York th ec- 
fourths, yon can dispense with three-foarthsof your 
officers and savetheir salaries? Who has told you 
so in relation to any other part of the Government, 
or who has proposed a reduction of expenditures? 
What is the whole amount of the propositions that 
have been brought forward? To relieve the Gov- 
ernment. Give us gold and silver, says the Govern- 
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ment, and then go home, and think no more about 
a bank: we forbid it. The President of the United 
States has told you beforehand in his message, that 
in reference toa national bank, ordinarily so called, 
his mind is made up; and the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, in both branches tel! you, before the 
measure is proposed, that they have made up their 
minds; that it is vain to think of it; that it is vam 
to ask for it; nay, although you come to us, and, as 
with a pencil of light, sketch out a vision by which 
wecan see with certainty, that the same means 
which in 1816 and 1817 dispelled clouds as dark as 
they are now, and longer gathering, promises the 
same results, yet they cannot be heard; that you 
have nothing to do withthe currency; that it is their 
business, and not yours; that they must go to their 
homes, and not indulge themselves in luxuries. 
Sir, it appears to me very inexpedient thus to act. 

{On the following morning Mr. Serceant moved 
that the resolution should be referred toa Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for the 

urpose of more ample and sa’isfactory debate. 

his was opposed, and, after some discussion, the 
previous question was ordered, which put an end 
to the discussion.] 





SPEECH OF MR. GARLAND, 
Or VirGinta, 

In the House of Representatives, September 25, 1837— 
In opposition to the bill “ imposing additional da- 
lies, as depositories in certain cases, on public 
officers.” 

Mr. Cuaiaman: IT am indebted to the kindness of 
the gen'leman from Tennessee (Mr. Williams) who 
was entitled to the floor, for the privilege of ad- 
diessing the comimmitiee at this hour. ‘This privi- 
lege accorded by that gentleman and the house 
under existing circumstances will command my 
lasting gratitude. 

Afier three years or more of seeming unparaliel- 
ed prosperity, the nation has been overtaken by an 
adversity which has paralyzed its energy and pros- 
trate{ all its branches of industry and enterprise. 
So vivid, and so real, were the appearances that the 
late President of the United States in his farewell 
addresstothe American people, felicitated the coun- 
iry, and himself, upon its unparalleled prosperity 
and happiness; yet itsmost important inierests, as if 
this apparent prosperity were but a delusion, now 
lie prostrate, and bleed at every pore. {t has with- 
ered like the beautitul and verdant flowers of spring, 
by the untimely nip of a premature trost. The 
bhighting effects of this unlooked for adversity upon 
the agriculture, commerce, and navigation of the 
country, and the obstacles which it obtrudes to the 
pecuniary operations of the Government, has induc- 
ed the President of the United States, in discharge 
of his high constitu'ional duties, to call together, at 
this unpropitious season, the representatives of the 
States and the people, with a view of applying, as 
tar as legislation can do it, a remedy for the existing 
diseases of the country. Ja limine,I will remark, 
that legislation cannot afford that substantial perma- 
nent relief which the distresses and embarrassments 
of the country require; ¢Aat, can only be found in 
the industry, economy and elastic energy of the peo- 
ple, which heretofore upon like trying .ccasions has 
so effectually availed. Wise and judicions legisla- 
tion may do much to mitigate the severity of the 
present calamity and hasten the period of relief, but 
it cannot of itself be effective; it must be auxiliary 
—it cannot be primary. 

Before I proceed to discuss the merits of the prin- 
cipal remedy proposed by the President, for the re- 
lief of the Government and the countrv, J ask the 
indulgence of the house, in making reference to 
the circumstances which place me in reference to 
that remedy, in a peculiar attitude—for no other 
consideration could induce me to obtrude upon the 
house any r-mark effecting me individually. The 
Journal of the house for the 23d Congress. exhib- 
its the fact that my immediate predecessor, General 
Gordon. of Virginia, (a gentleman of whom I take 
pleasure in saying that, he is honest, talented, hon- 
orable, magnanimous and liberal in an eminent de- 
gree, who stood so strong in the confidence and af- 
fections of the peop'e of his district that nothing but 
substantial differences of political opinion, could 
have brought me hither in his place,) offered a 
scheme embracing the very principles of the re- 
commendations of the message. The principles of 
the bill, proposed by my predecessor in February, 
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1835, was opposed and denounced by the late ad- 
ministration, and all its prominent friends in both 
houses of Congress, in no unmeasured terms. In 
this denunciation and opposition, I united, and de- 
fended General Jackson’s administration for its op- 
posiiion to this scheme before the people of the Con- 
gressional district, which I now feel honored in rep- 
resenting. Now, Mr. Chairman, in less than three 
ears, I find myselfc mpelled to defend the opinions 
then entertained and defended, not against my po- 
litical opponents, but against the attacks of the pre- 
sent administration and its friends, so compleiely 
have they changed their position. Finding fora few 
months past, that my opinions upon this subject were 
in collision with those of the administration and 
most of its prominent friends, I carefully and delib- 
erately reviewed my former opinions, with a view 
to detect any fallacy, error, or delusion, under which 
I labored, if there was any which had contributed to 
form those opinions. The result of this review has 
been to rivet my conviction of the truth of those 
opinions, and an increased and more inflexible de- 
termination toadhere tothem. Being satisfied that 
iny opinions are correct, Idarenot—I cannot—I will 
not vote for this recommendation of the message 
This determination to resist the recommendation 
of the President’s message upon this subject, and as 
it may be called, my obstinate perseverance in main- 
taining my own honest and sincere opinions in the 
late election of printer to this house, has brought 
upon me individually, and in connexion with many 
of my political friends, whose opinions and course 
have been in accordance with my own, severe and 
bitter denunciations from some presses professing 
democratic republicanism, in which we have becn 
charged with traiterism to our party, and humble J, 


have been dignified as the head of “a party.” God | 


knows, Mr. Chairman,I never desired or dreamed 


of being a party leader; [have not upon this or | 


upon any other occasion, since I have had the honor 
of a seat onthis floor, attempted to lead or control 
the opinions of others, nor have I had any concern 
with anv party arrangements, aseverymember with 
whom I heretofore acted, or with whom I now act, 
well knows. Why then have I been so dignified? 
As to the charge of traitorism, I shall only say, that 
I have not deserted my political party; but, upon 
this question, it has deserted itself as well as me. I 


have no more to say now; or shall I at any time 
hereafter refer to these editorial attacks—I leave | 
them torevel in the glory of their achievemenis 
over the feelings of honorable men, as the Turks 
revelled amidst the rnins of bleeding and burning 


Missalonghi. 
of our law givers are not confined to the editorial 
corps, who, from their ecarse of remark, leave it to 
be inferred that they regard themselves as having 
more wisdom, more information, and more patriolism, 
than every other class of citizens; and, above all, 
that they possess the power of infallible scrutiny 
into the hearts and motives of others, which enables 
them, unerringly, to expose the secret springs of 
every man’s action. 

In discussing the recommendation of the message 
presented in the form of law by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, embracing the whole principle 
of the message, I shail not detain the committee by 
entering intoa discussion of the comparative merits 
of a national bank and State banks, or the expedi- 
ency of establishinga national bank. There is now 
no proposition for the incorporation of a national 
bank before the House, nor is it designed, so far as 
lam informed, to present one during the present 
session. If such a pro osition were presenied, and 
and anational bank were incorporated, it could not 
be organized and put into operation in time to afford 
any relief to the present embarrassments of the 
country, even if it would have that effect, which I by 
no means admit. The incorporation of such on in- 
stiiution, with such a redundancy of bank capital 
and bank circulation, would, in increasing the de- 
mand upon the existing banks for specie, and divert- 
ing it from the course of trade, do more to continue 
the present embarrassments of the country than all 
other causes combined. In this state of things the 
question to be decide is, whether the con'inuance 
of the present State bank system of fiscal agency, 
with the imprevementsand restrictions which experi- 
ence has pointed out as necessary and proper, or the 
“untried erperiment” of excluding the State banks 
as depositories of the public money, and restricting 
the receipts of the public revenue to gold and silver 
only, shall be adopted. This is the true issue, to 
the decision of whichas affects the future happiness 
and prosperity of the nation, the most serious and 
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deliberate attention of the house should be directea 
1 need not here repeat what I have before siaies 
that whenever the question of a national bank js re. 
sented, if I shall have the honor of a seat upon he 
floor, that I shall oppose it, both upon the grounds 
of the want of constitutional power, and its inex 

diency. The opinions I imbibed in my eariten 
youth, I learned from the Siate papers of Jefferson 
Madison, and their republican cotemporaries, ani 
shal! never surrender them until I become a tenant 
of the tomb. ; 

Although the recommendation of the Presiden’, 
message, and the provisions of the bill from the 
Commiitee of Ways embraces, in its immedias 
scope, an exclusive metalic currency, for the oper. 
ations of the Federal Government alone, yer j: js 
manifest that in iis operation it must come in colli. 
sion with the “credit system,” and wage a war of 
extermination against it, in every form and Shape 
asa medium of circulation; with what prospect 
of success it is not for me to undertake to deter. 
mine. This presents to the American people g 
question of momentous importance. In modery 
umes banking institutions have been adopted as the 
most safe and efficient agencies of credit, by all the 
most eniightened and most commercial naiions of 
the world. They had their origin in Venice, ip 
the days of her commercial prosperity, and have 
been successfully adop'ed by all commercia! pa. 
tions, particularly in England, and France. Early 
in the history of our own Government, they were 
adopted, and have grown with our growth, streng :h- 
ened with our strength, and have been enlarged 
from time to time to meet the exigencies of our 
increased and widely extended commerce, until 
they have become so intimately interwoven with 
our commerce and connected with our local insti. 
tions, asto make the separation difficult and danger. 
ous in the extreme. This scheme however pre. 
sents the question, and it must be ultimately met 
and decided. In the conflict, this exclusive metallic 
system proposed for the Government must be aban- 
doned, or all our banking institutions perish; there 
is no middle ground. 

Let it be remembered ;ha', under the vivifying 
influence and salutary operations of our banking 
institutions, our country has flourished and prosper- 
ed, beyond parallel, in the history of nations. When 
we compare our condition, at the close of the revo- 
lution, with what it is at the present day, we per- 
ceive that in population, agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, our improvement has been rapid 
beyond precedent. Our villages, our towns, and 
our systems of internal improvement, flourishing 
and improving beyond example, bespeak an in- 
crease of wealth, power, and commercial facilities, 
which would not exist without the healthful action 
of a sound system of credit. The secret of thesys- 
tem is, that by its operation, it throws into activecu- 
culation, more than three times the amount of actual 
capiial, and thereby supplies trade and commerce 
with the means of successful operation in the sb- 
sence of an adequate supply of the metallic med- 
um. Itis true, that these institutions, like others, 
constructed and managed by frai! human agency, 
have been mismanaged and abused. There is nv 
perfection in human nature, and nothing perfec’ 
can be produced at i's hands. What estimate would 
be placed upon the intelligence of the man who, 
because the boiler of the capacious and majesic 
steamboat sometimes bursts, would recommend the 
destruction of the steamboat, and the re-adoption 
of the canoe navigation? Your Government, 
which my much esteemed friend from Virginia, 
(Mr. Jones,) says is an experiment, has sometimes 
been abused. What estimate would you plece 
upon the intelligence of the man who, for this 
cause, would recommend the entire destruction of 
our system, as the proper remedy ? So in reterence 
to the banking system, would it not be wiser lo 
correct and cut off the abuses, and preserve the 
system, than rashly and inconsiderately destroy 
it? If the question were now presented as 2 
original one, whether we shou'd adopt the banking 
system, perhaps my own mind would be led to the 
adoption of a system organized upon a quite differ 
ent plan; but we have the system, and the question 
is, how we shall act in reference to it? There's 
no man who really thinks that there is thes!ightes 
prospect that this system will or can be eradicated 
for a length of time, if ever; hence we must a 
co nmodate our action as far as we can, to the state 
of things asthey are, and seek rather to aid an’ 
assist the State Governments in correcting the 
abuses of the banks, and resiore them to bea.!s 
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soundness. Whether we shall ultimately recur 
an exclusive metallic system, and in anticipation 
a re for that event, deserves consideration of 
a ve than oar. oo and the exercise of 
in . 
eae of deposites adopted from the foun- 
aation of the Government, and which has prevailed 
to the present hour, whether it was practicable, js 
the bank system. ‘This fact accompanied with the 
expressed _opinsons of every incumbent of the 
Treasury Department until the present time, proves 
conclusively to every reflecting mind, that it 
was regarded as the safest, most economical, and 
convenient system; without this means of 
xeeping the public money, it must have been kept 
snd distributed by individuals, and subject to all 
the extravagance, insecurity, and liability to defal- 
sation which has ever attended individual receipts 
and disbursements. All preceding Secretaries, 
and many of our most distinguished men of the old 
republican school, declared their opinions in favor 
of the plan now proposed. It is remarkable, that 
a system SO Tepu lican, so ‘safe, and so innocent as 
that now proposed, should never have been pro- 
d for the adoption of Congress, by any preced- 
administration, or any preceding vein ry De- 
rtment, if it had been viewed in its present favor- 
able and superior light, it certainly would have 
been recommended; but as it was not, I regard the 
omission to do it, as conclusive evidence that it was 
not approved. The only difficulty which has ever 
revailed, has been between the selection of a na- 
tonal and State banks, some preferring the former, 
some the latter. There being now no national 
bank, the question of preference is directly present- 
ed between the State bank system and the sub- 
treasury system, recommended by the Executive. 
The State bank system stands preferred, not only 
by the practice of the Government, but the express- 
ed opinions of many of our most able and distin- 
guished patriots and sages. In the year 1791, after 
the passage of the act incorporating the first Bank 
ofthe United States, Mr. Jefferson, in his official 
opinion to General Washington, as a member of 
his cabinet. upon the constitutionality of that act, 
resisted the argument of the necessity of that bank 
asthe fiscal agent of the Government, on the ground 
that these facilities would be afforded by the State 
institutions, in that opinion he expressed himself 
thus: 

“Perhaps, indeed, bank bills may be a more conrenient 
vehicle than Treasury orders; but a litile difference in the de- 

‘e30f convenience cann t constitute the necessity. which the 
Crastivution makes the ground for assuming any nen cnumer- 
ate! power, 

“Besides, the existing Lanks will, without a doubt, enter into 
errangements for lending their agency ; and the more iavorably, 
asthere will be a competition among thei fori; whereas the 
bill delivers us up beund to the national bank, who are iree to 
refuse all arrangement, but on their own terms, ai the public 
not free, on sach refusa', to employ any other bank.” 

Mr. Madison, in his able and unanswerable speech 
in opposition to the charter of that bank, said: 

“But the proposed bank could not even be cailed necessary 
to the Government; at most, it could be but convenient. lis 
uses tothe Government could be supplied by keeping the taxesa 
hiule in advance ; by loans from individuals; by tie vther banks 
over Which the Government would have equal command; nay, 
pee, as il tay erantor refuse to these the privilege, made a 
reeand irrevocable giitto the proposed bank, of using their 
hotesin the federal revenue.’’ 

The arguments urged in favor of the charter of 
this bank were principally those of its safety, econ- 
omy, and convenience as a depusitory and <(lis- 
burser of the — money. This was a most pro- 
piuous period in our history to have adopied a 
system of individual agency, and withheld all con- 
hexion with banks if it had been deemed safe, 
economical and convenient. When the question of 
the renewal of the charter of that bank was under 
consideration, a memoria, was referred by the 
House of Representatives, praying the renewal of 
the charter of that bank. In his report upon that 
Memorial, in enumerating the advantages of the 
bank to the Government, he speaks of the safe-keep- 
ing of the public moneys thus: 

“lL. Safe-keepi 2 pudli .—Thisappii onl 
o aa Sneed ine a a ‘ Resin’ Datendo 
of the Principal collectors, of the commissioners of the loans, 
and of several other officers, and affords one of the bost securi- 
Nea against delinquencies.” 

_Ttistrue that Mr. Gallatin was speaking of a na- 
tional bank, yet the principle is the same in refer- 
ence to the plan proposed, for that strikes at all 

inks, national or State. But. to prove that while 
this distinguished financier preferred a national to 
State banks, he preferred a State bank to an ‘indi- 
Vidual agency, f bere quete from his report to a 
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committee of the Senate of the 30th of January, | 
1830, upon the same subject.—H7> says: 

* The banking system is now firmly established ; and, in its 
ramifications, extends to every part of the United States. Under 
that system, the assistance of banks appears to me necessary 
for the punctual! collection of the revenue, aid for the safe-keep- 
ing and transmission of public moneys. ‘That punctuality o/ 
payment is principally due to banks. is a fact generally acknowl. | 
edgel. It is, toa certain degree, entorced by the refusal of 
Credit at the custom house. so long as a forme: revenue bond, 
actually due, remains unpaid. But I think. nevertheless, that, 
in order to ensure that precision in the coli. ct on, on which de. 
pends a corresponding discharge of the public engagemente, it | 
would, if no use was made of banks, be found necessary to 
abolish, altogether, the credit now given on the payment of 
duties—a measure which would affeci the commercia! capital, 
and fail heavily on the consumers. That the public moneysare | 
saler, by being weekly deposited in banks, instead of a cumu- 
lating in the hands of collectors, is selt evident. And their 
transmis-ion, whenever this may be wanted, lor the purpose of 
making pay mente in other places than those of collection, cannot, 
with any convenience, be effected, on a large scale, in an exten- 
sive country, exceptthrough the medium of Lanka, or of per- 
eons acting ae bankers. S 

“The question, therefore, is, whether a bank, incorporated by | 
the United States, or a number of banka, incorporated by the | 
several States. be most convenient for those purposes. 

“Stare banks may be used, and must, in case uf a non-renewal 
of the charter, be used by the Treasury.” 


In this paragraph is found the expressed and de- 
cided opinion of Mr. Gallatin, not only that the | 
banking system is firmly established, but that if there | 
be no national bank, the Government must resort to 
State banks, and that the public moneys are safer in 
banks in than accumulating in the hands of indi- 
viduals, the opinion is entitled to great weight, as 
coming froma most able and experienced financier. 

In addition to these, I refer to the opinions of 
several distinguished republican members of this 
House, in the session of 1810, upon the same sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Burwell said : 


“Y said, sir. it must be shown that the bank is necessary tothe | 
operations of the Government ; without ite aid our fiscal con- \ 
cerns cannot be managed. So far from subscribing to the necea- 
rity of the bank, I believe the revenue would be equally safe in 
in the State banks, and could be distributed with inconsiderable 
difficulty ; the revenue received in most of the S:ates is near'y 
equal to the expensitures withia them. and when a deficiency 
oecurred in any one, it could be supplied by arrang menis with 
the different banks, by transportation or inland bille of exchange, 
in the same manner that the public engagements are fulfilled | 
abroad.”’ | 


Mr. Eppes said: 


“The creatien of a bank with a capital of $10 000,000, almost 
five times the capital of al} the existing banks of the Union, | 
under the patronage of the General Government, was calen. | 
lated to produce and did produce a subserviency on the part of 
the stockholders, to the views of their party. The influence of ! 
this poweriul money capital was long felt. Nothing but the | 
multiplication of State banks, and the increase of capital from | 
the peculiar and fortunate cirenmeatances under which the | 
Unired S:ates were place:l, could have emaucipated us from the 
shackles imposed on us by a moneyed interest wielded by for- 
eigners.”’ 

Mr. Giles said : 

“ T cannot see how putting down thie institu‘ion ean materi- 
ally affect the peeuuiary abilities of the nation ; its actual funds 
for discounting will be nearly the same; the position of them 
only will be changed; they will find thei: way into the Stace 
banks, and their ability to discount will be increased proporiion- 
ably to the increase of their deposites. Nor am I at ali alarmed 
at the suggestion that seven milliens of dollars will be drawn 
out of the country by the British capitalista, because it will not 
be their interest to do so; their dollars are worth more here 
than in Great Britain; if drawn there, they would soon be 
melied down inte their depreciated paper circulation They | 
might also draw bills to advantage. so that I dowbt whether an 
additional dollar will be shipped from the country in conse. | 
quence of the rejection of this bill, Certainly there will not to | 
any great extent.’’; | 
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Mr. Clay said: 


“Upon the point of responsibility, | cannot subscribe to the | 
opinion of the Seeretary of the Treasury, if it is meant that | 
the ability to pay the amount of any deposites which the Govern- 
ment may make, uuder any ex gency. is greater than that of the | 
State banks. ‘Thatthe accountability of a ramified institu ion, 
whose affiirs are managed by a single head. responsible for all 
ite members, is more simple than that of a number of inde. 
pendent and uaconnected establishinenis, J shali not deny; but, | 
with regar} to safety, I am strengiy inclined ‘o think it is on | 
the side of the local banks. The corruption or misconduct of | 
the parent, or any one of its branches, may bankruptor cestroy | 
the whole system, and the loss of the Government. in that 
event, wiil be of the depositesinaide with each ; whereas, inthe | 
failure of oue State bank, the loss wil! be confined to the de- 
posites in the vaults of that bank.”’ i 


All these gentlemen resisted the argument of ne- 
cessily for the renewal of the charter of the old bank, 
on the ground that the State banks were equally 
safe, and equally convenient, as the fiscal agents of 
the Government; so that the whole force of the ar- 
gument, as applied in favor of a national bank over 
the system of individual agency, applies with full 
force in favor of the State banks. In the debate 
upon the charter of the late bank, the same opinions 
were expressed in favor of Stat: banke, by many 
able and distinguished gentlemen. It is remarka- 





ble that in the whole range of debate, at the two pe- ; 
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riods referred to, no gentlemen, so far as 1 recollect, 
expressed the slightest inclination to resort to the 
sub-treasury system. 

The administration of General Jackson exhibits 
still stronger and more conclusive proof of the su- 
periority of the State bank deposite system over 
any other which the “wit of man could devise.” 
Indeed, so little was the sub-treasury system in favor 
that when the removal of the dej-osites was de- 
termined upon, it did not enter into any considera- 
tion, as far as we are informed ; but the State banks 
were recommended and selected, as being in every 
point of view equal to the Bank of the United States, 
as fiscal agencies, and, in a political point of view, 
infinitely safer—the comparison being instituted be- 
tween a national and State bank alone. In General 
Jackson's expose to his cabinet on the —— day of 
September, after reviewing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the United States and State banks in 
contrast, says : 

“The President thinks. these facts and circumstances afford 
as strong a guarantee as can be had in humonaffuirs, for 
the safety of the pub ic funds, and the practiculniity of a new 
system of collection and disbursement throug hihe agency of 
State banks,” 

Language could not be more unequivocal of the 
preference of the State bank system over every 
other; yet the President seems to be aware that dan- 
ger lurks in all human systems, and that this system 
might be disordered from those causes which are in- 
cident to human frailty. If there could be a lin- 
gering doubt upon the mind of any man that the late 
President designed the State banks as the perma- 
nent system of the Government, it will be removed 
by the following extracts from his annua] message, 
of December, 1834: 

“The attention of Congress ig earnestly invited to the 
regulation of the depositesin the State banks." 

In the same message he expresses himself thus : 


“ Happily it is already tl ustrated that the agency of such 
an institu/ion (the United States Bank)\is not nec ssary fo 
the fisculoperati nsof the Government. The Staie hanks are 
Sound fully adequate to the performance uf all services which 
were required of the Bank of the United States. quite cs 
promptly and with the same cheapness. They have main- 
tained themselves and discharged all their duties, while the 
Bank of the United States was still porrerful, and in the 
fie'd as an openenemy ; and it is not possible to conceive that 
they will find greater difficulties when that enemy shall cease 
to ez. st. 

In his annual message to Congress in December, 
1835, Genera) Jackson expresses himself thus : 

“ By the use of the State bunks, which do not claim their 
churier from the General Gore:inment, and are nof CONTROL- 
ED BY ITS AUTHORITY, ff t# ASCERTAINED (hal the moneys of (he 
United Staies can be COLLECTED and DISRURBED tt huu! LOSS 
Or INCONVENIENCE, and that all the wants of the community 
in reidiion to exchange und currency, are suppiicd as well as 
they ecer have been before.” 

In the annual message of December, 1836, which 
was the last General Jackson delivered atter the 
emanauon of the Treasury circular, requiring gold 
and silver for the purchases of the public lands, and 
a full knowledge of the tacts upon which that order 
was deemed necessary, in the follu-ving strong and 
emphatic terms, he expressed his unabated confi- 
dence 1n the State bank system : 

“ Experience continues to rea ize the expectations entertained 
as to he capaci y oi the § ate banks to periorm the cuties oi fis- 
cal agents for the Government. Atthe time of the removal] of the 
depesites it was alleged by the ads ocates of the Bank of the 
United States that the Staite banks whatever might be the re 
gulation of the Treasury Departusent, could not make the trans. 
fersrequired by the Government, or negotiate the ¢omesiic ex. 
changes of the cou ary. It is wow well asceriained that the real 
domeatic exchances performed, through diecounta, by the Uniied 
States Bank and be (wenty-tive Oranches, were atleast one thi d 
less than those of the deposite banks for an equal per.olol time ; 
an! if a com: arision be instituted beiween the emeurts of ser- 
vice rendered by (hese ib euiitudions, on the broaer basis which 
hes been used by the advocutes of the United States Bank iv esii- 
maung what they consider the dome tic exchanges trauaacte:! 


Thus we have the unequivocal evidence that the 
late Presidentof the United States, preferred the 
ate bank to any oiher system; as tothe sub-trea- 
sury scheme, he did not in a single expression in 
any of the messages referred to, or in any other staie 
paper emanating from him, intimate a desire to re- 
sort to it. 

‘V heevidences from which the preference for the 
State bank system by the late adminisiration is to 
be derived, is not contined to the quotauons which I 
have made from General Jackson’s messages. Mr. 
Taney, the Secretary of the Treasury, who directed 
the discontinuance of the Bank of the United States. 
and adopted the State banks as the depositories of 
the public money, in his annual report of the 3d De- 
cember, 1833, alter contrasting the advantages and 
disadvantages of both agencies, decidedly recom- 
mends the State banks. He said: 

i 


by it, the result will bes ili more favo: abie to the deposite banks ’ » 
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“ Porne one of these corpurations will possess that absolute 
and almost untimited dominion over the property of the citizens 
of the United states which the present bank holds, and which 
enables it at any munent, at is own pleasure, bring distress 
upon any pociun of tne community, whenever it may deem it 
useful to its interests to make its power felt. Tue influence of 
wach of the State hanks is necessarily limited to us owa imme- 
diue neighborhood, and they will be kept in check by the other 
jocal banks. They will not, therefore, be tempted by che con- 
sciousness of power to aspire to political influence. nor likely to 
interfere in the elections of the public servanis. They will, more- 
over, be managed by persons who reaida in the muda of the peo- 
ple, who are to be tinme tiately affected by their metsures ; and 
they cannot be insensible or indifferent to the Opinions and pe- 
cullar interests of those by whom they are de ly surrounded, and 
with whom they are constantly associated. These circumstance 
always furnish strong safegu irda againat an oppressive exercise 
of power, and foruibly recommend the employment of State 
banks in preference to a Bank of tie United States, with is uu- 
inerous and distant branches.”’ 


Mr. Taney did not in this or any of his reports 
hint at the propriety of adopting the sub-treasury 
Scheme. 


The present Secretary of the Treasury, in his 


supplementary reportot December, 1834, discussed 
at length and with more than ordinary ability, the 
two systems of individual and bankagency. In re- 
lation to individual agency he came to the foliow- 
ing conclusion: “Individual agents will probably be 
fownd less RESPONSIBLE, SAFE, CONVENIENT and ECO- 
womican.” In the same report the Secretary of the 
Treasury, referring tg the possible contingency of 
the Government being compelled to resort to mdi- 
vidual agencies, and thatthe Government could get 
ou with these agencies, expressed his decided opin- 
ion, that these agencies should be avoided, if possi- 
ble, and the bank system adopted. His opinion is 
thus expressed: 


‘after the charter shall expire, no difficulty is anticipated in 
having any of these duties, which may then remain, discharged 
by State banks. But, ifany shoud occar, i will become neces- 
eiry to devolve these duties on sone responsible receiver or 
¢ lector already in office, or on some safe agent, not now in 
office, as has been the practice for years in this country in pay- 
ing pensiona al convenieut places, near which there was no 
Scare bank, or branch of ‘he United States Bank; and, as has 
long been the usage in some countries in Europe, by having 
the public revenue in certain dis ricts chiefly received, kept, 
and trana nitted through private agents and brokers. TZhis 
kind of personal agency, however, is, in the opinion of the 
undersigned, to he avoided, in all practicable and safe cases, 
under our present system ef selected banks. Because it 
would rander the system less convenient, less secure and more 
com olex if not mere expensive. Hence it has not yet been 
resorted to. 

“ Bat. it was considered proper to mention this contingency, 
in order that its effct, i! ever anticipated, may, beforehand, be 
duly weighed in the examination of the whole subject; and to 
all, that. if this contingency be ex ented to the whole establish- 
tnent of State Banks, as well as of the U.ited States Bank, on 
the possibility they may all cease to exist, er may refuse to re- 
ceive and manage the pulic deposites, (however improbable 
the occurrence oi such an even’ invy be) the fiscal operations of 
tie Government could, undoubtedly, still proceed. through the 
personal agencies before meantione tl. Itis admitiel, however, 
that it wou! ! be at some ine nvenience anid some increase of 
expense. uniess remedied in a manner that may hereafter be 
developed, ant would not, in the opinion of this departnent, 
and in the preaent con tition of hings, be so ejigible a system as 
the present ore B cauzw banks, though exposed to some 
dangers aid evila, and theagh not believed to be necesaary for 
the fiscal purnoses of any government, and much less one i: the 
present happy financia! siruation of ours, are frankly ack.ow!l- 
etgettobe in many respects a class of agents, economi. al, con- 
venient and useful. 


In the same document he points ot, in forcible 
terms, the advantages of the State bank system. 
He says: 


“i. Ta regied to the convenient situation of the esclacted 
hanks, whether looking to the accommo'lation ef the public of- 
ficera, or of the nublic crelitors, it is believed to be fully equal 
to that of the Unived Sraves Bank, ani ives branches. Sime 
binks have been chases in places in which none were hefore 
enploved, anlin this respect ‘aciliiies for deposites and pay- 
ments have been furnished nearer to some points. where our 
collections and disbursements ace very considerable. In this 
way, asit is now an established role, lonz practise.) in most 
caves by this department, and revised and repablizhed m 1827, 
to make prymen's ge ierally a’ the banks nearest to the residence 
of tye oublic office: or creditor to be paid, or to the placa 
where his services were performel:; the payments under the 
present sysiem hive been made equally near and eo netimes 
nvirer than former'y. Toe denartures from this uauc’ course 
never occur withour the c msent, and indeed the request of the 
prsens interested. So far as these departures may in any 
crises be deemed favors to those persons, they wer: formerly 
grinted on applievion to the department. under auch circum 
stances as the public interests, on the assignment of satiafactory 
reasons, appeared to permit, ‘The same course of indulgence is 
now pursued —it ie that most convenient to the public in general 
a: well ay to the T-easury, and the only one, feasible undorany 
ayetem, without incurring the unnecessary an! inconvenient 
expenses of furnishing fuads enough, at every different point of 
eection and Jisvursement to meet. not merely the ordinary 
ant asua!l ex oen-titures in the neighborhood of each point, but all 
the drafia which canrice, speculation, ora high rate of exchange 
might induce offi ers or creditors to draw on places ereatly re. 
mote from their residence, or from the theatre of their public 
services 

“2 The safety of the newly selected hanks is the next aub- 
ject of ufqviry. The chief change in this respect, under the 
Present system, has been in procuring the separate responsi- 
pility of severat institutions for separate and emailer sums of 
ia oney,inaiead of the stogle responsibility of one iastitutivn for 


4 Very large eum ; and in having the guarantee of State laws and 
Staie supervision over the couduct and solvency Of these 
Separate mstitutions, combined with the information and eog- 
nizance of the depacument and Congress as to their condition 
ant prospects, by means of their 7, returas, and otuer 
general suurces of intelligence, instead of the guaranty of the 
acis of Congress and the supervision of the United Siatea Gov- 
ernment over the single institution, formerly and chiefly em 
ployed 4 

“Considering these differences, coupled with the fact that the 
selected banks, without disparagement to others, are, or ought to 
be, chusen from the snost flourishing an secure ; that they may 
be changed, whenever any circumstance may indicate a change 
to be pra lent, and that collateral security can be required 
whenever the deposite is eo large as to seem to render it jadi- 
civu; that the Government possesses advantages superior In case 
of their embarrassment, and that the whole capi'al stock must be 
lust before the deposite debt will become desperate ; there cer- 
tainly can be no very disadvantageous comparison, in theory, 
between the safety te the Government under the present rather 
than the former system. ; 

“In practice, thus far, no loss whatever has been sustained 
by any of the newly selecwd banks, nor does any particular 

reason exist for anticipating a loss. Itis due to them to re- 
mark, without derogatiog fromm the reputation of other banking 
jnsitutions, whose condition is less accurately known to the 
department, that the weekly returns of the selected banks show 
all of them to b+ ina secure, and most of them to be ina very 
flourishing condition, ant that the whole of the » united, on the 
lst of July last, possessed specie in proportion to their notes in 
circula‘ion, greater than dil the Bank of the United States or 
the Bank of Enagiand, on the Ist of July last; and that ureir 
immediate available means to meet all the immediate demands 
upon them, including the whole of their large public and 
private deposites, have since been constantly improving, and 
are quite equal to those of most binking in titutions in exist. 
ence, and to whatis required by the most approved banking 
principles.” 

In his annual report of the 8th of December, 
1835, he expresses himself in the following terms: 
“The department take pleasure in stating that the 
public money continues to be ecllected and deposit- 
ed, under the present system of selected banks, with 
great ease and economy in all cases, aad with 
greater in some than at any former period. ‘The 
transfers of it to every quarter of the country, 
where it is needed for disbursement, have never 
been effected with more prompuitude, and have been 
made entirely free of expense to the Treasury.” 
In his annual report of December last, speaking on 
the same subject, he says: “The money in the 
Treasury has been sately kept during the year 
1836. Until July last, as during the two previous 
years, it was placed in the State banks, selected 
according to the discretion of this department, on 
account of their high standing and favorable posi- 
tion for fiscal purposes, and regulated in a manner 
consid *red most secure to the Treasury, and con- 
venient to the community as well as useful to all 
concerned. It is a source of high gratification to 
b: able to add, that awhile so selected and employed, 
not a single dollar was lost to the Government by 
any of them, nor a siagle failure occurred to transmit 
promptly, and pay out satisfactorily, the public money 
intrusted to their care.” * * “ Nor is ut believed, that 
the domestic exchanges of the country were ever lower 
or more regular than during that period.” 

These assurances in favor of the State bank 
system were made to the country near the close of 
the late sdministration, and in the last annual 
communications of us high functionaries, afier 
the practical effects of more than three years ex- 
perience had tested their truth, which gives as 
much foree to the opinions expressed as can be 
imparted. 

This is not all—The Committee of Ways and 
Means, during the session of 1834-5, consisting of 
Messrs. Polk, (now speaker) Wilde, Cambreleng, 
Gorham, McKim, Binney, Loya'l, McKinley, and 
Hubbard, six of them decided friends of the admin- 
istration, in their report upon this very subject, 
evidenced their decided preterence for the State 
bank system in the 2d and 3d resolutions which they 
reported. 

“94. Ressired, That the public deposites ought not to be re- 
stored to the Bank of the United S:atee.”’ 

“31. Resolred That the Sate banks ought to he continu. 
ed as the nlace of deposite of the public moneys; and that 
iv is expedient for Congress to make further provisions by 
low prescribing the mode of selection, the securities two be 
taken, and the manner and terms on which they are to be em- 
ployed.” 

These resolutions were sustained by a very able, 
and, to my mind, unanswerable argument. It is 
trne the committee did not enter into a comparison 
between this and the sub treasury system, which 
has snddenly grown into such high favor, because 
then it had not merit enough to command the favor- 
ale consideration of the friends of the administra- 
tion as was proved at the next session of Congress, 
by a unanimous vote, (save one,) when the scheme 
was presented by Mr. Gordon. 

. Mr. Benton, a Senator from Missouri, and dis- 
tinguished friend of the late and present adminis- 
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tration, in as delivered by him in th 
of the ‘nited Brates en the 2d of June, ye 


the subject of the restoration of the deposites 
Bank of the United States, ably Vindiented - 
State bank system, and defended the State bank, 
against the various attacks of the Opposition i 
here quote his remarks upon that vecasion: 


“Mr. Benton proceedeil to state several reasons, and to urge 
many considerations in favor of adopting it. He deprecare 
the spirit which seemed to have broken out againsi State b ~ 
and said that it augured badly for the rights of che State: Ty : 
Strongest current of consulidation which was now Observay ” 
the Union, was that which sat in favor of the Federal bay ‘es > 
against the State banks, and threatened to consolidae aij and 
neyed power, and with it all political power, iu favor of a o o- 
central institution, independent of the States, and able by _ 
own avowal, to crush the State institutions at its pleasure y i 
said this spirit against the Srate banks was an impulsion f 
modern origin—unkiown to the fathers of the republic, ang ‘ 
the early history of the country—and strongest now where 
spirit of consolidation was etrongest, aud where the deience of 
States rights was weakest. At the commencement of (his Fed- 
eral Government, said Mr. B, there was no federal bank and 
all the pubiic moneys wore kept in State banks, or drawn di 
rect, as fast as they Were received, out of the hanv's of recciy. 
ers aml collectors. General Hamilion, when Secretary of the 
Treasury, kept the public moneys, for the first year of his ad. 
ministration, in these banks, and kept them safely there. W; e 
the federal bank was proposed in 1791, and the k- eping of - 
pub'ic moneys was one of the services attributed to it, Mr. Jej. 
ferson, then a member 0: President Washingion’s cabinet, de- 
nied the necessity of a federal bank for aay such purpose, and 
openly dec.ared himself in favor of the State banks. He said 
that these banks had already done this busimess fur the Govern: 
ment, and done it well, asd would no doubt enter into arrange. 
ments with the Treas ry for doing it permanentiy, and on ber. 
ter terms than it could be done by the federal bank. Mr. B 
read an extract trom Mr. Jefferson's eabinet opinion, delivered 
to Geveral Washington at the Creation of the first federal bank 
to sustain what he said of his opinions. The extract was in 
these werds: 

The exi-ting banks will, without a doubt, enter into ar 
rangements foc lending their agency; and the more favorabiy 
as there will be a competition among then for it; whereas, the 
biil de!ivers us up bound to the nauional bak, who are fiee ww 
refuse all arrangement, but on their own terms, and ue pubic 
are not free, on such retusal, to employ any wther bank. Thar 
of Philadelphia, I believe, now doves this business by their poe 
notes, whieh, by an arrangement with the Treasury, are paid 
by any other State cvllector to whom they are presented. This 
expedient alone suffices to prevent the existence of that tieces- 
sity which may justify the assumption of a non-enumeraied 
power as a means for carrying into effect an enumerated one. 
The thing may be gone, and has been done, and well done, 
without this assumption; therefore, it does not stand in that 
degree of necessity, which can honestly justify it.’ 

“Mr. B. sai, that what Mr. Jefferson affirmed in 1791, was 
afterwards proved under his own administration, and that of 
Mr. Madison. During the whole of their administrations, a larga 
poriien of the public moneys was kept in the State banks, and 
safely kept there. Mr. Gallatin, in answer to a cail made by 
the House of Representatives, sometime before the expiration 
of the charter of the first bank, showed that the public moneys 
were then kept in twenty different banks, of which nine were 
the United States Bank and is branches, and eieven were Sate 
banks! Mr. B. thought this point so material, that he would 
read an extract from Mr. Gatiatin’s report, to show that he nei- 
ther overstated nor mistook the facts. He then read tie names 
of the State banks employed by Mr. Gailatin, and the an ount 
of public money in each. They were: the Bank of Columbia , 
$115,192; the Bink of Alexandria, $6) 917; the Bink of New. 
port, Rhode Island, $35,788; the Rank of Pittsburg, $137,402; 
Roger Williams’s Bank, $53,882; the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
$92.628; the Bank of Saco, $28.528; the Manhatan bank, 
$188 670; the Bank of Maine, $50747; the Marteua Bank, 
$19.601 : and the Bink of Kentucky, $91,061. 

“Such. s:id Mr. B., waa the distiibution of the deposites of 
the public moneys in the time of Mr Gallatin; more State 
banks employed than the whole number of branches and the 
mother Bank of the United S:ates pu’ together! lu several 
instances, a Stare bank was emploved in the same place in 
which a branch of the Federal bank was situated, and some of 
those emplovel then are efaployed new. Of this class, Mr. B 
i stanced the Manhattan Baik of New York, and stated thet the 
stock of this bank was, at this day, about (twenty dellars in the 
hundred higher than the stock of the United States Bank! And 
thts after all the efforts whch ad been made to shake public 
confidence in the State hanks. and especially those of New 
York. The Bank of Alexandria, which he guid had laely 
stopped. with a small amount of public money in it, and the 
nayinent of which is secured, wae also in the list of Mr. Gall. - 
tin’s deposite banks, and had denble as much money in it in 
his time as wheat latety stopped That bank had been a de 
posite bank for forty-five years. and the Government had! 
nothing by it, notwihstan ling the attem:t lately nate to de- 
tad» the public with a belief thar it had just been selected by 
Mr. Taney, and had immediately failed, w.th an immense los: 
to the United Sates 

“ Mr. B. said. it waa thus proved. by an experience of twenty 
years—an exnerience running through the w ole of the almin 
istrations of Jeffersen and Madison, anda part of their pred - 
cessors—that the nublic moneys may be safely kept in the Staie 
banks; and that Mr. Jefferson was right, in his cabinet opinien 
of 1791, when he gave it as his solemn opinion to Prisiden: 
Washington, that there was no necessity for chartering a Feder» | 
bank to act as the fiscal agent af the Federal Trexsury, and thet 
the State banks would enter into arrangements for chat purpose, 
and do the business weil ! 

“Mr. B said it was true that the Federal Governmert had 
since lost about a miliion and a half of dollars by State banks ; 
but that loss took Jace in a season of universal embarrassment, 
growing out of a siate of war and general stagnation of tiade 
and commerce; a season which cannot be mace the rule for 
judging S’ate hanks, without extending it to the Federal! bank 
also ; and then it would be fatal to that bank, for the Uni ed Siates 
Jost about eleven millions of dollars in sustaining the prerent 
Federal bank in the same season of embarrarement. and raving 
that bank from sharing the general fate of the State mstitutiore 
This sta ement, Mr. B. said, was one of those facts which it vei 
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J w prora; and, us the proof fa i puments of the 
$e he would use it, and exti.guish at once this delusive 
“ tieceptve comparisun between Siate banks and the Federal 
” 
ae Benton was sustained in his-preference for 
the State banks by Mr. Wright, of New York. 
The present Speaker of the House, in a speech 
jelivered by him on this sabject, en the 20th of 
Jone, 1834, ably vindicated the State bank system, 
ia the course OI which he made the following re- 


marks: 

«The State banks, then, are to be employeil, either under our 
was it exists, or under the law as Congress may modily iv. 
qne dill before US propuses modifications, liming aud defiuing, 
yur wore preciaioa than has herewolore been dune, the execu- 
uve discretien aad power. it is wendtered tv the house, and 
goecally ty those Who have raised the cry of a union in the 
Prasident of the sword and the purse, when in fact he 
gather, ‘Phe preseut Executive dues nut desire, and never has 
dusired, tu celal any discretiunaty power in the execution of 
‘he laws, Which, from its nature, is susceptible of being defined 
py law. ‘Tus Executive, ami his frients upon this floor who 
gastain him in tie recent excculive measure at the removal of 
tie depasites, desire tu see him, and not only him, but his suc- 
cessors iu the execuve Office, relieved irom the respo.«wibility 
a exercsing discretionary power in relation to the sale-keeping, 
wanagemsnt, and disoursement Of we public money, as far as, 
ivy legisi2.ave provisions, it Can be done. The bill which has 
peen presente i, contains provisions suited, iu the opinion of the 
committee Who.prepared and broughi it forward, to attain this 
ad Ehave inviied gentienen who may thiuk its provisivis 
joadequeis, OF Wav May suppose that oo much power is sti!l 
pitia the hands of the Execatve, to come forward with their 
modidcativas, still furthec limiting and confining hig power. If 
they will neither accept this bill, hue propose to amend and 
make it more perfect, the conclusion mus. be, th :t they prefer 
the law as it ia to any new legislative provimon. If thes do not 
co-operate with Us ln perfecting and passing this bill, the con- 
clusion will be ircesisuble thac the charge which has been made 
against the President, of a dosive to seize upon powers which do 
not boong to hiia, was desyzaed t produce an erroneous im- 
pression upon the public mind, and is wholly uniounded in 
jact; that they prefer the existing laws to any amendments 
ghich can be made; aud, in a word, that the real purpose to 
ps efected by all the violent and impassioned appeals which 
have been made, charging hi n With usurpation, was to operate 
upor tie public, W Lh @ View (0 procure @ continuance of the 
present odious dank m mopoly.”? 


In a speech delivered by him on the 10:h of 
February, 1835, he said : 


“The State banks are not only competent to furnish all the 

jomestic exchange required for the coavenience of trade, but 
hey furnish it at cheaper rates, in many parts of the Univa, 
hanthe Bank of the Uuited States has heretofore dune the 
sane business.” 


In relation to the sub-treasury scheme, offered 
by Mr. Gordon, which seems to be the pioneer of 
the present, in the same speech, Mr. Polk said : 


“Unless the S:ates, and the United States, should both deem 
jt proper. gradually, and in the end, entirely, tu dispense with 
tae paper sy stein, and which resuit is not anticipated, the Gov- 
erament CanAo. egtape Occasional losses from that quarter, and 
van nevec hope to escape ali losses foi Hanks as fiscal agents, 
except by the employment, in their piace, of ovher and indi- 
vidual agents, who will probably be found less resp ousible, -afe, 
convenient, or economical, - . 

“He concedes that it would be practicable to empyy such 
azents, but dues not recom end it, for the reasons statedjn the 
puragraphe of the report which [ have read, and because it 
would not, Sin the present condition of things, be so eligibie a 
sytem as the present one ’ 


“A corporation may be safer than any individual agent, 


however responsible he mciy be, because it consists of an assu- 
cition of individuals who have thrown together their aggregate 
wealth, and whe are buund, in their corporate character, to the 
ettantof heir whole capital steck, for the depasite. La addi- 
tion to this, the Secretary of the Treasury my require as heavy 
collateral security, in addition to their capital paid in, from 
sich a corporation, as he conid from an indivirlual collector or 
receiver, which makes the Government deposites safer in the 
han!s of a bank than it could be with an individual. 

“ttmaiy be well questioned whether the heaviest security 
which the m rst weal hy individual could give, could make the 
publee deposite sate at the point of lar re vollection. In the city 
of New York, half the revenue is collected. Several millions 
of the public miouey may be in the hands of a receiver at one 
tims; ant if he be corrupt, anil shall engage in speculation or 
tra‘le, and meet with a reverse of fortune, the loss sustained by 
Government would be inevitable. With ample security, as it 
ws supposed, the Government lost a million or more in the 
tet cas3 a few years ago. The losses in three cases alone, as 
alreaty stated, in 1927 and 1828, when it was suppose! ample 
cir hal been taken to secure the devt, amounted to near two 
‘hllions. As, then, hetween the responsibility of a public re- 
«iver and bank corporations, as banks d» exist, and are likely 
tv extst, un ler State authority, the latter, upon the ground of 
salety to the public, are to bs preferred. 

* Banks, when they ave safe, recommend themselves to the 
service of the Treasury foe other reasons: 

“1. The increased facility they possess over individual col- 
lectors or receivers, in making transiers of public money to 
ds ant points for disbursem int. without charge to the public. 
Iolved, this is a service which individuals, to the-extent of our 
large revenues, could not perform. 

“2. Itmay happen, in the fluctuation of the amvunt of rev- 
enue and expenditures, that there will be, at some times, a con- 
tilerable surpius ia the Treasury; which, though it may be 
nporary, if it be with Irawn from circulation, and placed in 
tha strong box of a receiver, the amount of circulation will be 
lujnriously disturbed, by hoarding the deposite, by which the 
ve'ne of every ariicie of merchandise and property would he 
afictel. So that, iaasmuch as we cannvt anticipate or estimate 
What the exact amount of revenue or expenditure may be from 
year to year, there: occur an excess of revenue in the 
Trrasury,.not immediatrly called for to be disbursed, which it 
Would be vory inconvenient to wbsiract [fom trade aad ciicule- 
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tion. Whilst tue deposite is in a bank, the bank may use it, 
keeping itself at the samme time ready to pay when deinanded, 
and it is nut withirawn from the general circulation, as se 
much money hvarded and withdrawi irum the use of Ue coin- 
munity. 


“it 1 the hands of receivers, they must either hoard it, by 
keeping it locked up in a sirong box, or use it, at their own risk, 
10 private speculauon or trade; or they uust, fur their own 
security, or on their own responsibility, place it at last on deposite 
in banks for saie-keeping, until they are called on by the Gov- 
ernment for li. 

“This temporary use of the money on deposite in a bank, 
constitutes the only compensation which the bank receives tor 
the risk of keeping it, and for the service it periurms. If re- 
ceivers be enployed, they Cannot periorm any Other service 
than to keep the money, aud msust de pa:da cuinpensation from 
the Treasury.” 

These evidences, added to the fact, that upon the 
question of adopting the sub treasury plan proposed 
by Mr. Gordon, every friend of the Administraiion, 
save one (Mr. Beale, of Virginia) voted against il, 
as did a majority of the opposition, I regard as con- 
clusive of the preterence of the late Administration 
for the Slate bank over any older system. It has 
been said that the friendsof the Adininistration voted 
against this scheme with a view of trying the suffi- 
ciency of the State bank system, that is, to make an ex- 
periment; but General Jackson’s, Mr. Woodbury’s, 
Mr. Benton’s, and Mr. Polk’s assertions are at war 
with this imputation. Each of them attested that 
the State bank system had been well tried, and 
found amply sufficient for all the purposes of fiscal 
agency, domestic exchanges, and sound currency. 
I cannot believe that the friends of the Administra- 
tion would thus have experimented upon such an 
important and delicate subject as the currency, 
when there was presented for their adoption a 
scheme so constitutional, so republican, so wise, and 
so eetent, as the Treasury scheme is now thought 
to De, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not without further evi- 
dence from very high authority, although the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his message tv this 
Congress, represents that this is the third fiseal con- 
nexion between the State banks and the Govern- 
ment which has failed, yet he eertainly did not 
regard the two previous failures as constituting any 
serious objecti n to the system, for in August, 1836, 
preceding the last Presidential election, in a letter 
to the honorable Sherrod Williams, of Kentucky, 
he ably sustained the State bank system, In that 
letter he used the following language: 

“Although I have always been opposed to the increase of 
banks, I would nevertheless porsue towards the existing iastitu 
tions a just and liberal course—protecting them in the rigattul 
enjoyment of the principles which have been granted to them, 
and ex‘ending to them the good willof the communtiy, so long 
as they discharge with fidelity the delicate and impertant public 
trusts with which they have been invested.” 

These, Mr. Chairman, which have been afforded 
from the fofitidation of the Governiaent to the 
present hour of the value of the State banks as 
fiscal agents, mainly offered by those who now seek 
to destroy that fiscal agency, and refuse their notes 
in the receipts of the public dues. This system, 
which was sound democracy in 1835, is bank rag 
aristocracy in 1837. While defending this system 
in 1835, I was a good democrat ; but in 1837, for still 
defending the same syste n, I have become a dank 
aristocrat ; from this it would seem that democratuc 
principles, like deranged currency, is suwewhat 
fluctuating. 

Mr. Chairman, experience, which is the most un- 
erriug of all human guides, one truth tested by 
which is worth a thousand theories, has taught us 
that credit is a plant of delicate character, and can- 
not, with safety, be rudely handled; it must be 
touched as cautiously as you would touch the sensi- 
tive plant. Often has the soundest credit, with the 
most ample, although not immediately available 
means, withered and sunk beneath the breath of 
unjust and unwarranted suspicion. Nocredit, and 
no credit system can be sustained without confi- 
dence—confidence in its very essence, and when- 
ever withdrawn, whether justly or not, seriously 
affects it. The banking institutions of the country 
are sustained entirely by confidence, without it their 
notes would have no circulation, and they would 
not be able to conduct their business profitably. 
Want of confidence, then, or withdrawal of exist- 
ing confidence, must, in the nature of things, greatly 

rejudice these institutions, and derange and em- 
Carcass their operations. 

The recommendations of the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue the pres- 
ent deposite system, and the receipt of the notes of 
the banking institutions, is based upon the allega- 
tion that these institutions have been unfaithful to 
their high obligations, and therefore not worthy of 


continued confidence. The present suspension of 
specie payments and its consequences, is Lae ground 
upon waich this recommendation is fotmded. 1 
propose, Mr. Chairman, briefly to examine whether 
the present condition of the banks, both as relates 
to their abiliiy to meet all their habilities, and the 
propriety of the suspension of specie payments, 
jusuly this charge, and the entire withdrawal of 
public confidence. ‘hat the deposite banks will be 
able to redeem all their lbabilities, and that at no 
very distant period, is very manifest, not only from 
the report of the Secreiary of the Treasury, but 
from weir actual condition as ascertained aud re- 
poried to this House. Afler the cautious and rigid 
serutipy insuituied into the condinun of the Siate 
banks wien they were about to be selected, | 
suppose it will not be doub.ed, that the selected 
banks were entirely responsible, and in high credit. 
1 have selected eighteen of the principal banks in 
which the public inoney was deposited, and three 
otners selected in 1835. ‘The tollowing comparison 
of their aggregate condition in relation to circula- 
tion and specie, when they were at first selected, 
and now, according to the last returns, proves most 
conclusively, that in relation to specre and circula- 
tion, their condition is materially improved. 
Coadition of eighteen of the principal banks when first 


selected, and up to August loch, 1837, mcluding three of the 
principai selected banks under the acis ol Lge. 


Capital. Cireuiation. Specie. 

When first selected = - $30,725,070 =$14,500.075 $3,540,493 
Abou. Aug, lou, last - 44,970,900 18,000,739 5,467 566 
$14,245,290 $5,955,664 $1,682,256 


Tie circulation not quice tiree lo one of specie. 


The aunexed table shows their individual condi- 
tion. 


re nn rRNA, 
WHEN PIRST SELECTED. 
BANKS. 





Specie. Circu’tion | Capitat. 








Commonwealth, Bustun, $41,507) $105,700) $300,000 
Merchant’s, Boston mdiu 174,100 400,000 
America, New York 212,/70 375,750) 2, L0U,Ub0 
Mechauic’s, New York 2u4,040 GU3,0U0! 2.000 JUD 
Manhattan, New York 267,262 346,u0u}  2.U50,000 
Girard, Pia’ phia 66 48u 369,000) 1,600,000 
Union, Baliiunere 92,590 362,000) 1,040,000 
Metropolis, Washingt’ 17,Uou 100,400) bUUUU0 
Piauter’s, Savannah 209, 200 193,60. 535.000 
State Bank, Ala., Mobile 425,000) 1,145,000) 1,000,000 
Pianter’s, Natchez Lid2 1,510,430! 2,340,000 
Union, Nashville bYZ1h 1,747 ,0u0) 1,295,Yu0 
Union, N. Orleans 329,275 921,000! 6,500,000 
Commercial, N. Orieans 75,509} 370,90) 1,814,890 
Michigan, Deiroit 40.340 228,000) 350,000 
Farmer’s & Mec., do. 23 330 141,9u! 103 980 
Bank of Virginia 406,580| 2.74 1,60) 2,740 uud 
Selected in 1836. , 
Piant. & Mec Charlestor. 237,350) 2,073.20} 1 080,0U0 
Siate Bink, N. Carolia 167,LUU 9 3,U7U) bude U0" 
State Bunk, Indiana 637,102 944,200) = uw UU 





$3,825,295 @14,500407-}030, 75,070 





eae 


} 


15tw Avoust, 1837. 























BANKS. | 
Specie. |Circu’tion.; Capiral. 
Commonwealth, Buston | 40,170) 208,960; €500,000 
Merchant's, | Boston = |—s16,080) 211,270) 1,ouu,uu0 
America. New York | 613,930} 425,420} 3.100000 
Mecbanic’s, New York 45 200 417,200) 2,000,000 
MaMiatias,, New York | = 209,37 426,666) 2,060,000 
Girard, Phila’phia | 230,704 777,470\ 6,000.00) 
Union, Balimore | 75,7 237,640) 1,845.56 
Metrepolis, Washingt’ si) 44.426 $64,920 800,000 
Pianter’s, Savannah 295,554) 260,140) _ 635,4u0 
Suite Bank, Ala., Mobile, 138,600) = 1,565.230)  2,300,0uu 
Planter’s, Natchez 303.230 1,621 760) 4,206,000 
Union, Nashviile 199.100} 1 307,480) 2,009 000 
Union, N. Orieans| 50,586) --1,305,470| 7,000,000 
Commercial, N. Orieans, LL sk 402,340) 3,000 un 
Michigan, Detroit | 84, Sa4 100 S00] 450,000 
Farmer’s. & Mec., dv. 82.670 169,900; 400,000 
Biuk of Virginia , 426,430 2,572,090) 3,240,000 
Selected in 1835. 

Plant. & Mec, Charleston | 244.637) 731,325] 1.000.000 
Staie Rank, N. Carolina) 500.450} = 1,299,55'] 1,500,000 
Staie B nk, liana | 999,89] 2.476.076) 1,545,0¢0 





| @5,457,55¢ | § 18,505,73¢ | $44,920,900 





Comparison of wuenenase 
In 1334, exchanges of the Bank othe U. 8 - $225.617.910 
In 1536, by deposite bunks ‘ : ° 420,463,211 

All other liabilities and responsibilities are im- 
proved in nearly the same ratio. I refer to the last 
returns from the Treasury Department, and those 
officially published by the different and most im- 
portast banks, to prove that there bas been a 
general improvement im the condition of near- 
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ly all the banking institutions. I have before 
me an official statement of the condition of the 
banks of Virginia, exhibiting an improved, and 
improving condition, and entiresolvency. I might 
refer to others, buttime will notadmit. The Trea- 
sury reports prove that, notwithstanding the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, the deposite banks have 
rapidly reduced, and have nearly extinguished 
their debt to the Government. On the first day of 
January last, there was in the deposite banks to the 
credit of the Treasury, $42,468,859 97, of this sum 
there has been transferred and paid to the States, 
under the deposjte act, $27,063,430 80, leaving a 
balance of $15,405,429 17; of that balance and of 
al] the deposites made since, there now remains 
only the sumjof.$12,415,041 due to the Government, 
of this there only remains $8,166,192, R5 subject to 
drafi, drafts having been issued for the remainder; 
and I do not doubi the amount is now much less. Of 
this amount, there is due less than $1,000,000 from 
the banks in the Atlantic States. Since the Ist of 
May, about the time specie payments were sus- 
pended, according to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the depusite banks have reduced 
their discounts $20,338,776, their circulation 
BA4,991, 791, their public deposites $15,607,316, while 
their specie has diminished less than $3,000,000. 
The Secretary further informs us that, “of the 
number of eighty-six banks employed at the time 
of the suspension, ten or eleven are supposed to 
have paid over all the public money, which was 
then in their possession, to the credit of the Trea- 
surer. In the custody of more than half of the 
others, an aggregate of less than $700,000 remains 
unadjusied. Several of the rest, still possess large 
suis; but many of them have continued prompily 
tofurnish such payments from ume to time, for 
meeting the public necessities.” Mr. Chairman, 
these payments and these exeriions afiord, most 
conclusively, evidences of the frauds and insol- 
vency of the local banks; would to God, all 
fraudulent aad insolvent men would furnish a little 
more evidence of dishonesty and insoivency such 
as this, sir. The Secretary of the Treasury from 
his report, does not expect to lose a single dollar 
of the public money, so that the disconnexion re- 
commended, cannot have any foundation on this 
ground. But,sir, the Treasury Departinent affords 
us another oe fact, in its circular to the 
banks of the 3d of July last, upon the subject of 
the suspension of specie payments, and additional 
security for the public dues, he says: 

“It affords me much gratification to find, eo far as regards 
the tuquiry concerning the paymeat and security, a grea: waill- 
jugness expressed to make the Untted States amply safe for 
the eveutual payment of all thu is due, and a strerg convic- 
tion eateriained by the bunks that ne loss will be ulumactely 
Buswuned by the Governinent.” 

Again he says: 

“Another portion of that circu'ar communicated informa 
tion concerning the fentent mode which, under the severe losses 
experienced by many of the banks from mercanule faiiurea, 
aud under the embarrassments to others, caused by panic and 
wanto coufi lence, was contemplated to be adopted in recall- 
ing the public fuods. That mote was by such moderate drafts 
andtransiersas the public necessities should from time to ome 
demand ; and an earnest request having been made jor a vatis- 
fectory compliance with it on the part of the banks, assuranuc-# 
have generally been given of a readiness to answer those calis 
with promptitude, aud in an acceptable manner.”’ 

Again he says: 

“The returns of the condition of the selecied banks, which 
were requested to be continued have generaliy been made with 
prom putude and regularity. But wine it is very satisf ictory to 
ree. in moet cases, & reduction in discounts and circulation, and 
which course ts the tnost efficien! to cure one oi the existing 
evils in banking, and to enable the tnstiiutions whieh have gue- 
pended specie payments to resuine thetn at a. early day, and 
with much greater safety, it is regretted that, in u few instances, 
this course has net been adopred. But whenever departed from 
in such a crisis, the error hastended, and must tend her-after, 
to impair the confi leace of the department in the sound manage- 
meu’ of the institution, and to justify such ste ps as may iead 


toa more speedy withdrawal of the public money, or to the 
peocuremeut of Inereased eecurity.”’ 








From these evidences, [take it for granted, that 
the deposite banks are solvent, and that the Gov- 
ernment will not lose a single dollar by then. 

This is not the only evidence attorded by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the solvency of 
many of the deposite banks, and the reliance placed 
upon them to aid in redeeming the country trom 
its present embarrassed condition. On the 13th of 
the present month, while the bill authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes was depending, the Secre- 
tary addressed the following letter to several of 
these institutions, proposing to them to purchase 
the Treasury notes which shali be authorized, and 
to pass the proceeds to the eredit of the Treasury 

















as specie, to be paid as the wants of the Government 
may require; this is the letter: 
; “Taeasory DePantMenr. 
September 19th, 1837. 

“Sra; A billis-now before Congress authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States vo cause the issue of Treasury noes 
for such sum or sums as he rp think expedient; but not ex- 
ceeding, in the whole amount of noteaissued, the sum of twelve 
miilions of dollars, and of denominationsof notlesethan one hun- 
dred dollars for any one note, to be reimbursed at th» Treasury 
of the United Stares, afier the expiration of one year from the 
dates of the said notes respectively. 

“1 will thank you to state whether, in the event of the pas- 
sige of the bill, you will agree to take the said notes from the 
Covernment, and give the Treasurer of the United States a 
credit for the amount ; to be drawn foras may be neceseary, and 
payable in specie if required ; aid, if 60, to state what amount 
you will receive, and the lowest rate of interest to be borne by 
said notes.” 

“Lam, very reepectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“LEVI WOODBURY.” 

Yes, sir, some of these faithless and unwor.hy 
institutions are appealed to, to purchase Treasury 
notes, and pass the proceeds to the credit of the 
Government, and hold it until it was wanting by 
the Government. 

Judging from the generally admitted principle, 
that the soundness of a bank is to be determined 
by the proportion of iis actual specie capital to its 
circulation, the deposite banks are sounder than the 
Bank of England, or the English Joint Stock 
banks. Up tothe 25th July last, the relative pro- 
portion between the specie capital and its circula- 
tion was as follows: 








Specie. Circulation. 
Bank of England - 26,150,000 91,305,000 
Private and Joint Stock 
banks - - - 00,000,000 5,362, 165 
$25,150,000 $96,657,165 
Specie. Circulation. 
United States Deposite 
banks - - - $11,429,012 $31,779,804 


From this compaYison it is manifest that the de- 
posite banks in the United States, were in a con- 
dition better to sustain a sound currency and specie 
payments than the English banks, unless some 
ether cause should operate a different effect. Yet, 
although the same causes which embarrassed the 
commerce and credit of the United States existed 
in England, the Bank of England continued specie 
payments, and the Bank of the United Siates sus- 
pended. Why ? Four causes are manifest: 1. The 
Government of England continued their confidence 
in their institutions, ours withdrew its: 2. A large 
debit was due from the American to the foreign 
merchants, and a necessity for large specie export- 
ations produced: 3. The continuance of the 
specie circular. 4. The execution of the deposite 
act of the 23d June, 1836. 

From t»e connexion which existed between the 
Government and the State banks, growing out of 
their adoption as fiscal agents, and the general im- 
pression which it produced, that the Government 
was disposed to cherish and sustain them, the slight- 
esi manifestation of the want of confidence on the 
part of the Government, was calculated to produce 
the most disastrous effects upon their credit, and 
cripple their operations. It was calculated to im- 
pair general confidence, and produce a rush for 
specie, so sudden and violent, that but few banking 
institutions could be prepared to withstand it. This 
want of confidence was clearly manifested in the Tyea- 
sury circuiar of July, 1836, in which danger was 
distinctly announced to the country. ‘This measure 
of itself, however, could not have exerted any very 
deleterious influence wpon the credit of the banks; 
but, operating in conjunction with other causes, 
was calculated seriously to impair public confidence, 
and to produce serious embarrassments in the mon- 
etary system of the country. 

The Treasury circular, which required specie for 
the payment of the public lands, produced an un- 
usual and unnecessary drain of specie from the At- 
lantic to the western banks, and, of course, it was 
incumbent on the eastern banks to use the usual 
precaution of contraction to meet the demand, what- 
ever it might be. Independent of this direct opera- 
lion, emigrants, who were numerous from the east- 
ern to the western States, sought that kind of cur- 
rency which was receivable at the Land Offices. 
Hence, specie being only receivable there, they de- 
manded specie for their notes, which being princi- 
pally eastern, the eastern banks were bound to 
pay. These drafis for specie were calculared to 
*protuce a corresponding curtailment of the circula- 
tion and ‘oans of the banks, which were among the 








Sept. 1837, 
H. of Reps. 


professed objects of the order. The gold and sil. 
ver thus drawn from the eastern, was deposited in 


the western banks, and there kept entirely unem. 
ployed, to the great detriment of trade, awa,ijp 
the drafts of the Government. In addition to the 

ration of the specie circular, and about the time 
of its utmost severity, the pressure of a heavy for. 
eign debt created an additional heavy demand fo; 
specie, which was peipeipeliy te be drawn from the 
vaults of the banks. The effect of this demand fo; 
specie to pay the foreign debt, necessarily produced 
a contraction of loans and circulation, correspond. 
ing with the extent of the demand, We all re. 
member the gloomy period of 1819, when distress 
and ruin pervaded the whole community, and fille 
it with dismay, and as it is fair to judge of the pre. 
sent by the past, I have selected the four years pre. 
ceding 1819, and the preceding four years, with a 
view to contrast the state of trade then, with its pre. 
sent state; in order, in part, to account for the pres- 
ent revulsion and derangement of commerce, ang 
the effects now, as then, produced. In the years 
1815, 1816, 1817 and 1818, the state of foreign trade 
was as follows: 





Exports. Imports, 
1815 $52,557,753 $113,041,274 
1816 81,920,452 147,103,000 
1817 82,671,569 99,250,000 
1818 93,281,133 121,750,000 
$310,430,907 $481,144 274 
310,430,907 





Excess of importations over exports $170,713,365 
Which, after proper allowance for tonnage and 
other expenses, left a heavy balance. The effect 
was, that a bank circulation in 1816, of $110,000,000 
was reduced in 1819, to $45,000,000; we all recol- 
lect during this year, the immense deduction which 
property, produce and labor underwent. The for- 
-_ trade for 1838, 1834, 1835 and 1836, is as {oi- 
ows: 





Exports. Imports. 
1833 $90,140,438 $108, 118,311 
1834 104,336,973 126,521,333 
1835 118,955,239 151,030,368 
1836 123,663,040 189,930,038 
$442,095,690 $575 ,650,046 
442,095,690 
The excess of importations, $133,554 356 


Leaves a large foreign debi; and although the bal- 
ance now is $37,000,000 less than in L819, yet itis 
sufficiently large to render a Aeavy reduction in bank 
leans and circulation necessary to meet it; because 
exchanges, being materially reduced, it could be met 
in nothing but specie. The heavy importations of 
specie from Engiand, through the instrumentality 
of accepiances of Atmerican drafts alarmed the 
Bank of England for its own safety ; and to couater- 
act this drain, it refused tu discount for any mer- 
chant who accepted American bills, thus making 
*t necessary to demand more specie for the payment 
of the foreign debt, than wou!d otherwise have been 
required. This policy was more rigidly pursued 
than perhaps it otherwise would have been, had it 
not been arene, from the declarations of a great 
portion of the American press, that it was a part of 
the policy of our Government to prevent the expor- 
tation of specie entirely, and continue, as far as 
sible, the drain from Europe. Combined with these 
causes, was the execution of the deposile act of 
June, 1836. 

It having been ascertained from the rapid increase 
of the revenue from the sales of the public lands, 
and the duties on foreign importations, that there 
would be a large surplus in the Treasury on the Ist 


from the control of the Federal Government, (to 
which its possession offered so many strong and 
dangerous temptations,) and from the custody of 
the deposite banks, to prevent its being made the 
foundation of dangerous and excessive issues 0i 
bank paper; and to place it in the custody of the 
State Governments, thus to remain to be employed 
for the local benefit of the people, (from where it 
had been unconstitutionally and improperly drawn,) 
until needed for the legitimate pu of the Gov- 
ernment, a disposition, in my humble opinion, both 
wise and salutary, both as regards the currency and 
the purity of the Government. For the purposes of 
giving the banks timely notice, and to enal 1: them 
to meet the demands of this law without detriment 
to themselves or the public, the operation of the act 


of January, 1837, it was determined to withdraw it | 
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was not to commence until the Ist day of January 
or its e, a period of six months, and thea 
m8 met in four equal quarterly instalments, This 
pie ample time to prevent any serious derangement 
wtbe airs of the banks, or the commerce of the 
a In ashort time afler the passage of this 
country. 
and long before it was ascertained what would 
ye amount to be distributed, and of course the 
grat instalment, the Secretary of the Treasury is- 
wed hisorders to the deposite banks, directing them, 
by a fixed period, to transfer to specified points, 
shout $13,000,000, (as well as I recollect,) instead 
of giving drafts to the States for their several quolas 
wn the most convenient banks to pay the amount on the 
day it was due ; which might have been met, accord- 
wg to the usual mode of commercial exchange, be- 
rween creditor and debior banks, and merchants ; 
sad by which they would have been performing but 
the usual commercial funciions; whereas, dy the op- 
vation of the orders of the ‘I'reasury Department, tix 
unountto be transferred was abstracted from commer- 
cial employment, from the time of the transfer till the 
ynent; and created a demand, in some instances, 
for specie, Which might have been avoided. Thus 
yas inflicted upon commerce an injury from the in- 
udicious execution of the law, which 1s dexierously 
‘ascribed to the provisions of the law itself! This 
operation was ee severe upon the New 
York banks, which held in the neighborhood of 
$2),000,000 of the public deposiles. The deposite 
actin itself did not necessarily decrease, or tend to 
decrease, the. active capital of the country; it was 
taken from banks to be again put intobanks. While 
it reduced the active means of some, it increased 
ihatof others. In many instances the credit was 
wily passed from the Federal to the Siate Govern- 
wents, There was nothing in it to embarrass the 
yade and commerce of the country. The effect 
vas produced by its unwise eXeculion, coming in 
aid of other causes of an embarrassing character. 
In this opinion [ am sustained by the most able and 
skilful financiers of the country. 

At about the iime of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, there were in the banks, (if my estimate he 
correct,) about $155,000,000 of private depusites. 
These private deposites were generally made in 
bank notes; yet the depositors had the right to de- 
mand specie for them. When the operation of these 
causes Were perceived, and the diminution of con- 
fidence on the part of the Government manifest, the 
private depositors, in place of their deposited notes, 
began to demand specie. Brokers also began to de- 
mand specie for all the noies which they held, or 
could : urchase, and this was no smal) amount. 

The banks in the city of New York, where the 
storm firs. began to rage and to produce most se- 
rious effects, although ultimately responsible for all 
‘heir obligations, could not meet this sudden rush 
toon their vaults, without ruin to themselves, and 
tue people; they therefore suspended specie pay- 
wents. ‘This suspension, the causes of which were 
not understood by the country, produced alarm 
throughout the whole community; and a general 
suspension of specie payments was the result. By 
this suspension I do not deubt that the banks have 
not only saved themselves but the country from 
uter ruin and destruction. I confidently believe 
that the withdrawal of the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment, so strengthened the operation of all the 
causes to which I have adverted, that it compelled 
the banks to a course, which, with the fostering care 
and continued confidence of the Government, could 
and would have been avoided: for the banks have 
ho interest, whatever, to embarrass their own opera- 
ons by an act so destructive of that credit which is 
8 necessary to the successful extension of their 
dusiness—for sound unsuspected credit is the very 
=e operations, and the foundation of their 
profits. 


The truth of this argument is fully sustained 1Y 
fecurrence to the history of the Bank of England: 
& well as onr own banking institutions. On many 
cecasions the Bank of England has been sorely 
pressed, yet it relained the confidence, and was aided 
by the Government, and was enabled thereby to sur- 
mount its embarrassment, and recover from iis dif- 
ficulties. In 1793, particularly, its operations were 
‘oembarrassed, and the rush for specie so great, that 
was compelled to suspend specie payments; and 
‘ontmued the -suspension, without intermission, 
‘tom that time till 1829; many of the causes, which 
rrodueced the suspension, continming to exist during 
Whole time. In this state of embarrassment, jts 
‘ourse was justified by the British Government, 
Yuose confidence, and thai of the mercanti}e com | 
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muni'y continued, and its suspension was legalized, 
until finally, by a prudential course of measures, 
adopted to its true condition, it triumphed over al] 
difficulties; and, in 1829, resumed specie payments, 
which it still continues. The con of the Gev- 
ernment and merchants enabled the bank thus to sus- 
tain itself; to maintain ils solvency and ils credit; 
and to perform, with success, its commercial and 
fiscal duties 

In 1815, the State banks from the operation of 
many causes, suspended specie payments, yet the 
confidence of the Government was not withdrawn. 
Mr. Dallas and Mr. Cawford, both able and patri- 
otic men, as Secretaries of the Treasury, having 
sustained their credit by all the means in their 
power. Mr. Crawtford, particularly, made large 
deposites of public money in many of them, and 
thereby enabled them to indulge the people, maia- 
tain their own credit, redeem their debt to the pub- 
lic, and finally, in 1817, to resume specie payment. 
I believe if the same benevolent and patriotic policy 
had been pursucd towards the State banks, at the pres- 
ent period, the existing suspension would not have con- 
tinued tothis time, if ut had taken place at all. Mr. 
Dalias nor Mr. Crawford, however, had not con- 
ceived the idea of a total separation belween the Gov- 
ernment and the banking institutions of the country 
as fiscal agents; and, therefore, felt some induce- 
ment to susiain and preserve them; but a different 
pe pms, to prevail with the present Secretary 
of the Treasury, who can only expect to succeed in 
his views by the embarrassments and difficulties 
of the banks. While I do not ascribe to him any 
design to produce the embarrassment which has 
overtaken the banks, and, with them, the commerce 
of the country, yet Iam well satisfied that-he has 
withheld from them that confidence, which might 
justly have been extended ; and which would, betore 
this, have redeemed them from their embarrassing 
difficulties, and have afforded salutary relief to the 
people, and the commerce of the country. 

he charge made by the President, and those 
who now favor a total separation between the fiscal 
operations of the Government and the banks, “that 
they have been guilty of an excessive issue and cir- 
culation of their paper,” is true—lamestably true. 
Yet I cannot perceive in all] the facts and circum. 
stances, connected with the charge, that they have 
been actuated by any improper or impure motives, 
These institutions are conducted by men who are 
liabie to be misled by the same impulses which be- 
tray the most prudent and the most cautious of man- 
kind into occasional error. A spirit of speculation 
had extensively spread itself throughout the coun- 
try; acted and re-acted from the people to the banks, 
and from the hanks to the people, until a!], absorbed 
by brilliant prospects of immeasurable wealth, were 
beyond the bounds of prudence and diseretion; and 
ruin, to many, has been the penalty. These impul- 
ses have occasionally produced like effects through 
all periods, and resulted in like catastrophes, 
whether their currency was exclusively metallic or 
not. 

All these evils carry with them, however, sure 
antidotes. The current of money has its level; and 
whenever it exceeds that level, the redundancy 
runs off, and leaves the current at its proper level. 
In its reduetion, serious and distressing injury is 
often inflicted; yet the return is gradual and sare. 
But a question arises, whetber the banks are entire- 
ly in fault in this matter? Is not the Government 
itself much in fault? And shall the banks be com- 

lled to take the whole responsibility for an error 
in which the Government has largely participated ? 
At the time the public deposites were removed 
from the Bank of the United States, the then Sec- 
re ary of the Treasury, acting under the impression, 
that the charter of the Bank of the United States 
was not to be renewed, and that its extensive circo- 
lation and discounts were to be called in, in order 
that no shock to the business of the country might 
be sustained, urged upon the State banks, in the 
following no’e, the duty which would devolve upon 
them to supply the vacoum which would be created 
by this withdrawal, growing out of their fiscal con- 
nexion with the Government. This the banks 
attempted to, and gradually increased their ac- 
commodations and enlarged their circulation. He 
says: 

Treastry DepaRTMENt. 
September 26, 1333. 

Sra: The G.rard Bink has been selected by this « m-nt 
as the depasitery of th public money collected in Philadeiphia 
and its vicinity, and the collec'or et Philadelphia, wii! hand to 
you the form of a contract proposed to be executed, with acopy 
of his inseuctions from this department 
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lu selecting your institution as one of the fiscal agents of tha 
Government, | not only rely on ite wohdity and established 
character, as affording a sufficient guarantee for the satety of 
the public money inwusted to Hs keeping, bu: I cenfide, also, in 
ite disposition to adupt the most liberal course which circum. 
stances Wil! admit towards our moueyed insututiens generally, 
and particuarly w those in the city of Philadelphia. 
depusiies of the publie money will enable you to afford 
increased facilities to commerce, and wo extend your accomn- 
dation to individuals. And as the duties which are payable to 
the Government arises from the business aud enterprise of thu 
wercharts engaged in foreign trade, it is but reasonable that 
they should be preierred, in the additional accommudation 
which the public deposites will enabie your institution to give, 


whenever it cau be done without injustice to the claims of ower 
Classes of the communiy. 
Tarn, very reepectfully, your ob’t servant, 
R. B. TANEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To THE Presipent op THE GIRARD BANK, PHILADBLPAIA. 


‘This recommendation was repeated by the late 
President in his succeeding annual message. By 
the deposite aet of June, 1836, for proportions of the 

ublic money beyond a specific amount, the deposite 
anks were required to pay interest, which made ita 
principle of self-defence, that they should extend their 
loans and increase their circulation; because it was 
not to be expected that they would lock up, and keep 
unemployed, the public money, on which they were 
bound to pay interest! These two causes combined 
certainly preduced an excess in the bank discounis 
and circulation of the country. This oxcess has 
been increased by another cause, which Mr. Tane 
nor Congress did not, or could not, have anticipated 
The vacuum which was anticipated by the refusal 
to renew the charter ot the Bank of the United States, 
was never produced ; for, contrary toa‘l expectation, 
the capital and stockholders of that bank were sub- 
sequently incorporated by the Siate of Pennsylva- 
nia, which continued in circulation its notes, and 
prevented any material diminution in its discounts. 

I appeal, then, to the good sense of this house to 
say, Whether the excessive issues complained of, 
have not been produced by causes, calculated in thew 
very nature to mislead, and produce the excess 
complained of, without the slightest ifuputatioa of 
fraud or corruption against the banks? 

Mr. Chairman, the connexion which now exists 
between the finances of the Government and the 
deposite banks, was pruduced by the solicitations of 
the Government itself. ‘Fhe Government found 
itself engaged in a severe and dubteus conflict with 
the Bank of the United States, which it had deter- 
mined to overthrow. To do this, it was necessary 
so to conduct its operations, that the commerce and 
business of the country might not be materially shock- 
ed, and the sensibilities of the eons excited. ‘To 
effect this, it sought the aid, and procured the opera- 
tion, of the late deposite banks, without whose aid 
and co-operation, I have no hesitation in believing, 
the Bank of the United States would have triumphed. 
Yes, sir, [believe that it would have successfully re- 
sis'ed even Andrew Jackson, with all his popularity, 
hisacknowledged firmness and courage. The Stale 
banks came to the aid af the Government, and the Gav- 
ernment triumphed. For this they incurred the un- 
dying hostility of the Bank of the United States, 
which still pursues them. They incurred the denun- 
ciations and prophecies of evils of the opposition, 
who opened upon them all their batteries. This 
they withstood ; but in‘the hour of victory, which 
they so signally contributed to achieve, in the very 
first hour of their difficulties and perils, the, very 
friends whom they rescued from deteat, have taken 
possession of the batteries of the enemy, and now 
pour thick vollies upon their devoted heads! Is this 
generous? Is it magnanimous? Is it liberal? 1 
leave you, sir, !o give the answer. I leave you to 
determine whether, for causes which makes the act 
not only excusatJe, but justifiable, these institn- 
tions are to be utterly annihilated for their late su;- 
pension of specie payments, when they have, upon 
trying occasions, éffurded seasonable relief to the 
country, and are entirely solvent. 

‘That the Sta’e banks are susceptible of such regu- 
lations as will secure to the country a sound cur- 
rencv, I do not doubt; for this is clearly proved by 
experience ; and that the revenue of this Govern- 
ment mee be so employed as to be a most potent en- 
gine in the accomplishment*of such a desirable ob- 
ject, bv the force with which either their hopes or 
their fears may be addressed, cannot be reasonably 
doubted. In i816, whenspecie payments were sus- 
pended, and the evils of a redundant and deranged 
currency afflicted the country much more severely 
than now. Mr. Webster. in a speech delivered in this 
bi nse on 30th April, 1816, expressed himself thns- 
“ That if these banks, (meaning the State banks,) 
what engine, he asked, was Congress to use for the 
remedying the existingevil?. Their ony legitimate 
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25th Cona....Ist Suess. 
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wer, he’said, was to interdict the paper of such 
anks as do not pay specie from being received at 
the castom-house. ith areceiptof torty millions 
a yeat, he said, if the Government were faithful to 
itself and the mterests of the people, they could con- 
trol the evil, and it was their duty to make the effort. 
They should have made it long ago, and they ought 
now to make it; the evil grows worse by indulgence. 
If Congress did not now make a stand, and stop the 
current Whilst they might, would they when the cur- 
reni grew stronger and stronger, hereatier do it} 
If this Congress should adjourn without attempting a 
remedy, he said, it would desert its duty.” 

If then, how much more potently could Congress 
now operate with the enlarged revenues of the Gov- 
ernment? Yet Mr. Webster did not hold over the 
heads of the banks the terrors of a final and eternal 
separation. Mr. Biddle, the President of the Bank 
of the United States, in his triennial report to the 
stockholders, in 1831, says: “ And they (the Bank 
of the United States and branches,) received freely 
the notes of solvent State banks, with whom periodt- 
cal and convenient, but certain, settlements of ac- 
counts were made.” 

“ By receiving freely the notes of the State banks, 
within convenient reach of the bank and its branches, 
and by frequent settlements with them, these institu- 
tions are kept in the habitual presence of an a coun- 
tability, which naturally induces them se to appor- 
tion their issues to their means as to secure the 
soundness of the currency.” 

I do not doubt the soundness of an opinion, so 
thoroughly demonstrated by the practice which fell 
under the observation of him who expressed it; and 
I do noi doubi that the Government, in the employ- 
ment of its revenues, and the observance of the same 
rules, mwy, through the instrumentality of the State 
institutions, preserve a sound currency, with much 
more success than the United States Bank did. 
Frequent periodical, and certain settlements are the 
efficient instruments by which excessive issues may 
be avoided, and sound currency preserved. 

Mr. Chairman, if existing laws, which prohibit 

the continuance of any deposite bank as a fiscal 
agent uf the Government, and the refusal of their 
noves in payment of the public revenue, had not 
sufficient terror to prevent the suspension of specie 
payment, how much more efficacious do you sup- 
p se the adoption of this measure, as the permanent 
iaw of the land, will be in restoring specie pay- 
ments—so much to be desired, and so necessary to 
the prosperity and tranquillity of the ceuntry? Sir, 
it will not only not hasten, but greatly prolong that 
important event. During the suspension of 1816, 
Mr. Dallas, then Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
annual report to Congress of the 3d of December, 
1815, expressing his opinion upon this identical 
subject, and the propriety of exercising the power 
of such restriction, said: “ The successive a'iempis 
made by this department to relieve the adininisua 
tion of the finances from its embarrassments, have 
been ineffectual. There was no magic in a mere 
Treasury instruction to the collectors of the reve- 
nue, which could by its virtue, charm gold and 
silver into circulation. THr PEOPLE, INDIVIDUALLY, 
DID NUT POSSESS A METALLIC MEDIUM, and could not 
be expected to procure it throughout the country, 
as well as in cities, by any exertion unaided by the 
banks. And the banks, too timid, or too interested, 
declined every overture to a co-operation for rein- 
stating the lawful currency. In this state of things, 
the Treasury, nay the legislature, remained pas- 
sive. The power of coercing the banks was limited 
to the rejection of their notes in the payments of 
dues and taxes, and to the exclusion of their agency 
in the custody and distribution of the revenue; but 
the exercise of that power could not GENERATE A 
cCoIN CURRENCY, although it would certainly act 
OPPRESSIVELY UPON THE PEOPLE, and put at hazard 
every sum of money which was due to the Govern- 
ment. Until, therefore, a substitute was proposed 
for the paper of the bank, it would have been a 
measure of mmpotriic and useless severtry towards 
the community to insist, that all contributionsto the 
expenses of the Government, should be pai! ina 
medium, which, it is repeated, the community pip 
NUT Possess, and COULD NOT PROCURE.” ; 

In addition to these strong views of Mr. Dallas 
which apply with irresistible force to the present 
state of dae. I add those of the able, the patriotic 
and practised statesman, William H. Crawford, 
who succeeded him in the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury. Is a letter dated Nov. 29, 1816, aidress- 
eito Wm. Jones, then President of the Bank of 
the United States, he says: | 
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Extrict of a letter of William H. Crawford, to William 
ioe of the Bank of the Uniied States, dated November 
“From this view of the subject, as well as frem a general 

kuowledge of the means with which the Bank of the United 

States will have to commence its operations, and of the difficul- 

ties which it will have to. surmount if the Siase banks ao not 

make 2 simultaneous effort, it is mani(est that, without their co- 
operation a national currency equal to the indispensable de- 
mands of the community cannot be obtained by the 20.h of 

February next, from the effortsof the bank and Treasury, under 

th: existing legal ie 

Again—in the same letter he says: 

“ It is, however, mest ardently desired by the Government 
that the necessity of resorting to the issue of Government paper 
may be avoided, by the resumrtjon of specie payments by the 
State banks on or before the 20th of February next. Asan in- 
ducement to this measure, the Government can only ail their 
operations by withholding from circulation as much of their 
paper now in the Treasury, or which may hereafter be received, 
as the demands upoa the Treasury during the ensuing year 
will permit: as the sum which it will bein the power of the 
Government to retain in the Treasury, will be considerable, it 
may present a sufficient inducement tochange their determina- 
tion not to resume specie payments before the Ist day of July 
next.’’ 

Again—he says: 

“ [luw far the discrediting of their paper, by refusing to 
receive tf in discharge ad dues and tuzes, will influence 
their conduct, can only be ascertained by the EXPERIMENT. » 


These views of these two able and distinguished 
men, expressed in the midst of a pressure more 
severe and infinitely more alarming than the pres- 
ent, are entitled to the greatest weight. It was then, 
so it may now be truly said, that this bill will not 
legislate a coin currency into existence, not put gold 
and silver into the pockets of the people! Its only 
effect will be to prolong the resumption of specie 
payments; reduce and depreciate the already re- 
duced currency of the country, and rain and oppress 
the people. Sir, if you would secure the resump- 
tion of Specie payments within a short time, instead 
of crippling, you must encourage and support the 
banks in their exertions to resume, which we have 
good reason to believe they are honestly exerting 
themselves to do. They now only need _a little 
further reduction of the foreign debt, (which press- 
es on them so severely, but which is rapidly being 
reduced,) and the restoration of the confidence of 
the Government, to resume specie payments. This 
I do not doubt they will be able to do by the Ist of 
April. Let us only imitate the examples, and 
practise the lessons of Crawford and Dallas, and 
all will be well; confidence will be restored and 
commerce resume its usual activity. Even if the 
scheme proposed by the committee of Ways and 
Means were wise and practicable, it cannot be car- 
ried into execution at this time, without ruin to the 
whole mercanti'e community. Until the vaults of 
the banks are unlocked by the resumption of specie 
pavments, snecie in sufficient quantities cannot be 
proenred. The attempt t» enforce this law in the 
presen state of the me‘allic currency, would pro- 
duce unparalleled distress, The maximum ex- 
changes of the United States Bank in 1832, a- 
monnied to $254,000.000 ; that ef the State Banks in 
1836 10 $324,000,000 which proves the capacity of 
the State Banks, to condnet the exchanges of the 
conntry, bevond doubt. From the foregoing con- 
siderations [ conclude that there is no reason for 
discontinuing the State banks as fiscal agents of 
the Government, that did not equally exist against 
their employment. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that the States, from 
the foundation of the Government, have chartered, 
and continue to charter banking institutions, and 
this Government has been in the uniform practice of 
e:nploying them as fiseal agents, it is now gravely 
contended by some that institutions are unconstitu- 
tional. The argument is derived from the consti- 
‘tutional prohibition upon the States toemit “di/ls of 
credit.” If the States had made the notes of the 
banks which they have incorporated, a legal tender, 
then the argument would have been good; but so 
long as they are not made a legal tender, and every 
man is at liberty to receive them or not, at his 
pleasure, then the prohibition of the constitution 
does not apply. I need not detain the committee 
by any argument of mine. This question was de- 
termined directly by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, at its last session—e@ democratic Su- 
preme Court, of which Roger B. Taney is Chief 
Justice. 1 will simply refer to the able, lucid, and 
unanswerable arguments of the judge, the opinion 
of the court, in the case of Briscoe vs. the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. But it is contended by some 
that it isequally unconstitutional to employ State 
banks as fiscal agents, as to charter a national bank. 
I cannot see the force of this very recent objection; 
there is a material difference between creating an 
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institution which is not authorized by the constjty 
tion, and an into compacts with corporation, 
which are created by governments, having the con. 
stitutional power to create them, and imparting to 
them the express power of contracting. | ihn 
reeive that, because the Government of th 

Jnited States cannot, by authority of the constity, 
tion, incorporate a national bank, that it therefore. 
cannot enter into acontract with individuals which 
it is daily in the habit of doing. The State banks 
being constitutionally incorporated and having the. 
power to contract, stand to the Government 
cisely in the same relation as individuals, who have 
the power, and may contract with the Governmen: 
Sir, [ have been much surprised to hear an argy. 
ment so fallacious, so gravely, and so earnestly 
urged. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, call the attention of 
the Committee to the scheme presented to the con. 
sideration of Congress by the Executive, and offer 
toits consideration as briefly as I can, my objections 
to it. 

The first objection is, that it will be trying an ex. 
periment, to say the least of it, of very doubiful re. 
sults. My friend from Virginia, (Mr. Jones,) ina 
very able speech a few days past, seems to justi 
embarking on this experiment, as he admits it to be 
on the ground that the Government itself is but ay, 
experiment. It is true that our system of Gover. 
ment, when it was entered upon, was but an experis 
ment, yet it was &@ necessary oné, and in its progress 
has developed the wisdom of its adoption. Bur 
surely my friend would not argue that because the 
system was originally an experiment, that it would 
be prudent toabandon that part of the system which 
has worked well, and adopt one which has no prac. 
tical result torecommend it. I regard it as the part 
of wisdom to adhere to every system which ex. 
perience has taught to be wise and salutary. I am 
sure my honorable friend would not be willing to 
surrender our admirable system of government and 
adopt another which had nothing more to recom. 
mend it than that it was an experiment. The 
system of bank deposites has been ‘tried, and, al- 
though there have occasionally been some disorder 
and derangement, as there has been in al! human 
affairs, has generally worked well—so far as the 
experiment now proposed has had any practice, it 
has been unsuccessful, and proved its utter insuf- 
ficiency. 

The second objection which I present is, that the 
public money will be unsafe and its effects demor- 
alizing. The safety of the public funds is an im- 
portant matter, and should enter deeply into the 
consideration of Congress in the adoption of any 
system which may be proposed. We all knowthat 

there is no system which human i:genuity and 
sagacity can devise, that would be enti ely saie, 
Yet reason and experience teach us that theve are 
some more safe than others, and that whieh reason 
and experience teaches to be the most safe, should te 
adopted. In view of this question of greater salety, 
let the present and the system proposed be contiast- 
ed. Place, if you please, the estate of any individual 
who might be selected as the depositor and keeper 
of the public money, by the side of the capital of 
any bank which would, in the exercise of a sound 
discretion, be selected, and how vast the difference 
in favor of the bank—compare the inducement 
which the bank has to preserve its good faith and 
credit, in a mere pecuniary point of view, with thet 
of an individual, and how great the disparity in 
favor of the bank—compare the force of the moral 
obligation on the part of the bank with that of the 
individual,'all the officers of the bank, the directors 
and the stockholders are deeply interested in pre- 
serving its faith with the Government and all other 
depositors. Under the proposed system a singlein- 
dividual is interested—contrast, if you please, the 
means of detecting fraud, peculation, and defalca- 
tion. In the banks the officers are in daily watch 
and check upon each other. The directory 
weekly sessions and superintend the officers, ané 
thesto kbholders hold annual meetings and examue 
and scrutinize into the conduct and management 
the whole—as to the individual depositor, thet 
would be only the Secretary of the Treasury, Wb9 
residing at the seat of Government, would have but 
little opportunity to detect defalcation and other 


malversations. But it is urged by the President 
that ample security may be taken which will re 
move all these objections. Sir, whatever collateral 


security von can take of individuals, you can 


take of the banks, which leaves the garie < 
8S, 


satety still decidedly in favor of the 
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“uv which can be had is in the ade- 
bes secur ny ibility of the depositor, and that 
ery sense of the word is with the banks. 
: president seems to be under the impres- 
The n oa .s 
the high obligations of official duty 
et ublic officers will feel, will afford strong 
whieh the p’ , Sir. h . 
“eurity against abuses. Sir, however honestly the 
see gent may entertain this opinion, I regard it 
arely illusory. Official parchment never yet 
eaman honest who was naturaly dishonest; 
vor did it ever yet protect against the seductive in- 
ences of temptation, where without it they would 
bave been yielded to. Nothing, no nothing, sir, 
ijl resist temptation but the stern and inflexible 
jnciples of integrity which are implanted in the 
artof man by the God of nature. Mr. Chairman, 
ye are not without that most unerring of all guides, 
cxesnienc®, upon this subject, and the result of that 
experience is decidedly favorable to the banks. | 
There has been, since the formation of the Govern- 
gent, deposited with and disbursed by the banks 
shout $600,000,000, with but little or no loss, ac- 
sonding to Mr. Crawford’s estimate about the 45th 
it of one per cent., while of the money which 
fr been kept by individuals, which is infinitely 
iss, much greater loss has been sustained. Let 
ie Treasury Department open to the inspection of 
se American people, all its outstanding balances 
nst collectors and receivers, and I do not doubt 
that it will exhibit such decided evidences in favor 
of the bank deposite system as to decide this ques- 
jan now and forever. Here, Mr. Chairman, I 
egnnot but recur to the experience of my own State 
this subject, although I doit with much regret. 
sir, here Was @ man many years ago at the head 
of the Treasury Department of Virginia, who was 
conected With a family of the highest standing 
and respectability of the State, in whose integrity 
wery man who knew him had the most entire con- 
idence—he was proverbial for his honesty. This 
nan, under the influence of those kind and benevo- 
ieat feelings which sometimes dignify and ennoble 
jail human nature, but yet mislead it, was tempted 
divert to his individual use larger sums of the 
public money than he was afterwards able to re- 
wore, and thus became recorded a public defaulter. 
Although he was a defaulter, he honestly surren- 
dered to the Government and his securities his 
whole estate, but it was not sufficient to meet the 
vhole defaleation. This man was John Preston, 
whose fate affords a ae proof of the power 
oftemptation over the human heart; for I feei con- 
ident in the assertion, that in life as in death, he 
vasan honest man. When this man’s defalcation 
was discovered, the man who became his successor 
vasa member of the State legislature, and was one 
of the most ardent denouncers of the defalcation, 
ud untiring investigators of its extent—his con- 
sant cry was crucify him, crucify him. Thisman, 
‘0, who stood high in public confidence, was also 
vrertaken by the same irresistible temptation, and 
fella vietim to the same fate. He also was at heart 
honest man I donot doubt. J do not doubt that 
the fiseal history of many of the States affords 
sme melancholy examples ef this kind. If we 
descend fron high State officers to the collectors 
the counties, we find many memorable and 
welancholy instances of defalcations in collec- 
rs and keepers of the revenue. With so many 
erumples, Mr. Chairman, before our eyes, will 
Congress plunge into a system where the in- 
ducements wili be greater, and the temptations 
uecessarily stronger on account of the immense 
sums of money which will be placed within the 
tech of individual depositors. Itrust not. I hope 
weshall be warned by the dangers of the past, and 
‘oid them for the future. The collateral security 
which may be taken by the Governmeut will afford 
litle or no relief from the effects of defaleation, be- 
use if the collecting officer fails, the Government 
‘utnot reach the securities’except by a tedious course 
“litigation, and then it very often fails to recover 
te money, for it is now generally regarded as a 
ort of moral principle, for a man to secure his 
“late against liability for security debts, particu- 
arly toGovernment; and it very often happens that 
lore judgment is recovered the securities have, 
¥ conveyance and settlements of one description or 
er, placed their property beyond the reach of exe- 
‘ution. Another strong argument in favor of the 
k system is, that if the public money be 





plundered from the vaults of the banks, the loss falls 
hay the banks; if from individual depositors, the 
the falls upon the Government. 

‘Vigilance and watchfulness of the banks, and re- 
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laxes that of the individual agent. Although I fee! 
very great respect for the opinions of the President, 

et I cannot agree with him, that this is a question 
Seaaes the strength of a Tveasury and a bank vault; 
neither of these vaults of themselves would ever, 
however weak, or however strong, plunder the pub- 
lic money.. They are incapable of that; but the 
question is between those who hold the keys of the 
vanlts, between the inducements and opportunities 
of the one or the other to plunder the public trea- 
sure, between their liability to be plundered by one 
or a hundred hands. 

This system, if adopted, will also exercise a very 
demoralizing influence upon society. Nothing isso 
well calculated to engender corruption in individuals 
or Government, as to place within their reach the 
means of corruption. Let every man inquire of 
himself, how strong the temptation to plunder, or to 
speculate upon the immense masses of public money 
which the operation of the proposed system will ne- 
cessarily throw into the immediate possession and 
contral of individuals. If lesser sums have pro- 
duced the melancholy catastrophies to which I have 
referred, how many more may be expected when 
the inducements shall be solargely increased. Sir, 
I do not know, you do not know, this house does not 
know, who it is that has somuch inflexible integrity 
and firmness of character as to be sately trusted 
with this immense amount. David ts said to have 
been a man atter God’s own heart, yet even he was 
overcome by the power of tempiation, and was 
plunged into crimes of the deepest dye. 1 might 
here inquire, who is it that has a proper regard for 
his own character and thatof his posterity, that will 
trust himsel/fin a situation so seductive, when he has 
before his eves so many melancholy instances of 
human infirmity—few, very few, who are trust- 
worthy, 

The éAird objection which I urge is, that it will 
increase the difficulty, risk, and expense of trans- 
porting the public money, and subject the public 
debtors to great inconvenience. Iregard it entirely 
unnecessary to detain the committee to prove that 
which experience has so well ascertained. If the 
public money isto be transported from point to point 
throughout our immense territory in gold and silver, 
its bulk creates inconvenience—its exposure to pub- 
lic gaze begets risk, and the necessary employment 
of a sufficient gnard to protect it against robbery, 
will incur heavy expenses; all thistis avoided by the 
aid of the banks, for they now transfer public money 
to any point directed by the Treasury Department, 
at their own risk and charge. ‘The Treasury De- 
partment, which has had the superintendence of this 
operation from the foundation of the Government, 
and which can therefore afford the most satisfactory 
evidence upon this point isuniform and undeviating 
in its testimony in favor of the bank system, which 
I should regard asconclusive. But what substitute 
are we to have for this convenience, safety, and 
destitution of expense under the proposed sysiem. 
Nothing, sir, but Treasury drafts, that J can perceive. 
These will not answer the purpose unless a suffi- 
cient amount of money can always be found at every 
point where it is wanted. This, in the nature of 
things cannot be so; and to supply the amount ne- 
cessary, specie must be transported, or Treasury 
drafts employed as a medium of circulation, which 
would introduce a system of government paper cir- 
culation incapable of adequate restriction, liable to 
abuse, and at war with the genius of our institutions. 
Thissystem in the course of time might be perverted 
to the most dangerous purposes, and become an en- 
gine of most potent influence. Sound policy is op- 
posed to the creation of Government paper of any 
kind as a permanent circulating medium, liable to 
the catastrophe of the old continental paper system. 
It would in effect, become a Government bank, which 
legislation miglit be found totally incapable of regu- 
lating or controlling. If the Government receives 
and pays out nothing but specie, the inevitable result 
will, be, that its drafts must become not only a medium 
of transfer, but of circulation also. 

The fourth objection which I urge is, that it will 
indefinitely postpone the resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the banks. I do not profess, Mr. Chair- 
man, to be skilled in matters of finance, or versed in 
banking operations, but I am clearly convinced that 
this increased and continual demand for specie, must 
operate a heavy drain upon the vaults of the banks, 
the very moment they resume specie payments. The 
merchants, who have duties to pay, can only rely 
upon the banks to supply them, for they have it not 
themselves. The banks, already suffering under a 
pressure of which was well nigh exhausting them, 
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foresecing the effect of this new demand would for- 
bear to resume, and this would not only seriously 
embarrass the merchants and the people, but the 
Government itself; for, as 1 before remarked, the 
passage of the bil! will neither coin money or put it 
into the pockets of the merchants or the people. 1, 
then, emphatically ask how is this demand to be met. 
Sir, you may call spirits from the vasty deep, but call- 
ing will not bring them. You may pass this bill, 
butit will notcoin gold andsilver. Connected with 
this objection is that of the derangement of the ex- 
changes, and the general confusion of business which 
this system will produce. There is no United States 
Bank in existence which can regulate and supply 
the exchange demand. Individual sources have 
been almost entirely destroyed by the banking sys- 
tem. The State banks, then, afford the only certain 
reliance to the community for the supply and regu- 
lation of commercial exchanges. I need not urge 
upon the committee, that which every man’s obser- 
vation and experience must have taught him, that 
next to the means of commerce, the facility of a 
sound, well regulated, uniform system of exchanges 
is essential to itssuccessful operation. The demand 
for sucha system for the accommodation of our 
widely extended, and constantly increasing com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic, must be manifest 
toevery one. If, then, the policy of the Government 
shall compel the banks, and thissystem must neces- 
sarily do so, still further to curtail their circulation 
and loans, and restrict their exchange accommoda- 
tions, is it not most manifest that the effect. will be 
still more to embarrass commercial intercourse, and 
paralyse the industry and business of the whole 
country. By curtailing the already too limited ex 
change accommodations with a deranged, unsteady 
fluctuating system of exchanges, commerce becomes 
embarrassed, and with it the whole business of the 
country. 

The limitation of exchanges below the demands 
of commerce, the still further reduction of bank 
circulation, connected with the continued suspen- 
sion of specie payments, will force upon the im- 
porting merchants the necessity of purchasing spe- 
cie at heavy and exorbitant premiums, to meet the 
claims of the Government and their foreign cred- 
itors, if even they can procure it in sufficient 
amounts at any premium. These profits, although 
they are at first paid by the merchants, are gener- 
ally exaeted from the agricultural and mechanical 
portions of the community, who principally consume 
foreign goods, in the shape of profits; and in this 
way a heavy tax is imposed upon them. Thus 
while the apparent operation is upon the merchant, 
under the guise of an indirect system of taxation, 
yet the real operation is upon the laboring class, and 
thus a system proposed for the good of the people, 
will operate to their serious injury. For, sir, be 
assured that the people who purchase, are always 
taxed with these exactions upon the merchanis. 
This system will also exert a very deleterious influ- 
ence upon the commerce of the country, by divert- 
ingfrom the ordinary channels of trade, the amount 
of specie which will be in active requisition to 
meet the demands of the Government, which I 
think is estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
greatly below the real amount, for 1am confident 
five millions will be greatly inadequate. The 
almost daily arrival of foreign goods, and purchases 
of public lands, will restrict the circalation of the 
Government funds to very narrow bounds, so nar- 
row that they will be of no value to the general 
commerce of the country. 

The fifth objection which presents itself to my 
mind is, that this system will create a substantial 
distinction between the currency of the Government 
and the currency of the people. 1 have weighed, 
with great deliberation, and I trust impartially, the 
argument of the President against the truth of this 
proposition, as well on account of he source from 
which it emanates, as the intrinsic importance of 
the subject itself,and Iam decidedly convinced that 
the tproposition is literally and substantially uue. 
The very fact that the Executive desires to separate 
itself entirely from the banking institutions of the 
country, and to restrict their notes from being 
received in payment of the public dues, notwith- 
standing they constitute the general circulating 
medium of the country, proves that the Executive 
regards the meiallic as a much sounder and safer 
currency than bank paper, although it may possess 
the essential quality of convertibility into specie. 
In the proposed scheme, the bank note circulation 
will be left exclusively tothe people; and if it be 
not so safe or sound as the metallic, then it follows 
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that the currency less sound, and less safe, is con- 
tined to the people. Take this fact in connexion 
with the fact, that the major part of the circulation 
is now, and likely will be, bank paper, and upon 
the principle of the distinction drawn in the message, 
the conclusion is irresistible that there will be an 
exclusive metallic medium for the Government and 
its officers, and a medium mainly paper for the 
people. ‘The bill now under consideration, as dues 
the message, draws the distinction, and its conse- 
quences must follow. Can this be sound policy ? 
is not the distinction invidious? Does it not make 
the Government supreme? whereas the people 
should be, and are supreme? Sir, in my humble 
opinion, it strikes at the very foundation of our sys- 
tem; it makes the people subordinate to the Gov- 
ernment, whereas the Government 1s subordinate 
to the people. I know, sir, this is not designed by 
the President, but it is the inevitable result of the 
disunction. Mr. Chairman, there is no sound 
reason for this distinction, none whatever; the busi- 
ness transactions of the people are infinitely greater 
and more extended, and therefore of greater interest 
than that of the Government, and demands the 
soundest medium for their operation. If, then, the 
metallic be the only safe and sound medium for the 
Government, it 1s necessarily more important for 
the people ; 1f the paper medium be safe and sound 
for the people, there is no reason why it is not 
equally so for the Government; and, instead of the 
Government disparaging and discrediting the medi- 
um necessarily belonging to the people, it should, 
by the judicious employment of its immense reve- 
nues, aid m preserving its safety and soundness, 
and extending its credit. This Government 
is charged by the Constitution wiih the regu- 
lation, the encouragement, and protection of com- 
merce; it could not more successfully perform that 
duty than by giving lull credit to the general circu- 
lating medium of the country, so jong as it is 
worthy. Sir, the conviction thatthe proposed sys- 
tem contains this unjust, and anomalous, and 
invidious distinction between the Government and 
the peoply, is fast riveted in my mind, and, if true, 
vught on that account, if no other, to be repudiated. 
‘The sixth objection which I urge to the present 
system is, that it will greatly aid, if not render 
indispensably necessary, a national bank. I assume 
tas a fact, which the experience of the past well 
justifies, that, unless this nation and the Siates of 
this Union shall abandon its commerce, their sys- 
tems of internal improvement, so flourishing and so 
rapidly imereasing, and their literary institutions, 
that the banking system in some form will be main- 
tained; they have increased, and’ will continue to 
increase, as the wealth, population, manufactures, 
agriculture, and commerce of the country in- 
creases. The President himself expresses the 
opinion, in his message, that the S:ates will not 
abandon their systems of banking. ‘The power of 
the States to incorporate these institutions, and the 
want of harmony in the exercise of this power, has 
rendered it difficult even with the aid of the na- 
tional revenues, and the advantages of national 
credit to preserve a sound mediuin of circulation, 
and perform the fiscal and commercial duties which 
have devolved upon them. It, then, they are far- 
ther discredited by the passage of this bill, and 
their operations reduced to narrower bounds, it is 
manifest that they will not be able, and will not have 
sufhcient credits to supply the country with a safe, 
sound, and ample commercial medium; for without 
credit, they are totally inefficient. It isadmitied, on 
all hands, that while gold and silver are safe and 
sound, they are not ample and convenieat, hence 
the country will demand some other medium to 
keep pave with itsrapid improvement, and that will 
be a national bank medium. In the necessity of 
the demand all constitutional scruples will be over- 
looked, and a naticnal instinnion incorporated. 
Sir, I shall not, if here, vote for it; but be assured 
that the overwhelming intluence of public discon- 
tent will,as in Isl6, drive to this resource, and 
when again established, it will obtain a hold which 
nothing can break, and will with all its obnoxieus 
and fatal tendencies be the permanent policy of the 
country. This brings me to consider whether the 
passage of this bill will not discredit the bank paper, 
and impair its value as a circulating medium. If 
the course already taken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment towards these institutions, the calling of Con- 
gress together on account of the suspension of 
specie payments, the recommendation of the mes-, 
sage to discontinne them as depositories, and the 
receipt of their notes in payment of the public 
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revenue, if the charge of the Executive that they 
have been faithless fiscal agents, more so than the 
Bank of England under like circumstances, and 
the sanction of these charges by passing the present 
bill, be not sufficient to discredit and cripple these 
institutions, then there is no cause whatever but 
absolute unqualified bankruptcy that would dis- 
credit them. We already sce the bhghting influ- 
ence which the withdrawal of the confidence of the 
Government has exerted upon the banks, and we 
may well anticipate the fatal effects which a blow 
from the representatives of the people will produce, 
all of which will ultimately act upon the people, in 
the great scarcity of money and reduction in the 
value of their property. ; 

This is not all, Mr. Chairman; this measure, I 
fear, if adopted, will exert a still more fatal infhu- 
ence upon the banks than any which | have attempt- 
ted to predict. I fear it will ultimately, if not :mme- 
diately, utterly destroy them, and produce a state of 
ruin and desolation, it ts appalling to contemplate. 
The connexion and union between agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce is so intimate, that 
one cannot be affected without, at the same time, 
aflecting the other; whatever cause therefore that 
impairs the credit of the commercial medium of the 
country necessarily inflicts a serious injury upon 
agriculture and manufactures particularly agricul- 
ture, for that is the foundation of commerce and 
manufactures. ‘These banks are an essential and 
necessary part of the commercial community, and 
whatever embarrasses them, embarrasses the whole 
commercial community. This idea is very forei- 
bly expressed by Mr. Calhous in a speech deliver- 
ed in 1816 in this house on the bark charter, speak- 
ing of the commercial qualities ot the then propo- 
sed Bank of the United States, he says, “This bank 
is no more than a part of the commercial communi- 
ty, in which it is established, and any embarrass- 
ment of the bank must press, also, on the whole eom- 
munity, that communtty would be the first to give way 
in such a case, and this would produce a run on the 
bank, and compel the stoppage of payment.” | 
cannot imagine to myself a more decisive step, in 
the present embarrassed condition of the country 
and the banks, than the passage of this bill, to force 
the banks to continue the stoppage of payments and 
finally to wind up their business, }f such would be 
the effect what would be the consequences to the 
people? I let thé President of the United States, 
when he was Governor of New York, answer. In 
his annual message to the Legislature of New York, 
Mr..Van Buren, speaking’upon the expediency of 
renewing the charters of many of the New York 
banks, which were about to expire, portrayed the 
ruinous effects which their discontinuance would 
produce upon the State and the people, expressed 
himself in these forcible and conclusive terms: 

“ But we cannot close our eyes to the difficulties and pecuni- 
ary embarrassmerts that must result from suddenly stopping 
the operations of so many and such long established institutions. 
Of the thirty millions that are owing to them the principal part 
is probably due from merchants, manutacturers, and other larze 
dealers in their vicinity ; dul they in turn have their demands 
against persons pursuing similar business in the country, 
ana those again must look to their enstomers, thus embracing 
al! classes of society, in the liability to contribute towards a 
general settlement, The amount due from the banks, especi- 
atiy all that portion which consistsin bills ts: wed by them. would 
he found scattered through the wholecommuni'y. From even 
this superficial view of the subject, it must be evident to all re- 
flecting minds, that the pecuniary convulsion that must resalt 
from a compulso.y close of these extensive concerns, would be 
neither siiouT in its degree, nor TRANSIENT 7” tfs duration. 
You will, Lam convinced, concur with me in the sentiment, that 
n resp naibility of so serious acharacter and so fearful in its 
possib'e consequences should not be incurred on slight grounds, 
ov from motives offexpehency in the least degree questiona- 
hle.”’ 

Mr. Calhoun, in a2 speech in the Senate, in 1834, 
speaking upon the subjeet of the banks and the ef- 
fects of their sudden suppression, thus expresses 
himself, “To suppress them (the banks) at once 
would, if it were possible, work a greater revolution, 
a greater change in the relative condition of the va- 
rious classes of the community, than wonld the con- 
quest of the country by a savage enemy.” This 
sentiment is true, inevitably true, and by it 1 propose 
to test the effects which the destruction of the banks 
would at this time produce upon the people. In 
1834, the people were indebted to the banks 
324,000,000 ; in 1837, $591,000,000; if then the sup- 
pression of the banks in 1834 would have produced 
such distressing effects, what would it do now? 
Ruin the whole community. When the banks are 
pressed, they press in turn the whole community, 
and that presses the people, who are the victims, 
for they have no debtors to resort te, they must 1e- 
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sort to their property. Again: Ifthe Goy 
demands specie in payment of the public 
the merchants must in turn demand specie of the: 
debtors, THe propLe, which, if they eannot pr — 
will lead tothe most destructive sacrifices ia 
sales of their property. Nocreditor is bound - = 
ceive any thing but specie, and this System will 7 
iord a pretext for such a demand; for the cred <a 
may well refuse to receive discredited, depreniar a 
bank paper, and therefore cause immense sac sions 
ot property. : a 

Mr. Chairman, the bank eirculati 
reduced from about 160 to 100 million 
is also the active specie circulation greatly reduced. 
the present eirculation is founded upon an adequaie 
specie basis, and cannot, with due regard to the 1 : 
terest of the people, be further reduced. . 
tem will render a forther reduction iney 
produce 2 corresponding inability on the 
people to pay debts, and a fearful depreciation |, 
the value of property, and in this point of view wil 
operate most mnjuriously upon the debtor class ol 
the community. 

Ihe eighth objection which I have to the propo. 
sed systeim is, that it will greatly enlarge the Exeey. 
live patronage, and feariul}y increase its power 
Upon this point, Mr. Chairman, I am brought into 
direct collision with the opmion of the Presiden; 
who seems to be of the opinion that this measnr. 
will not only not increase but actually diminish Ex. 
ecutive patronage. ! am not satisfied with the rea. 
soning of the message, and find nothing in jt, aj. 
though ably urged, to change the opinion which | 
took up in 1834, as to the effect of such a measure 
The Secretary of the Treasary seems to think tha: 
by the appomument of ten additional officers and 
an increased expenditure of about 60,000 dollars 
will enable that department to eonduet this system 
with success. Im this opmion, Mr. Chairman. | 
differ widely with the Secretary, although I do not 
doubt his sincerity. A‘} propositions for the crea- 
tion of new systems are accompanied with the 
most rigid regard to eeonomy, but after their 
organization their wants gradnally develope 
themselves, till finally, by legislation after legis. 
lation, the officers and the expenses are fear- 
fully increased. All the departments of the 
Government had small and economical beginnings, 
yet in the progress of time the number of their of- 
ficers and the amount of their salaries, and other ex. 
penses, have greatly increased, such will be the 
course of thissystem. ‘This will be bat the germ, and 
your ten additional officers and $60,000 additional 
expense, wills well into hundreds of officers. and hun- 
dreds of thousands of increased expenditure. To 
tell me that all the increase of clerks, house-rent, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses which 
this system will require can be met with $60,000, is 
to tax my credulity with the belief of an utter im- 
possibility. Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will find himself utterly mistaken is his estimate, 17 
by the passage of this bill, he shall be authorized to 
put this system into practice. In considering this 
question it should be borne m mind that oar coun- 
try is rapidly increasing in population, weult), 
power, and commerce, and that necessarily as these 
progress, inereased duties on the part of the Goy- 
ernment in all its departments wll be unquestiona- 
ble, and on no department of the Government 
will these increased duties devolve so materially as 
on the Treasury department. Hence, sir, } look tv 
the adoption of this system as laying the founda- 
tion of an immense increase of the patronage ot the 
Executive in the appointing and disbursing power. 
Mr. Chairman, the patronage of the Executive 's 
the most dangerous of all its powers, and the mos 
likely to end in the overthrow of the liberties of the 
country; by the exercise of this power, the Exect- 
live ramifies in every section of this widely extend: 
ed empire, its officers indebted to the Executive {tt 
their appointment, and holding them at its will. 
When we consider their number, the influ ‘nce 
which they exercise, and the positions which the 
oceupy, we cannot but fee) sensibly alive to the 
mischiefs which they may produce. ‘Their number 
already exceeds one hundred thousand, and is col 
stantly increasing—add to this immense array © 
public officers ramified into every section of the 
country, the amount of money which is annually 
disbursed by the Executive, and we may form sone 
idea of the already fearful power of the Executiv« 

tronage. But, sir, pass this bill, and this powe' 

comes ten fold stronger and more dangerous 
Now the Executive has not the actual but the legs! 
enstody only of the publie purse; barriers hither 
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aie have been interposed. ‘This bill not only places 
aplic revenues in the legal but the actual cus- 
a of the Executive; it removes all barriers all 
wy tions ; it places the mo of the public purse 
ne hands of those who will hold their places at 
will of the President, who has the power to re- 
a at pleasure. Sir, will an American Congress 
. om this fearful power in the hands of the Execu- 
et Will they place in the hands of the Presi- 
yo already having the power of the “ seeord”— 
i power of the “purse” also? For this bill 
completely invests him with the power of the “purse.” 
fe will hold it in actual keeping. Will they 
commit their liberties to the keeping of any man! 
Will they (rust: such immense and such fearful 
means of mischief in the hands of any Executive 
Magist ate ? , : / 
“Mr. Chairman, I shall make no professions of 
ynbounded confidence in any man, I will not say 
sat | have more, or that I have less confidence in 
Vr, Van Buren than in other men ; but, sir, this is 
4 power which I would not have committed to 
George Washington himself, or any man that ever 
lived, or NOW lives. Sir, I will not commit my 
\iberty to the keeping of any man. I fear all. it 
the people intend to preserve their liberties, they 
should not commit them to the keeping of any man; 
pat keep them under their own immediate care and 
rorection. A wise man said, “ eternal watchfulness 
isthe price Which the one pay for liberty” Sir, 
[warn them to watch, and that incessantly; if they 
do not, fearful will be the consequences Mr Chair- 
man, the patronage of the Executive is already sutf- 
ciently large for the safety of our free institutions, 
and 1 am not ae to enlarge it. While on this 
rtof the subject, [ cannot refrain from recurring 
tothe fact, that when General Jackson’s protest to 
the resolution of the Senate, charging him witha 
violation of the constitution and the law, in the re- 
moval of the public deposites from the Bank of the 
United States, was construed into a claim for the 
Executive of the actual custody of the public money, 
he immediately and inenneny repelled it in a 
shurt explanatory message. This bill gives that 
very custody which General Jackson indignantly 
repelled, as desired by him. Mr. Chairman, | trust 
[shall be excused for recurring to my own Siate, 
for assure the house [ do not mean it as in the 
slightest degree invidious. But, sir, Virginia has 
always been jealous of the exercise of the powers of 
this Government, and of the increase of Executive 
power. From time to time, she has raised her voice 
against it. Even while this constitution was under 
discussion in her convention, many of her patriotic 
sad distinguished sons resisted its adoption from 
jealousy of the overwhelming power and influence 
which it would impart to this Government, and the 
Execuiive branch of it. Henry, with the thunders 
of his eloquence, denounced the constitution as 
tending to absorb all power into this central Gov- 
ernment. Pass this bill, and you take the most im- 
portant step towards the tulfilment of his predic- 
tions. You at once, to use his language, arm the 
Government with the power of the “ sword and the 
purse; which, I fear, will ultimately prove too 
song for the liberties of the people. at might 
not an ambitious aspirant for despotic, uncontrolled, 
and unlimited power, nor do with such means in 
hishaads? Sir, if he wants money, he has only to 
demand it at the hands of its Keepers. If they re- 
fase, he has nothing to du bat to exercise his consti- 
\wuonal power of removal, and then every obstacle 
swithdrawn. And what security have we, that, 
it the course of time, some such man may not, in 
tie hour of popular iafaiuation and delusion, be 
elevated tothe Executive chair? None, sir; for 
history affords the important lesson, that every 
lyiant, who has ever overthrown the liberties of his 
country, has done it under the hollow professions 
ot the good of the people, and have often made the 
ople the deluded victims of their own destruction. 
(isenough for me to see this bill places in the 
handsof the Executive, powers which may be easi- 
ly perverted to the most dangerous purposes. T'o 
oppose it, although those who propose and those 
who advocate it, may not have, and I am sure en- 
lertain no such design. But, sir, one of the pana- 
ceas held out forthe dangers which I have adverted 
0, is the reduction of the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment to its actual economical wants. Sir, this 
measure has been often read to this body; yet, as 
often as it has been read, the expenditures of the 
overnment have as often departed to the true 
Principle of economy. From some cause or other 
or expenditures constantly increase. For these 
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exiravagancies in expenditures, Ido not hold Ex- 
ecutive responsible. I hold Congress responsible. 
It has almost uniformly appropriated largely beyond 
the Executive recommendations. Upon the sub- 
ject of appropriations, a large number of the 
friends of the late administration voted for appro- 
priations, at war with its opinions ; but whether 
sanctioned 43 the Executive or not, these ap- 
propriations have been, and will, I fear, continue 
to be made ; and the expenditure, of course, placed 
in the hands of the Executive, so that the effect is 
the same, as far as the question of patronage is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude this part of my argu- 
men., by referring to the following extract from 
Gen. Jackson’s message of December, 1835, in 
which he says: 

“IN THE REGULATIONS WHICH CONGRESS MAY PRESCRIBE 
RESPECTING THE CUSTODY OF THE PUBLIC MONEY, IT 1S DBSIRA- 
BLE THAT AS LITTLE DISCRETION AS MAY BS DEEMED CONSIS- 
TENC WITH THEIR SAFE KEEPING, SHOULD BE GIVEN T0 ExeEcu- 
TIVE AGENTS. Noone can be more deeply impressed than I 
atm with the soundness of the doctrine, which restrains and 
limits, by specific provisions, Executive discretion, as far as it 
can be done consistentiy with the preservation of its constitu 
tional character. In respect to the control orer the public 
money, this doctrine is peculiarly applicable.” 

In every word and every sentiment of which I 
most heartily coneur, and shall give earnest of my 
concurrence by voting against this scheme, which 
is directly at war with it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the message of the Presi- 
dent, and the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the dangerous political influence which 
a connexion between the Government and the 
banks may exert upon the integrity and liberties of 
the country, is urged as a reason for discontinuing 
the connexion which has existed from the founda- 
tion of the Government to the present hour. Sir, I 
am not only surprised at this reason, but the source 
from which it comes ; for, sir, practice disproves the 
danger, and itis directly at war with the opinions of 
the late Administration, and those previously ex- 
pressed by these high public officers. This argu- 
ment is directly at war with the argument of Gen. 
Jackson’s message of December, 1834, upon this 
subject, in which he says: 

“ The attention of Congress 1s earnestly invited to the regula- 
tion of the deposites in the State banks, by law. Although the 
joerg’ now exercised by the Executive department in this be- 

alf, is only such as was uniformly exerted through every ad. 
ministration from the origin of the Government up to the es- 
tablistiment of the preset Bank, yet it is one which is sue- 
ceptible of regulation by law; and, therefore, ought so to be 
regulated. The power of Congress to direct in what places 
the Treasurer shall keep the moneys in the Treasury, and to 
impose restrictions upon the Executive authority, in relation to 
their custody and removal, is unlimited; and is exercise will 
rather be courted than discouraged by those public officers and 
agents on whom rests the respousibility for their safety. L is 
desirab'e that as little power as possible should be left to the 
President or Secretary of the Treasury over those institutions ; 


which, being thus freed from Exccutive influence. and with. 
out a common head to direct their operations, would hare 
neither the temptation nor the ability to interfere in the po- 
litical conflicts of the country. Not deriving their charters 
from the national authorities, they would nerer hare those 
inducements to meddle in general clections, which have lea 
the Bank of the United Niates to agitate and convulse the 
country for upwards of two years" 

4Also, his message of December, 1835, in which 
he says: 

* By the use of the State banks, which do not derive their 
charters from the General Goverament, and are not controlled 
by its authority, if is ascertained thal the moneys of the 
United States can be collected and disiursed icithout loss or 
inconvenience, aut that all the wanis of the community, in 
relation to exchange and currency, are supplied as well as they 
ever have been befoce.” 

These sentiments were concurred in by the late 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, (Mr. Taney,) by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, of 1834, in their 
able reports; and by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury. I would now inquire what new devel- 
opments have transpired to change these decided 
and unequivocal vpinions? What political intrigue 
has the banks been engaged in? what electicis 
have they interfered with? what political influence 
have they atiempted to exercise ? and when? and 
has it been since the last session of. Congress? I 
know of none, and I have heard of none. If the 
opinion is merely speculative, then experience 
leads to an opposite conclusion. Mr. Chairman, 
let us simply refer to facts, and draw from them 
the most rational and direct conclusions; and every 
man must be convinced that this reason is not suf- 
ficient to justify a resort to the system now under 
consideration: the officers of the banks hold their 
place at the hands of the directory; the directory, 
of the stockholders; and the stockholders, at the 
hands of the State Governments. The bank offi- 
eers, directors, and stoekholders, none of them 
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hold their place at the discretion of the Federal 
Executive. The only influence, then, which the 
Executive can exercise over these institutions, will 
arise out of the profit which may be derived from 
the use of the public money, which may, from time 
to time, be deposited in their vaults: this profit, 
with but one or two exceptions, will not be sufli- 
cient to benefit the banks to hazard the displeasure 
of the State Governments—always overlooking 
their operations—and to draw them into any of the 
corrupt purposes of this Government. Under the 
system proposed, the tenure of al! the officers hold- 
ing the public money will be at the discretion of 
the President, without any counteracting influence 
whatever. Let any man, then, jadge where there 
is most danger of Executive influence, with the 
banks or the Executive officers. The response is 
not doubtful. 

The next objection which oceurs, to my mind, 
is, that the system proposed, will exert a hostile 
influence upon State institutions, and be subversive 
of State rights. Mr. Chairman, no member has 
intimated the idea, that, for a long period of time 
of war, the country can divest itself of a paper 
circulation ; if the soundness of the circulation is 
preserved, there must be some harmony of action. 
The natural war which paper wages against specie, 
and specie against paper, must be avoided. This 
bill, which strikes at the credit of the banks, by 
excluding their notes from payment of public dues, 
and thereby necessarily narrows the boundary of 
their circulation, and lessens their profits, will ne- 
cessarily produce a counteraciing policy on the 
part of the banks; that policy will be the resort to 
small note issues, for in this way alone can they 
drive specie out of circulation to enlarge their 
own, and thus add to the embarrassment of the 
eountry. But, Mr. Chairman, this is not the most 
serious objection to this bill: it will engender jeal- 
ousy and hostility,on the part of the States, towards 
the Federal Government, a state of things greatly 
to be deprecated, and pregnant with great evils to 
our institutions. Mr. Chairman, do you think that 
the States will be passive under the operation of a 
system which is so blighting to institutions created, 
nourished, and. matured by them; and to which 
they are so much indebted for their present flour- 
ishing condition, and their rapid march in science, 
wealth, internal improvements, and general pros- 
perity ? Will they see these means of their future 

rosperity sapped and destroyed? I think not. 
im this bill, and then arm this Government with 
the power of a bankrupt law, in relation to these 
banks, by which a board of commissioners, ap- 
pointed by Federal authority, may discontinue any 
of these institutions, and you at once place them at 
the mercy of this Government. This, sir, f cannor 
consent to do. 

Mr. Chairman, every State of the Union, I do 
not doubt, has some interest in the preservation of 
the credit of its banks. The State of Virginia 
has invested in stock, in her various banks, one 
million six hundred and seventy-two thousand dol- 
lars. They are the depositories of her internal 
improvement fund, und her fund for the education 
of the poor. Think you, Mr. Chairman, she will 
stand quietly by and see these banks discredited 
and impaired, to the hazard of these immense 
funds, and their successful employment, and sur- 
render her systems of improvement and education ? 
Ithink not. How gentlemen have arrived at the 
conclusion that the people generally are opposed to 
the banking institutions of the country, I am at a 
loss to discern. These institutions were all char- 
tered by the representatives of the people in their 
respective State legislatures—representatives who 
are annually elected, and whose conduct is strictly 
scrutinized. How many have been repudiated by 
the people for neon ene. banks? Few, very 
few. How many would obtain re-election after 
voting for their destruction? Not one, I dare be- 
lieve. This fact alone, sir, conclusively proves, 
that the people sustain these institutions, however 
much they may be disposed to correct, and no 
donbt will correct, abuses. Mr. Chairman, there 
is another aspect in which I view this subject as 
highly important, and which I am bound to consi- 
der. Sir, none of us can so far look into the vista 
of time as to see what even to-morrow may bring 
forth, although every feeling our hearts may linger 


4 this Union with the deepest filial regard 
sod solictude ; yet, on the tide of t and amidst 
the storm of events, it may be shivered into atoms, 


is prudent, at all times, to be prepared for events 
whic ; we rnost ardently deprecate, but which may, 
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by possibility, occur, To meet any contingency, 
ein. which coming events may produce, shou!d not 
the States strengthen theyr internal resourees, im- 
prove their strength, and cherish those institutions 
which might, in coming events, be indispensable to 
their safety! The States entertaining these views, 
will not be disposed to submit to any system which 
may impair their strength and dry up their resour- 
ces. Mr. Chairman, when in the progress of our 
history, [saw this Government claiming the con- 
$ ‘tutional power to charter a national bank, te con- 
struct a system of internal improvements within 
the jurisdiction of the States, and the power of tax- 
ing the country for tne protection of domestic man- 
afactures, my fears, that all the powers of Govern- 
ment would be concentrated into this great central 
power, were greatly aroused. But, Mr. Chairman, 
when the Government not only seeks to disconnect 
itself from these banks, and then, in the form of a 
bankrupt law, hold over them a power, which, in 
is exercise, may destroy every one of them, my 
jealousy is mcreased. Now, Mr. Chairman, I deny 
to this Government the power in this way to inter- 
fere with institutions charteied by the States, hay- 
ing the clear and decided constitutional authority 
todo so. Sir, can it be that this Government is in- 
vested with power to impair, or, in any way, em- 
barrass, the operations of the clear constitutional 
powers reserved tothe States? If it has, where is 
the limitation? What institution may it not reach}? 
what power may not be impaired? These views, 
Mr. Chairman, have brought my mind to the con- 
clusion, which many of the distinguished friends 
of the Administration formerly entertained, that 
this war upon the State banks 1s a war upon Stale 
rights. Ispeak of it as the tendency, not as the 
design of this proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Ways and 
Means have referred us to the examples of France 
and England as worthy of imitation in the re- 
ceipts, safe-keeping, and disbursements of their 
revenues, andto enlighten us upon this subject, 
have had a view of their systems printed and laid 
upon our desks. Sir, their systems are essentially 
ours, for in their whole tiscal operations the banks 
are the principal agénts. But, sir, I shall look to 
the monarchies wal despotisms of Europe for ex- 
amples in so regulating the fiscal agency of this 
Government as to secure the liberties ot the people 
and our free institutions. Sir, the actual custody 
of the public money in Europe by the governments, 
is accompanied with the employment of immense 
standing armies, who suppress and keep down 
liberal sentiments, and keep unbroken the fetters 
with which the oppressed people are bound down. 
Sir, it was left for republican America, for a free 
people, to devise a plan by which the public purse 
can be so kept as to be accessible to the Executive 
forall legal disbursements, and yet so withheld 
from its actual custody as to place it beyond the 
power of abuse. Such has been the effect of the 
system heretofore—such, I fear, will not be the 
effect of the proposed system if adopted. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, presented my objec- 
tions openly and fearlessly, and 7 my responsi- 
bility to my constituents. I may be mistaken, and 
time may expose the error; yet, sir, until the fal- 
lacy of these objections are made manifest, [ must 
respectfully to all with whom I differ, but firmly 
and decidedly oppose the plan recommended by 
the Executive. 1 

Having thus, Mr. Chairman, attempted to prove 
the safety and capacity of the State banks as fiscal 
and commercial agents, shown their present sol- 
vency, vindicated the propriety and necessity of 
their course in suspending specie payments, and 
urged my objections to the i Treasury scheme, 1 
will now offer to the committee a few brief remarks 
in support of the proposition which, by the kind 
indulgence of the house, I have had the honor of 
laying before it. 

The scheme which t have presented is substan- 
tialiy the “currency bill” which passed both 
houses of Congress at the late session of Congress 
and which was retained by the late President 
under the apprehension that its construction might 
require the intervention of the judiciary, on ae. 
count of some supposed ambiguity in its language. 
The substantial features of this bill, re wires the 
notes of all specie paying banks to be received 
in payment of the public revenues, whether 
derived from foreign importations, public latids, 


or any other source, and restricts any distinction, 


between different branches of the revenue. and for 
the purpose of enlarging the specie circulation of 


the country, by such agradualprocess as to prevent 
any shock in the business and commerce of the 
country. k provides that the notes of no specie 
Paying banks shall be received which shal] not im- 
mediately discontinue the issue and circulation of 
all notes under five dollars, and at given oceny 
thereafter, all notes under ten and twenty dollars. 
Italso provides for the continuance of sneh of the 
present deposite banks as are sound and in good 
credit, as depositorzes of the public money, upon 
the condition of affording such collateral security 
asthe Secretary of the Treasury, in the exercise 
of a sound discretion, may prescribe. This bill 
only presents the general features of a scheme 
which may be matured by amendments adapted to 
the present embarrassed and emergent condition of 
the countryt 

This bill also proposes a restrietion of the num- 

ber of State banks to be continued as depositories 
of the public money within such bounds as to make 
it their interest to adopt the measures of reform m 
the currency which experience has proved to be 
necessary for its extension, its credit, and its sownd- 
ness. This number will be in the diseretion of 
Congress. This plan had the countenance, and was 
recommended by the late administration, as well as 
by the present Secretary of the Treasury. It was 
earnestly and repeatedly nrged, and many of the 
States have adapted their legislatron to its princi- 
ples, and that there is now no jast cause for its 
abandonment—nor has the present state of things 
stripped it of any of its advantages or benefils. I 
think I have satisfactorily proved, unless it be ne- 
cessary to the correctness of the system, that bank- 
ing institutions should be infallible, and conducted 
by infalible men, which is unattainable. 

‘ In presenting this scheme, I have done it under 
the impression whibh seems generally to prevail, 
that the banking institutions of the country would 
not be abandoned, and that their notes, under those 
modifications and restrictions which experience 
might from time to time prove to be necessary, 
would constitute a material part of the currency 
of thecountry. If thisimpression be true, and notes 
of banks shall continue to constitute a material part 
of the enrrency of the country, I regard it as strict- 
lv proper, and indeed necessary, that the Federal 
Government should so regulate its actions in refer- 
ence to the currency, which the States, in the exer- 
cise of their sovereign rights, have thrown into eir- 
culation, as to give to it as much credit and sound- 
ness as possible, because by sucha course the inter- 
course between the States will be more regular, 
more uniform, more harmonious, more convenient, 
and more cordial. But it is said by some that Con- 
gress has no constitutional power to legitimatize 
bank notes so far as to compel the Government to 
receive them. Sir, this notion is of modern origin, 
and is opposed to the principles upon which this 
Government bas acted from almost its fonndation. 
It istrue this Government has no power to emit 
paper money; it can make nothing but metal “ mo- 
ney,” tor that is the standard of value of the world. 
But there is a material distinction between coining 
money and receiving public dues. I do not see any 
constitutional restriction upon the Government in 
receiving 2 promise to pay in a bank note, or in a 
merehani’s bond. Ido not doubt the power of the 
Government to receive its dues in any thing it may 
deem most expedient, and such has becn its eon- 
siant and undeviating practice. 

The bill which I have submitted, proposes also 
to enlarge the specie circulation of the country, by 
gradually retirmg the notes of smaller denomina- 
tion, and introducing in their stead a metallic cir- 
culation. This, sir, | propose step by step to do, 
until the metallic circulation shall be so enlarged, 
as to contine the material paper circulation to their 
legitimate sphere—commercial transictions. And, 
until the metallic bisis shall assume such a tela- 
tion to the paper circulation as to secure, with- 
out difficulty, the convertibility of the paper into 
specie. it is an admitted principle, that notes 
and coin of the same denomination will not 
cirenlate together. The superior value of the 
coin makes it a subject of commerce, and it 
always seeks distant employment, when there is a 
local and less valuable currency to supply ils local 
circulation. The plan which I propose, seeks to 
prevent this effect by restricting the circulation of 
notes to an amount above the denomination of any 
coin in cireulation, so as to that amount, to’ render 
coin indispensable; and if by the operation of this 
plan it shall be found expedient still farther to re- 
strict bank notes: it can be done by the aid of that 
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experience, which the progress of the plan wil 


fold, which will be @ sure guide to trath. in _ 
discussion of this subject, I shall not find it nea.” 


sary to do mach more than refer to the e 

: 5 ; Xperience 
of two of the most commercial nations of 4] 
world, Great Britain and France, and the opinion 
of some of the most distinguished statesmen an 
financiers of Great Britain and the United Se 
The Bank of England in 1793, became sepjoyu., 
and alarmingly embarrassed, on account of the 
immense reduetion of her bullion, and the heary 
demands of depositors, the result of which eae 
suspension of specie payments ; up to this time. the 
bank was not authorized to issue notes of Jess de. 
nomination than five pounds, to prevent driving 
from circulation coin of small denominations. Th. 
suspension was legalized by act of Parliamen, 
and the bank,to sapply the vaeuum created by 
the withdrawal from cireulation of smai} pay 
which had been exported to the continent Was 
authorized to issue notes of £1 and £2 denoin, 
nations. These notes were issued to a ayo 
amount, and eireniated to a great extent: jj, 
result was, what always will be, the expulsion 
from eircnlation of nearly all coins of the 
same denominations. Sueh werethe effects of t},). 
act in enlarging the issues of the paper medium o: 
England, and expelling its bullion, that after many 
efforts, in 1826, this law was repealed, and the ban): 
required in 1829, to restrict its paper to the issue ot 
£5 notes andover. The effect of this repeat, ho. 
been so to enlarge the specie, as to secure the con 
vertibility of the paper circulation. The Bank ¢; 
France is prohibited from issning notes below fiye 
hundred francs, about $93 of our money. This ban: 
was chartered in 1800, and the restriction imposed 
in 1804. From that time to the present, notwithstanc. 
ing the calamities of war, two invasions, and seyera| 
commercial revulsions, the currency of France has 
remained sound and uniform, and the paper of the 
bank in good credit. Austria and Russia, who ae 
making vigorons exertions to enlarge their com- 
merce, have adopted the Bank of France as a mode! 
for their imitation, and have incorporated bank: 
upon thesame principle. It would seem to me, tha: 
with such examples before us, there could be litile 
doubt of the correctness of the principle of the bil), 
which I propose. But, sir, I will add to this ev:- 
dence, by citing the opinions of some of the most 
distinguished statesmen and financers of Great Br.- 
tain, who were witnesses of the operation of the 
bank restriction in England, and its injurious effecis 
upon the currency of the country. ‘The celebrated 
Edmund Burke, among the last letters which he ever 
wrote, in one addressed to Mr. Canning, upon the 
subject of the issuing of small notes, said: “ Tell Mr 
Pitt, that if he eonsents to the issue of onz Porn» 
NOTES, he*wiil never see a guinea again.” Thi 
prophecy was well nigh being fulfilled, and was pro- 
bably only prevented from fulfilment by the repeal 
of the restriction. Mr. Huskisson,one of the pures: 
and one of the ablest of statesmen, and one of the 
most skilful financiers of thisor any other age, in 2 
speech delivered in Parliament, on the 15th day o1 
February, 1822, upon the agricultural distresses o! 
Great Britain, said: 

“In England it still formed a considerable part of our cirey 
lation, there being then no circulating paper under five, and ouly 
to ajsmall extent, under ten pounds. The first effec! of this 
restriction was, to add to the paper circulation by enlarged issues, 
not only from the national banks of England and Ireland, but 
also from all the ey banka. This addition conunved 
gradually to increase, and especially in the notes under tive 
pounds.” Every increase fur the first two or ‘hree years Was & 
diminution in the value of money, but not a depreciation 
Why? Because the gold left the country, as the paper becanic 
its substitute, and by this process, the exchanges were kepu at 
or near par. The effect of this exporiation of our coin W2 
every where .o lower the value of money, and by so doing, 
keep it upon a level with its dimmished value in this country 

“In the progress of this operation the United Kingdem wis 
d ained of all its gold. ‘There would, however, have been % 
real depreciation of the paper substituted in its stead, if, by 
impoeing proper limits upon the issues of that paper, the pa 
of exchange with foreign countries (which is necessarily ae 
alent with the standard of the gold coin in this country) >: 
been made the criterion of its vaine. But the issues of pap” 
not being confined within those limite, depreciation took place 

“'The consequence, therefore, of the bank restriction ¥** 
two-fold ;—first, a diminution in the value of money gener) 
but without depreciation : and secondly, a depreciation spec! 
superadded in this country, the degree of which, at any Phe 
ticular period was the difference between the standard an : 
market price of gold. By the first result, the price of — 
ittes, including of course ali the raw produetions of t aed 
was raised generally. the second, this general rise pot oo 
was carried still further in this Ceuntry, in proj ortion 10 the” 
preciation, The actual depreciation, therefore, @s ' that is 
the sole cause of the rise of prices (speaking now © is 
only in as far as it was influenced by changes in the va + 
money) during the war, 80 it cannot be taken as the mea: 
of the fall of prices since 1519, uniess we could have go! a 
the deprecietion without recalli.g in'o our own tise & pee 
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ich had been exported, or in any degree diminish- 
ud whe? in which ee had ees a substitute for 
tog Be yments. ‘That fall must be stil! greter, if, instead ef 
actca guid for circulavon here, the greatest part of it has 
smport ipdrawa from circulation in ether counties, to be buried 
been Win alis and cellars of the bank. The proportion ef the 

a ie prices generally during the war, and of fall since the 
ree! not in Kaglaad enly, but ia all other countries, from 
peace nenale operations, may be difficult to estimate; but it 
cnese be considerable ; and the more so, as other countries, as 
oe England, had also a depreciated paper, and have since 
wt avored wo replace it by 4 metallic currency. 

“Yn a speech delivered by him on the 10th day of 
february, OD the bank charter bill, he said: 

«tfthey wished fora proof ef the value of a steady, un- 

pangeable currency, they had it in the example of France. 
dl ame ountry had been twice invaded; twice had her capital 

_ taken poseession of; aad she had been compelled, in 1516 
od 1817, to pay large sums to foreign countries fer corn. But 
‘ohad a steady metallic curreacy ; and however such visiia- 
wins might bave effected the great—Lowever the extensive con- 
comet might have been injured or rnined—the great body of the 
walation remained unmolested. The storm which uprooted 
‘ne forest ee, had passed over without injuring the humble 
ved, and this was mainly to be attributed to the permanaat 
joing pon Which the Currency of the counuy had been placed. 
ifthe plan of his right honorable friend’ was carried into 
execution, he was satisfied it would have the effect of making 
we country banker @s sensitive on the suljeciof the exchanges, 
ayias watchfulefary unfaverable turn which night take piace 
them, as the Bank of England now was. He would carelully 
watch the circumstances which were calculated to triag gold 
rato, orsend it out Ol, the couatry ; and this caution being umely 
»npressed ~_ him, the danger would, ina measure, be passed. 
here would then be no fear of any agitation or convulsion in 
rye country, as the interest of every banker would compel kiin 
provide himself for any coming emergency ; in other words, 
every country banker would feel an equal interest with the Bank 
of England, in watchivg the state of the currency, aud guarding 
againet its Ructuauions. 

“off thea, it was necessary, fer the bestiuterests of the country, 
chat the currency should be established en a sound aad solid 
{qyndation, and that the country baol sshould be prevented from 
drawing the metallic currency out of the kingdom, by the issue 
of these small notes, the next question was—whether this was a 
proper ime for carrying the measure inte execution ?—-But be- 
fore he touched upon this, perhaps it would be proper that he 
jould make one preliminary observation respecting the country 
tanks. He was tar from being hostile te these banks. On the 
contrary, he thought they would be of great service to the coun- 
wy, provided they were placed under proper regulauions. He 
wished to save these bauks themselves from the consequences cf 
cheir own proceedings—from the liability of each to be ruined 
oy the failure of the others. But, to effect this, they must be 
prevented irom issuing paper, as low as the highest denomina 
ron of the metallic currency ef the country. They must not 
be permitted to issue their one-pound notes—cerresponding with 
che sovereiga—the highest denomination of metallic currency. 
Togive them the privilege of making such issues was, in fact, 
te permit them te assume the powers of the prerogative. Let 
them continue to issue Paper, and to extend an act upon their 
credit; but let them uet issue their small notes, and thereby 
weoch upon the prerogative.’”’ ya 

In the same debates these opinions were concur- 
redin by many other distinguished men, and finally 
prevailed. ‘This bill, as & before remarked, is in 
sirict accordance with the recommendations of the 
late President, Mr. ‘Taney, Mr. Weodbury, the 
Committee of Ways and Means of 1834 before 
referred to, and in fact was the leading policy of 
the late Administration. To prove this and supply 
arguments of more force and weight than I am 
9 . Pas 
capable of urging, I quote from General Jackson’s 
message of 1834.—Speaking upon this subject, he 
says: 

“Those institutions, [the State banks,] have already shown 
crenselves competent to purchase, and furnish domestic ex- 
change for the convenience af trade, at reasonable rates, and 
nol addowht is entertained thatin a short period, aut THE 
WANTS OP THE COUNTY IN BANK ACCOMMODATIONS AND EX- 
CRANGE, will be supplied as promptly and cheaply as they 
fave heretofore been by the Bank of the United States. If 
the several States shall beinduced gradually te reform their 
ounking systems, and prohibit the isswe of ALL SMALL NOTES, 
weshall,ina few years,have a currency as seund, and 18 
hutle liable to fluctuations, as any other commercialcountry.”” 

In his annual message of Deeember, 1835, Gen- 
eral Jackson said : 

“ Itis also ascertained, that instead of being necessarily made 
0 pr mete the evils of an unchecked paper system, the man- 
azementof the revenue can be made auxiliary to the reiorm 
which the legislatures of several of the States have already 
commenced in regard to the suppression of small bills; and 
which has only to be fostered by proper regulations en the part 
“| Congress, tosecure a practical return, to the extent roquired 
ter the security of the currency, to the constitutional medium. 
Severed from the Government as political engines, and not sus- 
ceptible of dangerous extension and combination, the State 
‘inks will not be tempted, nor will they have the power which 
we have seen exercised, to divert the public funds from the 
* t mate perenne ot the Government. The collection and 
custo ly of the revenue being, on the contrary, a source of credit 
to then, will increase the security which the States provide for 
@ fathful execution ef their trusts, by multiplyiny the scruu- 
tes to which their operations and acceunts will be subjected. 

U3 disposed, as we!l from interest as the obligations of their 
charters, it cannot be doubted that such conditions as Congress 
thay see fit to adopt respecting the deposites in these institutions, 
wth @ view to the gradual disuse af the small bills, will be 
cheerfully complied with ; and that we shall soon gain, in place 
othe Bank of the United States, a practical reform in the whole 
Paper system of the country. If, by this policy, we can ulti- 

nw witness the suppression ef all bank bills below twenty 
barges it is apparent that gold and silver will take their place, 
: become the principal circulating medium in the common 
siness of the farmers and mechanics of the country. The 
ATTALNMENT Of such a RESULT WILL FORM an cra in the history 


ofour country which will be dwelt upen with DELIGHT BY EVERY 
true friend of its Hberty and InpereNDENcE. It will lighten the 
great tax which our paper systen: fas so long collected from 
the earnings of laber, and do mere to revive and perpetuate 
these habits of economy and simplicity which are so congenial 
to the character ef republicans, than all die legrsiation which 
has yet been attempted.” ; 

This plan will so imperceptibly retrieve the pa- 
per and imtroduce the metallic circulation as to 
produce not the slightest shock or embarrassment 
in the commerce and business of the country, or 
reduc*«n in the value of property. Property, the 
value of which has been regulated by the present 
currency, will retain its existing standard, and the 
country gradually recever from its depressed and 
ruimous condition. 

it may be argued that the full excess of paper 
circulation will be kept up by the enlarged issues 
of notes of the larger denomination—this cannot be 
sa. The commerce and business of the country 
can only beara fixed amount of circulation—al! 
excesses must and will be reduced—a fixed amount 
of money can only be necessary to the commerce 
and business ofthe country. Of that fixed amount, 
as specie is enlarged so must paper be reduced, 
and as specie is feduced so must paper be enlarged, 
as the plan which I propose requires a mixed cir- 
culation of metal and paper; 1 propese to reach 
such a proportion of the metallic, as will make cer- 
tain the convertibility of paper into specie, which 
will always secure 2 sound currency. ‘These are 
the objects which I have in view, and I confidently 
believe the scheme which 1 have offered, will 
effect it. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill I firmly belaeve, with the 
aid of some provisions which may be attached to it, 
adapied to the present emergency, is well calculat- 
ed speedily to remove the embarrassments of the 
country. Sir, as I haveargued, confidence is ail that 
is necessary to enable the banks in a short tine to 
resume specie payments; this bill extends that con- 
fidence, holds out to them a strong inducement to 
resume, and promises a restoration of their fiscal 
agency on that resumption. This, sir, is better 
than ail your penalties and all your divorces. 

Mr. Chairman, I well know that te effect the ob- 
jects of reform which all desire, the aid of the State 
Governments must be invoked. This aid I do not 
doubt will be afforded, not only from considerations 
of patriotism, but of interest; for every State is 
deeply and importantly interested in securing a 
sound currency; both as relates to their own domes- 
tic concerns, and their commercial connection with 
the other States. They cannot flcurish—they can- 
not prosper without it, and this is a guarantee that 
as the errors in their systems develope themselves 
they will correct them. Sir, I do not doubt that 
thoy will perform their duty to themselves and to 
the nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard much play, and 
much emphasis upon the term diverce of Bank and 
State. 
abhorrence against the union of Church and State, 


out of which so much mischief to the lives and lib- | 


erties of mankind has grown, which the people of 
the United States So justly entertain. Sir, are not 
these institutions the very ercation of Government? 


Did net Governinent impartto them form, substance, | 


and action; and now we are to divorce the Govern- 
ment fromthem! {kuow, sir, that these institutions 
were created by the State Governments: yet, sir, 
unless all their powers are buried in the powers of 
thisGovernment, they were created by Governments 
havingthe power to dose. ‘This political connex- 
ion, so much desecrated and abhorred in these latter 
days, is as dangerous to the State Governments ; as 


to this: yet the State do not find it necessary to de- | 


stroy their banking institutions; and Iam sure, will 
defend them against the reckless war now waged 
against them. 
—you had as well talk of a divorce between man 
and wife, whilé they are indisposed to it. 

One word more in relation to the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks, to show the propriety 
and wisdom of the measure. When the suspen- 
sion took place, it was supposed by many, perhaps 
by most persons, that upon its being known in Eng- 
land, there would be an immediate prostration of 
the commercial credit of the United States, and, as 
a consequence, the destruction of the houses in Eng- 
land, commonly known by the name of the Ame- 
rican houses. But nosuch thing happened. Con- 
fidence was not diminished, but improved. They 
saw the thing at once in its true light—they saw it 
was a measure of relief to the merchants of the 
United States, which would give them time to gather 


It is calculated to call up those feelings of | 


Sir, thisterm diverce willnot take | 


| 












in their resources, and finally make good their pay- 
ments in England: whereas, ifthe severe pressure 


necessary to continue the payment of 
banks, had been kept on, they must have 


ie by the 
en ruined 


and through them the people whe were in debt.— 


This was a sound view of the subject. 
to this, the States continue te use them as de 


In addition 
sito~ 


ries, and to receive their notes in payment of their 


taxes. 
here? 


Why, then, should there be so much alarm 


Mr. Chairman, I admit that there are serious 


evils connected with our banking system. 


Ll admit 


that there are crying and grievous abuses, which 
require to be corrected ; and I will go as far as any 
man in applying the knife and cutting these abuses 


off. 


Nor, sir, am I disposed, in the shghtest degrec, 


tocountenance the refusa] of the banks to resume spe- 
cie payments in areasonable length of ime.J While 
the country may be disposed to endure this state of 
things as lung as it is necessary and proper, it will 
not—it ought not—to bear a wanton and unnecessary 


delay 


The foreign debt is rapidly exunguishing ; 


the elastic energy of the country is rapidly m- 
creasing, and overcoming all embarrassments; soon, 
very soon, all pretext will be removed for conun- 
uing the suspension, and the banks will merit the 
stern and withering rebuke of every patriot, if they 


persist in their refusal 


Sir, my course upon the 


present occasion is not dictated by any interest 
which I take for the banks, separate and apart from 
the people: I only Jook to their interest and their 
security, as connected with that of the people, so 


deeply involved with thei. 


J consider the interest 


and wellare of the people as deeply and materially 
concerned, and their prosperity endangered. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, presented to the com- 
mittee my views of this deep, this vital, this inter- 


esting question to this nation. 


I have exhibited the 


opinions entertained by the late Administration, 
and the}prominent friends of the present; and, having 
done so, confidently and fearlessly appeal to the 
American people, to determine whether [ deserve 
to be stigmatized as a traitor, or shot as a deserte? 
Sir, if an adherence to the opinions heretofore en- 
tertained by the friends of the Administration, not- 
withstanding they have abandoned them, is desertion, 
Iam guilty, and I will meet the fate which awaits 


me Without murmur. 


My opinions are unchanged, 


and no fear of personal consequences shall change 


them. 


My constituents are unchanged, so far as I 


have learned; at any event, they have not instructed 
me to vote contrary to my former opinions, and 
until they do I will vote against your sub-treasury 
scheme, in spite of Jenunciation, or any other con- 


sequence.which may follow. 


I regard that scheme 


as containing the elements of destruction to the 
purity of the Government, the rights of the States, 


and the liberties of the people. 


Sir, so obnoxious 


is it to,me, that al-hough there is no constitational 
objection in the way, I would infinitely prefer re- 


signing my seat here, to voung for it. 


I do not 


call into question the sincerity of gentlemen who 


have changed: but I 


protest, that because 1] cannot 


change also, I should be denounced. 

Mr. Chairman, if I am to be tried on a charge of 
desertion, the Administration shall pot judge me; 
its friends on this floer shall not judge me—J will 
be tried by my constituents alone—they know what 
opinions they sent me here to sustain—they know 
which I have deserted, and which I have main- 


tained. 


1 will meet them and let them pronounce 


the judgment; and if that judgment shall be, 
guilty, they alone shall be my executioners—to 
them, by their confidence, I came hereby their 


command I am ready to retire. 


justice I commit myself. 


Tothem and their 


I will say to them, that, 


Bound by no party’s arbitrary sway. 
Vil follow TrutH, wher’er it leads the way. 





APPENDIX. 


Comparative stalement of the condition of the Far- 
mers’ Bank of Virginia and Branches, on the \st 
and 8th days of June, 1837, and on the ist day of 


September, 1837. 


Bills discounted at— | 
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Oct. 1837. 


25th Consa....1st Sees. 


ing an aggregate decrease of $372,390, in the outstand- 
sae bills dbcouned between the Ist day of June and the lst day 
of September, 1837 


The specie on hand, on the ist September, 1837, 
was - - * * . . . 
On the 8th day of June, it was 
Showing an increase of specie 


The notes of other banks on hand, on Ist Septem- 
ber, 1837, was . ° : 


. 218,841 
On the 8th of June, 1837, they amounted to 


127,842 
90,999 


Showing an increase of 


The aggregate balances due by the other banks, 
was, on a September - . . : 
On the Sth June, they amounted to - 


45,074 
20,267 
24,807 


Showing an increase of 


The notes in circulation, on Ist September, 1837, 
were . . - . . 
The deposite money, at same time, was: 
individuals . . 
Treasurer of the United States 


2,196,604 


900,833 
118,173 
$3,215,610 
The fiabilities on Sth June, 1837, were: 
Notes in cireulation : 
Individual! deposites 
Treasurer of the United States 


$1,963,912 
1,500,076 
297,047 
(ae 3,761,065 


545,455 


Showing a diminished liability equal to 


The contingent fund, to cover losses, was, on Ist 
eptember - . . 
it was, on the Sth June 


369,771 
QT Al2 

oe enti 
92,369 


Increase 


The whole bad and doubtful debts, on Ist Septem- 
ber, 1837, were estimated as follows: 


At Richmond 
Norfolk 226,036 
Petersburg 6,100 
Lynchburg : . 0,000 
Fredericksburg 3,950 
Winchester - 17,526 
Danville 1,000 
324,010 
369,77) 


59,398 


In all - . . 
While the contingent fund is, as above stated 


From the foregoing, the following statement may be be made, 
showing the increased active means, and the diminished liabil- 
ties of the Bank, viz: 


Increase of specie - . 
of notes of other banks 
of debts due by other banks 
of contingent fund - ° 
Decrease of notes in circulation, &c 


$12,562 
90,999 
24.807 
92,366 
545,455 
776,192 


Making, in all 


Against which, the loan from the Commonwealth, under the 
nei uf 247% June, 1837, may be made an offset. 

Condition of the Boston banks, omitting Massachusetts, 
Pranklin,tand Lafayette Banks, at the close of business, Sep- 
tember 16, 1837, agreeably to returns made to the standing 
committees : 


Capital 
Circulation 
Individual deposite 
Specie . . 
Real estate - 
Amount of loan 


- $21,400,000 00 
1,938 326 00 
6,327,561 17 
1,048,348 00 

653,523 15 

33,359,510 93 


4 
General slate of the Bank of Virginia, on the 15th 
day of August, 1837. 


$7,764,968 77 
368,181 56 
303,565 25 
821,918 76 
426,429 76 
399,710 69 

9,780 85 
$10,094,555 64 


Loans and discounts 

Stocks 

Real estate : 

Due from other banks . . 
Specie - : . : ° 
Orher invesiments, (balances due from offices) | 
Expenses . . . 


$3,240,000 00 
590,387 40 
65,696 47 


Capital stock ; | 
Contingent fund - a 
Discounts received, profit and loss, &c | 
Deposite money, Tisasurer of the United 
States - . . $395,066 64 
Treasurer Commonwealth 181,908 33 
Other deposites - 1.373,879 55 | 


| 1950854 52 

Due other banks > 393.308 77 

Circulation . . : : 2.812.088 31 
Other liabilities, notes payable to Bank of the 
United States - - $279,252 &3 

Bond to Commonwealth 225,000 00 

Balances due to offices 437,967 29 

tia 1,042,220 17 


$10,094,555 64 


Making public officers depositories—Mr. Mason. 


Variations. 


| On Ist June, | On 15th Av. 
1837. gust, 1837. 


Loans and discounts $8,064,141 

Circulation - . 

Deposites 

Specie : . 

Tue to other banks 

Due from other | 
banke - : i 

Contingent fund,dis- 
counts received, 
and profit and loss 


€7,764,968 77| $299.173 45° 
2,812,088 31] 76.217 71t 
1,950,854 52| 410,860 08° 
426,429 76, 29953 57° 


428, 09 99 446,00 60t 


706,509 7 656,082 47} 50,427 123 
| 


“Reduced. tIncreased. 
tReduced, besides paying the dividend of July last, $97,200. 


{Since the statement of the Ist June, so far as the Presi- 
dent and Cashier are informed, nothing has been added to the 
bad and doubtful debt. The greater part of the increased sus- 
pended debt has been satisfactorily secured, and the residue is 
in a train of adjustment. 

A. ROBINSON, Jr., Cashier. 
City of Richmond, to wit: ' 

Oo this 21 day of September. 1837, Anthony Robinson, jr., 
Cashier of the Bank of Virginia, personally appeared before 
me, a Justice of the Peace for the said city, and made oath that 
the foregoing statement is truly compiled from the several 
statements returned from the different departments of the said 
Bank, according to the best of his knowledze. 

Given under my hand on the day and year aforesaid. 

EDWARD BAILEY, J. P. 


SPEECH OF MR. MASON, 
Or VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, October 11, 1837—On 
the bill imposing additional duties, as deposito- 
ries in certain cases, on public officers. 

The bill being under consideration, Mr. Mason 
said : 

Agreeing, as I most cordially do, in the several 
measures which have so far been presented by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, for the considera- 
tion of this House, it is with the utmost reluc- 
tance that lam now brought to differ with those 
with whom I have heretofore acted. 

This difference, however, I am _pieased to con- 
sider, is at least but one of mere expediency, and 
in itself contains nothing which should sever those 
who are united otherwise in the preservation and 
support of those great and leading principles, which 
actuate political parties. 

Differences of opinion necessarily pertain to de- 
liberation ; it is against the constitution of our na- 
ture that it should be otherwise ; intelligence, rea- 
son, and sound judgment, are alike hostile to entire 
unanimity, nor would our representative govern- 
ment be any thing more than a mere formal acqui- 
escence in the will of some ordained superior ; if 
the doctrine were allowed to hold, that party disci- 
pline exacts an unconsidered sanction to every 
measure, which brings a recommendation from the 
Executive chair. 

Suth is certainly not the spirit of our institu- 
tions ; nor should it be the spirit of any party that 
would act safely and wiscly, or even successfully, 
in the administration of the Government commit- 
ted to their charge. 

Having thus premised, I will proceed at once to 
state my objections to the bill under consideration. 

Those who have brought it in, address its claims 
to our favor, as a measure simply intended to pro- 
vide for the safe keeping of the public money. It 
is said that the former depositories, the State banks, 
having proved either inadequate to the duties re- 
quired, or unfaithful to the trust reposed in them 
in this branch of the public service, it is necessary 
that Government now should take care of its own 
interests ; and that this will be most effectually 
done by a return to what is called the legal cur- 
rency of the country, and by constituting certain 
fiscal officers of the Government the keepers as 
well as the disbursers of the public money. 

The machinery is certainly very simple, and if 
the only end to be attained were, in truth, the safe 
keeping of the public money, however I might dis- 
sent from the expectations of those who have plan- 
ned its operation, I could not see in it those insu- 
perable objections, which impel me now to remon- 
Strate against it. 

The evils, sir, which we are expected to remedy 
by some adequate law, lie far deeper in the public 
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mind than any alleged insecurity of the publ 

° ° 4 ic 
money—evils for which no remedy is Provided b 
this bill, but which will, in my judgment, be fastened 
upon the community by its passage—I mean the 
present degenerate condition of the currency. 

What is now the currency of the country? | 
ask not what onght to be, but what actually now 
is the sole currency ? the only medium having e 
changeable value, by which the business of ; E 
country is carried on? It consists entirely from 
one end of the confederacy to the other, of 
deemable bank paper ; every payment that is m 
every debt that is collected, every transactio 
every kind, whether large or small, into which 
money enters, is carried on and effected by paner 
that has been issued by the State banks, and which 
they no longer redeem with gold or silver. Thoxp 
metals have passed entirely out of circulation. 
they form no longer any portion of the money of 
the community; treating money as that only 
which, for the time being, serves as the symbol of 
exchange, of things having merchantable value. 

This condition of the currency, is the true and 
great evil of the times; it affects the people in their 
business, precisely and in the same manner as ;: 
affects the Government in the conduct of itsaffaiys. 
and there can be no remedy, at all adequate to re- 
lieve the Government from its embarrassments 
which shall not, at the same time, and to the saine 
extent, relieve the people from theirs. 

In considering this subject as I propose to do, it 
is unnecessary to go at large into an examination 
of the causes which have operated to bring about 
this state of things. I do not know that 1 am, nor 
do Tat all profess to be, equal to this duty. An 
yet, were [to attempt it, I should certainly differ 
very widely from those who trace these causes no 
farther than to a redundant issue of bank paper. 
That each issue has been to a great extent auxiliary 
to the present embarrassments, there can be no 
doubt. But it has been auxiliary only; and | 
freely admit, that in my very humbie judgment, a 
well founded objection to our banking system, lies 
in this very thing: that banks of discount, crgani- 
zed as our American banks are, yield the facilities 
of credit too readily and amply to the demands of 
trade, without a power of discrimination between 
such as arise from the extension, or accidental 
vigor of healthful commerce, and such as have 
their origin in a wild and gambling spirit of specu- 
lation. 

Commerce requires credit. From the day that 
men passed in their dealings beyond the first simple 
stages of barter, credit, in some form, entered into 
the affairs of trade. Its agency soon came to be 
understood, and the winds are not more active in 
circulating the common air, than credit now is, al! 
over the world, in circulating through every lan 
the productions of every soil. 

Trade and commerce then, becoming drunk with 
prosperity, have drawn too lavishly upon the credit 
offered them through the banks; or, if you will 
have it otherwise expressed, the expansible character 
of bank credit has offered too great temptations to 
commercial enterprise, and we are now suffering 
under the consequences of over-action, as well on 
the part of those who used this credit, as of those 
who gave it. : 

In this reasoning, I am borne out by the message 
of the President; he says—‘“ that our present con- 
dition is chiefly to be attributable to over-action 10 
all the departments of business; an over-action 
deriving, perhaps, its firstimpulses frum anteceden' 
causes, but stimulated to its destructive consequen- 
ces by excessive issues of bank paper, and by othe: 
facilities for the acquisition and enlargement 0! 
credit.” 


I have entered into the subject thus far. only thet 
I may invite you toamore enlarged view of the 
difficulties to be met than are presented when ovr 
inquiry is confined simply to a consideration of the 
safest custody that we can provide for that portion 
of the peopie’s money which is to pass into the 
public coffers. 


My great objections to the measures proposed | 
this bill are, that they are not at all commensura'’ 
with the exigencies of the times. They do 0! 
meet the real difficulty. The bill simply ordains 
that the Government, after a limited time, will ré- 
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ceive nothing bat gold and silver in payment of 
ublic dues, and will intrust its keeping to its own 
officers alone. Now, it there were a creative power 
nour law, if by this simple enactment the baak 
: could be driven out of circulation, back 

whence it came, and the precious metals substituted 
in sufficient quantities to meet the wants of society, 
gs well as the demands of the revenue, the chief 
ground of my opposition would be at once removed. 
| can well see, from the experience we have had of 
the evil tendencies of the banks tu excessive issues, 
(and such, at present, are my decided impressions, ) 
wat, whenever the curreney is placed in acondition 
to bear the tribute, the true policy of Government 
may be tound to be to exact its dues altogether in 
coin; and to withhold its revenue while resting 
netween its collection and its disbursement, from 
thease of the banks, as a fund to increase their 
discounts. My reasons for this I will give here- 
after, when treating of the proper position which 
the Government may ultimately assume toward the 
State banks. 

The bill is to operate upon the currency as it noiw 
i, for we have not only no guarantee that it will 

b:fuund in an improved condition at the end of 
twelve months, (the limited time,) but it is suscep- 
ble almost of demonstration, that one necessary 
consequence from the proposed law, will be to con- 
unue the currency in its present debased condition. 

The precious metals, all will agree, are now 
banished from cirew/ation. ‘They are in the country, 

[grant you, and in sufficient quantities, perhaps, 
to answer their accustomed duty of cwculating in 
those channels, below the reach of bank paper. 
But they no lenger pass from hand to hand as a 
medium of exchange. Their former exchangeable 
value has been converted, by the course of trade to 
which L have alluded, to a value exclusively market- 
able; and thus they have fallen back, and are en- 
tirely merged in the common and general mass of 
merchandise. Specie, whether in coin or in bullion, 
snow merchandise and not money; and those who 
require it for any purpose, must go into the market 
and buy it at market rates, as they would do any 
kind of merchandise whatever. How long, then, 
is this state of things to continue? How long will 
this marketable value attach, which detains the 
coin from its most appropriate function as current 
money ? And by what process can it be restored 
te cireulation ? : 

The answer to the two first inquiries is very sim- 
ple. Specie will continue to be merchandise, so 
long as there exists any demand for it greater than 
that which would invite, or retain it in circulation. 
ltwas driven out of circulation by the demand for 
exportation, after the business of the country had 
realized the fact, that our exports were insufficient 
to pay for our imports. The balance must be met, 
and the precious metals were called out of circu- 
lation to answer this new demand. It is a neces- 
sary and fundamental law of currency, that where 
vouhave two media, of which either answers all 
the purposes of exchange, andone of them, besides 
(nose purposes, will answer another purpose as a 
subject of trade, the latter will fly at once to meet 
the new demand, and leave the duties of cur- 
tency exclusively to its fellow. 

So it was between the paper and the specie, when, 
by the exigencies of trade, the latter was suddenly 
called off to meet the new demand created by the 
necessity in commerce, of extinguishing the balan- 
tes against our importers. There is no mystery in 
all this. Imports are to be paid for from those two 
solrces alone. By the produce and labor of the 
importing nation, cr by gold and silver ; and when- 
ever the former is found inadequate, the precious 
inetals inast make up the deficiency. 

Thus stood the country when the banks suspended 
the payment of specie. They had an agency, and 
alarge agency, I grant you,in bringing that ne- 
Cessity about; pampering, as they did, the pride of 
Sommerce. ‘They met ail its demands, honored all 
its drafis, as well in the rage for importation, as in 
those extravagant speculations to which the appa- 
rent prosperity of the age gave immediate birth. 
But the banks are not alone to blame in this. Itis 
= to the occasion, and will aid us in searching 

ut the true remedy against a recurrence, to admit, 
candidly and fairly, that the Government itself 
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Saw as little the mischiefs that would follow from 
the extension of their credit, as the banks did them- 
Selves. It is a part of the history of the times, and 
should be recorded on the same page, that when 
the deposites were given to the State banks, they 
were expressly instructed to make them the basis 
of new incentives to commercial enterprise. 

I do not speak this at all, sir, in the spirit of re- 
buke ; far, very far from it. 1 adduce it only to 
show that the Government itself, against whom, as 
some have said, the banks have committed the un- 
pardonable sin, was itself actively instigating them 
to that very extensivn, now so zealously condemned. 
How far the banks might have gone in extending 
their discounts, upon the immense deposite thus 
cast upon them, without this authoritative hint, 
none can easily tell. But it is fair and reasonable 
to infer, that this license in advance, did not pass 
unimproved. 

Having stated thus the actual condition of the 
currency, and briefly traced the causes which "have 
led to it, let us inquire next what will be the proba- 
ble operation of a law, that takes no account of its 
enfeebled state, but peremptorily demands, after a 
given day, that the entire revenue, amounting to 
some twenty millions of dollars per annum, shall 
be paid up in gold and silver. One necessary con- 
sequence, in my apyrehension, would be, effectually 
to place it out of the power of the banks to resume 
the payment of specie within any reasonable time. 
How can it be otherwise? They suspended pay- 
ment, because of the new demand for coin created 
by the exigencics of trade. They have not yet re- 
sumed, because although that demand has entirely 
diminished, as shown by the rate of foreign ex- 
change, yet there is still demand enough to warn 
them of the consequences of an attempted resump- 
tion, before the trade of the country is in a fit con- 
dition to bear it. Sir, the country is recovering fast 
from the violent and sudden convulsion into which 
it has been lately thrown. It cannot otherwise be, 
when we consider the immense resources of this 
vast continent, wielded, as they are, by a people 
whose industry and enterprise acknowledge no other 
limitthan the very bounds of theearth. Butthe Go- 
vernment must keep its hands off; time must be 
allowed for the system to re-act, before any new or 
additional pressure can be borne. 

If the necessities of circulation are not strong 
enough now to bring specie into general use, as 
part of the currency, because of the existing col- 
lateral demand in trade, does it not necessarily fol- 
low, that any new demand will have an additional 
effect in retarding that operation ? 

You create this new demand by the bill under 
consideration ; pass it, and you at once increase 
the premium that specie already bears over the or- 
dinary currency; you give it increased value in 
the market, to the extent of such new demand; 
and to that same extent, you postpone the day 
when it can return into use as a part of the circu- 
lating medium. Until that day comes, it is impos- 
sible for the banks to pay out specie upon their 
notes ; they nevercan do so, until fhe demand upon 
them is reduced to a naked demand for circulation. 
If Lam correct in this reasoning, the best that 
could be hoped for, under the proposed !aw, would 
be, that it should remain a dead letter upon the 
statute book. 

I think I have shown that we could have no re- 
turn to a circulation of specie under its auspices ; 
and, if this be so, do you believe, does any man 
believe, that the law could be carried into eftect ? 

What, sir, that the Government alone should be 
paid in silver and gold, while those who have 
the payments to make receive nothing but irre- 
deemable paper? How vain and idle it is to ex- 
pect any such thing. If, by any chance, or lucky 
accident, over-ruling those stern necessities to which 
all human affairs are subject, the exigency of the 
times should have passed by, before your policy 
begins, then it might thus chance-favored be that 
the schemé could be carried out. But it becomes 
us not to’ legislate upon such mmprobable contin- 
gencies. I want no better evidence of what the 
Government would be twelve months hence, under 
the operation of this law, than what is now daily 
passing before our eyes. There are, it is said, (and 
I presume with an approximation at least to the 
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truth,) now in this country eighty millions of dollars 
in coined metal. By the existing law, (as there is 
no bank paper convertible into specie,) Govern- 
ment can now receive nothing but coin in payment 
of any part of its revenue. lask confidently, is 
any part of that revenue so paid? With all this 
abundance of the precious metals, fully three times 
as muchas we have had at any former period, 
do we not all know, that none whatever is paid 
into the Treasury from any source of revenue. | 
mean none, when compared even with the lowest 
necessity of the public service. The mint, it is 
true, does furnish a small supply, barely sufficient, 
if at all, te meet those demands, which coin alone 
will satisfy. But this does not come in any shape 
of revenue; far from it. Itis purchased by Go- 
vernment, at market rates, and a premium paid 
upon every dollar that is brought in. Such is the 
present state of things, uncer the operation of a 
hard money law, while the only money of the 
country js in irredeemable paper ; and such must 
ever continue to be your condition, under the ope- 
ration of any laws that you may pass, so long as 
the money which you require is banished, by what- 
ever cause, from the channels of circulation. 

I lay down, then, this position, and defy ans 
refutation. That the Government must, as a per- 
manent necessity, deal in that currency in which the 
people deal ; it is the law of its creation, and insep- 
arable from its condition, It must receive what 
the people receive, and pay what they pay; a ne- 


. cessity from which Government cannot escape if it 


would; and ought not, if it could. 

I speak of this as a permanent necessity, distin- 
guished from the necessities of immediate want. 
ltis struggling now against this very want, and 
precisely as any large capitalist might equally do, 
by using the resources of its credit to supply the 
temporary absence of revenue. Have we not just 
passed a law, authorizing an issue of ten millions 
of treasury paper, for this very purpose? I mean 
for the single purpose of reserving the Government 
from the necessity of coming down at once to the 
irredeemable paper of tbe banks. And this only 
to answer the present emergency ; for it will cer- 
tainly follow, unless that medium can be restored, 
in which alone the Government is allowed to deal, 
that we must issne at least ten millions more, be- 
fore we return home from the ensuing session. 
Sir, I went cordially with you in this use of Go- 
vernment credit ; and I will do so again should the 
emergency continue. But I tell you fairly and 
candidly, and I tell the people, too, that this treasurv 
issue is all that saves the Government now from 
coming down at once to bank paper. I say this, 
sir, because your revenue laws, exacting gold ani 
silver, are not and cannol be enforced. If youcollect 
any revenue, it can only be in that very paper, be- 
cause there is nothing else to pay with. 

Suppose, then, your law passed, and the cur- 
rency remain, as under such policy it inevitably 
must, in the condition that it now is; what are you 
todo? If you could enforce the law then, I ask 
why do you not do so new ? 

Why do you not now compel your debtors to go 
into market and buy specie, in order to replenish 
the treasury? So far from this, we have a bill now 
before us, and which it is admitted on all hands 
must pass, to save the Secretary from the necessity 
of so idle an attempt. With more than four mil- 
lions of dollars now due in New York alone, so 
far from exacung payment, we are about to give 
further time on all bonds due, and to become due, 
between this time and the next session of Con- 
gress. 

I say, then, confidently, pass what law you may, 
youcannot have your revenues paid in specie, so 
long as it remainsat a premium; and that the very 
first effect of this law, by creating a new demand, 
would be to increase the premium, and thus render 
permanent the very exigencies to which your legis- 
lation is now actually yielding. 

But take another view of the subject. Suppose 
the law carried out, what then would follow? The 
importer, besides all other charges for freight, in- 
surance, duties, &c., is required to pay five or ten per 
centum fcr specie to pay the duties. Certainly this 
latter would be added to the price of the eommo- 
dity ; and thus the whole effect of your policy 
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would be to tax the people to this extent, in order 
that Government might deal jn gold, while they 
were left to struggle on, unaided, against all the 
ills of worthless paper money. ; 

My view of the subject, then, is, that by passing 
this law now, you postpone to an indefinite period, 
the resumption of specie payments by the State 
banks ; that until they do resume, the law must be 
inoperative, and the treasury supplied by loans; 
or, if enforced, besides creating a new and heavy 
tax upon all foreign merchandise, the sole effect 
will be to enrich the office-holders, and all who 
feed upon the public crib, at the expense of the 
rest of the community. I know, sir, that this last 
objection has been scouted as mere slang, as part 
of @ mere “ rabble,” and unworthy of notice. But 
I tell you it has never been met, and that it cannot be 
overthrown. I do not believe (and that disbelief is 
founded on the experience of the present day) that 
such a law could be carried out. Butif it were, 
the host of Government dependants would grow 
rich under it. They would have money worth 
five or ten dollars more in the hundred, than the 
money used by the people ; and the people would be 
taxed to the extent of this five or ten dollars in the 
hundred, to furnish the former with the better cur- 
rency. 

Now, sir, in all this, my sympathies are with the 
tax payers, and not with the tax gatherers. I go 
for the interest of those who are to pay, and not 
for those who are to receive. I cannot agree to 
any poliey which might, and I believe would, lead 
to these results. It is unwise, unjust, and unne- 
cessary ; and it could not, and ought not, to stand 
one day after those results are ascertained. 

I may express myself strongly, but I do not 
mean to dosoharshly. I see mischief and disaster 
without end, in any attempt to legislate now, as 
you would have us do by this bill; and it is to 
save ourselves from utter defeat and shame, that I 
beg you to pause with me, and consider the conse- 
quences of such an attempt. 

Let me, before leaving this part of the subject, 
present another view, which, tomy mind, increases 
the difficulties to be encountered by the proposed 
law. Ihave, so far, considered only the demand 
arising under the accruing revenue, as that which 
is to retard the resumption of specie payment. But 
the revenue in arrear, that of which we are to post- 
pone the payment, will come heavily in aid, to in- 
crease this demand, at the very outset of the new 
law ; to what extent we do not as yet very certainly 
know, but reasoning from what we do know, the 
promise is sufficiently appalling. The duty bonds 
to be postponed, amount in New York alone to more 
than 7,000,000 dollars, computed to January next, 
and, including the other cities, to more than 
10,000,000 dollars, constituting, to such extent, 
whatever it may be, an obstacle at the outset, over 
and above what is to be encountered in its ordinary 
course. 

I have heard it said, however, that this very de- 
mand to be created under the law, will have the 





effect of bringing in specie to meet it; and thus it | 


is alleged that the demand will occasion the sup- 
ply. Ido not deny this, in the least degree. There 
is nothing more certain in every branch of political 
economy, than that there will be asupply for the 
demand. But regard for one instant only what 
this demand is, and the fallacy of the reasoning 
will appear atonce. It is a market demand which 
is to produce this supply. It is an increase only 
of the same demand, which has already banished 
coin from circulation ; now it is purchased for ex- 
portation, then it will be purchased for Govern- 
ment, and the effect will be precisely the same in 
both cases. To give a marketable value to specie 
as merchandise, in lieu of the exchangeable value 
which it would otherwise have as money. None 
will pretend that, because Government will pay it 
out again, it will thereby circulate, unless they can 
find the term circulation fully satisfied in a constant 
round from the custom house to the broker, and 
from the broker to the custom house. 

If it be true, then, that Government cannot com- 
mand the precious meta's through its revenue, 
until they return back to circulation, the inquiry 
remains to be answered, how that end is to be at- 
tained? I would -answer first, it will be attained 
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even before a very long time, if matters are allowed 
to remain, as far as Government is concerned, pre- 
cisely where they now are. 

Let us keep our hands off, and the banks will 
resume as speedily as reviving trade will allow ; 
within that period I will not profess to answer: but 
their course of dealing since the suspension, evinces 
the strongest purpose to do so, at the earliest prac- 
ticable day. The Secretary of the Treasury tells 
us, in his report, that since the suspension of specie 
payment, “the policy pursued by most of them, has 
been favorable to an early discharge of their engage- 
ments to the Treasury and toa resumption of specie 
payments.” And aguin, in proot of that position, 
he says, speaking of the deposite banks, that “ since 
the Ist of May, their discounts, as a whole, have 
been reduced about $20,388,776 ; their circulation 
$4,991,791 ; and their public deposites $15,607,316, 
while their specie has diminished less than $3,000,- 
000.” Such is the encouraging account which the 
Secretary himself gives us, of these institutions. 
We have already seen the great reduction in ex- 
change since our session began, evidencing the 
rapid extinguishment of the foreign debt, and the 
effects manifested by the approaching market for 
the southern staples. Even the presentation of the 
bill for an issue of Treasury paper, had an effect, 
in bringing down exchange. Putting all these 
things together, we may safely argue, that the evil 
day is passing by; and allthatI urge upon you is, 
to keep hands off, and let very well alone. 

The resolution of 1816, now in full force, had 
the effect, at that day, of bringing about a general 
resumption of specie payment by the banks. It 
willdo so again, if its operation be unaffected. I 
have shown you already the promise under it. 
But the bill proposes to repeal that resolution, as 
the first step in the policy of the new law. ‘Then, 
the attitude of Government towards these institu- 
tions was one of encouragement and confidence. 
It offered inducements to them to resume, and in- 
vited back the confidence of the community. The 
wisdom of that policy was manifested by the result. 
Now, the very reverse is to be attempted; in lieu 
of confidence, we present discredit ; for encourage- 
ment, menaced destruction. I need not add, that 
the same end cannot be vbtained by such opposite 
means. 


But again, sir, there is in this bill an entire de- 
parture from the great and leading principles of 
the administration, on the subject of the currency. 
It looks no farther than to a supply of specie for 
the Government and its dependants. There is no 
account taken of the more important object, of in- 
fusing specie into circulation for the common use 
of the people. Then, the great effort was to en- 
large the specie basis, by the suppression of small 
notes. The Guvernment, as the greatest creditor 
of the banks, sought to effect this by the centrol 
incident to its large deposite. The banks were en- 
couraged in every way to co-operate; and the 
States were appealed to for their aid in the com- 
mon duty of a reform in the currency, 


Many of them, where there was a bank issue 
under five dollars, met the appeal at once, by a 
direct prohibition to that extent. 

But the State of Virginia went farther. She 
had long since realized the benetiis of a specie cir- 
culation below five dollars, by a prohibition of all 
paper under that amount; and on the very first 
occasion when the charters of her banks would be 
reached, so recently as during the last winter, the 
prohibition was extended to ten dollars, and to take 
effect at an early day. 

These were the measures then contemplated for 
the improvement of the currency, and begun to be 
carried out by the powerful aid of State legislation. 
Why are they to be abandoned now?. It was ad- 
mitted then, and it is beyond all question true, that 
specie, either in gold or silver, will.not circulate 
by the side of paper. If expenence of this were 
wanting, it is abundant in Virginia, in reference to 
small notes; as soon as they were expelled by her 
law, silver took their place. And there is no doubt 
that if her policy could be carried out, by the ex- 
pulsion of all paper under twenty dollars, that gold 
would flow at once into the vacantchannels. All 
this can yet be done, by a simple adherence to the 
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original plan. Batyonr policy is in utter disregar 
of all such intent. 

The great forcing process now in contemplation 
will work the very reverse of what was then «, 
strenuously urged. It will put all our ad § 
dreams to flight, of the halcyon days of hard 
ney, and the States will be compelled, from x 
necessity, to license once more the very lowe: 
issue of bank paper. Seeing these things, as. ; 
clearly do in prospect, under the operation of the 
prodosed law, { can have no chvice but to raise ro 
voice against it. ; J 

As to so much of the bill as constitutes the col. 
lectors of the revenue, with the mint and jn 
branches, depositories of the public money, | hay, 
but little to say. It is certainly subject to tare 
strong objections, not the least of which js. ), 
very great increase of patronage to which jt nee 
give rise; and a patronage of the most dangeron, 
influence, as being so immediately connected with 
the public money. Neither is this objection a: all 
answered, when it is said that the patronage w \ 
be less than that exercised in the intercourse be. 
tween the Government and the deposite banks: be. 
ciuse, by the simple substitute of a special for , 
general deposite, all patronage will be at ones 
taken away; and on the score of safety, the dir. 
ference is incalculable. 

Whether I regard, then, the pernicious inQuence 
which this bill must exercise upon the currency, j; 
now enacted into law, or the inadequacy of ,: 
provisions for the safe-keeping of the money, I an 
equally constrained to withhold my assent. In the 
first aspect, it has never been submitted to th 
country, and has had very little consideration here. 
The innovation is too great, the transition too vio. 
lent, from all previous usage, to be thus suddenly 
met. 

The people are too deeply interested in the con. 
sequences which may follow, to have this usage 
changed, without the most matured consideration 
For myself, sir, I want togo home from this whole 
subject, reinfecta. It is a new proposition, pre- 
sented, for the first time, in an imposing form by 
the late message, and, before adopted, should be 
well and thoroughly canvassed before the country 
The President himself, in proposing it, invites, and 
the subject is well worthy of, the fullest delibera- 
tion. 

Let it be discussed, then, as it will be, and as a!! 
great public measures ought to be, by the peopl 
themselves in their primary assemblies, and 
through the press, before it is enacted into law. 

No inconvenience can possibly arise from thy 
postponement; first, because the time must reces- 
sarily be short, as Congress will be again in ses- 
sion, within six weeks from the adjournment. And, 
secondly, because the whole system proposed is now 
under the late orders of the treasury, in as full ani 
complete operation, as tf specially ordained by the law 
under consideration. ‘The Secretary has already 
adopted it, in the exigency of the occasion, under 
the discretion given to him, by the law organizing 
the Treasury Department. There is no vccaston, 
then, for this great haste, and there is every reas(n 
why we should forbear. 

We are told, however, by an honorable membe: 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens ) that by ou 
opposition to the present bill, we are strengtheninz 
the interest of that party which seeks the re-estab- 
lishment of a national bank. This suggestion, si! 
has come from a very remarkable quarter. I ¢: 
not allude now to the member from Carolina, bu! 
to a distinguished statesman from the same Stal’, 
in the other wing of the Capitol. ‘The sub-treas:- 
ries, it is said, must be ordained at once, as the only 
safeguard against the restoration of a great Na 
tional banking institution; and this ratiocination 
seems to be thrown out as a’ sort of bugbear, ' 
frighten us into instant submission. 

Sir, in my humble sphere at home, or in the 
halls of our State legislature, my opinions on the 
subject of a federal bank, need no new confession 
I have ever been an uncompromising foe to any 
such institution. I believe the existence of suc’! 
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frm that opposition, I entertain no doubt whatever, 

:ithas no sanction, either in the spirit or the 
- of the constitution. Strongly committed, 
= to such opinions, and having uniformly acted 
ea them in every time of trial; in the removal 
- the deposites, through the panic era, and the 
Executive velo, 1am not to be freightened from 
what | have taken as the path of duty, by the new 
porn fears, even of se distinguished a proselyte. 

| distrust the quarter, sir, whence the denuncia- 
yon comes. I have no confidence in that counsel 
which springs from the zeal of recent conversion— 
opinions that are hastily taken up, are as speedily 
iaid aside, and are worthy of no reliance whatever. 

No, sir, in my humble judgment the danger of 
recurrence tO a national bank, is to be looked for 
in the very Opposite quarter. In the immature con- 
ception and hurried execution of this sub-treasury 
heme. do not mean to predict it, because I 
ould not be uyderstood as disparaging the judg- 
meat of those who confide more readily than I do. 
But suppose they should fail, suppose it should be 
found impracticable to carry out the new scheme, 
that} the currency should grow worse; that bank 
paper should continue irredeemable : and the peo- 

ie become wearied out, with your rigid exaction 
of coin from them, while nothing but paper is paid 
to them. Iask you, and I putit to the serious con- 
gderation of the country, what remedy would then 
be found? You could not fall back upon the State 
hanks. ‘They had just been divorced, and common 
decency would forbid the newespousal. Where then 
would you find refuge? Why, sir, as was done 
once before, in the arms of a national bank, and 
no where else. 

[am not at al! answered in the objections thus 
advanced, when I am told that my apprehensions 
of this failure are without foundation. You relied 
as confidently when the public money was trans- 
ferred to the State banks, that they would not fail. 
Every official report and every state paper was re- 
plete with their commendation. We were told that 
they were equal to every emergency, in the fiscal 
operations of the Government, and furnished its 
best and safest reliance. And yet, within two 
short years, the whole system is denounced as an 
entire failure. What better assurance can you 
give us now, than you offered then? 

Why may not your new scheme fail? I believe 
thatit must, inevitably must, if attempted now. 
And when it does fail [can imagine no possible 
resource left, but that which our new convert so 
earnestly deprecates. I pray you to excuse me, 
then, if 1 do not see with his eyes. 

Sir, in attempting these sub-treasuries now, the 
Government, if 1 may so express it, is retreating to 
the CITADEL at once, in the great battle with a na- 
tonal bank. I see nothing but danger in the at- 
lempt—opinions differ amongst your best and 
ablest advisers, whether you can now make the 
position good ; and if you do not, there is no escape, 
ho choice, but in unconditional] surrender. 

One word more, sir, to the honorable member 
from South Carolina, and to those to whom this 
portion of his address is directed. I understand 
him as making an appeal to the democrats of the 
horth, to rally around this sub-treasury scheme, as 
heir surest and safest protection against the op- 
pression of northern capitalists. He tells them 
hat they are looked upon as the natural allies of 
the south, because their labor holds the same posi- 
lion to capital in their country, that our slaves hold 
lo their owners at the south. 

How these northern democrats may relish the 
doctrines of their new ally, I need venture no pre- 
diction, I doubt whether they can be brought to 
rally around the standard of a leader, who denies 
them any place, even in the common scale of hu- 
manity. 

ls it upon principles such as these, that the 
northern democracy is invoked to lend their aid to 
the measures contemplated by this bill? These 
are they, I presume, who are appealed to in the 
oceasional addresses of certain newspapers, as the 

mocracy of numbers,” contradistinguished we 
find now from any democracy of MeEn—who hold no 
Place in the thinking, acting part of the community, 
Ut are classed as mere dead weight, to be thrown 
a will into either scale of the politica! balance. 
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If there be any such party in our favored land, 
I thank Heaven that it is unknown in the quarter 
of the country from whence | come. We have 
there, sir, I am prond to say, as honest and sturdy 
a race of democrats as ever the sun shone upon. 
Of intelligent, thinking, independent, and free men ; 
each doing and acting for himself in all questions 
ot public interest. Having perfect equality of 
right, and participating to the fullest extent of a 
free citizen, in the direction and control of all pub- 
lic affairs. 

This, sir, is the character of the democracy with 
which I am familiar ; nor | apprehend are our true 
northern democrats of a texture any whit inferior. 
But I desire my constituents at least to know to 
what sort of democracy the merits of this bill are 
addressed by its friends. Not to intelligent and 
thinking men, but to a class who are counted 
only by their numbers, and are estimated to have 
no influence in public affairs, save as a mass, 
holding a certain position toward capital. 

(Mr. Pickens here asked the floor, and was-un- 
derstood to say, that he did not lay down the pro- 
position as broadly as was stated by Mr. Mason. 
He meant only to say, that the tendency of the in- 
stitutions at the north was to organize capital, and 
to make labor tributary to it; and unless such ten- 
dency were checked, would finally reduce labor 
there to a state of vassalage. ] 

Having thus given my objections to the passage 
of any law at this time, which has not for one of 
its principal objects a reformation of the currency, 
or, [ should more properly say, which will not by 
is operation, lead back the banks to a resumption 
of payment, | proceed briefly to suggest what my 
opinions are of the ultimate attitude which the 
Government should assume towards these institu- 
tions. Ihave no expectation or belief, notwith- 
standing the cry which has been raised against the 
banks, through the press and otherwise, that by any 
action of this Government these institutions can be 
destroyed. It is not in your power to do so, sir, if 
yon would; and, if attempted by any means, direct 
or indirect, every effort that you could make, would 
eventnate in defeat. They are created by ‘the 
Statres—are incorporated, and have life given to 
them by their separate Jaw—for their being they 
lean upon the Srates, and are as entirely indepen- 
dent of you, as you can ever become of them. 
Most of the States have a large moneyed interest 
in their stock, and participate largely in their man- 
agement by the immediate appointment of direc- 


Virginia has an immense fund invested in* her 
banks, the income from which is appropriated to 
education, to internal improvement, and to other 
favorite objects of her State policy. Besides all 
which, the banks of each State furnish to each the 
entire paper circulation within its borders—a source 
of proft in which the States themselves largely 
parte pate. For good or for ill then, these banks 
are so Closely interwoven now, in all their relations 
with State interests, that they cannot be eradicated, 
even by the power upon which they depend for ex- 
istence. 

They enter largely into, and infinence to a great 
extent, all the elements which affect the trade of 
the country ; and thus, whether you are connecte d 
with, or divorced from them, whenever trade 
or the course of exchange (in which they largely 
deal) is deranged or injured, your finances will be 
immediately affected. You may be divorced from 
them a mensa, and a vinculis, and should a period 
ever occur again, when there is a general suspen- 
sion of specie payment, your treasury will stop 
payment in unison with the banks, precisely as it 
has done now; and the only difference between you 
will be, that they will stop payment as a measure 
of precaution, and you from necessity. 

I siy, then, emphatically, that the presert embar- 
rassed condition of the treasury is not owing to its 
connexion with the banks. You have not now 
money enough to the credit of the Government, in 
all the b&nks north of the Potomac put together, 
(the quarter where the principal revenue is col- 
lected,) to carry on the Government for two weeks. 
The treasury is without money ; not because the 
banks have stopped payment, but because its sup- 
plies are cut off. Its revenue is stagnant in the 
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hands of its debtors, and not in the vaults of the 
banks. There is money enough due to you, but 
you can’t get it in, and so itis precisely with the 
banks. ‘You and they are both obliged, being op- 
erated upon by the same causes, to givé time to 
your debtors, and to wait for the reaction of trade, 
the revival of commerce, before you can again get 
afloat. 

Neither is this reasoning at all weakened by the 
fact, that you have some five or six millions yet on 
deposite, in the southera and western States, which 
is styled “unavailable’—meaning that you can’t 
command it for use. You can’t command it, simply 
because you have no use for it in the place where it 
is. In the northern and eastern States, where you had 
use for money, you have withdrawn it rapidly siace 
the suspension, and so you would have done, from 
those south and west, could youn have used the 
money at the place where it was. Suppose then, 
that this money, instead of being on deposite in the 
banks, was locked up in sub-treasuries in gold and 
silver. Five or six millions of bullion, is too large 
a sum to be suddenly transferred from one quarte: 
of the country to the other, without producing very 
serious effec!s upon the trade and business of those 
places whence it is taken ; and yet you would have 
no other resource whatever, in order to make ut 
“availabie,” but to bring it away in bulk, trans- 
porting itat heavy cost across the country, from 
the place where it was collected to the place where 
it was wanted. 

You could not command a dollar by means of 
exchange , for the very causes that now make your 
deposite * unavailable” there, has run up exchange 
to rather more than the expenses of transportation. 
And thus that whole fund, even if now in gold and 
silver, ahd in sub-treasuries, to boot, would be just 
as unavailable to Government, in_ the present con- 
dition of the country, as their deposite is, in the 
banks mentioned. Government would not ai- 
tempt to bring away the metal. The country 
would not allow itself to be thus draimed—or ii 11 
were done, the very operatiun would open the peo 
ple’s eyes to the working of the machinery, and al! 
would cry out against it. No, sir, if this whole 
* wnavailable fund” in the south and west, were 
now locked up there in gold and silver, sooner than 
encounter the cost and risk of transportation, and 
the clamor that would be raised against it in those 
States, we should go quietly te work, as we are 
now doing, and issue treasury notes to answer in its 
place, until the restoration of trade to its accus- 
tomed channels would allow its being made avail- 
able, by the use of bills of exchange. 

Treating the banks, then, as they certainly are, 
institutions dependant for their being upon the 
States alone, and yet exercising so important an 
influence upon the trade and business of the coun- 
try, it becomes us next to inquire what is the best 
and safest relation in which the Government can 
place itself towa'd them, to avoid, as far as may 
be, a recurrence of the evils under which we now 
labor. 

In the first place, I see no prior necessity, either 
as regards the welfare of the Government or the 
banks, for any connexion between them whatso- 
ever. A sudden and violent separation, such as 1s 
contemplated by this bill, 1 have already said, 
would, in my judgment, be impracticable in the 
present condition of the country. I believe the 
transition (from the state of things which such a 
“divorce” would create,) would be a nativnal bank, 
‘as inevitably as from anarchy and confusion, a 
people always seek relief in despotism. 

The process of separation must be gradual afte: 
itis commenced. And its commencement must 
await the entire recovery of trade, accompanied as 
such tecovery will be, by a sound and healthful 
currency ; that i$ to say, a currency, so far as it is 
paper, convertible in'o specie at will. 

The Government may, 1 think, under such cir- 
cumstances, and zt such time, confine ils receipts 
to gold and silver; and withhold its revenue while 
resting between collection and disbursement, from 
all use, whether of banks or others. 

lam aware that strong objections hold to keep- 
ing so much money idle, as wonld remain perma- 
nentiy on hand, under any system that may he 
adopted. But my decided impression is, beverthe- 
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exs, that the patronage and political influences, 
with which its use by these corporations must be 
attended, together with the great incentive which it 
offers to overdealing, are objections far stronger. 
And from such inaction of the public money, I 
should look for another great practical good. It 
would invite, in the most urgent manner, asa fixed 
policy, a scale of revenue reduced to the lowest 
standard of the most economical administration. 

And again by confining its receipts to gold and 
silver, the collection of the revenue would exer- 
cise a salutary control over the issue of the State 
banks. It would do so, by presenting at their 
doors, to the extent of that demand, always an in- 
exorable creditor; a curb sadly wanted by the 
banks in their late career. The receipt by Gov- 
ernment of gold and silver only, after the paper 
medinm becomes freely and immediately converti- 

ble iato coin, presents nothing mconsistent with the 
position that Government must deal in the same 
currency in which the people deal, because coin, 
and paper, immediately convertible, are substantially 
the same. 

But | can see ne advantage, and on the contrary, 
a fruitful source of mischief, in making Govern- 
merit officers the keepers of the cash. Place about 
them what guards you may, in the shape of com- 
missioners, inspectors, or whatever else, peculation 
will be endless. There is no securiiy in it, and it 
will involve heavy and unnecessary expense. The 
chief and over-ruling objection, however, is the 
endless source of patronage to which it would give 
rise. Make the machinery as simple as you may, 
and open to view, wherever money is, temptation 
will creep in, and corruption in every form follow- 
ing at its heels. But the money can be safely 
kept, under the most ample security, and freed 
from every objection of patronage or political in- 
fluence, by a simple system of special deposites in 
the State banks—remaining always in specie, the 
separate property of the Government, and paid out 
in kind, upon drafts from the treasury. 

I have thus, sir, stated my objections candidly 
and fairly to this bill. They go more to ils pecu- 
liar machinery, and to the time at which it is 
brought forward, than to its general scope, as a 
measure of State policy in the subject which it is 
intended to affect. There is no sufficient reason, 
as I have already declared, satisfactory to my mind 
at least, why it should be passed now, at the close 
of a short and hurried session. And I take leave 
of it, therefore, in the confident hope, that thisgreat 
subject of the relations between bank and State 
will, ata future day, be presented in such form as 
will unite those counsels which are now so unhap- 
pily divided. 


SPEECH OF M R. BA Y ARD, 
Or Devaware. 

In Senate, October 2, 1837—The bill imposing addi- 
tional duties, as depositaries of the public moneys, 
on certain officers of the Government, being un- 
det consideration— 

Mr. BAYARD of Delaware addressed the Senate 


as follows: 


Mr. President: 


No ene can be more deeply m- 
pressed with a sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject now under consideration than myself, consider- 
ing, as I do, that it involves in its consequences the 


welfare of the whvle community. In the course of 
the debate which has taken place, many collateral 
matters have been introduced, which have diverted 
the attention of the Senate from the real question, 
to whieh I wish again to draw its attention. 

The bill now before us proposes three measures; 
the first of which is, to dissolve all connection with 
the banks; secondly, to substitute the agency of cer- 
tain officers, thirteen or fourteen thousand in num- 
ber, for that of the banks, in keeping the revenues 
of the Government; and thirdly, to receive, alter a 
certain period, nothing but gold and silver coin in 
payment of Government dues. The objects which 
are said to be contemplated as the results of these 
meastires, are, first, to secure the Government 
against loss in the keeping of its treasure; and, 
secondly, to provide a currency of gold and silver 
coin, which is declared to be the constitutional cur- 
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rency. ce uih. Salida tntineigidt 0 debt: Geena: fabmmmuaemeetas tee measures themselves have nothing to 
recommend them beyond their supposed tendency 
to accomplish these objects. Before proceeding, 
however, to the discussion of these matters, it is 
necessary to have a just and precise conception of 
the objects, the accomplishment of which is said to 
be contemplated. 


The first, which respects the fact of security 
against loss ‘in keeping the public treasure, is easily 
understood; but the other, and favorite object, of 
providing a currency of gold and silver coin, re- 
quires some explanation. It has been supposed, 
sir, and I confess I entertained the same opinion, 
that some ot’ those who advocate these measures 
were bent on procuring a purely metallic currency 
for the country, to the exclusion of all paper; while 
others were aiming only at a larger infusion of the 
precious metals into the circulating medium, being 
perfectly satisfied that a considerable part of it 
shonld still consist of convertible paper. I am 
convinced, however, from a closer attention to what 
has heretofore passed on this subject, that the views 
of all of us are directed merely to the enlargement 
of the metallic portion of the currency, by changing 
the ratio of the mixture of paper and coin, as it 
existed before the suspension of specie payments. 
The case is not, therefore, rightly presented by the 
Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) when he 
states it to be a contest between opposite systems 
of paper and coin; but, in fact, whatever difference 
of opinion exists in relation to the currency is 
merely as to the relative proportions in which paper 
and coin should compose it. 

No one, at least to my knowledge, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has professed to countenance, much less to 
recommend, an inconvertibie paper medium, ex- 
cept, indeed, the Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Calhoun,) who seems to think that a Govern- 
ment paper is the only safe one. I shall proceea- 
therefore, to show what are the different views en, 
tertained on this subject, and the probable effect 
which the different propositions heretofore made for 
the suppression of notes of a low denomination 
would have upon the currency. The Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) who has taken the lead 
upon this subject of metallic currency, may very 
fairly be taken as the exponent of the views of 
thuse who are most paral to the precions metals. 
His proposition is to-suppress all notes under one 
hundred dollars, as appears from the speech deli- 
vered by him on the 27th January, 1837, on the 
resolution to rescind the Treasury order, in which 
he cites his speech on the subject of the District 
banks, in the preceding session, as containing his 
views on the subject. The following is an extract 

rom that speech: 

‘*Mr. Benton said that the proposed limit of 
twenty dollars for the minimum size of bank notes 
was nol an arbitrary assumption or a fanciful de- 
signation; but was a limit ascertained by expe- 
rlence, and proven by results to be the lowest that 
would suffice to accomplish the ends intended; these 
ends are: Ist. To re-establish the gold currency. 
2d. To make gold and silver the common cur- 
rency for all the small dealings of the country. 3d. 
To extend and enlarge the specie basis of the paper 
cerculation. 4ih. To save the laboring and small 
dealing part of the community from the effects of 
contractions and expansions from bank issues. 5th. 
To save them from the impositions of counterfeit- 
ers, from losses when banks fail, and from bearing 
the whole burden of the wear and tear of sma!l 
notes. 6th. ‘To save hard money enough in the 
country to make it safe to have such paper cur- 
rency as commerce and large dealings may re- 
quire. These are the objects to be accomplished, 
and less than $20 will have no adequate effect. Far 
better would the limit be of $100, as it is nearly 
in France, and where that limit ensures a circula- 
tion of nine-tenths gold and silver and one-tenth 
paper.” 

It thus appears, Mr. President, that the most zea- 
lous advocates of a hard money currency do not 
contend fer the entire expulsion of paper, but de- 
sire a larger infusion of precious metals into the 
circulating medium. We are all agreed as to the 
odieus and unconstitutional character of a mere 
paper currency, fora mixed currency of coin and 


convertible paper can not be denominated a 
currency. The different views, then, which ane 
entertained as to the ratio of this mixture of 
and coin in the circulating medium, may be re. 
duced to three classes: first, of those who, With the 
Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) are in favor 
of a suppression of bank notes under $100. &. 
condly, of those who, with the Senator from y ir. 
ginia, (Mr. Rives,) are in favor of a Suppression 
of all notes under $20; and thirdly, of those why 
are of opinion that the suppression of all notes 
under $10 will be sufficient to ensure a due pro- 
portion of coin in the circulation. Before pro. 
ceeding to my argument, I! think it important 
the perfect comprehension of the matter, that we 
should first settle, as nearly as practicable, the 
effect which would be produced upon the actya| 
currency of the country by the adoption of eithe; 
of the above suggestions. Fortunately, sir, we 
are not without the means of doing so The re. 
port of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury upon the 
condition of the State banks, mnade at the last ses. 
sion of Congress, in that part of it which relate, 
to the banks in the State of New York, furnishes 
some data for that purpose. I take the j instance 
of the New York currency, because it is the only 
one, the component parts of which are Stated, an! 
I presume that those facts which are found to be 
true in relation to the paper part of that currency, 
will be found to be nearly so in relation to 
the paper part of the currency of the whole 
country, although it is very probable that a 
difference, more or less considerable, may b 
found to exist in the currency of some par 
ticular States. But so far as my argument is 
concerned, it is of no consequence whether the 
statement be precissly accurate or not; the object 
being to give some definite idea of the practical 
effect of those views. In that report the entire 
paper currency, on the Ist of January, 1836, of the 
State of New York, is stated to be $21,123,039, 
which, with the sum of $4,000,000, the probable 
amount of the coin in circulation, would make 
the entire currency of paper and coin about 
$25,000,000. It appears from that report, that the 
whole number of bank notes in circulation of the 
denomination of $100 and upwards, amounted to 
$5,230,200, which is about one-fifth of the whole 
currency; that the whole number of notes in cir- 
culation of the denomination of $20 and npwards, 
amounted to the sum of nearly $8,000,000, or 
about one-third of the whole currency; and that 
the whole number of notes in circulation of the 
denomination of $10 and upwards, amounted to 
the sun of $12,265,765, or about one-half of the 
entire currency. It will follow, then, that to sup- 
press all notes under $100 would give four parts of 
coin, and one of paper, of the whole currency; 
while the suppression of all notes under $20 would 
give two parts of coin and one of paper, and the 
suppression of all notes under S10 woald givea 
currency one-half of coin, and the other of paper 

It is of no consequence to my argument whether 
these ratios be exactly correct; it is sufficient if 
they be an approximation to the truth. Let us 
then apply them to the whole currency of the 
United States, and observe the result. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual 
report on the state of the finances, made at the 
commencement of the last session of Congress, esti- 
mated the entire currency of the United States on 
the Ist of December, 1836, to be $148,000,000, o: 
which $120,009,000 were paper, and $28, 000,00 
coin. As it is necessary to take some specific 
amount for the purpose of calculation, we will take 
that to be the actual amount of the entire currency 
of the country. The effect upon that currency, 0 
the proposition to suppress all notes under $100, 
would, from the analogy of the New York cur: 
reney, be, to give us $118,400,000 of coin, ant 
$29,600, 000 of paper, as the relative proportions. 
The proposition to suppress all notes under $2) 
would give nearly $99,000,000 of coin, and 
$49,000,000 of paper; while that to suppress all 
notes under $10 wonld give $74,000,000 of coir, 
and $74,000,000 of paper. This view of the mat- 
ter is entirely distinct from the question of how 
much coin it is proper for the banks to keep 
their vaults as the bases of their paper circulation, 
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and which experience would seem to indicate to be 
about one-third. 

Now, sit, I propose to show that, whether the 
object be to increase the ratio of the mixture of 
coin in the whole circulation as it existed on the 
jst of December last, or to provide an exclusive 
metallic currency, the measures now proposed by 
the bill before us will not only not promote that 
object, but defeat it altogether. To do this, it is 
ouly necessary to advert to a few simple principles, 
yhich are established laws of currency. The pur- 

of a currency being to effect the aggregate 
ayments of the nation, a given amount in value, 
jess than the amount of those payments, but having 
4 proportionate relation to them, is necessary for 
ihat purpose. It is also true that gold and silver 
gre the standards of value over the whole world, 
and are, at the same Ume, objects of commerce 
apd materials of currency. From these facts 
jeults a law of mixed currency, that paper will 
expel the coin unless it be restrained in its nu- 
merical ammount and denomination. Of this fact 
abundant evidence may be found in the history of 
every civilized nation. But, sir, I will not trouble 
the Senate by referring to the elementary writers 
ys authorities upon that point. I shall content 
myself with authorities nearerhome I mean to 
forage in the enemy’s country; and [ will cite 
one, which I presume will be satisfactory, not 
ouly to the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) 
but to those also who are most zealous on the 
subject of the gold and silver coin, being no other 
than the speech of that Senator upon than the Dis- 
irict banks, delivered in the session of 1835-36, to 
whieh I have before referred, and from which I 
now read the following extract: 

“The great evils of a small paper currency are, 
|. To banish gold and silver; 2. To encourage 
counterfeiting; 3. To destroy the standard of values; 
4, To throw the burdens and the evils of the 
paper system upon the laboring and small dealing 
part ofthe community. The instinct of banks to 
sink their circulation to the lowest denomination 
of notes which can be forced upon the community 
isa trait in the system universally proved to exist 
wherever banks of circulation have been permitted 
ogive a eurrency to a country, and the effect of 
that instinct has always been to banish gold and 
silver. Whenthe Bank of England was chartered 
in the year 1694, it could issue no note tess 
than £100 sterling; “that amount was gradually 
reduced by the persevering efforts of the bank to 
£50; then to £20; then to £15; then to £10; and at 
last to £5; and, finally, to £2 and £1. Those de- 
nominations were not reached until the year 1797, 
orunul ene hundred and three years after the in- 
stitution of the bank; and as the several reductions 
in the size of the notes and the consequent increase 
of paper currency todk place, guld became more and 
more scarce; and, with the issue of £1 and £2 notes, 
totally disappeared from the country This effect 
was foretold by all political economists, and espe- 
cially by Mr. Burke, then aged and retired from 
public life, who wrote from his retreat to Mr. Can- 
ning, to say to Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, these 
prophetic words: ‘If this bill for the £1 and £2 
notes is permitted to pass, we shall never see ano- 
ther guinea in England.’ The bill did pass, and 
the prediction was fulfilled; for another guinea, 
half guinea, or sovereign, was seen in England for 
circulation until the bill was repealed two-and- 
(wenty years afterwards.” 

The report of the New York bank commission- 
ers, made on the 23d of January, 1836, is to the 
same effect, showing that the practical experience 
of our own country corresponds with that of Eng- 
gland. The commissioners say: 

“The measures adoptedat the last session of the 
Legislature for the suppression of the small bank 
notes have, so far as they have yet gone into opera- 
ion, occasioned as little inconvenience as was to 
have been expected. The effects of the change 
Were not sensibly felt until about the Ist of Septem- 
ber, and since that time a large amount of specie 
has been put into circulation, which will be very 
much increased after the issues of the three dollar 
notes shall have ceased. Our Canadian neighbors, 
however, circulate a very large amountofsmall bank 
notes, which are taken as freely on the adjoining 
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frontier of this State, as our own notes or specie. 
In a considerable portion of St. Lawrence county, 
where the intercourse of the inhabitants is chiefly 
wi.h Canada, the law is entirely disregarded. It is 
more or less so in the counties bordering upon Ver- 
mont, in the extreme western counties, and in the 
city of New York. It will be found impossible, 
we apprehend, to enforce the law effectually, so 
long as the small notes are issued by the banks of 
the adjoining States.” 

There can, therefore, I think, sir, be no doubt 
upon this point, that it is the inflexible law of a 
mixed currency of paper and coin, that the cheaper 
material supplants the more costly one, and that 
the only mode by which you can secure a proper 
admixture of coin is by the suppression of the 
small uotes. Iam thus particular as to this prac- 
tical truth, becanse upon it is based the whole strue- 
ture of my argument. I have before stated that 
the whole currency of the country is assumed to be 
what it was on the Ist of December last, as ap- 
pears from the Secretary’s report, $148,000,000, of 
which $28,000,000 was coin, and 120,000,000 
bank notes. The Government furnishes the coin; 
the banks furnish the paper part of the currency. 
We are all agreed that, to constitute a sound cur- 
rency, there should be a larger admixture of the 
precious metals. Those who are in favorof the 
suppression of notes under $10, wish, as I have 
shown, to raise the amount of coin in circulation 
from $28,000,000 to $74,000,000; those in favor of 
the suppression of notes under $21), to raise the 
amount of coin to $99,000,000; and the Senator 
from Missouri, aud all who think with him, that 
all notes under $100 should be suppressed, wish to 
raise that amount to $118,000,000. And yet, sir, 
what means do they now propose to take in order 
to accomplish this purpose? , Why, sir, to separate 
the Government from the banks! To divorce the 
Government from the banks! To leave the banks 
to themselves! The Senator says, they have fallen 
into the sea, and he will not assist to angle them 
out! And this, too, after we have been told by the 
Senator himself, and the proposition is undoubted- 
ly true, ‘ that the instinct of banks to sink their cir- 
culation to the lowes! denomination of notes which 
can be forced upon the community, is a trait in the 
system—and the effect of that instinct has always 
been to banish gold and silver.” No, sir, you can 
not leave the banks to themselves; you can not di- 
verce the Goverement from them! You must 
watch over and regulate them, if you mean to ac- 
complish the object which you profess to have in 
view, namely, the improvement of the currency. 

But it is said that, by requiring payments to the 
Government to be made in coin, you wil! compel 
its circulation. Well, sir, to what extent do you 
compel that circulation? To the extent only of the 
amount that is absolutely necessary to effect those 
payments. The President tells us in his message 
that the amonnt of coin which wonld be necessary 
for that purpose 1s about $10,000,000. Then, I 
say, in the event of the non-resumption of specie 
payments by the banks, your currency would con- 
sist of $138,000,000 of paper, and, what is worse, 
of inconvertible paper, without a limit to its ex- 
tension; and of $10,000,009 of coin, anl that coin 
would be confined to the channel of Government 
receipts and Government payments. The cur- 
rency would submit to the force you put upon it, 
jnstio the extent of that force, and no further. 
Your action would resemble in its effect a proviso 
to a general law, which is a restraint only to the 
extent of the proviso; and your cein would circu- 
late only in the channel which you had dug out 
for it. If, on the other hand, the banks shonld 
resume specie payments, and the currency should 
be again composed, as it was on the first of 
December last, of $28,000,000 of coin, and 
$120,000,000 of paper, then I say, sir, that as there 
would be specie, more than enough, in circulation, 
to answer the payments of the Government, the 
measure of demanding payment in coin would 
have no tendency whatever to increase the amount. 
The reason of all this is apparent, and is to he 
found in the fact which I have stated, that paper 
will banish coin from circulation unless restrained, 
and will always do so up to the point of that re- 
straint. 
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But it is not necessary to resort to any specula- 
live reasoning in proof of these positions. You 
have now, sir, in the present state of things, the 
most positive proof of their truth. Does nog the 
Government at this moment demand payment of 
us dues, of its duties, its postages, and its sales of 
public lands, in coin? And yet does that coin enter 
into the general circulation? {s it not confined en- 
tirely to Government debtors and Government 
creditors, to those who consume the revenues and 
those who pay them? I say, then, sir, that the 
r sult of your measure is this, and ths only, to 
secure coin as the currenoy for the Government, and 
leave paper as the currency of the people. It is no 
unusual thing, Mr. President, t» see those at the 
head of the Government profess one thing and do 
another. 

I come now to the consideration of my second 
proposition, which is, that Congress is bound to 
furnish a sound currency of coin and convertible 
paper for the people of the Uni:ed States. To any 
one read in the history of this country, and in the 
text of the Constitution, it would seem strange that 
it should be deemed necessary to formally pro- 
pound such a proposition, much more so to prove 
it. But the peculiar tone of the Message, and.th« 
doctrines of some of the supporters of tne admin- 
istration on this floor, would lead one to suppose 
that the Constitution had been formed, and the Go- 
vernmeni created, for no o her purpose than to 
take care of itself. Is it then true, sir, that this 
Goverument was created merely tiat Martin Van 
Buren might be President, and enjoy the dignity 
and emoluments of his office; that you, sir, should 
be Vice President, and we Senators of the United 
States, with the privilege of franking our leters 
and receiving a per diem of eight dollars in gold 
and silver? Was that the en! and purpose of all 
the anxious deliberation of that ban! of patriots 
who assembled in Philadelphia to form the Const:- 
tution, and of the cession, in that instrament, on 
the part of the States, of almost all the high attr- 
butes of sovereignty?’ I had hitherto thought the 
object had been “ to promote the general welfare 
of the people of the United States,” I was taught 
to think that the powers of this Government were 
trusts fur the benefit of the people, and that the end 
and object of the Constitution was to promote their 
welfare. It seems, however, sir, that those who ad- 
minister the Government read that instrument dif- 
ferenily, and have come to the enlightened, pro- 
found, liberal, and statesmanlike conclusion, that 
the Government was created merely for their bene- 
fit, and that the people have nv part or Jot in the 
field of its operations. Let us. then, examine for 
a moment the soundness of this opinion, so far at 
least as the currency is concerned, that being the 
matter immediately under consideration. 

Every one familar with the history of the revo- 
lutionary war, knows that we came out of that 
conflict with a ruined commerce and a debascd 
currency of inconvertible paper; that the States 
refused to confer on the old Congress the power to 
levy duties on imports, and were unable to enjoy 
the benefit of that indirect mode of taxation them- 
selves. Thatif New York, for instance, sought to 
raise a revenue from her commerce, New Jersey 
interfered and defeated her plans by throwing open 
her ports, That, in the same manner, the com- 
mercial regulations of Pennsylvania were at the 
mercy of the State of Delaware, and were, in fact, 
frus'rated by the legislation of that State; and so 
of the other States. In the hopeless imbecility of 
commercial enterprise which grew out of this con- 
dition of things, the people saw the necessity of a 
General Government, which should have the 
power to regulate commerce, and provide a uni- 
form and sound currency for the country. The 
main and immediate inducement fur the formation 
of the present form of Goverument was the desire 
to escap? from these distresses and embatrassments 
which, from their all-pervading character, coult 
only be cnred by a National Government. Hence 
we find that the express power is given in the Con- 
stitution to regulate commerce, as well as the ex- 

press power to regulate the standards of value and 
quantity, which are the legs of commerce. 

I shal! not, sir, after the Juminous and powerful 

argument of the Senatur from Massachusetts, (M:. 
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Webster,) upon this power to regulate commerce, 
attempt to say any thing in illustration or support 
of it. I would not be chargeable with attempting 
‘‘ the wastefal and ridiculous excess ¢f adding per- 
fume to the rose, or gilding refined gold,” but will 
content myself with remarking, that one might 
fairly conclude that, as commerce in modern times 
is no longer carried on by barter, but is conducted, 
in its minuter details, by means of money, and, in 
its larger operations, by the commercial currency 
of bil's of exchange and promissory noes, the 
power to regulate commerce gives the right to re- 
gulate the means by which it is conducted. I pro- 
ceed, therefore, to consider other provisions of the 
Constitution. My proposition is, that Congress is 
bound to furnish a sound currency of coin and con- 
vertible paper for the people of the United States, 
I say of coin and convertible paper, for | consider 
the latter as equivalent to coin in the matter of cur- 
rency. If, therefore, any one should be of opinion 
that Congress is bound to furaish an entire metallic 
currency, that opinion does not weaken the strength 
of my argument, the views which I am about to 
present being applicable to both positions. 

In the first place, the power is given to Congress 
**to coin money.” For what purpose is money to 
be coined?) Not that it may be melted down, and 
manufactured into plate ; not that it may be export- 
ed, and pass into foreign mints, W assume some 
other form, or recerve some other impression ; nor 
that it may be hoarded as a matter of curiosity or 
avarice ; but that it may be used for the purpose 
for which coined money is used, namely, the cur- 
rency or circulating medium of the country. I say 
of the country, because, as the power js a trust for 
the general welfare, its execution must have refer- 
ence to the end of its existence. In the second 
place, Congress is authorized to punish the offence 
‘‘of counterfeiting the current coin of the United 
States.” In the third place, the States are prohi- 
bited from coining moe’ ; and, in the fourth place, 
nothing * but gold and silver coin” can be made a 
tender in payment of debts. As the great business 
of currency is to pay debts, and Congress has the 
exclusive power of furnishing the coin in which 
alone those debts can be legally paid, it follows 
that itis their constitutional duty to furnish such 
currency of coin, or, what is equivalent, of con- 
vertble paper; for, if they do not furnish it, no 
other power can ; and the whole business of society 
must be suspended. The purpose of currency is 
to make the aggregate payments of the country, 
and ws amount in value has reference to the 
amount of those payments. At the same time, 
every piyment pre-supposes an antecedent debt, 
though it exists but for a moment; and it is Con- 
gress alone that can furnish the legal means of 
making those payments, 

What, then, sir, is the consequence of the exis- 
tence of this power, and this constitutional duty as 
regards the existing condition of the currency of 
this country, composed, as it is assumed to be, of 
coin furnished by the Government, and paper fur- 
nished by the banks? What, I ask, is the conse- 
quence of the existence of that duty on the part of 
this Government? Why, sir, clearly, the obliga- 
tion so to regulate the issues of paper by the banks 
as to ensure its convertibility at all times into coin, 
and thus to provide a suund currenev of coin and 
convertible paper for the people. If it be the duty 
of Congress to furnish either a metallic currency, 
or a mixed currency of coin and convertible paper, 
which is equivalent to a metallic currency for the 
purpose of business, then it is bound to guard 
against whatever may tend to defeat the perfor- 
mance of its duty; and [have already shown that 
it is the tendency of banks to extend their issues of 
p»per, which has the effect of banishing the coin 
from circulation. If Congress does not regulate 
the issues of bank paper, then the banks control 
the power of Congress over the curreney, and in- 
volve it in the violation of a constitutional duty. 
Yon can not, then, abandon the banks to themselves 
without being recreant to that duty. You must 
watch over them, and regulate their issues of 
paper, or else they defeat one of the great purposes 
tor which this Government was created. As mat- 
ters stand al present, you are bound to cause them to 
return to specie payments, and afterwards, by your 
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parental care, to guard against another suspension. 
This duty I have expressed in the phrase “ to pro- 
vide a sound currency,—that is, a currency free 
from the danger of degenerating into inconvertible 
paper. As to the question of the proportion of the 
precious metals which may be necessary to ensure 
that result, some difference of opinion may and 
does exist. I have already explained the different 
views entertained on that subject; but all are 
agreed that for that purpose there should be a 
larger infusion of coin into the circulation than 
existed at the time of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. , 


Then, sir, 1 ask, if you must watch over the - 


State banks and regulate their issues of paper, why 
not use them as fiscal agents? The Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives) proposes to do so. I shall 
vote, Mr. President, for the amendment, though I 
am free to say I do not think it the best that could 
be offered. 

It is generally conceded that the currency, what- 
ever it is, should be of uniform value, since the 
Constitution provides that all taxes and duties shall 
be uniform, which could not be the case if that in 
which they are paid is not of uniform value. The 
plan of the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) is 
defective in two particulars: First, that it does not 
secure uniformity of value to the paper part of the 
currency, from the fact of its not being able to 
command general confidence; and, secondly, that 
it does not control the issues cf paper from all the 
banks. It attempts to persuade by insufficient in- 
ducements, instead of compelling the deposite banks 
to limit their issues of paper money by suppressing 
all notes under acertain denomination. But its 
radical defect is, that its operation is confined to 
the deposite banks, instead of reaching all the 
banks of the country. For, sir, I have already 
shown from the report of the New York Bank 
Commissioners, that the measure of suppressing 
the small notes, with a view to the improvement 
of the currency, will always be ineffectual, unless 
it be general. That if any banks are suffered to 
issue small notes, they will circulate and exclude 
the coin, notwithstanding other banks may be pro- 
hibited from doing so. To perfect his plan, a 
Bank of the United States is indispensable to give 
that uniformity of value to the paper part of the 
currency which can result alone from general con- 
fidence, and is proper as the milder means of 
regulating the issues of bank paper. 

From what has been said, it 1s apparent that it is 
the constitutional daty of Congress to regulate the 
issues of bank notes, which can only be done in 
ene of two ways, either by means of a Bank of the 
United States, or by means of a stamp duty on the 
notes. As toa Bank of the United States, it is ont 
of the question at this time, and I am free to say, 
sir, that I consider it altogether inexpedient, in a 
political point of view. ForlI hold it to be ex- 
tremely unwise in a Government constituted like 
ours to attempt to force public opinion. No sys- 
tem can be successfully administered which is re- 
pugnant to the public will; and it it sufficient for 
me, in this instance, that there is strong reason to 
believe that the majority of the people are opposed 
toa national hank. I have no constitutional scru- 
ples on the subject; on the contrary, 1 believe that 
it is necessary and proper as a fiscal agent of the 
Government, and the most gentle and effectual 
means of furnishing a sound and uniform currency 
to the country, composed, as I have before stated, 
of coin and convertible paper. But, sir, I will not 
consent to vote for such an institution, until I am 
satisiied that it is not repugnant to the wishes and 
feelings of the majority of the people. There is 
no other mode of suppressing the small notes, in 
the absence of a Bankof the United States—I mean, 
of course, by the action, direct or indirect, of this 
Government—than a resortto the taxing power, 
by imprsing a stamp duty on them. To this there 
can not, I presume, be any constitutional objection, 
as it is an express power, justified in its use by the 
great object of promoting the general welfare, but 
in this instance used to sustain and entorce another 
express power and high constitutional duty, of sup- 
plying the country with a sound currency of coin or 
its equivalent. 

In advocating the new favorite measure of the 
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Government, its supporters, who were lately 
zealous friends of the State banks, lauding them 
for their fidelity, and magnifying and blazonjp 
the extent of their services, have now become their 
bitter adversaries, villifying them with opprobrioy; 
epithets, and denouncing them in the most harsh 
and unmeasured terms. Why this hostility to the), 
recent friends? In his last message to Congresy ™ 
December, 1836, President Jackson uses this lan. 
guage: 

“Experience continues to realize the expecta. 
lions entertained as to the capacity of the Staj. 
banks to perform the duties of fiscal agents for th. 
Government, at the time of the removal of the de. 
posites.” 

After stating the amount of transfers made by 
the banks for the Government, he proceeds to say 

“These enormous amounts of money first men 
tioned have been transferred with the greatest 
promptitude and regularity; and the rates at which 
the exchanges have been negotiated, previously to 
the passage of the deposite law, were generally 
below those charged by the Bank of the United 
States. Independently of these services, which are 
far greater than those rendered by the United 
States Bank and its twenty-five branches, a nuip- 
ber of the deposite banks have, with a commenda- 
ble zeal te aid in the improvement of the currency, 
imported from abroad, at their own expense, large 
sums of the precious metals for coinage and ciren. 
lation.” 

Mr. Secretary Woodbury, in his report at the 
same session, speaking of the deposite banks, says, 

‘‘ Tt is a source of high satisfaction to be able to 
add, that while so selected and employed, not a 
single dollar was lost to the Government by any of 
them, nor a_ single failure occurred to transfor 
promptly and pay out satisfactorily the public mo- 
ney entrusted to their custody. Nor is it believed 
that the domestic exchanges of the country were 
ever lower or more regular than during that 
period.” 

What is principally wanting in every young 
country !s capital, by which alone its resources can 
be fully developed, and the want of which, for a 
long time, caused the subjugation of the infant 
manufactures of this country by those of Great Bn- 
tain. It wasits vast capital, manufacturing and 
commercial, which enabled Great Britain to con- 
tend, single-handed and successfully, against the 
gigantic power of Napoleon, whose wild and law- 
less ambition sought to place its yoke on the neck 
of the civilized wor!d; whose imperial standard was 
planted amidst the orange groves of the South and 
t he snows cf the North, and whose cormorant ap- 
petite for dominion would have gorged not ony 
provinces and kingdoms, but whole continents. 1t 
was to the indomitable spirit and vast resources of 
that great and magnanimeus nation that the conti- 
nent of Europe was indebted for its emancipation 
from the thraldom of universal monarchy; and it is 
to its all-pervading capital and industry that Great 
Britain is now indebted for its control over the 
commercial exchanges of the world. 

These banks, which are now so much abused, 
have supplied, to an immense extent, that want o! 
capital in this country, and at this moment furnish, 
for the employment of its industry and develop- 
ment of its resources, more than $200,000,(00 
The actual capital paid in, according to the repor! 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state 0! 
the banks, was, on the first of January, 1836, 
$251,857,292, while their loans and discounts 
amounted to $457,506,080; making, for all the 
purposes of business, an effective increase of capt 
tal to the extent of the difference between those 
amounts, namely, $205,648,788. This immense 
sum, at an average commercial profit of ten per 
cent. would yield to the country an annual income 
of more than $20,000,000. 

The deposite banks themselves, which are de- 
nounced as having been guilty of the grosses! 
treachery towards the Government, have done 
wonders. According to the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, presented at this session, they 
have, in the space of five and a half months, be- 
tween the first of March and fifteenth of Au- 
gust, collected from their debtors the sum - 
$40,639,862; and, in the same time, paid o! 
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426,792,006 of public deposites; while their imme- 
‘ate liabilities do not bear to their immediate 
- ns a much larger ratio than two and a quarter 
ra leaving the entire debt due to them from 
- community for loans and discounts as a security 
for the difference. — 

panks, Mr. President, are not the authors of 
commercial distress, although it is true they may, 
and often do, feed that appetite for speculation 
which leads to it. Nor, sir, is commercial distress 
onlinarily connected with the quantity or nature of 
he currency of the country; it results from the 
want of capital for the time being, not from the re- 
jundancy or from the want of currency, much less 
from the nature of that currency, whether metallic 
or mixed. It occurs in all countries, with every 
description of currency, paper, metallic, and mixed. 
iris the result of that love of gain which stimulates 
the enterprise of the merchant, and broods over 
the projects of the speculator, which leads the one 
search in foreign climes for those subjects of 
commerce which are to be distributed for consump- 
tion, and causes the other to dam up the streams of 
supply, with a view to the augmented profits of an 
gnsatisfied demand, which prevails most where 
there is most freedom of theught and action, and 
which ends in those commercial orgasms which, 
with periodical occurrence, prostrate for a time 
all commercial energy, by impairing all commer- 
cial confidence. 

The President, in his late Message, with a sort 
of twilight perception of the truth, speaks at one 
moment of the redundancy of credit, and at another 
of the redundancy of circulation, as the cause of 
the present commercial embarrassments. There 
can be no redundancy of circulation where the 
paper of a mixed currency is convertible. If the 
paper is not wanted for the purpose of currency, it 
is returned to the banks. That the fact is so, the 
elementary principles of the science of political 
economy would teach us; bat we have daily and 
abundant evidence of its truth ia the bank reports. 
Thus we find, by the reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the last session, upon the state of 
the finances, that while, on the Ist day of January, 
1836, the gross amount of notes issued by the 
banks was $140,000,000, the amount in circulation 
was only $108,000,000 ; making a difference of 
32,000,000, which had been returned to them, and 
remained in their hands. Here I might advert to 
that inaccuracy in matters of fact which prevails 
in the President’s Message, and which has been 
0 fully ant ably exposed by the Senator from 
Georgia, (Mr. King,) in other particulars, and 
which is manifested likewise in relation to this very 
matter of the currency. The Message states the 
amount of paper circulation to have been $140,- 
000,000 on the Ist of January, 1836, when, in 
trath, that was the amount of notes issued, but of 
which $32,000,000 had been withdrawn from cir- 
cv'ation. The error is the more inexcusable, be- 
cause the Secretary of the Treasury, in his last 
annual report on the finances, made at the former 
session, in that part of it which treats of the mint 
and currency, explicitly states the fact, and distin- 
guishes between the gross amount of notes issued 
and the actual circulation. The present commer- 
cial distress, the first symptoms of which were ex- 
kibited in New Orleans, in the failure of several 
commercial houses there for an immense amount, 
owes ils existence, without doubt, to the wild spirit 
of speculation which was prevailing throughout 
the country, and to the empioyment of the banking 
capital of the country in enterprises which were 
not of a commercial character, but, being in their 
hatare permanent investments, were, in effect, dead 
loans, and therefore hostile to the interest and 
parposes of banking. ‘The case of the planters of 
Mississippi is a complete illustration of the whole 
subject. They were fn the habit of receiving, on 
loan, large sums of money, with which they pur- 
chased Jands and negroes, and pledged their crops 
for the gradual repayment. This was done by 
drawing bills of exchange on the merchant in New 
Orleans; and these bills, being accepted, were 
alterwards discounted by the banks. The planters, 
from the fall in the price of their great staple, cot- 
ton, were unable to furnish the merchant with the 
means of paying these bills when they came to 






maturity, and the merchant, on his part, not hav- 

ing capital enough to carry on his other operations 

| and meet these demands, fails; which disaster 
deranges and mars the whole web of commercial 

| affairs. 

| When people engaged in !arge commercial ope- 

rations, and enjoying a vast and almost unbounded 





credit, suddenly fail, a shock is given to public 
confidence in all men of business, which for a time 
breaks the charmed circle of credit, and the com- 
mercial world falls into a sort of syncope, from the 
suspended action-of the great principle of its vitali- 
ty, commercial confidence. It may be true that the 
great increase of banking capital led to this spirit 
of speculation, and to these enterprises and employ- 
ments, which, not being of a commercial nature, 
ought not to have been undertaken on the faith of 
banking capital Yet who, I ask, is responsible for 
that increase of banks?) Who but the past admi- 
nistration, that, in its lawless act of the removal of 
the deposites, and the subsequent destruction of the 
Bank of the United States, gave at once an apology, 
as well as created a seeming, if not real, necessity 
for the creat-on of new banks in every State of the 
Union? Let it never be forgotten, that in the year 
1830, the second year of the administration of An- 
drew Jackson, there were bat 330 banks, with an 
estimated capital of $145,192,263, as appears from 
the Secreiary’s report at the last session upon the 
subject of the banks; and that, in the last year 
of his administration, on the Ist of December, 
1836, there were 677 banks, with 146 branches, 
and an authorized capital of $378,421,168. 

‘The immediate cause of the suspension of specie 
payments, which commenced in New York, the 
great commercial emporium of the country, was, 
no doubt, the unfavorable condition of the foreign 
exchange, growing out of the debt which had been 
incurred to Great Britain, of forty or fifty millions 
of dollars. Not possessing the means of paying 
that debt in the products of the country, nor being 
able to procure a postponement of its payment, 
the specie of the country was required for that 
purpose, as the only article of commerce, which, 
having universal value, is the only one which is 
every where exchangeable for all other commodi- 
ties; and the banks, as the largest depositories of 
that article, were called upon to furnish it. But 
what was their condition? They had been crippled 
in their resources for the supply of that article by 
the drain which had been made on the east to- 
wards the west, by the last measure of the admi- 
nistration—the Specie cirenlar—which had _ the 
| effect, as was most ably and satisfactoriiy establish- 
| ed by the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. King,) of 

removing it, contrary to all the laws of trade and of 
| common sense, from the place where it was wanted, 
| to the place where it was of no immediate use, and 
| from whence, in the nature of things, it must be 
| forced ultimately to return. But in the mean time 
| the mischief is done. The banks of New York, 
not being able to supply the demand thus created, 
and perceiving that it must end in the abstraction 
from their vaults of every dollar of their coin, 
which would have been attended with a compulso- 
ry suspension of specie payments from absolute 
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want of means, and accompanied withthe entire 
prostration of their credit, they determined, by an 
immediate suspension of specie payments, to save 
that credit, and avoid the stock which its destruc- 
tion would have given tothe whole community. 
Their suspension, in the nature ef things, led to 
the same measure throughout the country. It is 
thus, | conceive,: sir, most apparent, that if the 
commercial distress of this ccuntry be owing to 
the increase of banks and banking capital as the 
proximate cause, the past administration has been 
the remvte cause, the causa causans of the whole 
| difficulty; and that it is equally clear, that if the im- 
mediate cause of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments was the state of foreign exchange, and the 
demand for specie, the remote cause was the 
Specie circular of General Jackson. We might 
here be tempted to exclaim “ quam parva sapientia 
regitur mundus!” The people of this country have 
had a lesson, and a severe one, in the throes. and 
convulsions to which it has been subjected ander 
the past administration, never again to trust the 
helm of Government to the hands of any man 

















































who is not possessed of the competent attainments 
and training of civil life; and that it 1s not suffi- 
cient that a man should enjoy the reputation of 
honesty and common sense to entitle him to claim 
from the American people the important trast of 
presiding over their welfare, without any famuilari- 
ty with the complicated inmierests of a commercial 
and civilized community. 

But why, sir, Lask again, this hostility te the late 
deposite banks?) Why this new experiment? 1 will 
tell you, sir. There must be some new rattle, some 
new straw, to please and tickle the grown children 
of this nation. I recollect « nce hearing it said that 
when the Count Survilliers, the brother of the late 
Emperor Napoleon, was introduced te President 
Jackson, the latter distinguished individual said to 
the Count, ‘‘] have always, sir, taken your illus- 
trious brother for my model in war.” This, to be 
sue, was very modest; and if one should be dis- 
posed to think that there was some difference 
between the campaigos of Italy and those of a 
Creek or Seminole war, between the invasion of 
Russia and that of Florila, yet it should be ob- 
served that the remark does not import equality, 
but merely imitation; and we all know that a copy 
may be more or less humble, decording to the 
means and abilities of the artist. But let us see 
whether this admiration of the great original may 
not have led to the adoption of some of his maxines 
of civil government. I remember, sir, once coming 
across a passage in one of the works of that eele- 
brated woman Madame de Stael, whica gives a 
sight sketch of the character and policy of the 
Emperor; and I remember, too, that upon recently 
reading it, | was struck with some points of resem- 
blance in the character and policy of the two men. 
The friends of the late President, who knew him 
best, will judge how far the resemblance holds; but 
it seems to me that the passage may be regarded as 
a sibylline oracle of the events of the last eight 
years. It may be found in her litte work entitled 
“Ten Years’ Exile,” and runs thus, in the English 
translation of that work: , 

‘‘ While we have seen the Christian Kings take 
two confessors to examine their consciences more 
narrowly, Bonaparte chose two ministers, one of 
the old and other of the new regime, whose busi- 
ness it was to place at his disposal the Machiave- 
lian means of two opposite systems. In all his 
nominations, Bonaparte followed nearly the same 
rule of taking, as it may be said, now from the 
right and now from the left; that is to say, choos- 
ing allernately his oflicers among the aristocrats 
and among the Jacobins. The middle party, that 
of the friends of liberty, pleased him less than all 
others, composed as it was of the small number of 
persons who, in France, had an opinion of their 
own. He hked much better to have to do with 
persons who were attached to royalist interests, or 
who had become stigmatized by popular excesses. 
He even went so far as to wish to name as a 
counsellor of state a ccnventionalist, sullied with 
the vilest crimes of the days of terror; buthe was 
diverted from it by the shuddering of those who 
would have had to sit along with him. Bonaparte 
would have been delighted to have given that 
shiving proof that he could regenerate as well as 
confound every thing. What partcularlarly cha- 
racterizes the Government «of Bonaparte is, his pro- 
fonnd contempt for the intellectual riches of human 
nature: virtue, mental dignity, religion, enthustasm 
—ithese are in his eyes the eternal enemies of the 
Continent, to make use of his favorite expression; 
he wonld reduce man to force and cunning, and de- 
signate every thing el-e as folly and stupidity. Tie 
English particularly irritate him, as they have 
found the means of being honest, as we!] as suc- 
cessful—a thing which Bonaparte would have us 
regard as impossible. 

“1 do not believe that when Bonaparte put him- 
self at the head of affairs, he had formed the plan 
of universal monarchy; bot I believe that his sys- 
tem was what he himself described :t, a few day« 
after the 18th Brumaire, to one of his friends: 
Something new must be done every three months to 
captivate the imagination of the French nation; with 
them, whoever stands still 4s ruined.” 

We observe, sir, in the course of the late admi- 
nistration, the same system of fusion. First a little 
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democracy, and then a little federalism, until we 
are served up in the end with a ragout of both, 
but so artfully compounded and seasoned, that the 
original ingredients are no longer to be discovered. 
‘This leads me to say a word or two as to the ori- 
gin of this piebald party. It took iis rise more 
from individual interests and private views—from 
partialities and antipathies, than from any other 
cause. 

The old parties into which the country had been 
so long divided had ceased 10 have any practical 
existence ander the administration of Mr. Monroe. 
All the great measures of federal policy had been 
adopted by their opponents. The navy, a Bank 
of the United States, internal improvements, the 
system of light-houses and harbors—all had be- 
come favorite measures with the dominant party; 
and there remained little to struggle about but ab- 
stract doctrines of constraction, which had net suf- 
ficient interest with the multitude to sustain the 
veal of party warfare. Notwithstanding this, 
the federalists, as a body, were proscribed, and 
the demagogues of the day were disposed to keep 
alive the ancient animosity, that the favors of 
Government might be confined to a= smaller 
number of persons; very wisely considering 
that, as the days of miracles had gone by, and 
the loaves and fishes could not be made to feed the 
whole multitude, it was better to limit the number 
of mouths to be fed. In this state of things, Gen. 
Jackson’s pretensions to the Presidency were 
brought forward ; and as he had proposed, in his 
celebrated letter to Mr. Monrve, to destroy the 
monster, party spirit—‘or it seems there were mon- 
sters in those days as well as at prseent—and had 
recommended to that gentleman to act as the 
President of the nation, and not as the President 
of aparty; and to make his appointments indif- 
ferently from the good men of both parties, he en- 
listed at once the sympathies ot the federalists in 
his favor. They hoped, through his means, to 
obliterate the ancient party names and distinctions, 
and come in for their share of the honors and 
emoluments of the Government. Besides, many 
of them felt a peculiar repugnance to his opponent, 
Mr. Adams, from the fact of his having left their 
party; and it was believed that if he shoald even 
desire to act liberally towards them, the peculiarity 
of his position as a convert would not suffer him 
todo so. It was thus that General Jackson was 
enabled to subst:tute for the old parties of the 
country, one Which was founded on mere personal 
considerations, upon private motives, private par- 
tialities, and private resentments, which, while it 
was quile as intolerant of dissenters as the former 
dominant one had been, required, at intervals, 
from lack of any settled principles of conduct, 
some new toy for its amusement, something to 
captivate its imagination, and inflame its zeal. 

Here, then, sir, we have the solution off those 
various tepics which have been thrown out as 
ratties to the commanity. First, retrenchment and 
reform, which ended in augmented disbursements, 
and increased patronage of the Executive. Se- 
condly, the payment of the pub/ic debt, which was 
continued lo be represented as the peculiar merit 
of his Administration, although the natural result 
of a system which had been organized before he 
caine into power; and to give color to the preten- 
sion, the fortifications were negtected and public 
improvements abandoned, that an event might be 
uceeleravd which must speedily oceur, and the 
postponement of which, fora few years, could in 
no degree affect the real welfare of the country. 
Thirdly, the removal of the Indians, which was con- 
ducted without any regard to the laws, accompa- 
nied with every variety of fraud and oppression, 
and has ended in a disgraceful conflict which has 
brought desolation and rain upon a large district of 
country, and absorbed millions of the puble trea- 
sure. Fourth, the war on the Bank of the United 
States, which has led to the creation of between 
three and four hundred State banks, now denounced 
as an evil. Fifth, the removal of the deposites, 
which, in its accompanying circumstances, was a 
vross violation of the law, and of the spirit of the 
Constitution, and was followed by the highest com- 
mercial distress and individual ruin. Sixth, the 
guld currency, which was to give to labora solid, 
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Teward, instead of an empty promise to pay; and, 
Seventh, the State bank system of fiscal agency, which 
was to furnish the country with a better currency, 
and beth which latter measures have ended in the 
disappearance of all coin, and the substitution of 
an inconvertible paper as the circulating medium; 
and now. Eighthly, this Footstep Administration 
proposes the sub- Treasury scheme, which is to restore 
us to the halycon days of our prosperity; and 
which, in my opinion, will open the door to more 
fraud, corruption, and national loss, than any other 
that could be devised; and will, in its turn, be 
abandoned for some other novelty, if the People of 
this country do not in the mean time see fit to dis- 
miss these experimenters from their service. 

There have been some minor incidents in this 
drama, thrown in to heighten the effect, such as 
the quarrel with the Vice President, the dissolution 
of the Unit Cabinet, the difficulty with South Ca- 
rolina, the contest with the Senate, and the rupture 
with France. The great principle of the party has 
been blind obedience, and the discipline of the 
camp was introduced into the cabinet. In- 
deed, so passive has been that obedience, that the 
party may lay claim to the encomium which the 
barber passed upon his parrot. Gentlemen, said 
he one day to some persons in his shop, my parrot 
is a bird of uncommon intelligence. I will give 
you « specimen of it. Preity Poll, who is the 
greatest man in the world?) Answer—General 
Jackson. And who is the next greatest? Answer 
—Prevty Poll. And what does General Jackson 
say? Answer—Darn the bank. And what does 
Pretty Poll say?) Answer—Damn the bank. You 
see, gentlemen, said the barber, my parrot under- 
stands General Jackson's politics quite as well as 
he does himself. 

I come now, sir, to consider my last proposition 
in relation to the measure now before the Senate; 
which is, that this Sub-Treasury scheme is less safe 
and less convenient and more liable to abuse than 
the agency of the State banks. Upon this pointI have 
the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
report of his, made during the session of 1835-6, 
and also the authority of the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) who does not appear, in the 
year 1834, to have been as much enamored of the 
scheme of individual fiscal agents and specie pay- 
ments to the Government as he does at present. In 
his speech, delivered here on the 2ist March, 1834, 
upon Mr. Webster’s motion for leave to bring in 
a bill tocontinue the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, he expresses himself explicitly: the 
point which he is urging is the necessity of restor- 
ing the equilibrium between the specie and the 
paper which composed the currency, and the ques- 
tion is as to the means of doing so. Aflter reject- 
ing the taxing power as odious and unconstitutional, 
and stating that the mere coining power would have 
but a limited control over the currency, he sug- 
gests that someother must be used, and then states 
that the most immediate and obvious is, the exclu- 
sion of every thing but specie in the receipts of 
the Government. He then proceeds to express 
himself as follows: 

** But there is, ii my opinion, a strong, if not an 
insuperable, objeetion against resorting to this mea- 
sure, resulting from the fact that an exclusive re 
ceipt of specie in the Treasury would, to give it 
efficacy, and to prevent extensive speculation and 
frand, require an entire disconnection on the part 
of the Government with the banking system, in 
all its forms, and a resort to the strong box, as the 
means of preserving and guarding its funds—a 
mans, if practicable at all in the present state of 
things, liable to the objection of being far less safe, 
economical, and efficient than the present.” 

Such, sir, were the opinions of that Senator in 
the year 1834, when he seems to have considered 
a disconnection between the Goverment and the 
banks as an evil to be dreaded, not a measure to be 
approved; and a resert to the strong box as bein: 
liable to the objection of being far tess safe, econo- 
mical, and efficient than the present. 

{Mr. Catnoun here desired to know whether the 
Senator from Delaware read that extract from his 
speech for the purpose of convicting him of incon- 
sistencies in his opinions and course of conduct on 
this subject; for he wished te observe that hz could 


Senate 


not admit that his opinions were to be ga 
from oneextract from a single speech, when he 
delivered several others, which, if all taken toge tier 
would show that his opinions were unchangeg | 
relation to the propriety of disconnecting the G. 
vernment from the banks.] , 

Mr. Bayarp replied that it was no part of hig 
purpose to convict the Senator from South Can. 
lina of inconsistency in his opinions; thai to dy 
so would not assist his argument, nor be Agree, 
ble to the private feelings which he entertained . 
wards that Senator; that if there was any apparey, 
inconsistency, he regretted it; but that he citeq bin 
as authority upon the particular point now Under 
consideration, namely, the comparative safey 
the pablic treasure in the two modes of keeping j 

Mr. Bayarp then proceeded. The Pres.dent ¢ 
the United States, in treating this part of the sub. 
ject, does not present the matter fairly ; he speak, 
of the amount of the public funds likely to be on 
hand at any one time, as presenting an average of 
not more than thirty thousand dollars in the hang 
of any one officer. But, sir, it is not a question 
average. The receipts of many individual offic, 
will be ten, twenty times that sum, in a very shor 
spage of time; and the amount in their hands may 
accumulate, by delays in payments or transfer 
greatly beyond that sum, or twenty times that som, 
The President further treats this question of safay 
as if it were one which depended on the relative 
strength of the vaults that were to be employed for 
the safe keeping of the public treasure ; whereas 
the real question is as to the confidence reposed in 
the officer, and his official fidelity. No one fear 
open depredation on either. But no reasonable 
man will pretend to say that there is any compan. 
son between the safety of funds entrusted to a sin. 
gle individual, checked only by his sease of duty, 
and the penalty of his official bond, and the safety 
of the same funds deposited in the vaults of a bank 
under the check of daily supervision and accounia- 
bility on the part of its officers, and secured by is 
entire means, the greater part of which could no 
be the subject of depredation or fraudulent abstrae. 
tion, But, sir, I am not disposed to be satisfied 
with any vague conjectures on this subject, or 
flimsy reasoning about probabilities. 1 appeaiw 
experience as the only true guide; I call in is 
light, and I ask what are the lessens which we 
derive from it? Let me for a moment draw the 
attention of the Senate to the case of the Receiver 
at Fort Wayne, in Indiana, reported to the last 
session of Congress, as furnishing an illustration of 
the manner in which money may accumulate in 
the hands of a public officer by a slight neglect o! 
his instructions, and the kind of reasons which 
may be given for not complying strictly with them. 

It appears, then, that this officer, instead of a 
sum of $30,000, which the President supposes s 
the average amount which would be in the hands 
of any officer at any one time, had accumulated 0 
his hand, between the 7th of March and the firs 
of June, the sum of $601,380; and that he mace 
no deposites, as in duty bound, from the Tih of 
March to the 15th of June. That beth he ani 
his relative had been in the habit in the office «! 
shaving money; in other wurds, exchanging money 
which could not be received for public lands, 3! 
a rate of discount varying from three to five pe 
cent, and that he was in the habit of taking in ive 
dollar notes, contrary to his orders; for doing which 
he received a premium. All this is cleariy establis%: 
ed by the document to which I} refer. Uniler thes 
cirenmstances, we find a late Senator cf the United 
States writing to the Secretary of the Treasury 
relation to this officer, in the following strain: Tha 
he is reputed ty be an honest and honorable mat, 
and that the Senator did not think he had inter 
tionally done wrong. And then proceeds le 
press himself as follows;,f¢ It wou!d to some ¢& 
tent produce excitement if he were removed, {\' 
he has many warm and influential friends, both #! 
Fort Wayne and in Dearborn county, from which 
he removed to his present residence. Better ! 
él be.” 


At a subsequent period we find this officer asst 


ing to the Secretary as a reason for not going 
deposite funds in his hands, that his deinocra! 
friends thought he ought not to leave the plac 
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yotil after the Presidential election which was to 
take place eleven days afterwards. The letter 
s: 
is 38 follow “ Recriver’s Orricr, 
“Fort Wayne, Oct. 27, 1836. 

“Sir: This is to inform you that I have forward- 
ej to the deposite bank one hundred and four 
hoasand dollars in silver, there to remain until I 
rrive with the gold and paper. 

“« My democratic friends think that T ought not to 
ieave until after we hold our election for President, 
on the 7th of November, which [ have conclnded 

y await, and shall leave on that evening, or the 
next morning, to deposite, with all the funds on 
hand up to that time.” 

Now, sir, it may be asked, why the gold and 
raper was not forwarded at the same time that the 
<jver was despached. But without going further 
into the ease, what has been stated is sufficient to 
show the manner in which the greatest abuses 
might take place under the proposed system of 
making the public officers the depositories of the 
public funds, and the inducements which may ex'st 
io practise those abuses, although the officer may 
pehonestly disposed. In this case I do not know 
hat the Government ultimately lost any thing by 
this officer; but if it did not, that only shows his 
individual honesty, but does not prove that the 
eysiem, Which would make him not only the re- 
ceiver but the keeper of the public treasure, is not 
liable to the abuses I have pointed out. Not only 
woulp the officer have to resist the importunity of 
friends in moments of the greatest necessity and 
distress, and the temptations of avarice on his own 
part, but the solicitations of his political friends, 
in moments of party strife, when his office and 
means of subsistence might be at stake; and he 
would be told that his democratic friends required a 
jjitle pecuniary assistance; that a loan to A, and 
another to B, and a third to C, would help the 
cause; and that success would secure him from dis- 
covery; or, if discovered, from reproof on the part 
of his superiors. And, sir, let me add, that if, 
yielding to the prompting of avarice, the claims of 
distress, or the solicitations of political friends, he 
siould become a defaulter, we should have,some 
Senator or active partisan hinting to the Govern- 
ment that his removal or punishment would pro- 
duce excitement, and the matier had better be let 
alone. Suffer me now to draw the attention of 
the Senate to the reports made at the last session, 
of the balances due from the co'lectors, the re- 
ceivers, and the postmasters, all of whom are, by 
this bill, to be made fiscal agents; and let us see 
what lessons are to be drawn from them. And, 
first, as to the collectors: there are twenty-seven 
cases reported, four of which exhibit balances of 
upwards of $30,000 each—one case of $58,000° 
one of $80,000, and one of $109,000. So much 
for the President’s average of $30,000. As a sain- 
pleof the practical results of such cases, take the 
following: 

“ Andrew Erwin, Tennessee, $53,397 28. Suit 
ordered March 17, 1829. Judgment, October 
Term, 1830, for $92,635. Execution issued Octo- 
ber, 1830. In the marshal’s report for Novem- 
her, 1830, he remarks as follows: ‘ reported in- 
solvent.’ In a letter dated January 30, 1837, 
from the district attorney, he advises that upon 
the strictest scrutiny of proof by him in this case, 
he is satisfied that it would be a useless under- 
liking to file a bill of discovery, as all the responsi- 
tle pariies had previously, in the case of private 
rreditors, denied any indebtedness or liability to 
Colonel Andrew Erwin,” &«. 

I will cite one other case: 

“Robert Cochran, Wilmington, $109,232 49. 
Suit ordered September 10, 1821, for $143,922 68. 
Judgment May Term, 1823, for $145,261 90. 
Ralance reduced by subsequent settlements up 1o 
Jaly, 1835, to $109,232 49. The district attorney 
advises that he obtaineda decree of the court at 
November Term, 1828, against Wm. Watts Jones, 
Irastee of Cochran, tor $9,725 05, with interest 
from the 7th of February, 1825, tili paid. Balance 
of claim desperate.” 

_In the instance of the recivers, there are twenty- 
right cases reported, of which five are upwards of 
$30,000, and one of $110,000; the details are gene- 
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rally insolvency of principal, sureties not to be 
found, or indulgence granted to sureties, and judg- 
ments with a ceturn of no property. In the in- 
stance of the postmasters, there are 144 octavo 
pages filled with the names of defaulters, number- 
ing, probably, little short of 2,000; for, sir, | had 
not the patience to count them all, but estimated 
the whole from the contents of a few pages. ‘The 
amounts due from them, respectively, are not 
generally large, for many of them receive very 
little. but exhibit an aggregate of $209,398 49, of 
which $110,400 84 is admitted to be “not collect- 
able.” This class of officers, too, are to become 
fiscal agents, and having shown a disposition to 
keep for their own use the small amount of public 
money tney have heretofore been able to collect, 
are now each to be entrusied with keeping, for the 
public, the President’s average of $30,000 of the 
public revenues. But, sir, there is one case among 
these which I cannot suffer to pass without mure 
particular notice, exhibiting, as its does, a curious 
feature in the details of official vigilance. It is 
that of Francis P. Blair, the editor of the Glohe, 
who was the surety of Samuel B. Crockett, of 
Frankfort, Kentucky. The balance due from 
Crockett on the Ist of April, 1822, was $1,395 54, 
and the following note is appended to the case: 

‘Suit ordered, and judgment obtained, May, 
1824, fer $1,827 01; credited by $431 47; penalty 
remitted by Postmaster General, leaving balance as 
stated ; application for relief refused by the Depart- 
ment, December 39, 1825; fieri facias issued and 
returned, March, 1826; no estate found; informa- 
tion was sought by the Department relative to the 
parties, November 30, 1835; referred to the district 
attorney, December 30, 1835, als» wrote to him, 
February 13, 1937.” 

So that it seems, Mr. President, here is a case 
originating in 1822, more than fifteen years ago, in 
which judgment was obtained more than thirteen 
years since; and we are gravely told that, on the 
30th November, 1835, the Department was seeking 
information relative to the parties; when one of 
those parties, Francis P. Blair, the surety, was 
living under the very eyes of the Government, in 
habits of daily social and political intercourse with 
the President, and with the head of the Department, 
and receiving thousands of dollars as the printer to 
the House of Representatives ; and yet the official 
eyes of the Department could not see him. Such, 
sir, will be the,results of this system, if carried into 
effect. I do not mean longer to trespass on the 
patience of the Senate, but allow me, in conclu- 
sion, to say, that if this system is adopted, which 
has nothing on earth to recommend it but its no- 
velty as an experiment, and which defeats its 
alleged objects in relation to the currency, there 
will be exhibited a scene of fraud, peculation, and 
political corruption, which has never been wit- 
nessed before in this country, and seldom, perhaps, 
in any other. 





SPEECH OF MR. HOWARD, 


Or Maryann, 
In the House of Representatives, October 3, 1837— 
On the Mississippi Election. 

IT am not disposed, sir, to repeat arguinents 
which have been already urged with great effect by 
those who have preceded me in this debate. The 
points involved in the case have been fully stated, 
and, indeed, the speech of the honorable genitle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Pennybacker,) a member 
of the Committee of Elections, left but little brigi- 
nal matter to be urged by those who might be in- 
clined to follow him upon the same side of the 
question. The fairness with which he stated the 
case, and the logical comments which he made as 
he passed its different branches under review, al- 
most exhausted the argument, and only a little 
gleaning can be found, here and there, lying upon 
the field which he traversed. He has reversed the 
example of the benevolent Jew in scripture, and 
instead of purposely leaving an occasional handful 
to be picked up by the humble and industrious 
gleaner, as a reward for patient wil, he has scarcely 
left enough to make, when collected, a single sheaf. 
Unwilling to seize upon the produce of another 
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man’s labor, by appropriating to my Own use an 
entire shock, as is too often done in this House, [ 
should have remained a silent spectator of the scene, 
if it were not that | have been induced to explore, 
for myself a corner which has hitherto escaped ob- 
servation, the result of which inquiry I will bring 
particularly te your notice, after some general ob- 
servations upon the subject. 

The facts in the case are few andadmitted. The 
Legislature of Mississippi omitted to provide by 
law for holding an election for members of Con- 
gress, in case a special session of that body might 
be convened by the President before November, 
and the Governor ordered an election to be held, 
Cirecting that the persons chosen should retain their 
sea's until the recurrence of the regalar election 
in November, and two members are now in their 
seats in this body under that proceeding. Are they 
members of the entire Twenty-fifth Congress, or 
fora part of it, or is the whole election void? 
These are the questions which we must consider, 
and reply to one or other of them in the affirma- 
live. There is no other choice. We must select 
out of the three positions any one that we prefer, 
upon which our judgment can rest with the greatest 


cegree of satisfaction. But although we are 
presented with three opinions, (not concur- 
ting in the propriety of the phrase, three 
alternatives, I will not use it,) yet it is’ re- 


markable that when we come to vole, we must 

discard cne, and choose between the remaining two. 

A majority of the Committee of Elections have re- 
ported a resolution declaring that the election is 
valid, and that the members chosen under it must 

hold their seats for the entire term of the Twenty- 

fifth Congress ; and a minority have reported a re- 

solution declaring the elcction to have been totally 

void. No one has proposed to amend either one, 

so as to obtain a vote upon the proposition that the 

sitting members are entitled to their seats antl 

November, and no longer; and until some one 
shall offer such an amendment, there is no basis 
upon which those who hold such an opinion can 

express it by their vote, and the House, therefore, 

must select, according to its best judgment, one of 
the only two propositions before it. ‘The gentle- 
man from Vermont, (Mr. Slade) who has just ac’- 

dressed the Chair, showed a desire to rest his vote 

upon this theory, but abstained from drawing 

i. forth from the shadowy obscurity in which it now 

lies, by presenting it in the form of a dustinct pro- 
posiivn. It is not difficult to account for his reluc- 
tance to adopt the report of the minority. The 
high authority of one of the most distinguished 
jurists that our country has ever produced, and who 
was known to be a favorite politician with that 
gentleman, is directly in his path; and I am not at 
all surprised that his respect for the character and 
attainments of the late William Wirt was too 
strong to permit him to run counter to the recorded 
opinion of that distinguished man. I shall have 
occasion hereafter to refer particularly to that opi- 
nicn, and only allude to it now to show its power 
in driving from a concurrence with the report of 
the minorily all those who attach any value to his 
construction of the Constitution, even althouvh 
they take refuge in a theory so unsubstantial that 

no one will call apon the House for a vote upon it. 
It is net worth while to consume time by attacking 
a hypothesis in which its own friends do not appeas 
to have the slightest confidence; but I must be per- 
mitted to remark, that the doctrines which would 
kreak up the constitutional term of service of the 
members of this House, into any number of long 
or short periods, according to the humor er policy 
of every State, seems to be as new as it is vision- 
ary. For wise purposes, which it 1s easy to see, 
the framers of the Constitution directed that we 
should perform the duties appertaining tv our sta- 
tions here, for two years, and we have taken upon 
ourselves the high responsibility of executing the-e 
important trusts in the face of the nation, anxionsly 
watching every step that we take. The obligation 
resty upon every State in the Union to be represent- 
ed bere, and it can not fulfil it by instalments, by 
portioning out the debt which it Owes to its sister 
States, and discharging a little at a time. The 


whole House has a right, the whole nation has a 
right, to the benefit which the experience of even 
some months may confer upon the members of this 
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body. The measures which may be proposed and 
discussed, must be decided upon by the same in- 
dividuals who have assisted in proposing and dis- 
cussing them. We come in together, and must go 
out together. We resemble, in this respect, the 
changes of horses in a siage coach; and the idea 
that a part of us can serve but for a portion of our 
legislative journey, then to be superseded by fresh 
comers, is as unfounded as it would be ridiculous 
io stop a coach at every mile to change a single 
horse in the team. But, as I have already re- 
marked, whilst members upon this floor are using 
this theory in debate, no one has sufficient reliance 
upon its correctness to call for a vote of the House 
upon it. I will therefore dismiss it from farther 
consideration. 

Whilst listening to the arguments by which the 
friends of the two propositions before us sustained 
their respective opinions, there was one reflection 
which pressed itself upon me. It was this. Both 
sides agree, as they ought to do, in attaching pri- 
mary importance to the wishes of the people of 
Mississippi, and profess themselves desirous to 
carry that will into effect, if they can only find out 
what itis. One expression of their wish is admit- 
ted on all hands. All agree that the people of that 
State intended to be represented here at this extra 
session, and made every effort in their power to be 
30. Those who advocate the report of the mino- 
rity, and are willing to declare the election totally 
void, of course intend to shut the doors of this hall 
upon the siting members from the moment that 
the resolution passes. If we adopt it to-day, they 
can nol come amongst us to-morrow, and Mississip- 
pi would have no representatives here. So far, then, 
as the people of that State have expressed a clear 
desire, about which there is not, and can not be, any 
controversy, to have a share in the important de- 
cisions of this extra session, just so far must we 
allow that expression to have controlling influence 
in the vote which we may give, provided that vote 
be regulated solely by a regard to their wishes. 
What then is the attitude of the two parts of the 
House? Let us see how they stand as tothe ob- 


servance of the will of the people of Mississippi. 


‘Two gentlemen present themselves here on the 
first day of the session, having file@ their creden- 
tials with the clerk, and offer to be sworn in, as 
usual. No opposing claimant appears. No peti- 
tion is presented from a single man in Mississippi, 
contesting their seats. The day upon which Con- 
gress Was to meet was notorious, known probably 
to every voter in the State; and yet no voice 
is heard from that quarter, casting a suspicion upon 
the integrity of the election. A member of this 
House, actuated apparently by a greater zeal for 
the preservation of the elective franchise and laws 
of Mississippi than was felt by any citizen of that 
State, rises and interposes an objection to those 
two gentlemen taking their seats; and that, teo, 
before the facts in the case were known, or could 
be ascertained by any impartial tribunal, owing to 
the imperfect organization of the House. The 
people of Mississippi were supposed to be so indif- 
ferent to their own rights, or so incapable of assert- 
ing them, that it became -necessary to assume a 
puardiauship over them to protect their injured in- 
nocence. The House, however, rejected this mon- 
strous interference, and wisely reserved the con- 
sideration of all questions that might grow out of 
ihe election, until the facts could be settled by a 
committee. The business of the session went on. 
Sull no competitors for the seats appeared. No 
petition Was presented contesting the election. 
The people whom these two gentlemen claimed to 
represent, seemed to be satisfied, as far as silence 
ean be construed into acquiescence; and in these 
days of freedom of speech, men are not apt lo re- 
main silent, where they think there is cause of 
complaint. At the request of these members them- 
selves, the Comm ttee of Elections were directed 
t» look into the matter, and up to this moment of 
diseussing the two reports which they have given 
us, not even a half-stifled hum has been heard in 
Mississippi, expressive of discontent with the elec- 
ton: and yet this spontaneous guardianship con- 
tinres to be exercised for the protection of the 
rights of those people, and we are urged, ont of 


o 
great tenderness towards them, to declare an elec. 


tion void which they have made, lest, forsocth, we 
may violate their will by confirming it. Do the 
gentlemen who thus argue feel with Bassani», 
when he is addressing Portia, that they are inclined 


“To do a great right, do a little wrong, 
Aad curb this cruel devil of his will.” 


Are they dissatisfied with the manner in which the 
election has resulted and would gladly seize upon 
any reason for trying it over again? I will not 
suppose it; but it is a singular coincidence that 
every member of this House who has addressed it 
upon this subject, who is of different politics from 
the two members returned from Mississippi, is in 
favor of setting aside their election. I can readily 
understand how theie should be a difference of 
opinion upon the constitutional point involved in 
the case, upon which I mean to touch presently, 
but | can not consent that they should place the 
vindication of their course upon a desire to carry 
out the popular will. Suppose, sir, that we adopt 
the resolution of the minority of the committee and 
declare the election void; and suppose that the people 
of Mississippi could interrogate us why we had 
doneso. Ifwe snuswered that we had paid respect to 
their will, they would reply that their will was to 
be represented at this important extra session, and 
that we knew it; for we do know it, and all admit 
it. It they pressed the inquiry still further, and 
asked why we had destroved the political ex'stence 
of those to whom they had shown themselves wed- 
ded, would it do to reply as Richard dves to Lady 
Anne, when she upbraids him with destroying he: 
spouse, that he “did it to help her to a better hus- 
band?” Are gentlemen such devoted friends and 
lovers of the people of Mississippi, that they would 
putout ef the way the object of their choice, in 
order to give them a chance of making a better se- 
lection? I think that they would not be as placable 
was the lady. They would be apt to reject the 
dcvubtful frienship of their self-appointed guardians, 
who, from a nervons apprehension lest those peo- 
ple may be injured in their rights, at once disfran- 
chise them; and, from a morbid sensitiveness lest 
their free suffrage may be endangered, turn the ac- 
knowledged members of their choice out of this 
Hall for the remainder of this extra session. 
Whether we may remain here for a longer or 
shorter period of time, makes no difference in the 
argument. It is certain that we shall have to de- 
cide some important questions which will be close- 
ly contested, and the absence of two members may 
decide the fate of measures to which the whole 
country is looking with deep anxiety; and; besides, 
the question of time can have no bearing upon the 
point which | am now considering. Tam endea- 
voring to show that inasmuch as itis admitted, 
upon all hands, that the people of Mississippi have 
clearly shown their wish to be represented here 
during this extra session, and those who snstain 
the report of the minority which sets the election 
aside, are, of course, for ejee'ing the sitting mem- 
bers forthwith; it will not do for them to rest 
the justification of their proceeding upon the 
ground that they are anxious to carry into 
effect the will of that State. They are committing 
the very act which they prefess to be anxious to 
avoid. Whilst they are urging upon us their ex- 
treme care to follow the popular wll, they are 
forcibly divorcing the people (as the use of this 
word finds its way into every subject at this session) 
from the object of their choice; and, as gentle dis- 
suasives will not succeed, they apply the figurative 
wedge and sledge-hammer violently to separate 
those who are living voluntarily in close alliance. 
Sir, let the supporters of the minority report rest 
their arguments upon a refined and technical con- 
struction of the Constitution, but let them not as 
sume the untenable position that they are acting in 
conformity with the will of the people of Mississippi. 

But it is said, that, although it is admitted that 
an election was held for the present extra session, 
yet there is no evidence that there was any inten- 
tion on the part of the people that the term of ser- 
vice of the sitting members should continue any 
longer than that time. TI grant that is not easy to 
ascertain how this is; but still there is enough 
fiom which to draw a satisfactory conclusion. One 
of the sitting members has publicly declare, in his 
place, upon his responsibility as a member of the 
House, that, during the canvass, no other opinion 


was expressed from any quarter than that the elec. 
tion was for members of the 25th Congress ; tha, 
the candidates and voters universally so considered 
it. We know, also, that the presses upon both 
sides spoke of it in the same way ; and we have a 
still stronger evidence of what the public opinion 
was, and is, in the fact, that at this moment there 
is only a single candidate in the field for the No. 
vember election ; and his is rather a continuance of 
the former canvass than the institution of a fre) 
one. If the general belief was that the Silting 
members would hold their seats only until Novem. 
ber, it is impossible that such a degree of languor 
should now prevail. On the contrary, the panies 
who fought so fiercely in August would have al. 
ready buckled on their armor for anoiher baitle jy 
November, more particulaily when the victor 
were enjoying, not their spoils, buttheir well-earned 
honors, at this distance from the theatre of actioy 
and when their absence must necessarily paralyze. 
in some degree, the efforts of their political friends. 
I rely upon thes: evidences, slight as they may be 
regarded, with the more confidence, as no evidence 
at all is offered to maintain the opposite posi ion, 
except the mere proclamation of the Governor, the 
effect of which upon the formation of public opinion 
is nothing but conjecture. In all cases of contested 
election, this House has very properly endeavored to 
ascertain what the intentions of the people were, 
and has disregarded technical objections as to mere 
forms. If the two questions of * what did the 
people mean to do,” and “‘ what have they done,” 
can be satisfactorily answered, the decisions of the 
House have invariably corresponded with those 
intentions and acts. In this case, therefore, we 
may sum up the points thus: If we adopt the 
report ef the majority, we place the sitting mem- 
bers in their seats for the extra sessiun, which the 
pecple of Mississippi clearly intended, and confinn 
them in their seats for the residue of the Congress, 
about which some doubt may exist as to the intentions 
of the people, and, of course, it becomes a questien 
of evidence. If, on the other hand, we adopt the re- 
port of the minority, we eject these members from 
their seat8 forthwith, which the people of Missis- 
sippi clearly and admittedly did not intend, and 
put those people to the trouble of another election, 
respecting their desire for which great doubt must 
also exist, as it too is a question of evidence. In 
the former course we are perfectly certain of con- 
forming to their will as to a part of our decision, 
and in the latter we are equally certain that we vio- 
late it. If, therefore, we are guided solely bya 
regard for their will, can we hesitate which w 
adopt? 

But I concede that there is something more in 
this case than the single point which I have been 
considering. My object hitherto has been to show 
that the ground assmned by the friends of the m- 
nority resolution will not bear them out as far as 
that point is concerned. Let us see whether any 
other positicn is stronger. 


The Legislature of Misxissippi, by some unae- 
conntable oversight, omitted to vest the Govemor 
with the power which all other Governors possess 
under the laws of their respective States, of order 
ing an election for members of Congress, where & 
special cession may be called for a day anterior 
that designated in the law of the State, as the ene 
on which the regular election is to be biennially 
held. The Governor thought that he found an 
authority for so doing in the Constitution of the 
United States, but thought also that his power Wn 
der that instrument only extended to filling up the 
vacancy until the recurrence of the election at the 
usual time, and issued his proclamation and wnt 
accordingly. As all the arguments of the friends 
of the minority resolution deny the existence o 
any power in the Governor, whether he had issued 
his writs for the entire 25th Congress, or only 8 
portion of it, I shall not consume time in exainit- 
ing the precise effect of the writ which he actually 
did issue; because, by contesting his anthority © 
order an election at all, the opposite side appeat 
te attach no importance to the mode in which he 
exercised his power, and therefore seem 10 a 
quiesce in the conelnsion to which the majority of 
the committee come in their report, of rejecting @ 
part of his writ as surplusage. The question 8 
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, whether the Governor had any authority to 
der an election. = 
in the second section of the first article of the 
eitution of the United States is found the 
vase which is the fruitful theme of this prolonged 


“When vacancies happen in the representation 
om any State, the Executive authority thereof 
ai] issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” 
[tis agreed on all hands that this clause is not a 
ad letter, but that it confers some power of some 
ind upon the Governors of States; but it is argued 
at the power extends only to issuing writs of 
vetion to fill vacancies which ‘‘ happen,” and 
yeh subtle refinement is resorted to in order to 
aw the line of distinction between those which 
y, and those which do not, “‘happen.” And itis 
other said thatthe term “‘ vacancy” is not appli- 
wble to the condition of the representation from 
Siate when the period of service of former mem- 
hers has expired, and before the election of their 
gecessors. With regard to the first position, I 
il] not repeat the conclusive lexicography of the 
otleman from. Virginia, (Mr. Pennybacker,) but 
ntent myself with saying that it certainly has 
not been, or I believe attempted to be, answered. 
if the meaning of words is to be judged of by 
uihority, the books which he has produced conclu- 
ively show that the word “happen” expresses a 
nus of which “‘ chance”’ is only a species. No 
matter What may be the cause of the vacancy, 
hether it has occurred by “chance” or ‘“‘design,” 
the expiration of a term of service, the generic 
ad equally includes it; and those who framed 
Constitution could not, by the most assiduous 
ndy, have discovered a word more comprehensive 
in its signification than the precise one which they 
dopted. I leave this branch of the argument 
here that honorable gentleman placed it, deeming 
ii impossible either to make it more clear or 
efute it. 
But itis said, also, that there was no “‘ vacancy” 
nthe representation frem Mississippi; that a va- 
uncy can take place only when a member elect 
its, or resigns, or removes, and that it can not be 
reated by the expiration of a term of service. For 
tis limitation of the meaning of the word, no 
gammatical authority is adduced; but it rests upon 
he arbitrary assertion of those who so construe it. 
Ishould rather define “‘ vacancy” to mean the ab- 
nee of something which ought to be there. The 
limited meaning which is given to it is contrary to 
twmmon sense; and indeed, no grammatical! defini- 
jon of it has been attempted to be given. All that 
said is, that this case is not included within it. 
letus suppose that the resolution of the minority 
should be passed to-day, and that, on to-morrow, 
le NO person was in the occupancy of the chairs 
vhich are now so worthily filled by the two gentle- 
men from Mississippi, an inquirer should ask of 
he gentleman from Ohio, for example, where was 
he delegation from Mississippi; he would be bound 
oreply,as he has said in his argument, there is 
0 “vacancy” in the representation from that State. 
put the incredulous interrogator would proceed: 
is nobody in those chairs, and they are ap- 
opriated to the use of that delegation. Still my 
armed friend would be obliged to insist upon it, 
mat there was no vacancy in that representation. 
Strae, he would say, that Mississippi has no 
mbers upon this floor in those chairs, or any 
nereelse; but I tell you there is no vacancy, be- 
ise she elected members to the last Congress, and 
&s Rotelected any to this; therefore, there is no 
‘ancy. Do you not perceive, sir, that this is the 
Viable result of the argument upon the oppo- 
lle side? Because, if there was no vacancy when 
t Governor issued his proclamation, there is none 
W; and yet, see how impossible it is to convince 
“eeyesof the truth of the argument addressed to 
Cars. I say, therefore, that this construction of 
tution is contrary to common sense, how- 
strongly it may’ be supported by technicalities, 
Tam no advocate for adopting refined and 
smlastic subtleties as the proper means of inter- 
ing an instrument which was intended to be 
ee by plain men in regulating the business 


| wish, however, to refer you to the jouraal of 
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the Convention which framed the constitution, in 
order to show that the meaning which we now give 
to the clause which I have quoted, is the one which 
they attached to it, when it received the assent of 
that distinguished body. But before I do this, let 
me refer very briefly to the opinions of two gentle- 
men of acknowledged talents who have, at ditfer- 
ent periods, filled the office of Attorney General, 
as there is an entire harmony between the conelu- 
sions which they have drawn from a cautious 
inspection of the Constitution as it is written, and 
the designs of those who made it, as manifested by 
the history of their proceedings. [ propose to 
touch very summarily upon these opinions, be- 
cause other gentlemen have examined them more 
fully, and I desire to avoid the repetition of what 
has been already, and no doubt better, said. In 
October, 1823, and July, 1832, eases vceurred in 
the administration of the Executive authority, 
which drew from those who occupied, at those 
times, the situation of Attorney General of the 
United States, elaborate opinions upon the con- 
struction of that part of the constitution which 
empowers the President “ to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate.” 


It will at once be perseived that there 1s ‘a strong 


analogy, although not a perfect identity, between 
the meaning of this word * happen,” 1: (ais clause 
of the Constitution, and the one whic!) we are con- 
sidering; because, under both, the arzument is, 


that a case where there is no incumbent in office, 
owing to the expiration of a term, is not included 
within either clause. But Mr. Wirt says, “ The 
substantial purpose of the Constitution was to keep 
these offices filled, and powers adesuate to this 
purpose were intended to be conveyed. But if the 
President (and the remark is equally applicable to 
the Governor of a State) shall not have the power 
to fill a vacancy thus circumstanced, the powers 
are inadequate to the purpose, and the substance 
of the Constitution will be sacrificed to a dubious 
construction of its letter.” 

He comes to the conclusion, that if the vacancy 
is found to exist, the constitutional power of pro- 
viding for its being fitted is immediately applicable, 
and adds: 

“This seems to me the enly contruction of the 
Constitution which is eompatible with its spirit, 
reason and purpose, while, at the same time, it 
offers no violence to its language; and these, I 
think, are the governing points to which all sound 
construction looks.” 

Mr. Taney, in (832, concurred in opinion with 
his predecessor, without knowing, however, that 
Mr. Wirt had expressed it, because it was not un- 
til he had prepared his own, that an examination 
into the files of the office resulted in the discovery 
that Mr. Wirt had been called upon. by the then 
President for an opinion in a similar case. 

Mr. Taney says : 

“The words used in the Constitntion do not, I 
think, by any fair construction, require a distine- 
tion to be taken. It was intended to provide for 
thore vacancies which might arise from accident, 
and the contingencies to which human affairs must 
always be liable. And if it falls out that from 
death, inadvertence, or mistake, an office reauired 
by law to be filled, is, in the recess, found to be 
vacant, then a vacancy has happened in the recess, 
and the Preside>t may fill it. This appears to be 
the common sense and natural import of the words 
used. They mean the same thing as if the Constilu- 
tion had said ‘if there happen to be any vacancies 
during the recess.’ ”’ 

I propose now to show that the framers of the 
Constitution intended to attach this meaning to the 
kindred clause which is to govern our decision in 
the case before us, and this intention is to be drawn 
from the proceedings of the convention, which I 
examined for the satisfaction of my own judgment. 
If it had not been for the purpose of bringing this 
point before the House, I should not have inter- 
fered in the debate, as I stated in the outset of my 
remarks, but having once taken the field, I must 
go through the campaign, skirmishing with all 
those adversaries whom I may “happen” to en- 
connter. 

The convention which framed the Constitution, 
pursued the following judicious mode of proceed- 
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ing. ‘They iirst settled general principles in com- 
mittee of the whole, and then appointed five of their 


body to revise the style of the articles agreed up- 


on, but withont alteration ef the meaning, and to 
arrange them under proper heads. This was the 
extent of their duty. The committee consisted of 


Mr Johnston, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. G. Morris, Mr. 
Madison, and Mr. King, who reported the revised 
draft on the 12th of Sepiember, 1787, which con- 
tained the clause in the first arucle, word for word 
as we now find tt in the Constitution, viz: 

‘When vacancies happen in the representation 


from any State, the Executive authority thereof 


shall issue writs of election to fill such vacan- 
Cies. ? 

The arznment of the friends of the minority re- 
port of the Committee of ElectiMs is, that this is 
a conditional grant of power or imposition of duty 
upon the [xeeutive authority of a State, taking 


eifect only when vacancies “happen,” and not ap- 


plying toa case where a vacancy is created by the 
expiration of a term of service, as itcan nct then 
be said t ‘happen.’ it not being the work of 
chane ’ lent I find, on looking over the 
onrn itwhen the convention was emploved 
in settling the vn ‘ple which they meant to esta- 
blish, on the Gh of August, they expressed it in these 
words: 

“ Vacane in the Hlouse of Representatives 
shall | ippliied by writs of election from the 
IXxeeutive authority of the S:ates in the representa- 
tion from which they shall happen.”—Eiliott’s De- 
bates on Federal Constitution, vol. 1, page 256. 


Every 


rence 


one must see at once that the only ditfe- 
between these two sentences is, that the latter 
excludes the constraction which the friends of the 
minority report wish to apply to the former, and 
that this vexed article is made to express the very 
idea which Mr. Wirt and Mr. Taney contended 
should be applied to another clause upon the same 
subject, coinciding precisely with the interpretation 


which those*who think with me allege should be 
placed upon it. Without resorting to a strict gram- 
matical analysis, every unprejadiced mind would 


rree at once, as it seems to me, that the original 
drait meant to provide for filling up all vacancies, 
no matter from what cause, or when they might 
ocenr; and this inference is impregnably fortified by 
a closer examination. The word “ when,” which 
is considered as drawing after it a limitation of 
power, by admitting only a certain class of cases, 
and excluding others, is not found in the first draft; 
and the word “happen” is detached from the im- 
portant noun vacancies,” whose comprehensive 
meaning it is said to control, and made to assume 
an humble and merely explanatory duty. I repeat 
that the idea intended to be advanced by the fra- 
mers of the Constitution is found in the original 
draft; for I find that the committee of five were 
appointed “to revise the style of, and arrange, the 
articles agreed to by the House; and I can net find 
that, in a single instance, they departed from this 
secondary duty. No fault appears to have been 
found with them en account of any aberration from 
the principles which the convention had previously 
adopted; and, in fact, they had only to paint and 
furnish the House which had been built, without 
interfering with the order of its architecture. I 
hold that, as statesmen, we are not only at liberty, 
but bound, to follow the intentions of those who 
prepared the Constitution, and think that they are 
sufficiently manifest, from the authority which I 
have adduced. 

Whilst upon the subject of authority, I beg leave 
to refer to one quoted by the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Mason,) who has read an extract 
from Judge Story’s Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion. The part upon which he relied was the fol- 
lowing: : 

“By ‘yaeancies’ they understood to be meant 
vacancies occurring from death, resignation, pro- 
motion or removal. The word ‘happen’ had re- 
lation to some casualty not provided for by law.”— 
Story’s Commentaries, vol. 3, page 411, book 3, 
section 1,553. 

I have too much respect for the learned judge 
whose opinion is thus brought before us, to pass it 
over without notice. Pat the honorable gentleman 
made only an extract from an entire passage, 
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which. when considered as a whole, will be found found || 1 the honorable gentleman has also, by showing that |] a want of power to secure its continuance. I find of ext 
not to bear upon the question bef re us. He Judge Story was mistaken as to the fact upon in the Constitution, therefore, that, although the was 0 
violently tore off a limb from the body; and I beg which he built his argument, totally demolished the States are permitted to regulate the elections for yerest 
leave to replace and bandage it up, binding the fabric upon which the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. members of this body, at their own will and Plea. expen 
bleeding fraciure as well as my poor surgery W il | Mason) rep osed in fancied se curity. It was swept sure, yet provision is instantly made fora defective ose 
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permit, in order to present to view the unmutilated || away. execution of this power in the legislative branches, tous 
subject in a perfect form. The {Mr. Mason explained, and contended that the by throwing upon the Governors the clearand high re. ats 
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this: remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts had sponsibility of seeing that the members of this House 100 po 
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“ The language of the clause is, that ihe Presi- |) not effected the argument he had use “dl, or the areduly chosen,in the very claase which isthe subject 5 all 

of all this debate ; and lastly, by way of meeting on 
every conceivable emergency, if the Legislative Adami 
and Executive branches of a State should hoth fail that 4 
to discharge their duty, an ultimate power is re. Comm 
served to Congress to regulate for itself the elec. boldly 
tions to this House. Taking these different Parts, the CO 
and deducing the spirit which emanates from them ney; | 


authority he had referred to. 
Mr. Howanp preceeded. It seems to me that 
’ Judge Story placed dependence upon an opi- 
nion of the Senate, without even expressing his 
own, and if it now appears that the Senate had given 
no such opinion, there was very little left of the 
authority whieh the’ gentleman ‘quoted with such 


dent shall have power to fili up ‘ vacancies’ that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate. In 
1813, President Madison appointed and comm's- 
sioned ministers to negotiate the treaty of peace of 
Ghent during the recess of the Senate; and a ques- 
tion was made whether he had a constitutional 
authority so to do, there being no ‘vacancy’ of 
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and that he believed was the sense and meaning of 
the Constitution, whether the vacancy occurred from 
casualty, the regular course of events, expiration of 
term, or other cause. In relation to the offices of 
pub slic ministe rs, they were not offices created by 
the laws or the Constitution, but were offices known 
to the laws of nations, and created by the laws of 
nations. Ministers were sent to every part of the 
world by the President, and whenever there is a 
necessity for the appointment of such minister, that 
office is vacant. This was what he understood by 
ihe term vacant, and he believed this was the 
understanding of every President of the United 
States.] - 

Mr. Howarp resumed. I am glad, sir, that my 
remarks have drawn out this opinion from the ho- 
norable gentleman from Massachusetts, since his 
opinion on the subject of vacancies coine:des with 
my ewn. Perhaps this interpolation may be con- 
sigjered by some as the best part of my speech. But 


it isnot to be supposed that the chief agent of a 
State Government will, without any cause or mo- 
live, overthrow the laws of the peeple over whom 
he presides. Such an evil is not, in the natural or- 
der of things, to be feared; and, besides, these very 
laws have, in all the States except Mississippi, con- 
fided to this very officer the duty of selecting a day 
for the election incase of necessity. Ii the Con- 
stitution reposes this discretion in him, too, the 
mere anticipation of a flagrant abuse of the power 
can not be received as an insurmountable objec- 
tion to the fair construction of that instrament. 
The second reflection is, that the Constitution in- 
tended to provide, in all cases where it was possi- 
ble to do so, for its own perpetuation. ‘The Fede- 
ral Government was meant to be kept up, and so 
far as it springs from the people instead of the 
States, power was given to it to preserve its own ex- 
isience. This House, as a vital part of that Go- 
vernment, was not intended to become lapsed from 


re any existing office, put this being the creation of a || emphasi:. This isa matter for the House to de- all conjointly, I am led to believe that no vacancy surplt 
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Bt tional, and the subject was debated to the close of }j laws. I state the objection as it has cccurred to of internal improvement by the General Govern- propr: 
that session, without coming to any conclusion, and {| my mind, without recollecting whether I give it the ment had been abandoned, except in such shape as ihe A 

was again resumed at the commencement of the || exact shape which he did. 1 feel andacknowledge || to render it odious. Mr. Bond said he was free to Would 

next session; and after as patient deliberation as the |} its force, and admit thatitis difficult to escape confess that he would sooner see that system wter- ling t 

Senate ever gave to any subject, it was indefinitely || from the cunctusion; for, if this power is held ly abandoned than retained with that alarming Ne 

postponed by a voie of the majority of the Senate; || by the Governor under the Constitution of the feature which surrendered the exclusive regulation a 

so that there never was any protest by the Senate |} United States, no State legislation can take it {| Of it to the President. Sir, said he, it has been the a 

against the appointment. Andnow, if he mightbe |} away. But there are two reflections which studied policy of the party in power, for the last fe ne 

perinitted to say one word, he would give his un- |] disarm this ergament of much, if notall, of |} ight years, y#0 strengthen the Executive arm! All shoul 

derstanding of this word “ happen” in cases of ya- || its force. The first is, that the conclusion will means, and tiga 4 COREREON, both of ne ee tertai 

cancies. He believed, in relation to offices, that not be found, upon examination, to be as unplea- amo and law, have been seized in aid of this co elves 

every one happens to be vacant which is not fail sant as it appears to be upon a cursory view; for er, whilst a deceitful reluctance to use it was avow- ¥ 

oe San eae . , ’ ed. Internal improvements were tolerated, if of a “ 


general nature: but who decided this? The Pre- by th 
sident. <A tariff was lawful, if judicious ; but the Jones 
President alone could determine whether it was jt- ou th 
dicious or not. Gove 

Add to this the unqualified right of removal from tolds 
office which is claimed for that officer, and I appeal sock 
to you, Mr. Chairman, if, in these latter days, there vee 
is not a fearful concentration of power in one man! wring 
His will, his sic volo sic jubeo, con‘rols all the great that 1 
measures of the country. lhe G 

Coming into power with professions of economy > th 
and reform, as the present dominant party did, does age 
it not occasion just surprise to see a system of ap- ihe st 
propriations adopied, extravagant in amount be- shew 
yond all former history, and exceedingly partial 10 ono} 
their operation? The interior States, and those in jo" 
the west in particular, have enjoy ed but few of tis ¢ 
these favors. One object alone in the city of New resul 
York, I mean the custom-house, involves an expen- “ee 
diture of about two millions of dollars. Ne 

But, sir, in despite of this ungxampled system PIs: 
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extravagance, our Treasury, in the year 1836, 
overflowing; and it became a question of in- 
rest to decide how, even afier meeting all the vast 
nditures of the Government, we should dis- 
- of the surplus. I was among those who 
Fought it should, in some way, be placed, in just 
sportions, at the disposition of the States. 
e thought it unsate to leave itin hands already 
io powerful, and that it might be safely and bene- 
jeially employed by the several States. ‘This mea- 
gure Was proposed ; but how was it received by the 
Administration ? Again and again it was denied 
ihat any surplus existed. The Chairman of the 
Committee ol Ways and Means (Mr. Cambreleng) 
boldly asserted on this floor that the exigencies of 
the country required every cent ot the public mo- 
yey; and So hostile was he to any division of the 


surplus among the States, that he declared he pre- 
erred seeing it sunk in the mighty deep. _ 

{need not remind gentlemen of the reiterated 
0 position of the Administration print in this city 
the Globe,) which, at this time, poured forth vio- 
ent editorials, condemning the measure, coupled 
qith studied denials that any surplus would exist. 

In another part of the Capitol, a distinguished 
senator from New York (Mr. Wright) declared, 
in bis place, that the ‘Treasury would not be more 
than adequate to the demands of the Government. 
[find, sir, among the publications of that day a 
seech of that gentleman, in which he arrayed, and 
resented in solid column, as if to alarm the timid, 
a most imposing ca'egory of all the different bills 
ghich the extravagance of the party had piesented 
for consideration at that session, in either House. 
twas, indeed, a fearful list, and furnishes an apt 
commentary on the pretensions of those who came 
nto power on that deceitful and greatly-abused 
hobby ofeconomy and reform! One of these bills, 
Jrecullect, was introduced by a committee, whose 
chairman said, on this floor, in reference to it, that 
i was SO universal in its provisions as to have some 
appropriations in favor of the district of almost 
every member of the house. I believe, sir, that it 
was never expected that all these bills would pass; 
but they were used as an available means of defeat- 
ing the passage of the deposite bill. 

Coupled with these measures, inquiries were 
gravely sent from the Senate Chamber to the dif- 
erent Departments, to ascertain the maximum 
which they could severally expend. Yes, sir, not 
how little, but how muca of the people’s money they 
wuld use. And another meinber of the Senate 
(Mr. Benten,) by way of finding employment for 
is money, proposed to institute a most magnificent 
sheme of military defence, which wonld have 
given but little to the wes’, and, in the end, might 


of 


taveentailed on this country, as one of its conse- 


quences, a large standing army, and subjected us 
ioan odious and oppressive system of taxation. 1 
Ieoice, sir, that all these attempts to defeat the di- 
vsion of the public money were foiled. Atier ap- 
propriations enormous beyond all past experience, 
he Administration had finally to admit that there 
Would bea residuum. But stil they were unwil- 
ling to send it to the peopte. 

Next in review, and from that same Senator, 


ho was for absorbing the treasure in his array of 


dlls before alluded to, we see a proposition to in- 
vest the surplus in stocks! 


‘would turn broker, and enter into competition wiih 


teriain gentlemen who have obtained for them- 
elves the unenviable cognomen of bulls and bears 
What answer will be made tothis 


of Wall street! 
by the worthy gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Jones,) who addressed the House a few days since 
ou this subject ? 


tring it into public odium. 


1 that institution. 


‘tong personal friend of the President. 
‘Us examination without limit or restraint. 


Yes, sir, 10 was serious- 
yand gravely proposed that these United States 


He could not consent that the 
Government should now sell the bonds which it 
olds for the deterred instalments on the sale of its 
‘ock in the late bank of the United States, when it 
vas the wish of “the party” to subdue the bank and 
It was openly declared 
‘hat it was unsafe either to retain the stock held by 
ue Government, or continue to make the deposites 
} A confidential friend of the 
President was empowered, by him, to investigate 
‘he state and business of the bank, with a view to 
tction on these points. The agent was a highly 
onorable, intelligent, and just man, and, withal, a 
He made 
The 
result was creditable to the bank, but disappointed its 
tiemies. The attack was, however, renewed before 
ongress by message, and a verdict equally honor- 
l¢ to the bank returned. Regardless of all this, 





the public money was withdrawn, and placed where 
the law never authorized it." ‘That same party who 
had declared the stock held by the Government in 


. that bank to be in danger, at Jengih obtained a law 


for its sale,and then actually declared it tobe worth, 
not only its par value, but fifleen per cent. beyond 
it, and sold it at that advanee to the Pennsylvania 
State Bank of the United States, taking the bonds 
for its payment, to which allusion has been made. 
In despite of all the violent and harsh means taken 
to depress the institution, these bonds could be sold 
for cash, and without loss. If, then, the Govern- 
ment really needs money; but, above, all, if you 
are sincere in your avowed purpose to be clear of 
all connexion with banks, why not dispose of these 
bonds instead of issuing Treasury noies, or borrow- 
ing money? Why not do so, and apply the means 
to the preservation of vour pledged faith to the 
States under the deposite law? The gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Jones) says he is unwilling to 
do so because it will subject the Government to the 
imputation of acting in the capacity of broker! I 
cannot see the oceasion for this fastidious delicacy. 
In what does it differ from the vale it did make of 
the stock of the bank, or from raising money on iis 
own scrip, as it has often done, or from what it now 
proposes to do on Treasury notes? 

But if the objection of the gentleman be sound, 
it carries certain condemnation to the Senator from 
New York. These gentlemen are of the same po- 
litical party, and seem to act with great identity of 
feeling in all the leading 1easures of the Adminis- 
tration. The proposition of the Senator in ques- 
tion not only subjected the Government to do the 
office of broker, but would have made a vast addi- 
tion to the power and patronage of the Exeentive. 
Stocks were to be bought and sold, and the Presi- 
dent, wielding, as he would have done, some for'y 
millions of dollars, would have held the place of 
giant broker and unrivalled regulator of the stock 
market. The stocks of an offending State could be 
depressed, whilst those of a more subservient siste1 
were eleviwted. But, sir, here again I rejoice that 
this monstrous project was defeated. During a 
long and protracted session of Congress the atien- 
tion of the people was drawn to the subject, and a 
unanimity of feeling from all parts of the country 
demanded the division of the money among the 
States, and received the obedience of Congress. 

The bill passed, sir, but it had not the willing 
support of the Administration—it was extorted by 
the united and Joud acclamation of the people. It 
was, indeed, obstinately and to the Jas!, voied a- 
gainst by those whu so signally exerted themselves 
to defeat it. But, Mr. Chairman, strange asit may 
appear, the organ of the party, (the Globe.) the very 
instant afterwards, claimed the ecrecit of the 
measure! Let us now see bow it has been execut- 
ed. The provisions of that bill are familiar to us 
all, and this house was informed at the last session, 
by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, that he had set 
apart, on the Ist of January, 1837, the sum of 
$9,367,214 98, to be deposited with the States as 
required by that law. Each State has been expressly 
notified by the Secretary of her respective share of 
that sum, and of the time when the several instal- 
ments would be paid. The States have solemnly 
legislated on the snbject, and have agreed tu accept 
the money; they have done more—they have ap- 
propriated and pledged it to high and benevolent 
uses, at least many of them have. We, 1 Ohno, 
have done so: a leading object with ber has been, 
to derive from this fund permanent means of se- 
curing general education to her rising and future 
generations. Engagements have been made upon 
the faith of this law, and this fund permanently 
pledged for these great and sacred trusts. The law 
has been partially executed; three-fourths of the 
promised sui has been already paid. And, Mr. 


Chairman, gentlemen may, if they please, refer to - 


the letter of the deposite act, and say it was not in- 
tended as a measure of distribution. ‘The manner 
in which the difitrent States received that act, and 
the permanent uses to which they pledged that 
money by their legislation, give the best interpreia- 
tion of the sense in which it was viewed by the 
people. But even in its execution the Secretary of 
the Treasury did, in my judgment, deprive the 
States of a part of the sum which, under that law, 
they were justly entitled to. In his late report, he 
says that the actual sum reserved in the Treasnry 
on the Ist of January, 1837. was $6,670,137 52. 
The deposite law only authorized him to reserve 
five millions; but he went bevond it, and thus de- 
prived the States of more than one million six 
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Postponement of fourth instalment—Mr. Bond. 
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hundredthousand dollars. The Secretary explains 
this by saying ihat he did not receive the retwiis 
from the banks unul afier the Istof January. That 
may be; but sull, whem received, they proved the 
money to have been in the ‘Treasury on the Ist of 
January, 1337, and he ought to have reserved it ac- 
cordingly. The Treasary accounts must be greatly 
confused, if the amount referred io was omitted, 
‘These accounts are, il is true, rendered mysterious, 
and we are told by the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cambreleng) that they 
have become a science, and that we must stady 
them. Indeed, he adds, that, after fifleen years’ con- 
Stant application on his own part, he sull finds it 
no easy task! I fear that the chief difficulty in the 
Whole affair results {yom the mystery unnecessarily 
thrown aiound these matiers, rather than any in- 
trinsic perplexity in the subject itself. The report 
of the Secretary was certainly dc igned by the law, 
requiring isily understood, 
But to return to the amount which the Secretary, 
from some cause, did not discover to be m the 
Treasury, though, in effect, it was there on the | 
of January, 1837. Tt was cicatly embraced both in 
the spirit and let.er of the depesite iaw, and it was 
the duty of the Secretary, the moment he discovered 
the omussit i, to! 


iito be sostated astob 


ave added ut to the amount betore 
him, amd notly the States and Con- 
giess of the fact. My own belief is, sir, that he 

ould have dere so had be been a friend ot the 
deposite law. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I fear every oecasion has 
been seized to defeat and disappoint the wishes and 
hoy { And not only 


et apari by 


hopes of the friends of this neasure. 
Was the sum of ene million six hundred and seventy 
housand dollars improperly excluded, as I think, 
but the Secretary has, without authorily, used a 
large part of the fourth instalment now due, and 
urges the passage of a law withholding or postponing 
that entire instalment! 

Sir, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury had no righ 
to use one cent of the money, which he had sei aparn 
for the Staies under the deposite law. ‘That money 
was speciiieally and sacredly pledged and appro- 
priated; bo subsequent act of appropriation was 
designed or intended to contlict with that measure. 
Neither the letter nor spirit of any other law did 
eontlict with it; and I cannot now discover aay 
reason fur postponing the payment ol this fourth 
instalment to the Staies, unless it be that the Secre- 
tary, having improperly used the money, wishes to 
make good his retreat, and escape the censure of 
that act, by extorting the present bill from Congress, 
on the allegation of an exhausied Treasury. lam 
unwilling to afford him any such shield; he has 
transcended his power; he has siezed the money ot 
and diverted i from those great and 
benevolent obiects for whieh it was designed, and 
mn him and the President let the responsibility rest. 

It is admitted by the friends of this bill that it is 
their duty to assign reasons for its passage. What 
do they urge? They say the Government wants 
the money. Yes, sir, and so they said before the 
passage of the deposite law. But of what use wiil 
this fund be to them, admitting even that the 
Treasury is impoverished, of which, afier all ex- 
planations, I do honestly doubt?) The fund in 
question, IT mean that poor pittance of it which the 
Seeretary has not used, is not ina condition for 
immediate use by the Treasury, at least the Secre- 
tary says he cannot use it, because it will not be 
paid in what he calls “legal funds.” How, then, 
wil! the passage of this bill aid the Treasury ? This 
reason is deceptive; and it does seem to me to be 
highly inexpedient to disappoint the States in the 
fulfilment of their just expectations. Gentlemen 
may indulge themselves in believing that they do 
not Violate a cuptract, and that the mere letter of 
the deposite law admits of the proposed bill. 

The gentleman from New Work (Mr. Taylor) 
admitted that the deposite act and its acceptance by 
the States did amount to a contract, so far as the 
same had been executed by the payment of the three 
first instalments. But he adael, with some appar- 
ent exultation, that, though he was no lawyer, it 
was clear to him that the law in question did not 
consiitute any contract for the fourth instalment, 
that being yet unpaid. I mean no disrespect to the 
gentleman when I say that, in my judgment, the 
absurdity of this position confirms the fact stated by 
him, that he isno lawyer. The law is entire, and 
contemplates the payment of a gross sum, but di- 
vides it into four instalments. If validasa contract 
at all, it is so for the whole. I cannot arree that, 
<o far as we perform an engagement, we are bound ‘ 
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but that we are discharged frem the executory part 
by our own want of faith, I beg to enquire why 
the payment of this money to the States was res 
vided for in instalments? Was it to accomodate 
the Treasury? By no means. {he true secret is 
this, sir: The public money had been improperly 
withdrawn from the Bank of the United States, 
and placed in certain State banks, It was pro- 
claimed that these banks would render the same, or 
even greater, fiscal aid to the Government than the 
Bank of the United States did. In the party news- 
papers of the day, and in the official papers of the 
then Secretary of the ‘I'reasury, these State banks 
were openly stimulated to discount on and lend the 
public money. When the deposite bill passed, it 
was admitted mach of this money had been lent, 
and could not suddenly be recalled. As the Gov- 
ernment itself had, in a great degree, prompted the 
use of the money, it was thought unjust to recall it 
suddenly. Hence, sir, the provision for the defer- 
red instalments. If it could have been controlled, 
the whole amount would have been required to be 
paid on the passage of the law. 

{ will not dwell on the argument which, I think, 
fully establishes these laws as constituung @ con- 
tract. It has been well illastrated and sustained by 
other gentlemen. ‘Those who wish now to with- 
hold this-money from the States, may, if they please, 
rely on the technical letter ofthe law. I go for the 
spirit of the case, and for meeting the pst expecta- 
tion. of the country. I call the attention of the 
House to the laws passed by the different States on 
this subject, by which the whole amount of each in- 
stalment has been appropriated in advance. It ts 
said that the State of New York entered into sol- 
emn engagements for the disposition of this fourth 
instalment, which she must now in good taith keep, 
and, to do so, will obtain the means elsewhere, if 
you disappoint her in this payment. Ohie, too, my 
own, my favorite State, has, by her legislation, 
jooked to this fund as furnishing permanent means 
of general education within her borders. Wall you 
now disappoint the hopes of her people? Will you 
take from her the means of lighting the lamp of 
genius in the humble cottage? Is the demand for 
your countless and extravagant appropriations so 


, urgent that this poor pittance must be withheld? 


Is it not rather a pretext seized by those who ori- 
ginally Opposed the distribution now to defeat its 
execution? ‘The uniform character of the legisla- 
tion of the several States on this subject fully ex- 
presses the understanding which the people had of 
that law. 

Do you suppose, sir, that the States would have 
thus acted, if they had imagined the money was to 
be recalled, much less if it was not even to be paid 
over to them? I wished then, as I now do, for an 
opportunity to vote on a proposition for its direct 
relinguishment. [ am &gainst any postponement 
ofthe payment. It is better to settle this question 
at once, than to reserve it in such manner as to 
bring a periodical debate into Congress. Gentle- 
men say they object to collecting money to be di- 
vided among the States, and allege that is but taking 
money from one pocket to put into another. Sir, 
I would not myself raise money for such express 
ad 4g, nor was this money collected with that 
design. The case is this: The States united in 
government for a common purpose, under one Con- 
stitution. On looking into their Treasury, they 
tind that, under their system of finance, a greater 
sum collected than the wants of their Government 
require. Is it safer to leave this money where pa- 
tronage is already too great, where it may lead to 
vhe abuse of power, and tempt to the violation of 
trusts; or shall it be divided among the States on 
some just principle of apportionment, and applied 
by them to great and benevolent objects, over which 
the General Government disclaims power ? 1 pre- 
ferred the latter. A few gentlemen, some forty or 
forty-two, came to the other conclusion; and you 
now find such of them as are here, desirous of es- 
tablishing the propriety of their opposition to that 
bill by their zeal for the present measure. JI, sir, 
am the less inclined to credit the necessity fur this 
ineasure, by the very circumstancethat it emanatcs 
from, and is chiefly sustained by, the pertinacious 
enemies of the deposiie law. _ It is well questioned, 
whether, if the true state of the Treasury were as- 
eertained, this fund would be needed, even if not 
already pledged to the States. But, be the state of 
the Treasury what it may, I cannot pass over the 
inconsistency of the Secretary in invoking to his 
present aid a fund which he intimates is not ina 
condition toavail him. The Secretary tells you, 


too, that this measure will disappoint the States. 
Then why doso, when you have not even the hope 


of relief to the Treasury to justify you? Besides, 
among other measures of relief now proposed, is 
the bill for the issue of Treasury notes. hy not, 


if you will pass such a bill, issue these toan amount 
sufficient for all purposes, and relieve yourselves 
from the imputation of violated faith? 

And now that I have named the Treasury note 
bill, 1 will express my astonishment that, after 
such repeated professions of dislike for all paper 
money, the administration should itself be the 
means of giving it currency. Have you not prom- 
ised the people that you would give them hard 
money—a gold and silver currency? Why issue 
notes, then? If your Treasury is exhausted, create 
a loan; borrow the money. ‘The issuing of Trea- 
sury notes is but creating a loan by indirect means. 
Then why not do it directly? Advertise for a 
loan, to be taken in gold and silver, and thus let the 
people plainly see what you are at. The truth is, 
it is not designed to carry out what you profess. 

Mr. Chairman, for what purpose are we now 
here? Why has the President convened us at an 
extra session? His proclamation gave us to un- 
derstand that we were to have great and weighty 
matters submitted for our consideration. I knew, 
indeed, that the whole country had been overtaken 
by a common disaster, and was suffering; that its 
currency and exchange were wholly deranged ; 
and @iat we had, by the measures of our own Gov- 
ernment, been deprived of the most waiform and 
best cireulating medium in the known world. 1 
was aware that a sudden shock had overspread the 
land, and was willing to suppose that it had occa- 
sioned the very abrupt change of opinion in the 
President, who, in one short week after telling the 
New York committee that he saw no reason for 
an earlier convocation of Congress than the consti- 
tutional period, issued his proclamation, under 
which we have now assembled. I cannot, there- 
fore, express my surprise at having offered for our 
earliest consideration, at such a crisis, the bill to 
which | have directed my remarks. , 

Is it true, sir, that this Congress has been assem- 
bled here a few days before the first of October, in 
order that they might withhold from the States the 
paltry sum which the Government had pledged its 
faith then to pay them? 

Then comes the Treasury note bill, to which I 
have already adverted; next, the bill extending 
the time of payment on merchants’ bonds; a bill in 
relation to the deposite banks; a bill affecting the 
banks in this District; and, lastly, a bill with a very 
innocent title, imposing additional duties on officers 
in certain cases, but which is your Treasury bank 
in disguise. ‘These, I believe, are the leading 
measures proposed, and we have been required to 
confine our attention to them for a few weeks, and 
gohome! These bills have been severally report- 
ed to us in broken doses, by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cambreleng,) 
and I am constrained to animadvert on the fact, 
that they have all been brought forward unaccom- 
panied by any report. This has been the usage of 
that committee. No longer ago than the last ses- 
tion, when the gentleman just alluded to, proposed 
to reduce the tariff, by way of depleting the rea- 
sury, and in utter disregard of the compromise act 
on that subject, we all remember what an elaborate 
and subtle report was produced and scattered over 
the land. But now, when the state of the country 
is such as to require a special session of Congress 
a studied silence is observed on all subjects report- 
ed for our consideration. See how the numerous 
memorials of the people on the subject of a Bank 
of the United States have been disposed of. A re- 
solution of two or three lines puts them all at rest. 
Sir, though the committee may have come to the 
conclusion indicated by the resolution, they should 
have accompanied it with a report, which, how- 
ever opposed to the prayer of the petitioners, would 
tend toshow they had been heard with respect, and 
in its reasoning, perhaps, reconcile them to the re- 
tusal of their request. I beg not to be misunder- 
stood. I donot propose a Bank of the United States ; 
those in power, with the President at their head, 
say the people shall not have it. The people them- 
selves, therefore, must come to their own relief. If 
they wish the country to have such an institution 
with a modified charter, improved by all the lights 
of past experience, they must speak out and demand 
it, lam now ready to vote, if the subject is pre- 
sented for my consideration, and will always, if I 
can ascertain it, vote m obedience to the wil] of the 
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people whom I represent. But it would be in vain 
at this moment to urge before this Congress a Bank 
of the Onited States, especially as the President 
has ate prejudgedthe case. If the people want 
it, they will in due time send those here, and With 
clear instructions, by whom it will be granted. Up. 
til this be done, I do not believe the country will be 
restored to a healthy state in all branches of its 
business, currency, and exchange. 

The President in his message affects to believe 
that the Bank of the United States, chartered by 
the State of Pennsylvania, has even greater strength 
than the institutions of that name which expired in 
1836. And assuming this position, he infers that 
the present evils of the country cannot be attributed 
to the absence of sech an institution, because that 
bank did not avert them! In this he is uncandid 
and disingenuous. He well knows-the Pennsylya- 
nia institution is but a mere State bank, and that it 
is not in the power of that State, or any other. to 
confer such acharter as the late Bank of the United 
Staies had. The power to establish branches 
throughout the United States, and the receivability 
of the paper of the bank for the revenue of the 
country, constituted the great means of controllin 
the number and inordinate issues of State banks 
and of regulating the exchanges. The United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania has not those priyi- 
leges. I wiil not stop longer to refute a position so 
evidently insincere. 

But this subject of exchange which so intimately 
connects itself with all our commerce, foreign and 
inland, is now abandoned, in all its chaotic irregu- 
larity, on the pretext that the Government of the 
United States has no constitutional control over jt! 
Washington thought differently ; so did Jefferson; 
and so did Madison; and in fine, so did Jackson him- 
self, and ever othey President of the United Staies. 

From the origin of our Government under the 
present constitution to this time, covering a period 
of fifty years, an anxious desire to regulate the euwr- 
rency and exchanges was cherished by each succes- 
sive administration, with an admitted constitutional 
control over the subject. It remained for Mr. Van 
Buren to discover that all his predecessors had been 
violating the constitution, and that he alone sustain- 
ed it in its strict purity! Butit was unfortunate for 
Mr. Van Buren that an attempt was so recently 
made by the General Government to control and reg- 
ulate exchange, If no power existed over it, why 
was the matter undertaken? I call the attention of 
gentlemen to the exultation felt and so vauntingly 
expressed in the Globe, and in the reports of Mr. 
Secretary Taney and his successor, the present in- 
cumbent, Mr. Woodbury, when they told the coun- 
try that they had succeeded in their pet-bank sys- 
tem, and by it were giving to us an improved cur- 
rency, and more moderate and uniform rates of ex- 
change than we ever before had! But now, sir, 
when it is found they have deceived the country, 
and that by their tinkering nostrums they have re- 
duced order to chaos, instead of having the mag- 
nanimity to confess their error, as they ought to do, 
and retrace their steps, they disclaim all constitu- 
tional power over the subject, but propose another 
experiment! The original and genuine democratic 
party did not actthus. That same patriotic repub- 
tican phalanx, who, with the illustrious Madison at 
its head, sustained the country in the war of 1812, 
were brought by lessons of experience honestly to 
admit their error in refusing to reincorporate a bank 
in 1811; and they, sir, established the bank of 18106. 
The experiment has been again tried, and we are 
in the midst of its sad consequences: but the remedy 
prescribed is not that prompted by experience. It 
is yet proposed to test another wild and unknown ex- 
periment The country, by means of its youthful 
vigor and strength, may sustain itself, but its pros- 
perity will, I fear, be greatly retarded. 

Mr. Chairman, I was utterly opposed to the man- 
agement of our financial concerns through the agen- 
cy of State banks. I could consent to it only 
as achoice of evils. I am not here asa defender 
ofthese banks. Indeed, I openly condemned many 
of them for indiscreetly lending themselves to the 
uncalled-for and unhappy measure of removing the 
public deposites from the Bank of the United States. 
They have now to “flee from the wrath” of their 
friends, the very democratic party by whom they 
were seduced from the even tenor of their way. 
Yes, sir, those who nsed them to pull down the Bank 
of the United States, and held them up to the peo- 
ple as trustworthy agents, now turn from them with 
uplifted arms, and ery “unclean! unclean !” 

And in this way an attempt is made to create an 
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ression that we of the opposition are the exclu- 
_ bank party. After ety the financial desti- 
nies of this country with the State banks, proclaim- 
ing yourselves their friends, and forming with them 
a solemn league and covenant, by means of which 
you rebbed them of their virtue, you now abruptly 
demand a diVorce, and wish to throw your cast-off 
yictims upon those who forbade the banns. I will 
also refer to another evidence of that discrepancy 
between profession and practice, which has so sig- 
ndlly characterized the ne _power for the last 
eight years. In New York, Virginia, Alabama, 
ind perhaps other States, known to be governed by 
the self-styled democratic party ,laws have been pass- 
ed authorizing the suspension of specie payments by 
ihe banks, and releasing them from forfeiture of 
charter and other penalties. This is done by those 
whotell the people they are in favor of an exclusive 
hard-money currency, and against all banks. In 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, whose Execu- 
tives are known to be opposed to Mr. Van Buren, 
it was determined to putthe banks on their good be- 
havior, and thus pronipt them to a Wholesome and 
rudent course, believing thatthe people themselves 
would extend any indulgence which the occasion 
called for, if the conduct of the banks was honest 
and prudent. And the proclamation of the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, assigning reasons for refusing to 
convene the General Assembly at the moment of 
alarm, will constitute an abiding evidence of his 
wisdom and forecast. Now, Mr.Chairman, which 
of these classes of States; judging by their respec- 
live measures just alluded to, is most ih fever of the 
banking system ? 

I do not desire to discuss, at this time, the merits 
of the several bills reported for our consideration. 
It will be time enough to do so as they shall be 
ealled up. 

But, I must declare my opinion, that they do not 
singly, or together, ConStitute 4 sufficient reason for 
the special convocation of Congress. Surely it Was 
not necessary to bring us here to extend the time on 
merchants’ bonds. As the President did extend 
this time three months, he could have dohe so for 
six,and that period would have found us here at 
the usual] session. 

lam equally incredulous as to the urgent neces- 
sity of the Treasury for money, especially as the 
Secretary informed us that he had and could, with- 
out publie injury; suspend some fifteen millions of 
appropriations. With the admitted means on hand, 
and our current revenue, thé operations of Goverti- 
ment might surely have been continued until De- 
cember. 

As for the proposed bill adjusting the accounts 
with the deposite banks, that was not important 
enough to authorize the proclamation; for, the 
Secretary admits that he lias already used a consid- 
erable part of all their balances; and, if they would 
not pay, the laws and courts were open to him, 
quite as wide as it is in the power of Congress to 
place them. 

What measure remains? The famous act for 
the safe-keeping of the public money. We shall 
have no occasion for this law before December, if 
what the Secretary of the Treasury says is true, 
that the Treasury is empty ! 

I must, however, notice a single bill on the busi- 
ness of this District, for which Congress is a local 
legislature. It is proposed to forfeit the charters 
of the severai banks in this District, if they do not 
resume specie payments in some very brief period | 
ftom this time, 


The people of the Distriet do net complain to us 
of any grievance, but the Committee of Ways and 
Means, by their chetiinan, report a harsh and 
highly penal law. Ido not mean to defend these 

ks,sir. I know nothing of them. But I cannot 
resist the comparative view of the legislation on the 
same subject in the State of New York, from which 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Cambreleng) comes, and that which 
he now purposes for this istrict, We are to com- 
mence here, I suppose, to try the hard money expe- 
riment. ‘This poor District is to be made the scape- 
goatto expiate the sins of the States; or, which is 
more probable, is to constituie the hapless subject for 
the experimenting doctors in this new system of 
Treasury finance to operate on. After the manner of 
the curious and cruel experimenters in prussic acid 
and other poisonous drugs, with a view to test what, 
if any, panel will arrest their destructive powers, 
the poison is first administered to a dog or rabbit, 
for the future benefit of man. Just so here. The 
District of Columbia is to be made the experiment- 
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ing subjectof the hard money theory. All its banks 
may be utterly ruined, and its people put to serious 
inconvenience : but, in the mean time, the party will 
have the benefit of all its political influence, and it 
will not cost any thing to the banks nor the people 
of the State of New York. Sir, we have gone far 
enough with these Treasury nostrums ; it isnow pro 

posed to give No.6. I am unwilling to see or con- 
sent to have it administered. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I do sincerely believe 
that the President has not made to usthe suggestions 
which he designed to submit, when he first issued 
his proclamation, and that they are withheld because 
he found he could not make them without at least 
partially admitting the past errors of his party, 
— he had not the firmness and magnanimity to 

0. 
The bill on which wé are now to vote does not 
deserve the primary consideration of Congress at 
such a crisis. I am unwilling to postpone the pay- 
ment of any part of the money promised to the 
States even for a day; and, if it is now withheld, I 
trust the States will keep up “a continual claim” 
until this Government redeems its violated faith. 


EE 


SPEECH OF MR. 'TALLMADGE, 
Or New York, 

In Senate, September 22, 1837.—-On the bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositaries in certain cases, 
on public officers. 

Mr. Presipgnt: The bill on your table proposes 
to establith, for the reception, safe-keeping, and 
disbursement of the revenues of the Government, 
what is generally termed the Sus-Treastry system. 
This measure has been brought forward in pursu- 
ance of the recommendation of the President of 
the United States, in his recent Message to Con- 
gress. I do not Matter myself that I can add much 
to the arguments which have been su ably and so elo- 
quently urged my friend from Virginia (Mr. Rives) 
against this measure. But, coming froma State 
where its practical operation, for good or for evil, 
must be so sensibly felt, I deem it my duty to give 
frankly to the Senate the views which I entertain 
in relation to it. 

Sir, I have bestowed upon this subject all that re- 
flection which is due to it, from the Ingh source 
from which it emanates. Every consideration, both 
personal and political, would incline me to its sup- 
port, if my judgment could be satisfied that its 
adoption would promote the great interests of the 
country. Natives of the same State and of the same 
county, the President and myself have been, from 
my first entrance into political life, down to the 
present time, on termsof intimacy. In his politi- 
cal career, he has, on ail occasions, received my 
cordial support. It has been my fortune to be 
placed in situations, at certain trying periods of his 
hirtory, which have enabled me to render him, 
“‘some service.” It is with no ordinary sensation, 
therefore, that I find myself constrained, by higher 
considerations than those of political attachment 
or personal friendship, to differ from him cn the 
question now before us—considerations of public 
duty which involve the public weal. But I have 
the satisfaction to know that he neither expects nor 
desires me to support this or any other measure 
merely becatise it bears the stamp of an Executive 
recommendation. In.stibmitting this Sub-Treasu- 
ry system, the President has only obeyed an injunc- 
tion of the Constitution, which he is sworn to sup- 
port, and whith declares that “ He shall, from 
time to time, give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to theirconsider- 
ation such measures as he shall judge necessary and 

expedient.” This is one of those measures: the Pre- 
sident has discharged his duty in recommending 
it to our consideration, and I trust we shall discharge 
ours, by giving to it that calm investigation and 
fiee discussion which are so well calculated to pro- 
duce correct results in regard to measures that in- 
volve the great and vital interests of the people. 

The President himself anticipated much diver- 
sity of sentiment on this subject. He anticipated, 
also, that Congress might, in its wisdom, adopt 
some other sysiem, and he gave the assurance of 
his co-operation in any other plan which might be 
‘“ty}timately established.” He says: 

“With these views, I leave to Congress the 





measures hecessary to regulate, in the preseiit 
emergency, the safe-keeping and transfer of the 
public moneys. In the performance of constitu- 
tional duty, | have stated to them, without reserve, 
the result of my own reflections. The subject is 
of great importance, and one on which we can 
scarcely expect to be as united in sentiment as we 
are in interest. It deserves a full and free discus- 
sion, and can not fail to be benefitted by a dis- 
passionate comparison of opinions. Well aware 
myself of the duty of reciprocal concession among 
the co-ordinate branches of the Government, I can 
promise a reasonable spirit of co-operation, so far 
as it can be indulged in without the surrender ot 
constitutional objections which I believe to be well 
founded. Any system that may be adopted, should 
be subjected to the fullest legal provision, so as to 
leave nothing to the Executive but what is neces- 
sary to the discharge of the duties imposed on him; 
and, whatever plan may be ultimately established, 
my own part shall be so discharged as to give to it 
a fair trial and the best prospect of success.” 

I trust, then, that the friends of the Administra- 
tion will view this question as one of expediency, 
and not suffer any difference of opinion between 
themselves to become a difference of principle 
upon which they are to divide. If it be not so 
viewed, who will take the responsibility, and who 
will vouch for the consequences of a contrary 
course? It is a subject on which men may honesi- 
ly differ; and it is for that reason, amongst otliers, 
that such difference should be expressed with per- 
fect frankness, and with the utmost freedom. My 
mind has long been made up against it; and the 
reasoning of the Message, whilst it has not convin- 
ced me to the contrary, has enly served to confirm 
my previous opinions. I am, therefore, bound to 
say, from a sense of the most imperative duty, 
that, in my judgment, this measure is fraught with 
more mischief than any scheme which has hereto- 
fore been broached in reference to the finances ot 
the Government, and the currency of the country. 
In saying this, I certainly intend none other than 
the most profound respect for the distinguishe« 
individual who has, in an official form, brought it 
to our notice. 

Neither is this scheme new to the democracy of 
the country. It hasonce been passed upon by them, 
through their representatives in Congress, and re- 
ceived their unqualified condemnation. It was 
brought forward in the Houre, in the session of 
1834-5, by a member of the opposition. Afler an 
animated debate, it was most signally defeated. It 
was put down by every administration vote save 
one. It is, however, due to the opposition to say 
that it was received with so little favor by them as 
a party, that only thirty-three members could be 
found who were willing to recerd their names for 
it on the journal. The defeat of this measure, at 
that time, was a matter which every friend of the 
administration, from President Jackson down, had 
very much at heart. We all took a deep interest 
in it. We all looked upon it as ealculated to un- 
dermite our free institutions; as subversive of the 
very principles of the party to which we belonged ; 
as accumulating power and patronage in the hands 
of the Executive, to which we had always been 
opposed ; as uniting in his hands the purse and the 
sword, about which so much had been said on a 
then recent occasion, and which we had repelled in 
a manner and with a spirit which became those 
who were honestly desirous of preserving the 
powers of the Government as they were originally 
intended to be distributed by the Constitution. Nay, 
sir, we went further; ve denounced it as a “ pro- 
position disorganizing and revolutionary, subver- 
sive of the fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment, and of its entire practice, from 1789 down 
to the presentday.” We denounced it as a scheme 
which would “bring the public treasure much 
nearer the actual custody and control of the Presi- 
dent than it is now, and expose it to be plundered 
by a hundred hands, where one can not now reach 
it.” The party was never more unanimous on 
any oecasion than this. Their abhorrence of the 
scheme was universal. So powerful were the ar- 
guments against it, both in and out of Congress, by 

the republican representatives and by the republi- 
can press, that it received no favor in any quarter. 
Even the opposition, notwithstanding they were 
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against the State banks as depositories of the public 
money, could not be brought to the support of this 
measure, although it was introduced and urged by 
one of their own number. So mischievous in its 
tendency, so unsound in principle, did they deem 
it, that they united with the friends of the adminis- 
tration tu defeat it. But what do we now behold? 
Whilst they, as a party, are still against the mea- 
sure, we, asthe friends of the administration, are 
called upon to support the same proposition now 
which we, as friends of the administration, put 
down then: put down, did I say? which we de- 
nounced as “disorganizing aud revolationary,” 
and as exposing the public treasure to be “ ptun- 
dered by a hundred hands, where one can not now 
reach it.” The objections to it then were inherent 
in the system, and, being so, no state of things has 
since occurred, or can hereafter occur, which can 
remove those objections. Still, we are now asked 
to change our eround, and to adopt a proposition 
as a matter of expediency, which received our de- 
cided disapprobation, at that time, as a matter of 
principle. No question was ever better settled on 
principle than this; and no state of things can 
make that expedient now which was wrong in 
principle then. 

Sir, at that time, the adoption of the State banks 
as depositories of the public money was the favo- 
rite measure of the admunistration.. Whilst the 

mntest with the Bank of the United States was go- 
ing on, this was the ground taken by the whole 
party. Jt was openly and publicly avowed by 
President Jackson, and by every frend of his ad- 
ministration. Sir, ia the Senate Cramber the 
question was frequently and pertinently put by the 
friends of the United States Bank, to those who 
were opposing it, what will you do for a substitute 
for this institution if it be pot re-chartered?) The 
answer invariably was, the State banks are the 
substitute. ‘They are equally adequate to the re- 
ception, safe-keeping, and disbursement of the 
public revenue. ‘They will equalize the currency 
and facilitate the exchanges of the country. In 
truth. the leading friendS of the administration 
deemed the State banks competent to perform all 
the duties to the Government and to the country 
which the Bank of the United States had perform- 
ed. For mv own part I never believed they could 


perform those duties, in all respects, as well. 
They lacked the capital and the concert of action 
necessary to render them equal to an institation 


which had its branches «t all the great business 
and commercial points of the country; and which, 
by one common interest, and by one common in- 
pulse, could operate more successfully, and with 
more facility, than the State banks could do, with 
jess incans, and with less concert. But I conceived 
there were other objections to that bank, which 
more than counterbalanced any supposed advan- 
taves which it possessed over the State jnsuitutions. 
Be that, however, a» it may, they were put fpr- 
ward by the administration as the only practicable 
substitute for a Rank of the United States. After 
the deposites were removed from that institution, 
they were placed with the State banks, which en- 
tered into an arrangement with the Government to 
perform all the dniies which had been required of, 
and had been periormed by, the Bank of the 
United States. ‘hey entered upon those duties— 
they performed thera to the entire satisfaction of 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The annual messages of the one, and the annua! 
reports of the other, bear ample testimony to their 
competency and fide:ity, For three successive 
years was the whole nation congratulated on the 
entire success of this experiment upon the finances 
of the Government and the currency of the coun- 
try. Nav, the people were congratulated upon the 
* better currency,” which had been introduced, and 
upon the reduction of the domestic exchanges from 
one end of the Union to the other, by reason of the 
superior advantages and the wiser management of 
the State banks, 1o which these duties had been 
entrusted. If such were the result of the experi- 
ment with the State banks, why are we now asked 
to abandon them, and to try the “ untried expe- 
dient” of the Sub-Treasury scheme? Why are we 
asked to adopt a measure which we declared, when 
it was formerly presented, was “an effort to en- 
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large Executive power, and put in his hands the 
means of corruption?” Why are we asked to sub- 
stitute it for a system which the Secretary of the 
Treasury at that time declared was “ much supe- 
rior to individual agents of the United States?” 
The answer to all this is, that the experiment has 
faile’. Does the failure of the experiment remove 
the objections which were so strongly urged against 
the scheme which we are now called upon to 
adopt?) Does it make that scheme less “ diser- 
ganizing,” less “revolutionary?” Docs it render 
the public treasure more safe and less liable to be 
‘‘nlundered?” Does it cease to “enlarge Executive 
power,” and does it take from ‘its hands the 
means of corruption?” No, sir, it does no such 
thine. ‘These objections stand in full force against 
it. They can not, in the nature of things, -be re- 
moved from it. ‘Then why insist on its adoption? 
These objections forbid it, even if the experiment 
of the State banks had failed. But it has not failed. 
It has never been fairly tried. The pecuniary 
pressure and embarrassment which have been felt 
throughout the United States are without a parallel 
in the history of our Government. Every class 
in the community, but more especially the mercan- 
tile class, has suffered from the great derangement 
of the monetary concerns of the country. This de- 
rangement has not been confined to us. It has 
pervaded Great Britain, and, in a greater or less 
degree, other countries of Europe. Intimately con- 
nected as England and the United States are in 
their commercial relations, any@ause which ma- 
terially affects the one can not fail, in some sort, to 
affect the other. It is not my imtentien, on this 
occasion, to trace the causes of the pecuniary em- 
barrassment which has pervaded both countries. 
I intend merely to advert to some of the more im- 
niediate, and which might, perhaps, be termed 
secondary causes, so far as they have a bearing 
upon the alleged failure of the experiment of the 
State banks. Whilst I agree with the President in 
some of the causes assigned by him, I do not think 
he has takeu as comprehensive and enlarged a 
view of them as further examination and reflec- 
tion would have enabled him to do. But enough 
has been said to show that the banks could no 
longer hold out against the pressure which was 
made upon them, from whatever causes it may 
have originated. Public confidence had become 
impaired. Confidence, the very basis of bank cre- 
cit, as well as commercial credit, was taken from 
them. ‘The suspension of specie payments was 
the inevitable consequence. It was without fault 
on their part. I know they have been charged 
from a high source with treachery and bad faith 
towards the Government and the people. Sir, I 
regret, more on account of the source from whence 
such a charge comes, than tcr any other reason, 
tuat itshould have been made against them. It 
must have been made from misconception or mis- 
apprehension, and not from areal knowledge of 
their situation, or of the causes which led to the 
catastrophe so much deplored Sir, there was no 
proper effort, on the part of those who could have 
done most towards it, to maintain the confidence of 
the community in them. On the contrary, every 
thing was done to impair it. No sooner had the 
war against the Bank of the United States ceased, 
than a war more violent and more unrelenting was 
waged against the State institutions. Every means 
was employed to impair the public confidence. 
They were denounced in our legislative halls and 
by the public press. They were denounced at pub- 
lie meetings by those who advocated an exclusive 
metallic currency. The Jacobinical terms of “ rag 
barons” and ‘rag money” were familiarly intro- 
duced into our highest legislative assemblies, and 
adopted by our highest political journals. The 
levelling resolutions of ward and town meetings 
were respouded tu by men in high stations, who 
were thereby tacitly assenting to and encouraging 
the anti-bank as well as anti-social doctrines put 
forth on such occasions. To cap the climax, the 
‘Specie circular” was issued by the Executive, di- 
recting that gold and silver should be received in 
payment for public lands, instead of the notes of 
specie-paying banks, as authorized by the joint re- 
solution of 1816. By this act, on the part of the 
Executive, the confidence of the Government was 
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withdrawn from the banks, and was a signal to the 


people to withdraw theirs also. It can not be e 
pected that the community shall maintain jts sens 
dence in any institutions when the confidence f 
the Government is once withdrawn. . 
The manner m which the Specie circular Was js. 
sued was another item in the want of confiden 
which prevailed through the country. It aon 
sued by the Executive after a decided expreasic, 
of one branch of Congress against the propriet 7 
its adoption. The propositiva was introduced. by 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) in . 
shape of a resolution, in April, of the session of 
1836, and was rejected by an almost unanimore 


vote. It was again brought forward the latter 
part of June, near the close of the session, in the 


shape of an amendment to some public bill, ang 
was again rejected, and with the same unanimity 
Such was the opinion of the Senate, at that time. 
on this measure, and such was its decision, twice 
distinctly made. It was considered by every one 
too, as a subject for legislative action. What was 
our astonishment, then, when, immediately after 
our adjournment, and before we reached our homer 
we saw the same measure adopted by Executive an 
thority, which had twice been rejected by the |e. 
gislative action of the Senate? It is not my inten. 
tion to examine the power by which the Executive 
issued this order, and thereby created a distinetion 
between the kind of medium in which differen: 
branches of the revenue were to be received. Ido 
not doubt that the Executive acted from the most 
honest and patriotic motives; and there are those 
who believe the order operated well, although I ain 
not one of that number. It was intended to dimi- 
nish the amount of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands. Before its adoption, the amount of 
sales had rapidly declined, and would have declined 
still more rapidly without any interference ef this 
sort. But, when this circular was issued, specula- 
tion, which had begun to flag, again revived; and 
I have heard of several well-authenticated cases, 
where associations and companies, seeing this al- 
tempt to shackle the sales of the public lands, and 
believing that, at the then next session of Congress, 
the President would recommend to limit the sales to 
actual settlers, determined to avail themselves of the 
present opportunity, and purchase more than they 
otherwise would have done. Such purchases were 
more extensively made than they would have been 
if the order had not been issued. No, sir; it did 
not effect the object of diminishing the sales. They 
had alreacy begun to fall off rapidly, and would 
have fallen off still more but for the Specie cir- 
cular. These large associations and companies 
had no difficulty in commanding the specie for all 
their purposes, and with almost as much facility 
as they could have commanded the notes of specie- 
paying banks. It was no great hardship on them ; 
but it fell with peculiar ferce upon the individual 
purchaser who had merely means sufficient to buy 
a quarter section. He was compelled to paya 
premium for specie, which, according to his means, 
rendered it oppressive to him. I say then, sir; 
that this order did not answer a single purpose for 
which it was issued, but, on the contrary, was pro- 
ductive of great and incalculabie mischief. | 
speak not now of the hardship to individuals; | 
allude to the general derangement produced by tt 
to the moneyed concerns of the country. The 
withdrawal of specie from the Atlantic cities, 
where it was wanted, to the Western and South- 
western States, where it was not wanted, was the 
cause of general distrust and alarm. It was order 
ing it to move against the current. It was com: 
manding it to flow up stream. It was deranging 
all the concerns of the business community at the 
East, without producing any corresponding bene- 
fits at the West. It was, in fact, injurious to the 
West. Any effort to force gold and silver from 
one part of the country to another, contrary to the 
regular course of business and the laws of trade, 's 
ever productive of injury. Gold and silver, like 
water, will always find their level. They will £° 


where trade and commerce call them ; and if im- 
peded in their regular channel, like a catarac! 
which has been obstructed, instead of irrigaling 
and fertilizing the lands through which it naturally 
flows, it will carry desolation and destruction © 
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the whole country, from the accumulated force and 
ure which it has acquired. There was scarcely 
a bank, in city or country, in the Northero and 
gasiern States, but what felt this constant drain. 
t thus became the source of alarm, and the lack of 
confidence thus manifested by the Government be- 
game the fruitful source of distrust in the com- 
munity at large. 
This Specie circular became the subject of poli- 
tical discussion at the elections which took place 
that season. ‘The public mind was agitated. Con- 
gress assembled, and immediately took measures 
w rescind this order, which had been issued against 
the clear and almost unanimous expression of the 
Senate, at the previous session. ‘The currency bill 
introduced by my friend from Virginia, (Mr. 
Rives,) Was intended to rescind it. Sir, it is not 
necessary for me to recapitulate the circumstances 
atiending the progress of that bill. ‘They are fami- 
far to most of us. Suffice it to say, that it passed 
the Senate with only four dissenting votes, and in 
about the same retiv in the House: This bill was 
retained by the late Executive in the manner and 
for the reasons which have heretofore been given 
othe country I will not dwell on them. There 
isto my mind no pleasure in the contemplation of 
them. Icould wish that the whole transaction 
were blotted from my memory. I only allude to 
it for the purpose of showing its effect on the pub- 
lic mind in reference to pubiic confidenee, and for 
no other purpose. I desire to speak of it in no other 
light. ‘The attention of the whole country was 
tumed to Congress, and was watching the progress 
of this bill; and when it passed both Houses by 
weh a powerful vote; new light seemed to beam 
upon those who were looking to it as the source of 
relief in weaintaining and restoring confidence 
which had been so much impaired by the issuing 
and continuance of the original order. But those 
who expected this relief were doomed once more to 
disappointment. They had seen that the object was 
one which peculiarly belonged to Cengress; that the 
only power the Executive had over it was derived 
from the joint resolution of 1816; and whenever 
Congress Saw fit to resume that power, in whole or 
in part, they anticipated no obstruction from the 
Executive branch of the Government. They had 
read the Constitution as it was understood by its 
original framers. ‘They had heard Executive pow- 
et defined as one “giving effect to the behests of other 
powers which have a right to command.” They sup- 
posed that the will of Congress, on a subject pecu- 
liarly belonging to the legislative powers of the 
Government, would have prevailed; and that the 
country would have been relieved from the embar- 
rassment of a measure, about which, whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might have existed as to its in- 
ception, there was none as to its continuance. In 
this, I repeat, they were grievously disappointed. 
They nevertheless, clung to the only hope that re- 
mained. The citizens of New Yotk, who felt the 
most intense interest in this matter, knew that on 
the 4th of March their ‘ favorite son” was to as- 
sume the reins of Government; and they believed 
that in this eventful crisis he would not be unmind- 
fil of his native State, whose fate was suspended 
by the brittle thread of confidence which remained, 
annougn attenuated bv the adverse action of the 
Chief Magistrate who had just retiied. Sir, after 
the adjournment of Congress, and when, on my 
way home, I reached the cityof New York, I found 
“expectation stood on tip-toe.” Inquiries as fre- 
vent as they were anxious, were made of me as to 
the probable action of the President in reference to 
this ofdér. I assured them, from what I deemed 
satisfactory authority, that it would be rescinded, 
or would be modified in a way equivalent to re- 
scifiding it. Joy and satisfaction beamed on every 
countenance. Life and animation were restored. 
Confidence was revived, and the whole business 
Population of the city were ready to exclaim. 


“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York.” 


Sir, whilst thus elated with the prospect of relief, 
the cup of confidence was again dashed from their 
lips. The President declined to interfere with the 
order; wisich had been handed down by his prede- 
cessor as a legacy to him, and left an anxious com- 
munity in that condition where “ hope never comes 
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that comes to all.” Far be it from me to blame 
the President for the course taken by him. He, 
doubtless, had reasons satisfactory to himself; and 
it is not for me to censure, where one acts accord- 
ing to his own judgment, and the dictates of his 
own conscience. 

Sir, I would not be understood as suppos‘ng that 
the rescinding of the Specie circular would have 
been a panacea for all the evils which then attilicted 
the community. I know that there were many 
other causes operating to produce the pecuniary 
embarrassments under which the country then 
labored; and I believe, if public confidence had 
been maintained, the country would have borne 
even a greater pressure, without the necessity of a 
suspension of specie payments by the banks. Is 
this not evident, from what the Secretary of the 
Treasury states in his report? He says: 

“As a whole, their specie, compared with their 
circulation, continued to be almost as large in May 
as in November. It averaged more than one to 
three, or much mere than has been customary with 
he banks in this country, and was over double the 
relative quantity held by all the banks in England 
at the same period, and was in a proportion one- 
fourth larger than that in the Bank of England 
itself. Their immediate means, compared with 
their immediate liabilities, were somewhat stronger 
in November than in May, bat were at both 
periods nearly one to two and a half, or greater 
than the usual ratio, in the best times, of most banks 
which have a large amount of deposites in pos- 
session.” 

Where, then, was the necessity of suspension, 
but from the want of public confidence? With all 
the elements of prosperity around us, with more 
than eighty millions of dollars in specie, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, notwithstanding any over-action in 
trade, or in other branches of business, how such a 
necessity should exist. Confidence may be de- 
stroyed or sustained by imaginary, as well as real, 
causes. It was not material, therefore, whether 
the rescinding of the Specie circular would in itself 
have produced the beneficial efiects which were 
anticipated from it. It is sufficient that it was 
looked to as a source of confidence; and as long as 
it answered that purpose, it was of no consequence 
whether it was a real or an imaginary cause of the 
confidence which it ereated and sustained. 

Sir, | might illustrate my idea by what is gene- 
rally termed the panic session of 1834. [tis now 
conceded that the causes of the pressure at that 
time were imaginary—that the removal of a few 
millions of dollars from one place to another could 
not, of itself, produce the alarm and distress which 
followed: The community, however, believed 
there tas sufficient cause for it all, "and that was 
the same as if it actually existed. ‘The distrust 
which prevailed was extended to our State institu- 
tions. ‘There was great apprehension of their sus- 
pending specie payments. In this crisis the State 
interposed and loaned its credit to the banks to the 
amount of six inillions of dollars. No sooner was 
this done than confidence was again restored, and 
the State never had occasion to issue a single dol- 
lar of the six millions thus proilered for their sup- 
port. 4 

Had the large amount of specie, about which so 
much has been heard, been governed in its move- 
nients by the regular course of business and the 
laws of trade, we should not have encountered 
the evils which are so loudly complained of—con- 
fidence would have been maintained, and a suspen- 
sion would not have followed. 

I know, sir, that the banks have been charged 
with treachery and fraud, and of stepping for sin- 
ister purposes. In regard to the banks in my own 
State, [feel bound to repel the imputation thus 
cast upon them. I speak from personal knowledge 
and observation when I say, they stopped not from 
choice, but from the most imperative necessity. 

In the city of New York, they were amply pre- 
pered to meet all the demands of bill-holders, but 
thev could not answer the demands of alarmed de- 

ositors—alarmed not as to their eventual respon- 
sibility, but lest, in case of suspension, their funds 
should be put beyond their control until the liqui- 
dation of the concerns of the banks in the hands 
of receivers. Sir, they held out till the last mo- 
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meat that prudence diciated, and when they sus- 
pended, it was with the approbation of every class 
of the community. The Legislature of the Siate, 
Which was thef in session, by an almost unani- 
mous vote of both Houses, sanctioned the suspen- 
sion, and relieved the banks, for one year, from 
the forfeiture of their charters. 

[ maintain, then, that these banks suspended spe- 
cie payments from causes entirely beyond their 
control, and without fault on their part. If they 
have over-banked, they have been stimulated to jt 
by the action of the Government, and by the unn- 
sually and extraordinarily large sarplus in thei: 
possession, the evil effects of which were intended 
to be remedied by its gradual withdrawal under the 
deposite act. They were urged by the Secretary 
ot the treasury to be liberal in their accommoda- 
lions to the merchants, and through them to benefit 
every class in the community. The public depo- 
sites were the means by which these accommoda- 
tions were to be made. They were used as the 
Secretary of the Treasury desired, until the banks 
themselves became alarmed at the consequences 
which might result from an over-extension, and 
from the politcal agitation which would follow it. 
The evil effects of this large surplus, and which 
was constantly increasing, were seen by the banks. 
They were desirous of averting them. And when 
the qnestion of depositing it with the States was be 
fore Congress, some of the principal ones were in 
favor of the measure. In the course I pursued, I 
acted under the advice of some of their principal 
officers; and the very proposition which I submitted 
to the Senate, in the shape of an amendment, and 
Which was adopted with great unanimity, was sug- 
gested by one of them. He said that as long as the 
moneyed concerns of the country were made the 
subject of political discussion, so long would the 
bustness and mercantile community be in constant 
agitation and alarm—that this surplus ought to be 
disposed of, and thus restore{ peace and harmony in 
our money matters, which could not be anticipated 
whilst it remaiued in its present position. The pro- 
position for disposing of it was that of a business 
man. It was to deposite it with the States in the 
ratio of representation; to take their certificates of 
deposite, in the nature of a stock, redeemable at 
their pleasure; and that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Should, at any time, for want of other money 
in the ‘Treasury to meet appropriations made by 
Congress, be authorized to sell these certificates in 
the market, and in the hands of the purchaser they 
should bear an interest of five per cent. This 
would have been a reguiar business transaction. Ii 
would have required no legislation on the part of 
Cengress or the States to reach the money. It 
would have been always within the power and con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury. The States 
would have had the benefit of it without interest, 
until it was required for the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and then would have merely provided for 
the five per cent. interest on that which was sold, 
and redce:ned the principal at their pleasure. It 
was in this shape that the bill paSsed the Senate. It 
was amended in the House for reasons familiar to 
all who were here at the time, and which it is not 
necessary for my present purpose to repeat. Had 
the bill passed as it went from the Senate, we 
should not now be called on to replenish an ex- 
hausted Treasury. The Secretary would, at this 
time, have at hiscontrol the three instalments already 
deposited with the States, amounting to some twen- 
ty-eight millions of dollars. These certificates could, 
at any time, have been sold, and, once in the mar- 
ket, would have gone very far towards liquidating 
our foreign debt. . 

Sir, | am aware that the execution of the depo- 
site act was a sogrce of inconvenience, and, in 
some instances, of embarrassment, at those points 
from which large sums were to be transferred. 
But much of this inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment arose from the manner of its execution. 
"I will not undertake to say how far the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under the provisions of this act 
and under the general authority of this Departmen, 
could have made the transfers other than he did. 
But I will say, if they had been made as 3 
mercantile man would have made them, they would 
have materially aided the domestic exchanges ot 
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the country, and would have promoted, instead of 
deranging, the regular business of the community. 
I am aware, too, sir, that some were opposed to 
this act, on account of the necessary withdrawal of 
a portion of these funds from places where they 
had been loaned out by the banks. Such do not 
reflect that, if this law had not ; 1336, thus 
giving a year to the banks to make their arrange- 
ments to comply with its provisions, the 
gress would have made a similar disposition of 
the surplus, which proved to be much larger than 
many had predicted or anticipated. ‘The incon- 
veniences of such a disposition of it, after the 
banks had used the accumulated fund for another 
year, would have been much greater than those 
which were experienced under the law as it passed. 
But I do not intend to go into the merits of 
that measure. I have merely alluded to it from 
its connection with the banks, and to sow, that 
if the use of this surplus was one cause of the 
suspension of specie payments, by reason of any 
alleged over-issues on their part, they were stimu- 
lated to it by the action of the Government itself. 
The suspension, therefore, was- not the result of 
treachery or bad faith on the part of the banks, but 
was the result of circumstances over which they 
had no control, and of the destruction of confidence 
produced by no fault of theirs. 

These banks are now as able, with the aid and 
confidence of the Government, to perform all the 
duties required of them, as they were before. We 
have the testimony of the President and of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that they performed 
them as well as the Bank of the Uni:ed States. 
They are capable of doing the same again, in the 
same way. Iam not, therefore, prepared to say 
that, on account of the calamity which has befallen 
the country, the experiment has failed, and they 
ought not to be employed a second time. No, sir. 
Such a catastrophe may not occur again in the 
course of a century. One reason assigned for 
it now was the existence of an enormous surp!us 
in the Treasury. This cause is not likely to exist 
hereafter, for every man is willing to bring down 
our receipts to the measure of our wants, and 
under that, as a general rule, such a catastrophe 
might never happen again. The banks have 
abundance of means to meetall their engagements. 
Such being the case, all that is necessary is to cre- 
ate confidence, to restore confidence, and they will 
be found able to perform all required of 
them. Let that confidenc’ be extended to them by 
the Government in good faith, and let them be 
placed 6n their former footing. Let the Govern- 
ment pursue a system which has been tried, and 
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which we know will prove effectual, instead of 


attempting an “ untried expedient,” the disastrous 
consequences of which can not be anticipated, and 
which I fear imagination can scarcely depict. 
This new experiment consists in a “ diverce of 
Bank and State.” This is a mere catch phrase, 
which was originally introduced by ariful and de- 
‘ signing politicians, to impose upon the credulity 
aud honesty of the people. Many have adopted 
it without reflecting or inquiring as to its import, or 
its consequences. First impressions are favorable 
to if; it summons to our recollection our early im- 
pressions of a “divorce of Church and State.” 
But itis the duty of wise statesmen and discreet 
politicians to consider well the evils which must 
follow the adoption of any system heretofore un- 
tried and of doubtful policy, however euphonious 
the phrase may be which designates its character 
before the people. 

The proposition contained in these few catch 
words strikes at the very foundation of the 
system of the country. It does not stop with the 
destruction of bank credit, but straneles. in its 
withering grasp commeiciai credit also. It esta- 
blishes a depreciated paper currency for the people, 
and an appreciated specie currency for the incum- 
bents of office, and for Government contractors. 
It gives the baser currency to the master, and _the 
“ better currency” to the servant. In a Govern 
ment like ours, it is impossible long to preserve our 
institutions or our liberties if such distinctions are 
to prevail. It separates the Government of the 
people from the people themselves, as if these 
whom the people have chosen to direct their affairs 
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were of a superior order, or distinct class in socie- 
ty, endowed with peculiar privileges beyond the 
rest of the community. It has a tendency to 
alienate the affections of the people from the Go- 
veroment. They will come to consider it not as a 
Government identufied with their feelings and inte- 
resis, but as something foreign to thei. This is 
not all. The Government itself will lose, in a 
measure, the idea of dependence on the people. 
This want of dependence is too much felt already. 
Put this additional power into its hands, and the 
identity of interests which exists, or ought to exist 
between them, is done away. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Strange) 
admits that the people will, under this system, have 
a depreciated currency, whilst the Government will 
enjoy the benefitsof gold and silver, whatever they 
may be. But he says they make that currency for 
themselves—they need not take it except at their 
own option. Sir, it is the common, ordinary cur- 
rency of the country. It has hitherto been good 
enough for the Government, for the people, for us 
all; but now, by your own act, you depreciate it, 
and, alter making it the worse currency, you leave 
it to the people, and take the gold and silver to your- 
selves! The result is, that you give to the servants 
of the country a kind of money worth more than 
the people’s currency. You isolate the Govern- 
ment, so that it becomes no longer a part of the 
people. You reverse the relation which has al- 
ways existed between them. The Government be- 
comes the master, and the people become the ser- 
vants. By this means the salary of every officer is 
raised several per cent. according as specie is more 
valuable than paper; and this difference, too, cre- 
ated by yourown act! Sir, it is adistinction which 
will not be tolerated: and those who undertake to 
to make it will find in the end that they have pre- 
sumed too far on the want of intelligence, and on 
the subserviency of the people of this country. 

sut the project does not stop here. Ii does not 
merely give to the people a depreciated currency, 
but, by and by, they will be deprived of any cur- 
rency which will be adequate to carry on the busi- 
ness of the great and diversified interests of this 
community. Under this system the specie of the 
country will be drawn from circulation, and from 
the vaults of the banks, where it is the basis of cir- 
culation and of confidence, and depesited in these 
Sub-Treasury vaults, till the country is left without 
a sufficient circulating medium to transact its ordi- 
nary business. The farmer, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the mechanic, will be unable to 
command the means to pursue their ordinary avo- 
cations. No matter what their property may be; 
they may be rich in houses and lands, in goods and 
merchandise, in manafactures and machinery, in 
materials, in tools, and implements of trade; nay, 
they2may possess the best of bonds and mortgages, 
and every species of stock which has heretofore 
been deemed equivalent to money, and still they 
will be unable to carry on their ordinary business 
for want of a circulating medium by which to 
transact it. Credit is the poor man’s capital, as 
well as the auxiliary of the rich. Deprive him of 
this, and his habits of industry, his character for 
probity, his good name and reputation, avail him 
nothing. Hehasno means by which he can rise 
above the ordinary occupation of a day laborer. 
With a growing family, and the increased expense 
of living, he isdoomed to abject poverty, without 
the slightest hope of ever gaining that standing and 
condition in society which a “well-regulated credit 
system” always holds out to the enterprising, the 
honest, the industrious portion of the community. 

Sir, this Sub-Treasury scheme strikes at the very 
root of our prosperity. It not only separates the 
Government of the people from the people them- 
selves, but, in its practical operation npon the 
credit and currency of the country, it reduces the 
price of labor—it depresses every species of pro- 
The farmer who has given $5,000 for his 
farm, and paid $4,000, will have it sold from under 
him to pay the $1,000 which remains due on it. 
The day laborer will be compelled to receive shil- 
lings where be formerly received dollars. Such 
will be the practical effect of this scheme if carried 
out to its legitimate consequences. Why then 
adopt it, when it must result in disasters which no 


imagination can paint? It will carry home to 4 
business and bosoms of the community “ ag. 
tacle of horror which can not be overdrawn,” 

no one be deluded with the vain hope of 
times under such a system. The scenes of trial 
throngh which the country has passed are m 
holidays compared with what will follow its 
tion. The great distress has hitherto been conf 

to our commercial cities and manufacturing towp, 
Those scenes will be renewed. That hope which 
has hitherto sustained them will become eXtine! 
That little confidence which remained will be taker 
from them. By the action of the Government the 
banks will be compelled in self-defence to cali On 
their debtors. They will be unable to give farther 
indulgence. Business must, of necessity, be brough, 
to a stand, and one universal bankruptcy ensue 
The distress which has heretofore prevailed in the 
large towns will extend to the country. The fg. 
mer will find no market for his wool, his grain 
and other products, or, if he does, it will be ats 
price which will not pay the cost and labor of pro. 
duction. The merchant will be compelled to sys 
pend business, the manufacturer to close his est,. 
blishment, the mechanic to dismiss his hands, an¢ 
the laborer to go without employment. I warn the 
country, and the farming interest in particular, 
against these Utopian schemes, which will sap the 
very foundations of their prosperity and of their 
hopes. By this scheme, the confidence of the 
Government is not only withdrawn from our bank. 
ing institutions, which furnish a currency for the 
people; but, by receiving nothing but gold and 
silver in the payment of public dues, the very 
basis of the currency which remains is withdrawn 
also. Thus the people are left to return, compara. 
tively, to a state of barter, whilst their servants 
are enjoying a currency vastly increased in value 
by the very depreciation and deprivation of the 
other. It is a seheme to make the RIcH Ricugp, 
AND THE POOR POORER. 

But, sir, why this warfare against the banking 
institutions of the country? For, disguise it as 
you may, it is no more or less than a war upon the 
whole banking system. Gentlemen may not be 
willing to avow this; they may not intendit. | 
feel well assured that the President does not so 
intend it. But, I will venture to say, that ifs 
scheme was devised for the express purpose of 
subverting the entire banking system of the coun- 
try, it could not be more skilfully planned than the 
one which is now under consideration. It meets 
the cordial approbation of those who have all along 
been in favor of abolishing all banks—and for the 
very reason that it is so well calculated to accom- 
plish that object. I shall endeavor, at the proper 
time, and before I conclude my remarks, to show 
how this is to be effected. 

Sir, I am aware of the prejudices which honestly 
eyist with a portion of the community against any 
thing like ‘‘associated wealth.” I am aware how 
easily those prejudices may be wrought on by de- 
magogues and designing politicians. But thos 
who are sent here to legislate for the great interesis 
of the country should be extremely careful how 
they minister to such prejudices. Whilst itis ad- 
mitted that the banking system has its evils, ils 
superior benefits nevertheless recommend it to the 
candid consideration of every statesman and pa 
riot. It should be his object to correct the evils 
and retain the benefits. ‘Preserve and regulate, 
but not destroy,” should he his motto. It has e1- 
isted and been recognised from the earliest founde- 
tion of the Government down to the present time. 
It has been identified with the interests of the Ge 
vernment. These institutions, in some shape 0 
other, have been employed by the Government 
during that whole period. It is through their 
agency and instrumentality that these much abused 
and despised merchants have been enabled to pay 
into your coffers the vast amount of revenae which 
has sustained you in peace and in war. Yes, these 
very merchants who have been represented as met 
not to be relied on in times of peril—whose pe 
triotism is in their ledger, and whose field of glory 
is their counting-room—men who are the most for 
ward in the pursuit of gain when all is peace and 
quiet, but who shrink from responsibility whe 
danger presses. Sir, I have for a long time lookel 
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with horror upon the the ruthless warfare that has 
carried on against the mercantile interest. I 
have seen with alarm the attempts which have been 
made to set up other portions of the community 
inst them. I have heard them branded as 
swindlers for collecting their honest dues at home, 
and as traitors for paying their honest debts abroad. 
gir, the interests of all classes in this country are 
reciprocal. Neither the farmer, the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, nor the merchant, can get on advan- 
usly the one without the other. But it is to the 
merchant more especially that the Government must 
jook for the immediate means of support. It is the 
merchant that stands between the Government and 
theconsumer. It isthe merchant that shoulders 
ihe responsibility, and pays into the Treasury the 
enormous amount of revenue which keeps the 
whole machinery of Government in motion. It is 
the merchant that maintains the credit of the coun- 
try abroad, by the scrupulous fidelity with which 
he endeavors to meet all his engagements. In 
short, the character of an American merchant is a 
rt through any country in the world. And 

still this class of citizens, that command universal 
t abroad, can not Se relied on in times of peril 

at home! Sir, in what period of our history have the 
merchants been obnoxious to this charge? None 
were more patriotic during the revolutionary war: 
none contributed their means more largely or more 
freely. And who, let me ask, occupied a prouder 
position during the late war? When the credit of 
the Government was at its lowest ebb, who fur- 
nished the means to carry on the war? The mer- 
cuants. When the Government wanted money, 
and could not command it on its own responsibi- 
lity, whe stepped in to its assistance, and provided a 
credit on which it could be raised? The merchants. 
Yes, sir, when your troops were famishing for want 
of supplies, and disheartened for want of pay; when 
you could not raise a dollar on your own credit, it 
was the merchants, through these much traduced 
and vilified banks, that took your depreciated paper 
which had no currency with the people, and gave 
their own in exchange, in which the country had 
confidence. Sir, I am tired of these incessant efforts 
to excite one portion of the community against the 
other. There is no class to whose patriotism you 
may not appeal when the country requires their ser- 
vices. The agricultural interest, from the very 
nature of their employment, will always stand pre- 
eminent. But it is to the merchants, more than 
any other class, that you are to look for the ready 
means to aid you in time of war. Sir, they have 
always responded to your call. They were never 
found wanting in the most perilous periods of your 
history. Whatever of glory, or of honor, or of 
prosperity this nation enjoys, it is indebted in no 
small degree to the patriotism of the merchants. 
They have contributed their full share towards 
establishing your national character at home and 


dit has heretofore been appreciated by our own 
people, and [ trust it will continue to be appre- 
ciated by them, notwithstanding the efforts that are 
making to undervalue it, and eventually to pros- 
trate it. It has been, perhaps, still more appre- 
ciated abroad than by us. It has become the ad- 
miration of all Europe. For atime the infant 
strides of our young and growing Republic aston- 
ished the world. The old Governments of Europe 
Saw us springing at one bound from childhood to 
the manhood of our existence. They saw that cre- 
dit was the nurture of our infant growth, as well 
as the support of maturer years. To this cause 
some of the ablest writers of Great Britain attribute 
our unparalleled improvement in all that renders a 
people prosperous and a nation powerful. I can 
not forbear, on this occasion, to quote the language 
of one of them: 

“Every body knows that the States of the Union 
embrace a territory, most of it of the highest fer- 
tility, equal to the surface of all Europe, including 
Russia, on this side of the Ural mountains, about 
eighteen times the whole area of France, and 
thirty times that of the British Islands. In this im- 
mense territory there is a population of about 
twelve millions of men, almost all active, industri- 
ous, and energetic, doubling every thirty years, 
and capable, if sustained at the same rate of in- 
crease, of producing, in two centuries, two hundred 
millions of human beings, in comfort and happi- 
ness. Whatthen is wanting to sustain the for- 
tunes of a State in such unparalleled circumstan- 
ces of abundance? Nothing but capitat. This, 
however, is indispensable; and it is obviously im- 
possible, even with the most industrious, saving, 
and active population in the world, that the exist- 
ing wealth can be proportioned either to the bound- 
less extent of waste land capable of cultivation, or 
the constantly increasing wants of a growing and 
indefatigable People. It is in such a State that the 
utility of banks and paper credit is most strongly 
felt, and that a paper circulation, based on sound 
principles, becomes an indispensable element in 
the progress of social improvement. 

“Banks are the great instrument by which in- 
tegrity ani talent supply the want of capital; by 
which prudence and industry, setting out on the 
basis of paper credit, attain, at length to the solid 
advantages of substantial capital. Such a system 
quadruples at once the active capital of the coun- 
try, by producing a paper capital based on credit, 
which, as long as that credit remains unshaken, 
answers all the purposes of encouraging industry 
just as wellas the metallic treasures of Mexico and 
Peru. Ii prevents a large portion of the national 
wealth from being absorbed in the unprofitable and 
unproductive form of a metallic currency, and pro- 
vides for the necessary circulation at a fifth part of 
its cost. Old States, in which capital is redundant, 
and all home employment nearly filled up, may 
dispense with a paper currency, just as the finished 
scholar may discard the rudiments, or the accom- 
plished equestrian forget the lessons of the manege; 
but till that last stage has arrived, it is the greatest 
act of national insanity to destroy or restrain, ex- 
cept within those limits which the public safety re- 
quires, the invaluable ally of a paper circulation. 
It has quadrupled, in the last half century, the 
wealth of Scotland, and multiplied tenfold that of 
America. But for the powerful impulse given by 
the advances of bankers, and the large capital 
which they put in motion, the industry of the 
United States, instead of having long ago crossed 
the Alleghany mountains, and given birth to fonr 
millions of men in the valley of the Mississippi, 
would have been still slowly advancing along the 
shores of the Atlantic, and not yet have pierced 


the profound solitudes of the Ohio or Missouri.” 
¥ * * ” » 























their broken and subdued spirits shall think it no 
longer worth preserving. 

Sir, the great desideratum in this as well as in 
every new country is caPiTaL to carry on its busi 
ness. This can not be found to the extent that it is 
desired. In our own country we have all the sub- 
stantial elements of prosperity: with an extent of 
‘erritory surpassing the proudest kingdoms of 
Europe, with every variety of soil and climate; 
with popular institutions, and a free Government, 
and combining all the advantages which make up 
the sum of a people’s happiness and a_ nation’s 
gteatness; we lack but the capilal necessary to 
bring all these elements into life and being. This 
can only be obtained by well regulated banks and 
by paper credit—credit is the only substitute for 
capital ina new country. Old countries, where 
capital has been accumulating for ages, may more 
tasily dispense with it; but a new one, like our 
‘wn, can not do without it. Look to western New 
‘ork for its magic influence. See it ina few years 
Onverted from a wilderness to fruitful fields. Look 
‘the western States, now exhibiting the proud 

ces of a rapid and progressive improvement, 
ere but a few years since there was no trace of 
“iVlization. By its means the whole country is 
moe than half a century in advance of what it 
Wold have been without it. This system of cre- 


“And it is apparent that such establishments, if 
rightly understood, are eminently favorable to the 
progress of freedom, and the real interests of the 
working classes. Capital—solid wealth—is ever 
essentially aristocratic. It never can be very 
generally or widely diffused, at least in large masses; 
and, therefore, banks which lend a helping hand to 
enterprise and activity in the earlier and more 
eventful periods of their career, and enable them to 
maintain the struggle with other establishments, 
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having the advantage of long-tried connections and 
realized wealth, are eminently favorable to the po- 
pular classes, and the best support to the cause of 
liberty. Without banks, a commercic! State must 
ever speedily fall, and has fallen, under the domi- 
nion of a few overgrown mercantile establishments; 
industry and activity can never maintain ‘their 
ground in the competition from want of capital. 
The banker with his notes has done as much for the 
cause of freedom, as either the printer with his 
printing-press, or the schoolmaster with his gram- 
mar.” 

To this authority permit me to add that of the 
philosophic and liberal democratic French traveller, 
Mr. Crevacier: 

“Credit is the primary element of life in the 
United States; they literally live on it. Without 
credit, those populous tews which arise on all sides, 
as if by enchantment—those rich States which 
fringe the margin of the Atlantic, which stretch 
to the west of the Alleghany, and extend aleng the 
course of the Ohio and the Mississippi, would have 
been still savage forests and bottomless morasses. 
* * * * The banks have acted as the lever 
which has enabled the Americans to establish 
among themselves, to their own great profit, the 
agriculture and industry of Europe, and which has 
covered their territories with cities, canals, railroads, 
manufactories, and fertile fields; in a word, every 
thing which constitutes civilization. Without the 
banks the cultivator would have been destitute of 
capital for his most necessary advance; he would 
have had no instruments for the clearing of his 
farm; and if the system has led in many cases to 
absurd and gambling speculations, it is the same 
system which has enabled the farmer to purchase 
land for two dollars the acre; which he afterwards 
sold for ten or a hundred. The mechanics who are 
now so loud in their condemnation of the banking 
system, forget that it is to that they owe the indus- 
trial activity which has enabled them to earn from 
five to eight shillings aday of wages. They forget 
that it is it which has furnished them with the 
means, of which so many have availed themselves, 
of rising to opulence and comfort; for, in America, 
every enterprising man who can give the guaranty 
of a tolerable character, is sure of obtaining credit, 
and thus has the means of making his fortune.” 

Such are the views of enlightened foreigners in 
regard to the banking institutions of our country. | 
know the system may be abused. No one is more 
desirous or more anxious to correct those abuses 
than myself. No one would go father to throw 
around it additional restraints. No one is more 
solicitous to enlarge the specie basis, and thereby 
render more stable our paper circulation. But it 
is this indiscriminate assault upon the whole bank- 
ing system of the country to which I object. It is 
this attempt to excite the prejudices and passions of 
the people in regard to them to which [ am op- 
posed. Itis this spectre of an exclusive metallic 
currency which still flits the vision of certain gen- 
tlemen, against whichI protest. For, disguise it as 
you may, “to this complexion we must come at 
last,” if the schemes which are now on foot can be 
carried out. But they can not be carried out. 
There is a physical impossibility to their success in 
a country like ours. Still l am unwilling that the 
country should pass through such an ordeal. I 
am unwilling that the present generation shall be 
killed off for the sake of making a doubtful experi- 
ment for the benefit of posterity. 

Sir, I was surprised to hear the Senator trom 
North Carolina, (Mr. Strange,) condemn our whole 
banking system as an utter absurdity, and which 
he predicted would be looked upon, by those who 
eome after us, with as much astonishment as we 
look upon the South Sea bubble. _ In this enlight- 
ened age, at this late period of our history, after 
what we have seen of the effects of the credit sys- 
tem upon the country, with the evidence, of our 
own senses, and the testimony of all Europe in 
favor of it, I confess my amazement at hearing 
such sentiments uttered on this floor. I have not 
language, consistent with the high respect which I 
entertain for that honorable Senator, (Mr. Strange,) 
toexpress my astonishment; and I, therefore, can 
only say: 

“Tis Strange, “tis passing Strange!” 
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country, virtually, to an exciusive metallic cur- 





rency. Whatever gentlemen may say on this sub- 
ject, this wild and visionary theory is guining 


ground with a certain portion of our population. 
It is propagated by reason of the countenance 
which it is supposed to receive from men iu high 
places. Meetings have been held in New York 
and elsewhere, at which an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency has been resolred on as the only true policy. 
All paper money of every description has been 
repudiated, as contrary to the genius of our Go- 
vernment and the sp:rit of our institutions. In the 
same resolutions, men in elevated stations have 
been applauded by name for maintaining the same 
doctrines. The proceedings 0! such meetings have 
been responded to in terms of approbat on, thereby 
tacitly acquiescing in all the principles set forth in 
them, and thus giving currency to them with the 
people. It is the belief that such principles are 
recognised by those to whose approval they are 
submitted, that excites the alarm and apprehension 
which pervades the rational and thinking portion 
of the community. It is this, too, which gives 
countenance to the idea that the Sub-Treasury 
scheme is intended to bring about an exclusive 
metallic currency. The suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may also go far to confirm it. 
He says: 

“The people of the whole United States do net, 
in a sound state of business and prices, need over 
one hundred and ten millions of an-active circu- 
lating medium for al! their currency. This would 
be a larger proportion of currency to our present 
population than the average has been from the 
advption of the Constitution; and, if an exclusive 
metallic currency could be deemed desirable, would 
require only about thirty millions more than the 
specie which is supposed now io exist in the coun- 
try.” 

It is true, the Secretary does not recommend 
this, bat, under the present state of things, thinks 
** some paper will, probably, always be found con- 
venient for commercial operations.” Still it will 
be perceived, that if, by this scheme, or any other, 
banks can be dispensed with, then, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, we should, with thirty millions 
more of specie, be able to transact the thousands of 
millions of business of this rapidly increasing and 
enterprising country. Those who make such esti- 
mates seem to overlouk the fact 


, that the notes of 
banks and specie together form but a small part of 
our actual circulation; for, in one sense, dow estic 
exchange is a portion of the circulation, and a very 
large portion too, very far exceeding the aggregate 
of bank notes and specie. This kind of circula- 
tion is essentially promoted by bank facilities and 
bank credits, So that, by dispensing with banks, 
althongh you should have the hundred and ten 
millions of specie, you would curtail, to a most 
destructive extent, the domestic exchange, which, 
after all, forms the principal circulation. 

But whether an exclusive metailic currency be 
intended or not, this scheme will, if adopted, vir- 
tually accomplish that ebject. I will take the city 
of New York, forexample. My remarks will ap- 
ply, in the ratio of business, with equal foree to 
every other portion of the Union. New York col- 
lects about three-fifths of the whole revenues of 
the Government accruing from customs. They 
have amounted, in some years, fiom fifteen to 
eighieeu millions of dollars. But let us assume 
the year 1834, which the Secretary takes as the 
criterion for future years. In that year, the re- 
ceipts at New York for customs amounted to some 
twelve millions of dollars. 


|! Now, I ask, how is it 
possible for the merc! 


ants of that city to pay that 
amount in specie? In what way can they com- 
mand it?) Even if they coald procure it, it would 
be by withdrawing it from circulation from other 
parts of the country, orby taking it from the banks 
where jt is the basis of circulation, as 
basis of confidence to depositors. If this amount 
of specie was to be disbursed immediately after its 
receipt, that would, in a measure, obviate the difli- 
culty, so far as New York is concerned. Bat it is 
not so disbursed. We all know, as a general rule, 
that of the appropriations for the year, there re- 
mains sometimes one-half of the amount in the 
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tendency of this scheme is to bring the |] shape of “ unexpended balances,” at the close of 


the year. Of course there must remain a large 
amount of the money which is received into this 
Sub-Treasury unexpended. This amount, there- 
fore, is taken out of circulation, or from the banks, 
and does net again go into circulation nor into the 
banks. The receipts are much greater and more 
rapid than the disbursements. So that there must 
remain a large sum on hand which can not be dis- 


bursed. Let no one, then, be deluded with the 
idea that this is to be a constant roand of receipt 
and disbursement. It is no such thing. I have 


examined the statements of the amount standing to 
the credit of the Government in the deposiie banks 
in 1834. I find the permanent average balances to 
be about five millions of ‘dollars; when, at the 
same time, there was not half that amount of spe- 
cie in the Vaults of all the banks in the city. Here, 
then, we see five millions of dollars, in the shape of 
permanent average balances, beyond all disburse- 
ments, “salted down” in this Sub-Treasury vault, 
of no more use to the Government or to the people 
than if it was cast “into the bottom of the deep, 
where fathom line has never reached the ground.” 
Sir, it is impossible that this system can be carried 
into effect in the city of New York. The mer- 
chants can not comman: the specie ; and, if they 
could, it would be drawing it from distant parts of 
the country, and the vaults of the banks, by which 
the whole course of busivess would be disturbed 
and deranged, from New York to the remotest 
points of the Union. I have said that about five 
millions of dollars would remain as a permanent 
average balance in deposite beyond the disburse« 
ments of the Government. Of the amount of twelve 
millions collected at New York, according to the 
above estimate, about seven millious would be dis- 
bursed, But even this disbursement is not made 
where the money is collected. In 1834, in the 
whole State of New York, only $1,650,000 was 
disbursed within its limts. We here have the as- 
tounding fact, that while the city of New York 
pays $12,000,000, and $7,000,000 of that sum is 
disbursed, only $1,650,000 is paid out within the 
State. lam not complaining that a larger sum is 
not expended there, for those expenditures must 
be made where the interests of the country require 
them; but I am complaining of the proposed sys- 
tem, by which you require this enormous amount 
to be paid in specie, when so small a portion of it 
is paid out where it is collected. But it is better 
tiat it be disbursed elsewhere than not disbursed at 
all. And we have already scen that about 
$5.000,000 must remain in permanent deposite, 
beyond the amount disbursed, and thus be buried, 
like the talent of the unprofitable servant, where it 
is of no use to the Government nor to the people, 
but of detriment to both. But once adopt this bu- 
rial system, and where will you find the resurrec- 
tionary power that can call back to life the hourly 
increasing deposites in this fiscal charnel-house ? 

It is said, however, by gentlemen, that this mo- 
ney belongs to the Government, and that the peo- 
ple have no rizht to the use of it. Is this not an 
additional evidence of the attempt to separate the 
Government from the people? Is this not the mo- 
ney of the people? How does it become the money 
of the Government, as contra-distinguished from 
the people? The Government or the officers of 
Government are the agents and servantsof the peo- 
ple. They are mere trustees to execute certain 
powers committed to them; this money is collected 
from the people by direction of the people them- 
selves, not for the purpose of being hoarded up, but 
to be used for their benefit in the disbursements of 
the Governmen’, and to promote the great interests 
of the country. To hoard it is contrary to the spi- 
rit of our institutions, and more especially when 
its custody and control are given to Executive offi- 
cers, Where it may be used for sinister purposes by 
unworthy incumbents. Such a principle has never 
attained beiore im this country; the surplus revenue 
collected from the people, beyond the wants of the 
Government, has always been placed in a situaliun 
to be used tor the benefit of the people. This has 
been done by depositing it with the banks, which 
have undertaken, in consideration of it, to perform 
certain du'ies to the Government, in the way of col- 


lections, transmissions, and disbursements, without 
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charge. This fund thus deposited, beyond the re. 
gular disbursements of the Goverhment, became 
through the banks, a useful agent in the regula, 
commercial business of the country. It is collecie; 
from the merchants, and it is perfectly proper tha, 
they should, in this indirect way, have the use of ; 
in their regular business transactions. By thi, 
means the whole community feels the benefits; fo, 
whatever aids the merchants in their operations. 
must of necessity aid, in the regular course of py. 
siness, every other class in society. The merchanys 
are the mere factors or distributors for the othe 
classes. They are the agents, and any benefits ¢3. 
tended to them are for the ac vantage of their Prins 
cipals. Sir, this idea of locking up this money isa 
new one. It has not prevailed heretofore; its adop- 
tion now, however, is no more strange than the 
proposed system which is under discussion. It pa. 
turally results from it, and the one can not be car 
ried out without the other. President Jacksun, ani 


all the friends of his administration, opposed {ie 
Sub-Treasu:y scheme.in 1834; and in 1836, President Jackso 
in his Message, expressed his opinion as to the use of the put 
lic money, in which all hisfriends acquiesced. He said: 

“To retain it 19 the Treasury unemployed in any ways 
impracticable. It is, besides, against the genius ef our free 
instiiutions to lock up in vaults the treasure of the natio; 
To take from the people the right of bearing arms, and py: 
their weapons of defemce in the hands of a standing arm; 
would be starcel¥ more dangerous to their liberties than | 
perniit the Government to accutnulate immetse amounts o{ 
treasure beyond the supplies necessary to its legitimate wants 
Such a treasure would doubtless be employed at some tine, 
as it bas been in other countries, when epportunity tempted 
ambition ”’ 

Has any thing occurred since 1685, which his altered ie 
nature of our free institutions, so that it is HOW in accordance 
with their genitis to lock up the treasure of the nation, which 
was so contrary to it then? 

Sir, I fee] humbled vo hear such principles avowed. I fee 
mortified to see some of my political friends’ taking a positon 
directly the retcrse of the one we have all along occupied in 
relation to this whole subject. If we were not committed oy 
the recoid, we might more easily change our ground; or, if i 
Was a mere matter of expediency, we inighttack about without 
such an accumulation of obloquy and reproach as must now 
rest upon us. We have heretofore treated these qivestions 
matters of principle. We put ourselves on the record, in some 
shape or other, against the very doctrines for which we are 
now contending. And from President Jackson down to the 
humblest member of the party, we are Committed, in the mos 
explicit manner, against the whole scheme and all its cons: 
quences, which we are now called upon to support. No party, 
I will venture to say, ever paced itself in so unenviable a 
hight. How can we expect to be sustained by the people, 
when our solemnly expressed and established principles one 
day are repudiated the next?) How. can we expect the people 
toembrace one set of principles one day, and the reverse of them 
the next? Sir, it cannot be. You must appeal to their reason 
You must satisfy their judgment, and adhere to your prluc 
ples when once established. The great body of the people are 
honest. They ask nothing—they want nothing but wholesome 
laws, and a faithful administration of them. But they will Let 
be content with such fickleness vf purpose as requires them 
to Maintain opposite doctrines at every alternate election. 

Sir, | oad not describe the effect of this measure on the 
whole country. Ifthe banks in New York are embarrassed i 
their operations by it, every branch o/ business must be embar 
rassed. Those portions ofthe country where there is the least 
capital, but which have substituted cre.tit in its place, will feel 
it most sensibly: To western New York, and to the westtm 
States, it will be like a mildew. What would have been the 
situation of those regions, but for the free use of credit? What 
will be their situation when credit shall be withdrawn from 
them? Let western gentiemen look to it. Those States are | 
come in for the full share of suffering in the course of this new 
experiment. ‘The money collected for public lands is to be paid 
in specie; but very little of it is disbursed there. There Wi, 
therefore, be a constant drain upon the western States for their 
specie in the disbursements of the Government; thereby ce. 
ranging all the regular business operations of the country, an 
keeping the public mind in constant agitation and alarm. I 
money was disbursed at the pluces respectively in the 69 
proportion as it is received, the evil would not be so great. ht 
would still be deranging the natural flow of specie by arbitrery 
regulations, and taking it from the banks, where itis the bas 
of circulation. 

The effect of all this upon the general credit of the coun'ry 
can not be fullyappreciated. Our currency has generally been 
of abyut the same character and value with that of Englan: 
We should endeavor to keep it of the same value. Engiand is 
the great money market, and the great money regulator of 116 
world. Our institutions assimilate more to this than to thé 
other portionsof Europe. We are intimately connected wit! 
Eogland in our commercial relations, and our intercourse #10 
her is more frequent and more easy than that between maf 
portions of our own country, Her currency, thérefore, has) 
important bearing upon ours. The prices of property cepmc 
much upon it. It would be the height of folly for us to adj" 
any measures which should curtail or sink our currency beo* 
hers. It would bring on a ruinous depression of prices, and 
atlect the interests of every owner of property throughout th 
country. You might as well attempt tO establish a mesic 
currency in one of the States of this Union, whilst all the chers 
maintained a paper circulation, as to do any thing which 
sh il materially change ours from what is the general cumency 
of England. 1 know, sir,that appealsare made to thepre)¥ 
dices of the people against paper money. But see wha it La 
dene fax England.. Ithas enabled her to fight the batles © 
the world; for a quarter of acentury she relied on 0 ire 
deemable, inconvertible paper currency, and succesdtlly re 
sisted the conqueror of Europe. It has given her a poral in 
fluence which is felt throughout all natiens. It has gcuicd ' 
her own people more practical liberty than is enjoyed in any 
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pier countty except our own. In time of war, the banking 

yuons of England, like our own, are identified with the in- 

of the country. Ours are dependent on the people, and 

»» is the Government. In such a time, we are all embarked 

in the same bottom, and it is idle to say that there is any diver- 

sity of interests between the Government, the banks, or the 

opie. Ta the exp rience of this country, during the late 

war, our banks fought our battles as much as the Bank of 
Euzland fought the battles of Europe. 

Sir, Lcan not but look at the effects of this system upon the 
city of New York as ofthe most fatal tendency. It must tend 
io curtail the operations of the banks, and add to the general 

nation of business. Already are more than fifty thousand 
of her population outof employment, with all the iorrors of 
an approaching winter before them. Unless something is done 
wo revive the business of that city, that number will be doubled, 
gndnoonecan foresee the consequences of such a state of 
things. Nothing isnow wanung but the favorable action of the 
Government to change the whole face of things. But the evils 
to that devoted city do not end there; they necessarily extend to 
tuecountry. Ifyeu cripple the operations of the banks there, 
and thereby cramp the bnsiness of the city, the same effects 
must be felt by the banks and business of the country. For 
you can not strike a blow at New York wi:hou: its being felt 
in a greater or less degree in every State of the Union. New 
York is the grand commercial emporium; like the heart, its pul- 
aiions are felt to the remotest extremities; and whenever it 
ceases to beat, the whole limbs of this great body politic will be- 
come cold and lifeless. 

Theze effects will be felt by the local banks of the several 
Stites, the stock of many of which belongs to the States them- 
selves. If gentlemen, then, have no regard for individual stock- 
holders, they ought to look to the inleress of their respective 
States where the stock of the banks isthus held. This remark 
would apply to Pennesylvania, North Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiania, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri. (Mr. Benton signified dissent.] The Senator 
from Missouri (said Mr. T.)shakes his head. He may have a 

stem of banking there different from all the rest of the world, 
namely, that of issuing only one dollar of paper for one of specie 
inthe vaults ofthe bank. If this be so, I would not willing! 
deprive him of the benefits of his system! But, whilst I will 
not ovject to such a Procrustean bed in Missouri, I will not con- 
seat that it shall be transferred to New York, and that the hono- 
rable Senator shal] stretch our man upon it, and lop him off at 
both ends, in order to fit him to his standard. 

Sir, another serious objection to this measure is, that it will 
postpone, perhaps indefinitely, the resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the banks, Tiere is no portion of the community 
moreanxious for such resumption than the banks themselves. 
They have done every thing in their power to enable them to do it 
at the earliespossibie day. They have determined that, as the 
soppage Was no fault of theirs.se neither sha!! the om‘ssion to re. 
sume be charged to their account. All thatis required to enable 
them t0 resume by next spring, is the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the Government. Our foreign debt is estimated by 
some at about twelve millions of dollars at this time. This will 
be liquidated by the coming crop, and then there will be no- 
thingin the way of the resumption by the banks, but the want 
of confidence on the part of the Government and the people. 
Without the co-operaticn of the Government, this confidence 
cannot be anticipated. If you make your collections in gold 
andsilver, it seems to me impossible that they can resume. 
Ihave heretofore shown your current receipts into the Sub- 
Treasury in New York to be, in ordinary years, about twelve 
millions of dollars, and that about five millions, after al} the dis- 
bursements of the Government, will remain as an average ba- 
lanceindeposite. Let it be remembered, too, that, at about the 
ume proposed for them to resume, there will be due on the 
merchants’ bonds some five millions more, and which, under 
this“experiment,’’ is also to be paid in specie! Now, sir, let 
meask, how is it possible, under the present state of things, that 
the banks can resume, when, by the last returns, the aggregate 
amount of specie in their vaults is less than $1,800,000; and, in 
addition to the accruing revenue, there is to be five millions pro 
vided for the merchants’ bonds? Ifthis scheme shall be adopt- 
ed, theycan not resume. Let it therefore be distinctly under- 
stood, that it is the fault of the Government, and not theirs, if 
they do not resume by the time I have indicated. They can 
not command or retain the confidence of the community, as 
long as the Government not only withhelds frum them the le- 

timate means which it possesses in the restoration of confi- 

nce, but withdraws from them their specie, which is the very 
foundation of confidence when once restored 

But, even if the banks should resume, they will be com- 
pelled, under this system, to stop again. The drain of specie 
fromthem to meet the exactions of the Government would 
render it impossible for them to continue. They must either 
ped all business, or they must suspend specie payments. 
Either event would be equally disastrous. In either case, it 
would be death to the whole business of the country. If they 
should suspend specie payments again, after having resumed, 
the Legislature would [ appealed to grant no farther indul- 
gence, but forthwith to forfeit their charters, and put their 
concerns into the hands of receivers. If the prejudices of the 
community could be sufficiently wrought on, such would be 
the consequence. Any one who foresaw the effect of such a 
course last spring, if the Legislature had not interfered, can 
judge of the disastrous results of such a proceedingnow. And 
thatsuch would be the inevitable result, if this measure of 
separating the Government from the banks and the people be 
persisted in, no one can doubt. I will not say that gentlemen 
who advocate this scheme design to accomplish tliat object, 
butI do say that, if a scheme was devised for that express 
pu it could not be more adroitly planned. 

If the banks de not resume—and it is certain they can not and 
will not—if this system is carried into effect. what will be the 
consequence? Itisalarming to contemplate! The worst pas- 
sions of ignorant men, of men waked up toa blind fury by 
false views and false representations, will be let loose, and they 
would be called upon to destroy the “ Jittle monsters” which 
would be male to appear to their maddened zeal as the mui- 
sances of the community! The banks throughout the country, 
though sound and solid institutions, will be obliged to fall under 
the violence of the tempest which will be made to rage against 
them. This will be the inevitable effect of such measures as 
are now proposed. If it should so happen that the State Legis. 
latures do not come to their aid, exhibiting more wisdom to 
wards them than Conzress seems disposed to cxhibit, the results 


Thave poimed out will inevitably happen, and they will have 
er — y happen, 


p their affairs! Again, jet me ask, what would be 
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the effects of this unhappy result? The effects are too alarm 
ing. too distressing to make it creditable that there exists the 
man Willing to inflict so much suffering upon his counuymen ! 
The people of the State of New York, for example, are in 
debted to the banks more than sixty millions of dollars: there 
are abundant means to pay; but in the hands of receivers all 
would be sold, and the property would be sacrificed; the re- 
ceiver would buy the whole, as no one would have the means 
tu buy. Can it be believed that gentlemen wish to see a scene 
such as this? My State (said Mr. T.) is so deeply concerned | 
inthe effects which will flow from this measure of the Govern | 
ment, that IT can see already as plain as the sun at noonday, 
that it would even be beiter for the country that a tornado or an | 
earthquake should spread its desolation around, than that we 
should have this scheme inflicted upon us! 
Why bring forward such asystem as this, when, by the testi- 
mony of the President himself, and ths Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the State bank system worked so well?) Such acrisisas | 
the present may never again occur: It ls an exception to a gene | 
ral rule; and who will not acknowledge that a worse guide for | 
legislauon than exceptions to general prmciples could not be 
procured? Again: what is there in this newsysiem better than 
In the State bank system? What improvement has it met with 
since the day when it was held in the utmost abhorrence; when 
it was denounced by the party, and when it would only com- 
mand thirty-three votes in the other house? How is it nowsud- 
denly discovered to be so much better than a system which, by 
the declaration of the best authority, answered all our anticipa 
tions?) When this very same scheme was brought forward in 
1835, we all of us believed that the public money would not be 
safe in the custody of officers of the Government: what reason 
is there now to change oar minds, and to think that it will be 
sale there? But the President says we can construct a vault as 
firm, as strong, and as solid, as the vaultcfabank. Yes, cer- 
tainly, (said Mr. T.) we have no deficiency of mechanical means 
to make such a one; but who are to be its guardians? And 
though the vault may be secure, can we be certain that the 
guardians will be as solid and secure, and as well to be trusted, 
asthe vault?) What security, sir, can we have for individuals? 
Whereas, when the money is deposited in banks, all the credit 
and capital and resources of those banks are pledged for the 
safety of the deposites, and are a certain guaranty oftheirsafety! 
Such is the security afforded by the bar king system; but by the 
Sub-Treasury system, we have nothing bet the naked, bare 






security of individuals! And who can tell, sir, what sort of an 
individual this may be? What honest man will be eager to 
throw himselfinto a situation of such danger, such temptation, 
and such immense responsibility?) Who that has a proper ap 
preciauion for his family and children, would be willing to 
assume duties ofsuch a dangerous character? Ifthe vault was 
plundered, he, let him be ever so innocent, will be immediately 
pronounced guilty: thenceforth he is a ruined man, his family 
ruined, his name a mark for disgrace, and himself an object for 
the finger of scorn to be pointed at! No prudent man, whohasa 
proper regard for his character and reputation, would be found 
ready to accept such an invidious and dangerous post. 

But the President informs us that, on an average, there will 
not be above thirty thousand dollars as the sum to be placed in 
the custody of each officer. This is a most fallacious idea. It 
is true, if you take al the officers, and then strike an average, 
it might be that no more than that sum would fall to the share 
of each to take care of; but there must be large amounts con- 
centrated at a few particular points, and it is not in the na‘ure 
of things possible to spread out the whole revenue in such 
equal portions throughout this extensive Union. Or, if the 
average was to be forcibly maintained by removing the excess 
above the thirty thousand dollars from one officer to other offi- 
cers in other places, who can tell the disturbing effects which 
would follow from such transfers? Lam surprised, therefore 
that any ove for one moment could linger upon this idea, as 
affording an argument for the safety of the public money un- 
der this system. We are told again that we have other piedzes 
for the safety of the funds, in the sureties which each officer 
will be required to give to the Government, for the funds com- 
mitted to his care. I look upon the sureties to be given as af- 
fording no security whatever. Men will not be found ready to 
sacrifice their property, and abandon it all to the Government, 
in payment for what they have neither eaten nor drank ; and 
when they put their property out of the reach of Government, 
they will only be praised for their care and prudence, by the 
people of their neighborhood. What security, then, is af 
forded on this ground? Not an atom! 

Gentlemen are very anxious, apparently, for this divorce, as 
they are pleased to term it. I would remind them, however, 
that whilst they are talking of a divorce, they are getting up an 
incestuous union between members of the same family—a 
marriage which is unlawful, and which, 1 would say, comes 
within the Levitical degrees, and, therefore, ought to be for- 
bidden. 

This union which is now proposed isa most unsafe and dan 
gerous one. It reminds me of an anecdote of a captain of a 
packet with whom I was acquainted, who informed me that he 
always found it indispensably necessary for the safety of the 
ship’s stores, to have his cook and his steward of different 
families, and if possible, of different colors, and if he could get 
up a fight between them, it was all the better; for if they were 
cennected together in a common bond of interest or affection, 
the stores were apt to be wasted. So here, I think, our stores, 
the stores of the ship of State, will not be safe if a union takes 
place between the Government and the public Treasury, which 
sught to be separated in different sets of hands, and those, too, 
antagonist hands. 

The officers to be employed under this system, so far from 
being antagonist to the Government, are officers appointed by 
the Government, entirely dependent on it, and who may be 
removed by its fiat at any moment from their offices. There is 
positive danger in the scheme. All the deposites of the public 
money, all the Treasury, together with the other Executive | 
powers, will now be united in the same family, and in the same 
hands. I seen no secerity, but absolute insecurity, absolute 
danzer, in the proposed system. But let us consider the chances 
of security which the system offers for the saftety of the pub- 
lic moneys. The Senator fiom North Carolina tells us the 
public funds will hardly. fail to be safe, for if the officer 
should appropriate them to his own use, he may be hung up 
by the neck, until, to use the forcible repetitions of that 
gentleman, he is dead, dead, dead! What security is there 
here, sir, when the money is already gene? Will the 
dead body answer any of the purposes of security? Or 
does the gentleman really imagine that the penalty of death 
itself will prevent the possibility of defalcation? Does not 
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the experience ofall countries show that the severest penalties do 
got Operate as preventives of crime of any kind? We have 
only to look to our own country for Hlustrations of the mesuffi- 
ciency and insecurity of the propesed system, What, for ex- 
ample, is thought to be the best system for the collection of 
the tolls on the New York canals? It is the system of deposite 
with the banks. The money ts rapidly brought into the banks, 
avd the least possible means are left in the power of the col- 
lectors. The great mass of the funds collected are, therefore, 
always on depostie im the banks, which credit the Government 
withthe amount. It is owtnug to this system of remeving re- 
sponsibility for such large sums of money from todividuals, 
and repesing tt upen banks, that, from the very first period of 
the formation of the canals down to the present moment, the 
State has net lost one sinvle dollar ef the canal funds, though 
millions and millions have been collected. If the system were 
proposed in the State Legislature to take the personal responst- 
bisty of the officers employed in the collection, together with 
ecurity, such as is propos ‘d to be done by the present scheme, 
it would not be able to command a single vote! How, then, 
can it be here mainiained by gentlemen that such an ebjection 

able plan, rejected iltogethe r by prudent and ex} e:ienced 
legislators, is the best plan, and ought to be adopted} There is 
a law now on the siatute book that certain dis utsing offieers 
shall 4eposite whatever public funds come nue they bands in 
the bank nearest to them, until required to be paid out. Whence 
comes the decessity of such alaw? Why does the law exist, 
if penalties and seeuriiies make the money as safe as when de- 
posited in the banks ? 

The ruth of my position is illustrated by the financial history 
of th Gove nment. In L200, Mr Crawilord, thou Secretary ot 
the Treasury, reported that the amount of revenue from cus- 
toms, from the commencement of the Government to the end of 
the vear IRL9, exceeded #351,.000.000. Tle also states that the 
amount ef revenue lost by the insolveacy of those whe became 
bound for the payment of duties, together with the amount at 
that time doubtful, was not quite equal to forty five hundredths 
of one per cent. upon the aggregate revenue which had accrued 
since the organization of the present Government! Ves, sit 
the whole loss to the Government upon n erchants’ bends a: 4 
their sureties in the collecuon of more than 6351,000,000, was 
less than one-half of one per cent.! and this enermou a neunt 
was principally collected through the agency of Ue banks. Yet, 
it is these merchants and these banks that have been so Much 
disparaged in our public discussions, as well as in the public 
prints. Mr Crawford also states in the same report that the 
amount of lors from the collectors of revenue from imyorts and 
tonnage, from the collectors of the mternal revenue aud direct 
tax, and receivers of public moneys, nearly equals that which 
the Government sustamed on the caliection of more than 
$351,000 000 from the merchants! He also estimates that the 
losses, by the misapplication of the publie money by officers of 





M@Government employed in disbursing it, greatly exes ed those 


which have been incurred in the collection! Sir, these state- 
ments presenta most appalling foretaste of what we are to ex 
pect under this Sub-Treasury scheme. If collectors and receiv 
ers, and disbursing officers, have swindjed the Government of 
such enormous amounts, whilst (he money was merely paseing 
through their hands, whatare we te expect when they become 
the permanent depositories? 

Every fact goes against the system as proposed by this bill, 
and atthe same time every fact goes in favor of the eysiem 
which it is now suddenly proposed to cast aside! Can it be pos- 
sible that gentlemen wish to expose the Treasury as it will be 
exposed by this scheme? I do not wish to disparage our public 


officers or those wiv may be employed under this system. But, 
I look at human nature as itis. Llook at the temptsuons to 
which they are exposed. The confidence of indivi’ vals in 


their own intezrity:may be unbounded, and they will never sus 

pectit til! put tothe testof such temytuions as will be pre 

sented under this system. I mean no unnecessary or Improper 
disparagement when I gay IT have no faith in the eafet y of the 
public money if this scheme goes mto operation. here is 
danger in every stage of it, and no opportunity will pass un- 
improved where the temptation Is sufficiently presented. There 
is no safety in it. 


“ You may as well spread out the unsunn’d heaps 
Of miver's treasure by an ouilaw’s den, 

And tell me it ig safe, as bid me hope 

Danger will wink on opportunity.” 


So far from there being no danger in the plan, there is 
no safety in it. But, in the other, there 1s the absence of 
danger. 

It has been argued that the public money, by being placed in 
deposite with the banks, goes to assist them, and the gen leman 
*who has advanced this idea thinks that it ought notto be so. 
But Laffirm, om the contrary, that it is right and proper that the 
public money should answer so useful a purpore—stiould go to 
promote and assist the objects of the commerce ofthe country 
The people are entitled to this benefit. Butif you take away 
all the specie from the vauitsof the banks, you take away their 
meane; they willnot be able to do any thing; and not onty will 
they lose the advantage of operating with the amount de- 
posited, but you take away confidence from them, and they can 
do nothing. 

It is objected against the system of deposit ng the public 
funds with the banks, that they operate injuriously as a means 
of stimulating to speculation and overtrading. There is, how 
ever, a bill before you which will effectually prevent over- 
trading. Imean the warchousing system bill, by which mer- 
chants will pay the duties in cash, not on long credits, but on 
receiving their goods from the public warehouses. The danger 
of over-action, In reference to importations, will be by this sys- 
tem removed, as the merchants will have to pay the duties, not, 
as under the existing system, after the coods have been thrown 
into market and disposed of, but at the period of bringing 
them into the market, so that they will not import fresh quan- 
tities of goeds ‘before the duties are paid on former impor- 
tations ; 

Why do gentlemen wish, afier the experience of a good sys- 
tem, to adopt a new experiment? For, let it be remembered, 
the banking deposite system has worked well, and the present 
crisis is truly an exception to a general rule. You might as 
well say, when a steamboat had burst its boiler, that we oucht 
in consequence to abandon the use of steam, and in place of it 
try the experiment of balloons. The consequences would be, 
we should come down again to our mother earth with broken 
bones, or with a broken neck. Such, indeed, will be the result 
of the adoption of this scheme. 

There is no other mede to enable the banks to resume #pecie 
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payments than the mode proposed by the Senator from Virgi- 
nia, (Mr. Rives.) 

This amendment will create confidence, and when confidence 
js revived, they will be able to resume. That time is not far 
distant, if the confidence of Government was not withdrawn 
from them; but if the measure of this bill is carried into effect, 
it will be impossible for them to resume 

With respect to the subject of Executive patronage, It 1s 
not my intention to detain the Senate with any remarks upon 
this part of the scherne. What the Senator from Virginia has 
said upon it is forcible and conclusive on this point. Let us, 
however, bear in mind that we are not now legislating either 
for the present or for the past, but for the future. I appre- 
hend no danger from the present Executive. In him I have 
perfect confidence. [have known him from early manhood, 
walking within the bounds and limits of the Constitution. 
But the day may arrive when the chair of the Chief Magistrate 
may be filled by an individual ready to abuse his trust, and 
then ovr action will have furnished him with the means and 
the power 

Mr. President, this is a most important crieis in the affairs 
of the country. 1 wish other gentlemen could appreciate it as 
I do. We might then avert the evile which are impending 
over us. Sir, we are asked to adopt a system which, I fear, 
will prove most disastrous in its results, it carried into execu 
tion, hut which Lapprehend it will be physically impmssible to 
execute. 1 will not attempt to describe the consequences of 
such a state of thing I hope my anticipations may not be 
realized; but I look forward to the Consummation of this mea- 
sure With the most painful forebodings; and I shall be happily 
disappointed if tt does not involve the people, the country, and 
ite institutions, in one great and common calamity. 





SPEECH OF MR. LEGARE, 
Or Sourm CaAROLINa. 

In the House of Representatives, Oclober —, 1837— 
On the bill imposing additional duties, as deposi- 
lories in certain cases, on public officers. 

Mr. LEGARE said : 

Mr. Cuatrman: I do not know how I can more 
appropriately begin the remarks I am about to 
make, than in the very words with which a most 
able English writer, addressing himself to the 
causes and character of the recent crisis, concludes 
his: ‘* The events, (says Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd, 
in a pamphiet published last spring,) which have 
occurred in connexion with the late pressure upon 
the moneyed and mercantile interests, are fuli ot 
instructive illustrations of the effects, both benefi- 
cial and otherwise, of our present system ; and the 
evil consequences of this pressure will be as nothing, 
compared with its benefits; if, amongst these, we 
shall be enabled to reckon an increased degree of 
intelligence upon subjects connected with currency, 
und a nearer approximation to sound principles in 
the management of our paper issues.” The revul- 
sion, it is true, has been far more disastrous on this 
side of the Atlantie than in England; and yet even 
at its darkest period—now, as | confidently believe, 

assed away to give place to returning prosperity— 

found consolation in the idea, that dearly as we 
were buying our experience in this important maticr, 
the price would not be too high for the benefits we 
should ultimately derive from our reverses. A na- 
tional visitation ought to be considered as a great 
providential lesson. It teaches the most momen- 
tous truths, and it teaches them in the most impres- 
sive manner, and what we have recently seen and 
felt will dispose us—if any thing can dispose us— 
to look the difficulties, with which this subject is 
surrounded, fairly in the face. 

Sir, itis surrounded with difficulties. Even in 
England, as you perceive from the citation I have 
just made, they are felt and acknowledged by the 
most able men. I haveupon my desk many other 
proofs of the same fact. They abound, for in- 
stance, in the minutes of evidence taken before the 
committee of the House of Commons on the re- 
newal of the charter of the Bank of England, in 
1832. You will find there, that while high authori- 
ties* agree in thinking that there should be but one 
bank of issue for the capital, at least, if not for the 
whole country; the representatives of the great 
commercial and manufacturing interests, on the 
contrary, protest against the continuance of a mo- 
nopoly to which they impute the most sinister in- 
fluences over their immense business,} and demand 
a system of joint-stock banks, regulated by princi- 
ples more agreeable, as they contend, to the course 
and policy of trade. A third party insists upon the 





* Messrs. Horsley, Palmer, Tooke, Rothchilds, &c. 

t Messrs. Burt, Smith. and Dyer, of Manchester. It is 
worthy of remark, that these remonsirauces were admitted to 
be well founded by the change which, in consequence of them, 
was made in the law, in reference to joint-stoc 
65 miles from London. 
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necessity of compelling all banks of issne to give 
adequate security to the public, (in Government 
stock, &c.) for the redemption of their issues,} 
while every stockholder or partner shall continue 
to be, as at present, responsible for all the debts of 
the company, to the whole amount of his private 
fortune. A fourth, (and I have just received from 
London a little volume in which that opinion js 
most plausibly maintained,) urges the most un- 
limited freedom in banking ; and sees no more dan- 
ger to society from perfect liberty in this, than in 
any other branch of business; the supplying, for 
example, the market of a gteat capital with the ne- 
cessaries of life.§ In this complexity and distrac- 
tion of English opinion upon this subject, however, 
all parties agree in one thing, and that is, in adher- 
ing to the paper system. Nobody there thinks of 
any thing so extravagant as the overthrow of that 
system, whatever defects may be seen or supposed 
to exist in it, or whatever projects may have been 
imagined to purify, to correct, and to improve it. 

But if such is the s:ate of English opinion in re- 
gard to this subject, how must il be with,us, when 
to all the intrinsic difficulties of the thing itself, we 
add those arising out of the complicated structure 
of our political institutions? It would be hard 
enough to say what ought to be done, in the present 
emergency, were this a simple consolidated Gov- 
ernment, but how much harder is it to advise the 
administration of a Federal Government as to the 
course it ought to pursue, where one happens to 
doubt its possessing all the power necessary to give 
complete relief, without a co-operation of others ? 
For, sir, at the risk of being set down in that cate- 
gory of “ tiny politicians,” of whom the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. W. Cost Johnson,) in a very 
amusing speech, in the course of which, however, 
he uttered some grave and important truths, spoke 
last night with such profound contempt, I must ton- 
fess I agree with the Exccutivé in the general prin- 
eimlcs of epnstituuonal law involved in the mes- 
sage. In the division of the attributes of sove- 
reignty between this Government and the States, it 
may and must happen, that we should experience 
sometimts a chasm, and sometimes a conflict of 
powers. More is taken from the States, perhaps, 
than has been given to the confederacy; neither 
can do enough, while each can dv too much, for 
perfect harmony ; defects, discrepancies, and con- 
tradictions, exist in the scheme itself, detected only 
in a long course of practice; and which nothing 
but practical skill, the wisdom called for and called 
forth in the management of great affairs, especially 
political affairs, can reconcile and rectify. Un- 
doubtedly the task is an immensely ditlicult one— 
but it must be undertaken, and it must be done. 
The subject before the committee is an example of 
the high and difficult duties I refer to; nor can I 
imagine an occasion better fitted than this to 
awaken the house to a lively sense of its infinite re- 
sponsibilities to the country. 


Judge, then, sir, with what deep disappointment 
and regret, I learned that the bill on the table was 
to be pressed upon us at this short session. It is 
quite enough for me, that it proposes a great inno- 
vation upon the whole course of the Government, 
from its foundation up to the present moment, and 
upon all the habits of our people. They who see 
deeper or clearer into such matters than I do, must 
pardon me for declaring that I cannot, conscien- 
tiously vote for the measure in such haste. If I 
had no positive objections to it, it would be quite 
enough for me, that I have not had sufficient time 
te reflect on it. During this extraordinary session, 
(for so it has been in every sense of the word,) 
fatigued, harrassed, exhausted, by incessant at- 
tendance, by night and by day, in this hall, it has 
not been in my power to inferm myself on any sub- 
ject as I could have wished to be able to do. I 
have had absolutely no time for minute research, 
hardly a few hours fur calm reflection. Under such 
circumstances, I cannot vote fer the bill. I must 
go home to my constituents and talk with them. 
Many, perhaps most of ahem, understand these 


: Messrs. Ricardo, Maccullough, Norton, (the minutes, &c., 
just cited.) 

§ Money and its Vicissitudes in Value, by the author of the 
Rationale of Political Representation, and Critical Disserta- 
tion on Value, &c. (Mr. Francis Bai'ey.) 
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matters better than I do; but when I left them al 
though this subject had been discussed, anq ahh, 
discussed, here and there, by an individual or the 
public attention had not been awakened to jt ; 9», 
nothing like an opinion—certainly no opinion f, 
vorable to the principle of the bill—had bee, 
formed in regard to it. 

And here, sir, I might take my seat again if | 
had risen only to explain my own vete, or to ine 
fluence those of others, on the proposed measure 
But the true issue seems to mé very far io trane. 
cend, in importance, that single measure, im ‘. 
tant as it unquestionably is. I[t involves, in my 
opinion, the whole crepit system of the country 
I do not say that the bill on your table presents tha: 
issue, still less that the Executive message presente 
it, or propounded any principle or opinion tha 
should lead to it. But no one who has watched the 
progress of this discussion, in this House or in the 
Senate—in ot out of this Capitol—will deny tha: 
it must soon come to that. Sir, if there is any 
truth, at all, in what has been urged with grea 
ability and all the zeal, I had almost said, the fy. 
naticism, of the deepest conviction, by men ac. 
customed to influence, nay, even to contro] public 
opinion in different parts of this country—if they 
have any idea of rigorously carrying out the prin- 
ciples they profess, to their logical consequences, 
in practice—if what they say in the highest placés, 
on the most solemn occasions, is not such idle de- 
clamation as such menare not to be suspected of— 
they mean that, and nothing short of that. Doc. 
trines have been uttered, with all the authority 
which can be imparted to paradox from talent 
ripened by experience, which seem to me incotisis. 
tent with the constitution, not only of Ametican, 
but of all modern society, with its whole spirit an 
tendency—with all its wants and all its ays. 
have, sometimes, in the course of the debates, 
looked around me to see where I really was— 
whether the shade of some old lawgiver, som 
Minos or Lyctirgiis, had not been evoked, to bring 
a degenerate age back to the stern principles of 
Dorian polity, to an agrarian equality of property, 
to iron money and black broth; or else, if it were 
not, the spirit of Benedict or Bernard, returned to 
the holy solitudes of Monte Casino, or Cluti; ot 
Citeaux, to preach to a World lost in vanity and 
pleasure, the blessings of poverty and mortifications 
of the flesh. Now, sir, it may be true that laxury, 
according to the old saw, is the ruin of States, and 
that sumptuary and agrarian laws are necessary to 
maintain your true Spartan discipline. But I am 
excessively disinclined to tty any such experiment 
upon my constituents ; at least without receiving 
an express instruction, to that effect, from them. 
I am afraid they have no taste for black broth; 
that Spartan discipline will be irksome, and even 
revolting to them. In short, sir, I have reason to 
believe, that without being as deeply imbued, per- 
haps, as other people are, with the spirit of the age, 
they do still partake too much of it, to be willing 
to forego the many agreeable objects that princi- 
pally engage and excite it. 

Sir, I am far from denying, that in the eyes of a 
stern reformer, with opinicns of a certain com- 
plexion, this generation is a perverse and creoked 
one. We love money, I admit, as much as men 
ever did—certainly as much as they did in the 
Augustan age, nearly two thousand years ago. 
The committee will excuse my quoting a very com- 
mon piece of Latin to prove it, afier the example 
of other gentlemen in this debate. 

Querenda pecunia primum est; 


Virtus post nummos—Hec Janus summus al) imo 
Prodocet. 


Make money by all means, and before all thing:. 
Washington street certifies it to Wall street, and 
Wall street declares it to Broadway, and Broadway 
proclaims it to Chesnut street, and Chesnut stree! 
publishes itto the whole country. We have the same 
strong thirst for gold which has unhappily afflicted 
mankind in other times, and especially in very 
civilized ages ; and the only difference is, that we 
have learned how to acquire, by honest means, 4 
thousand times more of it. I will add, however, 
in justice to the age, that it has made a great dis 
covery in social philosophy. We have found ov! 


that, what I would call physical civilization—a de- 
mand for the conveniences and accommodations ¢! 
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Pini, a). Madey and an abundant supply of them—is, and 
d ably Mamost be, the basis of all other civilization, that is 
tire Mistended to be high, solid, and lasting. Every real 
1} and flbmprovement in the condition of mankind springs 
ion é ai of, OF leads to, the elevating of the standard of 
in afat among a people. Sir, this is the grand 
ork—the mission—of modern commerce, which, 

n, if | Jan my opinion, 1s just beginning to develope its 
to ine Mmpighly Tesources—to pour out the inexhaustible 
‘asure. Aainess of its treasures, and its blessings. A great 
trans. fam evolation is taking place—has taken place, in hu- 
impor. gan affairs. War is every day becoming a more 
iD my and more remote conungency, I do not say an im- 
Untry, Me possibility. | know human nature too well for 
ts tha: iat. Tam fully aware, too, how many disturbing 
sented ame causes, SLOWIDS out of the history of the past, still 
n that exist £0 prevent the realizing, all at once, of the 
1ed the end of Christian civilization, the dream of 
in the Mam Henry IV, and of Sully—the union of all nations 
y that Mpina state of peace under the protection oflaw. I 
S any Meow, especially, what is to be dreaded in this re- 
great Mmmsyec!, from that dark power that hovers over the 
the fa. Maa confines of Europe and Asia, and throws its vast 
0 ac. Mg sadow over both. But during my last residence 
public gag of four years abroad, I saw sufficient grounds of 
r they gaarrel, to have led, under the old order of things, 
prin. a Wwenty wars, as spreading and bloody as the 
ences, a tity years’ War, or the seven years’ war—and yet 
laces, dese threatening differences passed harmlessly 
tle de. Mmavay, cloud after cloud dissolved as they rose 
d of. ggg svove the horizon, leaving the sky more serene than 
Doc. ag relore- Sir, itis a favorite phrase of those who 
hority gg boast of what is called the “ march of intellect,” 
talen: ag wet things are thus changed because the “ school- 


forts, and the growing taste for them, among all 
classes of society in Europe—it is the desire of 
riches, as itis commonly called, that is gradually 
putting an end to the destructive and bloody game 
of war, and reserving all the resources hitherto 
wasted by it, for enterprises of industry and com- 
merce, prosecuted with the fiery spirit which once 
vented itself in scenes of peril and carnage. 

But, sir, the result of all this is, that very in- 
equality of wealth, that accumulation of vast mas- 
ses of it in a few hands, against which we have 
heard so much said lately, as if it was something 
inconsistent with the liberties, the happiness, and 
the moral and intellectual improvement of man- 
kind. Gigantic fortunes are acquired by a few 
years of prosperous commerce—mechanics and 
manufacturers rival, and surpass the princes of 
the earth in opulence and splendor. The face of 
Europe is changed by this active industry, working 
with such mighty instruments, on so great a scale. 
I have travelled in parts of the continent which 
the spirit of gain, with its usual concomitants, in- 
dustry and improvement, has invaded since the 
peace, at an interval of fifteen years, atid been 
struck with the revolution that is going on. 

There is a singularly beautiful, though rather 
barren tract of country, between Liege and Spa, 
where, in 1819, my attention had been principally 
altracted by the striking features of a mountainous 
region, with here and there aruin of the feudal 
past, and here and there a hovel of some poor hind ; 
the very haunt of the “ Wild Boar of the Ar- 
dennes,” (see Quentin Durward) in the good old 
times of the House ef Burgundy. I returned to it 














































tisis. aster is abroad.” But TI tell yon that something |] in 1835, and saw it covered with mills and facto- 
tican far more effective than the schovu' master, a mightier || ries, begrimed with the smoke and soot of steam- 
it and (gan Solomon, is abroad. It is the sTeaM-ENGINE, || engines; its romantic beauty deformed, its sylvan 
ys, ‘ inits two fold capacity of a means of production solitudes disturbed and desecrated by the sounds of 
bates. Maud a meansof transport—the most powerfulinstru- || active industry, and the busy hum of men. I 
was— ment by far of pacification and commerce, and asked what had brought about so great a change, 
some (ag wrefore of improvement and happiness, that the |] and found the author of it—a man having a more 
> bring world has ever seen; which, while it increases |] numerous band of retainers and dependants than 
es of Ma Pal, and multiplies beyond all imagination the |} any baron bold of the fourteenth century, and in 
yperty, faa Moducts of industry, brings the most distant people |} every respect more important than many of the 
t were ag m0 contract with one another—breaks down the || sovereign princes on the other side of the Rhine— 
ned to amg oemers which exclusive legislation would oppose || was an English manufacturer, who had established 
i; of wo the freedom of mercantile exchanges—effaces all |} himself there some twenty years ago, without much 
y atid gy reculiarities of national character, and promises, at |] capital, and had effected all this by his industry 
vations Ao distant period, to make the whole Christian |} and enterprise. Such, sir, is the spirit of the age ; 
axUry, world, at least, one great family. Sir, the social || of course, in this young and wonderfully progres- 
s, and fects of this great instrument of modern improve- |} sive country, it is more eager and ardent, and 


ary to a 20 have been singularly promoted by a branch 
‘Tam @g° Mdustry in which the part of the country I have 
riment a 2 honor to represent is most deeply interested ; 
eiving gg 4! will avail myself of this occasion to call the 
them. a @nlion of the committee to a view of our south- 

broth: Mage institutions, that may not have occurred to it 
| even My ole, Or made the impression it ought to make 
son to Ma PN them. I beg you, sir, to believe that I do not 
d, per- speak in what is called a ‘“ sectional” spirit; for I 
e age, Mae Pest before God that nothing can be further from 
villing J ™ heart. But, let not those whose minds have 
princi- been recently so much inflamed, against what they 
consider as the abomination of domestic servitude, 

os ofa Ma Mt their eyes to the truth. Sir, I allude to the 
com: Ma “llivation of cotton, and its effects, through the 
coked Mag OMmMerce it fosters, upon the condition of society. 
s men Ma Vhoever shall write the political history of that in- 
in the (am “@Uable plant, will have a more important work 
s ago. Ma” Perform than has ever fallen to the lot of a biog- 
y com- tapher of statesmen or philosophers. I will ven- 
ample Mm ¢ 0 say, without going more into details, that 
he single circumstance of bringing the wonder- 
fully cheap fabrics produced by modern machinery, 
Wuhin the reach of even the humblest of the labor- 


therefore occasionally extravagant, than any where 
else. But it is in vain toresistit. Nay, I believe 
it worse than vain. Itis evidently in the order of 
nature, and we must take it with all its good and 
all its evils together. The great design of Provi- 
dence, in giving to the most active and enterprising 
of all races, anew world to possess, to build up 
and to adorn, are not to be thwarted by our policy, 
even if we thought it goed policy to thwart them; 
all the instincts of that race would revolt at a sys- 
tem which would disappoint its high destiny. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made these general re- 
marks, because, as you will have perceived, they 
have a direct and important bearing upon the collat- 
eral issue presented by the advocates of this bill, 
though not in the bill itself, as something to be ac- 
complished hereafter. In a country so much gov- 
erned by opinion, itis all important that opinion 
should be enlightened ; and errors uttered by dis- 
tinguished men in high stations, and surrounded 
with whatever talent can contribute to render them 
seductive and imposing, cannot, without public 
detriment, be suffered to pass unnoticed. On this 
occasion, as I have already intimated, it is far less 











‘ig classes, of substituting decent and comfortable |} the measure proposed, than what I consider as the 
a. fament for the few scanty and filthy rags—the || quo animo of its advocates here and elsewhere, that 
+ ha “ualid exterior, which makes poverty not only || has excited my alarms and my opposition. But I 

_ nore painful, but at once more humiliating and de- |} have objections, which I will now proceed to state, 
calane grading to its victim, and more disgustful !o others |} to the policy of the bill itself. ; 
filicted nitought to be, will signally contribute to elevate There are two very distinct questions presented 
ste oom en of the poor in the social scale—to raise || to the committee. _ The first is, shall the revenues 
hat we me self-esteem, and to increase the sympathy of || be collected only in gold and silver; the second, 
vans, 2 Mi ers for them—in a-word, to make them feel || how shall they when collected, be kept and dis- 
ll ‘mselves men; entitled to a place among men, not || bursed ; shall sub-treasuries be established by the 
sat Rie paals and outcasts, whose contact is contamina- || Government, or shail banks be employed for that 
nd. out mes A people well clad and _ well housed will be || purpose as heretofore—and if the latter course ‘e 
walt de> a \o provide themselves with all the other com- preferred, then shall the banks 'e allowed the use 
sins of Sof life ; and it is the diffusion of these com- || of the public deposites, or shall special deposites 
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only be made with them. It is very evident that 


these propositions have no necessary connexion 
with each other, and that either of them may be 
approved or rejected, by those who do not reject or 
approve the other. 

As to the collection of the revenue in specie, 
my objections are by no means so strong, or I 
should say so vehement, now, as_ they were at the 
opening of the session, when gold and silver were 
selling ata premium of nine or ten percent. At 
that ume it appeared to me that such a measure 
would have been a mere wanton act of oppressivn 
upon the people of the States, for no earthly good 
purpose whatever. It would have been simply 
authorizing usurers and money brokers to lay apon 
the importers, and, through these, upon the con- 
sumers of foreign goods, that is to say, upon the 
public, and especially upon the planters «i the 
south, a tariff of duties, in a good degree arbitrary, 
for their ow benefit, and that of the functionaries 
of the Government. Believing, as I did and do, 
that the paper circulation of the country, from the 
great and sudden contraction in consequence of the 
panic, was rather too much reduced than redun- 
dant, I confess, as I said on a former occasion, I 
could not see that justice, at least that equity and 
good conscience, made it imperative upon us to 
resort to so stern a measure ; especially, as the idea 
of furnishing, by that means, a broader metallic 
basis for our circulation, had proved itself to our 
very senses, to be completely fallacious. We all 
now see, that not a dollar collected by the Govern- 
ment, and disbursed by its creditors, circulaies for 
one Moment as money, but is carefully hoarded, 
and sold as merchandise ; and what it will continue 
to be the case, so long as, from any cause whatever, 
exchanges shall be unfavorable to the country, is 
equally evident. 

4 admit, that since the fall of the price of gold 
and silver to five per cent., this objection loses 
somewhat of lis weight, but it loses none of its 
truth. The same law of currency now cperates, 
though in a mitigated degree, to make it an objec- 
tionable measure to repeal the act of 1816, and so 
to diseredit, pro tanto, all bank notes in perpetuity. 
Yes, sir, to organize panic and perpetuate distrust, 
so far as your example has any weight. And why 
do so? What apology have you to make for an 
act that certainly requires one? What public 
occasion, what pressing exigency requires it?) The 
message puts the subject, I admit, in a very spe- 
cious and captivating form; it supposes the case 
of a war, and the Government to find its whole 
treasure suddenly turned into bank credits; and we 
are asked whether such a thing could be borne. 
But admit that, in case of war, the Government 
would be driven to that, and any other measure, of 
equal or even greater severity. Whatthen? Does 
it follow that sucha system should be unnecessarily 
adopted in time of peace? But the truth is, that 
even in time of war, it would make less difference 
to the Government, than is generally supposed. 
Certainly, some of its operations, distant naval ex- 
peditions, and the ke, would require gold and sil- 
ver, and they must be had, at whatever price, from 
within or from abroad; but, after all, with such 
credit as that of the United States now is, it is im- 
possible to imagine that the nation should be em- 
barrassed, even for a single moment, by the failure 
of its banks to pay some millions in gold and silver. 
Leok at Eng!and, in the eventful period between 
the suspension of payment in ’97, and the peace of 
1815. Itis now universally confessed, that that 
measure, and that measure alone, boldly empirical 
as it was once thought, enabled her to sustain the 
burdens of that terrible conflict, and to achieve a 
triumph worthy of her generous constancy under 
misfortune. Ido not, therefore, see how even the 
necessities of war would compel Government, 
abounding in such resources of public credit as no 
other Government ever enjoyed, to resoit to a 
measure so novel, so harsh, so inconsistent with 
the established - order of things in the country, and 
with all the habits of the people. 

But the great objection with me, is that which 
appears from a passage quoted by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Garland,) to have presented 
itself to Mr. Dallas, in 1815. You will do some 
harm by refusing bank paper; considering how 
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conceive, how such a course should fail to strike 
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little specie there has ever been in this country; 
you may, by requiring it to be paid to you im a 
large amount annually, make it always an article 
of merchandise; you will thus permanentiy dis- 
credit bank rotes, and render impossible the resto- 
3ut that is net all; 
even should this mischief not ensue, you at least, 
by thus rejecting them, to the whole extent of your 
transactions, abandon the currency to its fate, un- 
You make 
no efforts, you exert no influence, to maintain its 
purity and uniformity, by distinguishing between 
corporations which redeem their notes, and these 
You proclaim 
your distrust of all of them alike; you write it in 
your statute-book; however disastious the condi- 
tion of the monetary concerns of the States may 
be, through want of skill, or want of concert, you 
leave them to themselves, and that, when standing 
* most intimate and the most commanding re- 
lation towards them, you might, if you gave your- 
selves the least trouble about the matter, exercise 
a most salutary control over them, and remedy 
those great inconveniences for the benefit of usall. 
For, sir, it is not enough to say you have no power, 
strictly so called, under the constitution, to regulate 
What 
Have you no influence—influence of ex- 
ample—influence of precept—influence of autho- 
rily—influence of patronage—influence of con- 
nexion and custom in business, in the use of these 
Has notthe constitu ion provided 
that all defects in our institutions shall be corrected 
by amendments regularly recommended and intro- 
duced, and is it not one of your Cuties so to recom- 


ration of their cenvertibility. 


der the administration of the States. 


which are notoriously insolvent. 


tty 


in | 


the currency. 
then ? 


I admit that you have none. 


very deposites ? 


mend and introduce them ? 


Why do you not urge upon the States any re- 
form you may judge necessary in the matter? I 
appeal to every one that hears me, what he should 


think of an 


indiv idnal, who, possessing 


i: fluence in a community, with an income of many 
millions a year, should, ina time of trouble, coolly 
. his 
money, like a usurer in acommercial panic, wait- 


withdraw himself from society, and hoard 
ing until the extreme 
shall throw them upon his mercy ? 
rality we are taught in our private relations ? 
nothing be expected from him to whom so much 
has been given? Shall he hide his light under a 
bushel? Shall he bury his ten talents in the earth, 
and escape condemnation as an unprofitable ser- 
vant?) And shall that be right in a Government, 
which, in a private persen, shocks 


the moral sense 


of all mankind ? ina Government standing towards 
the people of this country in relations so very pe- 
Sir, what answer would you have togive 


culiat 
to the States, if, in a moment of public calamity, 


like that which is just passing away, feeling their 


distresses ageravated through your harsh exactions 
of what their people had net to give, appealing in 
vain to you for succor or for counsel, they were 
to hold to you the languave which indignation and 
astonishment wonld naturally inspire, under such 
extraordinary c'reumstances ? If they were to say 
to you, “We have done every thing to exalt and 
to magnify you—we have clothed you with au- 
thority and awe—we have armed you with michty 
powers, with the axes and fasces of supreme juris- 
diction—we have surrounded you with all the glo- 
rious equipace and pomp of empire, endowed you 
With a vast treasury, with fleets, armies, senates, 
judges—that palace, these gorgeous domes—this 
capitolkum fulgens—what for? that you should re- 
nounce all community of interest, all sympathy 
with us? that there should be no ties of affection 
or of duty between us? that you shou'd ostenta- 
tiously proclaim yourselves, as your worst eneimies 
have sometimes alleged that you are, a forcign Go- 
vernment in the midst of our country, and even 
avail yourselves of a moment 


of crue! revulsion 


and calamity, to make us feel that you are so in 


Lh) 


Sir, [do not know, I cannot 


every body asa perversion of all! the eternal obli- 


gations of morality, which are, and ought to be, as 
binding upon communities, as upon the individuals 
that compose them; how gentlemen can, at such a 
moment as the present, entertain, without emotion, 


he strange proposition, that this Government should 


immense 


necessities of his neighbors 
Is this the mo- 
Shall 


ee 
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bury itself, like Sardanapalvs, in a selfish repose, 
a degenerate and inglorious indifference to all the 
interests of the country: or, if I can make such a 
comparison without shocking them too much, that, 
like Nero, it should fiddle while Rome is burning. 

Agreeing, then, sir, with the Executive in the 
principles laid down in the message, I differ with 
it in the practical inferences deduced from them. 
In the division of power between the Government 
and the States, I think with it, that all that is re- 
quired to meet this emergency, has not been given 
to the former. But the inadequacy of our powers 
is no excuse for not exerting them to the uttermost 
for the public good, especially as there is reascn to 
think that the convention did not foresee the present 
state of things. We can do much, if we cannot 
do every thing. The occasion calls only for a good 
will, and a moderate share of practical ability; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that among the 
existing banking institutions of the country, can 
be found ample means of accomplishing the two 
great objects of restoring specie payments, and 
maintaining hereafter, in all ordinary times, a con- 
vertible currency, which is all that we can expect 
to do. 

Sir, Ido not wish to be misunderstood. It is of the 
utmost importance that the paper of the banksshould 
not only not in fact be depreciated, (as I believe 
is actually the case,) but should be able to stand 
the only sure, and, to the public at large, satisfac- 
tory, test of that fact; I mean convertibility into 
specie. Iam fully aware that the accident of a 
failure in the means of making their payments in 
the precious metals, is one against which, according 
to the course of modern commerce, there can 
be no complete security; and that nothing 
can be more absurdly exaggerated, than the 
importance attached to that occurrence, by per- 
sons not familiar with the principles of bank- 
ing, when it happens in consequence of an ex- 
traordinary demand from abroad, or a sudden 
panic within. Nay, more: I admit that the most 
usual effect of a great revulsion in trade, is, to 
throw much paper. out of circulation; to contract 
the currency, and so to bring down exchanges and 
prices, and raise the value of the money that re- 
mains in the hands of the public. Bata suspension 
of specie payments, though it may not be a pre- 
sent evil, is always fraught with danger. Itis the 
indispensable duty of a statesman to put an end to 
it as soon as possible, either by encouragement 
or by compulsion. It is for this, among other rea- 
sons, that | so cheerfully acquiesced in the issuing 
of ‘Treasury notes; inasmuch as it relieved us 
from the necessity either of directly refusing to 
take the paper of the banks at par, or, by receiving 
it, (as we might otherwise very safely have done,) 
of betraying those companies into an impolitic en- 
largement of their issues, before the balance of 
payments had heen turned in our faver—as I hope 
it will be, by the coming crop. TI regarded it as an 
excellent temporary expedient, for avoiding, at pre- 
sent, this choice of evils. So far, I think nothing 
more unfounded than the general charge of insol- 
veney against all our banks, which is so inconsi- 
derately uttered by the press, and in debate, as wei 
as the assert.on repeated over and over again, on 
this floor, that the country is laboring under an ex- 
cessive and depreciated currency. It is not yet so; 
but it will, I fear, very soon be so, if the banks do 
not make an effort to return to specie payments in 
the course of a few months. Now is the time to 
do so: now that their issues are contracted ; that 
importations have been checked ; that exchanges 
are become more favorable; and that the great 
southern crops are about to be sent forward to 
make them still more so. Let every one interested 
in the fate of these institutions, as well as in the 
commercial prosperity of the country, exert what- 
ever influence he may possess, to bring avout that 
result; and to deliver the banks from the tempta- 
tions to dangerous excess, to which the return of 
an active and prosperous business will inevitably 
expose them, it they do not, once more, lay them- 
selves under the restraint of convertibility. 

Sir, should they unhappily take a different course, 
and should this Government, after using al] its in- 
iuence and authority, to establish the currency of 

*the country on a better footing, fail of success in 
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its treast zealous endeavors, I admit that it may be 
driven to the necessity of taking care of its own 
business and creditors, by independent legislation 
of its own. There is no doubt that a various! 
depreciated currency cannot be tolerated as the 
settled system of the country. The ports of one 
State cannot be preferred to those of another, jp 
this way, any more than by an express statute to 
that effect. Nor can the public creditor be justly 
paid in money really depreciated,—I mean not jp 
reference merely to gold and silver, which are 
‘themselves liable to great fluctuations’in value, byt 
to the general mass of commodities that compose 
the conveniences and necessaries of life. The ef. 
fects of a redundant currency, when once they be. 
gin to be distinctly perceived, are counteracted by 
a general rise of prices. Money is twice as eas 
to be got, but you have to pay twice as much for 
every thing which it buys. But there is one class 
| of persons who have no means of indemnifying 
| themselves by raising the nominal value of their 
property or their claims, It is the class of those 
whe live on fixed incomes—annuitants, fundholders 
functionaries of States, pensioners. They are paid 
a certain sum, and with every diminption in the 
value it expresses, they lose just so much of what 
| they are fairly entitled to. In this view of the sub. 
ject, therefore, it is quite clear, that Government js 
under the highest of all moral obligations to see 
that their dues be not paid them in what is really 
worth a great deal less than it purports to be. ~ 
What I have hitherto said relates to the first 
question propounded by the bill on your table—shal| 
gold and silver only be received in payment of 
Government dues. As to the second inquiry, sir, 
whether the revenue shall be kept by officers of our 
own, or by the banks; and if the latter, whether 
in the shape of speeial or general deposite, so much 
has been said, and so ably said, upon that head, 
against the system recommended by the message, 
that I am very little disposed to trouble the com. 
mittee with any additional remarks in regard to it. 
Were I driven to make a choice between the two 
plans referred to, I should, as at present advised, 
greatly prefer that of a special deposite, on a small 
commission, as at once the safest, the cheapest, and 
most simple—as departing less from our previous 
customs, and not being so liable to the great praeti- 
cal objection of going permanently to increase the 
already enormous and disproportionate influence of 
the Executive power, which, beyond all doubt, far 
exceeds any thing that was anticipated by the 
founders of the Government, and seriously threatens 
to disturb, if not to subvert, the whole balance of the 
eonstitutien. | need not say that I have no refer- 
ence whatever to the present, or any other indi- 
vidual incumbent. I speak of the operations of 
great general causes, and of a system, whose effects 
are almost entirely independent of the will of man. 
Another very grave objection to the scheme report- 
ed by the committee, is its resemblance, or, at !east, 
its fearfni leaning to that of a great political Bank 
| of the United States, of which a justly celebrated 
| report of one of my predecessors, upon this floor,* 
demonstrated, some years ago, the dangers and in- 
conveniencies, as | have always supposed, to the 
universal conviction of the people. But although 
| I should prefer the special deposite system to that 
| of the Committee of Ways and Means, I am not 
yet prepared to adopt it. That immense benefits 
have been conferred upon thecountry, by adding to 
its productive capital, the large amounts of public 
| money which would otherwise have lain dormant 
| in the Treasury, does not admit of a question. | 
| will venture to say that in the course of the half 
| century that has elapsed since ’89, countless millicns 
have been the fruit of this truly paternal and bene- 
| 











ficent system. Our predecessors, Mr. Dallas among 
them, seem to have been deeply impressed with 








* Mr. McDuffie. Report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in 1831. Mr. Gallatin remarks of this system of sub- 
treasuries, presented as an alternative to a Bank of the United 
States, in his celebrated pamphlet on that subject, that “with 
the exception of the power of receiving private deposites, the 
object of which provision is not evenived, 
species of national bank which has§ been suggested in the 
President's last message, (1830) The question whether the 
purchase of drafts would, as we think, be a charge on the Trea 
sury, OF prove, as seems to be expected, a source of profit, is 
one of secondary importance. It is sufficient to observe that 
the issues of the State banks could not, nor indeed is it expected 
that they could, be checked by this plan ’’ 
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jis view of the subject. They seem to have felt 
shomselves bound to render our system of taxation, 
ws ch, even in its mildest form is, in fact, a confis- 
cation of private property for public uses, as little 
pyrthensome as possible to the community. Sir, 
what ever we may think of the policy pursuing 
ipeir footsteps any further, no one can deny that 
ey are entitled to the gratitude of the country 
for the past 5 and I, for one, am too sensible of 
ihe benefit, to throw it away without very mature 
wasideration, unless under the pressure of a cogent 
pecessily- : tie 

But we have been told, sir, that far from being an 
novation, this mode of collecting the public rev- 
enues WaS universal from the earliest times until the 
pesinning of the last century—that isto say, until 
an age of philesophic light and diffusive civiliza- 
ton, at Which another good old plan, established 
fom time immemorial, the burning of witches and 
ieritics, ubhappily ceased too. This coincidence 
ertainly appears to me to be entitled to some con- 
.deration ; the committee will see, that in the mat- 
prof innovation, going back too far is at least as 
dangerous as going forward too rapidly. But there 
has been another reference to the examples of the 
past which struck me still more forcibly as a most 
extraordiuary perversion of the lessons of experi- 
ence. Sir, Ido confess to you, that before any 
discussion had taken place in either part of this 
Capitol, on the subject before you—long before I 
had heard of that allusion to the Questor, referred 
io the other day by my elognent friend from New 
York, (Mr. Hoffman)—at the bare stating of this 
project in its first conception and most general out- 
nes, certain images presented themselves to my 
mind, and have ever since haunted it, in spite of all 
[could do to banish then. They were ideas that in 
my simple way of considering such matters, shock- 
ed and alarmed me—ideas of Roman conquest 
ant Asiatic despotism. I theught of that most 
fearful of all things, a vast empire, with power 
centralized at its capital, with commerce centraliz- 
ing by the inevitable course of trade, which always 
aud every where tends to centralization, at some 
steal emporium, With its revenues collected only in 
gid and silver, to be hoarded, as was the way at 
Rome and Babylon or Persepolis. I fancied I 
wuld see one of the Proconsuls or Praetors—the 
Bashaws of the Republic, as Montesquieu so justly 
calls them—Verres, for example—going forth with 
thatsame Queestor, surrounded with an army of 
publicans or farmers of the revenue, to gather the 
dues of Rome in some devoted province—another 
Scily—as dues were wont to be gathered by the 
siraps of that mililary commonwealth, that is to 
sy, wrung with their blood from subjugated na- 
lions, Whose pleasant places were laid waste, with- 
out remorse to glut the rapacity of conquest. Sir, 
little imagined that such -a system would have 
teen cited, nay, ailuded to, in this age, except with 
a view to inspire the horror and execration it is so 
well calculated to excite. Romanexample! “The 
Denion city,” (as it has been we!l cailed by a wri- 
terof genius. Herder,) whose whole history, from 
beginning to end is a tragedy far deeper and more 
dreadful than the tale of G&lipus or the Atrids, 
and leading to a catastrophe of an awful political 
justice. Why, sir, there is nothing in the annals 
of Mongolian conquest, woise than the ravages 
perpetrated by her consuls—by Mummius, Paulus, 
£milius, Sylla—in some of the fairest and most 
cwilized portions of the earth. There were 
fourishing countries, whose fertility and population 
were exhausted by a perpetual drain of corn and 
glatiators to feed her lazy and licentious populace, 
and amuse them with the utterable atrocities of her 
amphitheaire, And what was the end of all this 
mistule?. Weakness, poverty, desolation, barbar- 
im—the Goth, the Vandal, the Hun. Yet long 
before the footstep of a barbarian had been impress- 
él upon the soil of the empire, as Gibbon has well 
remarked, long before that scourge of God, under 
whose horses’ hoof the grass was said never io 
etow again, had been sent !o avenge the wrongs of 
mankind, in the course of half a century after 
Constantine had founded a new Rome, whole tracts 
of fertile country had been completely depopulated 
and abandoned. Even of that paradise of all this 
‘arth, on which poetry and panegyric have been 






























exhausted in every age, in all languages, the Cam- 
pania felix, a very considerable p 

a waste. Nor, sir, was this 
of the Cesars, as an excellent writer has well ob- 
served, (Jacobs,) in reference 
“ Decline and Fall,” and as this 
well to.remark. There « 
government, a curse said, 
thus proved, to be worse ‘ney of 
the seasons and the barrenness of the earth,’ (.4d. 
Smith,) a decreasing currency. The supply of the 
precious metals had been for upwards of two cen- 
turies continually diminishing, while the quantity 
of them sent in quest of luxuries to the East, to re- 
turn no more, had been increasing in the same pro- 
portion, anda revenue of £15,000,000 or 20,000,000 
was constantly levied in geld and silver, to be expend- 
ed at a distant capital, or on the frontiers. This 
important fact speaks volumes to us on this subject. 
It is unquestionably true that one of the greatest 
calamitics of ths declining empire, was a circula- 
tion diminishing se frightfully that the pay of a 
general in the third centary was not 
higher than that of @ private had been in the reign 
of Augustus, (Herder.) So much for the Roman 
SUB-TREASURY SYSTEM, and the example of the 
Questor! 

Bul, sir, another objection to the present system 
is that it lends to fluctuations in the currency; and 
that brings me to consider the general effects of 
the CREDIT SysTFM upon the prosperity of the 
country. 

I begin by admitting that there is something in 
this objection, but by no 
thought by persons who have not very attentively 
considered the Undoubted'y if your 
venne, instead of being uniform, or at least vary- 
ing very Jittle from year to year, be permitted t 
fluctuate extremely—if a 
Which you disposed | 
and anon to accumuiate, and then to be withdrawn 
from one depository and scattered among may 
others; to be again suddenly withdrawn from them, 
and ultimately distributed without reference to the 
wants of commerce and the course of business, 
but on merely arbitrary principles, among the States 
—if such financial blunders are to be repeated often 
in our future policy, we should do well to confine 
the effects of them within as narrow limits as pos- 
sible, and even a system of hoarding might, in such 
a case, perhaps, do less harm than all this vexatious 
irrecularity, and uncertainty. But in the first place, 
whose fault was that? Whose legis 
ed that preposterous cecumulation? Whore up- 
equal and oppressive tariffs extorted from commerce 
the vast sums which were afterwards to be lavished 
upon it with such intoxicating effects? Yours, sir, 
—this house, this Congress is responsible for what- 
ever mischiefs grew out of that strange anc maly. 
Let the blame light upon the heads of the guilty. 
[trust in God we are not destine 
such surplus—and if we shou'd, most cer 
should expect proper preeautious 
prevent iis ope rating @gain so} 
the business of the country. But what scrt of ar- 
cumert is it against the comparatively moderate de- 
posites made in the ordinary course of things by the 
Government, to ré¢compense the banks for their ser- 
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pressive, that an enormous accumulation like that 
referred to, so capriciously disposed of, so violently 
transferred from one place of 
produced much evil? And here, sir, I beg to ask 
gentlemen, whether it has ever occurred to them 
to imagine what would have been the effect—what 
would olhvays be the effect—of such an accumula- 
tion, if it had been in gold and silver? Whatif our 
revenues should ever again amount to what they 
were in 18152 ‘Will any man undertake to say, 
that. the abstraction from the circulation of 
the commercial world vf so large a 
forty or fifty millions of specie, would not, at 
any time, occasion a serious derangement of busi- 
ness and fall of prices abroad, with all 
the usna! evils of such an event? J shall advert 
hereafter. more particularly, important sub- 
ject of the supply of the precious metals for the 
purposes of commerce; but I here call the atten- 
tion of the committee to a view of it, that is 


deposite to another, 
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entitled to their profound consideration. If I 
co net greatly err, in all the conclusions to 
which lL have been brought by my researches in this 
mat no calculation can be made of the effect 
which the adoption—I will not say of the “hard 
money system,” but ef any system whatever, call- 
ing fora much greater demand of the precious 


metals—might have upon the state of trade. 
Sir, I] have said that the importance of these 
iluctuations in the paper currency of a country, 


have been very much overrated. Some people 
seem to think an expansion in the cirenlating me- 


dium must always be attended with a sudden rise 
ln prices, and a spirit of extravagant speculation. 
But itis notso. Mr. Tooke has shown that these 
two things have in faci very seldom coincided—that 
speculation depends in the first instance, upon mo- 
uses Wholly unconnected with the state of the 
currency ; and, although an abundance of mouey 
way, and does ag 


vel, by 


' 
Tai Ci 


eravate the evii where it exists, 
never leads to any excitement. 
‘Take any example of a commercial crisis you 
please, and you will find that there were extraordi- 
nary circumstances which aeted on the imagina- 
tions of men—-florid pictures of general prosperity, 
bright visionsof possible success in new channels 
of trace, and adventures as yet untried. Thereisa 
remarkable proof of this in the terrible convulsion 
in England in 1825, the most serions perhaps that 
she has ever passed through. In 1822 there was 
a most d ‘pressed state of prices below the cost of 
production. The lowering of the interest on an im- 
mense 1823 and 


itseif, it 


amount of Government stock in 


24, engendered an impatient desire of more 
profitable investments. Then came the acknow!- 
edgment of the independence of the South Ameri- 
cum Siates, with hopes of advantageous lcans 
to the new Governments, of great mining 
speculations, and of a vast extension of all 
brenehes of trade, upon which that great po- 
litical event, it vas supposed, could net fai! to pro- 


duce sudden and incaleulable effects. The spirit 
thus awakened, soon spread itseli 
abroad over every department of commerce. and, 
a moral epidemic, as it has been well termed, broke 
out, such as no policy of Government, of free Goy- 
ernment at least, could possibly control. But the 
same excitement would have occurred had the 
circniation of England been metathe; and, sir, a 
proof of itis to be found in the fact that owing to 
a long series of good harvests, and to the prepara- 
La 


of adventure 


whieh the Bank of England had been making 


to substitute gold for the small notes which still cir- 
culated in 1824, her treasure was uousually large, 


(something like 13,000,000, instead of £10,000,000, 
itsreguiar maximum,) and so far as her issues had 
any thing to do with exciting the spirit of circula- 
lion, it was not a deficieney, but an excess of bull- 
ion khat cceas:oned the mischie f—just:s was the 
case in this country during the last two years. I 
say, Sr, this spirit of speculation is incident to the 
adventurous Operations of commerce, and it makes 
no difference whether those operations be carried 
on in speeie or in paper. The eman from 
Pennsylvania v ho sits near me, (Mr. Sergeant,) an- 
licipated me in citing the example of the famous 


vei, 


bubble year in England, (1721,) when, as he justly 
remarked, the cnculation of that country might be 
considered as almost exclusively metailic, for the 


issucs of the bank were what they had been for 
some years before; only about £2,000,000, and not 
more than half what they were in afew years after, 


lu a state of perfect calm. 


iInsiance, a 


But I will add another 
most memorable and instructive one, 
fiom our own history. If this country has ever 
been blessed witha purely metailic currency, it was 
shortly afier the peace of °83, and from that epoch, 
unti the establ.shmentof the first Bank of the United 
States; and, sir, if a wan were called to point out 
that era in its history in which its pecuniary condi- 
tion Was most deplorable, he would, « ithout hesita- 
tion, name that. ‘There was a want of money, 
even to transact the ordinary business of life;a 
rood portion of the little trade left us was carried 
on by barter ;* industry was languishing for want of 
the means of exchanging its products ; nobody had 
any credit; all was embarrassment, despondency, 

* Washington's writings, Vol. IX. Hamilton’s Report on the 
Bank in 1790 
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{n the midst of all this distress, there 











and gloom. 


was acry, not for hard money, as in the present 


crisis—they had enough of that, in one sense, at 
least—but for the good, old fashioned paper money 
- issued by the States—and the discontents of some 


of the boldest and most active spirits of New Eng- | 


land broke out into open revolt against society, and 
seriously threatened its overthrow. Sir, never since 


we have been a people, have we passed through a | 


period so full of perils of all sorts!) Never was 
the morality of the nation put to so severe a trial; 
or its peace and its institutions, and its destinies 
brought so near to the very edge of the precipice. 
And what was the immediate cause of all this in- 
tense pecuniary distress? Speculation, sir, far wild- 
er, in proportion, than any that has since occurred. 
We had imported in the two first years after the 
peace, a large amount, $30,000,000, against exp ris 
of some eight or nine millions. 
statistics. And yet with a fact from our own his- 


tory, So important, so authentic, so full of instruc- | 
tion on all the points involved in this discussion, | 


you hear able and leading men speak of the spirit 


of speculation, as something inseparably connected | 


with paper money alone. No, sir’ it results from 
what is called the “ course of trade,” in ils perpet- 
ual round of quiescence—imdrovement—increas- 
ing confidence—prosperity —excitement—over-trad- 
ing—convulsion—stagnation—pressure—distress— 
ending in quiescence again.{ Nor is it by bank is- 
sues, even where banks most abound, that it is sup- 


plied with the means of compassing its object. In | 


1825, it is said that mercantile paper, to the amount 
of near $600,000,000, was negotiated in London. 
Mr. Rothschild mentions that his house received in 
the course of two months, bills to the amount of a 


million and ahalf,{ while the circulation of the | 


Bank of England, and the country banks together, 
did not exceed thirty millions _ It is commercial cre- 


dit and private loans, that at such periods encour- | 


age and sustain those great and perilous operations 
—not banks, not bank notes, not redundant curren- 
cy, strictly so called. 

But if banks do not occasion such excitements, 
they, on the other hand, greatly mitigate the effects 
of the revulsion that follows, 
in this country in °86, to help the people in their 
distress, as the Bank of England aided and saved 
the commercial community of England in 1825. 

Bat let us look a litthke move closely into the 
causes of the late excitement in the moneyed and 
commercial interests of this country. In my 


opinion, they have been too partially considered, | 
and we have added to our other misfortunes, mutual | 


reproaches, which are certainly, (1 speak it with the 
profuundest deference for the very able persons with 
whom [I differ,) not all of them well founded. 
The merchants, as a body, have been censured sor 
impradent and profligate speculation. They, in 
turn, accuse the Government, of a wanton and 
even wicked tampering with the great interests of 
commerce, which governments seldom touch with- 
out doing some mischief. Sir, I do not think this 
a fit occasion for angry recrimination, and having 
been absent during the conflict, to which I allnde, 
I desire to mingle as little as possible in the pas- 
sions of the past. I must say, however, that I in- 
cline to believe, more importance has been 
attached to the specie circu/ar, ina mere economical 
point of view—I say nothing of its political 
character—than it deserves. I do not mean 
to affirm that it had not its share in adding to 
the embarrassments of the 
the revulsion had begun. 

ed before. 
llth of July, 1836. Now, as early as the Ist of 
July, the Bank of England had felt itself con- 
strained to adopt a course which led to an instant 
tall of prices, and this fall of prices was in a short 
time as much as 20 or 30 percent. Mr. Hersley 
Palmer, in the pamphlet already alluded to, almits 
the fact, and justifies the proceeding. Habes con- 
fitentem reum.* Now, sir, be pleased to consider 
what frightful havoc a loss of 20 or 30 per cent. 
on 1,500,000 bales of cotton alone, would occasion 
in the commercial world, especially when sucha 


1 Mr. S$ Jones Lioyd. }“ Minutes of Evidence,” &c. in 1822 
“The Causes and Corsequences of the Pressure upon the 
Money Market, with a statement of the action of the Bank of 
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terrible deficit happens to be accompanied by a con- 
traction of bank issues, and great scarcity in the 
money market, at a period of prodigious excitement 
in every branch of trade, (for it is then only that con- 
tractions are dangerous,) and of speculative in- 
vestments in every sort of enterprise. The Bank 
of England, through its deputy governor, alleges 
in justification of its course, that its treasure, which 
was just beginning to recover from the drain occa- 
sioned by speculations in Spanish and Portuguese 
funds, during the year 1834—another phrenzy of 
the times, that led to a catastrophe which I witnes- 
sed in the spring of 1835, and in hard money coun- 
tries, t0o—was again reduced by drafis made upon 
it, for various purposes, in America, to the amount 
of £2,600,000. Of this amount, £1,200,000 was 
borrowed for the Bank of the United States; the 
rest came over to be laid out, ne doubt, in ca- 
nal and railway, or bank stock; or, to supply, as 
Mr. Palmer supposes, the vacuum in our circula- 
tion, occasioned by the prohibition, in some of the 
States, of small notes, or the new demand for gold 
consequent upon the change introduced by the gold 
bill, in the session of 1835. Sir, as the guardian of 
the currency of England, the bank was, no doubt, 
on strict principle, justified in pursuing that cav- 
tious policy, in imposing a salutary check upon 
speculation; but I have very great doubts whether 
it did not go too far; and whether its sudden and 
rather violent interference with the natural course 
of things, has not been attended, in England as 
well as in this country, with evil consequences that 
might have been avoided, or at least very much 
mitigated, had exchanges been left to correct them- 
selves, as they have a natural tendency to do. It 
is a circumstance worthy of the particular at- 
tention of the committee—and I advert to it to 
show that nothing can be more unjust than the 
charze of profligate speculation made against the 
great body of our merchants, (however individuals 
may deserve censure,)—that, from 1831 until late 
in the autumn of 1836, exchange with Europe 
never fell below, and was often much above par, 
although the apparent balance of trade was, during 
that period, steadily and greatly against us. -Sir, 
this singular phenomenon is now satisfactorily ex- 
plained. We know that it was owing to immense 
investments of British capital (much of it, no 
doubt, sent over in the shape of goods,) in the 
United States, quite independent of the ordinary 
commercial balance. For example, a run was 
made upon the Bank of England, in May, 1832, 
during the agitation that accompanied tne passing 
of the Reform Bill, to the amount of €2,000,000; 
which never returned to the bank, and was supposed 
to have been hoarded, but which I believe came 
hither. This circumstance was, at the time, at- 
tributed to a political trick, to prejudice the minds 
of the people against the great measure then before 
Parliament. I have reason, however, to know, 
that the panic was by no means feigned ; that appre- 
hensions of revolution were seriously entertained 
by many of the higher classes in England; and, as 
the payment of our national debt, and our immense 
prosperity, had called the attention of European 
capitalists to this country, large amounts were sent 
hither, notonly in quest of higher interest, but as 
a safer investment than could be made at home; 
for, in the present state of the world, capital will go 
abroad, in spite of all the contrivances of Govegn- 
ment, recommended, I regret to say, by Mr. Palmer, 
to prevent its seeking more profitable employment 
there. We know all this now, and we see what 
this vast influx of British gold and British credit 
had to do with prices and speculation here; but 
who saw it then? How was the merchant to know 
what was at hand? That the ground upon which 
he stood, or thought he was standing, covered an 
abyss that was so soon to open and swallow him 
up; that the scene of most flattering prosperity 
which had for five years excited and entranced his 
senses, was to vanish like a dream, at the touch of 
a foreign power ? 

A great many circumstances conspired to keep 








England, from the lst of October, 1833, to the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1836, by J. Horsley Palmer, Esq. London, 1837. 

“The fall in prices of almost all the leading articles of raw 
preduce, (sugar, coffee, tea, silk, cotton, &c.) from the Ist of 
July last, when the rate of interest was first advanced, has not 
been less than from 28 to 30 per cent,” p, 23 
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up the delusion, and even some which one might 
have thought would produce the very opposite ef. 
fect. Thus the removal of the deposites, and the 
panic and contraction in 1834, consequent upon 
that measure, led to further importations of the 
precious metals, and accordingly it appears that 
there was an accession of nearly twelve millions 
of specie in that single year. A metallic basis 
was thus formed for the inordinate number of banks 
chartered by the State legislatures, to supply the 
place of the United States Bank; and still greater 
aliment was added to the spirit of speculation, al. 
ready excited by the high prices of produce in 
England, and the unprecedented demands for the 
public lands in the West, by emigration from 
abroad. The idea that an excessive circulation 
was the sole cause of all the mischief, an idea en. 
couraged both by the friends of a national bank 
and by the enemies of all banks, appears to me 
entirely failacious. It is vain to state, as is so 
continually done in such discussions, the amount 
of currency at one period, and to compare it with 
that amount at another, without any reference to the 
amount or the prices of the commodities it has to circy- 
late. Nosound inference can be drawn from the 
naked fact ef such a difference. For instance 
had the price of produce not fallen in the English 
market—had the cotton crop been worth 80 oF 
$90,000,000, instead of being fallen to half the 
former sum, it is manifest that it would have re- 
quired, ceteris paribus, twice the amount of circu- 
lation to effect the usual exchanges in it. Not only 
so, but in periods of great excitement, it is not 
merely the products of our industry that we sell, it 
is not simply the annual income of the land, and 
labor of the country, that is exchanged, but the 
very soil itself; the whole country, with all that it 
contains, is in the market. This, to the extent te 
which it is carried, is a peculiarity of our people, 
Sir, I do not mention this as a very prepossessing, 
or honorable, trait in our character; I mention it 
simply as a fact. We have no local attachments, 
generally speaking; nothing bears the pretium af- 
fectionis in oureyes. If an estate, a residence in 
town, a country seat, rises a little beyond what we 
are accustomed to think its value, it is sold without 
any hesitation. Accordingly, there is in such times 
a capacity for absorbing an expanded currency in 
this country, greater, perhaps, in proportion than 
was ever known in any other country. I am of 
opinion, therefore, that prices in the United States 
were, in general, notrelatively much higher than else- 
where, during the last’ two years, except in cases 
where, on the usual relation of demand and supply, 
it waseasy to account for their being so. Py far the 
greatest amount of speculation, too, no donbt was 
carried onin private paper. But of course, as soon 
as a fall took place in that great leading staple com- 
modity in which we pay our foreign debts, and of 
which the value effects that of almostevery thing else 
in the coun'ry, and that, too, to so fearful an amount 
as 30 or $40,000,000, the currency became (before 
the late contraction) at once redundant. It was 
precisely as if property to the value of 3 or 
400,000,000 had been swallowed up in the sea, for 
it destroyed the income of property to that amount. 

From this view of the causes that led to the pre- 
sent distress, I do not see what interference can be 
drawn from it, unfavorable to the connexion that 
has always subsisted between the Government and 
banks. It is one of those extraordinary revalsions, 
to which the adventurous spirit of commerce will 
always be exposed, organize your currency as you 
will, and take what pains you please to diminish 
the sources of excitement. In this country, 
especially, holding out so many temptations to for- 
eign capital, so many hopes to enterprise, such 
dazzling prizes to fortunate speculation, with a 
people distinguished above all others by their in- 
telligence, sagacity, activity, and boldness in affairs, 
such periods of crisis and convulsion are inevitable, 
and no mischiefs which they can possibly do would 
be half so bad as the only preventive that would 
insure us against their occurrence, the entire ex- 
tinction of the spirit that leads to them. 

Sir, to the general declamation against banking, 
we have to oppose the experience of the most pros- 
perous nations in the world. There is a country, 
for instance, whose whole currency is of paper, a 
where one seldom meets with a piece of gold 
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ghose banking companies, whether with or without 
r, subjected to no restraints er control, but 
as spring out of the vigilance of a free and 
r competition, have for upwards of a century 
iogetner conducted their affairs with so much sikill, 
integtity, and prudence, as not only never to have 
gecasioned any loss either to the public or the par- 
ties interested ; but, on the contrary, by the confes- 
sion of all competent judges, to have conferred the 
greatest blessings upon both—to have contributed 
more than any single cause, perhaps, than all other 
gaiises put together, to bring out fand develop com- 
jetely all the resources of the land, to foster in- 
dustry, to animate efiterprise, and by an abundant 
supply of the means, of exchange, to turn its capi- 
a) and labor to the greatest possible account— 
yhere, iff addition to these economical advantages, 
they have contrived to exercise a high moral con- 
trol, a sort of censorial authority, over the commu- 
nity, and especially the humbler classes of it, by 
pestowing réwards in the shape of credit upon in- 
dustry and economy, and tending upon good person- 
al character, as if it were solid capital, and through 
asystem of cash accounts and interest upon small 
ites; have given to the deserving laborer the 
combined advantages of a savings bank and a 
friendly endorser—a country which has made 
greater progress within the period mentioned, than 
aty other in Europe, with an agriculture second 
(ifsecond) only to that of Flanders, with a flourish- 
ing commerce, with manufactures of the greatest 
extent and the most exquisite refinement—whose 
cities have almost kept pace with ours, whose 
whole face in its gladness and beauty bears testi- 
mony to the spirit of improvement that has animat- 
el her—what country is that? Scotland, sir. Every 
body has heard, or ought to have heard, of the 
&otch system of banking; ard I ask if any thing 
tan be more irreconcilable with the theories so con- 
fdently advanced here, than facts connected with 
ishistory? I know, sir, what may be said in re- 
py to this otherwise triumphant example. I am 
aware that the Scotch banks have, in times of pres- 
sure, been compelled to lean upon the Bank of 
England—that objections have been made by high 
uthorities, to the principles on wiich they have 
ben conducted, and that other persons, adinitting 
theit unquestionable usefulness and s:ccess, have 
ascribed it to circumstances which render the sys- 
wm an unfit model for imitation elsewhere. Be it 
%. But still it is banking—banking on the English 
plan, with a very inadequate supply, scarcely any 
supply of bullion; banking withont limitation or 
control, without any reference or responsibility to 
Government—banking, in a word, with all the de- 
fects imputed to that system, in their most exagge- 
raed forms. 

But if this example be not satisfactory, let us 
lok at the experience of the two other countries in 
which the system exists, and exists, as we are told, 
nits most vicious state—England and the United 
Sates. Look at the results. I have no faith at 
al in speculative politics. A theorist in govern- 
ment is as dangerous as a theorist in medicine, or 
magriculture, and for precisely the same reason— 
he subjects are too complicated and too obscure 
for simple and decisive experiments. I go for un- 
tisputed results in the long run. Now surely a 
piilosophical inquirer into the history of the com- 
merce and pnblic economy of nations, if he saw a 
people pre-eminently distinguished in those particu- 
lars above all others, would be inclined to ascribe 
heir superiority to what was peculiar in their insti- 
lttions; at least whatever might be his ideas a 

rion such subjects, he would be very slow to 
deny to any remarkable peculiarity in those insti- 
lations its full importance as one of the probable 
Causes of the success which he witnessed, unless 
he could clearly show the contrary. Then, sir, by 
Vhat example are we to be guided in such matters 
fnot by that of Eng!and—by far the most magnifi- 


nt manifestation that the world in any age of it, ° 


ever beheld, of the might and the grandeur 

of civilized life. Sir, Ihave weighed every syllable 
I utter—I express a deliberate conviction, 
upon a patient inquiry and a comparison, 

8 complete as my limited knowledge has enabled 
Mto make it, between t'.e past and present con- 
dition of mankind, and between the great nation of 
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which I am speaking and those which surround her. || irresistible onward march of a race created, as I be- 


if 


Sir, there is a gulf between them—that narrow 
channel separates worlds—it is an ocean more than 
three thousand miles wide. I appeal to any one 
who has been abroad, whether going from England 
to any part of the continent, be not descending im- 
mensely in the scale of civilization. I know, sir, 
that that word is an ambiguous one. I know that 
in some of the graces of polished society, in some 
of the arts of an elegant imaginati-n, that in the 
exact sciences and in mere learning and genera! 
intellectual cultivation, some nations have excelled, 
perhaps many equalled, England. But in that 
civilizatién which, as I have said before, it is the 
great end of modern political economy to promote, 
and which is immediately connected with the sub- 
ject before you; which at once springs out of, and 
leads to, the aceumulation of capital, and the distri- 
bution of wealth and comfort through all classes of 
a community, with an immense aggregate of nation- 
al power and resources— that civilization which en- 
ables man to * wield these elements, and arm him 
with the force of all their legions,” which gives him 
dominion over all other creatures, and makes him 
emphatically the Lord of the Universe—that civili- 
zation which consists not in music, not in playing 
on the flute, as the Athenian hero said, but in turn- 
ing a small city into a great one ; in that victorious, 
triumphant, irresistible civilization, there is nothing 
recorded in the annals of mankind that does not 
sink into the shades of the deepest eclipse by the 
side of England. I say nothing of ber recent achieve- 
ments on the land and'the sea; of her fleets, ber 
armies, her subsidised allies. Look atthe Thames 
crowded with sh:pping; visit her arsenals, her dock 
her canals, her raiiways, her factories, her mine: 
her warehouscs, her roads, and bridges ; go throuch 
the streets of that wonderful metropolis, the bank, 
the emporium, and the exchange of the whole world ; 
converse with those merchants who conduet and 
control, as far as it is possible to control, the com- 
merce of all nations, with those manufactures who 
fill every market with their narivalled products ; zo 
into that bank which is the repository of the pre- 
cious metals for all Europe; consider its notes as 
well as the bills of private bankers, at a premium 
every where, more valuable than specie, sym}ols 
not merely of gold, but of what is far more pre- 
cious than go!d, yea, than fine gold, of perfect good 
faith, of unblemished integrity, of sagacious enter- 
prise, of steadfast, persevering industry, of bound. 
less wealth, of business co-extensive with the earth, 
and of all these things possessed, exercised, enjoy- 
ed, protected under a system of liberty chastened 
by the law which maintains it, and of law softened 
and mitigated by the spirit of liberty which it 
breathes throughout. Sir, I know, as well as any 
one, what compensations there are fer all this opu- 
lence and power, for it is the condition of cur be- 
ing that we “buy our blessings at a price.” I 
know that there are disturbing causes which have 
hitherto marred, in some degree, the effect of this 
high and mighty civ:lization; but the hand of re- 
form has been already applied to them, and every 
thing promises the most auspiciousresults. I have 
it on the most unquestionable authority, because, 
from an unwilling witness, that within the memory 
of man, never were the laboring classes of Eng- 
land so universally employed, and so comfortably 
situated as at the beginning of the present year.* 
But I said that there was another nation that had 
some experience in banliing and its effects. Sir, I 
dare not trust myself to speak of my country with 
the rapture which I habitually feel when I contem- 
plate her marvellous history. But this I will say, 
that on my return to it, after an absence of only 
four years, I was filled with wonder at all I saw 
and all I heard. What upon earth is to be com- 
pared with it? 1 found New York grown up to 
almost double its former size, with the air of a great 
capital, instead of a mere flourishing commercial! 
town, as I had known it. [ listened to accounts of 
voyages of a thousand miles in maxnificen! steam- 
boats on the waters of those great lakes, which, but 
the other day, I left sleeping in the primeyal silence 
of nature, in the recesses of a vast wilderness ; and 
I felt that there is a grandeur and a majesty in this 


* Westminster Review for January, 187. Some aseribe the 
fact to an emple 
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lieve, and elected to possess and people a continent, 
which belong to few other objects, either of the 
moral or material world. We may become so 
much accustomed to such things that they make as 
little impression upon our minds as the glories of 
the Heavens above ns; but looking on them, late- 
ly, as with the eye of the stranger, I felt whata 
recent English traveller is said to have remarked, 
that, far from being without poetry, as some have 
vainly alged, our whole country is one great 
poem. Si, it ts so; and if there be a man that 
can think of what is duing in all parts of this most 
blessed ef a'l Jands, to embellish and advance it, 
who can contemplate that living mass of intelli- 
gence, activity and improvement as it rolls on in its 
sure and steady progress, to the uttermost extremi- 
lies of the west, who can see scenes of savage de- 
solation transformed, almost with the suddenness 
of enchantment, into those of fruitfulness and beau- 
ty; crowned with flourishing cities, filed with the 
neblest of all populations ; if there be a man, I say, 
that can witness all this passin under his very 
eyes, without feeling his heart beat high, and his 
imagination warmed and transported by it, be sure, 
sir, that the raptares of song exist not for him; he 
would listen in vain to Tasso or Camoens, telling 
a tale of the wars of knights and crusaders, or of 
the discovery and conquest of another hemisphere. 

Sir, thinking as I do of these things—not doubt- 
ing, for a moment, the infinite superiority of our 
race inevery thing that relates to a refined and 
well ordered public economy, and in all the means 
and instrements of a high social improvement, it 
strikes me as of all paradoxes the most singular, to 
hear foreign examples seriously proposed for our 
imitation in the very matters wherein that superior- 
ity has ever 
able. 


appeared to me to be mo :t unquestion- 
The reflection has occurred to me a thou- 
san times in travelling over the continent of Eu- 
rope, as I passed through filthy ill paved villages, 
through towns in which there is no appearance of 

nent having been made since the Re- 
i, as I have looked at the wretched hove! 
of the poor peasant or artisan, or seen him at his 
labors with his clumsy implements and coarse gear 
—what a change would take place in the whole as- 
pect of the country, if it were to fall in the hands 
of Americans for a single veneration! 

But is tt paper money and thecredit system alone 
that have achieved all these wonders? I do not 
say so, sir; but can you say, can any one presume 
to say, that they have not done much of all this? 
I know that the cardinal spring and source of our 
success, is freedom—freedom with the peculiar 
character that belongs to it in our race—freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech—freedom of action, 
freedom of commerce, freedom not merely from 
the oppressions, but from those undue restraints 
and that impertinent interference of Government in 
the interests properly belonging to individuals, 
which stand in the way of all improvement in the 
nations of continental Europe. I* is this vital 
principle, the animating element of social equality, 
tempere:| and sobered by a profound respect for the 
authority of the laws, and for the rights of others, 
and acting upon that other prominent characteristic 
of the Anglo-Norman race, the strong instinct of 
property, with the personal independence and per- 
sonal comfort that belong tc it—that explains our 
unrivalled and astonishing progress. But of this 
rational, diffusive liberty, among a people so intel- 
ligent as ours, the credit system is the natural fruit, 
the inseparable companion, the necessary means 
and instrnment. Itis part and parcel of our exist- 
ence. Whoever heard of crepit in a despotism, 
or an anarchy? It implies confidence—confidence 
in yourself, confidence in your neighbor, confidence 
in your government, confidence in the adminis- 
tration of the laws, confidence in the sagacity, the 
integrity, the discretion of those with whom you 
have to deal; confidence, in a word, in your desti- 
ny, and your fortune, in the destinies and the for- 
tune of the country to which you belong; as, for 
instance, in the case of a great national debt. It 
is the fruit, I say, of all that is most precious in 
civilized life, and to quarre) with it is to be un- 
grateful to God for some oi the greatest blessings 
he has vouchsafed to man. Compare Asia with 
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Europe ; hoarding has been the usage of the forme! 
{rom time immemorial], because it is slavish, op” 
pres ed and barbarous ; and it is cursous lo see the 
effect of English laws in breaking up («Ss they are 
doing,) that system in Hindostan. Depend upon 
it, sir, all such ideas are utterly alien to our way of 
thinking—to all the habitudes of our people, and 
all the interests of the country. My fiends from 
beyond the mountains are familiar wish the y:eat 
principle, the magical effect of credit in a young 
and progressive country.—They know what mira 

cles are wrought by a small advance of money to 
enable enterprise and industry to bring into culti- 
vation a virgin soil. They know how soon the 
treasures of its unworn fertility enable therm to pay 
off a loan of that sort with usurious interest, and 
make them proprietors of estates rising in value 
with the lapse of every moment. Compare the 
great western country now, with what it was twen- 
ty years ago-—sell it sub haste—and compute, if 
the powers of arithmetic will enable you to do so, the 
augmentation of its riches. Sir, this is one of the 
phenomena of our situation to which attention has 
hardly ever been called—the manner in which the 
mere increase of population acts upon the value of 
property. To be struck with the prodigious results 
produced in this simple way, you have only to com- 
pare the estimated taxable property in Pennsylvania 
and New York, when it was returned for direct 
taxation in 1799, with the returns of the same pro- 
perty, for the same purpose, in 1813, afier an in- 
terval of 14 years*—you will see how it is that our 
people have been enriched by debt, and “ by owing, 
owe not”—how with a balance of payments almost 
continually against them from the firs: settlement of 
the country, they have grown in riches be; ond all 
precedent or parallel.—You will appreciate all the 
blessings of the credit system—and imagine, per- 
haps, how this wonderful progress could have been 
impeded and embarrassed by the diflieutties of a 
metallic circulation. 

Bat the fluctuations of the currency—the ruinous 
irregularities of bank paper! Why, sir, I have 
already shown they belong to commerce itself, not 
to the means which it employs, and that there is no 
remedy for them. But, after all, what is the sum 
of the evil? Lock again at general results. Tell 
me not that re-actions produce fewer disasiers, or 
less extensive derangements of money and circula- 
tion in countries whose business is principally me- 
tallic.—It may be so; but what does that prove? If 
you never soar, you will be in no danger of failing, 
cerlainly—but then, : 

Serpit humi tutus mimium timidus que prere!!~ 

A go-cart may be a very safe conirivance for ihe 
tottering footsteps of infancy—but is it thus that 
manly vigor is to be trained for the dust and heat 
of the Olympic race? Sir, it is the condition of all 
that is grand and awakening in nature, to be some- 
what wild and irregular. In the moral world, 
especially, peril and difficulty are the price which 
Providence exacts of us for all great excellence, 
and all eminent success. Itis in struggling with 
them that the heroic virtues which elevate and 
purify humanity, are called forth and disciplined ; 
and it is precisely because our people have been 
trained in that stern school, that they have effected 
more, and are now able to effect more, with equal 
means, than any other in the world. Sir, it is not 
our currency only, that is obnoxious to the imputa- 
tion of irregularity. What is democracy, popular 
government itself! How often has it fallen to my 
lot to defend it by the very considerations which I 
now urge on a kindred topic, when foreigners have 
spoken to me of the disorders that have occasionally 
checkered our history. When they exaggerated 
the importance of such events, I have reminded 
them that all human institutions must have their 
imperfections ; and that it is by their general ef- 
fects ina long course of experience, not by occa- 
sional accidents, however striking and important, 
that they are to be judged. That the absence of 
restraint, which leads to octasional licentiogsness, 
fosters that bold, robust, energetic, and adventur- 
ous spirit, dnd that habit of haughty sel(-reliance, 
and independent judgmetit, Whieh are the very sou! 
of republican guvérrimént’s ‘Which have rendered 


* Patkin’s Statistics, A835, 
Mr. Gallatin’s Pamphlet, p. 68. 
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-o illustrious for heroic achievements, and has 
made every era of Wherty in’ the history of man- 
kind, even in its most impetieet form, an era of 
floarishing prosperity and progress. Sir, sach a 
people, as has been sail of beings of a higher 
order, “live throvghout, vital in every part.” 

A'l head they live, all heart, all eye, all ear, 

All intellect, all sense. 

This is the great secret of our superiority, and of 
that of every free people—not the forms of a con-. 
stitation, not the ontlines of a system, not mere 
organization - but the principle of life, the all-per- 
vading animation and vitality that informs the 
whole body politic, snd gives it the warmth, and 
strength, and activity—the winning graces and ex- 
pressive countenance of a man, instead of the cold 
and repulsive stillness of a painted ecrpse. Jury- 
trial is another of these irregularities—liable, un- 
doubtedly, to much criticism in detail, scarcely 
susceptible, as a judicial institution, of a strict de- 
fence in theory—yet what should we think of a re- 
former that should propose to us, the abolition of a 
system so full of practical geod, because it was 
unknown until recently, any where but in England, 
and often leads, as it certainly has often led, to 
great abuse and injustice. 

But, then, it seems, our banking system isan 
innovation, introdaced only a century and a half 
ago, and deviates from the primitive model of the 
bank of Amsterdam,—the honest system, as it is 
called—and that instead of lending money, it 
lends merely credit. 

As to the idea of its being an innovation, I would 
just remark, that it had its origin at that great 
epoch of human improvement, as I muststill be al- 
lowed to eall it, when mankind ceased to cut each 
other’s throats for differences in religion, and be- 
gan to make war for culomes and commerce— 
an era perfectly familiar, as such, to envy one that 
has studied history philesophically. But there is 
something more in the historical reminiscence 
than the mere fact -jast referred to. If the com- 
parative effects of Dutch and English banking are 
to be judged by the event, what an instructive lesson 
is to be drawn from a parallel between those two 
powers, at the close of the 17th century, and their 
relation towards each other now! Where is Van 
Tromp? Where is de Ruyter? What is become 
of the michty fleets which disputed the dominion 
of the seas with England and France? Pocr 
Holland! her defenecless ports, blockaded by 
British sqnadrons—her court browbeaten by British 
diplomacy—shorn of all her strength and glory, she 
seems almost sinking again into the waters out of 
which she merged. So much for the innovation. 
But what is the objection to the system? Let 
us understand each other. I will put acase. The 
quantity of the precious metals requiied in any 
transaction, or any number of transactions, between 
two countries, (or two individuals, for it comes to 
the same thing,) depends not only upon the balance 
of payments between them, but also in the confi- 
dence they have in each other. Thus, Hamburgh 
imports corn for England in a season of dearth, 
from Prussia. If trade be prosperous and the world 
at peace, she will probably pay for this corn by a 
bill at six months, with interest, and when the time 
comes for meeting her engagement, she will do 
30 by sending to Dantzic a cargo of colonial pre- 
duce. (Thornion.) But should the times be such 
(from war, commotions, &c.,) as to make com- 
merce uneertain, or to impair credit, the purchase 
can be made only for cash, and paid for in gold 
and silver. Now, sir, commerce being a mere 
exchanze of commodities, every body must see, 
ata glance, that itis very much more promoted 
by a state of peace and order, than by one of war 
and commotion by a state of confidence, than by 
one of distrust, by astate of things thxt admits of 
payments in bills, than by one that requires pay- 
ments in cash. In asimple operation, like the one 
described, this is quite manifest, and yet the whele 
theory of money and of banking, is contained in 
that simple operation. 

Sir, it explains at once why it is that ‘in 
countries very far advanced in commerce 
and civilization, the precious metals, for all 
purposes of currency, are superseded by commer- 
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cial paper, as is particularly the case in Engla,, 
whose paper circulation, of all sorts, is somethin, 
hike two hundred millions, resting upon a basis; 
only thirty millions of specie.* Money is noth, 
more than what is called by the brokers “a bong; 
and sold note ;” it is a token, which shows that 7 
holder has parted with commodities to that amo, 
and that he is entitled to receive their equiyale,” 
in other commodities, whenever it shall be hig 
pleasure to do so. Why should that token be 
gold?) Why shovld a mere title or evidence 
debt, be itself of a material as costly as the thi, 
of which it is the symbol and the evidence? | 
_ Itis clear, that were there any means of jingy, 
ing society against excessive issues of paper, jy 
sides its convertibility into gold and silver—y,,, 
not that the only practical test hitherto discovers) 
by which prices in different countries can he eon 
pared—all commercial nations would dispense wy, 
the precious metals as a mediuin of exchanop 
But, as yet, there is no such means, and the cur 
rency, theoretically the most perfect, is fp jy 
present impracticable. The nearest approxin, 
tion to ithas certainly been made occasionally i 
the United States, where the specie basis has ju 
answered the purpose of ascertaining that our cy, 
rency was on a level with that of other nations, 

But there is another step in the commercial o 
ration just mentioned. The holder of the bilj 
exchange, received in payment of coin, stands; 
need of some other commodity, which his ow 
credit does not enable him to procure. He appli 
to a broker, or any other capitalist, for the eash, 
what will answer his purpose just as well, his credit 
in the shape of a note payable on demand, or at 
short date, for which the orginal bill, at six months 
is given in exchange, with a reasonable discouy 
This last operation is what is considered as tj 
grea! abomination of banking. The bank receiy 
adiscouat on giving its own bill, payable onde 
mand, or one ata -hort date, (for which, therefor 
it is compelicd to reserve or prepare a fund,) for 
bill payable at six months, of which, of cours 
payment cannot be demanded until the expirati 
of that term. And now Ll ask, where is the diffe 
ence between the first operation, which every bod 
must perceive is eminently conducive to the exte 
sion of commerce, and the last?) What objecta 
can be made to it, that does not lie equally again 
the drawing and discounting of bills of exchangg 
an improvement of which Earope has been bea 
ing for at least six hundred years, and of whi 
the advantages have never, to my knowledge, be 
questioned before? Why is nota credit found 
on properly, as good in the one case as in the other 
And why should gold and silver be used in eithe 
when they are not wanted? 

The banking system, sir, is only one form of th 
division of labor, which takes place in all opule 
countries. It leads to a great economy, both ¢ 

“time and money ; of the former, because the bus 
ness of a whole community, 1m receiving and pal 
ing away,can be transacted by the clerks 0! 
single institution, as well as by ove hundred, 
one thousand times thenumber, in the separate eit 
ployment of individual merchants; of the latt 
because, instead of each individual in a communi 
reserving the quantity of gold and silver necessu 
to meet our current demands, a much smailer pr 
portional amount, kept by a banking-house, } 
been found to answer the wants of the wholes 
ciety. But the utility of that system is not conite 
to the advantages just mentioned. It appea!s! 
me very clear, in the first place, that the credils 
tem, carried to the extent in which it exists 10 Ei 
land and the United States, could not possi) 
made to rest upon any thing so liable to be distw" 
by a foreign demand, and by other contingen 
as the metallic basis, and of which a given qo 
tity cannot, therefore, be counted on at any s'4 
time. What is commonly called the currency 
a country, that is to say, bank paper, and the j" 
cious metals, really constitute a very small port 
of it; but it may be considered as the fest oT tows 
stone of all the rest, and if engagements in bills4 
exchange, &c., be not met according to their tent 
in what is considered as cash, it is difficult 


*Mr. Burgess, in the Minutes of Evidence, &c. before 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 1832. 
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culate the effects of the alarm that may ensue. 
Bat there is another point of view in which banks 
appear to me quite essential to our commercial 
gystem. It is that, according to the remark of an 
excellent writer,* the appreciation of the credit of 
3 number of persons engaged in commerce, has 
pecome a science, and to the height to which that 
science is Row carried in Great Britain, (and in 
this country,) that country is, in no small degree, 
jadebted for the flourishing state of its internal 
commerce, for the general reputation of its mer- 
chants abroad, and for the preference which, in 
this respect, they enjoy over the traders of all other 
nations. : 

Sir, Ihave been driven to this elementary way 
of considering the subject, .by the course which the 
argument has taken here and elsewhere, and be- 
cause, in solemnly reviewing, as we are now com- 
pelled to do, the whole monetary system of the 
country, itis of the very last importance that the 
subject, iv all its, aspects, should be fairly presented 
to the people. I shall, therefore, proceed briefly to 
consider the question, how far it is practicable or 
desirable to substitute a metallic currency for bank 
paper, or even very materially to widen the metal- 
lic basis of our present circulation. 


[presume it will hardly be disputed that, by a 


general return to the precious metals, as the only 
medium of exchange for the whole commercial 
world, the operations of trade would be every 
where embarrassed and impeded, and the value of 
money enhanced ; or, which is the same thing, the 
prices of commodities reduced in an incalculable 
degree. How far a similar effect has already been 
produced, by the diminution of the supply from 
the Mexican and South American mines, within 
the last twenty years, is one of the most difficult 
and controverted questions of the day. This is not 
afit occasion for stating the arguments advanced 
by the advocates of different views of that subject, 
but I will mention to the committee, that in a very 
able work, to which | have already referred as 
having been recently sent to me, the author, who 
examines this point with perfect candor, advances 
the opinion, that thousands have, within the period 
alluded to, been precipitated into embarrassments 
from that cause alone.j If it be true, as is alleged 
by Jacobs, that the whole stock of coin in circula- 
lion in 1829, was less, by upwards of £60,000,000, 
than that which circulated in 1809; andif any 
thing like the supposed diminution of the actual 
quantity by abrasion, by loss, by consumption in 
manufactures takes place, (one per cent.{ a year,) 
it becomes matter of serious speculation, what 
means shall be adopted to obviate so great an \n- 
convenience aS a continually decreasing metallic 
basis, ata period when commerce and its produc- 
tive powers are so immensely on the increase. Sir, 
that question is infinitely more interesting in a 
highly progressive country, than in any other. In 
such a country, the currency must be regularly en- 
larged, with the growth of its popniation and of its 
productive power, or it is subjected to the most 
terrible of all evils, falling prices. Every body 
that has ever treated of such subjects, has dwelt 
apon the effects of an increasing currency, 
4s wonderfully favorable to industry. No more 
striking example of this truth can be desired than 
what was witnessed in the 16th century, after the 
importation of gold and silver from America, began 
to produce a decided effect upon the distribution of 
Wealth. It is admitted on all hands to have been 
the period of the greatest improvement in society 
that has occurredin its history ; and of all countries, 
be it remembered, England benefitted most by the 
general rise of prices, because so large a portion of 
her farmers held leases for long terms of years, and 
paid money rents; the increase of the circulation 
Operating wo reduce the real value of the returns 
made to the landlord in favor cf his tenant. The 
great benefit of a full and especially an increasing 
circulation thus consists not only in quickening and 
facilitating exchanges, (itself an immense stimulus 
‘0 industry,) but ih securing to the industrious class- 
€s rather a larger proportion of the income of so- 
ciety than they would otherwise enjoy. Every 


“Thornton. 
‘Money and its Vicissitudes in Value. 
+Money and its Vieissitudes in Value. 
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thing which they buy to sell again advances ia {! 
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price,while it is in their hands, and this nnquestiona- 
ble truth is of itself a total refutation of all that is 
said concerning the oppressive operation of bank 
paper upon the productive clases, by the very per- 
sons who, in the same breath, speak of its excess 
and depreciation. 

With a population, then, increasing at the rate of 
4 to 5 per cent. a year, and with an accumulation 
of capital and productive power proportionably 
greater. I hold it to be utterly absurd to talk of 
any thing like a metallic currency in the United 
States. There is no possi. le means of procuring it, 
and if by means it could be procured, I venture to 
affirm that our people would get rid of it in the 
course of a few years, though all the penal laws of 
Spain against the exportation of gold and silver 
should be re-enacted here—laws which were passed 
with no other effect, even in that country, but to 
show the utter futility of such legislation. I say, 
sir, that with their present habits of active enter- 
prise and strict economy, the American people 
would export the precious metals as fast as they 
were imported, beyond any amount of them which 
might be absolutely necessary for the domestic ex- 
changes of the country, and they would do so be- 
cause gold and silver would be of no use abroad in 
purchasing commodities, and would be wholly su- 
perfluous at home where paper would do as well. 
If you put down ‘the banks,” it would have no 
effect but to set up something worse in their place, 
in the shape of private paper. There are some 
things over which the most despotic law-givers are 
unable to exercise any control, and one of them, as 
all experience shows, is this commerce in bullion. 

Sir, it has been said that the only advantage of a 
paper currency over the precious metals consists in 
its cheapness. I am, by no means, as you may 
gather from what I have said, ready to admit this; 
but supposing it to be true, is that saving really an 
unimportant matter? Mr. Gallatin, in a pampblet 
of signal ability,* has, I conceive, fallen into a grave 
error on this subject, which it is so much the more 
important to rectify, as I perceive that he has mis- 
led others more disposed than himself to turn a 
speculative error into a practical mischief. He 
states the whole benefit derived from the use of pa- 
per instead of the precious metals in the United 
States in 1830, including, under the name of circu- 
lation, private deposites in the banks, as they ought 
undoubtedly to be, at about five millions of dollars 
ayear. Itis trne, that according to principles ad- 
mitted by Mr. Gallatin, the progress of the country, 
both, in wealth and population, in the last seven 
years, would require a very considerable addition to 
be made to this estimate in order to a correct appli- 
cation of it to our actual condition. But, sir, it ap- 
pears to me that the estimate was made on data al- 
together erroneous. In the first place, the quantity 
of currency, if it were metallic, necessary to the 
circulation of this country, was prodigiuosly under- 
rated. For reasons that need not be stated here, it 
is found that a given amount of metallic currency 
does not circulate as rapidly as an equal amount of 
paper, and therefore, that more of it is, cent ris pa- 
ribus, required todo the same business. But with- 
out going into such minute inquiry here, why should 
the United States, with sixteen millions of inhabi- 
tants, and relatively the most active trade both for- 
eign and domestic in the world, and with extraor- 
dinary productive power of all sorts, not need at the 
very least half the circulation necessary in France, 
with only double their population, and not half their 
industry? The siress that ought to be laid on this 
latter circumstance may be illustrated by comparing 
Asia with Europe in this particular; double the 
population in the former, possessing, according to 
the most accurate researches, only one-fifth, the 
quantity of gold and silver, which in addition to pa- 
per of all sorts, is required in the latter. Now, the 
circniation of France was, before the first revolu- 
tion, set down by Neckar at £88,000,000*—and 
Thiers, in his history of that event, makes a similar 
estimate.t It present amount ought in reference to 
the increase of her capital and population, to be at 





* Considc rations on the currency and banking of tue United 
States. Philadelphia, 1831. 


* Sce an article in Blackwood’s Magazine, for last February. 
+ Byrke’s Letter o9 the French revolution, 
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exst, 600,000,000 of dollars, and accordingty, as 
was obser ved by one of my colleagues, (Mr. Thomp- 
son,) it is stated at that, on good authority,} Mr. 
Rothschild, in hisexamination before the Committee 
of the [Louse of Commons in 1832, mentions the 
paper circulation of the Bank of France as amount- 
ing to 759,000,000 of franes. According to this, 
then we should require on the footing of pupulation 
alone, at ‘east 300,000,000 of dollars. So much 











Mr. G atin considers it only as so much interest 
on dead capital, and even the interest he puts at an 
exceedingly low rate. But I apprehend the differ- 
ence to the country, between having a vast inert 
mass of gold and silver as currency, and turning it 
into productive capital, must be determined, not in 
reference to interest merely, but the profit of stock 
land out in active industry, which is no where in 
this country less than ten per cent., and in the 
great majority of cases, the new States and all in- 
cluded, nearly double that amount on an average. 
You see, then, sir, what an enormous loss a metal- 
lic currency would be to the nation, without taking 
into account its wear and tear. Look back at the 
half century that has passed away, ahd say what 
that loss would have been, on principles of com- 
pound inierest, from the beginning up to the present 
day. Why, sir, it exceeds all powers of caleula- 
tion, nay, of imagination. Do not suppose, for a 
mement, that so important, so palpable a truth, 
although ver stated in abstract terms, or asa 
general proposiuon, has not. occurred to ithe peopic 
of the United States. They have felt it, without 
perceiving it; they have acted upon on it, without 
reasoning about it; they have perfectiy well com- 
prehended the real uses of money, without stadying 
the principles of currency ; and they have prefer- 
red paper as acircnuiating medium, to gold ant 
silver, because it was better for their purposes than 
gold and silver, on the simplest maxims of pru- 
dence ani economy. You may depend upon tt, 
this conclusion is as deeply rooted as it ts just. 
You will never be able to shake it All your policy 
will be of no avail, as all legislation is forever vain 
which comes into conflict with the genius of a peo- 
ple, especially in matters so deeply and visibly at- 
fecting their private interest. The barbarian, who, 
in his impotent rage, threw fetters into the Hel- 
lespont, and scourged its foaming billows, did not 
wage a more insane war against the nature of 
things. 

But we are told that if itis an experiment that has 
been proposed us; we need not be alarmed at it, be- 
cause we are accustomed io experiments, and suc- 
cessful enes ; that our constitution itself is a mere 
experiment. Sir, I deny it utterly, and he that says 
so shows me that he has either not studied at all, 
or studied to very little purpose, the history and 
genius of our institutions. The great cause of their 
prosperous results—a cause which every one of 
the many attempts since vainly made to imitate 
them on this continent or in Europe, only demons- 
trates the more clearly—is precisely the contrary. 
It is because our fathers made no experiments, and 
had ro experiment to make, that their work has 
stood. They were forced by a violation of their 
historical hereditary rights under the o/d common law 
of their race, to dissolve their connection with the 
mother country. Their external, their federal rela- 
tions were of course changed in that respect, and in 
that respect only, they were compelled to do their 
best in the novel situation m which they stood. What 
relates, therefore, merely to the union of the States 
is all that gives the least countenance to this super- 
ficial idea of an “experiment” which has done so 
much to misguide the speculations of some vision- 
ary minds upon these important matters. Even ia 
this respect, however, an atientive study of our his- 
tory will show that strong federal teaden«ics existed 
and had, frequently, on former occasions, manifest- 
ed themselves.* But the whole constitution of 
society in the States, the great body and bulk of 
their public law, with all its maxims and principles , 
and all that is republican in short, in our instututions, 
remained after the revolution, and remains now, 
with some very subordinate modifications, what it 
was from the beginning. Our written constitutions 





t Thier’s Hist. Je la Revolution Francaise y. 5, p. 24. 
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do nothing but consecrate and fortify the ‘ plain 
rules of ancient liberty,” handed down with Magna 
Chatta from the ear.iest history of our race. It is 
nota piece of paper, sir, it is not a few abstractions 
engrossed on parchment, that make free Govern- 
ments. No, sir, the law of liberty must be in- 
scribed on the heart of the citizen; the word, if I 
may use the expression without irreverence, must 
become flesh; you must have a whole people 
trained, disciplined, bred, yea, and born, as our 
fathers were, to institutions like ours. Before the 
colonies existed, the petition of right, that Magna 
Charta, of a more enlightened age, had been pre- 
sented in 1628 by Lord Coke and his immortal 
compeers. Our founders brought it with them, 
and we have not gone one step beyond them. They 
brought these maxims of civil liberty, not in their 
libraries but in their souls; not as philosophical 
prattie—not as barren generalities, but as rules of 
of conduct; asa symbol of public duty and private 
right, to be adhered to with religious fidelity ; and 
the very first pilgrim that he set his foot upon the 
rock of Plymouth, stepped forth a LivING ConsTITU- 
tien! armed at all points to defend and to perpetu- 
ate the liberty to which he had devoted his whole 
being. 

It only remains for me to advert briefly to one or 
two additional topics, and I have doue. It has 
been argued as ifthe currency given to bank paper 
in this country, were due almost exclusively to the 
countenance which government affords it, by re- 
ceiving it in payment of public dues. Certainly, 
sir, the patronage of Government is an important 
concurring cause of this credit; but it is not true 
that it is essential to it. What does the house of 
Rothchild owe to the Government of Europe— 
that house to which all the Governments on the 
continent are obliged to have recourse in their 
financial exigencies? And here let me call the at- 
tention of those who declaim so vehemently against 
the agency of banking cosporations, to the fact, that 
this mighty house, with its scarceiy less than royal 
influence and splendor, like most of the other estab- 
lishments of the same kind in Europe, is no corpory- 
ation at all, but a mere private partnership, and to 
the additional fact, that this collossal fortune has 
been amassed in little more than a single genera- 
ation, by an obscure person, born in a corner of the 
Juden-Strasse of Frankfort on the Maine, and his 
four sons. Do you notsee, then, sir, that the odious 
common places about “the money power,” and 
the political powers,” either have no meaning or 
apply with all their force to every accumulation 
of capital, and all the great results of modern com- 
merce? The ‘money power,” J presume, signi- 
fies “the power of money,” which is widely dif- 
fused in this country, thanks to the protection of 
equal laws, and which will exist and continue to 
have its influence, so long as those laws shall pro- 
tect it from confiscation, whether it shall borrow the 
credit of the Government, or the Government shall 
borrow itscredit. It is scarcely necessary to notice 
an idea, analogous to the last, which has been very 
much insitted on, and that is, that the commerce of 
New York has been built up by Government 
credits. Why, sir, this does appear to me too ex- 
travagant to need exposure. New York has been 
built up by her unquestionable natural advantages, 
and there is no measure of this Government—there 
is only one event that can possibly deprive her of 
immense commercial ascendancy,—the dissolution 
ot the Union—that, and nothing but that, can do it. 
Commerce, as I have already remarked, leads every 


where to centralization: look at Liverpool—look at 


Havre, the last, ina hard money country. But on 
this head there is a very important consideration, 
which has been urged with all his admirable elo- 
quence, by one of my colleagues in the Senate, 
(Mr. Preston.) If this concentration of commer- 
cial business at that city be injurious to the others 
now, what will it become, if, by collecting the revenue 
in gold and silver, and thus making gold and silver 
mere merchandise, you add to the disadvantages 
of centralization, all the difficulties of procuring 
coin—make New York the great specie market— 
and render the whole country tributary to the 
money changers of Wall street? 

Sir, a word more to the south, and for the south? 
When your system of protection was still in all its 
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vigor, we, (I mean the people of South Carolina,) 
sent you a protest against its principles and ten- 
dency, which contained, among other objecticns to 
jt, one that deserves to be repeated here. We told 
you that we depended absolutely upon commerce— 
commerce on the largest scale—commerce carried 
on as it has been for the last half century, with an 
ever increasing production, provoking and creating 
an ever increasing consumption, and permitting us 
to send a million (now a million and a half) of 
bales ef cotton into the market, without any danger 
of a glut. We told you the staple commodities, 
especially the principal one which we produced, 
were among the very few in the production of 
which slave labor can enter into competition with 
free. We reminded you that great revolutions in 
trade sometimes arose from apparently slight 
causes, and that however far it might be from yonr 
purpose, or even your apprehensions, it was possi- 
ble that your legislation might occasion us the loss 
of our foreign market, our only resource—that the 
result of that loss to us would be poverty and utter 
desolation; that our people in despair would emi- 
grate to more fortunate regions, and the whole 
frame and constitution of our society would be 
seriously impaired and endangered, if not dissolved 
entirely. And we adjured you not to persist in a 
course of legislation of which the benefit to your- 
selves, even were they unquestionable, were nothing 
in comparison of the danger to which they exposed 
us—a danger which, however contingent or remote, 
involved our whole existence, and could not be 
contemplated without well founded alarm. Sir, I 
repeat to you now—lI repeat to the representatives 
of the whole south on this floor—the words then 
addressed to the house on a different subject. Let 
wellalone. Resist this uncalled for innovation, of 
which no one can foresee the whole extent nor the 
ultimate results. Mark what your Secretary of the 
Treasury has told you in the very paper in which 
he reveals the project on the table—you propucEe 
Too MUCH coTToN. Go home, gentlemen of the 
south, and tell your people that their successful in- 
dustry is a vice—that the fertility of their soil is a 
curse—that their excessive production occasions 
disorders in the state—and that the remedy for our 
troubles, is that they should live on short commons. 

Let them co-operate with our political economy, 
by depriving themselves of the little mercantile 
capital they have—let them abolish those corpora- 
tions to which people, who cannot themselves do 
business with the widow and the orphan, have con- 
tributed their means for the accommodation of 
commerce—let them but do this, and their docility 
will be admirable, and shall have our approbation. 

Sir, before I take my seat, there is one other 
topic that I feel it my duty to advert to—I mean 
to the supposed injurious effects of banking insti- 
tutions upon the laboring classes of society. Al- 
though Ihave no doubt but that there are many 
defects in the constitution, as well as the manage- 
ment of those institutions in this country, and 
should be most willing to co-operate if oceasion 
served, in reforming them, I have no hesitation in 
acquitting them at least of his charge. Who that 
has ever heard of the relation between capital and 
labor, between wages and profits, but must see at 
once that it is unfounded ; and, accordingly, Hume 
objects to banks that, by their issues, they raise 
wages, and so hurt the manufacturing interests of 
abkation. I have already remarked, that one of 
the effects of an increasing currency is to make a 
distribution of the wealth of society more favora- 
ble w the industrious classes of it—to confiscate, 
in a manner, the property of those who live on 
fixed incomes, for the benefit of those who produce 
the commodities on which those incomes are laid 
out. It is for this reason that the radicals of Eng- 
land—Mr. Atwood, for example—are all strenuous 
advocates of paper moucy, and even of inconver- 
tible paper. ‘The idea that the poor are to gain by 
areturn to & metallic currency, is, so far as I know, 
confined to their friends in this country, whose zeal 
is certainly greater than their knowledge. It is 
true, sir, that among other disadvantages attending 
frequent fluctuations in the currency, it is said that 
wages are the last thing that rises in a case of ex- 
pansion. And that may be so in countries where 
the supply of labor is greater than the demand, but 
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the very reverse is most certainly the fact he 
where the demand—especially when stimulated }, 
any extraordinary increase, real or fictitious ,; 
capital—is always greater than the supply, '4) 
price is a question of power, or relative Necessity 
between two parties; and every body knows thar 
in a period of excitement here, wages rise imme, 
ately, and out of all proportion more than so 
thing else, because the population of the conntry y 
entirely inadequate to its wants. During the last 
year, for instance, the price of labor became < 
exorbitant, that some of the most fertile land nm 
South Carolina, rice fields, which have been cy};, 
vated for a hundred years, were in danger of bein, 
abandoned from the impossibility of paying for ;, 
Sir, as a southern man, I represent cqually pen; 
capital, and wages, which are all confounded . 
vnr estates ; and I protest against attempts to array 
without cause, without a color of pretext or Plans;. 
bility, the different classes of society against op. 
another, as if in such a country as this there ¢oyij 
be any natural hostility, or any real distinction pe. 
tween them—a country in which all the rich, wit, 
hardly an exception, have been poor, and all the 
poor may be rich—a country in which banking ine 
stitutions have been of immense service, precisely 
because they have been most needed by a people 
who had all their fortunes to make by good char. 
acter and industrious habits. Look at that rr. 
markable picture—remarkable not as a work of 
art, but as a monument of history—which you see jy 
passing through the Rotundo. Two out of five of 
that immortal committee were mechanics, and such 
men!* In the name of God, sir, why should any 
one study to pervert the natural good sense, ani 
kindly feelings of this moral and noble people—tp 
infuse into their minds a sullen envy towards on 
another, instead of that generous emulation which 
every thing in their situation is fitted to inspire—ty 
breathe into them the spirit of Cain, muttering deep 
curses and meditating desperate revenge against hi: 
brother, because the smoke of his sacrifice has as. 
cended to Heaven before hisown! And do not they 
who treat our industrious classes as if they were iz 
the same debased, wretched cendition as the poor 
of Europe, insult them by such an odious compar. 
son? Why, sir, you do not know what poverty js? 
We have no poor in thiscountry, in the sense in which 
that word is used abroad. Every laborer, even the 
most humble, in the United States, soon becomes 
a capitalist; and even, if he choose, a proprieter 
of land; for the west with all its boundless ferti|. 
ity is open to him. How can any one dare to con- 
pare the mechanics of this land, (whose inferiority 
in any substantial particular—in intelligence, in 
virtue, in wealth—to the other classes of our socie- 
ty, I have yet to learn,) with that race of outcasts, 
of which so terrific a picture is presented by recent 
writers—the poor of Europe? A race, among no 
inconsiderable portion of whom famine and pesti- 
lence may be said to dwell contmually—many of 
whom are without morals, without education, with- 
out a country, without a God! and may be said to 
know society only by the terrors of its pena! code, 
and to live in perpetual war with it. Poor bond- 


| men! mocked with the name of liberty, that they 


may be sometimes tempted to break their chains, a 


| order that after a few days of starvation in idlenes 


or dissipation, they may be driven back to ther 
prison-house, to take them up again, heavier ani 
more galling than before; severed, as it has beet 
touchingly expressed, from nature, from the com- 
mon air, and the light of the suu; knowing, only 
by hearsay, that the fields are green, that the birds 
sing, and that there is a perfume in flowers. (Mic 
elet). Andis it with a race, whom the perverse 
institutions of Europe have thus degraded beneath 
the condition of humanity, that the advocates, the 
patrons, the protectors of our workingmen, prt 
sume to compare them? Sir, it is to treat them 
with a scorn at which their’ spirit should revol, 
and dves revolt! Just before I left Charleston, 
there was a meeting called for some purpose, which 
was regarded by the people of that city as unfavor 
able to public order. There was something, I sup- 
pose, in the proceedings, which loolsed to the int’ 
dious distinction of which I have been speaking 


ee 


* Frankia and Sherman, signers of the Declaration’ 
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for it le Bo 1 

ment, from one of our mechauics. (Mr. Harby,) 
hich strack me as noble beyond all praise. He 
gid he wondered what could be meant by address- 
igg to the industrious classes, particularly, all in- 
gammatory appeals against the institutions of the 
country-—as if they were not a part of the com- 
unity as much interested in its order and peace 
as any other-~as if they had no ties of sympathy 
»peomnection With their fellow-citizens—above all, 
gs if they had not intelligence and knowledge 
enough to take care of their wa interests, but 
gere reduced to a state of perpetual pupilage and 
infancy, and needed the officious protection of self- 
gastituted guardians! Sir, that was a sentiment 
yorthy of a freeman, and which may be recorded, 
yith honor, among the sayings of heroes. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for the at- 
ytion with which it has honored me. I have de- 
ned it long: but J was full of the subject which 
appears to me to be one of vast importance, in all its 
earings. I kaye spoken what I felt and thought, 
without reference to party. But I will say one 
yord to those with whom I have generally act- 
ej on this floor. I have heard that some of 
them disapprove this measure, but are disposed to 
vote for it to oblige their friends. Sir, this is a 
grange and a great mistake. A true friend ought 
tobe a faithful counsellor. Let them remember 
ihe deep reproach which the great poet puts im the 
mouth of one of his heroes: 


Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause, 
When I spoke darkly what I purposed; 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face !—— 





SPEECH OF MR. WISE, 
Or Virani, 

Inthe House of Representatives, September 27, 1837 
—Against the postponement of the fourth instal- 
meni under the deposite act of L836. 

Mr. WISE said he was in no sense prepared to 
discuss this bill; and were it not that hs alone of 
ihe opposition voted, the vote was proverbially 43 
iemocrats and Wise! against the distribution bill— 
distribution bill it was; and was there not a seem- 
ing inconsistency between the vole he then gave 
asd the one he now should give against this mea- 
sure, he would remain silent. But (said Mr. W.) 
Jam peculiarly situated, and must explain my po- 
ition. I shall vote against this bill to postpone the 
jourth instalment under the law of 1836; and, in- 
asmuch as I voted against the law to create that in- 
salment, I must explain. 

What a change has “come over the spirit of our 
dream!” Sir, this all does seem like a dream to 
me. But yesterday—as it were, last weci—we wete 
debating and deliberating upon the great and sol- 
ema question, What shall be done wilh our immense 
surplus revenue? We were told by the President, 
by the party, by the press, that the nation was in a 
sate of the most exuberant prosperity; that the 
Treasury was overflowing with millions, and count- 
less streams of revenue were still pouring in from 
customs and from lands. We saw one of the 
strongest friends of the Administration in the Sen- 
ve(Mr. Benton) proposing bills of appropriation 
lor the most extended works of extravagant expen- 
ditare, and providing for the must magnificent out- 
ay of a splendid Government. In two sessions of 
Congress we saw more than eighty millions appro- 
priated by law, and we saw an opposition, jealous 
of Executive power, striving to curtail Executive 
pattonage by putting a nominal surplus of more 
‘tan thirty-seven millions out of the Executive 
hind! All this was buta year past—in June, 1836; 
ad a year in the existence of a Government is but 
aday. What hear we, what see we now? What 
do we hear and see in September, 1837? Sir, we 
‘renow called together, at an unnsual time, under 
the most extraordinary: emergencies, by an official 
proclamation of distress—distress among the peo- 
Re and distress in the affairs of Government. 
Vhat are the recommendations of the President ? 
Vhat are the propositions of the Committee of 

aysand Means? Yesterday, sir, yesterday there 

Were sixteen millions of unexpended balances of 

‘ppropriations for 1836, thirty-seven millions and a 
alf of surplus, five millions reserved for contin- 

sencies, sixty millions, or more, in the Treasury; 

ind now, sir, though the States have been paid but 
three instalments, though appropriations to the 


d, as | have heard, to an expression of sen- | 
































Postponement of fourth instalment—Mr. Wise. 





| amount of fifteen millions have been suspended, 


we are tuld that the Treasury is bankrupt! Sir, 
look at the bills on your table. Afier all this pros- 
perity, so soon after all this richness and superflui- 
ty of means, of a sudden we see a bill to postpone 
the feurth instalment to be paid the States; a bill to 
issue ten millions of incontrovertible Treasury 
notes; a bill of bankrupicy proposed; a series of 
acts, like fishing nets, put out to draw in your small 
remnants of resources to replenish our exhausted 
coffers; a series of measures to rake together the 
small change of Government, which lies scattered 
in the places where the bulk of our treasures were 
supposed to be! How came this change?) What 
means this immense and sudden vicissitude?- What 
has produced this scene of loss and ruin and con- 
fusion? Sir, it may surprise some, it does not sur- 

rise me. Ii is exactly as I always thought it would 
be—it wasallhumbug. Younever had the money ; 
it was a delusion; the people were deceived and 
imposed upon. One reason why the Government 
opposed the deposite act was because it was sure, 
in the end, to expose the fact that we had all along 
been toppling on the giddy height of a delusive and 
false prosperity, ever verging upon an overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe! 

The catastrophe has come and overwhelmed us; 
we are now bankrupt; and we are asked to take 
back this gift we made to the States mn the moment 
of our delusion and foliy; to postpone the fourth in- 
stalment until further provision by law. I will not 
vote todo it. I will vote against this bill for the 
same reason, the very same reason, I voted against 
the deposite act itself. 

This bill is, as was that, in fraud of legislation. 
I will say it boldly, that every word said by the 
young geatleman from Kentucky (Mr. Menefee) 
istrue. That act was a- distribution bill, nota de- 
pesite act, and so understood by most who voted for 
it. It was openly advocated as a distribution bill, 
and opposed by me on this floor as a distribution 
bill. By thedleade;s, at least, of parties, it was never 
intended us any thing else than as a distribution 
bill, and they never expected that a dollar deposited 
with the States would ever be returned to the Gen- 
eral Government. It was a disguised measure, and 
therefore I opposed it. It said one thing and meant 
another; it was a deposite bill on its face, anda 
distribution bill in the intention of its legislators. 

It is true the great question was, What shall be 
done with the surplus revenue? It was a great 
source of corruption; mest of the opposition feared 
that so great a money power left with a corrupt Ex- 
ecutive would enslave us; the plans to dispose of it 
were numerous, almost infinite; there was a great 
and irreconcilable diversity of opinion among most 
of us; the land bill had failed. It was at sucha 
moment when I, as well as many others, began to 
be willing to dispose of it in almost any way, to 
take it from the hands of power and its parasites— 
hands which seemed to grasp it with an iron hold— 
it was then, I say, I saw that truly gallant and great 
man, who is always wide awake, and always knows 
when to strike for his policy, who has always been 
consistent and constant in one line of policy, Henry 
Cxay,. who, if he be the father of the American sys- 
tem, has ever supported it with a master hand. I 
saw him convert the word distribution into deposite, 
and the public money into the public lands. [saw 
him bring forth that deposite act, and though oft 
baffled, though comparatively weak in the numbers 
of his party, clearly in a minority, yet it seems im- 

ssible to resist him; he will be felt, will be beard. 
lar him carry his measure, in spite of all, suc- 
cessfully, triumphantly! He carried the substitute 
for his land bill in a way most surprising to me. I 
saw the State rights men, of the strongest calibre, 
carried along with him, and aiding ia the support 
and success of the distribution bill. 

Sir, I regarded that bill as the very acme of the 
American system. I was astonished to see how the 
strait jacket politicians were caught by it. Every 
effort was made to obtain my vote for it; some of 
my State rights friends endeavored mos: strenuous- 
ly to prevail on me not to vote against it. No, I 
told them they were exceeding the most ultra-lati- 
tudinarians; I could not vote for it; it was uncon- 
stitutional. 

It went beyond the system of internal improve- 
ments by the General Government, and beyond the 
tariff; it went not only to buy up sections and dis- 
tricts, but it was at once a wholesale purchase of 
every State in the Union. It went to buy up the 
bodies politic, which were the only, if they were any, 
cheeks upon this mammoth central Government. 
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I contended with my then State rights friends that 
a distribution bill went to fix tariff and internal im- 
provements both upon our policy. We would di- 
vide out some thirty or furty millions to the States, 
and they would return to the crib, and forever here- 
afier seek the hand that fed them. I reminded 
gentlemen that the States had not the unobtrusive 


-and silent means of laying and collecting taxes, by 


diwies and imposts, which this General Govern- 
ment has; that they all had large schemes before 
them, and it weald corrupt thein at once, if they 
were permuited to taste of the bait which the de- 
posite act laid in their way; that it would enable 
them to complete their works of internal improve- 
ment, and the act was but an indirect mode of car- 
rying on internal improvements by the General 
Government; that the system of distribution insured 
at once ahightariffand an immense revenue. The 
States having once tasted of the sweets of millions, 
easily collected for their various uses, would cry 
like leeches for more, more, until taxes would te- 
come intolerable, and the Government become con- 
solidated. Nor would the constant demand of the 
States for more Treasury pap diminish the wants 
or stint the supplies of the General Government. 
The largest possible revenue would be raised, in- 
finitely beyond all reasonable wants here; and a 
constant scramble would certainly occur among the 
large and small States in Congress for appropria- 
tions of as much as could possibly be got by each 
State before the day of distribution came, and then 
each would come in stiil for an equal share of what 
was left. Thus would the most extensive and 
alarming scheme of high revenues and of extrava- 
gance of which the mind of man had ever con- 
ceived be fastened both upon the State and Federal! 
Governments; and it was useless to contend for 
strict construction and limited powers, if such a 
measure was to prevail. 

I urged other objections in vain. This measure 
of distribution was inserted in a bill to regulate the 
deposite of the public money, which recognised and 
sanctioned every principle which had been relied 
on by Mr. Taney for the removal of the public de- 
osites from the Bank of the United States. The 
Ph so far as it was a deposite bill, left the enure 
custody and control of the public money to the Ex- 
ecutive. You know, Mr. Speaker, for then you 
were chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, that the Administration proposed, the very 
next session after the removal of the deposites, a 
bill to regulate the public deposites precisely similar, 
with the exception of the distribution feature, or 
deposite of the surplus with the States, and the op- 
position then would not touch such a bill. Mr. 
Binney, a distinguished representative from Penn- 
sylvania, then offered an amendment, requiring the 
deposite banks to have at least one-fifth of the am-unt 
of their depositesin specie; the “metalhe currency ” 
party refused to adopt that amendment; that bill 
was not passed, and the ~_ deposites remained 
three years in the State banks, without regulation 
by law. Yet, in 1836, when the same bill was pro- 
posed, with this bait in it, all went for it en masse— 
without scruple, without requiring any specie secu- 
rity from the banks, and leaving the Government 
funds and five millions excess wholly at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Sir, the 
people had become dissatisfied with the unregulated 
state of our finances; they had begun to clamor for 
some regulation by law, and, being unable to regu- 
late the public deposites under propet limitations and 
restrictions in respect to their safety and the power 
over the public money of the Executive, my policy 
was to leave the public money wholly in the hands 
and at the will of the President, and to hold him 
responsible for that condition of things before the 

2ople, until it could be placed under the custody of 

aw by proper legislation. If we had returned to 
our constituents with the report that the Executive 
still held the public purse without the sanction of 
Congress, they would have remedied the disease of 
the cuuntry before this day, and this day of distress 
would never have come. That deposite act, in 
part, caused the Treasury circular, and other Ex- 
ecutive measures, which have produced the catas- 
trophe of these times. You passed that act; the 
public mind became quieted, because all the leaders 
seemed to unite and acquiesce in the wisdom of its 
policy, and all complaints to the people concerning 
the insecurity of the public money were unheeded, 
and its custody and control became vested in the 
Executive by general consent. 

Another reason why I opposed that bill was ise 
unjust and unequal mode of distribution. Dela- 
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ware got just three times as much as she was entitled 
to. and Virginia, instead of getting about one-sixth, 
what she was entitled to by the federal ratio, got 
about one-eighth only of the amount distributed. 
Sir, the bill passed the Senate. I had heard that 
the President would not sign it. When it came to 
+ House of Representatives, ! urged allthe objec- 
ms, and more than [| have named. | then pre- 
dicted that we should hereafier hear the very doc- 
trines which we are now hearing, in support of the 
Siates’ claims to this money; that we should never 
get a dollar back into the general coffers; that the 
States would seize itas their own. I have every 
reason to believe that this was all intended by some 
of my State rights friends, who now say this act 
was never intended by them otherwise than as a 
deposite act. ‘They persuaded me to vote with 
them: this I could not do; and they then prevailed 
on me not to publish my objections to the bill; this J 
consented to, and have regretted it ever since. I 
tuen warned some genticmena, who are now blaming 
he national republicans for voting for large appro- 
priations, that they were consummating the Amer- 
ican system; portrayed the evils, the very evils 
which we now see, and preached against it, so long 
as my preaching was worth the pay. When the 
bill was earried out of that door by the engrossing 
clerk, or messenger, [I said, “there goes the death 
warrant of State rights!” IT was sure the President 
would veto it; and if he had done so, I would have 
forgiven him for a multitude of his sins. I had 
heard him myself say, ‘‘ When the General Gov- 
crnment moves in its sphere, and the Siates move 
in their proper spheres, all goes on smoothly; but 
when this General Governinent becemes a great 
central tax gatherer for the States, they will be 
bonght up, and the whole will result in consolida- 
tion. Inever will sanction a bill tending to such a 
result!” But he did sanction that bill. Howcame 
he to do so, after having vetoed it in anticipation? 
You, Mr. Speaker, know how his sanction and sig- 
nature were obtained. Mr. Butler, the Attorney 
General, can tell how. Sir, you changed trreedle- 
dum into tweedle-dee, ickled the old man with a 
straw, and he, at last signed the bill, though he had 
sworn, in bis wrath, that he never would. Heun- 
derstood the bill as wellas I. The bill passed; it 
became a law, against my will, and against the will 
of the President. It was, in form, constitutional, 
in intention unconstitutional 
What have been the consequences of passing that 


iil?) ‘Phe States of the Union have tak 











‘n the mo- 


ney asiheirown. Thev have taken it just as the 
‘retary of the Treasury told the deposite banks 
to tite what was deposited with them as their own 
rr loan, tor use, for trade, for commerce. They 
have appropriated, used, and ex; ' what has 


eiven ther 
rmount of the 
in 
The proposition for this measure came from no 
State in the Union. You gratuitously passed a 
law giving them this money; and you have, by 
vour own action here, unsought and uncalled for, 


!, and have entirely anticipated the 
fourth instalment, yet to be paid 


indaced them to incur large expenditures and hea- 
vy contracts. If you have not made strictly a con- 
fraet with them, you have, wisely or unwisely, 
caused them to make contracts with others. Your 
gratuitous promises have caused them to enter into 
solemn obligations, which ¢hey must keep in good 
faith, though you fail to keep your faith and to en- 
able them to comply with their obligations. ‘The 
ease is submitted tome asa chancellor. A father 
promises to advance his son; the son, on the faith 
of the promise, makes a purchase. Shall the father 
not comply? Yes, sir, so saith equity; and so I 
say. T will not put the States, by my ‘vote, to the 
least inconvenience, even on account of promises 
gratuitously made by the General Government. and 
oa the faith of which the States have proceeded to 
act oreontract. Although I do not consider this a 
eontract between the General Government and 
States, vet, sir, I am for decreeing, under the ciry- 
cumstances, tor the States to take the money. 

I have said Ishall vote against this bill to post- 
pone, becanse it is just like the bill it means in part 
to repeal. It provides that the fourth instalment 
shall be postponed until further provision by lar. 
Now, sir, does any gentleman who wil! vote for 
this bill intend thai the States shall ever receive or 
be paid this fourth instalment? No, he does not. 
By the word “ postpone,” you mean the word “ re- 
peal.” You either mean to repeal, or you do not 
f you do, why not say so? 


: Why say one ih is 
and mean another? 


If the bill means to repeal, i 


, 
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meanséto do so fraudulently, and therefore I cannot 
vote for it. If it means what it says, to postpone 
until further provision by law, it means still further 
to pledge the faith of this Government to distribute 
this portion of the four-h instalment—« measure to 
which [ was always opposed, and therefore I can- 
not vote for it in either aspect. If you have never 
before committed yourselves to pay this money, 
you will have done so by this bill. Do you not 
plight the faith of the, nation hereafter to distribute 
this amount? Postpone is not the right word for a 
measure of repeal; and to postpone until further 
provision by law is to say you will at sometime do 
what I was never willing should be done at any 
time. 

3ut I have other objections. This bill is in aid 
of the sub-treasury scheme, and it tends to put the 
Siate banks, which hold the balance of surplus 
revenue, into the power ofan-Administration whose 
policy is to diseredit and to destroy them. 

Sir, let me ask those who call themselves con- 
servatives especially, how they can vote for a bill 
which every — understands as part of an entire 
system of warfare against the local institutions of 
the country? Every bill on your table tends to this 
one great point; to make all banks odious and in- 
solvent; to put the screws upon them, and to check 
them up with the reins and stiff bits of Government. 
These hints are all mere precursors of a Treasury 
bank, which can only be made tolerable in the pub- 
lic mind by making every other sort of bank in- 
tolerable. Credit must be destroyed to destroy the 
credit system. Is not this plain? Is it not obvions 
that this loco-foco administration is courting the 
people and taunting the opposition to force upon it 
either a national bank or a Treasury bank? What 
isa Treasury bank, but a national, a United States 
bank, in its really odiousform? Have we not the 
clearest evidence that an unrelenting war is com- 
menced against the State banks—Jackson duce? 
Has not “the Greatest and Best” denounced them 
even with more venom than he ever denounced the 
great monster and Old Nick himself? Has he not 
denounced the local bank system of deposite as the 
most base and perfidious? And, sir, if any link in 
the chain is stronger than another to bind the local 
banks to the car of the Federal Executive, it is this 
bill. The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Cham- 
bers) has, by a very able speech, relieved me from 
the trouble of demonstrating this. But he will not 
publish his speeches, though he delivers among the 
ablest we hear in Congress. I require of him to 
publish that speech, and I here rebuke him for not 
publishing others. He has demonstrated, sir, that 
this bill will eall on the banks, and the banks will 
call on the people, for more than seventeen millions 
of specie. The banks are to be made to groan and 
call out in their distress upon the Executive for 
relief. Sir, [ should think we would all remember 
other evidences of enmity from a certain quarter 
to the local banks: the evidence has not all been 
published. The chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, (Mr. Cambreleng,) we are told 
by the newspapers, wrote to a friend in Albany that 
they then had the banks ‘“‘on the hip.” Now, sir, 
that is an old Virginia phrase in wrestling, and I 
tell the conservatives hes if they do not “mind 
their eyes,” the deposite and local banks will all be 
“ cross-hoppled” and \aid flat on their backs! 

{Mr. Cambreleng here interposed, and made 

some remarks tothe effect that he was glad his 
letter had been alluded to, and that he was thus 
afforded an opportunity to publish it. He saida 
copy was at the service of the gentleman from Vir. 
ginia, and he would be happy if the gentleman 
would publish it.] 
{ Mr. Wise continued. Sir, Ido not pretend to be 
certain of the contents of that letter. I will not say 
it will be found to contain the expression “ we have 
"em on the hip,” but L will risk its publication. 
Where there was so much smoke, there must 
have been some fire. It made, asit was said, Gov- 
ernor Marcy mad, and, at all events, will be found, 
l expect, to exult highly in the probable triumph of 
loco foco principles and events over sound credit 
and currency. 

{[Mr. Camarecenc. If he had thought there was 
any thing worthy of publication in the letter, he 
would have published it. Governor Marcy con- 
lemned the suspension of specie payments. But 
I never went so far as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts; why don’t you wage war on him?]} 


\ir. Wise. Sir, I mean the Flagg letter. Let 
there be no tricks—give me the real letter. I'l 


publish it, and risk the advantage the gentleman has 
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of furnishing me with whatever letter he pleases 
If it be not found to contain the old Virginia wrest. 
ling phrase, I think it will be found to declare wa, 
relentless and savage, against the local banks. Now’ 
be it distinctly understood that I am no advocaie 
of the depostte banks, or the State banks generally 
opposed the deposite pet bank system as ineflicien, 
and corrupt. I have been engaged the last two 
years in exposing its vices. I cannot bring my minq 
to choose between the pet bank system and the sub. 
treasury. Iam a friend to neither, and I shall ¢ 
pose both ; but I cannot consent to aid the Execy. 
tive of the Federal Government in waging an exter. 
minating war against the institutions of the State 
of the Union. I deprecate an alliance of State 
banks with this central power, no more than Ido an 
Executive war upon them. The rights of the 
States and the interests of the people of the States 
are too intimately blended with as institutions 
for me to consent either that they shall be corrupted 
and used for —— purposes, or be prostrated and 
crushed by theGeneral Government. They now 
have ceased to be “pets.” Some gentlemen seem 
goaded by that appellation of them now, and I am 
not willing that they shall become victims, like aj. 
most all our institutions, to be sacrificed at the shrine 
of an overweening federal power, which now, more 
than ever, darkens the land. The funds now jy, 
the deposite banks are not to be transferred to the 
States. The banks are not tobe left to the mercy 
of their creators, but they are to be ground down 
by the tender mercy of this administration, which 
brought them to the very condition which is now 
calculated to render them odious and to furnish the 
retext for oppressing them and their debtors, 
hose interest is it now to show that they haye 
been “base and perfidious?” Sir, I wish that my 
honorable colleague (Mr. Garland) was here. | 
would remonstrate with him, as a true conserva. 
tive, against his remarks in favor of this bill. This 
is not a conservative, but a loco foco—a destruc. 
tive measure. Sir, we are told that the funds jn 
the deposite banks are not availuble. If they are 
not available to the General Government, they may 
be available to the States. And, if not available. 
why should they be withheld from the States when 
they cannot avail the wants of the Treasury? The 
local banks can pay the States, whilst they cannot 
pay the General Government. The States, where. 
in they are located, will take their notes. With 
their local re they can pay the laborers on 
the works for which they have contracted on th 
faith of this deposite. 

And, sir, if these banks can pay the States, and 
not us, they can thus pay debts to us which are 
now, we are told, in jeopardy. Sir, if you give 
this administration fair scope at these banks, I doubt 
whether they ever will be able to pay their debis 
It is the interest of this administration to make the 
suspension of specie payments perpetual until they 
carry out their favorite project of a Treasury bank, 
founded upon the prostration of credit in all the 
forms in which it now has, or ever has had, exis'- 
ence in this country. Indeed, sir, these funds are, 
it appears tome, more available in the local banks 
than they will be in any other condition in which 
they can be placed. By the protested warrants, as 
they have been issued by the Secretary of the Tres- 
sury since May last, you may make one million of 
funds pay ten millions of debts. This is an inven- 
tion of these times of necessity ; necessity is the 
mother of invention, as Mr. Secretary has proved 
from his schoolboy days, when he copied from the 
plate, wp to this hour of financial distress, he being 
at the head of affairs He has unavailable funds in 
the deposite banks; he draws his warrants upon 
them; they are protested, are bought up by public 
debtors, come intothe Treasury in payment of dues 
and then expire as receipts. Again and again this 
process may be carried on. He has issued abou 
two and half millions of these checks or warren's; 
one and a half millions are supposed to be in the 
hands of the monster Pennsylvania bank, and one 
million are outstanding, or have been paid into the 
Treasury. At one moment weare told these funds 
are chargeable with these warrants, and in the next 
we ascertain that the warrants die in the hands o! 
public debtors. Thus, sir, we may draw on these 
funds ad infinitum, and if they be left in banks, and 
are transferred to the States, they will enable the 
States to fufil their contracts with their creditors 
Besides, when they are transferred to the States, 
the States beeome security for the banks; they be 
come the depositories in fact, and may save the pub- 
lie money. Ifthe money is never to be repaid ' 
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ys, in the name of God let it go to the Sates, and 
jo some good, whatever it may. 


But, sir, though we are told these funds are una- 
railable, yet We are at the same time told that the 
Government cannot get on without these funds. 
1/ the funds are unavailable, how will they enable the 
Government to get on? Now, sir, I freely confess 
that I cannot comprehend this alleged deficit in the 
Treasury. I, like other pumpkin-headed gentle- 
men on this floor, cannot understand the Secretary's 
report. I figured upon its data until I threw down 
my slate in despair. But, sir, I have been struck 
with this singular spectacle—such an one, I venture 
say, has never been exhibited before; it is a 

rfect commentary upon the misrule which has 
rought us to this scene of misery and distress. We 
we on one side the opposition to a man striving to 
demonstrate that the Government has funds and can 
par its debts. And we see the administration, on the 
other side, those who were bound to see that the 
Treasury Was not exhausted and the public credit 
reserved, toa man, from the Secretary down, striving 
foprave that the Treasury in their hands, and under 
their sole superintendence, has suddenly, from an over- 
flowing state, become bankrupt!! Sir, 1 call public 
attention to this utter profligacy. I ask, I implore 
the people to consider this spectacle, to contrast it 
with scenes which transpired before their eyes but 
yesterday. A moment ago we had a surplus—the 
party boasted of our means—they claimed the 
credit of an unexampled prosperity ; to day, they 
come in to take the benefit of the insolvent law— 
they are ready to swear they have not, of all this 
surplus, left one dollar to pay our honest creditors ! 
Such is their effrontery; the case speaks for jiself, 
and | would speak to them. Sir, Lk woul! <ev to 
them, you must quit trading, you must give up the 
concerns Of Government, you have proved your- 
selves incompe ent from knavery or folly. “ No 
man should trade on borrowed capital” You have 
brought the Government! to ban kroptey and borro w- 
ing; you have three years to wind np your affairs; 

we will give you that time in which to settle with 
ihe People; and then we require you to give up 
their Government to safer and honester hands. Yes, 
sir, let us call to mind the scene exhibited here in 
March last, when the Greatest and Best was reiir- 
ing from office, and his successor was installed, 
with his high approbation, under a solemn pledge 
tocarry out his hatiowed poliey, big with national 
prosperity and grandeur—when the flow of milk 
and honey was promised t» the land—when gold 
was to ghiter on our very si!reets—when the great 
chief and the litile profev@ were drawn on the frag- 
ments of the Constitution by four white horses, as 
the kings of old, the horses almost pawing down 
the crowd, and the crowd shouting hosannas to their 
great benefactors. Sir, let us remember that scene 
inthe east portico of the Capitol! All was well! 
The nation was prosperous and happy on the 4th 
day of March, 1837! Sir, J was a miserably dis- 
contented man; the old chief had told us the same 
story in his last message ; I joined issne with him; 
I was guilty of sacrilege for daring to deny his state- 
ments. He said the Treasury Department had 
been well conducted. ‘I drew Mr. Woodbury and 
Reuben, and the whole pack, before a committee 
of investigation ; they all swore that all was right— 
the deposite, banks, the Treasury, the whole De- 
artment, all, all was safe and sound. Sir, look at 
fr. Woodbury’s examination and the report of the 
committee last spring, as late as the third of March 
jast; the delusion was kept up to the very instant 
of time, the 4th of March, the inauguration day, 
when the pet banks tumbled down one after another, 
like so many bricks on their ends in a row. 


Truly, truly, it may be said, sir, that the evil 
which General Jackson did lves after him. He 
was the most fortunate man that God ever permit- 
ted to riot in success, and to triumph over much 
that wasgood!| He warred without ceasing against 


the Bank of the United States; he rendered it an: 


odious monster, and killed it in the confidence of 
men; yet, all the time that he was in power and 
wielding that power against that institution, it was 
fructifying the nation, sustaining exchange, main- 
taining credit, a sound currency, regulating, in a 
measure, excessive bank issues, meting out to labor 
its reward; insuring confidence in trade, keeping 
Prices steady and advancing, and in every way 
warding off the evil day until after General Jaek- 
son’s term of office expired. His monster lived to 
keep him and his power and popularity alive, until 
(Was too Jate to rebuke him for the mischiefs we 
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now endure. It gave us-a seeming prosperity 
which was all ascribed to General Jackson, and 
verily his enemy was. made to praise him. Sir, it 
was the most signal instance of gvod fortune in his 
whole life, that.the bank continued in existence un- 
til within one year of the expiration of his reign, 
and that the effects of its death could not be felt un- 
ul one year after the expiration of its charter, and 
one day afier his political career ceased! It was 
wonderful in the coincidence of events. No one 
thought that disorder would so soon arrive—it 
waited not a moment after Jackson ceased to be 
President. You may look through his whole life, 
I say, tothe cock-pit, the horse-race scenes, to his 
hair-breadth ’scapes in war, and to his glorious vic- 
tories, and not find a parallel instance of good luek 
With this. We were told that the bank would fall 
like the oak in the forest, crushing every tender 
shrub in reach of its giant trunk and branches. 
Not so; it died like a good man, quietly, and al- 
most in silent prayer. The earth shook not at its 
fall; and yet, in one year from that event, the cred- 
it ot the Government and the trade of the people 
are crushed. Sir, when it died, the arterial blood 
dried up; its bills of exchange, which it kept at the 
lowest rate in market, were that blood—it circulat- 
ed in the great arteries between the exporting and 
importing points—between northeast and southwest, 
New York and New Orleans. The bank was your 
importing and exporting agent; the artery of inter- 
nal exchange was cut, and the nation now lies 
bleeding to death! None of this happened, be- 
cause it could not, until after Jackson ceased tu 
reign. Now, oh! ye, the people, contrast the “last 
annual message of the Chief, and his farewell ad- 
dress,” with ihe first extraordinary message of his 
successor! Sir, the Adminisiration either kaew of 
all these resulis which we have Wimessed, so ruin- 
ous and disastrous, or they did not. They may 
take which horn of the dilemma they choose. If 
they did noi see the operation of causes and the 
coming of events almost touching their noses— 
events which were predicted for years—events 
which have followed so suddenly upon their boasts 
of prosperity, upon times when the Administration 
party was for voting away millions for evety species 
of extravagance; upon times when, instead of with- 
holding appropriations, they were making the most 
numerous and extensive Government contracts— 
contracting away millions in a month—I will not 
be harsh; I will not say if they did not know and 
did not consider, they must have been fools; or, if 
they saw and knew what was coming, they did not 
warn the people, and they must be knaves. A 
friend the other day said he would put forth horns 
upon them, and make the beast complete! I will 
not say they must be both knaves and fools, but I do 
say there hasbeen most shameful, wilful, blind, and 
gross mismanagement, and mal-administration ; and 
if there be no hope of reform, all hope of preserv- 
ing the Government and its freedom and purity 
must cease! Their great panacea, their denosite 
bank system has signally, wofully failed; it was 
recommended and defended but yesterday as the 
best substitute for the Bank of the United States; 
it was to supply exchange, and perform every finan- 
cial and commercial function; and we have seen, 
in a day, in what it has resulted. They now re- 
commend another sovereign remedy, another king 
cure all, a sub-treasury system. Are they to be 
confided in? Are they and their plan not to be 
distrusted? Are the people notsick of experiments? 
But, sir, this part of the discussion I must reserve 
for the time when the sub treasury system comes 
up; though I do not believe it will ever be present- 
fj in good faith, to the decision and action of this 
house. 

To return to the subject of this bill. The chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means says 
the question is as to our ability to deposile, not to 
pay this fourth instalment. The amount of the in- 
stalment is unquestionably in the deposite banks. 
If this, as Lfcontend, be a deposite only with the 
States, it will not in the least diminish the funds in 
your Treasury. Sir, according to my construction 
of the deposite act of 1836, you may every day give 
thirty days’ notice, and call in the amounts allowed 
under the act, upon giving such notices. And, if 
this be to deposite inerely with the States, the ob- 
jection to depositing the fourth instalment, urged 

y the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr, Pick- 
ens,) that if the fourth instalrent should not be 
postpones the burdens of tax-paying people must 

e increased, vanishes. If a deposite merely, the 
money still remains in the Treasury, and there will 
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be no necessity for raising revenue or increasins 
taxes. 

But, i we will not postpone the fourch insta! 
ment, we are asked how we will relieve the T'rea- 
sury, an furnish it with funds? We reply, sus- 
pend your enormous Sree ae stop your ex- 
travagant expenditures. We are answered, that 
contract. have already been made for most of the 
appropnations. Sir, I do not believe the facet as 
serted. The Secretary has been cal!ed on for a re 
port of amounts contracted tor; he hes not yet fur 
nished the house with the information. Lave the 
departments all been striving to make contrac’s as 
fast as possible, and to an ex'ent and amount un 
heard of, in order to make out a deficiency in the 
Treasury? Sir, I believe they have, and this of it- 
self is a serious instance of mismanagement. Let 
the information come from the Secretary, and you 
will find millions uncontracted for. ut, sir, be- 
fore the information comes, we will have actet : 
this bill. You rush your bills through the comm 
tees, and in the house you will not wait a moment 
to ob:ain the light necessary for us to vote unde: 
standingly. I now see my friend over the way 
(Mr. Cushman) ready to move the previous ques- 
tion; when I am done, he will pop up hLke the 
striker in a piano forte. 

{Mr. Cushman here interposed.] 

Mr. Wise. Sir, I did not know the gentleman 
had resigned his office. I mean to complain tha 
just as we get a bill through, generally, the prope: 
information comes in and is printed; and we are 
ieft afterwards to wonder how so many mistakes 
and -o much mischief could have happened! ‘Th: 
information now wanting is most important. Who 
can answer how much of your enormous expendi- 
tires are contracted for? 

Sir, my triend from Tennessee has been asked 
why he does not bring in @ bill to repeal appropria 
tions? We answer that there is no necessity fo: 
such abil. Sir, if you withhold means for all th: 
extravagance, some of the appropriations must be 
expended by the Executive. The Secretary him 
self tells us that he has taken the responsibility ot 
suspending fifteen millions, Why cannot he sus 

endmore ? Does the gentleman from South Caro- 
fina (Mr. nee, desire the responsibility to be 
taken off the shoulders of the Executive, and does 
he wish to see a scramble in this house between the 
different delegations who have favorite objects of 
expenditure, asto which shall be suspended? Does 
he desire to set us by the ears, to determine whether 
the reduction shall be made on harbors of New 
York or Ohio, or whether it shall be made on such 
objects as the exploring expedition? By the by, ! 
would ask the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Hamer,) 
what has become of that beautiful project? 1 would 
inquire of that good old bachelor, the Secretary ot 
the Navy, whostudies botany, I am told, how many 
vessels Vanes Jones has at Norfolk; how long 
have they been there ; in what state of preparation 
are they for sailing to the south pole; how much 11 
will take yet to fit them for sea? Some half of a 
million perhaps has been expended, and Captain 
Jones has not been enabled by the Department, I 
believe, to sail further than from the Norfolk navy- 
yard to Hampton roads* and back. I wonder if he 
met any of the South Sea Islanders! But the gen 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. McKay) tells us 
that all the ordinary appropriations are as smal! as 
those uncer the condemned Administration of the 
ostracised gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Adams.) He saysthe enormous appropriations are 
all “extraordinary!” And, sir, verily they are! 
It is of their being extraordinary that we complain. 
Sir, the gentieman shall not escape in that way. 
Are extraordinary appropriations to be tolerated 
simply because they are extraordinary? 1 shoul! 
think, sir, that would be the best reason for suspend- 
ing them. And,in these very extraordinary times, 
I should think Mr. Secretary would be very justifi- 
able in suspending some of them. Heshould know 
the most proper objects of expenditure, and he shou'd 
know vest where the reduction should be made. [ 
will insure it, sir, that he finds out very certainly, 
if left to himself, how to get along without this post- 
ponemeni of nine millions to the States, and with- 
out giving him, in addition, ten millions of Treas- 
ury notes. J 
But the gentleman from South Carolina has 
rather tuned upon his old party associates in the 
opposition, en4 complains, if a bill to suspend ap- 
p opriations ‘t°* brought in, the national republi- 





* Captain Jones has since told me be has never got below 
Craney Island. 
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cans would vote against it, and go, as they have 
ever gone, for the utmost extravagance. Tam sorry, 
sir, the opposition, Just at this crisis, has been di- 
vided; a part of us, it seems, has gone over to the 
encmy—vor the enemy, as the phrase is, has come 
over tothei. Sir, 1 know that I was side by side 
with the gentleman Jast spring, and both side by 
side with national republicans, fighting manfully, 
shoulder to shoulder, to reform this Government. 
I expected to find that gentleman with us again. 
Isthere a fear ‘hat the national republican camp 
is becoming tou sirong—or, rather that the opposi- 
tion is becoming too strong too fast?—That our 





a power is nottending in the rightdirection ? I hope 
i not sir; I hope not. I claim to be of the State rights 
1 ft party myself, and [ am far from being ashamed 
By to nnite with nationals, or any party of men who 
i! f are at heart patriots, to pull down a rotten dynas- 
ee ty which has disgraced the Government and ruined 
lt the ee and which, as a party, transcends infi- 
ees. nilely, in principles and in practice, any latitudina- 


rion party which ever existed in this country. 
True, the nationals, when in power, cid advocate 
and adopt systems of tariffand internal improve- 
ment; but does the gentleman froin Sou'h Carolina 





a (Mr. Pickens) find his company unproved? Are 
4 : not his new triends infinitely worse than his old 
nits nes? Yes, sir, if the nationals contend for strong 
ae wers in a strong Federal Government. they place 
Hi Te those powers Where they belong if they exist—they 
rete | balance them aid check them—they give them to 
ie : the legisiative department—to kings, lords, and com- 
a mons. But your patent Jackson-Van-Buren party 
a: goes for the same powers, and even for stronger, in 
i 4 “the Government,” and “ the Government,” is the 
nes king alone with them! All power they give to the 
i Executive, and are now bent on transferring to the 
th : President, not only the custody and control of the 
i bt public money, but the regulation of the value of 
: ny money, and of the entire currency! Such isthe dif- 
tas) *: ference between the gentleman’s new friends and 
me? his old ones. Will his new friends noi go for ex- 
nay travagant appropriations also? Does the gentle 
Peete! man not remember the harbor-bill case, wucn the 
ae. Van Buren party shows that its principles agains: 
me internal improvements are ex 


ae. its interests! [Here Mr. Wise related ie case of 
Be i striking out the 30,000 dollar item ivom the harbor 


y if bill, &e.] Sir, the geniUleman’s new friends are 
ite: worte ip every point of view than his old. 
i ip {Mr. Pickens interposed. He had not taken 
Be eompany with any but the State righis pariy of 
itt } South Carolina. ‘lhe administration had come to 
ae him.] 
#7 tory Mr. Wise. I suppose, then, sir, the opposition has 
aot. i left the gentleman from South Caralina, for certain- 
Bebe ly he was with us. My colleague from Virginia 
re F . (Mr. Garland) is ina somewhat similar, though 
Pant: | opposite, predicament. ‘The administration has le/? 
hus: him. Itis the same thing, sir, as if he lad lett the 
Bi - administration. They will tell him, that a man 
A ef ahandoned is an chandoned man! Sir, if the gen- 
ft tleman does not follow the party round every turn, 
Pe. | however short the angle, they will kill him off— 
Bik, shoot him as a des: iter, Just as soon as if he refused 
Ris to follow them in a straight line. 

ei But, sir, to my last objection to this bill. Ifyou 

; demonstrate that Government cannot get along 


without postponing this fourth instalment, I will 


Ia not vote for the bill. Why? Because it is a part 
Ribs, of a patching system, which violates ail Seripture. 
ape You are adding new cloth to an old garment. and 

t, making the rent worse. Iam not for paiching up 


the tattered garment of your Treasury. I want a 
new garment entire. The Government is able, I 
va contend, to hide with anew suit its present naked- 
LBS : ness. Idesire totake up some measure for per- 
manent, radical relief. I know not what is to be 
the effect of these little detached bills. They all 
through seem to be parts of one great whole, which 
I dread. 

I am afraid, sir, at every step, that I am voting 
for amammoth Treasury bank. J will support no 
bill for the reliefof the Treasury until i know what 
is the general system of finance to be proposed. I 
do not believe that any such general system wil] be 
i proposed in good faith. I believe you have called 
# us to pass these bills to add to your power of mis- 
chief—to appropriate millions more to that dis- 
graceful Florida war; and then you intend to pro- 
i rogue Parliament—to send us home. No, sir; I 

shall wait until you propose your sub-treasury 
Ss scheme. I desire to join issue with the first mes- 
fe : i sage of the successor, as I did with the last message 


| 


en Se anaemia 
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stponement of fourth instalment—Mr. Wise. 


of the predecessor. 1 desire to discuss whether 
this Goverment shall draw its life blood from the 
people, and then if the people are to be told that 
they have no right to demand of this Government 
relief! What relief? A grant of money? No! 
They deign not to come to you as beggars. They 
demand of you the discharge of duties, and the 
faithful exercise of trnsts. They demand that you 
shall so exercise your legitimate powers, and dis- 
charge your Government duties, in collecting taxes, 
raising revenue, in paying your debis, in perform- 
ing all your functions, that you shali not ruin and 
oppress them ; that you shall, in one word, so regu- 
late finance as not to destroy commerce! These 
issues and more I desire to discuss on the sub. 
treasury bill; but it will never come up. Some 
gentlemen will find themselves deceived; they 
should have taken bond and security that the ad- 
ministration meant to carry out its policy recom- 
mended before they committed themselves fully to 
it. I promise my'friend (Mr. Pickens) that T will 
unite with him to have that scheme discussed and 
acted on, but I warn him that he is to be left in the 
lurch. 
Sir, gentlemen still harp upon the issue of bank 
oerno bank. This only convinces me of the truth 
of my apprehensions, from the fact which I see 
daily befor: my eves. Why does the administra- 
tion still, Falstaff like, pierce the thrice-smitten 
corpse of the monster, which now, like Lazarus, 
stinketh in the sepulchre? Why press this issue 
on Congress? Sur, a friend wrote to me the other 
day, from Baltimore, inguiring, what would be 
done? I replied: nothing; because, at this time 
the administration has not the force to be willing, 
and not the willingness to be forced. 1 meaut—to 
charter a national bank! The friends of that mea- 
sure—I mean those who look to it in the end—will 
not now stand up to be knocked down; and why 
does the administration insist on raising us up to 
prostrate us? Sir, is itnot monstrous that, in times 
lilce these, when we are convoked by the President 
himself to hea, national calamities and diseases, 
when the Goverr.ment, we are told, is bankrunt; and 
the people are ceriain'y snfiering, the administra- 
tion uself should be proposing negative proposi- 
tions ? »Instead ot urging a billor resolution which 
will provide reliet, that they should be pressing 
upon the time and attention of this short, called 
session, a resolution ~imply to condemn a measure 
which is not proposec as one which will not give 
relief? Was ever such a proposition before heard 
of? Is notthis mockery -mockery-——cruel mockery 
of the public distress? And this too by the only 
true friends, the only true lovers of the people! By 
a party to which the people have been so kind, in- 
dulgent, and confiding, toa fault! GreatGod, sir, I 
am sick—l go to a physician—TI cry for relief from 
sickening pain—I ask, what will cure me? He 
folds his arms, and, with sang froid, most mur- 
derously replies, “ rhubarb will do no good ; calomel 
is inexpedient!” He gives no cordial—applies no 
balm that wi/l cure—but names numerous useless 
remedies that will net cure! Why do gentlemen 
not go through the whole catalogue of useless and 
inexpédient remedies, of negative propositions ? 
Is the Bank of the United States the only inexpe- 
dient remedy? If not, why name it alone? By 
uaming all inexpedient means we may arrive at 
what means are expedient. Put, sir, we are not 
thus to be trifled with and taunted by paltry poli- 
ticians. Weecry for relief!—relief!—a remedy !— 
speedy remedy!—the patient is now suffering, and 
requires immediate aid! Sir, to turn from grave 
to comic—the gentleman from New York reminds 
me of the wood-cutter, in the “hare story.” My 
friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) who has a 
wondrous penchant for anecdotes, thinks it the best 
story he ever heard: A sportsman was pursuing 
his game, a rabbit, he came up with a wood-cutter; 
“ did you see a rabbit run this way?” “Ha!” “A 
rabbit ?” “ Was it yellow ?” “Yes.” “Had it large 
eyes?” “Yes.” “ Did you sce it? “Long ears?” 
“Oh, yes!” “Did you see it? “Had it a white 
tail?” “Yes, did you see it?” “Did it jump when 
itran?” “Yes.” “Had it a white tail?” “Yes! do 
tell me, did you see it ?” “ No—a—lI never seed it!” 
So, sir, we have been chasing a remedy, like the 
sportsman the rabbit, and, coming up with the chair- 
man of the Commitiee of Ways and Means, we 
ask himif he has seen it. After describing the 
very thing wanted himself—he says, “no, I never 
seed it!” Yes, sir, he and his party have seen it; 
they know very well what it is like; it has all the 
‘ear marks ef the Bank of the United States: and 
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gladiy, gladly would they take that remedy, 

acknowledze it as their own, if they dared. By = 
negative proposition they have put out “a feele,» 
to ascertain whether they dare. Is sucha party tg 
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be trusted by the people ? On the 
Sir, we weretold by my colleague from Virginiy Srates, 
(Mr. Jones,) that the legislation of Congress |x, 
worked injuriously to the south; he cited the tay: Fel H 
and the bank. Sir, I deny that the bank ever jnjy, MiiMgnd havi 
red the south. At the proper time I am ready, Miipnion g¢ 
argue that proposition with my colleague. [ adm, MiRgenate | 
that the north has derived the most benefit, by; | MiB orplus 1 
deny that the south has sustained the least inju Mr. € 
from the credit system. They have, by all mean: Mi ontially 
interna! improvements and every encouragemey Mr. ¢ 
of trade, enlarged their capacities for receiving th - bill 
benefits of the creditsystem. We have been waj. ot oii 
ing for the waters of the stream to — on befor Hi : . 
we cross over. We have been backward and ty. hose 
dy in improvements; they have built cities an pon, par 
brought to them western worlds for a back conp, The ¢ 
try. We have always regarded the agricultun #i* the | 
as inimical to the commercial and trading interests. mete fea! 
the north has always treated them as mutually de. Bwholest 
pendent and identical. We have practised upo, (ims cera 
the theory that we must have capital before we hay. HiBcerlain 
trade; they have reversed the maxim, and saidthey Hj States; 
must trade before they have capital, and interna) Mipand to | 
improvements before they can have either! The Hisame $ 
credit system makes them rich, it is tite, withoy Qi Treasw: 
making us poor. And let me ask my colleague, if the hay 
legislation by Congress has injured the south, wha MiBseems t 
has Executive legislation done for the south? Ad. Ti tere c 
mitting that the north is most benefited by the cre. and th 
dit system, yet what of the converse ? What has HMR ino rec 
the destruction of the credit system done for the neler 
south? Upon what section has the loss fallen? The tra 
Executive war upon the credit system has cost the [aR ti 
south this year forty millions on cotton! The curse — 
has fallen on us, as it ever will when credit is im. (aR™™ 
paired. The northern manufacturer may stop his a>? 
loom, the northern merchant cease to import, bu fe N° 
the cotton is growing, or in bale, and is sure tobe tract 1 
under the dead-fall of the money market. Theex. ym ormal 
periment bas cost the south more than ever the by the 
justly odious tariff did. Yet, sir, my colleague still No 
urges another experiment. He says our Gover. lam 3 
ment is but an experiment, and one yet destined to and b 
make despots tremble on their thrones. Sir, let me by the 
warn my colleague if the party goes on experiment. enforc 
ing, experimenting as they have been experiment or ho 
ing for the last four years, they will place a money tage ( 
despot on our Executive throne, whose political and refuse 
purse power will make the liberties of this country Bu 
tremble and totter from their base! He may goon, 
and go on accumulating these immense revenue a 
powers in the hands of the President, he may de- h 
nounce a United States Bank as inimical to civil oS 
liberty, and then think to secure that very liberty cific 
by a Tveasury Bank; but if the folly of his course have 
is not eventually demonstrated in tears and in blood, Upor 
I will confess that my present alarms and dreadful of th 
apprehensions of a moneyed despotism have been Tres 
causeless and senseless. Sir, these experiments matt 
will seat a despot firm fixed on his throne; if you Iwi 
part with your money power, you can never re- betr 
claim it. You will arm power with the power of the 
retaining power. I trust in God gentlemen do not wir 
mean to carry out their schemes. The President com 
very meekly disclaims, voluntarily disclaims, his by 
Cesar-like aversion to putting on, the imperial Am 
purple and the crown—to assuming this awful reli 
money power; and I do fervently pray that the 7 
people will be still more disinclined to yield than not 
he is to take upon himself this tremendous union of wy 
the money with thé political power of the Govern- 
ment ! the 
sr rel; 
Norte.—Below is thedetter furnished by Mr. CamBrecexo. - 
New York, May 10, 1837. “ 
My Dear Srm: I have just learned that some of our friends 
(I heard the Bank Commissioners named) were to go to Albany fo 
this afternoon to get the legislature to suspend or repeal that Wi 
part of our bank law relating to the suspension of specie pay- re 
ments. Such a measure, it seems to me, would be bad in every . 
point of view. The bank party have inflicted upen them: si 
selves asa party a fatal blow, and have established a commer- 1S, 
cial precedent, which, "if sanctioned in fany manner by the le- tr 


gislature, will lead to a suspension of specie payments at the 
commencement of every pressure, which would be very differ- Ww 
ent in its effects from that which has now occurred, after credit, G 
prices, banking, and every kind of trade are reduced so Jow that 
our city bank paper and specie are nearly on a par for all the 
purposes of trade. 2 
Very truly, yours, C 

€. C, CAMBRELENG, th 

A. ©. Fraea, Mseq. : 
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sPEECH OF MR. CUSHING, 


Oz Massacuusetts. 
the House of Representatives, September 25, 1837— 
On the Message of the President of the United 


States, at the opening of the Twenty-fifth Con- 


Sina 
on ol House being in Committee of the Whole, 
injy. ,j having under consideration the state of the 
ady ty Manion generally, and particularly the bill from the 
mi, Miigenate postponing the fourth instalment of the 
but | Hltsarplus revenue to be deposited with the States— 
nur, Mr. CUSHING addressed the committee sub- 
ean; MiBsantially as follows: 
meni Mr. Chairman: I am not prepared to vote for 
g the Huis bill. Warious reasons for opposing it have 
Wait. Hen adduced by different gentlemen, in many of 
a= hose arguments I concur. I have another rea- 


son, particular to myself. 
The clauses of the deposite act, which appertain 


Htura) » the present question, seem to me to possess all 
Tests. eine features of a contract. It provides that the 
ly de, pvholesurplus revenue of the United States, beyond 


Upon gga certain sum which may be in the Treasury on a 
have ecertain day, Shall be deposited with the several 
States; which deposite the States are to keep safely, 
and to pay back to the United States, whenever the 


























The Magsame shall be called for by the Secretary of the 
ithout Treasury in a prescribed time and mode, and on 
ue, if MB the happening of a given contingency. Here, it 
What HB seems to me, is a contract in honor; and, so far as 

Ad- BiB there can be a contract between the United States 
Ccre- BB and the several States, a contract in law; there be- 
. - ing reciprocal engagements, for a valuable consi- 

e 


devation on both sides. It is, at any rate, a quasi- 
contract. They, who impugn this view of the 
question, argue on the supposition that the act, 
performed or to be performed, by the United 


st the 
Curse 


op hs States, is an inchoate gift of money to the States. 
t, but Notso. It is a contract of deposite; and that con- 
to be tract is consummated and made perfect on the 
he ex- formal reception of any ins alment of the deposite 
T the by the States. 


€ stil] 
Vern: 
ed to 
et me 
ment. 
ment- 
noney 


Now, entertaining this view of the transaction, 
lam asked by the Administration to come forward 
and break this contract. True—a contract made 
by the Government of the United States can not be 
enforced in law. Does that make it either honest 
or honorable for the United States to take advan- 
tage of its power, and violate its pledged faith? I 


aland HM refuse to participate in any such breach of faith. 

aunty But further. The Administration solicits Con- 

— gtess to step in between the United States and the 

de. Sates as a volunteer, and to violate a contract, as 

‘cna ihe means of helping the Administration out of 
iberty dificulties, into which its own madness and folly 
ourse have wilfully sunk it, and which press equally 
blood, upon the Government and the people. The object 
adful ofthe measure is to relieve the Secretary of the 
been Treasury from the responsibility of acting in this 
ments matter, as he has the power to do. Let him act. 
if you Iwillnot go out of my way to interpose in this 
oT re between the Executive and the several States, until 
rer of the Administration appeals to me it® the right 
lo not wirt. This it has not done. The Executive 
sident comes to us with a new doctrine, which is echoed 

S, his by his friends in this House, namely, that the 

— American Government is not to exert itself for the 

; the relief of the American people. Very well. If this 

hen be your policy, I, as representing the people, will 
tom af not at myself for the relief of your Adminis- 
ration. 

— Let me re-state the question. The doctrine of 
the Exeeutive is, in short, that, in their mutual 
relations towards eaeh other, all the Government 

— his to do is te be supported by the people, and al! 

1637. tie people have to do is to support the Govern- 

friends meat. Now I say that, under such circumstances, 

Albany mt an Administration professing such tenets, I 

al that wil do just that which my public duty to the country 

an requires, and no more. I will, if the public neces- 
them: siles require it, vote for its Treasury note bill, that 

—. 1s, grant it a loan, not for the sake of the Adminis- 

ie tation, but for the sake of the public creditors to 

differ: @ hom the money is or will be due, and of the 
ont, Government as such, which must not be allowed 
all the fe? SUffer, whatever may be the faults of the Ad- 


Rinistration. But I will not, as a member of 
ue Congress, volunteer to take on my own shoulders 
= he responsibility of revoking or withholding the 
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President’s Message—Mr. Cushing. 


| surplus revenue from the States, in order to lighten 
| the burden of responsibility, which the existing 

law imposes on the Secretary of the Treasury. Let 

him untangle his own snarl. I will not raise a 

finger to do it. The Administration has got itself 
| and the people into these desperate straits. It now 
proposes to cut loose from the people, and aban- 
don them to their fate; but ask of us, the House 
of the people, to take upon us the propitiation for 
its sins ; and to do this, by the violation of a con- 
tract between the Federal Government and the 
States. I will not do it. 

Sir, I submit these brief remarks, on this partic- 
ular bill, by way of preface to the more extended 
line of argument, which I am about to pursue. 

This debate, like others in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, has been rather 
unequal in character. Some gentiemen have con- 
fined themselves to the bill; others have taken a 
wider range. The course of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, who reported the bill, has been 
werthy of note. They have introduced into this 
House a series cf remarkable measures, deeply 
affecting the public interest; but they have sub- 
mitted no report, or other formal exposition of the 
subject. They leave no:hing on the record justifi- 
catory of the measures they propose. I understand 
this. I see the art of it. Their argument is the 
general system of the administration in the present 
contingency, as unfolded by the President in his 
Message. That committee came here with the ad- 
vantage of a case made out for them by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Their case has not been 
fully met by the opposition. So far as regards the 
general policy of the administraticn, of which this 
is a part, a link in the chain, it has not yet been 
argued in detail. This 1 mean to attempt. 

Intimations have been thrown out concerning 
the necessities of the Government, as a reason for 
hurrying on this bill. I reply, that this bill does 
not give money to the Government. Nota dollar. 
If the Government is in urgent want of money, let 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means bring forward his loan bill, and have it 
passed. It is not my fault that he keeps this bill 
in advance of the others. And if he does, he 
must bear the responsibility of the consequences. 
We came here, expecting to be gagged in the 
House ; and, for aught I know, to be gouged under 
the gag; but, in Committee of the Whole on the 
Union, we will not be choked off, by any such 
management, from discussing the state of the 
Union. 

It was the original usage to reply to the commu- 
nication of the President at the opening of Con- 
gress. That course has been discontinued; and 
the consequence is, that political discussion can 
take place only in connection with bills or resolu- 
tions in themselves of limited scope. But there is 
no want of pertinency in such discussions here. 
The Message is confined to one subject. That 
subject is the party-point, and at the same time the 
business-point, of all the existing agitation of the 
country. And I propose, on this occasion, to en- 
ter into a full examination of the Message. 

The President himself invites thus. He says 
that the subject ‘‘ deserves a full and fair exami- 
nation, and can not fail to be benefited by a dispas- 
sionate comparison of opinions.” In undertaking 
this, I design to discuss the Message fairly, as a 
mere State paper, and in the spirit of proper re- 
spect and courtesy due to the Chief Magistrate. 
It is a well digested, carefully written, argumenta- 
tive document, promulgating and advocating certain 
opinions. The other side should be heard; and 
this can be done only by subjecting the Message to 
scrutiny, and discussing it directly, as well in as 
out of Congress. 


CONVOCATION OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an extracrdinary session 
of Congress. We are called here by the procla- 
mation of the President, induced by great and 
weighty considerations. Nay, he deems the cir- 
cumstances of the time so remarkable, that, in the 
Message he recommends, I will not say commands, 
Congress to attend io nothing else. He withholds 
frem us information as to all other departments of 
the public business. What are these ‘‘ considera- 
tions,” as developed in the Message? They are, 
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1. The alleged inability of the Executive to car- 
ry into effect the provisions of the deposite act, so 
far as respects the public deposites, in consequence 
of the suspension of cash payments by the banks. 

2. The apprehension of a diminished or defi- 
cient revenue, and consequent embarrassment of 
the Treasure. 

3. The question of the time of forbearance to be 
conceded to the debtors of the Government. 

4. The liability of Government to encounter 
difficulties in the payment of the fourth instalment 
of the surplus revenue engaged to the States. 

These are, in substance, thé special inducements 
assicned for the convocation of Congress. The 
public distress of the country is not stated as one 
ofthem. The President does, indeed, barely hint 
at this, in saying that he was desirous to enable us 
to exercise our ‘“ full constitutional powers for the 
relief of the country.” Wherein does the country 
need relief? This we are not told. We are in- 
strneted as to the difficulties of the Government. 
We are not instructed as to the prostration of the 
active business of the country, the bankruptcy of 
its merchants, the embarrassments of its banks, 
the cessation of manufactures, the stagnation of 
trade, the fall of our staples, the universal dis- 
tress and alarm which pervade the commercial in- 
terests of the whole Union. The difficulties of the 
country and of the people are not so much as the 
subject of a suggestion. The Government is to be 
taken care of, as if it were a foreign conqueror, 
revelling at free quarters in the heart of a van- 
quished nation, but nothing, absolutely nothing, is 
to be done for the general relief of the people. 

The Executive cannot find specie-paying banks 
to receive the public deposites. Well, could he 
from May to September, four months? If he could 
reguiate the deposites for that time, why not three 
months longer, until December? Especially, if 
there is no revenue. Especially, if Congress is to 
do, what the President recommends, leave the 
whole public treasure in the very hands of the 
Executive. 

A deficit in the Treasury? Very well. What 
is the remedy? Draw on the surplus revenue? It 
is all snbject by law to the call of the Secretary. 
Issue Treasury drafts? The Executive has done 
it already, without the aid of Congress. 

Forbearance to the public debtors? If the 
Executive could extend their obligations, first to 
September, and then to October, it can do so until 
December. 

Specie payments?) The Message does not re- 
commend any thing for the public relief, in this 
respect, either of the country or of the banks, an- 
less it be a special bankrupt law for the demoliticn 
of corporations, a measure not of relief, but of ad- 
ditional distress. 


Thus, comparing the alleged inducements with 
the remedies proposed, there would seeem to be 
little reason for an extra session of Congress. 
We might as well be at home. The difficulties 
propounded to us are Executive difficulties, for the 
Executive to worry along with; the ordinary draw- 
backs on the enjoyment of place and power. Is it 
not paltering with Congress to tell us only of the 
difficulties of the Executive? Is it nota mockery 
of the sufferings of the people? I say, either Con- 
gress should not have been convoked, or, if con- 
voked, something should have been proposed for 
the substantial relief of the country, rather than 
exclusively of the Government. 


Sir, the secret, the true secret of the extra session 
of Congress, is, in my judgment, the bankrupt con- 
dition of the Treasury. But this, the Administra- 
tion, which has lauded itself so extravagantly on 
the discharge of the national debt, this the Admi- 
nistration shrank from looking frankly ip the face, 
and avowing to the people. According}y, what 
do we now see? Why, we are daily goaded into 
the hurrying ferward of this bill, by the allegation 
that the Treasury is empty. Yet the Adminisira- 
tion, instead of manfu!lly meeting the contingency, 
by asking for a loan, asks us to pass a Treasury 
Note Bill. What are these ten millions of Treasury 
notes? Nothing more or less, in plain English, 
than a NATIONAL DEBT, a Government loan, and, if 
issued without interest, a Government loan in that 
worst possible form—old Continental paper money. 
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Glory to the gold-currency nen who have plunged 
themselves into the quagmire of a Government 
paper moncy system, and in the first year of the 
administration of President Van Buren, exhibit to 
us a bankrupt Treasury, to be relieved only by 
contracting a national debt! 

PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, not only does the President pro- 
pose nothing for the relief of the people in their 
overwhelming distress, but he proceeds to speak of 
the public difficulties as “ the revulsion through 
which we have just passed.” Is it a revulsion 
through which we have passed? Is the Govern- 
ment at ease? FElave the banks resumed cash 
payments? Tas the exportation of specie ceased ? 
Has trade revived? Has cotton regained its old 
price? Are the mauufactures and the commerce 
of the country restored to their lormer prosperous 
activity? Uf not, why are we told that it is a 
revulsion which we have passed though ? 

Let us look into this revulsion. It is now Sep- 
tember. On the 4th day of March last, only six 
months ago, the late President of the United States, 
in language of seemingly well-grounded self-grata- 
lation, told us, in his Farewell Address, of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the United States. How 
stand things now? Beginning with insolvencies 
among the merchants, and proceeding to the stop- 
page of specie payments by the banks, the country 
has gone through a series of commercial and finan- 
cial disasters unexampled in the time of peace, 
in the history of this or any other nation, anti! we 
are brought here, to be told by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the Government of the United States, 
which at the beginning of the year possessed a 
clear surplus treasure of forty-two millions, is now 
utterly destitute of funds, and can not get en with- 
outa breach of centract with the States, and the 
issue of ten millions of paper money to mecrthe 
daily exigencies of the Treasury. 

Such are the facts on the face of things. Now 
what, in the first place, are the causes of all this, 
so etaborately expounded in the Message ? 

CAUSES OF PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

The President says, and [ believe him, that in 
spite of ‘*the passions and conflicts of party,” 
these causes can not fail to be fairly understood, 
sooner or later. ‘They will be. They can not be 
disguised now, from any one who chooses to see. 
How does the President himself explain the mat- 
ter? 

His exposition is remarkable. Chiefly “ over- 
action in all the departments of business,” stimu- 
lated by “excessive issues of bank paper,” and 
by other facilities of credit, and bringing in its 
train the evils of specniation and extravagance: 
this ‘ over-action,” aggravated in its effects by the 
great conflagration in New York, the transfer of 
the public deposites under the deposite act, and the 
conduct of the Bank of England. . 

“ Over-action” in business, then, produced by 
excess of bank issues, that is the cause, upon the 
showing of the President. Now I do not under- 
take to adopt the President's explanation as wholly 
true; for if the question of “ over-action” were 
examined on its own proper merits, it would be 
perceived not to be so plain a mater. But I argue 
upon the premises presented to me by the Presi- 
dent. ‘ Over-action,” we assume, if you will, as 
the immediate cause of the exisiing financial and 
commercial disorders of the United States. Then 
what is the cause of the cause? The causa causans? 
For the President himself tells us of “ anrECEDENT 
causes.” And what are these antecedent causes? 
How came the bank issues to be excessive? To 
talk of over-action and to stop there, is only telling 
half the facts. A magazine is blown up. You 
say it is by an explosion of gunpowder. Be it so. 
I demand—who laid the train?) Who applied the 
match? What produced this “ over-action?” 

Every body knows, the President himself knows, 
he is too wise aman to deny, the real facts of the 
case, The Message tells us that, in the two years 
from 1834 to 1836, bank capital in the United 
States increased from 200 to 241 millions, notes in 
circulation from 95 to 140, and discounts from 324 
to 457 millions. Now, what induced this rapid 
augmentation of bank capital, bank issues, and 
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bank discounts?) For these are the evils which 
constitute the burden of the Message. 

ft iv all matter of unquestionable history. The 
fact is notorious, that the increase of bank capital 
began simultaneously with the indication of a dis- 
position on the part of the late President to obstruct 
the recharter of the Bank of the United States. 
Pauk capital went on augmenting alongside of the 
removal of the deposites and the progress of the 
Executive war against the bank. In 1811, the 
number of State banks was eighty-eight, with a 
capital of $42,610,601; in 1816, the number had 
risen to two hundred and forty-six, with a capital 
of $89,822,422. In 1830, the number was three 
hundred and twenty-nine, with a capital of $110,- 
192,268; in 1837, the number (branches included) 
was eight hundred and twenty-three, with a capital 
of $378,421,168, (Ex. Doc. 1836-7, no. 65, p. 208.) 
In the long period from the foundation of the Go- 
vernment to the beginning of the last administra- 
tion, the whole number cf banks created was less, 
in the proportion of 329 to 494, with capitals less, 
in the proportion of $110,192,268 to $268,228,900, 
than were created in the seven years of that admi- 
nistration. Nor is this a mere casual coincidence 
of facts. They belong to each other as cause and 
effect. That this augmentation of bank capital 
was oceasioned, or atleast accelerated, by the adver- 
sary action of the late President againsithe United 
States Bank, is a thing beyond dispnie. It was 
done professedly to supply the vacuum in the mo- 
ney matket anticipated to follow the death of that 
bank, It was urged as necessary to the svecess 
of the ‘late President’s policy. Rival institutions 
sprang up under the auspices of his “experiment,” 
in the expectation of advantage from the Govern- 
ment deposites, which were even begged asa party 
boon by minions of the administration. 

Not only do we know this to be so, looking 
back upon the past in the certainty of actual ex- 
perience, but the progress of events was distinctly 
foreseen at the time, and the result unerringly 
predicted by the great men who opposed the wild 
schemes of the late President. In the debates of 
that day, Mr. Webster said: ‘Under a pretence 
of a design to return to a currency which shall 
be all specie, we are likely to have a currency in 
which there shall be no specie at all. We are in 
danger of being overwhelmed with irredeemable 
paper, mere paper, representing, not gold and sil- 
ver; no, sir, representing nothing but broken pro- 
mises, bad faith, bankrupt corporations, cheated 
creditors and a ruined people.” Mr. Binney said: 
“The project of the Secretary of the Treasury 
astonishes me; it has astonished the country. * * 
It is the clearly avowed design to bring a second 
ume upon this land the curse of an unregulated, 
uncontrolled State bank paper enrrency. * * * 
If the project shall be successful, we are again to 
see the paper missiles shooting in every direction 
through the country, a derangement of all values, 
depreciated circulation, a suspension of specie pay- 
ments, then a further extension of the same detes- 
table paper, a still greater depreciation, with 
failares of traders and failures of banks in its 
train.” Mr. Anams said: “ Your President has 
usurped legislative power. He has laid his hands 
upon your treasure: he has seized it, and now 
wields it as a weapon of power to himself, and of 
plunder to bis partisans. * * * His chosen 
State banks are to be his depositories, and engines 
to restore a metallic currency. With what intuitive 
sazacity are the means adapted to the end! Sir, his 
State banks would hurl the nation—they are already 
hurling it—into universal bankruptcy. His hand 
must be stayed, or the nation is undone.” 

All these, and similar predictions, were scoffed 
at by the friends of the administration at the time, 
as panic speeches. How strikingly have they been 
verified by the event! 

That the administration is exclusively responsible 
for these disasters, I do not contend. Other causes 
may have contributed, and doubtless did, to the 
same end. But this I do say, that whatever ten- 
dency there may have been to improvident specu- 
lation, and to excessive creation of bank capital, 
was fostered and aggravated by the action of the 
administration. It fed and fanned the flame: it 
forced on that monstrous expansion, which has ter- 


minated in the present crash. Who can forget the 
late President’s self-satisfied addiction to his “ py. 
PERIMENT?” With what headlong rashness hp 
assumed ‘“ the responsibility” of the disastrous 
consequences, which he was warned would ensye 
upon 1? Or the blindfold recklessless of comin, 
events, under the influence of which, in his farewe 
address, he spoke of his ‘* humble efforts” to j, 
prove the currency of the United States? 

But the direct warfare of the administratioy 
against the bank was not the only particular in 
which it served to bring on the existing state of 
things. Iam well persuaded that the removal of 
the public deposites from the Atlantic States, where 
the muney had been collected, and where, in the 
course of trade, it belonged, and its transfer ty 
State banks in the West, to be there discounte; 
upon, was partly instrumental in producing the 
fever of speculation in public lands, which the late 
President thought it necessary to check by the 
Specie circular, and it was the unexampled demand 
for public lands which filled the Treasury with g 
surplus, for the revenue from customs alone has 
held an average of about twenty millions annual); 
for twenty years, and has not equalled the expendi. 
tures of the Government. 

The importations of gold by the direction of the 
Executive were also pernicious every way. Being 
forced importations, contrary to the current of trade, 
they increased our foreign debt, and so contribute) 
to raise exchange, and te depress our staples, So 
farfrom diminishing the paper circulation of the 
country, as it was fancied the operation would do, 
it increased the amount, by merely serving to e- 
large the basis of bank-issues, instead of taking 
their place. It contributed to alarm the capitalists 
of Great Britain, and to produce that panic action 
of the Bank of England, to which the President 
justly refers as one of the immediate causes of our 
commercial embarrassments. 

Another of the conspiring acts of the Admini- 
stration has been its loud ery against banks and 
bank paper; the clamor of its presses and its public 
men against merchants; their attempts to band the 
poor against the rich, and to strike down every form 
of the investments of property; their schemes for 
the overthrow of charters; all the radicalism and 
jacobinical projects of disorganization, which are 
so rife at this time, to the discouragement of that 
confidence between man and man, and that trust 
in the stability of business, which are the very 
life-blood of commercial prosperity. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Sir, I do not justify, in any respect, the conduct 
of the Bank of England in this affair. That com- 
pany had.a direct agency in producing the present 
crisis. England tempts us to buy, to incur a debt 
on the credit of our crop, and then all at once ab- 
ruptly cuts off that credit, and so strikes down the 
price of our staples to a degree which deprives us 
of our abgity to pay. This, admit, was iniqu- 
tous, if done with simister motives, and was unwise 
and impolitic in every point of view. The Baak 
ef England, it may be, in a moment of panic, ex 
ploded the bubble. But who blew up the bubble! 
Who caused that panic? 

The Bank of England saw the Executive of the 
United States embarked in a mad scheme to over- 
turn the credit system of this country, and to drive 
us back into a specie currency. To accomplis' 
this, the Executive was causing the indemnities (u’ 
the United States from France and Naples to be 
remitted in cash. Meanwhile the United Stales 
had passed a law, in prosecution of the same poilc), 
changing the relative value of gold and silvel. 
Previously, silver bearing a higher iegal value in 
the United States, relatively to gold, than it didin 
Great Britain, was the practical standard of value 
in this country; and the importation of it did not 
injuriously affect the money market of Englant, 
or the trade relations between England aad the 
United States. We had in fact, each a separa'e 
and distinct specie basis for our respective paper Cll’ 
culations; she gold and we silver. Our late la", 
changing the value of gold, reversed the old stait 
of things, and rendered the bank and busines 
paper of each country more indissolubly connected 
with that of the other than ever, and subject © 
precisely the same Auctuations. When, there!’ 
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RX. ne Bank of England saw all snete things, especi- |} overwhelming catastrophe.” The British Goveru- that the very same party, becoming sensible of its 
s he iy the crowning act of the Specie circular, and ment will smile at this. With all imaginable gra- error, came forward magnanimously, and itself 
rous ceived that its cash was rapidly flowing out for vity and simplicity the Message proceeds to say, proposed and carried through the act chartering 
nsue exportation to the United States, it very naturally that “The most material difference between the the second United States Bank. It was even a 
Ning ame alarmed for its own safety, and thereupon results in the two countries has only been, that, cabinet measure, introducea by the Secretary of 
wel! siopted, precipitately and inconsiderately, injudi- with us, there has also occurred an extensive de- the Treasury, carried twice by a decisive majority 
im. gious Measures of self-defence. |} rangement in the fiscal affairs of the Federal and of the democratic party, and finally approved by 
CONDITION OF OTHER COUNTRIES. State Governments, occasioned by the suspension Mr. Madison. Never did any set of public men 
tion Without dwelling upon these and other pertinent of specie payments by the banks.” As if he had make a more solemn recantation of a political 
roan sonsiderations, I proceed toa part of the Message said: here are two men equally sick, with only this error than they did, in abjuring their party hostility 
le of shich seems to me singularly inaccurate in its |] material difference, that one has scratched his fin- to a national bank. So much for the first con- 
lof gets and deductions. To escape the conclusion || ger, and the other is in a collapse of cholera. demnation. 
here ihat the existing evils are ascribable to the acts of OBJECTS FOR CONGRESS. The second experiment is still in the full tide of 
\ the be Government, the President proceeds to say Having thus endeavored, with what success the success. We have gone through its early stages, 
t to ihat “evils, similar to those suffered by ourselves, have || committee will judge, to shift from the shoulders of || in the multiplication of banks, the circulation of a 
ote wen experienced in Great Britain, on the conti- || the administration that “ responsibility” for exist- || depreciated and unequal State bank currency, the 
"the nent, and, indeed, throughout the commercial ing facts which the late President had assumed for suspension of specie payments, and the commer- 
late ord. ThisI confidently deny. I challenge any it in advance, and which it must now be content cial convulsions which surround us. What more 
the gentleman to produce proofs of the existence of to bear, the Message proceeds to designate the ob- is tocome I know not. But I de know that what 
es similar evils any where else in the world at the '| jects calling for our immediate attention, in these has been is no proof of the “popular will.” Quite 
tha resent time. words: the reverse. The refusal of the late President to 
has What are these evils? The President produces or a eS by law ae eee en ones — sign the bill rechartering the bank, like the removal 
all: . . > ‘ § seme 2p : LVS; es'gnate the funds ve . . . 
ally no specifications of facts out of Great Britain; and Seastagh endsodd vk aa teens. a crete the Doce of the deposites, was in defiance and violation of 
ndi- well he might not; for as the bug-bear of the day 1S || to meet promptly every demand upgn it; to prescribe the terms the popular will. The bill of recharter, passed 
fs “hank paper, paren not eee to suggest any cae te hon ghar ee are agama nao — > = oe by the representitives of the people in both Houses 
asian . 1 ce hing tre Wividuals e revenue thé as accrued, as de . — , , A . 
the excess of this on the continent o Europe, or among in withdrawing it from former depositories; and to devise and || Of Congress, was met by the veto of the Execu- 
e:ng the semi-barbarian communities ot Asia and adopt such further measures, within the constitutional compe- tive. The removal of the public deposites, disap- 
ade, Africa. The commerce of the world is, as it were, tency of Congress, as will be best calculated to revive the enter- proved in advance by beth Hous s, condemned 
uted agreat lake. The water, disturbed at one point, are oo. veifically pest scohs i vou pner- afterwards by vote in one, and in reality by both, 
S is gradually disturbed at ‘every pent. There can Rae eee ae : p ‘rpetrated, i ‘anily, W ‘gal au 
Fae —, oer . ceive, are in aid of the Government. Even the was perpetrated, arbitrarily, without legal autho- 
the not fail to be uneasiness in Kurope—nay, in the Seed to the public debtors is of the same de- rity, by him, with characteristic contempt of the 
| do, remotest India, when the vast commerce of the scr’ tion: for it is impossible for the merchants and pupular will as expressed by Congress In a 
) Gil United States is shaken to its foundations. I con- b e ’ il igen adios ie minite cali ei word, this ‘‘experiment,” instead of being any 
king Je to the President, for the sake of a fair view of || D2DKS 0 cota naan et oct eect ce ther, || expression of the popular will, w: 
5 cede ’ . their bonds and deposites; and to drive them expression of the popular will, was, in despite of 
ists the whole case, that recently, very recently, || Pay Meir Donds anc ceposiies; ale . ey ee Pt setae ae 
t Se, Z y) y ently, e Jeprive the Government of the whole debt it, forced upon the country by the wilfulness, the 
‘tion ere have been commercial embarrassments || }5'° Geptive the “over ree: eee bridled ps he persons larity, of 
t : ‘ Pears So ‘i : ia : unbridled passions, and the personal popularity, of 
as nparts of Europe and Asia. But these em Measures “to revive the enterprise and to promot meats Bs ’ 
de j s Asia. s - : : . : Andrew Jackson. 
Pour b a ts have b limited i the prosperity of the country,” are impliedly ad- ror wee 
our bafrassments have een imited im scope, and mitted as things to be considered by us; but no such pesiiles, the party in power is a party of person- 
1. comparatively trivial in amount, as every mer- caiaiaeion are specified or recommende a al coalitions, net a party of principles. The late 
a ciant in the United States knows; they have been ea es disappointment which the people President himself was distinguished, while in of- 
and the direct consequence of the derangement of our ee i eh nine ip oot. 91 fice, by a want of consistent identity of political 
ablic ion Leela teaniiieds thew bank aiieter ts _ || must experience when they came to see this, the aie as a 0 
Pes - oe eee ee ee President abruptly proceeds to discuss the various principles. In yieiding up the bank to his ven- 
t the fued; and they have not constituted a state of facts ‘ ply P it Seen of tan Te ee geance, in re-electing him, the people did not sub- 
form in any degree corresponding to that which || SAeRNs OF carrying om tha Suamess OF the Sreasdry, stantiate any thing exce sir devoti 
, hy degree sponding to that which now ex and incidentally the effects of each upon the com- stantiate any thing except their devotion to Gene- 
as its in the United States. ce of the aaa ‘ai ral Jackson. Least of all was it a decision against 
i Now, for Great Britain. What are the evils, Ble besins. by alleging that a desire existsamong || 4 ational bank. So far as the events of that day 
1 are ihe “similar evils,” existing there? Are the domes- the peo le of the United States to separate the fiscal constituted any precise issue, it was not against any 
that tic exchanges in England allin confusion? — Is the “ are of the Government from those of indivi- || B@@*, but only against tue bank. Gen. Jackson 
trast foreign exchange between her and us against her? argyle Whetl ge as repeatedly recommended a national bank in mes- 
Be: 7 ; ; duals or corporations. ether such a separation = i : 
very Doesshe owe us a commercial debt which she can not ; : ; i sages to Congress. 
. 4H h hs r is really dzsirable, whether it be practicable, and, : = 
pay? Have her banks universally, or any of them, . , eee met wie Hie lee aceite What fixedness there may be in this pretended 
suspended cast . 32 Are th id if so, how to be effected, ana what the thing really lar will saeidetwhin . na “3 
TS Cet See re mere any wide- | jis, I shall consider hereafter in connection with an- |j P°P™a@r & ill, remains to be proved. It depends 
aduct spread bankruptcies among her merchants? _ Is the ob a t of the Message , upon this: Whether men are patriots, and capab'e 
com- island flooded with a depreciated, unequal, irre- omer par : ae aah niet st eink of acting as such; or whether they will obstinately 
esent deemable paper currency?’ Has her treasury, in H ‘tl ae with the pro osition that “étto aul persist in error, for the sake of being consistently 
debt the space of six months, passed from redundancy to et tia s toe aay es voent, would be ty || Wrong. To those of the men of to-day, *vho think 
2 ab- insolvency? Not at all. None of these things || 4° 4 Pationa oh tant vet tba pas pm it well to plunge on in reckless desperation from 
n the h di seni It i “ disregard the popular will twice solemnly and une- a F ae 
ave occurred in Great Britain. It is a delusion ; ons ; ee folly to folly, regardless of the good of their coun- 
J imagine i quivocally expressed;” which will, he considers to ' 
es Us {0 imagine it. be “deliberately fixed.” try, rather than to retrace their steps into the right 
quis But, says the President, ‘a reference to the “Tr nearer og ay popular will so- path, I commend for study the conduct of the men 
Wise amount” of paper credit issues in Great Britain, oe = ee - aciienad Sadie Te hoe Sas whom they profess to revere as the ornaments of 
Bank during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, ‘will show ee 811: and a second time, in 1834, || the democratic faith, from the speech of one of 
te a augmentation of the paper currency there, as Tai a these two decrees of condemnation. whom on this very question—I mean William H. 
bble! much disproportioned to the real wants of trade, as q wail Conare 3 refused to renew the chart > Crawford—I quote the following: 
: ; i > ss relu: y arte : . 
in the United States.” I am constrained, with all a f ’ U © 1 States Bank. The “ popular “Sir, I had always thought that a corporation was an artifi- 
f the due respect to the President, to say, that such a of the first Unitec ales Denk t pop cial body, existing only in contemplation of la®; but if we can 
over: teferen ill h : h al It i will” chose to try the “experiment of State banks, believe the rantings of our democratic editors in these great 
\ ce will not show any such analogy. t is, ; ée . ” k? Ite 1 States, and the denunciations of our public declaimers, it exis's 
rive h How did the ‘‘experiment” wor ommencec 
dri owever,a remarkable fact, and gentlemen are ; itiplication of banks. Between under the form of every foul and hateful beast, bird, and creep- 
plist welcome to the benefit of it. that, during the last with a great multiplicati rt. ce ing thing. Itis a hydra; it isa cerberus; it is a gorgon; it is a 
s due fi : ' - . 1791 and 1811, twenty years, the period of the vulture; itisaviper. * * * Shall we soffer our imagina. 
to be Eni laa de iy Dali " the controversy IN || existence of the old bank, the number of banks tions to be alarmed, and our judgments to be influenced, by such 
\ nglan t i ne- ; : miserable stuff? * * ° hy should we, at this perilous an 
States ous-bank ocwein ae eet can had inereased from 11 to 88, and the amount of momentous crisis, abandon a welb-tvied syatams doulty, poshapin 
olicy friends y Ys ; capital from $8,935,000 to $42,610,601. Between in the detai}, but sound in its fundamental principles? Does 
— nends of the Bank of England and the friends of 1811 and 1816, five years, banks increased in the pride of opinion revolt at the idea o! acquiescing in the sye- 
silver. provincial banks, which has led to the multiplica- : 3 246 ‘" d, i leas fi tem of your political opponents? Come, and with me sacri- 
lue in tion of the latter. and has tempted the latter into number from 8&8 to 246, and, in capitals, from fice your pride and political resentments at the shrine of poli- 
did in ; ’ Ss temp . $42,610,691 to $89,822,422. (Ex. Doc. 1836-7, tical good. Let them be made a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
trors, somewhat analagous in nature, but nowise No. 65 . 908. The experiment marched on, with promotion of the public welfare, the savor of which will ascend 
value analagous in degree, to those committed by the 0., > P- 3 a te pare ‘ . to heaven, and be there recorded as an everlasting evidence of 
id no! banks in some of the different States of the suspension of specie payments, floods of paper your devotion to the happiness of your country.” 
sland, Union. trash, tender laws, relief laws, commercial revul- So much for the condemnation of a national 
d the But as for“ similar evils” in Great Britain, as || Sims, and all bat revolution, in its Wain, and || bank by the people. If it had twice been put down 
naraie [MI compared with the United States, there is no such || Wound up in 1816 with a new bank of thirty-five || by them, so by them it has twice been put up. 
erci thing. Commercial embarrassments have been |} ‘2 lieu of ten millions capital. as ae Can the President, when he speaks of “the po- 
e lav, chiefly in the American trade, and have reached Again. The bank of 1791 expired in 1811. || pular will, twice solemnly and unequivocally ex- 
| state MJ other departments of basiness only by the usual || Zhe question of renewal was a party question. || pressed,” mean to refer, 2s some have supposed, to 
sines [J sympathy of all the commercial operations of a The renewal) was opposcd by the democratic repub- || the re-election of General Jackson and the election 
pect’ MM great mart like London. Money is at this moment || lican party, and lost in the House by a majority of || of himself? I will not impute so poor an argu- 
ject OM drug there. And itis a most extraordinary pro- || D¢ vole, and in the Senate by the casting vote of |) ment to him. 
efor?, position to speak, as the President does, of there the Vice President. In three years, the circulating UTILITY OF A NATIONAL BANK. 
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medium was disordered, the finances deranged, 


havin ies “ ne ; 
ing been in both countries “ nearly the same |} 204 the public credit impaired to such an extent 


Next, the President proceeds to argue that a na- 
tional bank would not, and could not, have pre 
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vented the catastrophe which has occurred. Now, 
I will not undertake to say that the Bank of the 
United States could have prevented the effect, after 
the causes were allowed to exist and to operate; 
but it could have prevented the existence of the 
causes. No such enormous expansion of bank 
capitals, and with it all the sequence of evils al- 
leged by the President, would have existed, as 
I have shown, but for the measures of the adininis- 
tration, including the overthrow of the bank. 

The President thinks that the Bank of England 
has not saved that country from similar disasters, 
Is not the fact notoriously otherwise? Has it not 
stepped in to relieve and sust.in the merchants and 
the provincial banks? 

He thinks the late United States Bank did not, 
in fact, prevent similar embarrassments. This 
opinion assumes, what surely is not the fact, that 
exactly such a state of things liad place in the time 
of that bank. 

He contends that a bank created by the United 
States would be prone to over-issues, just as much 
as the banks of the States. This is a question of 
fact, which the fact disproves. We have had 
money-troubles at various times, differing in de- 
gree but the two great convulsions, overtopping 
all others, aud distinguished each by that most fatal 
symptom, a stoppage of specie payments by all the 
banks, have been during those two very brief pe- 
riods in our history, when the experiment of dis- 
pensing with a national bank has been undergoing 
trial. 





EXCHANGES. 

Mueh is urged in the Message on the subject of 
domestic exchanges, under special reference to the 
question of a national bank. The President de- 
nies that it is the duty of the Government of the 
United States to aid in or to regulate exchanges. 
Upon this point I shall have some other things to 
say in the sequel, in connection with another part 
of the Message. 

At the same moment almost that the Executive 
disclaims this as a duty of the Government, he 
admits the propriety of its being done by the United 
States incidentally, so far as its own fiscal epera- 
tions contribute. to that end. This admission gives 
up, it seems to me, the whole question, both of the 
constitutional power and of the official duty of the 
Government. I do not contend for a national 
bank, simply as the means of regulating exchanges. 
It would, I think, be the best fiscal agent the Trea- 
sury eould have; and, at the same time, it would 
incidentally be the best regulator of exchanges. 
The example of the late United States Bank proves 
it, We all know at how cheap arate, and how 
regularly, it performed the functions of an ex- 
change agent, Can private individuals do this? 
Can State banks do it? We see they have tried 
to do it, and have failed; and the notes of the 
United States Bank continue even yet, after the 
extinction of its charter, in circulation, as a cur- 
rency of more pervading equality of value than 
any others, 

But the Federal Government has express power, 
by the Constitution, to regulate commerce, and to 
provide a standard of currency andexchange. The 
same power is not given to the States. Does not 
this conclude the question of authority? The Pre- 
sident, indeed, suggests, that it is no more the pro- 
vince of the Government to aid people in the trans- 
fer of their funds, than in the transportation of their 
merchandise. Well, the Government, in virtue of 
its commerce power, does aid people in the trans- 
portation of their merchandise. It provides navi- 
gation laws, it constructs light-houses, it regulates 
pilotage, it improves harbors, it clears out rivers, 
as in the case of the Mississippi and the Red river. 
All these are aids of transpertation. Under the 
same power, it precludes the States from impeding 
the transportation of merchandise, by State mono- 
polies or otherwise. Whatdistinction in principle 
is there between these cases and exchanges, which 
are, equally with the other things spoken of, a me- 
dium or instrument of commerce? Nay, this ad- 
ministration, and the preceding one, have ex- 
pressly favored plans of Government aid to ex- 
changes, as in the case of the Treasury bank 
vecommended by the late President, in the “* hum- 
ble efforts” so pertinacionsly made by him te im- 
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prove the currency ; and, more recently, in the am- 
bitious aspirations of the Post Office Department. 

The President refers us to the way these things 
are done in Europe. I thank him for the illustra- 
tion. Exchanges, like many other operations co- 
vering the whole of Europe, are conducted in part 
by private houses, having correspondents in cach 
separate country. But, even there, each principal 
nation has a great chartered bank, which material- 
ly aids in the process of exchange. In addition to 
which, as fortunes accumulate by primogeniture, a 
rich banking-house lasts generation after genera- 
tion, and acquires a permanency and generality of 
credit which can not easily be attained by private 
houses in this country. But, with all this, i is not 
a System to be received asa model for us. First, 
exchanges are carried on at greater charge than 
they would be in this country with a national 
bank. Then, exchange, either on paper or on spe- 
cie, is to be paid more frequently than here, owing 
to the existence ofa separate coinage and currency 
ineach country. Noris this all. This question is but 
the particular under a general question. The travel- 
ler in Europe, in passingovera region of country no 
larger than the United States, must at every hun- 
dred miles exchanze one coin or credit for another, 
just as he must pass inspection or pay duty at nu- 
merous frontier custom-houses, have his passport 
changed or vised continually, and, it may be, make 
his way throngh the ranks of hostile armies. Is 
this a state of things to commend to the imitation of 
an American? Our Government is a federal union 
of States previously independent of one another. 
This union of States had for its primary objects to 
provide internal peace, and cembination of force 
in foreign war. Subsidiary to these are unity and 
uniformity of cnstom-houses and dnties, of mails, 
of domestic intercourse, (as evinced by the disuse 
of passports,) and of currency, coin, and exchanges, 
which, as I contend, are all one thing in principle. 
Our currency consists of Ist, metal, as the consti- 
tutional standard of value; 2d, bank notes, legal- 
ized p»per, received as a practical currency in lo- 
cal dealings by retail and cash; and, 3d, drafts or 
bills, either of Government, banks, or individuals, 
and either local or otherwise, the medium of con- 
tracts on time or distance. Now, the Constitution 
contemplates, and the interests of the people re- 
quire, equality and uniformity of our currency. In 
proportion as the currency is local only in its circu- 
lation, in proportion as it is of unequal value in 
differcnt parts of the country, in proportion as the 
citizen or the merchant is obstructed in this re- 
spect, in the same proportion is the spirit of the 
Constitution infringed. Wecan get along, as we 
do now, subject to the necessity of buying specie, 
or of exchanging bank notes half a dozen times, in 
travelling over as many States. We could get 
along, with different coins, with local banks, with 
cnstom-houses on the frontier of each State, and 
bands of custom-house inspectors, with jealous 
passports to be vised at every change of stage, as 
they do in Europe; and with distinct sovereignties and 
consequent wars, which belorg to the same catezory 
of facts. But is it wise or well to get on thus? 
What is it, but simply the old question, Umton or 
not? . 

THE BANK CONTROVERSY. 

The President refers to the controversy on the 
subject of a national bank, which exists out of 
doors, and the supposed opinion of a majority of 
the nation, as bearing on the merits of the ques- 
tion. I can not admit this. If it were a free, 
spontaneous controversy—a controversy unbiassed 
by the Executive—it might be entitled to conside- 
ration. Who made this controversy? Who got it 
up? Did the bank? Surely not. It was in no 
respect for the interest of the bank to become in 
conflict with the Executive, or to be the subject of 
party contention. It isa controversy which the 
late President drove the country into; a political 
device; an engine of party in the hands of the ad- 
ministration, It is easy for the administration, 
possessed of its vast power and patronage, to cre- 
ate a eontroversy onany point. Is it fair then, to 
cite the existence of a controversy, so got up, as 
evincing the justness of the controversy? Con- 


gréss passed Mr. Clay’s land bill, which would have 
prevenied an accumulation of surplus revenue, 
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and many consequent evils; and the bill was met 
with the late President’s veto. So Congress re: 
chartered the bank; and he vetoed the bill. Cop. 
gress refused to remove the depousites; and he dia 
it, by a hizh-handed stretch of arbitrary power, The 
Senate refused to entertain a bi!! requiring specie jn 
payment for public lands; he exacted it by the 
Specie circular. Congress rescinded the circular. 
and he suppressed the rescinding bill. In fact, the 
peopie, and Congress representing them, have had 
all these political agitations forced upon them, |ike 
the convulsions of the. money market, by the ma- 
neuvres and the violence of the administration 
Gentlemen have asked us in this House, whethe; 
we are ready to meet them on the issue of bank or 
no bank. I reply, give mea fair field, and I am 
ready to meet such an issue. But what is to bo 
expected, on this, or any other question, when ql 
the power and popularity of the hero of New 
Orleans, all the rabid fury of the party presses, ai 
the influence of the paid agents of Government 
all the army of office holders scattered over the 
cvuntry, are employed to lash the passions of the 
people into frenzy, and to mystify, delude, ang 
alarm the public mind, by heaping every epithet of 
odium and of ribaldry on the head of the bank? 
And shall the President now appeal to the dispute 
itself as any evidence of the true sentiments of the 
people? 


THE PRESIDENT’S PLEDGES. 


Sir, in conclusion of this part of the Message, 
the President alludes to the pledges he gave, previous 
to his election, in reference to this subject. He 
is pledged: I see and lament the fact. It is a mis. 
fortune, I think, as well to the country as to him. 
self. There isa mistaken idea prevailing, as to 
the non-committalism, so called, of the President. [| 
think his opinions, on topics of public controversy, 
have been as distinctly avowed as those of other 
statesmen. Nay, I think that, in various ways, he 
has committed himself more absolutely upon party 
questions, than was wise. Per aps he was impel- 
led to this by the language of his opponents He 
gave pledges in his reply to the North Carolina 
Committee, in his letter to Mr. Williams, in his 
Inaugural Address. Doubtless, also, he is yet more 
deeply pledged to the late President, and to those 
who surrounded that personage here; as may be 
inferred from the very significant letters of Gene- 
ral Jackson, lately published in the Globe, 


Other Presidehts, also, have come into office, 
whose opinions were sufficiently known, at least, 
by their acts, writings, or speeches, ‘The late 
President, like his suecessor, gave formal pledges 
on many points, such as non-re-election, repudia- 
tion of party influences, purity of elections, non- 
interference with Congress, retrenchment and 
economy, and reform of public abuses; and his 
administration of public affairs was a standing vio- 
lation of every one of these pledges, on the faith of 
which he was made Crief Magistrate. I should 
be sorry tosee Mr. Van Buren thus f@ise to all 
engagements. But, if General Jackson, after 
pledging himself to do so many things which were 
right, forfeited his pledges by going over in each 
respect to the worse alternative, it would seem that 
Mr. Van Buren, having pledged himself to do cer- 
tain things which are wrong, might, with wiser in- 
consistency, change for the better; in doing which, 
he would but follow the example of Jefferson and 
Madison, who, while in office themselves, adopted 
some of the very measures, which, in the time of 
Washington and Adams, they were the loudest to 
condemn. Indeed, men rise to supreme power, 
not unfrequenily, by the help of professions, hon- 
estly made, which further experience teaches them 
are impracticable. Nay, parties occasionally ase 
up their own professions, just as troops do their 
ammunition, by the very process of victory. For 
Mr. Van Buren to sign a bill chartering a national 
bank would not be a greater change of opinion or 
policy, than it was for Mr. Madison to do the 
same thing. And the time may yet come when 
he, like Mr. Madison, shall perceive it to be the 
dictate of honor and of patriotism to sacrifice his 
prepossessions in this matter on the altar of his 
country’s good. I will not contend, nor will I 
admit, as the arguments of many of his partisans 
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point would seem to imply, that he is or 
nsensible to such exalted considerations. 
THE PET BANKS. 

Upon the next leading topic of the Message, the 
value of the State banks as fiscal agents of the 
feleral Government, I have very little to say. 
The President admits that they have failed to dis- 
charge the duties expected of them. General 
Jackson has denounced them in the harshest terms. 
jyis a family quarrel, in which I will not iaterfere. 
jnever anticipated that the pet-bank system would 
geceed; and I have no disposition to triumph over 
i, now that it has had its trial and been condemn- 
ad. There is one thing, however, conected with 
the subject which deserves explanation, especially 
as it bears directly on the bill now before the com- 
mittee. 

Allusion is made in the Message, much has 
been imputed out of doors, to an alleged unfavora- 
ple operation of the deposite act upon the interests 
of the deposite banks. Now, I have nothing to 
say in favor of the mode in which the Secretary of 
the Treasury executed that law. But it seems to 
me very Strange for those banks, or the adminis- 
tration which adopted them as public depositories, 
tocomplain of Congress for calling on them to pay 
over the deposites into the hands of the States. 
The argument would amount to this: the deposite 
banks are good and safe depositories, so long as 
they are never called upon to pay over; but when 
that is done, they must fail. Besides, whatever 
responsibility belongs to the passage of that law, 
attaches equally to the administration and the op- 
ysition. In the Senate, as the journal shows, 
al but siz of the friends of the administration voted 
for it. In the House, it was amendec, on motion 
of Mr. Anthony, of Pennsylvania, a friend of the 
President, so as to render it acceptable to the 
latter; and it was confidently said here at the 
ime, and I have never seen it denied, that the 
amendment he offered was prepared by the Attor- 
ney General; and when so amended, the bill 
received the votes of nearly two-thirds of the friends 
of the administvation in the late House. Nay, 
such a measure had once been expressly recom- 
mended to Congress by the Executive. It is too 
late, now, to seek to impute the sole responsibility 
of that law to the opposition. 


DIVORCE OF BANK AND STATE. 

Entertaining these views, then, that the establishment of a 
national bank ts out of the question, and that the connection of 
the Government with the State banks has proved “ unsatisfac- 
tory’—for with this gentle term does he dismiss them—the 
President proceeds to recommend the repudiation of all banks 
as fiscal agents of the Government, and the disuse of bank 
paper in the dealings of the Treasury. To the latter point I 
shall refer in the sequel; and I will now consider the former, 
they being perfectly distinct questions. 


The repudiation of banks as fiscal agents of the United 
States—this is the new scheme, the “untried expedient,”’ the 
fresh humbug, to be imposed upon the people, under cover 
of the ery: divorce of Bank and State. This phrase is some- 
what ambiguous It may have different meanings. In the 
true and legitimate sense of the words, I am for a divorce of 
Bink and State; and I should rejoice to be able to believe that 
the administration was sincerely for it. I abhor that close 
association, that marriage of Bank and State, which charac- 
terized the system of the late deposite banks, those pets of the 
Government; banks, some of them confessedly the mere tools 
of the administration; banks, earning the use of the deposites, 
like the Seventh Ward Bank in New York, by watking on 
their knees to a despotic Executive. To preventthis maitiage, 
has ever been a favorite object of the whig party throughout 
the country, North, South and West. To effect this always has 
wen, and I solemnly believe is at this hour, if not the favorite 
purpose of the administration, at any rate the sure tendency of 
iis measures. 


Sir, this is no new question. Do we forget that the late Pre- 
tident deliberately proposed to Congress the establishment of a 
national bank founded onthe funds of the Treasury, and con- 
ducted by the Government?) Do we forget that the unpardona- 
ble sin of the la e United States Bank was its independence of 
the Governmeni—the refusal of that bank to be married to the 
administration? This, from beginning to end, was the point of 
that controversy. Do we forget that afterwards, at a later pe- 
riod, when the regulation of the public deposites was under dis- 
cussion at the second session of the Twenty-third Congress, the 
frends of the administration, to a man, voted and spoke against 
this very proposition ofa divorce of Bank and State, then made 
by Mr. Gordon, of Virginia? Nay, that they refused even to 
consider the subject, when Mr. Robertson moved a reference 
for inquiry concerning it? And now this, the desperate heresy 
of 1836, is the orthodox doctrine of 1837. repeat lam opposed 
tothe unicn of Bank and State; I am in favor of the separation 
of Bank and State, if these words have any meaning which I 
can comprehend. Iwould have the Government deal with citi- 
sens do ng business under the style and firm of abank, as with 
other citizens—employ them, on proper terms, so long as they 
are honest and true—otherwise, not. I would have the Govern- 
ment do with its deposites just as I do with mine—selecting a 
suitable depository, and each contracting fairly with the other 
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The President infers the inexpediency of employing banks as 
fiscal agents of the Government, from the fact of the existing 
embarrassments of the banks, and the inconvenience it occa- 
sions the Government. But do individuals never fail to pay? 
The argumentassumes this. The case of war is supposed, and 
the difficulties we should encounter at such a time, under the 
present state of things. The supposition ts not a fortunate one. 
Icis in time of war that aresort to bankers becomes more eape- 
cially serviceable, not to say necessary, to all Governments, as 
the President seemsto admit in another part of the Message. 
Besides, are not individuals just as much subject to pecuniary 
involvements in time of war as corporations? It is not three 
years since the present Secretary of the Treasury put forth an 
elaborate piper, mainraining, and successfully, too, that banks 
ARE, AND ALWAYS HAVE BEEN, the safest and most trustworthy 
agents or depositories of the Government. 

PRACTICE OF OTHER NATIONS. 

Nor is the Message very happy in its reference to the prac- 
tice of other nations in this respect. Ours is the only one, ex 
cept some of the hard money military despotisms of Asia and 
A‘rica, which ever has a surplus treasure. In most of the 
countries of Christendom, the revenue is anticipated, and is 
mortgaged to the bankers, (that is, banks,) by whom the means 
of daily expenditure are advanced to the Government. A do- 
cument has been placed on our table, purporting to come from 
the Treasury, and undertaking to show how the public revenue 
is collected and kept in England and Fiance. This paper is a 
sufficiently amusing one, if it is designed to support the recom- 
mendations of the Message. It disposes of France with an “it 
is believed ;” and I will not stop to argue that. lt is more spe- 
cific in regard to England. After sundry learned citations of 
old black-letter laws of the Edwards, which recognise the exist- 
ence of receivers general, the obyivus design of which is to 
prepare the way for certain snug new offices for the benefit of 
the faithful, the document brings us at last to the plain En. 
glish of the whole matter, which is, that, in Great Britain, the 
revenue is collected, kept, and disbureed by and through the 
Bank of Encland, and in Bank of England notes, under regula- 
tions of proper accountability of the bank to the Exchequer, 
and (which is quite as material, since the Government is al 
ways in debt) corresponding accountability of the Exchequer 
to the bank; fer, in England, the Government and the bank 
both endeavor to consult the welfare of each other, and of their 
common country. No such preposterous folly ever entered 
into the head of the English Government as to get up a crusade 
against the industry, capital, and commerce of the nation itself. 
And if it were worth while to go into the usages of other nations, 
IT could show that all of them, from France, the most enlighit- 
ened, to Turkey, the least, entertain much closer association 
with banks (or bankers, which is the same thing) than I desire 
to sce practised in the United S:ates. 

USE OF GOVERNMENT DEPOSITES. 

The President proceeds to dwell on the idea that the public 
deposites are injurious to the banks themselves, and, through 
them, to the community at large. It is curious to observe that 
the facts upon which he relies to prove this are the train of 
evils brought on the country by General Jackson’s “ humble 
efforts’? to reform the currency. Indeed, the President very 
candidly declares that the ev Is he refers to were “strikingly 
exhibited during the operation of the late deposite system.” 
They were so. But did they exist while the deposites were if 
the custody of the United States Bank? Never. They are the 
fruits of the “experiment.’”? Now, I will not concede that the 
value of banks as the fiscal agents of the Treasury, or the pro- 
per disposition of the deposites, or the expediency of allowing 
them to be discounted on by the banks, or any thing else, is 
conclud 4d by that “experiment,” except it be the incompetency 
of the administration to conduct the affiirs ef the Government. 

I wish to have the Government deposites so placed as to 
preclude the existence of those evils of Executive favoritism 
competition for th deposites, and competing issues for profit, 
which the President justly reprobates; an the plain and ob- 
vious remedy is to establish a well-organized United States 
Bank. 

If the use of the Government depusites by the banks were 
an evil, it would be no reason for discarding the banks. The 
alternative is a very simpleone. You would only have to place 
the public fun'sin bank as a special deposite for safe-keep- 
ing. But the idea of locking up the treasures of the Govern- 
ment in strong boxes, and keeping so many millions an idle 
dead capital, is absurd. The bore suggestion of the idea is 
another example of the facility with which the party now can 
veer about on every question. Itis nota year since General 
Jackson, in his last annual Message, speaking of the evils of 
a large revenue. said: “To retain it in the Treasury, unem- 
ployed in any way, is impracticable. Itis, besides, agvinet the 
genius of our free institutions to lock up in vaults the trea- 
sure of the nation.” And yet this is the very thing which the 
administration now prepose to do—that is, “to lock up in 
vaults the treasure of the nation.” The funds in the Treasu- 
ry, during the interval between their receipt and their cisburse- 
ment, are the money of the nation, and should be se kept and 
managed as to be useful to the nation. We tax the people 
for the necessary service of the country. Why avgmentthat 
tax, by converting the procecds into a permanent dead capital? 
This would be nothing better than the hoarding system of the 
Barbary States. 

UTILITY OF CREDIT. 

But, while the President objects to the use of the public de- 
posites as a fund for bank discounts, and would thus re- 
nounceone of the clear principles of the credit system, he can 
not venture to dispute the value of the sysem itself. He admits it 
in the strongest language. He could not do otherwise. It‘is 
the distincuishing feature of civilization and of borbarism. of 
liberty and of despotism, of simple governments, like the mili- 
tary monaichies of the Mast, and mixed or republican ones, 
like those of Christendom. 

Doubtlecs, there are fluctuations incident to the credit sys- 
tem. They belong to business as such; and they are exten- 
sivein proportion as that is exiensive. It may be pushed to 
excess, lite every thing else. But to condemn the valuable 
use, because of the incidental abuse, would be very poor wis- 
dom. Banks are to money dealings what shops are to ceal- 
ings in merchand'se. To put down shops, orto put down 
banks, because of fluctnations of trade, vruu!d indicate the 
ram? good sense as to prohibit meamboats because of occasion- 
al explosions. 1 have read abook, which scrapes together all 
possible evil that ever was done by,or happened to, or was 
said of, banks; and this book is thrust into every body’s hands 
as a treatise on banking. As well might you make a collec- 
tion of all the shipwrecks and other disasters of the sea, and 
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present it as a view of maritime commerce. Imperfection 
belongs to every thing human; and he is but a shallow rea- 
soner, who looks Only to the evils, regardless of the advanta- 
ges, of any of the uselul arts and Inventions of civilized society. 

This great country exists, in all its prosperity, by the combi- 
natiou of character with credit. By ihe application of credit, 
were the military means of securing our indepeadence obtain- 
ed; by it were the territorial resources of the country developed; 
our mines, agr culture, commerte, manutactures, our public 
Improvements, all bear testimeny to the value of credit. 

Looking to the case of tndividuals, credit 1s the means by 
which the poor but industrious compete with the rich, and 
without which, all the business of the country would go into the 
hands of mere capitalists. : 

The Government deposites in bank are justas much a proper 
and useful basis of commercial credits as the deposites of indi- 
viduals: and for the same reasons, since it would be the extreme 
of wasteful profusion to hoard up, and keep unproductive, the 
cash capital, either of individuals or of the Government. 

The releace of the precious metals trom hoards, and so far as 
way be from circulation—the employment of paper and credit 
in their stead—in a word, the credit system, which Great Britaig 
and the United Sta'es have practised so much more than other 
countries, is one of the Instruments of their superior commer- 
cial and general prosperity. Enterprising and cultivated men; 
free institutions to foster enterprise; credit to supply the capital 
it needs, and ample territorial resources to act upon; such are 
the elements of the pre-eminent rapidity of growth and aewal 
greatness of the United States. 


SUB-TREASURIES. 

Admitting, upon such facts, which the President per force 
does, the utility of the credit system, what then is the applica- 
tion he makes of 17 Is it not singular that he steps at once from 
a stutement of the value of the credit system, tothe development 
of a new policy of administration directly adverse to the pre- 
nvisest 

Herctofore, the public treasure has not been in the very hands 
of the Treasurer of the United States, or of any deputy of his. It 
has been deposited in bank, to be drawn out only by warrants, 
countersigned, registered and recorded, and so guarded as to 
render the aciual money wholly inaccessible to the immedi- 
ate agents ofthe Treasury. To avoid the evils of bank cennec- 
tions, the President recommends that this public money, instead 
of being kept on deposite in bank, shall, FOR GREATER SAFETY, 
be kept in the pockets, chests, or vaults o! collectors, receivers. 
general, sub treasurers, or some other denomination of agents of 
the Treasury. {JSuch, in plain terms, is the scheme 

COMPARATIVE SAFETY. 

If the clerks ofa rich meichant, or other person using @ great 
deal of money, Were to make a similar proposal to their em- 
ployer, that is, a proposal that large sums of cash of his on hand 
should be kept in their pockets or chests, instead of being depo- 
sited in bank, he would have good reason to suspect their honesty; 
but if the employer himsel! were to propose the plan to his 
clerks, and propose it as a plan of peculiar safety, they would 
be sure he had lost his senses. 

But, demands the President, are bank vaults any stronger than 
Treasury vaults?’ Are bank agents any honester than Tieasury 
agents? 

I reply, Ist. Individuals may arsconp with the public money 
in their pockets. but a bank corporation can not. Non est in- 
venius isa pretty frequent entry on the books of the Treasur 
Department against the names of individuals entrusted wit 
public money; but Lnever heard of such an entry against the 
name of a deposite bank. 

2d. There is great difference between the case of money 
passing atonce through the aids of a man, and that of money 
kept for an indefinile period in his aciual custody, especially 
when there is a stream of it continually coming in; and he can 
pry over out of the new receipts, so as to conceal for a long 
time a past defalcation. 

2d. A depositor is not dependent en the strength of a bank 
vault, or the honesty of bank efficers. He has the bank, that is, 
the stockholders, for security. If the bank vault is robbed, or 
the bank officers commita iraud, the depositor does not bear 
the loas; the bank bearsit. But if the Government vaulis be 
robbed, or its agents embezzle the money entrusted to them, the 
deposite is gone, it is absolutely jostto the Government. When 
the Government deposites in bank, it has all the security of 
moral honesty, strong vaults and penal bonds or jaws, (for 
bank officers are uevally under bond and are indictable for 
malfeasance,) which it poesibly can have with Sub-Treasuries; 
and it has the additional, and much greater security, of the 
stock and stockholders of the deposite banks. 

4th. There is greater supervision in banks, with directors and 
stockholders always onthe spot, vigilant over their persenal in- 
terest, and having careful arrangements of inspection; nene of 
which things could by any poesibility be, to the same degree, 
attainable in the Sub-Treasury scheme. 

Sth. Finally, specific facts are full of evidence to corroborate 
these views. It appears by adocument recently sent in from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, (Ex. Doe. no. 24,) thatthe Go- 
vernment sustained no loss by the use ofeither of the two @ni- 
ted States Banks as fiscal agents; none by any of the State 
banks until ISI6. Since that time, there have been some losses 
by means of State banks. But, in another document, emanaung 
from the same Secretary of the Treasury, being the report to 

which I have already referred, on the system of keeping the 
public money, presented to Congress in \831, (Ex. Dec. 1831-5, 
no 2°,) I find the following conclusive statement in regard to 
tosses inflicted on the Government by banks: 

“Itisasingu’ar fact, in praise of this description of publie 
debtors, the selected banks, that there is not now due on depo- 
sites, from the whole of them which have ever stopped pay- 
ment, from the establishment of the Constithtion to the present 
momeat,ia sum much beyond what is now due to the United 
States {rom one mercantile firm that stopped payment in 1825, 
or 182+, and of whom [which] ample security was required, and 
supposed to be taken, under the responsibility of anoath. If 
we incinde the whole present dues to the Government from dis- 
credited banks, at al) times and of all kinde, whether as deposi- 
tories or not, and embrace even counterfeit bills, and every 
other species of unavailab‘e funds in the Treasury, they will 
not exceed what is due from two such firms.” — 

How, in the face of such facts, can the administration have 
the face to talk of the superior safety of individuals ever banks. 
as depositories of the public money? 


DEFAULTERS. 


But this, being a moral, as well as @ politica), question, a 
question of pecuniary trust, may be illustrated wher facta. 
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There is astatute,of long standing, which requires that all 
balances due the Treasury from its agents, and remawing un- 
settled for three years, shail be reported to Congress annually. 

Looking into the latest of these documents, I find, in tue Exe- 
cutive Document, 1836-7, No. 22, a list of defaulting paymas- 
tera, contractors, and Indian agents, reporied by the Second 
Auditor. No. 27, from the Third Auditor, gives one hundred 
pages of defaulters in army concerns of all sorta, with such 
edifying entries after their names as De sperale, Non est in- 
ventue, Nulla bona, in great abundance No 37 centains 
thirty-seven pages of navy defaulters, with similar annetauons 
affixed w their names. No. 131 givesa list of defaulting cus 
tom-houses. Mo. 144 exhibits the “private concerns’’—ss these 
things would be cailed if attempted to be brought before acom- 
raittee of mvestigation— of the land office receivers. Ii you en- 
tertain a doubt as to the truth of the statements made in the pas- 
sage quoted from the report of 1854, examine these documents. 

But further. Tuere is a document on file, showing how this 
individual responsibility works in the Post Office Department, 
whieh professes to be so fully competent to the present ext- 
gency. Itis Executive Document, 1536-7, No. 155, exlubuing 
the balances over-due to that Department. It does not tnclude 
those which are considered absolutely desperate. Nevertie- 
len «, you will find that, in the last eight years of the statement 
there were upwards of 1,600 defaulting deputy postmasters, 
whi h, suppesing the average number at any given day of that 
pers to be 10,000, is nearly one sizth part of the whole per- 
sonne! of the Department 

luonot know what sumsthe Government has lost by its 
debtors, strictly speaking; that is, individuals owing It money, 
Without standing in any relation of special trust to the Treasury. 
Judging from the apecimens of such cases, referred to by the 
Becretary in the report of 1834, the ammount must be very large; 
and vet moat of these debtors were bound to the Governinent in 
bonds with sureties, the mode in which it is supposed the tidelity 
ol the new agents ofthe Treasury is to be secured. 

Again: This question, in many of its relations, is a mere 
question ofinsolvency. Which are most likely to be defaulters 
to the Government, individuals or bank corperations!? That is, 
which is most liable to insolvency? Now, itis difficult to , ¢kon 
the number and amount of the cases of individual insolvcicies 
in the United States. There are no means of accurate judgment 
on this point, within my reach. There is on file, however, one 
very significant document, appertaining to the city of Wash- 
ington, if that may be taken as any criterion. By the Executive 
Document, 1836-7, No. 24, it appears there were 2,001 commit- 
ments for debt in this city during the two preceding years Tow 
many cases of insolvency were there without comm tinent? 
Doubtless many. Now, compare this evidence of the frequency 
of individual insolvencies in the United States with the instan- 
cea of bank inaolyencies, which, as we all knew, are relativelyf 
so rare as to bea sort of portent in the commercial world. By 
bank insolrenc’es. Tmeanactual insolvenci not mere sue- 
pension of apecie payments. But, if that were taken into the 
view, it would not weaken the force of the argument as to the 
greater comparative frequency of individual insolvencies; for, if 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks Is inse vency, 
then the same suspension by the whole community is insolvency 
on their part; and the re/ation will continne the same. Besides, 
no deduction prejudicial to the general solveucy, the solrent 
capacity, either of banks er of individuals, isto be drawn from 
the occurrence of this all-pervading calamity, brought on the 
country by the mal-con:tuct of the administration 

PINANCIAL OPERATIONS 

"he Message anticipates facility in the transfer of publie 
money under the new system. It may be so. If it were, it 
would be a very subordinate consideration, being a mere ques- 
tion of Government convenience. But T doubt the faet of 
facility, upon the premises assumed by the Message. Wither 
the Government will be subject to the continual transpor ation 
of apecie to and fro under a eonvoy of a body of Grooos—a 
conducta, as it ie called in some of those half-barbarous com- 
raunitics, in which IT myself have seen Government thus 
clurmeily carrying on the domes/ie exchanges of the country; 
which would be the pure. simple, hard-money way of deing 
the thing, and the proper accompaniment of the specie- 
eurrency and hoarding system; and which would b» per- 
petually unsettling privaie business, by forcing specie in one 
direction or another. ¢ mntivary to the current of exchances: or, 
which is more likely to be the fimale of the administration 
scheme, the new agents of the Treasury would draw and 
redraw upon each other, and become a vast organization of 
exchange-bre ers, overshadowing all the business of the coun- 
try; in other words,a mammoth Treasury bank. 

The President refers to the report of the Secretary of the 
Preasury, for details of the practical working of this plan, 
under the experiment of it, which we have had for the lest four 
moaths. The administration has deat in this matter of Sub 
Treasuries, as it did in that of the deposite banks; it first 
establishes a system by Treasury edict, and then calls on a 
supple Congress to ratify the elict. For, an administration 
which is perpetually discleiming power, but always usurping 
it, this course isin true keeping. But there is little in the facts 
themselves of which the administration can boast itself. The 
business of the Treasury hos been condu ted, during the sum- 
mer, by means of dishonored drafts—diafts dishonored and 
protested in the first place, and then sold to the brokers and 
note-shavera, anil so put in circulation as act rrency. Is not 
this a beautiful illustration ef the GOLDEN age so long promised 
us by the juggle-masters of the administration? Nor, it would 
@eem, is this the device of an accidental necessity raerely, 
adopied by the Treasury. in defmult of anv better lecval means; 
for now, with Conzress here sseembled. realy to receive, and 
Perhaps to sanction by liw, whatever the administration may 
eecommeni, it is mn affectionate companionship with this very 
thing, inconvertible Treasury paper, issued for sale on the 

tock-exchange, that we are desired to usher into lega! being 
the n°w financial system of the Government ! 

In this part of the Message I remark several ine:dental 
suggestions, which seem tome singularly fallacious. For in- 
mance, to show the fiscal safety of the new scheme, the Presi- 
dent assumes a constant balance in the Treasury of on'y five 
millions, and says that this, averaged among all the Tr asury 
agents, will be a small sumtoeach. To which it is o vious 
to reply. that no such average ever did or can exist 1) fact. 
Phare will be a collector at one port in the custody of m thons; 
one at another. who seldem sees hun 'reds. Not only is the 
average A BUpPOsitious one, but se tikewiee is the security 
These Treasury agents are not each jointty and severally 
bound for each other. If they were, there might be ferce 
in the suggestion. Furthermore; the average balance he as- 
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it has notoriously been much larger, rising to tweaty, thirty, 
and even forty millions. 

Another fallacy. The Message argues in tavor of the safety 
of Sub-Treasuries, from the assumed smallness of sums on 
hand. In the same breath, it continually argues against bank 
depositories from the assumed largeness of the sums on hand 
This is not just reasoning. In comparing the two methods, 
the same premises of factshould be assuined for each; if small, 
equally safe and harmless in banks, if large, equally dangerous 
and unsafe in Sub-Treasuries. 

THE POST OFFICE. 

it is assumed in the Message, and such is the report of the 
Postmaster General, that the new system harmonizes fully with 
the existing organization of the Post Office, which professes to 
have conducted its business, during the summer, wholly in 
“the legal currency of the United States,” as it is called. If 
the President affixes to the expression “legal currency,” the 
meaning 1 do,se as to embrace in it paper credits—paper of 
banks, private individuals and public agents—as well as gold 
and silver, which are the constitutional stundard of vulue, 
but in no sense the exclusive “legal currency of the United 
States’’—then doubtless he is correctly informed as to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the affairs of the Post Office Department. 
But if, by a “legal currency,” he means gold and silver, then I 
take leave to question the faet. It does not correspond with 
my own observation. And the committee is aware how dis- 
tinctly and circumstantially the fact has been denied by one of 
the principal administration journals of the S:ate of Virginia. 
Add to which the consideration, that the payments made to the 
Post Office consist of small sums in each individual case; which 
fact distinguishes its dealings from those of any other branch 
of the Government. 

PATRONAGE. 

In considering whether the Executive is to gain or. to lose 
patronage by the new system, the President discusses the ques- 
Liou mahily on the premises furnished him by the late vicious 
deposite bank system. He unfolds the political favor tism, the 
underhand influences; the deep and wide ramifications of secret 
power, which characterized that alliance between the Treasury 
and the selected State banks. T accept his testimony on this 
point. Itis just what the opposition have always alleged, and 
which used to be as constantly denied by the administration and 
its friends. Doubtless the President understands the true facts 
of the case. Iconcede his premises, but I deny bis conclusion. 
The late deposite bank system is not the alternaiive. If it 
were, the question might not be so easy to solve, which were 
the best course to pursue. I wish, as I have said before, to 
divorce the Government from the State banks. The marriage 
was pernicious to both. But I de not wish them to be enemies, 
each of the other. Give to them proper business relations. 
Let it not be a connection ef power and patronage on one side, 
and of wretehed dependence on the other. Compare sucha 
state of things with the Sub-Treasury scheme, and you have a 
ready answer to the arguments of the Message. 

Build up this Sub-Treasury system, and you raise over the 
head of all the money affairs of the country a mighty money- 
monster, banking—not like the United States Bank, ona caj/i- 
tal of thirty-five millions only, equal to about two millions 
per annum—but on the sum of thirty millions per annum, 
that is, on the whole revenue, and all the pecuniary dealings of 
the United States, and on a capital incalculable, that is, all tke 
resources @f the United ®tates. Would not such a mass of 
money, so held by the agents ef the Treasury, be a greater en- 
gine of indirect power? It would be the last infatuation, either 
of blind servility to party, or of se!f-stultifying one-sideduess of 
view, not to discern the vast accumulation of power which 
this plan would throw into the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment 

The President does not advert to the facilities of peculation 
which this plan involves, and the attractions it will offer to the 
avidity of the thousinds of adventurers and pretenders to 
Executive favor, with which all communiiies abound. 

Nor does he do justice to the ability of the agents of the 
Treasury to exert their influence and to apply the public 
funds, to purposes of political corruption. The administration 
seems to be blessed with a most unsophisticated purity, a single- 
minded simplicity of heart, ia regard to the evil doings of the 
world, which is particularly remarkable, considering all it has 
gone through, 

Nor does he disclose the multitude of new agents of deposite, 
transfer, and supervision, which the scheme will require. His 
argument supposed that the requisi‘e agents will be few, and 
the cost of them small. To say nevhing of the costliness of 
pecu/ations, I think I can see, in the documents emanatin 
from the Treasury Department, the germs of not a few, sell 
those not uncostly, new offices. Such is the paper which so 
carefully collates the old English statutes about receivers- 
general. Such, also, is the sly allusion in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to anold paper of Mr. Hamilton, in 
which—prior to the establishment of the United States Bank. 
and asa means *f aiding the Treasury under the imperfect and 
experimental state of things which existed in 1790—such re- 
ceivers-general or supervisory agents of the Treasury are 
spoken of. It is curious to see this administration, which af- 
fects such holy horror of the principles of Mr. Hamilton, recur 
to him on oceasioa, as authority fer the institution of new 
offices. 

Something has been said as te the mode in which the affairs 
of the Treasury are conducted in France. It is certainly true 
that the French Government employs a greater number of 
individual! agents, in the collection and custody of its revenue, 
thin wedo. Such is, and long has heen, the fixed policy of 
the French Government—to associate around itself a vast com- 
bination of persons, dependent upon it, as employes in its mili- 
tary or civil service, by and through whom to maintain its 
power. It is a system of administration, also, greatly cen- 
tralized in all respects, and emphatically described by the 
well-known name of bureau-cratie. Is this a system for the 
United States? 

TREASURY BANK. 

Notwithsianding the disclamations of any desire for added 
patronage, under cover of which this project is introduced to 
us, and notwithstanding my unwillingness to suspect the Presi- 
dent of insincerity in this matter, still Tcan not exclude from 
my mind the conviction that a bank, a national bank, a na- 
tional Treasury bank, is “the be all and the end all’’ of the 
new experiment. We begin with a large issue of Treasury 
drafts, having citculation as a currefey. We proceed wi 
yet larger issues of Treasury no'es, expressly framed to bea 
currency. All these have got to be funded hereafter. Ulti- 
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sumes to be only five millions, though, for several years Past, 


mately they may be of large amount. The 

tute in themselves the basis of a Treasury coh tene ae 
introduction to the use of Government paper as the pa ~~ ale 
dium ofthe country. Advocates of the new scheme eae aN 
Government paper is to be the alternative and the ao 
for bank paper. The Sub-Treasurics themselves, wh, _ 
are put in full operation—drawing back and for:} “4 = 

other, issuing and receiving large sums of money, and still i. 

frequently issuing and receiving one kind or anot} 1 of mite 
credit, based on the Government deposiics—will be a Paper 
bank in every thing but th. name. . Genuine 

THE ADMINISTRATION CONFUTES ITSELF. 

Before dismissing this part of the Message, 1] can not fi 
to contrast the views, now expressed by the administ 
its supporters, and those which the same set of ; 
heretofore. It will be found they have abso 
front, chopped short about as the wind, on all the questions 
volved in the general subject under discussion. ‘Indirect re ‘ 
ences to it occur in the official papers ef Genera| hae 
which are, also, very express and very full on the Points fj z 
able to banks as Treasury agents. hen the repudiatio w 
banks as fiscal agents began to be talked of in some parts of t 
country, under a sense of alarm created by the deposite bg . 
system, the objections to the scheme were most Dointedty ant 
most ably stated in the principal organ of the administrat, . 
Tivus it was (truly) said: ne 

“ It is as palpable asthe sun, that the effect of the schem 
would be to bring the public treasure much nearer to the act : 
‘custody and control of the President,’ than it is now, aj ~ 
pose it tobe plundered by a hundred hands, where one can 
now reach it.” nn 

Again: 

“Had such a suggestion come from General Jackson, it would 
have been rung through the Old Dominion with the Telierated 
falsehoods about the proclamation and the protest, as conc : 
sive proof of allthe aspirations which have been charged 1 
the Hero of Orleans! ‘See (they would say,) here he wishes 
to put the public money directly into the palms of his {resis 
and partisans, instead of keeping it on deposite in bajis 
whence it can not be drawn, for other than public purposes 
without certain detection. In such a case, we should feel that 
the people had just cause for alarm, and ought to give their 
most watchful attention to such an effort to enlarge Executive 
power, and put in its hands the means of corruption.” 

Ihave spoken already of the action of the House upon this 
very question, when brought into discussion by Mr. Gordo; 
as, also, of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. Tha 
report, I repeat, demonstrates the superior fitness ¢f bank co; 


! or bear 
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porations as the fiscal agents of Government, to individuals: 


saying, as the resultof the whole matter, that the latter “wii 
probably be found less responsible, safe, convenient, and econo. 
mical.” One or two sentences only, asa further specimen 
of the spirit of that document: 

“These circumsiances, with the preference, in case of failure, 
belonging to depositors and holders of their bills over the stock 
holders, united with the security, if not priority, given to the 
Government, render them, in point of safety, generally much 
superior to individual agenis of the United States ” 

. *. . - . - . . 

“It is gratifying to reflect, that the credit given by the Go. 
vernment, whether to bank paper or bank agents, has been ac- 
companied eae losses, In the experience under the sys 
tem of State banks in this country at their worst period, an! 
under their severest calamities, than any other kind of credi: 
the Government has ever given in relation to its pecuniay 
transactiens.”’ 

Indeed, the whole of that paper deserves to be carefully 
read, and compared with the conclusions, so singularly dite- 
rent, of the Treasury report laid on our tables the present 
sesrion. 

And [refer to it as I do to other official acts, and to the ck 
bates and paragraphs of the time, not so much to show the 
inconsistency of the administration—although this be glanig 
en-ugh—but rather to fortify my own position, by celling 1 
aid of it arguments so elaborately deduced, and so torcibly 
expressed, as those which I have cited. 


FUNDS RECEIVABLE BY GOVERNMENT. 

I can not think that, as appears to be implied by the argu 
ments and language of the Message, the framers of the Cons! 
tution, in refusing to ixsert in it express power to creale 
corporations, had any particular eye to bank paper. It was 
not bank paper, which made up the depreciated currency 0! 
the time, but Government paper. There were but three « 
four banks in all the United States; and their paper was not, iu 
quality or »mount, an evil. But the Government paper was 
anevil. The people well knew, by bitter experience, what \ 
think of Continental money, bills of credit, Treasury notes, or 
whatever else you please to call it—for the substance is one, 
under all these names. Bank paper was rapidly growing inu 
credit, but of its convertibility into specie, and its consequent 
a to the paper of Government. 

vow, T do not contend for the receivability of bank paper 
by the Government, unless it be convertible into specie on ce 
mand. If so convertible, it is equally for the convenience '! 
the Government and the country that it should be thus recet'a- 
ble at the Treasury. Ideny the wisdom of attempting, or (\¢ 
power of maintaining, one currency for (he eountry, and another 
for the Government, in this country. Gold for the office how 
ers, and bank rage, as they are called, for every body ele 
You can not do it. 

The President says that such a discrimination is a measure 
of restriction, not of favor; that is, of restriction to the pubic 
agent, as he further explains. This argument, certainly, !s 4 
very singular one. Restriction, and no favor to the pubic 
agent that he shall receive nothing but gold? Try it now. and 
eee whether it is a restriction or a favor to be compelled 
receive gold in payment of a debt. It is a very unwelcome 
favor to the debtor to be compelled to pay it. But here is the 
same fallacy, which runs through the Message, and whic! 
arises from lcoking at all the circumstances of the times oly 
in the relations in which they affect the interests of th 
Government. 

* GOVERNMENT PAPER. R 

The alternative of bank paper, the admitted alternative, the 
alternative advocated by the friends of the administration, | 
alternative proposed in the bill before Congress, is Gover 
ment paper. It seems to be conceded that the golden dreams 
of the last four years have vanished before the light of day, a0 
have yielded place to a waking realiry of bitter disappointmen' 
We ought not to have, we shall not have, we can not have, 4 
mere metallic currency. This point is now given up. T! 
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A ” 
land, from one end of it to the other, without any ¢ -nflict or cel- 


volish ursuit of a specie currency has come to nothing but 
- banishment of all specie from circulation as cur- 
rene’ We are to have a paper currency, recognised by the 
government of the United States, and employed in its dealings, 
put it is to be irredeemable Government paper. This is the 
newest new humbug The fever fit of gold money has had its 
day. That of paper moncy succeeds it. : 
}: the scheme were not too laughably absurd to spend time 
jn arguing about it seriously, if the mischiels of a Governmert 
aper money currency had not had an out and out trial borh in 
Europe anc America, I might discuss it as a question of poll- 
tical economy. But I will not occupy the time of the com- 
mixee in this way. _T am astounded at the fatuity of any set 
of mea, Who can think of such a project. Has Law’s Mis- 
sissippi bubble—have the bills of crecit of the colonies—has 
the continental money of the confederation—have the assignats 
of the French Republic—imparted no warning lesson to the 
nresent generation? It is notoriously, ef all he means by which 
a Government can raise money, the most liable to abuse—of 
ail the currencies, the most impossible to maintain conterma- 
ble to aay tixed standard of value. We, ia the time ot the 
colonies and of the confederation, did every thing we could do 
w give to the paper of the Government the qualities of money. 
Pil we succzed?) You know thatin spite of ali Government 
could do or say to preventil, ovr paper money went on perpetu- 
ally deprecitting in value, until a hundred doilars of it would 
saceely pay fora breaktast. Did the colonies not adopt vigo- 
rous means enough to check this depreciation? Well, the 
French convention did. At the period when that convention 
ywerned France, and when it possessed and exercised more 
wer over the livesand fortunes of men than any other Go- 
vernment that ever existed, ancient or modern, it exerted mer- 
cilessly the whole of its enormous power to keep the assignats 
is circulation as money; it did not scruple to apply the guillo- 
tine to those who paid er received it for less than par; but it 
sunk in its proper worthlessness in defiance of all the efforts of 
that d@spotic and remorseless convention. Have we power 
to enforce the expetiment with any better prospects of suc- 


cess? 
CURRENCY AND BANK QUESTION. 


Amid all the difficulties which environ this question, there are 
some points, Which seem to rise up visibly from the surround- 
ing obscurity. 

Bank paper, convertible into specie on demand, is the me- 
dium between an exclusive gold currency on the one hand, and 
mere paper money on the other. For three or four years past, 
they, whose business, it is to swing the pendulum of popular 
agitation, have been pushing it one way, towards a purely 
metallic currency. That was to go backward towards the bar- 
barism of uncivilized countries, or ages anterior to civilization; 
aad keeping on in the same directien, we should have gradually 
reached the iron money of old Sparta, the cowries of Atrica, or 
(he wainpu o-peag of our own Tadians. Weare now in dan- 
ger of sweeping Over to the o,posite extreme, that anarchy of 
revolutionary trenzy, which sometimes seizes upon the most 
higly civilized communities. 

To make war upon the State banks, en masse, is, in its effects 
and consequences, to make war upon the States and the rights 
ofthe States. Whatever doubt there might be as to the power 
of the States in this particular, provided it were now an open 
question, is set at rest by the long acquiescence of the whole 
country in the exercise of the poWer, and the impossibility of 
retracing the ground passed over. Mr. Madison bears wituess 
that he difficulties which have since grown up on this point, 
or rather the facts which involve those difficulties, were not 
anticipated by the framers of the Constitution, and were not 

rovided against. Mr. Van Buren himself, in his letter to Mr. 
Williams, referring to the point, says: ‘“* That matter, so far as 
relates to the mere question of power, must be regariled as set- 
tled in favor of the continued authority of the States.” To the 
same effect is a recent decision of the Supreme Court. 

Now, gentlemen of the administration, before you enter upon 
aconflict with the States, on a question of the rights of the 
Siates, and that question ef right intimately conuected with 
questions of interest and of power, T counsel yeu to count well 
the cost of the struggie. When you buckle with all the banks 
of all the States, you have an antagonist to deal with very dif- 
ferent from the late United Staies Bank. 

Furthermore: the United States Bank was a single corpora- 
tion, having no allies in State pride or State power, its stock- 
holders many of them foreign, and many of its domestic stock- 
holders men of the richer class. Not so with the State banks. 
The property in them is not, for the greater part, the propery 
ofthe rich. Certainly itis not in Massachusetts. Maving in- 
vestigated this point for myself, I know and can prove the fact. 
They are, for the greater part, the property of those not rich, 
and especially of the earnings of the industrious, the invest- 
ments of females or other persons desiring safe investments of 
their small property, and trust tunds, As an example of the 
fac, [give the following exhibit, abstrac ed not long ago from 
the books of a State bank: 


208 proprietors are men,owning— - . shares 4919 
117 are woinen, in their own right - . - 1492 
54 are trustees or guardians : : - 1342 
12 are insurance cumpanies : - 1413 
10 are churches and academics” - : - 249 
5 are savings institutions - - - : 585 





405 stockholders. shares 19,000 


And of these only 34, holding but 1,551 shares, are, in any 
senve of the term, capitalists. [have another similar exhibit, 
the general result of which is. that. of 7383 persons interested, 
all but 59 are either females, quandinns, trustees, or person~ of 
emall means, by or for whom investment is made on the same 
principle. 1 have taken these two corporations a. random, 
aod as having nothing peculiar in their charac'er pertinent to 
this inquiry, except the magnitude of their capitals. I presume 
that similar facts exist in the composition of such companies in 
other States, 

It would carry me too far to go into examination of the 
relations of banks to the business of the community. The fact 
is apparent. If you couple this with what I have proved of 
their,composition and ownership, I think you will perceive that 
you cannot overthrow the bank corporations of the States, 
Without disturbing pretty effectualiy~ the whole community. 
They are inwrought with its entire iabric. It is this circum- 
siance, and nol the er_of banks, which has occasioned the 
suspension of specie payments to take place throughout the 
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ision between the banks and the people. By destroying the 


banks, then, you will revolutionize the property of the country; 
not that of the rich oniy or chiefly, but that of the farmer, the 
mariner, the mechanic, the manu acturer; and in revolution- 
izing the property of all these, you revolutionize society. Such 
an upheaving of society from top to bottom, may be very con 


venient to the idle and the bad, the needy adventurers, who 
would }ke to have all the good things ol this world thrown 


int’ common stock for a geveral scramble, every Saturday 


night, beeause they are either above or ben ath a life of labor. 
But how would it suit the virtuous and the frugal, who com 
pose the great body of the people of this country, and who see 
themselves gradually rising into competency and respectability 
by means of honest industry and enterprise? ; 

But banks commit errors, someumes frauds; they act from 
interested motives; they issue too much paper; they do things 
injurious te the public weliare. That is one side of the fucts 
But suppose they do. Banksare associated men. “Other men, 
in other relations of life, do wroug. Are we to sweep from the 
Jand every thing, in the management of which men err? Is that 
your rule? If so, what will be left standing? Surely itis mis- 
chievous and absurd to give in thus to a blind recklessness of 
headlong overthrow 

It can not be disguised, there is a jacobinical ridicalism of 
temper, occasionally running through society, as different from 
true democracy, as darkness from light. Its obvious tendency 
is general confusion. What are we to deem of the objects of 
men, who would putan end to legal indebtedness, abolish insti- 
tutions of religion, have no protection of life or property by 
law, and whose warfare against banks is but an item in their 
general wartare against all good erder?) And yet such there be 
at work in society. And wall not the same desperade spirit 
which strikes at one form of property, strike at another? [fit 
ravages the North, will it spare the South? Can law, order, 
property, be torn dewn at one end of the country, and stand 
untouched or unshaken atthe other? Will not anarchy in half, 
be anarchy in the whole? It seems to me to become every pat 
ef the country, north as well as south, and not least of all the 
south, to guard well the conservative elements in the sucial orga 
nization of these United States. 


OBJECTS OF LEGISLATION 

Mr. Chairman, I have now reached that part of the Messag 
in whichthe President, after giving a particular account of the 
several objects he commends 'o ihe attention of Cor gress, pro- 
ceeds to apologize for the fact that all these objects appertain 
to the interest of the Government exclusively, or, like the ex- 
tension of merchants’ bonds and of bank debts. are for the 
relief of the country only accidentally as it were, and in subor- 
dination to the administrative convenience of the Treasury De- 
partment. To account for this apparent abandonment of the 
people, in this their hour of trial, the President favors us with 
anew theory of Government as the exposiion of his conduct 

In the views of the President on this head, [ admit there is 
some plausibility. Nay, it is due to candor to say, that I cor- 
dially agree in several of the general princi; les he lays down, 
Tam ready to go heart and han! in a fair application of them, 
perhaps further than he himself. 





CEDED POWERS. 
The Federal Government, the President suggests, is to be 
confined to the powers ceded to it by the people of the States. 
Well, who proposes to depart beyond these? To be sure, 
different men entertain different views of the Constitution; but 
noone thinks efinfringing it. For instance, some find authori- 
ty in the Cons'itntion for a special bankrupt law, aimed at the 
single headsof the State banks. Others think this a very lati- 
tudinarian and questionable reading of the Constitution, Again: 
some see in the fiscal power, in the commerce power, In the 
coin power, the authori y and duty of Congress to regulate and 
equalize theeurreney. Others do rot. Again our 
eminent public mea have at one time or another perceived in 
the Constitution, authority for the establishment of a 


most ot 


bank; and then occasionally a season comes, when they can 
not find the passages. Again: some of the straitest of the 
strict constructionists read the Constitution in such @ Way as to 


find aclause in it somewhere, giving to any one of the States 
power to veto an act of Congress; which way of reading it, 
others think to be a marvelously strong case of extreme latitu- 
dinarianism of construction. And so we @ifler 

Take the case of a nationa! bank. 1, for instance, think the 
constitutional power is conclusively established by the argu 
ments of Alexander Hamilton, of Chief Justice Marshal!, and 
others. [think with Mr. Madison that, supposing there was 
any good cause of doubt on this point originally, it is just as 
unwise and unstatesmanlike to revive the question, after we 
have had two banks, for twenty years each, as it would be to 
deny the right of Louisiana, Arkansas, an! Missouri, to be in 
this Union. although Mr. Jefferson himself thought that the an- 
nexation of Louisiana to the United States required an amend 
ment of the Constitution There ehould he, at tome time or in 
some way, an end of question about these things. We, in 
thiscountrv, incur management ef our institutions, too much 
resemble the child. who, in nis tender care of the growthof his 
corn, dug it up every morning to see what progress it had made 
during the night. We seem unwilling to give any thing time 
fairly to take root in the soil 

But. it is objected, there is no express power in the Constitu- 
tion to create corporations. Verv well—there is no express 
power to build this edifice in which we are assembled ; there 
Is NO express power to construct an arsenal or a frigate ; THERE 
IS NO EXPRESS POWER TO ESTABLISH Srp-Tressrnies; and I 
suppose if any motion had been mode in the convention to in- 
sert expressly these. or a thousand other admitted powers 
which I could instance, it would have been rejected. Loceed 
with all due respect to thie argument, which has been sa much 
relied on, it seems to me. like an insect, to escane the hand that 
would erush it, only by itssmaliness. The Government needs 
certain fiscal ageuts Those agents must of course be men 
acting in concert, and associated under some provision of lav. 
Whether they be associated in that form of law called a corpo- 
ration, or ‘hat form of lew called Sub-Tressuries, or that form 
of law called selected deposite banks. or anv other form of law, 
seems to me a mere question of form.totally devoid of mate- 
rialenbstance. Each of the Executive Departmen: possesses 
many of te essentia! qualities of a corporation; especially, sf 
aome of the grounds of defence, taken in the recent applica- 
tion for a mandamus at jaw against the Postmaster Genera}, 
be well taken. 

Then, I accept the premises of the President on the point of 
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And as I see inthe Constitution ample power to enable 


BavALIry. 


So, also, in regard to the duty of a good Government to ob 
lation, T agree in the premises taid- 
y the President; Tdo not admit his conclusions. True, 








it was not the object of the Federal Constitution to confer spe- 


ial “lavors’’ on classes or individuals. Nov was it established 
It “te make men 
sbota legitimate object of good government, no more Is- 


timate object to make men poser. You shall not elevate 






a le 
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classes at the expense of others, nor shall you depress classes 
tor the benefit of others 

to us all in our 
upon the merchants, the bankers, the corporations, the business 
of the community 


Let the Government “give security 


lawful pursuits.” Let i cease to make war 


But shall there be no such thing as “specific aid’’ to the citi- 
Is that a just inierence 
quallaws? By no means. Thus, in or- 
specific’ law tor a ‘specific’ set of 
and the applicauion of the law must of necessity be in 
en instance limited or individual, m the very nature of 

Bo in greater things. Suppose an assault to be made, 
unconstitutionally, upon the freedom of the press or speech, or 
upon any given publie right. Will vou refuse to guard it, be 
Cause yf its being an exigency “calling for “specific aid?’ All 
of Government come up in specific cases, It would 
be a disastrous ¢rists, Indeed, 1 it were one of equal universal- 
ity of evil. Will you not apply specific remedies to specific 

If not, then it ts impossible ever to remedy any given 
According'y, ‘he President himself recommends to Con 








house bonds, forbearance to the deposite banks, a bavkrupt law 
tor bankers, which last is, it seems to me, ene of the most spe- 
cific of all specific meacures, What labers at the present 
time is the currency, and the business of the country, in ts va 
rious commercial relations. Why net apply to the case such 
remedial legislatien as the particular nature of the subject de- 
mands? 
NON-INTERFEKENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Once more. Ll welcome the general idea that Government 
should not be over-prone to intertere inthe private pursuls of 
the citizen. One of the mischiefs of the times has been the med- 

! » interference of General Jickson in the business of the 
country, his prucient Lary ring with the currency under pre- 
This is the very thing I would prevent. It 


' y 
eso 


text of reforming it 
is one reason Why Tam against a marriage of Bank and State 
I wish to have banks the business agents, not the party hacks, 


of the administ ation. JT oppose the Sub-Treasury scheme for 
the sarve recson. Tf adopted, i would enable the Government 
to put upexchanze or put downexchance, and to produce flue- 
tuations in the mouey marketat will Ti would place the whole 


commerce and business of the United States at the arbitrary 
merey of the Government. That is a state of things which Ido 
not wish to see; and Tholdthe President to his professions and 
his pledges on this point 

At the same time, I deny that, because Government ia ‘‘to 
avoid every unnecessary iiterterence with the pureuits of the 
citizen,’’ therefore Government is never to do any thing, or at 
temptany thing, for the relief or advantage of the people. It has 
powers given it for the express purpose of those powers being 
beneficially exercised 

General Jackson’s id-a seemed to be, to spare no occasien to 
deny, dispute, and [ritter away the powers o. Congress; but he 
had no scruples in the exercise of power by the Executive 
That was Ais doctrine of constitutional lim:tations. All the 
professions of limited powers, made by the late President, were 
of this description; they were practically applied only to the 
action of C He had no opinion of Congress powers; 
but a very broad one of President-powers. Thus it wae that 
he removed the deposiies, and established the State bank system, 
by £recutive legislation, ai 1 Congress to raufy 
it. That is the way he understood the Constitution. 

Mr. Van Buren seems, to be treading in the 
same path. He first establishes Sub-Treasuries, and then 
on Congress to accept and legalize them. 

But, whereas General Jackson could never leave meddling 
with the eurrency, Mr. Van Buren, 1 would appear, has adopted 
a theory the reverse’ of that of the former; namely, that, in re 
gard to he currency, the Government of the United States and 
the people of the United States are to have separate and ad 
vrerseinterests. All the anxiety of the administration in the 
present crisis is for the Government; it has no cares, no thought, 
it absolutely disavows all power» tn reference to the good of the 

yeople, 

Lach of these opposite courses of policy is wholly unwise, 
unjust, and pernicious to the public weal. General Jackson 
was for stretching the finance powers of the Conatitution— the 
EXECUTIVE finance porrers—until they snapped, throwing the 
country, and all its fiscal and business concerns, inte the most 
deplorable diserder; while his successor, confounded at te 
epee'a of ruin which surrounds him proposes to abandon 
and te repudiate those powers altogether, and to leave the 
carrency and ‘he business interests of ghe country to their fate 
But the adminietration will find it impossible to shrink, in this 
way. like a tortoise into its shell. Itmustact. Inaction is, to 
all practical purposes, action. Government can neither move, 
nor decline to move, without deeply affecting the interests of 
the people. The act of Congress rechartering the bank, the 
veto of ‘hat act by the late President, the transier of the public 
deposites to the State banks, the Treasury circular, the pr 
position to divoree bank and State—all these are. in their 
visible effects upon the business of the country, pertinent illus 
trations of the impossibility of separating the Government 
and the people. 


Perres 


ithen called « 
In One respect 
alls 


. THE TRUE ISSUE. 

And the question for the people now to decide is, whether 
their Government is to be active in the petpetration of mis- 
chief osLy? Potent as it is for evil, shall it be euffered to 
make itself utterly impotent for good? Shall it, in the hour 
of publte distress ani! peril, coward. like, slink into a corner. in 
wilful neglect and abandonment of ite public duty? Shall it 
stand voon its safe elevation, ar d halloo on to mischief o!] the 
fortes cf rapine and disorder, which the evil times have drawn 
forth from their lurking places, refusing meanwhile to etir a 
step itself for the welfare and happiness of the country, amid 
the disasters which its own mistule has brought upon us? 
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Doubtless it is true, asthe President suggests, that the coun- 
try will, in time, recover itself. It has elastic and recuperative 
energies within it, whichno power on earthcan subdue. Our 
forests and our fields, our oceans, lakes, and rivers, our enter- 
prise, industry, and intelligence, our free institutions, the favor 
of Providence which has never forsaken us—these are ele- 
ments of greatness and prosperity which baffle and defy all the 
errorsand fauiteof misgovernment. But,is it any apology for 
your striking off my arm, ‘hat its bones and muscles are en- 
dowed with a natural power to knit together again, and regain 
their pristine health and strength? Doubtless the country will 
recover itself: but ifthe recommendations of the Message be en 
forced, it has got to recover, not only without aid from the Fe- 
deral Government, but in spite of the Government. 

Will the people sanction such a doctrine? In the concluding 
paracraph of tlc Mensage, the President reminds us that we are 
fresti frou the people; that we know their embarrassmenta, and 
the re'ief they nee !. Wedoso. We hive submitted this ques 
tion to the arbitrement of the people. We cheerfully ab.de their 
decision. We tell you that North Carolina, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky. Indiana, Rhode Island, Maine, have pronounced judg- 
ment upon the administration. LIcongratuiate Maine, especial- 
ly, on her emancipation from the thra!dom of degrading assen- 
tation to every caprice of the Executive, to which her own pecu- 
liar interests have so long bten sacrificed. We hail the auspi- 
tious omen of the bright star in the East. Maine has rung the 
knell of radicaliem. Well may she hold up to the eye of her 
sister States the Hinico in herescutcheen. The people have 
spoken out, and ina voice of thunder, which should be re-echoed 
by their representatives in this hall, unul it penetrate into the 
innermost recesses of the White House. And if the assembled 
representatives of the nation do nothing else for the public good 
in this emergency, if all the power and influence of the Execu- 
tive are io beexeried as adragon the wheels of legislation, to 

yreclude the adoption ofany measures of general relief, this at 
loom we may and we will do; we may and we will enter up an ap- 
peal to the people. against the conduct now pursued, and the 
purposes pro‘esve |, by this administration. 
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SPEECH OF MR. MERCER. 
Or VirGrinta. 
In the House of Representatives, September 26, 1837— 

On the bil! to postpone the fourth instalment of 
deposite with the States. 

The house having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee ofthe Whole, and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bi!l from the Senate to defer indefinitely 
the payment to the States of the fourth instalment 
($9,367,214 am to become due on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, under the deposite act of the 23d of June, 1836. 

Mr. MERCER arose and addressed the com- 
mittee in substance as follows: 

Our days, Mr, Chairman, are numbered. The 
refusal of the house, this morning, to lay on the 
table the resolution of the Senate to adjourn on the 
9th of October, and the bare majority by which the 
committee consented to rise, at a very late hour last 
night, admonish me of the extreme anxiety which 
exists to close this discussion. Itis with ‘no little 
embarrassment, therefore, that I venture to address 
the committee. 

lam, Mr. Chairman, of late years, (said Mr. M.) 
unused to debate. My labors in this house have 
loug been confined to the humble path of legisla- 
tion prescribed to me by the allotment of its com- 
mittees. Content to aid in the development of the 
resources, by means of the internal improvement of 
our common country, I have studiously avoided 
mingling in the sirife of party, that I might more 
successfully promote those peculiar interests con- 
fided, in sone small degree, to my charge. 

For ten years I have not put pen to paper with a 
view to report any speech of mine, and have arisen 
in debate only when impelled by the hope, however 
groundless, of shedding some light on the question 
to be decided. As I cannot speak to empty chairs, 
and find a sufficient reward in the circulation at 
home of what I utter here, it is the more necessary 
that [should heve your attention, though I may 
fail to repay it. ; 

That I may not, however, forfeit all title to your 
indulgence, I will proceed, without further apology, 
to examine the various Treasury estimates which 
furnish the basis of the bill on your table. 

How litile reliance is to be placed on these esti- 
mates is made manifest, not only by the conflicting 
results with regard to the present state of our fi- 
nances, which have been deduced from the Secre- 
tary’s first elaborate report by the various gentle- 
men who have preceded me, but by a palpable mis- 
statement, in the very brief answer returned, in the 
last week, toa special inquiry of the house. 

Taking them collectively, [am compelled to re- 
gard the reports of this officer, during the present 
session, whenever intelligible, as alike defective, 
erroneous, and inconsistent with each other. 

In that which immediately followed the Presi- 
dent’s message, no information is afforded to this 
house of the final settlement, which, by one of the 
last acts of the twenty-fourth Congress, he was em- 
powered to make with the Bank of the United 
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States. The entire resources of the Treasury 
meet the expenses of the last half of the current 
year, are wrapped up in an obscure paragraph of 
this report, which furnishes, as the result of his es- 
timate, nine millions and a half, without disclosing 
the sources from whence this sum is expected to be 
drawn. 

We now discover from the answer returned to a 
special inquiry of this house, that the Secretary 
disposed of the Government stock in the Bank of 
the United States for near eight millions of dollars, 
and holds the bonds of that institution for this 
amount, payable, with interest from the third of 
March, 1836, in four equal annual instalments of | 
$1,986,639 04. The time of payment is the month 
of September of the present, and of each of the 
three succeeding years. The rate of interest to be 
paid is not furnished by the Secretary, but on per- 
sonal application at the Treasury, I learnt that it is 
six per cent. 

The first instalment, therefore, will, on the 3d of 
next month, equal $2,175,260 24. 

But of the whole consideration receivable from 
the bank,the Secretary apprizes usthat “$741,561 28 
is on account of the navy pension fund,” and has, 
to use his own language, “ partly been paid, and the 
residue will be out of the first instalment, when re- 
ceived. It isa portion,” he adds, “ of a trust fund, 
and not applicable to general purposes.” So that 
the sum of the first instalment, applicable to public 
use, would seem to be but $1,363,250 64. 

In the last Treasury estimate, however, that of the 
2st of this month, this sum is carried to the credit 
of the unexpired year, as about a million anda 
half.” Why it is raised to that amount, if, as we 
are expressly told, the sum of $741,561, the whole 
interest of the navy pension fund, is to be paid out 
of the first instalment received from the bank, or 
whence the obligation arises to makeso large a de- 
duction on account of this fund, we are left to con- 

jecture. A word or two as to the history of this 
fund. When it amounted to $656,000, the present 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
proposed, with a view to its enlargement, to permit 
by law, its investment in a part of the Government 
bank stock at par; the stock being then fifteen per 
cent. above par. The humane purpose ofthe fund, 
to provide for the destitute widows and orphans of 
deceased naval officers, out of whose pay the fund 
had been reserved, prompted the honse to acquiesce 
in this proposal, 

Having, at the commencement of this session, 
looked to the United States bank stock held by the 
Government as an available and appropriate re- 
source in the present condition of the Treasury and 


of the currency of the country, I applied to the’ 


Treasury office, and there learnt that 6,416 shares 
of 68,752, the residue of 70,000, originally held by 
the United States, belonged to the navy pension 
fund; that a sale of the whole stock had been made 
to the new Bank of the United States on the 4th of 
March last, at a premium of $15 58 per cent., and 
four bonds of equal amount received in payment. 

The sale, thus effected, was obviously for the 
mutual benefit of the United States and the navy 
pension fund. Theconsideration wascommon and 
uniform; and the claimants became entitled to a 
ratable proportion of the several bonds; the navy 
pension fund to a share of the first bond, equivalent 
to one-fourth part of its entire interest in the whole 
consideration. 

Instead of $741,561 29, this fund is, therefore, 
entitled to claim out of the first instalment due from 
the bank, $185,390 32, which, with 19 months’ 
interest, will amount on the 3d of October to 
$203,002 40. Deductingthis sum from $2,175,260 24 
and the balance of the first instalment to be carried 
to the credit ofthe Treasury will be, on the 3d of 
October next, $1,972,257 84, instead of a million 
and a half, at which it was estimated by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, or the 
sum of $1,363,250 64, to which the Secretary would 
seem to reduce it by his letter of a subsequent date. 
By such reduction, his Jast estimate excludes the 
sum of $609,007 20 from the resources of the fourth 
quarter of this year, while it continues to emit any 
allusion whatever to the aid which the Treasury 
might derive, in its present exigency, from an anti- 
cipation, by loan or otherwise, of the payment of the 
three remaining bonds of the bank; amounting in 
principal to very near six millions, and with the 
accruing interest, to a much larger sum. 

That this omission has resulted from no desire to 
favor the credit of the Bank of the United States by 
withholding its bond from market, will be readily 
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conceded by all who know the hostility of the Sc, 
retary to that institution. To what, then, can ith, 
imputed but to the design manifest upon the face 
of all the estimates of this officer; by diminish; 
the resources of the Treasury, to create an appafe; 
necessity for passing the bill on our table? 

Further and stronger evidence of such intention 
will be found by comparing a very short 


of his first report with the facts subsequently djs. Lea 
closed by a letter of the Treastirer and a printey Iam we PY 
document transmitted to this house, from the Seq. He forme! 
ate, but a few days ago. which 
After apprizing us that the public expenditure, $750.0 
will exceed the balance remaining in the Treasy added 
on the first of January last; together with the rc. Mae Je 
venue of the current year, by near six millign: fae P4 
(#5,875,565,) “in order,” says the report, “to dis. ae eos! 
charge that excess, and retain of the money resery. Hae 2) ™ 
ed on the first of January, one million, which is the fa @Y ! 
smallest sum deemed proper under the acts of Congres tm ‘*° ® 
for the efficient operations of the Mint, and at leay Hy *t™* 
three or four million more, to answer sudden ani fae C8" 
contingent calls, there will probably bea necessity 
to resort to the deposites now with the States, and io im > 
the deposites destined for them in October, or to som te §“*S 
other resource, for a sum equal to ten millions” Me™ 
Allow me to say, Mr. Chairman, that among the im ‘!S: 
many deceptive estimates of the Secreta there is show’ 
not one more extraordinary or culpable thah this, fae nd 
The “acts of Congress,’ to which the Secretary ed fr 
alludes, are comprised in the 31st section of the act mgh 


of the 18th of January last, (@.) Comparing this 
paragraph with the provisions of the act, it is oby}. 
ous that the Secretary assumes the largest sum 
which the law permits him to employ in the opera. 
tions of the Mint, ‘“‘as the smablest deemed proper 






under those acts,” to tise his own language. The TI 
maximum extent of his discretion he thus makes My ™°' 
the minimum; disregarding alike the express te. . 
ference of the Jaw to the convenience of the Trea. Hy ™8 
sury; the authority as expréssly given hiin to with: 9 
draw the whole deposite or any part of it; and the im °™” 
alternative left at his discretion, of exchanging, _ 
from time to time, coin for bullion, as had been the fm *™ 
successful practice of the Mint for a series of years, i °"* 
It becomes us nexf to inquire how the authority ae 
of the Secretary over this million has been exer- wt 
cised, and to infer from its past, its future use, y 
should it be again intrusted to his discretion. eS 
From a letter of the Treasurer, which accom- h 
panied the Secretary’s letter to the house, of the 15th : 
instant, it appears that there had been deposited in My 
the Mint, on the Ist of May, one million of dollars; am 
and that, on the 13th of the present month, there Mm ™' 
yet remained, of this sum, $776,535; the residue of 
the million having been recently withdrawn. - 
Turning to the statement furnished by the Sen- J 
ate, of the operations of the Mint since the Ist of "A 
January last, we have, for the fruit of the first eight for 
months of the year, a gold coinage of the value of | 
$853,825. The least sum coined in any two Tr 
months, subsequent to January last, falls short of 1 
$41,000 a month. The greatest product of any one 
month, that of May, is $268,000, while the average . 
monthly coinage of the whole period is less than - 
$107,000; and does not, during the last three months, of 
exceed $87,000. So that; in virtue of a discretion - 
ary power, carefully guarded by law to employ, of 
“tif expedient,” a sum “not to exceed a million, = 
the Secretary has actually employed that amount wh 
in a vain attempt to add $107,000 a month to the Ba 
gold coin of the country. He has pushed his av- ni 
thority to its utmost limit, while the fact was star- = 
ing him in the face, as his report admits, that, ()) S 
as fast as the gold received the impress of tke die, “ 
it passed abroad, to be again converted into bullion, el 
for the payment of a pee of that foreign debt, to po 
the pressure of which upon our currency, and, : 
through it, upon the banks, the Secretary justly a+ 7 
cribes the derangement of the former and the in- 
solvency of the latter. th 
I need scarcely remind the committee that the “ 
coinage of gold does not augment its exportable 
value; nor need I remark how inadequate is the fi 
seigniorage charged for that coinage at the tardy 
rate of $87,000 a monih, to reimburse the a ‘ 
expenses of the Mint, and the interest of the mi- b 
lion abstracted from an embarrassed T - BBY 
it not, therefore, most extraordinary, that the Secre- d 
tary of the Treasury, with the experience of eigh! @ 
months, should ask of us a million of dollars, to @ 
the purpose of repeating so losinga game? Isthis i 
committee prepared to grant it? ill they no i 
rather restrain than accelerate an ion 20 eX 
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—= ing deposite in the Mint to the current expen- 
Bec. of the Government; to pay, in good faith, to its 
it be BEES | ors, without discrimination, the full value of 
t face iy just demands, instead of putting a part of 
Shing HOY og with the depreciated paper of those banks 
aren: Me! vom his policy has contributed to break, or with 
i sury drafts, which, when issued, he very well 
DUon sows, Will be protested ? 
graph [Leaving a few thousand dollars in the Mint, for 
; dis. he purchase of copper bullion, according to the 
‘ht r usage of the Government, if the views 
i nich I have presented to the committee be correct, 
‘ 9,000 of the sum remaining in the Mint may be 
cary ided to the estimated resources of the present 


: year; and an entire million deducted from the pro- 
fe sed charge upon the Treasury, for the year next 
1 4 


> dis msuing. ‘There does not, indee, appear to exist 
spy adequate reason for a special appropriation ot 


eas any large amount to this object, since the surplus of 
wo millions, allowed by the long-settled policy of 
ye jrmer years to remain in the Treasury at the end of 
‘tal ach, would yield ample means of extending, when 
essit Sorry the coinage of gold and silver bullion. 
ait at the Secretary requires, it has been seen, be- 
shed sides the million forthe Mint, “ at least three or four 
ions” Ma millions more,” to answer sudden and contingent 
ig the Ma calls. He has underrated, as I trust [have already 
ere is aE S102, by more than a million and a quarter, the 
this, funds now placed at his disposal, and totally exelud- 
etary ed from his estimate near six millions more, that 
bead might be derived from the bonds of the Bank of the 
g this United States, to meet the current expenses of the 
obvi. r. And what does he now require at our hands ? 
£ som That we shall grant him a clear surplus of at least 






































three or fowr millions more, over and above the 
amount of his own estimate of all those expenses. 
The Secretary would, it seems, avail himself of 
me of the provisions of the much-abused deposite 
at, which reserved five millions of the surplus that 
might be found in the Treasury on the first of Jan- 
ury, 1837, to ground a permanent charge upon the 
untry, at war with all the antecedent recommen- 
ios of the Treasury Depariment, and the long 
eitled usage of the Government (c.) Permit me 
peall your attention to the origin and extent of the 
urplus Which every Secretary of the Treasury till 
he present, andi Mr. Woodbury himself, until his 
ereport, has deemed sufficient to maintain the 
ublic credit. 
Shortly after our last war with Great Britain, 


Ccom- 

e 15th Maeveen the Treasury was oppressed by a heavy pub- 
ted in lie debt, Mr. Crawford, then Secretary of that De- 
lars: erent, recommended, for its speedy extinction, 
there MEE colargement of the sinking fund from eight to 
jue of amt? millions, and the further addition to it of all 


ums beyond two millions of dollars, that might at 
ay time exist in the Treasury, beyond the money 
— for the service of the year. 

his two million surplus he proposed to reserve 


lue of Ma *T contingencies; leaving the current expenses of 
two mectch year to be met by the current receipts of tha 
& of iam TYeasury. 
ny one To the salutary be heerage incorporated by Con- 
rerage estes in the act of March, 1817, we owe the final 
s than MaeMnguishment of a national debt exceeding one 
onths, hundred and twenty millions. Since the discharge 
etion- ME ‘hat debt and the increased ability of the Gov- 
nploy, hment to obiain loans on short notice, the wisdom 
Ilion,” of continuing to keep inactive so large a surplus as 
mount Mae*? Millions, in order to provide for contingencies 
to the Ma *tich may never happen, might wel! be questioned. 
is au- MU’ @ permanent extension of this surplus to four 
s star: fuillions, at the expense of a new debt, to be con- 
at, ()) ted by the issue of ten millions of Treasury 
e die, Maes, whether with or without interest, isa position, 
allion, Mae Preposterous and extraordinary, as to be reserv- 
ebt, to fmt’ for the present Secretary, unless indeed, the de- 
, and, mPosule act, an act temporary in its nature, and the 
tly as Mesut in all its features of compromise, may be 


leemed to supply a higher authority. 
I appeal to the venerable member from Massa- 


at the MeetUsetts, who composed part of the same cabinet 
yrtable h Mr. Crawford, if I have not correctly stated 
is the origin and extent of the policy of preserving a 
tardy M'*ed surplus in thé Treasury. 
din attempt to reduce it below two millions, I 
e mi 1 remember to have failed. It was when, in 
. Is BeMUnction with a distinguished chairman of the 
re- ee of this oe 2 frem oe a 
ight ea, (Col. Drayton,) I sought to apply a part o 
.. the two millions to be ermnnaent 0 the fortifica- 
“Js this Rs on our seaboard. My argument was, that as 
ry not our fortifications were then defenceless, and as war 
20 exe *8S the most alarming of those contingencies, for 


Vhich a surplus revenue was reserved, a part of it 
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could not, in peace, be better applied, than in arm- 
ing those forts, on the strength of which, the secu- 
rity of our fleets and seacoast might depend. The 
metal of the cannon upon their ramparts would be 
as imperishable, at least, as the coin in the Treasu- 
ry, and if. both were suddenly required by the exi- 
gencies of war, money could be more speedily pro- 
vided, than arms. 

But although abortive attempts have been made 
to reduce this surplus, and it has, at the expiration 
of the year, often fallen below two millions, no 
member of this body has, I will venture to say, ever 
heard its augmentation recommended, asa perma- 
nent policy, till the commencement of this extra 
session, when, if at any time, a reduction of all un- 
necessary demands upon the currency of the coun- 
try might have been expected, from those espe- 
cially, who have so greatly contributed to its de- 
rangement. Shall we, Mr. Chairman, depart froin 
the usage of twenty years, by placing at the discre- 
tion of the Executive or his agents ‘a surplus of at 
least three or four millions, to use the words of the 
Secretary, and that, too, as he intimates, by a “re- 
sort to the deposites with the States, and to the instal- 
ments destined for them in October, or some other re- 
source,” subsequently explained to be the issue of 
Treasury notes? 

It cannot, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. M.,) have 
been unknown to the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, that his immediate predecessor estimated 
the balance which would remain at the expiration 
of 1834 at less than three millions; of which, near 
a million and a half then consisted of unavailable 
funds, the notes, and long outstanding balances due 
from the insolvent banks, which fell amidst the 
crash of our currency during the last war. Mr. 
Woodbury’s own report of December, 1834, shows 
that the actual balance in the Treasury on the Ist 
ot January, 1833, including those unavailable funds, 
scarcely exceeded two millions; yet, in his annual 
report of December, 1834, so far from complaining 
ef any embarrassment of the Treasury, from the 
extinction of this surplus, he expressly enforces the 
policy of the act of March, L817, which prescribed 
the limitation of two millions. The same Secre- 
lary now requires twice that sum to meet the con- 
tingencies of but ninety days, and this, too, along 
with a special appropriation of more than a mil- 
lion and a half for the Florida war. 

Nor should it escape observation, that in the very 
next paragraph of the repor: which I have quoted, 
this officer urges, in favor of the limitation con- 
tained in the act of 1817, that “it would leave the 
bank agents of the Treasury, as its other fiscal 
agents fromthe foundation of the Government have 
been left, wholly disconnected, as far as practicable, 
with the dangerous relation of borrowers from the 
Treasury, for reloaning,and for privale gain.” 

Why the Secretary has discarded the commen- 
dable jealousy which he manifested less than two 
years ago, of the misapplication of the public money 
in the hands of the disbursing officers, who at this 
moment hold, with his permission, more than four 
millions and a quarter, exclusive of three fourths 
of a million in the Mint, he has afforded usno e 
planation whatever. (d.) 

I come next, Mr. Chairman, to consider~that 
item of his late estimates, for which he has re- 
ceived the eulogy of his friends. It is the deduc- 
tion of fifteen millions from the estimates for the 
residue of the present year, on account of the ba- 
lance of former appropriations which will remain 
pc en on the Ist of January next; and for 
which, therefore, he asks of us no immediate pro- 
vision. 

This deduction is, I perceive, imputed to an ac- 
tual suspension of the extravagant appropriatiuns 
of the last Congress, through a spirit of economy. 
A word or two, Mr. Chairman, as to the origin of 
those appropriations, of which the Secretary com- 
plains in his late letter, as excee‘ting his estimates, 
an his friends, as a cause of the present embar- 
rassment of the Treasury. 

An honorable member from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Pickens,) to my great astonishment, charges 
the national republican party with being responsi- 
ble for those appropriations, one of which he espe- 
cially denounces, as an “effort to locate marine 
hospitals on the rivers and creeks of the west, 
where it would be difficult to fi!l them, unless by 
collecting the bears and wolves of the forest.” 
Would it he believed that the only sites prescribed 
for the erection of those hospitals are the southern 
shore of Lake Erie and the banks of the Missis- 
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j tion of the lives of the many thousand boatmen en- 


gaged in the most extensive inland commerce on 
the globe, a large proportion of whom are occa- 
sionally exposed to a climate of all others most 
fatal to health? 

For the rest of those appropriations, those who 
seek their origin must look to the reports of the 
Committee of Commerce, which had, for its chair- 
man, a gentieman from Pennsylvania, of whom, in 
his absence, I will say no more than that he was, 
and had been, a most zealous friend of the late ad- 
ministration. ‘The light-house and harbor bills 
both emanated from this committee, whose en- 
croachments on the province of the Committee on 
Roads and Canals were sustained by the dominant 
party of the day, to the utter disregard of one of the 
positive provisions of a standing rule of the house; 
and the wholesome condition repeatedly, though 
vainly, urged by the chairman and other members 
of that committee, that no appropriation of public 
money should be made to any object of internal im- 
provement until its national character had been 
established on the basis of its general utility, and 
its probable cost ascertained by a careful examina- 
tion, survey, and estimate. To a departure from 
these salitary restrictions, may be imputed, the 
number of those appropriations which the Wat 
Depaitment reports its utter inability to expend, be- 
cause their objects are unknown or unattainable. 

A full share, let me add, of the responsibility for 
all those appropriations rests, immediately, with 
the present Secretary of the Treasury and the Ex- 
ecutive, which sanctioned his annual reports of 
the last and the preceding years, as their inspec- 
tion will undeniably prove. For, while the labor 
of this officer has been directed, during the present 
session of Congress, to an augmentation of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury, far beyond the bounds of any 
former necessity, under color of providing for con- 
tingencies, it appears to have been his constant 
study, since, as well as prior to the deposite act of 
1836, to reduce that surplus by lavish expenditures. 
Henee, in his reportof December, 1835, where he 
prescribes the most “judicious course to pursue” in 
using the surplus, which he estimated at “ between 
six and seven millions only,” be tells us in so many 
words, that “in order to reduce it, there might be 
judiciously authorized, for purposes not enumerate d 
in any ef the estimates, other beneficial expenditures, 
for objects clearly lawful and useful.” 

As late, indeed, as his last annual report, in 
treating of the proper disposition of the surplus in 
the Treasury, which he distinctly intimates, would 
be likely to continue, he reminds us that “ various 
objects, of a national and constitutional character, 
were recommended in his prior report, as suitable 
for the application, by way of extraordinary appro- 
priation, of any surplus funds for which the Gene- 
ral Government should happen to have no other 
immediate use.” ‘Liberal and useful appropria- 
tions,” he says, “ were fortunately made to many of 
them, which will save expense in the end, and 
prove to be the soundest economy.” “The rea- 
sons,” he subjoins, “ for a continuance of the same 
wise policy, while our resources remain so ample, 
have lost none of their original force.” Such was 
his language in December last. That no miscon- 
ception may exist as to the charactee of the objects 
which he regarded as “lawful and useful,” the suc- 
ceeding paragraph to that which I have quoted ex- 
pressly comprehends among the proper objects for 
the application of such surplus, the following: 
“ Completing with it, sooner than h #1 been contem- 
plated, the projected fortifications and naval estab- 
lishments of the country; improving more rapid!yv 
the navigation and security of its commercial bays 
and rivers; and while its imports and exports were 
prosperous beyond all example, erecting, where 
needed, appropriate custom and ware-houses, as well 
as suitable marine hospitals, court-houses, and pos*- 
offices.” Immediately following this enumeration, 
will be found an earnest recommendation of the 
repeal of certain duties on imports, to the extent of 
“three millions and a half’—a measure which wn- 
doubtedly indicated no want of confidence in the 

revenue of the present year. 1 

It may, therefore, be confidently affirmed, in op- 
position to all that we have heard in the course of 
this debate, and to those complaints of the Secretary 
himself, in the first of his late letters, that he not 
only entertained no ap»rehension that the revenue 
of the current year would fall below his estimate of 
twenty-four millions; but that he desired a contin- 
vation of those very appropriations, by which the 
expenditures of the year have been made to exceed 
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his estimates to the extent of five millions. It 
would be a sufficient answer to his inconsistent re- 
proof of the extravagance of the last Congress, 
which 1 am not bound to vindicate, as, I trust, I 
have shown, that four and a half of these five mil- 
lions consisted of appropriations for the Florida 
war and the payment of the outstanding claims of 
certain volunteers, which originated su/seyuently to 
the date of those estimates. 

I desire not to be misunderstood by the gentleman 
from South Carolina or any other member of the 
Committee. 

I beg, Mr. Chairman, not to be considered as de- 
nouncing the past expenditures of this Government, 
where they have been discreetly applied to the in- 
ternal improvement of our country. On the con- 
trary, when I recollect that twenty years ago, the 
spirit, which now animates this vast republic, trom 
its centre to its remotest extremes, had scarcely 
penetrated south of the Potomac, I glory im the te- 
flection that, through its beneficent agency, the re- 
sources of our common country have been explo- 
red, and its capacity for improvement demonstra- 
ted ; that its loftiest mountains have been subdued, 
and the navigation of its noble rivers unlocked by 
the inspirations of science and the labors of art; 
and, above all, that our people, once severed by 
natural barriers, have mine’ these very imped- 
ments into facilities of intercourse and bonds of 
ere union. Sir, in whatever party I may be 
ranked by others, claiming, as I do, independence 
of all, and asking favors of none, I am no nullifier; 
and I most truly rejoice, that the State which the 
honorable member from South Carolina so ably 
represents, is about to derive from the accomplish- 
ment of an enterprise, worthy of the age, a new at- 
traction to that union, in a commercial connexion 
of her great southern emporium with the noblest 
rivers and the fairest cities of the west. 

The power of this Government to make internal 
improvements, I consider of diminished value, 
when I behold the alacrity and zeal with which the 
several States are superseding the necessity of its 
exertion. Whenever its great purposes are accom- 
plished, I will abandon its use with far greater 
pleasure than I have felt in sustaining it; but, until 
then, I am prepared to meet any reproaches which 
it may bring upon its friends, from whatever quar- 
ter they may proceed. 

I am at all times ready to vindicate the mode in 
which this power has been exercised, by that com- 
mittee, of which I have so long been the drudge. I 
aver, sir, without a fear of contradiction, that, so 
far from the power of internal improvement having 
heen abused by that committee, as an instrument 
for the partial distribution of the public benefit, 
which it is designed to dispense, there never has 
been a moment when an effort, so unworthy, would 
not have been spurned with disdain. 

The committee will pardon a digression provok- 
ed by a charge which I could not but regard as 
applicable, in part, at least, to myself, since the 
small appropriation of the last Congress, to the pur- 
chase of sites for marine hospitals in the west, 
sprung from a report of the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, pursuant to an instruction of the late 
IJouse of Representatives. 

In returmung to the path I had left, I have to invite 
the earnest attention of the committee to a palpable 
disagreement between the Treasury estimates of 

the probable necessities of the Government during 
the - quarter of the current year. In_ his letter 
of the Sth jnstant, Mr. Woodbury computes the 
“ outstanding balances at the expiration of the year” 
to amount to “aboutsixteen millions,” asum which, 
he adds, ‘‘ does not differ much from their amount 
at the close of the last year ;” and this amount, I dis- 
cover, from his letter to the Senate of the 14th of 
January last, to have been $16,862,670, an amount 
obviously much nearer seventeen, than sixteen mil- 
lions. But, in reply toa resolution of this house, 
inquiring what objects of public expenditure may 
be wholly dispensed with, or will bear a material 
reduction, during the present year, the Secretary 
expressly tells us, that “a minute and critical ex- 
amination, on this point, was instituted in May last, 
and the result of it was, that enough could and would 
be postponed, till next year, to amount to fifteen mil- 
lions ;” “consequently,” he adds, “ the expenditures 
during the present year were estimated, in my re- 
cent report, upon that basis.” To exciude any pos- 
sible misconception of the grounds or extent of his 
estimate, he subjoins that, “after every delay which 








the public expenditure would permit, itis, therefore? 


expected that of the outstanding appropriations, 


now exceeding twenty-four millions, net much over 
nine millions will be necessarily required to be ex- 
pended during the residue of the year; the result 
cannot be necessarily varied from that to which the 
Department arrived last spring.” 


ihe same data, the Secretary deduces two estimates 
of the wants of the Treasury during the residue of 
the year, varying from each other to the extent of 
a million of dollars, or, as might be justly contend- 
ed, a million and a half. 


man, a million of dollars was a sum sufficient to 
engage the serious attention of this house, the con- 
stitutional guardian of the public purse. | 
to look for an explanation of this palpable inconsis- 


same officer, to carelessness in the discharge of his 
duty? 


partment, precludes so unjust a surmise. 
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Thus, within a fortnight of each other, and from 


In the early age of this Government, Mr. Chair- 


Are we 
tency, between the contemporary estimates of the 


The extraordinary length of the Treasury 
reports, since he has been at the head of that De- 
Are we, 
then, toseek for it in an unexpected opposition to 
the bill on your table, which, after gliding speedily 
through the Senate, has been so long obstructed in 
this house as to require greater urgency to pass it 
through? 

Sir, I have again to complain of palpable omis- 
sions, as well as contradictions, in the elaborate re- 
ports of this officer. In reply to the late direct in- 
quiry of this house, we had every reason to expect 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would correctly 
apprize us, not only of the sum of the balances of 
former appropriations which would remain unex- 
pended at the end of the year, but of the part of 
those balances which might be ultimately dispensed 
with. A heavy cloud is allowed to rest over the 
prospects of the ensuing year, without the slightest 
effort to dispel it. And yet there will not be found 
in the annual reports of this officer fora series of 
years, a similar omission. 

” In his report of December last, in which he un- 
derrated, by more than two millions and a quarter, 
the balances of appropriations which would be un- 
expended at the end. of that month, he computes 
the part of those balances which could be applied 
in ail of the appropriations of the ensuing year, 
without a re-appropriation, at more than three mil- 
lions, and the part which would be carried to the 
surplus fund, undera provision of the existing laws, 
to very near two hundred thousand dollars. The 
¢wo sums, together, constituted nearly one-fifth of 
the total estimated balance. The actnal balances 
of the appropriations of former years unexpended 
on the 31st of December last, is stated in the Sec- 
retary’s communication to the Senate of the 14th of 
January last to have been, as we have seen, nearly 
seventeen millions, and no just reason can be as- 
signed for computing those which will exist at the 
end of the present, or the portion of them which 


may be carried to the account of the ensuing year,. 


at a less amount. 

That I may be better understood by a part of the 
committee, allow me to remark that those balances 
of appropriations arise from no superior economy 
on the part of the Executive, as the large amount 
which they had reached on the Ist of January last, 
combined with the desire, manifested by the Secre- 
tary, to expend them, sufficiently demonstrates. To 
some extent, they must ever exist, since they spring 
from the nature of the objects to which the public 
revenue is applied. 

The present Chief Justice, when Secretary of the 
Treasury, stated that those balances had averaged 
about five millions three hundred thousand dollars 
for the four years preceding his report of December, 
1833. In estimating the balances of appropriations 
at the end of 1834, he assumes that “a portion of 
the expenditures,” for which he submits an estimate, 
“will not be used during the year; that balances of 
appropriations, equal to the amount at the close of the 
current year, will, in like manner, remain in the 
Treasury at the end of the succeeding year ;” and 
he wisely suggests that “ it is not necessary to raise 
money for the public use sooner than it will be needed.’ 

During the frugal administrations of Washington 
and his immediate successor, the elder Adams, these 
balances were inconsiderable compared with their 

resent extent. Their augmentation has, doubtless, 
~— promoted by a favorite doctrine of the op 
sition to those administrations, a doctrine which 
contributed, in no small degree, to itS triumph in 
1801. It had been the practice todistribute the esti- 
mates, and the correspondent appropriations for the 
maintenance of the Government, under a few gene- 


ra) heads of expenditure, and to allow the excess of 





























of one appropriation was no longer permitted tosy 
ply the deficiency of another, however close mnig Be clus) 


As some merit is, moreover, implied in keeping the 
expenditure for any object within the estimate of 


has been promoted by this modern and still popular 
system of appropriation, I shall not stop to inves. 
gale: my present purpose will be answered, if | 
shall render intelligible the objections I have made 
to the estimates on our table. 


that the balances of appropriation at the end of each 
year, which have been so much augmented of late, 
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an ropriation, under one head, to supp} 
fogsone aehaioaer that might arise under anr ym she last 
head of analagous character. The balances. ares of 
appropriations, under this system, were few jn ~ . is first 
r and inconsiderable in amount. va 

P This usage ro condemnncet fpr its su ten 

ency to diminish the responsibility and ey consiste 
power of the Executive. mt wpachatens Nate th , 





ticular officers that, under cover of the pr Par. addi 
which it afforded for the misapplication of ne 
lic money, peculation had arisen; and 
earliest measures of the successful part 
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inquiry into the conduct of the ex-Secretary wi 
State, Mr. Pickering. This inquiry was instic 

and conducted by a distinguished member of thy On th 
house, from Virginia. It ended in the compl 5 sesixt 
Vindication of the ofiicer, but led to the pense 0D 
multiplying the specific objects of ap coptian es 
and restricting the disbursements for those objea dnetion 
to the sums severally appropriated. As the ca quarter 







the affinity between them, and the precise 
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required for each could not be foreseen, it becam h wo 
indispensably necessary to enlarge each of the ; 
merous estimates to which the new usage gaye 
so as to guard against any lefic 
means. 
found at the end of every year, under many, if ng 
all, of the numerous heads of appropriations, The 


au. 
ise, 
ssible deficiency of 
Hence an unexpended balance would te 


aggregate of these balances became larger as jhe blic 
public expenditure increased with the expansion ¢ reté 
the revenue and the multiplication of its objects, am wire, 


its cost, so both the estimates and the appropriations Dise 
have been gradually and proportionably enlarged, IE one Mi 
Whether economy in the public expenditure sand 


Before I return to them, I would further remark 


may be distributed under two distinct heads. The 
first embracing all such balances as may yet be re- 
quired for the attainment of the objec’. «hich 
they are appropriated. The second. ° be lances 
ascertained to be unnecessary for the purposes for 
which they were originally designed, because, those 
purposes have been already attained, or found to be 
wholly unattainable, or to be attainable at less than 
their estimated cost. By a standing law, all such 
balances as have stood over for two years or more, 
from the date of their appropriation, pass to what 
is called the surplus fund, and, since the discharge 
of the national debt, are mingled with the unappr 
priated mass of the public revenue. 

Without availing myself of the express admission 
of the Secretary in his letter of the 5th September, 
that the unexpended balances at the end of the pre 
ent year will not differ much from those at the elose 
of the last year, ascertained to have exceeded six 
teen millions and a half, I shall not err, I trust, in 
the opinion of the committee, if I set them down at 
that amount. The Secretary himself expressly states 
that the appropriations of the last year exceeded 
his estimates, as they certainly did the appropma- 
tions of the year next preceding; and it is obvious 
that the magnitude of the balances, which remainel 
uncalled for at the end of a year, must bear propor 
tion tothe number, variety, and extent of the anle- 
cedent appropriations. 

Deducting sixteen millions and a half from the 
twenty-four millions of outstanding balances, com- 
prehended in the Treasury statements of the 1lth 
of September, and we have seven millions and 
half for the full measure of the probable demanés 
onthe Treasury for the residue of the year, exclv- 
sive of the sums required for the Florida war, and 
the expenses of the present session of Congress. 

With regard to the new appropriation asked for 
this disastrous war, a part of it will doubtless re 
main to be expended afier the close of the presen! 
year, and the remainder may be deducted from the 
annual contingent fund of two millions ; since wa! 
is not only one, but the chief, of those contingencies, 
for which this fund is designed to provide, and since 
three-fourths of the year have, in fact, nearly et 

ired, and to that extent limited the field of contit- 
gencies during the carrent year. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways a0 
Means arrived at his estimate of the expenses of 
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: arter, by averaging the monthly expendi- 
: te Is he past ame. which, on the ialbaiaton of 
ast estimate, he made two millions and a half. 
Why his second estimate extends this average to 
tee millions, 1 am not apprized ; but he cannot 
tently extend the average forthe three months 
‘the last quarter, as he proposed in both estimates, 
¢ siding one million six handred thousand dollars 
y the continuation of the Florida war, since four 
e and a half of the expenses of the three first 
gaariers are ascribable to the prosecution of this 
very Wal, and, consequently, included in the aggre- 
from Which his monthly average is deduced. 
Poa the principle upon which his estimate is made, 
<ixteen hundred thousand dollars now called for, 
if 1o be ex nded in the ensuing quarter, should be 
jeducted from his monthly average. Such a de- 
object, mm dnetion would make the total expenses of the last 
excel quarter, exclusive of this new appropriation, ac- 
tosup. fal cording to his former estimate, lessthan six millions, 
migh gclusive of his claim of a million for the Mint, 
> sums ada surplus of four millions for contingencies. 
ecame j would be impossible to fortify the conclusion at 
he ny. vhich I have arrived, that the sum required for the 
“e Tise ME residue of the year will not exceed seven millions 
‘of god 2 half, by recurring to the actual expenses 





































‘ation, 


alt be of the corresponding quarter of prior years; when 
, if nota no disorder of the currency or prostration of the 

The Ma industry of the country required a reduction of the 
@S the blic expenditure ; and every incentive which the 
Sion 0 Reeretary of the Treasury, the organ of the Exec- 
»bjects, i wire, could offer for its augmentation, was sup- 
ing them pied by the unvarying tenor of all his reports, 


to that of the 5th of this month. 

Discarding the worse than useless provision of 

wpe million for the Mint; the unprecdented and ab- 

grd retention of fouriillion for contingencies; al- 
ing three hundred thousand dollars for the extra 

gssion of Congress, and assuming, in other respects, 


nate of 
‘lations 
urged, 
ditures 
pular 


inVesti- ; > 
d, if 1MMgy the corrected estimate of the chairman of the Com- 
> made miltee of Ways and Means, the aggregate of all 


ihe expenses of the ensuing quarter will amount to 


emark ME ess than eight million of dollars, exclusive of the 
of each fourth instalment due to the States under the depo- 
of late Ma sie act of June, 1836. 

. Th Toprovide these eight million, I propose to with- 
t be ren draw three-fourths of a million, now deposited in 


hich iam the Mint, leaving a small sum to purchase copper 


‘ances bullion, and permitting the coinage of gold and 
oses foram silver to proceed as in the year 1835, but without 
e, those taxing it, as the Secretary recommended in his an- 
d to be NE nual report of 1834. (d) 


pension 


ss than I re. moreover, to pay to the na 
fan the first instalment due 


ill such that portion only o 


r more fami from the Bank of the United States, to which it is 
to whats july entitled, applying the residue of that instal- 
scharg ment to meet the public exigencies. In further aid 
nappro-fgmm of those sums, for other and higher considerations, 
which I shall hereafter take occasion to explain, I 
mission propose to raise, by a sale and transfer of the three 
tember, fmm temaining bonds of that bank, the further sum of 
he pres-fmm ive million nine hundred and eighteen thousand 
he closefmm and thirty-three dollars—their par value on the 3d 
ded six-mmof October next, after deducting from them the re- 
trust, inflme Maining interest of the navy pension fund. The 
down at wseregate amount of these specific sums, added to 
ly statesfamm the balances that may be in the hands of the collec- 
xceeded Mm lors of the customs and the receivers of the pro- 
proprit-ammceeds of the sales of the public lands, on the Ist of 
obviousfmm October, would alone be more than sufficient to 
mained fam provide the eight million required for the last quar- 
propor-fam ter of the present year. 
he ante-f™ What the receipts of that quarter may amount to, 
including repayments by ‘disbursing officers and 
from thefmagents, it is impossible now to predict, nor do the 
es, com-Mam Lteasury reports afford any certain guide by which 
the 11th #0 ascertain them. Hitherto, the actual revenue of 
s and afm he year has, in every branch of it except the cus- 
jemandsfmm ms, exceeded the Treasury estimates of the 5th of 
r, exclo-mm December last. That from the sales of public lands, 
var, andjmmcuting the first half of the year, surpassed, by near 
gress. fap ualfa million, the estimated receipts for the whole 
sked form™year. The chairman of the Committee of Ways 
less re-fitd Means computes the revenue from this source, 
» present the last quarter, at a million, which would make 
from the Mime total excess for the year very near $1,900,000.(e) 
ince Wat estimated receipts from the customs, in the 
genciss, annual report of the Treasury Deparunent, ex- 
ind since MM °teded by a million and a quarter, the corresponding 
arly ex-@j mate for the year next preceding. The actual 
f contin- M#eceipts under this head, for the first two quarters 
ve been $7,234,451 ; those, for the two last quarters 
rays ani ¥ill doubtless fall short of that sum, though no fur- 
enses of Mer indulgence be granted on the custom house 


onds due, or to become due in the course of the 





year; and if indulgence be granted, the magnitude 
of the sum to be received will depend on the extent 
of that indulgence. 

The receipts from miscellaneous sources have 
already exceeded their estimate for the whole year; 
and, restoring to the Treasury the sum improperly 
paid to the navy pension fund, the actual revenue 
from all other sources, than the customs, will be 
found, by the expiration of the year, to have ex- 
ceeded the estimates by two millions at least. 

A passing observation is here due to the pro- 
poe sagacity, claimed by the Secretary of the 

reasury in his report of the 5ih instant, it is that, 
however “ reluctant” he may have been to estimate 
the receipts for 1837 “at ondy twenty-four millions,” 
he did not advert to the fact, that this estimate ac- 
tually exceeded ‘hat which he gave us of the reve- 
nue of the very prosperous year next preceding by 
four millions and a half: the estimate of December, 
1835, of the revenue of the following year, having 
been but $19,750,000, and the part of it anticipated 
from the customs but fifteen millions and a quarter. 
The receipts of that year, we may remember, 
amounted to fifiy millions. 

I shall be excused, I trust, after a careful consid- 
eration of a series of ‘Treasury reports, so replete 
with error and so marked by every species of in- 
consistency of fact and argument, if I allow their 
author the power of expanding and contracting his 
estimates, to suit every political emergency of the 
party with which he has so zealously co-operated. 

Amidst all the confusion of ideas necessarily at- 
tendant upon so arduousa duty, enough is yet appa- 
rent upon the face of the last reports of this officer, 
to manifest that, without relying on the sums which 
may remain to his credit with the late deposite 
banks, on the Ist of October next, resources may be 
devised, without incurring a new public debt, to 
carry on the necessary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment to the end of the current year. 

Ihave purposely discarded those sums from my 
estimate of the resources of the Treasury for i's 
ordinary or current expenses, because, in truth, 
they were appropriated and set apart, by positive 
and solemn enactment of law, for a distinct purpose. 
To the extent of the fourth instalment of the sur- 
plus revenue, to be distributed on the Ist of October 
next, under the act of June, 1836, all authority of 
the Secretary to agate of those sums, for any other 
purpose, ceased on the Ist of January last. 


Whether, in his preparation for the execution of 
that act, by transferring those deposites which it 
directed him to ascertain and to set apart for the 
States, the Secretary has transcended, or omitted to 
exercise his lawful authority, is not, now, a ques- 
tion before this committee. Nor is it material to 
that which we have to decide, whether those de- 
posites be available or not. They are to become, 
on the Ist of October next, to the full extent of the 
sum of $9,367,214 98, the limited property of the 
several States, according to their respective propor- 
tions, and under the express conditions set forth in 
the deposite act of June, 1836, which gave to the 
Secretary of the Treasury no other power than to 
obey its mandates. 


If he has rendered such obedience impracticable, 
if he has reduced the amount, or impaired the 
value of the surpluS fund intrusted to his care, and 
set apart by law for a special purpose, the responsi- 
bility rests with him. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that those States, 
whose banks are depositories of this fund, will 
cheerfully accept, for their remaining share of it, 
the drafts of the Treasury on those banks, for whose 
credit, they are insome instances, at least, responsi- 
ble to the public, either as guarantees or as stock- 
holders. The States from whose banks these de- 
posites have been already withdrawn, may, indeed, 
seruple to accept Treasury drafts on the banks of 
other States, for their remaining proportion of this 
surplus fund, on the terms upon which it has been 
set apart for their common benefit; but they have a 
right to decide for themselves, whether to accept 
them or not. Ifthe banksshall tender, in their dis- 
charge, ample security for their principal, with the 
lawful interest accruing upon it until it be paid, 
such drafts may be made, by negotiation, to sub- 
serve all the purposes of money, especia'!y to those 
States who would prefer an investmencof their pro- 

rtion of this fund in productive stocks, to its im- 
mediate expenditure, or any other application of its 
principal. 

The present condition of this fund does not. 
therefore, furnish, of itself, a sufficient ground for 
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the passage of the bill from the Senate, for the in- 
definite posipouement of the fourth instalment. 

Are there, Mr. Chairman, any other adequate 
grounds for the passage of such a bill? Will its 
passage involve a violation of the public faith to- 
wards the several States ? 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. M., had an intelligent 
stranger listened only to the various and contradic- 
tory arguments of the advocates of this bill, | would 
cheerfully abide by his decisi n upon its merits. 
The argumeniwum ad absurdum is a legitimate mode 
of reasoning and as applicable to the development 
of moral and political, as of physical science. 

One genileman has contended that the deposite 
act, Which this bill proposes to repeal in part, was 
unconstituuional, and therefore not obligatory; al- 
though he aclinits that more than twenty-seven mil- 
lions of the public money have passed under its 
provisions from the Federal Government to the 
States, Who have unanimously agseed to receive, 
and plighted their faith, on certain conditions, to 
return it. 

Another gentleman has contended that no legisia- 
ture can bind its suecessors, and, therefore, the act 
of 1836 is repealable at pleasure. 

A third insisted that the deposite act does not 
pledge the faith of this Government to the fulfil- 
ment of its stipulations, because they donot amount, 
in terms, to a contract; or,asa fourth hasargued, if 
a contract, it is a nudum pactum, or without an ade- 
quate consideration. 

Some of the advocates of this partial repeal of the 
act-have found a solution of their scruples of good 
faith, inthe mere tite of the act; others in its con- 
text. One gentleman relieves himself from any 
embarrassment that might accompany his vote, by 
severing the two provisoes of its most important 
section from the sectiqn itself; and regarding them 
as conveying a mere instruction tothe Secretary of 
the Treasury asto the mode of distributing, and 
withdrawing the sum to be deposited. 

One gentiieman, after vindicating his vote for 
the act of June, 1836, against the very unmerited 
attack upon it, of one of his colleagues, made 
quite an original discovery, that the Federal and 
State Governments are, in truth, identical, being 
governments of one and the same people, and, con- 
sequently, incapable of contracting with each other. 
Many of the advocates of the bill have, with more 
truth, admitted the right of those Governments to 
contract, and that the act in question, if not in itself 
a contract, authorized a contract to be made be- 
tween the General and State Governments; but 
they claim for the former, a release. of the obliga- 
tion arising under it, upon the legal or equitable 
grounds of mistake, unforeseen accident, or un- 
avoidable necessity. 

I do not propose, Mr. Chtirman, a separate reply 
to arguments which, in general, so remarkably 
serve lo answer one another; but shall content 
myself with such an exposition of my own views 
of the merits of this bill and such brief notice of 
the views of others, as may excuse me from yield- 
ing assent to a measure inconsistent with the faith 
of this Government, and calculated to inflict a 
deep and wanton injury upon the States of this 
Union. 

I most readily concede to the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Jones,) who rose early 
in this debate, that the act of 1836 is to be constru- 
ed, not as a penal statute, strictly, but liberally ; 
according to its obvious intent and meaning. I 
cannet, however, infer that intent from its title 
alone, nor affirm, as two of my colleagues have 
done, (Mr. Jones and Mr. Garland,) that it is not a 
distribution act, merely because it is called an act 
to regulate the deposites of the public money. 

It is, in truth, as its context discloses, both a de- 
posile and a distruution act, since it expressly pro- 
vides for a distribution of a part of the surplus 
funds of the General Government among the 
several States, according to a fixed ratio; to be 
held by them in deposite, and returned when called 
for, after a prescribed nutice, in limited propor- 
tions. 

Both my colleagues (Messrs. Jones and Gar- 
land) have contended that the right to use did not 
pass, with the possession of the deposites—the con- 
tract authorized by the deposite act being for the 
safe-keeping only of the public money. 

“If such be the sound construction of the act of 
1836, what motive, I would ask, had the States, for 
accepting, in deposite, the sums which it tendered 
them? Why were the sums, so tendered, propor- 
tioned to the respective representation of those 
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Statics in the two houses of Congress, and the obli- 
gation to restore them, when called for, limited in 
ine same ratio? each call confined to so small an 
ainouit of the deposite, as not to exceed, in relation 
to the most populous State inthe Union, $10,000 in 
any month, unless with a further notice of thirty-one 
days for every additiona! sum of $20,000 that might 
be called for? No, sir, every provision of this act 
had reference to the benefit which the several 
States were to derive from the wse of the public 
money, until required by the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment ; necessities which, when the act was pass- 
ed, no man anticipated. 

Had the safety of the public treasure, its value, 
or the facility of its use by this Government, been 
the sole or even the chief ends of the deposite act, 
why did it not provide for the special deposite of 
the entire surplus revenue, where the far greater 
part of it had been collected, in the mysterious 
vaults, and beneath the marble roofs of the banks 
of the great cities of the north, whence it could be 
drawn on the shortest notice, by bills vendable at 
par, or at a premium, whenever the public necessi- 
ties might require its expenditure. Has it been 
for the security, or readier use of the public de- 
osites, that a considerable portion of them has 
een transferred to States on the Indian frontier, 
occasionally the seat of war, and a still larger por- 
tion to States in the interior, within whose limits 
scarcely a dollar of the public money is expended 
in the year ? 

Sir, every feature of the a act, and all the 
circumstances which preceded or accompanied its 
enactment, demonstrate that it suoauenan the Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury to enter into contracts with 
the several States for the mutual advantage of the 
parties, but especially for the benefit of the States 
themselves. 

The deposite of the surplus money of this Gov- 
ernment has ever been a subject of contract, either 
express or implied. Such, in truth, Is ever special 
or general deposite in a bank; and for forty of 
the forty-eight years that our present constitution 
has been in ferce, the unexpended revenue of this 
Government has been the subject of special contract 
with a bank of its own creation, 

On the removal of the deposites from the Bank 
of the United States in 1833, formal articles of 
ngreement for their safe-keeping, on specified con- 
ditions, by the selected State banks, were drawn up 
by the present Chief Justice, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, and subsequently ratified, sealed with 
ihe corporate seal, and subscribed by the proper 
officers of the State banks. So valid were the 
obligations of these contracis regarded to be, by 
that eminent lawyer, that he expressly stipulated 
jor the right to discharge the several banks “ from 
the service of the Government whenever, in his 
opinion, the public interest might require it.” 

In the very act which we are considering, the 
7th section provides that it shall be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to enter into contracts in 
the name and behalf of the United States with the 
banks selected as depositories of the public money, 
and the terms of those contracts are prescribed by 
the act itself. 7 

Were those contracts made for the mere safe-kee 
ingof the public money? Would the deposite banks 
have accepted so barren and unprofitable a trust, 
connected as it was with an obligation, on their 
part, to give security for the administration of such 
trust; to permit their books and accounts to be in- 
spected, and their money to be counted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or his agent; to make 
weekly returns of their condition, subject to peri- 
odical publication; to pay, at sight, all warrants 
which the Treasurer might draw on them; and 
make all such transfers of the public money to 
other banks, as he might require, and supply for- 
eign bills of exchange, at cost, without any fee, 
premium or commission whatever ; and, moreover, 
a part of the expenses of such agents as the Secre- 
tary might depute to watch over their fidelity 2 
‘Would those banks, I say, have entered into obli- 
gations so multiplied, embarrassing, and onerous, 
for the mere credit of keeping the public money, 
without the liberty to use it for the profit of their 
stockholders? Their contracts with the Treasury, 
like that which th> deposite act tenders to the 
several States, are silent as to the use which they 
may make of the public deposites. The right to 
use them might be implied from the character of 
the agent. Buta letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the 26th of September, 1833, to the 
president of the Girard Bank, contemporaneous in 
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date with those contracts, and designed to induce 
their acceptance, avoids al] necessity for implica- 
lion, since 1t expressly intimates that the “ depos- 
ites of the public money will enable” the bank, to 
which his letter was addressed, to “ afford increas- 
ed facilities to commerce, and to extend its accom- 
modations to individuals.” “ As the duties payable 
to the Government arise from the business and 
enterprise of the merchants engaged in foreign 
trade, it is but reasonable,” Mr. ‘Taney adds, 
“that they should be preferred in the additional 
accommodation,” which the public deposites will 
enable the banks to give. 

A reference to the vast amount of the surplus 
revenue, designed to be transferred by the deposite 
act, from the vaults of the banks to the treasuries 
of the States, forbids the belief, that the friends of 
that act, or the States who have complied with its 
conditions, imagined, for a moment, that the sums 
so transferred were not to be used. The sudden 
withdrawal of more than thirty-seven millions 
from the currency and business of a country, whose 
currency did not exceed, if it equalled, thrice that 
amount, would have been a measure of such 
wanton mischief, that no man in his senses could 
have given it his sanction, and it cannot be imput- 
ed tothe very large majority of both houses of 
Congress, by whose vote the act was passed. (_ 

How the States have understood it, we are not left 
to conjecture, although I much regret that the reso- 
lution of an honorable member from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams,) designed to procure for this house 
copies of the several acts of the State Legislatures 
accepting and diss sing of their respective shares 
of the public deposites, remains yet unexecuted. 
Enough, however, has been told us by the Repre- 
sentatives of those States, who have taken part in 
this debate, to enable the committee to perceive 
how they have construed the act of June, 1836, and 
what inconvenience they must suffer from its par- 
tial repeal. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. M., it was my anticipa- 
tion of the beneficent use which the several States 
might make of those deposites, which recommended 
to my favorable regard the act of 1836. I foresaw 
the noble purposes to which the public money might 
be applied through their agency, and my heart ex- 
ulted in the glorious anticipation. I saw the ties of 
our happy Union ee and confirmed by the 
improvement of old, and the opening new channels 
of commercial and social intercourse. I beheld the 
spires of colleges, academies, and village schools 
glittering on the distant forest, and a wide-spread 
system of popular education elevating our social 
condition, augmenting the intelligence, refining the 
manzers, and above all implanting in the hearts of 
our people the knowledge, and with it the love of 
our admirable constitution of Government. In or- 
der to avoid an Executive veto, which had been 
prepared, as I was informed, for the act of a former 
Congress, to provide for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of our public lands, I most re- 
luctantly, and, as it eventuated, frnitlessly, assented 
to strike out the three limitations, which the Senate 
had provided, of the use of the sums to be distri- 
buted. Popular education constituted one, and the 
dearest of them all, in my conception. I wish, Mr. 
Chairman, to behold a system for this object per- 
vading the Union. But wherever it may exist, if 
confined to one State or to a small district, I shall 
hail it as an additional safeguard to the rights of 
the people I represent. To them, my opinions here 
are not of more avail than those of any other mem-. 
ber of this body, and the security of their freedom 
and happiness rests upon that public sentiment to 
which each member of this House is amenable at 
home, whether he be from Maine or Georgia, from 
the shores of the Atlantic or the banks of the Mis- 


—. 

e are apprized, Mr. Chairman, that North 
Carolina, Ohio, and several other States, have con- 
secrated their share of the public deposites to this 
and other liberal purposes, and my reluctance to 
pass the bill on your table is augmented, in a ten- 
fold degree, by this intelligence. 

We learn that other States have entered into 
very solemn engagements, founded upon an antici- 
pation of the receipt of the instalment of those de- 
posites which we are now invited, by the Senate, to 
withhold, or to postpone indefinitely. Can we, in 
good faith, withbol it? Let those gentlemen who 
regard the deposite act as the promise of a mere 
gratuity, ask themselves the question, whether they 
would violate the sanctity of their word, when once 
it had been plighted tothe humblest individual in 
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society, to the beggar at their door? Wh, 
can do so, and retain the respect of his fellow m, 
Who is prepared to set a price on the faithfn) 
servance of his word, and to commute his yep, 
tion for money? Let him come forth, and on 
this bill. : SUstay 

It is objected to this appeal to the se 
honor, that no man can bind himself to 
possibilities ; that mistake or unavoida 
absolves us from our obligation to the States. h 
we have not the money to comply with our ep, = 
ments, and the continued ability to do so were) 
implied ingredient of our original contract or 5. 
mise. It is not pretended that the entire end 
thirty-seven millions was nol in the Treasury . 
the Ist of January last, when the appropriation ; 
effect—it is known and admitted that the tq, 
amount subject to distribution, after reseryin fi 
millions for the immediate necessities of the G. 
ernment, exceeded thirty-nine millions; a yj) 
six hundred thousand dollars having been a. 
quently reported to the Treasurer, by the disan 
collectors and receivers of the public money. 
have been in their hands on that day. 

Was it necessity which swelled, at the instang 
of the Executive organ of the Treasury, ang 1) 
majority of the last Congress, those excessive ay 
propriations which have caused our present fingy 
cial embarrassments? We cannot plead a nec. 
sity, created by ourselves, as the justification of 
breach of faith. 

The States, it has been urged, had no right 
enter into engagements dependent on the receipt q 
the instalments, prior to their day of payment: ay 
the embarrassments, to which their precipitang 
has exposed them, afford, it is said, no addition 
claim upon the public faith. 

Could it have been designed, Mr. Chairman, th 
the States, who were to receive onr deposites an 
to use them for the public benefit, should make y 
preparation for their use, prior to their receptio 
The spirit and the letter of the act which wea 
construing forbids any such conclusion. Time 
notice was given, by it, to the deposite banks, th 
they were, at fixed periods, to surrender up the 
trust, and to the States, that they were then to enig 
upon it.. The very instalment of the debt of 1 
banks to the Government, and the uses to whic 
they had applied the public money, with our kno 
ledge and approbation, enjoined it upon them g 
dually to provide for its withdrawal, and upon th 
States to renew, as speedily as possible, its acti 
and beneficial employment. The greatest inju 
which either the banks or the States could hay 
done tothe people at large, was to permit the 
money to lie idle in the vaults of the one, or t 
Treasury of the other. (/) 

If it be contended, that no use of the vast su 
committed to their custody should have been d 
vised by the States, inconsistent with their plighte 
faith to return it to the Government when demand 
ed, I reply that the law itself, as well as the knov 
intention of those who enacted it, guarded th 
States from any such demand. The far greaté 
part of the majority who voted for the deposite a 
contemplated no such return, and the last provi 
of its thirteenth section rendered the demand for 
impracticable. No more than ten thousand dolla 
of the sum deposited with the State having th 
largest share of the public money, as from Ne 
York, whose proportion would exceed five million 
can be called for in any one month, without thirt 
days’ notice, and but a ratable part of the su 
cailed for, in any one year, can be lawfully d 
manded of any State So that when New Yo 
should be called upon to pay ten thousand dolla 
Virginia would have to provide about a moiety ¢ 
that sum; and if a larger amount be required, : 
additional notice of an day., for every add 
tional twenty thousand dollars, is to be given. TI 
proportions of the total sum called for from. 
several States, is to be in the same ratio with th 
original distribution. In no one year, therefo 
could more than a very inconsiderable part of th 
deposites be demanded under this construction ¢ 
the deposite act. If such a construction be inco 
sistent with the title and letter of the act, it 1st 
with its history; for, while a large proportion 4 
those who voted for it, wished and designed to m 
it a simple distrilulion of the public money, & 
the cero to whom it properly belonged, we W 
distinctly informed that, unless we introduced the 
incongruous and absurd provisions, it would ¢ 
counter the Executive veto. 

Mr. Chairman, T was one of that majority, 
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ot have given my vote for this act, had I 
hae Mm: wo derstood it as I ‘have now expounded its 
thf ing and explained its history. I well remem- 
: nl of per that, When our public lands were sold on credit, 
dane of six millions became due to this Govern- 

SUstaj pent from the inhabitants of a single State, and my 
a tion was turned, with that of both branches of 
fo mis ihe National Legislature, of one of which I was 


a member, to the impolicy of creating between 
me ee e and their Government the relation of 
re tha r and creditor. No man looks with favor, 

age h he may with fear, on his creditor. Debt 


> Was a ; i 

; 4 source of dependance, rarely of affection. I 
. vd Pro felt its obligation, and have ever preferred 
sa m igdebtedness to banks, which, being incorporeal bo- 
tion jis, [cam never see, to individuals whom IJ must 


th , : : e. : 

via = put if it be impolitic to permit the people to be 
g fiy ’ ee 

the Goya indebted Lo the General Government, it is yetmore 


a mill pexpedient to extend this relation to the States. 
ns 4 debt, from a State, to the Union is, to its ex- 
e dian wat, 2 bounty offered to nullification—to dis- 


oney, yg wu I sought, therefore; early in the last ses- 
' gon of Congress, to free the deposite act from 
instancffm iis objectionable feature, by releasing the seve- 
ral States from any supposed obligation to re- 
ssive aq wm the public money in their keeping. I had one 
nt fina alder object in view, to liberate them from all re- 
a nec saint In giving to their respective =o of 
ion of gay wismoney, the most beneficial application. The 
education of a people should never be dependent 
right ggg on those accidents of war or commerce, which oc- 
eceipt qq easionally —- the finances of a State, however 
ent: anja well administered; and should, above all, never be 
-ipitangaam ihe sport of Wanton or wicked experiments. 
ddition As to any constitutional difficulty in the way of 
osach a distribution, I have been incapable of per- 
nan, tha ceiving it. ‘To tax the people for the mere purpose 
‘ites anf v distributing a surplus revenue among the States 
make nam orthe people themselves, I should unquestionably 
ceptions gard as alike inexpedient and unconstitutional, 
h we aim i, indeed, @ measure can ever be deemed as ex- 
Timea pedient which is not constitutional. The highest 
nks, tha eapediency being ever found in reverence for that 
up them organic law, which is the guardian of all our 
| to ental nights, al and sop se 
t of t Iregatd the several States as fairly entitled to 
to whic claim a distribution of those proceeds of the sales 
ur know of public lands, which occasioned a surplus to be 
hem g arried to the Treasury from year to year, till it 
upon tim amounted to a sum dangerous to leave at the dis- 
ts activa posal of any Government, however pure. The 









st injugimm mode of distribution Was suggested by the complex 
ild haygamm theory of our Government; and, although not ac- 
mit them cordant with the ratio I would have preferred, it 
e, or thm acreased the portion of those States unduly, which 


most needed the use of the distributed fund, and, 
vast sulf™ sa compromise, I submitted to it: 

been d Jam aware that it is usual to reduce the surplus 
plight revenue, arising from the sale of the public lands, 
emandamm 'y charging upon it the expenses of Indian wars 


e knowgm aid treaties, and the sums paid for the acquisition 
rded thi of Louisiana and Florida: But I regard the ex- 
- greatdm asion of the sovereignty of the United States over 
site adam the acquired territory as an ample consideration 
t provigi™ forthe sums which it has cost; and, since the dis- 
nd for @% charge of the public debt, the States have become 


d dolla 


tntitled to claim that surplus, tinder the express 
ving th 


lems of the compact, by which so large a portion 









om Neg ofthat territory was ceded to the United States. I 
million Must totally forget the blodd and treasure which 
yut thir My native State so freely lavished, in extending 
the sug ber dominion from the Atlantic to the Mississippi ; 
fully (qi that the entire country between that river and the 
w_ Yori Ohio was once the Virginia county of Illinois, the 
i dollargi theatre of the exploits of her Clarke and his gallant 
noiety ¢ 


companions in arms, before I can regard, with any 
nired, MM doubt, her just title to her full proportion of the 
Ty add revenue which the bill un your table proposes to 
en. THM withhold from her Treasury, in wanton disregard 
from |i ofthe twice plighted faith of this Government. 

with ti A more efficient argument in favor of this bill 
herefor@i™l may possibly arise, in a part of this committee, 
rtof (Ml from an assurance given by the Executive to the 
uction Gi tepresentatives of particular States, that, if the 
'e incom fourth instalment be withheld, their banks will re- 
it 1s MM ceive an indulgence which the States may not be 
ortion @ Willing or able to grant. I have in my eyea friend 
| to m from Atabama, (Mr. Martin,) from whom I should 
y, among be glad to learn whether any such assurance has 
we weil been given. (Mr. Martin rose in reply, and said 
ced thog™ he had none.) ‘I'he honorable member will not 
ould eM suppose that I imagined he had received any inti- 
mation from the Executive, which it would be im- 
rity, SUE proper for him to disclose. On the contrary, were 








my constituents situated as his, 1 should not hesi- 
tate to inquire how far the deposite banks might 
rely on the indulgence of the Treasury ? 

hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, two bills, one, | 
apparently originating in the Senate ; the other, in | 
this house. They have the same title, are identi- 
cal in all their provisions, and have evidently pro- 
ceeded from the same source—the Treasury Depait- 
ment. The banks of this District, Mr. Chairman, 
are seven in number, and if the clemency of the 
Executive towards the several deposite banks may 
be inferred from the tenor of these bills to revoke 
the charters of the banks of this District—their 
bitterest fue could not wish them in worse hands. 
To say nothing of the new criminal offences created 
by them, in what terms shall we denounce an at- 
tempt to coerce the banks of a District, ten miles 
square, to resume specie payments in the centre of 
twenty-six States, whose six hundred banks have 
ceased to do so, and alongside of a Government, 
which, while it attempts to coerce them to pay 
specie, does not comply with its own engagements? 
The President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
have suggested to Congress the expediency of 
passing # bankrupt bill, to operate on all banks ; and 
— on those employed by the Treasury. (g 
The bill which lies before me is, or may be pre- 
sumed to be, a sample of the proposed legislauon; 
and, as such, it well meritsthe careful examination 
of the representatives of the southwestern States; 
the condition of whose banks is least favorable to 
the speedy resumption of specie payments. 
Whether those banks are in a condition to wind 
up their affairs, the representatives of those States 
are most capable of deciding. 

I discover, however, from the late returns of the 
various deposite banks, annexed to the letter of 
the Secretary of the 5th of September, that the five 
deposite banks of the States of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Lotisiana, with a circulation of more than 
$6,158,000, and Government deposites to the ex- 
tent of $3,547,000, had in specie, a month ago, but 
$709,000, while their loans and discounts, together 
with their bills of exchange, exceeded $27,292,000, 
and their suspended debt, six millions and a quar- 
ter. 

I repeat, it may be well for the representatives of 
all those States to examine the true character of 
this District Bank bill, since it cannot be supposed 
that the Executive would recommend to Congress 
a harsher measure towards a people, with whom 
they and we daily associate, than for the constitu- 
ents of gentlemen who reside in remote districts, 
west of the Alleghany. 

One of the sections of the bill, a part’ of the title 
of which is, to “ revoke the charters of such banks 
in the District of Columbia as shall not resume specie 
payments within a limited time,” requires, under the 
penalty of a forfeiture of their charters, that “ they 
shall resume the payment of specie for all their 
bills under ten dollars within siaty days, and of all 
others in six ménths from the passing of the act;” . 
and, that “they shall, within thirty days, cease to 
pay out the now's of any corporation or individual 
which shall not redeem them, on demand, in specie.” 
Another sectien of this bill provides, that “in 
case of failure of any of the banks to comply with 
these eonditions, their charters shall be revoked, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall appoint three 
commissioners for liquidating and settling their 
accounts and affairs ; and, as if this were notenough, 
this section further ordains, “ that such prosecutions 
shall be instituted by the Attorney of this District, 
for any violation of theit obligations to the Govern- 
ment or the community, as the facts and the law 
applicable to the case may render proper, beyond 
what is contained in the provisions of their char- 
ter and of this act.” 

It is but rational to infer that these are some, at 
least, of the provisions which the Executive would 
comprehend in the bankrupt law which the Secre- 
tary’s letter suggests, for the coercion of specie pay- 
ments by the banks in general. Would the com- 
mittee desire to know the condition of the seven 
banks of this District to which those provisions of 
this bill are to be applied? Their loans and dis- 
counts, the Secretary states, in his letter of the 3d 
of January Jast, to amount to $3,157,782; their de- 
posites to $1,385,523 ; their circulation to $961,793; 
their notes and debts of other banks to $849,222 ; 
their debts due to banks within and without the Dis- 
trict, to $460,768 ; their specie to $843,532. 

What portion of their circulation consists of 
notes of a denomination under ten dollars, I have 
no certain data to determine. Surrounded, as this 
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District is, by five towns and cities within fily 
wiles, which have their rival institutions, the pro- 
portion of large notes in their circulation must be 
small. A report ofa bank of Ohio, the Clinton 
Bank of Columbus, the capital of that flourishing 
State, makes its notes of the denomination of five 
dollars and under two-thirds in value of its whole 
circulation, and its notes of five dellars compre- 
hend about one-half of that amount. How fatal a 
blow the passage of such a bill would give to the 
credit and property of this District, I leave it to 
the commitiee to imagine ; but I desire the repre- 
sentatives of the deposite banks, in general, to look 
to the temper which such a proposition dis- 
closes, on the part of the Executive branch 
of this Government, before they vote for the 
measure we are considering. Sir, said Mr. M., I 
represent a people interested in whatever concerns 
the ultimate prosperity of this District. They find 
in its three cities their most convenient market ; 
and among its citizens, persons to whom many of 
them are closely allied, by the ties of consanguinity, 
and habits of social and friendly intercourse. In 
their behalf, I protest, in advance, against the rash 
experiment contemplated by the bill on my table 

The report of such a bill, by a respectable com 

mittee, wherever it may have originated, is caleu- 
lated to excite uneasiness, to awaken just alarin. 
If it be net intended to press the adoption of such 
a measure, the attempt to do so is a wanton cruelty, 
meriting the severest reprehension. If it speak 
the deliberate purpose of its rash inventors, all who 
feel an interest in the fate of the deposite banks 
should rather trust to the amity of the States, who 
may become their creditors, States having one 
common interest, than to a Government which has 
flattered those banks in their prosperity, ouly, as it 
would appear, more effectually to work their ruin. 

Mr. Chairman, I have hitherto considered the 
bill on your table apart from the great end for which, 
when I read the President’s recent proclamation, | 
supposed we were to be suddenly convened in this 
city, at this unusual season of the year. I had not 
imagined, until I heard his message read from that 
desk, that this end would be regarded as of subor- 
dinate magnitude, and the necessities of the Go- 
vernment exalted above the wants of the people. 
It has been truly said, that a disordered currency 
is, next to war, pestilence, and famine, the greatest 
calamity which can afflict a civilized, and, esye- 
cially, a commercial, nation; and, although the 
Executive has thought proper to recommend to our 
adoption, a system of measures which, he tells us, 
should have no reference to the chief cause of the 
general distress of the our, I cannot consider 
any one of them, solely, in the light in which he is 
pleased to regard them all. 

This message contains the outlines of a scheme 
of finance, which, whether borrowed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or itself the type of the 
disordered speculations of that officer, partakes, in 
every quality bnt its style, of the defects and errors 
of the Treasury reports. 


The President claims a million for the operations 
of the Mint, without adverting to the fact, stated in 
another part of his message, that the ceinage had 
been most successfully conducted, prior to the con- 
ditional appropriation of that sum to its aid. He 
insists upon having a permanent surplus of four or 
five million, in contradiction of the settled policy 
which, for twenty years, under the sanction, if not 
the requisition, of law, had limited that surplus to 
two millions only. He not an omits to compute 
the debt of the Bank of the United States among 
the available resources of the Treasury, but, while 
his Secretary recommends, in a letter accompany- 
ing his message, the issue of Treasury notes to 
the amount of ten millions, bearing an interest not 
exceeding six per cent., he denounces “a new loan” 
as a measure “which would scarcely be sanctioned 
by the American people.” 

Sir, the great evil of which the American peo- 

le complain, is the suspension of specie payments 
2 the banks, and the consequent disorders of their 
currency. They are afflicted and perplexed, but 
they do not impute their misfortunes to the banks 
alone; looking beyond them, to the remote cause 
of their embarrassments, they expected relief from 
measures which shall operate in favor of the banks, 
as well as themselves. 

The resumption of specie payments cannot be 
promoted by any of the measures which the Presi- 
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States in the two houses of Congress, and the obli- 
gation to restore them, when called tor, limited in 
ine same ratio? each call confined to so small an 
amount of the deposite, as not to exceed, in relation 
to the most populous State inthe Union, $10,000 in 
any month, unless with a further notice of thirty-one 
days for every additional! sum of $20,000 that might 
be called for? No, sir, every provision of this act 
had reference to the benefit which the several 
States were to derive from the use of the public 
money, until required by the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment ; necessities which, when the act was pass- 
ed, no man anticipated. 

Had the safety of the public treasure, its value, 
or the facility of its use by this Government, been 
the sole or even the chief ends of the deposite act, 
why did it not provide for the special deposite of 
the entire surplus revenue, where the far greater 
part of it had been collected, in the mysterious 
vaults, and beneath the marble roofs of the banks 
of the great cities of the north, whence it could be 
drawn on the shortest notice, by bills vendable at 
par, or at a premium, whenever the public necessi- 
ties might require its expenditure. Has it been 
for the security, or readier use of the public de- 
a that a considerable portion of them has 
een transferred to States on the Indian frontier, 
occasionally the seat of war, and a still larger por- 
tion to States in the interior, within whose limits 
searcely a dollar of the public money is expended 
in the year? 

Sir, every feature of the eee act, and all the 
circumstances which preceded or accompanied its 
enactment, demonstrate that it empowered the Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury to enter into contracts with 
the several States for the mutual advantage of the 
parties, but especially for the benefit of the States 
themselves. 

The deposite of the surplus money of this Gov- 
ernment has ever been a subject of contract, either 
express or implied. Such, in truth, ls ever special 
or general deposite in a bank; and for forty of 
the forty-eight years that our present constitution 
has been in force, the unexpended revenue of this 
Government has been the subject of special contract 
with a bank of its own creation. 

On the removal of the depusites from the Bank 
of the United States in 1833, formal articles of 
agreement for their safe-keeping, on specified con- 
ditions, by the selected State banks, were drawn up 
by the present Chief Justice, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, and subsequently ratified, sealed with 
the corporate seal, and subscribed by the proper 
officers of the State banks. So valid were the 
obligations of these contracts regarded to be, by 
that eminent lawyer, that he expressly stipulated 
for the right to discharge the several banks “ from 
the service of the Government whenever, in his 
opinion, the public interest might require it.” 

in the very act which we are considering, the 
7th section provides that it shall be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to enter into contracts in 
the name and behalf of the United States with the 
banks selected as depositories of the public money, 
and the terms of those contracts are prescribed by 
the act itself, : 

Were those contracts made for the mere safe-keep- 
ingof the public money? Would the deposite banks 
have aecepted so barren and unprofitable a trust, 
connected as it was with an obligation, on their 
part, to give security for the administration of sach 
trust; to permit their books and accounts to be in- 
spected, and their money to be counted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or his agent; to make 
weekly returns of their condition, subject to peri- 
odical publication; to pay, at sight, al! warrants 
which the Treasurer might draw on them; and 
make all such transfers of the public money to 
other banks, as he might require, and supply for- 
eign bills of exchange, at cost, without any fee, 
premium or commission whatever ; and, moreover, 
a part of the expenses of such agents as the Secre- 
tary might depute to watch over their fidelity 2 
‘W ould those banks, I say, have entered into obli- 
gations so multiplied, embarrassing, and onerous, 
fur the mere credit of keeping the public money, 
without the liberty to use it for the profit of their 
stockholders? Their contracts with the Treasury, 
like that which th> deposite act tenders to the 
several States, are silent as to the use which they 
may make of the public deposites. The right to 
use them might be implied from the character of 
the agent. Buta letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the 26th of September, 1833, to the 
president of the Girard Bank, contemporaneous in 


date with those contracts, and designed to induce 
their acceptance, avoids al) necessity for implica- 
lion, since 1t expressly intimates that the “ depos- 
ites of the public money will enable” the bank, to 
which his letter was addressed, to “ afford increas- 
ed facilities to commerce, and to extend its accom- 
modations to individuals.” “ As the duties payable 
to the Government arise from the business and 
enterprise of the merchants engaged in foreign 
trade, it is but reasonable,” Mr. Taney adds, 
“that they should be preferred in the additional 
accommodation,” which the public deposites will 
enable the banks to give. 

A reference to the v2st amount of the surplus 
revenue, designed to be transferred by the deposite 
act, from the vaults of the banks to the treasuries 
of the States, forbids the belief, that the friends of 
that act, or the States who have complied with its 
conditions, imagined, for a moment, that the sums 
so transferred were ~~ te he ced ‘The endden 
withdrawal of moi 
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but Popular education constituted one, and the 
dearest of them all, in my conception. I wish, Mr. 
Chairman, to behold a system for this object per- 
vading the Union. But wherever it may exist, if 
confined to one State or to a small district, I shall 
hail it as an additional safeguard to the rights of 
the people I represent. ‘To them, my opinions here 
are not of more avail than those of any other mem-: 
ber of this body, and the security of their freedom 
and happiness rests upon that public sentiment to 
which each member of this Honse is amenable at 
home, whether he be from Maine or Georgia, from 
the shores of the Atlantic or the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

e are apprized, Mr. Chairman, that North 
Carolina, Ohio, and several other States, have con- 
secrated their share of the public deposites to this 
and other liberal purposes, and my reluctance to 
pass the bill on your table is augmented, in a ten- 
fold degree, by this intelligence. 

We learn that other States have entered into 
very solemn engagements, founded upon an antici- 
pation of the receipt of the instalment of those de- 
posites which we are now invited, by the Senate, to 
withhold, or to postpone indefinitely. Can we, in 
good faith, withhold it? Let those gentlemen who 
regard the deposite act as the promise of a mere 
gratuity, ask themselves the question, whether they 
would violate the sanctity of their word, when once 
it had been plighted tathe humblest individual in 
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society, to the beggar at their door? W 
can do so, and rons the respect of his fella a 


uh 

Who is prepared to set a price on the faithfn) ai 
servance of his word, and to commute his rep, Jam ber 108 
tion for money? Let him come forth, and ot. a debt 
this bill. SE st fi 
It is objected to this appeal to the sentime quentic 
honor, that no man can bind himself to perform BM ie Na 
possibilities ; that mistake or unavoidable nece . ihen 8 
absolves us from our obligation to the States: th ibe pec 
we have not the money to comply with our ena, ie Gedior 
ments, and the continued ability to do so wae ipough 
implied ingredient of our original contract or , AM is ® © 
mise. It is not pretended that the entire aay rave f 
thirty-seven millions was not in the Treasury Mam inde 


the Ist of January last, when the appropriati 

effect—it is known and edmieed that ‘i 
amount subject to distribution, after reseryj 
millions for the immediate necessities of the ¢ 
ernment. exceeded thirtu-nine millions. « =: 
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contemplated no such return, and the last pr 
of its thirteenth section rendered the demand for 







































impracticable. No more than ten thousand dollagg entitl 
of the sum deposited with the State having hg lerms 
largest share of the public money, as from Negyy ofthe 
York, whose proportion would exceed five milliong™ must 
can be called for in any one month, without thir my n 
days’ notice, and but a ratable part of the sum terd 
called for, in any one year, can be lawfully dq@™ thatt 
manded of any State* So that when New Yor Ohio 
should be called upon to pay ten thousand dollargi theat 
Virginia would have to provide about a moiety Gm comp 
that sum; and if a larger amount be required, mm doub 
additional notice of an day. for every addgi tever 
tional twenty thousand dollars, is to be given. Tm with 
proportions of the total sum called for from lig of th 
several States, is to be in the same ratio with tl A 
original distribution. In no one year, thereforgi may 
could more than a very inconsiderable part of tig from 
deposites be demanded under this construction Gi tepr 
the deposite act. If such a constraction be incom four 
sistent with the title and letter of the act, it 1s ng ceiv 
with its history; for, while a —— proportion Gi will; 
those who voted for it, wished and designed to mali fron 
it a simple distribudion of the public money, among be g 
the people to whom it properly belonged, we we beer 
distinctly informed that, unless we introduced thogi he | 
incongruous and absurd provisions, it would 4 sup 
counter the Executive veto. — mat 

Mr. Chairman, | was one of that majority, %%% pro 
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thf ing and explained its history. I well remem- 
. food ter thal, When our public lands were sold on credit, 
d susta dm adebt of six millions became due to this Govern- 


{from the inhabitants of a single State, and my 
tion Was turned, with that of both branches of 
ibe National Legislature, of one of which I was 
ihen 8 member, to the impolicy of creating between 
the people and their Government the relation of 
r and creditor. No man looks with favor, 
h he may with fear, on his creditor. Debt 
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t or pra js a source ot dependance, rarely of affection. I 
sum A pave felt its obligation, and have ever preferred 
asury ipdebtedness to banks, which, being incorporeal bo- 
tion took dies, 1 can never see, to individuals whom I must 


"But, if it be impolitic to permit the people to be 
’ p the General Government, it is yetmore 


‘ermedient to extend this relation to the States. 
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the ed territory as an ample consideration 
ihe sums which it has cost; and, since the dis- 
charge of the public debt, the States have become 
entitled to cldim that stirplus, tinder the express 
lems of the compact, by which so large a portion 
ofthat territory was ceded to the United States. I 
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ut thir My native State so freely lavished, in extending 
the sum ber dominion from the Atlantic to the Mississippi ; 
jully (qi that the entire country between that river and the 
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Ohio was once the Virginia county of Illinois, the 
theatre of the exploits of her Clarke and his gallant 
companions in arms, before I can regard, with any 


rired, Mj doubt, her just title to her full proportion of the 
ry add revenue which the bill un your fable proposes to 
en. THM Withhold from her Treasury, in wanton disregard 
Tom \# of the twice plighted faith of this Government. 

with ij A more efficient argument in favor of this bill 
vereforg@l May possibly arise, in a part of this committee, 
rt of (Wj ftom an assurance given by the Executive to the 
iction Ge tepresentatives of particular States, that, if the 
e incoql fourth instalment be withheld, their banks will re- 
it 1S BEM ceive an indulgence which the States may not be 
ortion i Willing or able to grant. I have in my eyea friend 
to ma from Atabama, (Mr. Martin,) from whom I should 
, Among be glad to learn whether any such assurance has 
we wel been given. (Mr. Martin rose in reply, and said 
red thom he had none.) The honorable member will not 
ould ¢f suppose that I imagined he had received any inti- 
; mation from the Executive, which it would be im- 
‘ity, SE proper for him to disclose. On the contrary, were 









my constituents situated as his, I should not hesi- 
tate to inquire how far the deposite banks might 
rely on the indulgence of the ‘Treasury ? 
hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, two bills, one, 
apparently originating in the Senate ; the other, in 
this house. ‘They have the same title, are identi- 
cal in all their provisions, and have evidently pro- 
ceeded from the same source—the Treasury Depait- 
ment. The banks of this District, Mr. Chairman, 
are seven in number, and if the clemency of the 
Executive towards the several deposite banks may 
be inferred from the tenor of these bills to revoke 
the charters of the banks of this District—their 
bitterest foe could not wish them in worse hands. 
To say nothing of the new criminal offences created 
by them, in what terms shall we denounce an at- 
tempt to coerce the banks of a District, ten miles 
square, to resume specie payments in the centre of 


twenty-six States, whose six hundred banks have 
rencad tr An on and -1- +7 2 a 
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mS Oljapy corporauioh or inary iaual 
Prededin them, on demand, in specie.” 
Another seetien of “this bil) provides, that “in 
case of failure of any of the banks to comply with 
these eonditions, their charters shall be revoked, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall appoint three 
commissioners for liquidating and settling their 
accounts and affairs; and, as if this were notenough, 
this section further ordains, ‘“ that such prosecutions 
shall be instituted by the Attorney of this District, 
for any violation of their obligations to the Govern- 
ment or the community, as the facts and the law 
applicable to the case may render proper, beyond 
what is contained in the provisions of their char- 
ter and of this act.” 

It is but rational to infer that these are some, at 
least, of the provisions which the Executive would 
comprehend in the bankrupt law which the Secre- 
tary’s letter suggests, for the coercion of specie pay- 
ments by the banks in general. Would the com- 
mittee desire to know the condition of the seven 
banks of this District to which those provisions of 
this bill are to be applied? Their loans and dis- 
counts, the Secretary states, in his letter of the 3d 
of January last, to amount to $3,157,782; their de- 
posites to $1,385,523 ; their circulation to $961,793; 
their notes and debts of other banks to $849,222; 
their debts due to banks within and without the Dis- 
trict, to $460,768 ; their specie to $843,532. 

What portion of their circulation consists of 
notes of a denomination under ten dollars, I have 
no certain data to determine. Surrounded, as this 
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District is, by five towns and cities within filly 
wiles, which have their rival institutions, the pro- 
portion of large notes in their circulation musi be 
small. A report ofa bank of Ohio, the Clinton 
Bank of Columbus, the capital of that flourishing 
State, makes its notes of the denomination of five 
dollars and under two-thirds in value of its whole 
circulation, and its notes of five dellars compre- 
hend about one-half of that amount. How fatal a 
blow the passage of such a bill would give to the 
credit and property of this District, I leave it to 
the commitiee to imagine ; but I desire the repre- 
sentatives of the deposite banks, in general, to look 
to the temper which such a proposition dis- 
closes, on the part of the Executive branch 
of this Government, before they vote for the 
measure We are considering. Sir, said Mr. M., | 
represent a people interested in whatever concerns 
the ultimate prosperity of this District. They find 
in its three cities their most convenient market; 
and among its cilizens, persons to whom many of 
them areclosely allied, by the ties of consanguinity, 
and habits of social and friendly intercourse. In 
their behalf, I protest, in advance, — the rash 
experiment contemplated by the bill on my table 
The report of such a bill, by a respectable com 
mittee, wherever it may have originated, is caleu- 
lated to excite uneasiness, to awaken just alarm. 
If it be net intended to press the adoption of such 
a measure, the attempt to do sc is a wanton cruelty, 
meriting the severest reprehension. If it speak 
the deliberate purpose of its rash inventors, all who 
feel an interest in the fate of the deposite banks 
should rather trust to the amity of the States, who 
may become their creditors, States having one 
common interest, than to a Government which has 
flattered those banks in their prosperity, oly, as tt 
would appear, more effectually to work their ruin. 

Mr. Chairman, I have hitherto considered the 
bill on your table apart from the great end for which 
when I read the President’s recent proclamation, I 
supposed we were to be suddenly convened in this 
city, at this unusual season of the year. | had not 
imagined, until I heard his message read from that 
desk, that this end would be regarded as of subor- 
dinate magnitude, and the necessities of the Go- 
vernment exalted above the wants of the people 
It has been truly said, that a disordered currency 
is, next to war, ilence, and famine, the greatest 
calamity which cam afflict a civilized, and, esye- 
cially, a commercial, nation; and, although the 
Executive has thought proper to recommend to our 
adoption, a system of measures which, he tells us, 
should have no reference to the chief cause of the 
general distress of the gountry. I cannot consider 
any one of them, solely, in the light in which he is 
pleased to regard them all. 

This contains the outlines of a scheme 
of finance, which, whether borrowed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or itself the type of the 
disordered speculations of that officer, partakes, in 
every qaay bnt its style, of the defects and errors 
of the Treasury reports. 


The President claims a million for the operations 
of the Mint, without adverting to the fact, stated in 
another part of his message, that the ceinage had 
been most successfully conducted, prior to the con- 
ditional appropriation of that sum to its aid. He 
insists upon having a permanent surplus of four or 
five million, in contradiction of the settled policy 
which, for twenty years, under the sanction, if not 
the requisition, of law, had limited that surplus to 
two millions only. He not only omits to compute 
the debt of the Bank of the United States among 
the available resources of the Treasury, but, while 
his Secretary recommends, in a letter accompany- 
ing his message, the issue of Treasury notes to 
the amount of ten millions, bearing an interest not 
exceeding six per cent., he denounces “a new loan” 
as a measure “which would scarcely be sanctioned 
by the American people.” 

Sir, the great evil of which the American peo- 

le complain, is the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks, and the consequent disorders of their 
currency. They are afflicted and perplexed, but 
they do not impute their misfortunes to the banks 
alone; looking beyond them, to the remote cause 
of their embarrassments, they expected relief from 
measures which shall operate in favor of the banks, 
as well as themselves. 

The resumption of specie payments cannot be 
promoted by any of the measures which the Presi- 
dent’s message recommends. There is not one of 
them that does not directly tend to retard, rather 
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ee 
than to accelerate, the restoration of a sound cur- 
rency. “ 
The withdrawal of the fourth instalment of the 
State deposites, by embarrassing the Siates them- 
selves, and occasioning, in many instances, the 
prostration or suspension of their internal inprove- 
ments, will reduce the demand for money of any 
description, and force home upon the banks a fur- 
ther portion of their depreciated notes, 

“The issue of ten millions of Treasury notes will 
wroduce the same effect, by a different operation; 
by superseding the use of bank paper to a certain 
extent, if the views which promyi ‘heir issue be 
accomplished, and they supply a part of the cur- 
rency. It is proposed to limit the denomination of 
those notes, itis true, to sums of not Jess than $100. 
Bui, inan abstract which lies before me, from the 
reports of eighty-nine banks of the State of New 
York, of the Ist of January, 1836, designating the 


various denominations, and respective amounts of 


the bills issued by all of them, with the exception 


of two only, the paper circulation of the banks of 


that State amounted to $21,000,000, (the sum was 
#21,123,089,) of which the bills of $100 and up- 
wards, exceeded the aggregate of $5,000,000, 
(5,015,600,) constituting near one-fourth of the en- 
lire paper circulation of that flourishing State, 

The Treasury notes to be issued will scarcely 
maintain the identical value of the notes of the 
several banks of a like denomination. If bearing 
an interest, calculated daily to change their value, 
it surpasses that of the rival bills of the banks, 
those Treasury notes will be bought up for invest- 
ment till they become due. If without interest, 
and of either equal or inferior valne, they will dis- 
place a corresponding amount of the bank bills in 
circulation, and oceasion to the banks on whom 
they are returned, a mew demand for specie. 

No truth is more consonant to rea son, or more 
firmly established by experience, than that two 
currencies of unequal value cannot co-exist in the 
same country. The worse will be used in prefer- 
ence to the better, for the same reason that in the 
boyish game of “ Jack lives in my hand and dies 
in yours,” the burning straw is pushed from hand to 
hand, until it isconsumed, or the flame expires. 

The third measure of the Executive, the Trea- 
sury bank scheme, strikes at the banks and their 
currency, a blow yet more fatal, since, if it prevail, 
it will imply, on the part of Government itself, an 
absence of all confidence in their fidelity as its fis- 
cal agents, ata time when they need its utmost aid. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may have been the 
causes of the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks, two obstades only interfere with their im- 
mediate resumption: the pressure for specie from 
abroad, and the absence of confidence at home. 
The former is ascribable solely to the existence of 
a foreign debt, and can be removed in but one of 
two modes: by the payment of that debt, or the 
renewed indulgence of the foreign creditor. 

The payment of the debt, if it be as large as the 
Secretary of the Treasury conjectures —for a mere 
conjecture is all that can be furnished—if it has 
amounted to thirty millions of dollars, and but a 
moiety of it has been paid, or extinguished by in- 
solvencies, the discharge of the residue must be 
the work of time. The economy of the future, a 
diminished consumption of foreign commodities, 
must gradually pay for the lavish expenditures of 
past years. ‘T'o suspend the residue of the foreign 
debt while this process is maturing, the confidence 
of the foreign creditor in the American merchant 
must be renewed. But what prospect is there for 
such renewal, while he stands condemned and un- 
supported by his own Government, and the very 
officers of that Governmentare holding out to him 
an invitation to violate the faith which binds him 
to the honest fulfilment of his engagements? Sir, 
there isa turpitude in such advice, which I have 
not language strong enough to denounce, and I 
congratulate my country that it has been spurned 
with indignation and scorn, by those to whom it 
was addressed. The credit of a merchant is the 
life and soul of his occupation, and he who would 
seek its ruin, acts with a demoniac inspiration. 

A Spanish monarch, during a war with Eng- 
land, absolved his subjects from the payment of 
their British debts. The merchants of Spain were 
ready to pour out thefr blood and lavish their trea- 
sure, to attest their loyalty, but the pride of Castile 
revolted from dishonor. They paid their debts 
And every dollar which has left our shores fora 
like office, since the suspension of specie payments, 
has gone to redeem the. most valuable stock in all 
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our mercantile capital—the credit of our mer- 
chants—who will never yield in reputation to those 
of Spain or Britain. 

W hatever may be the condition of the banks tothe 
north and west, specie payments cannot be, every 
where, immediately resumed. They may, and I be- 
lieve they will be, in the northern States of this 
Union, at no distant period. In those States, the 
payment of specie was not suspended amidst all the 
commercial distress and embarrassinent of our last 
war with Great Britain. It may not be generally 
recollected, that, immediately after the close of that 
war, the State of Virginia required her banks to 
resume specie payments, prior to the action of her 
sister States or of Cengress, on the same subject. 
A distinguished member of her Legislature, who 
has since occupied a seat on the floor of the other 
house, (Mr. Tazewell,) predicted that, on the day 
when the law requiring specie payments should be 
enforced, the main street of Richmond would be 
rendered impassable by the mob which would gath- 
er around the doors ot the Bank of Virginia. The 
day passed, and so little was it regarded, that in- 
quiries followed whether it had arrived. And how 
could it be otherwise, since the staple commodities 
of Virginia were never in greater demand nor at a 
higher price, than at this period? A favorable ba- 
lance existed in her commerce abroad, and with 
her sister States. The merchants ef Virginia 
needed no specie to remit; and, without her limits, 
those who stood indebted to them preferred the notes 
of her banks to specie, for an obvious reason. Such 
is not the present condition of the staples of the 
United States, of their foreign exchange, or paper 
currency. One aspect of the condition of the de- 
posite banks, made manifest by the tabular state- 
ments laid on our tables at various periods, does 
not seem to have attracted the notice of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his elaborate report at the 
commencement of this session. He says, speaking 
of their “ prudence and ability,” “that, between last 
November and May, their specie had been reduced 
only from fifteen to thirteen millions, and their cal- 
culation fell from forty-one to thirty-seven millions ;” 
to which he adds, that “ many of them have reduc- 
ed their discounts; that their reduction, as a whole, 
since the first of May, has amounted to more than 
twenty millions.” 

I deduce very different conclusions from the facts 
furnished by this officer. In November, 1836, the 
loans and discounts of those deposite banks amount- 
ed, in the aggregate, to one hundred and fifteen 
millions. At their last returns, in August, they fell 
short, but one hundred thousand dollars, of one hun- 
dred and thirteen millions; so that the entire reduc- 
tion, between the Ist of November and the latest 
returns we have, scarcely exceeds two millions. 
And how has this reduction been effected? By 
calls upon their debtors, which, in reducing their 
discounts two millions, have sweiled their suspend- 
ed debt to twelve millions three hundred and eighty- 
three thousand dollars! Of this sum, as I have al- 
yeady stated, the suspended debt of five of those 
banks, situated in three of the southwestern States, 
amounted, in August last, to more than six millions 
and a quarter, while their entire loans and discounts 
were near twenty-three millions anda half. 

The debtors to those banks, a part only of the 
banking institutions of those three States, aed my 
sympathy; they have purchased the property of my 
constituents, al enormous prices; and I wish all 
possible indulgence, consistent with the public in- 
terest, to be extended tothem. They are not in a 
condition to supply specie to the various banks who 
are their creditors, five of which have not $709,000 
to sustain a circulation of $6,158,000, and have to 
pay a deposite, due to the Government alone, of 
more than three millions and a half. 

Are they, with their associates in affliction, the 
deposite banks of other States, proper objects of the 
vindictive feelings of the late and present chief ma- 
gistrate’s feelings, to which I cannot but impute the 
various Executive recommendations on our table. 

It is impossible, Mr. Chairman, to leave this to- 
pic, without glancing briefly, at least, towards some 
of the causes of the present public calamity, the 
derangement of the currency. 

Four years ago, we had a currency unsurpassed 
by that of any other nation on earth ; and, consider- 
ing the vast extent and various productions of our 
wide-spread territory, the uniformity of that cur- 
rency constituted one of the most striking manifest- 
ations of the wisdom of our free institutions, and 

, of the value of that Union, from which they result- 
ed, and which, in its turn, gave to them an assur- 
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ance of perpetuity. We were not cont i 
happy condition ; and in seeking to taabeure out 
tampered with the currency of other nations as bo 
as - ned own. hak : 

y removing more t orty-three mijjj 
the public money from the Bank of | ar 
States, and diffusing it among the various 
the Union, we invited the multiplication of the 
banks, the extension of the accommodation wane 
those banks afforded to their customers and ich 
necessary consequence, a vast increase of their 5 . 
per cinedietion, care ce Pa- 

ule the banks tothe north of the 

collectively taken, maintained a cirewlstin “1 
rate of six and a half dollars of paper for a 
dollar of the precious metals in their Vaults theo. 
to the south of that river maintained, in like m: 
ner, an average of five and a half to one: thee a 
ponnd of those proportions give, as the basis of the 
paper circulation of the Atlantic States, one ; . 
to six paper dollars. Specie 

The confidence of the people, notwithstandin 
this extension of the currency, a fact known to fe 
of them, sustained the credit of the banks. The 
Executive, by reiterated commendations of th 
“ prudence and ability of the deposite banks” con. 
firmed the general faith in their solvency. (f) 4 
popular President, whose will was law, sought to 
do more—to increase the ratio of their Specie to 
their paper circulation, not by a reduction of the 
latter, but by a speedy and great extension of the 
former. New mints for the coinage of gold were 
established, and bullion was invited from eye 
quarter by all the influence of the Executive over 
thi banks which it favored with the use of the pub- 
lic money. Congress co-operated in this policy by 
augmenting the relative value of the gol compar. 
ed with the silver coin of the United States, so as to 
induce the importation of gold in preference to gj). 
ver, and to retain the former whenever the rate o 
foreign exchange should warrant the importation 
or exportation of either. The effect of this mea. 
sure was distinctly fureseen, with his characteristic 
sagacity, by a member from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Gorham,) who traced its future operation with that 
simplicity, and perspicuity, which ever distinguish- 
ed him in debate. 

Our currency had been silver coin. We identi- 
fied our currency with that of Great Britain, by the 
act regulating the value of gold and silver coins, 
and hung up, “in Leadenhall street, a barometer to 
measure its rise or fall.” We entered into an im. 
mediate competition with England, for gold bullion. 
The Neapolitan and French indemnities, due to 
our citizens under existing treaties, were imported 
in gold, when the subsisting rate of exchange did 
not warrant the insurance, freight, and charges of 
such importation. 

Every dollar in value, thus imported, afforded to 
the banks, by increasing their specie basis, the 
means of extending their nas circulation in a 
threefold proportion. The Executive Governmen 
by pouring gold into their vaults, literally p 
out, for every dollar of specie deposited, three, four, 
five, and, in some instances, six dollars of paper. 

Not content with a process so tardy, the Execu- 
tive gathered up, by the notorious specie circular, 
without intending it, the specie of the seaboard, to 
constitute the basis of a circulation where the only 
commodity in the home market was wild lands, and 
the only product for exportation abroad, except 
schemes on paper for rail-roads and canals, maps 
of harbors unknown to navigation, and plats of 
cities without inhabitants, was that very specie fur- 
nished by the Executive, and daily, nay hourly, ex- 
changed for the paper of banks established to re- 
ceive it and profit by its use. 

Two provisions of the deposite act of June, 1836, 
contributed not a little to the nominal, in some cases 
doubtless to the real, augmentation of bank capital, 
and to swell the current of paper circulation. One 
allowed the use of the public deposites, without in- 
terest, where they did not exceed one-fourth of the 
capital of the bank to which they were intrusted, 
and another, required that the sum ited in an 
bank should not exceed three-fourths of its capi 

By turning to the tables (see page 32,) which 
have been transmitted at various times to the house, 
it will be seen that, between the passage of the act 
of June, 1836, and the ensuing November, in the 
brief course of five months, the capitals of the de- 
posite banks had been angmented by the addition 
of no less than thirty-one millions. 

It cannot be doubted, unless we discard all con- 
sideration of the usual springs of human action, bu! 
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is augmentation of their real or nominal ca 

iat OS deagned by the banks to secomenodele 

selves to those provisions of the deposite act ; 

wad, accordingly, in the same got ewes grey 

ithe credit of the Treasurer were extended from 

irty-seven to forty-five millions, and those on be- 

half of the disbursing officers of the same Depart- 

t, from three millions seven hundred thousand, 

ip four millions one hundred thousand dollars, and 

ihe discounts and loans of the banks from seventy- 
ne to one hundred and fifteen millions. 

Such, nevertheless, was the confidence of {the 
Treasury in the security of these deposites, that this 
sseumstance passed unheeded, and as late as his 
gaual report of December last, the Secretary in- 
rmed Congress that “the prospect of the curren- 
«ison the whole becoming more sausfac'ory even 
ithout further legislation.” 

ft became the boast of the Executive Govern- 
nent, as this Treasury report announced and the 

echoed, that it had augmented the specie 
in the country by forty-three millions, consisting 
chiefly of gold, yet gold was scarcely anywhere vis- 
ible in the hands or pockets of the people: contin- 
sing to serve m all its uses, as the basis of a con- 
gantly increasing paper circulation. By common 
consent, the precious metals constitute the standard 
of value throughout the civilized world; but while 
ihey impart a certain degree of unifermity and sta- 
pility to the currency of the world, they constitute, 
of themselves, but an inconsiderable part of the me- 
dium of exchange in any highly commercial coun- 
try. 
"The money exchanges of the city of London, 
alone, Were, more than thirty years ago, computed, 
a highly respectable member of Parliament, 
(Henry Thornton,) to amount to between four and 
ive millions sterling a day. To these, were to be 
sided all the dealings of a hundred other city and 
country bankers, and of a people spread over the 
wrface of the greatest manufacturing country in 
Christendora. But when, on the 26th of February, 
(797, the Bank of England was authorized to sus- 
ynd specie payments, the whole value of the bul- 
lion in the possession of the Bank, added to the 
amount of Lose bills discounted, was, in a state- 
ment of the Bank to a Committee of the House of 
Commons, reported to amount to about seven mil- 
ions. In this report, the bullion of the Bank, cor- 
responding in its Uses, to our specie, is not distin- 
guished from its loans ; but no computation extend- 
ed the former beyond a moiety of the whole 
amount, or to three and a half million sterling, 
which, according to our present legal rate of ex- 
change, Was less than seventeen millions of dollars. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his letter of 
the Sth instant, speaking of the condition of the de- 
posite banks, tells us that, as a whole, their specie, 
compared with their circulation, averaged, in May 
last, more “than one to three, or was over the rela- 
tive quantity held by all the banks in England at 
the same period,” and “was, in proportion, one- 
fourth larger than that in the Bank of England.” 

When it is considered that of the fourteen or fif- 
en hundred millions sterling of exchanges in 
London, seventy private bankers are parties to a 
share of them, and when bank paper is required, 
which is seldum, use it alone, issuing no paper 
themselves, that they ity Pyro gold in the vaults 
ofthat bank, it may well be conceived how small a 
portion of specie or bullion sustains the credit sys- 
tem of England. The specie currency of France 
is, 1 know, cagnputed at a much larger proportional 
amount, and its ratio is undoubtedly much greater, 
though I do‘not belive that it equals the half of six 
hundred million of dollars, its estimated amount. 
his easier, by far, to count a people, than the mo- 
ney in their pockets, and, as tothe numbers of man- 
kind, we have only to consult Wallace and other 
writers prior to the institation of a regular census 
any where, to perceive how loose and uncertain all 
calculauions are. : 

But, in proportion to the very small ratioof specie, 
td bank paper, and of the still smatler ratio of both, 
to the actual evidences of debt, and instruments of 
exchange, which suffice to susiain the business of 
the wecithiest and most commercial countries in 
the world. ,. the danger resulting from the sudden 
reduction necie of such a country as England. 

tion of the » ’ 
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than of surprise. But its effect has been very ap- 
parent. The common currency is the lifeblood 
of the commercial world. Its circulation cannot 
be impeded or accelerated greatly in one country, 
without its effects being sensible to all. Not Eng- 
land alone, but France, (A) and even China, dis- 
tant as that country is from us, could not but feel 
the eflect which the sudden addition of forty-three 
millions to the specie of the United States occasion- 
ed upon the currency of the rest of the commercial 
world. 

Its operation on England we have realized in its 
most disastrous, though most natural and inevitable 
reaction upon our currency—in the ruin of the first 
American houses in London, and the utter, though 
transient, as [ hope and believe, prostration of all 
confidence in the commercial intercourse of two 
nations who were gradually becoming mor and 
more assimilated by interest and affection. 

Ihave carried my views, Mr. Chairman, of the 
causes of the present public distress, farther than I 
designed, and, forbearing other details of its nature 
and extent, return to a brief consideration of its ap- 
propriate remedy. 

I have said that the impediments to a resumption 
of specie payments are to be found in the existence 
of a heavy foreign debt and the absence of confi- 
dence at home. ‘The specie that sustained our 
paper circulation still remains: torestore its agency, 
we need only the restoration of the confidence of the 
people at home, and of the creditors of our mer- 
chants abroad. 

What should be the study of every branch of the 
Government in such a crisis? Undoubtedly to re- 
store that confidence by every measure in its power. 
Let us take lessons from the conduct of *ther States 
if weare debarred by insurmountable prejudices, 
from availing ourselves of the natural suggestions 
of our own experience. Laying aside all consider- 
ation of the agency of the Bank of the United 
States in preserving, and restoring when unsound, 
the currency of our country, let us look to the 
course pursued, under like circumstances, with 
our own, by a foreign Government, not less sensi- 
tive to public opinion, but less free than ours; a 
Government with a real not a nominal monarch at 
its head, and with a Parliament, one branch of 
which is hereditary, and the other elected for a 
period of seven years. 

The failure of the banks in the west of England, 
in 1793, spread consternation throughout that an- 
eient kingdom from Land’s End to the Tweed. 
The Parliament of England assembled, not to study 
the relicf of the Crown, but of the people, and the 
result of their measures, I will read you from the 
author whom I have already quoted, and whose 
work has been, for several weeks, in my drawer, 
awaiting this occasion for its use. 

In adverting to the events of the year 1793, this 
writer says, that “through the failure of many 
country banks much general distrust took place. The 
alarm (the first material one of the kind which had 
for a long time happened) was extremely great. 

“The success of the remedy which the Parliament 
administered, denotes what was the nature of the 
evil. A loan of exchequer bills, was directed to 
be made to as many mercantile persons, giving 
proper security, as should apply. It is a fact 
worthy of serious attention, that the failures abated 
greatly, and mercantile credit begap to be restored, 
not at the period when the exchequer bills were 
actually delivered, but at a time antecedent to 
that era. It also deserves notice, that, though the 
failures had originated in an extraordinary demand 
for guineas, it was not any supply of gold which 
effecied the cure. That fear of not being able to 
obtain guineas, which arose in the country, led, in 
its consequences, to an extraordinary demand 
for bank notes in Lundon; and the want of bank 
notes in London became, after a time, the chief evil. 
The very expectation of a supply of exchequer 











































most any trader might obtain, and which it was 
known that he might then sell, and thus turn into 
bank notes, and, after turning into bank notes, 
might als» convert into guineas, created an idea of 
general solvency. This expectation cured, in the 
first instance, the distress of London, and it then 
lessened the demand for guineas in the country, 
through that punciuality in effecting the London 
payments which it produced, and the universal con- 
fidence which it thus inspired. ‘The sum permitted 
by Parliament to be advanced in exche ver bills 
was five million, of which not one-half Was taken : 


of the sum taken, no part was lost; om the contrary, 
o. 
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the small compensation or extra interest which was 
paid to Government for lending its credit, (for it 
was mere credit, and not either money or bank 
notes that the Government advanced,) amounted to 
something more than was necessary to deftay the 
clrges, and a small balance of profit accrued to 
the public. For this seasonable interference, (a 
measure at first not well uaderstood, and opposed 
at the time, chiefly on the ground of constitutional 
jealousy,) the mercantile as well as manufacturing 
interests of the country were certainly much in- 
debted to the Parliament and to the Government.*”’ 

Under very different circumstances, when the 
Bank of England was threatened, as was generally 
believed, with embarrassment from various causes, 
occurring during the continental war of 1797, the 
British Parliament interposed for its relief, by au- 
thorizing a suspension of its issues of gold and si!- 
ver. Instead of dispensing with the use of its notes, 
which might have been expected to sink in the 
money market below pay, the suspending act au 
thorized the private bankers to issue them in lieu of 
the = metals, and made them a legal tender 
in all pecuniary transactions within the kingdom. 

The consequence was, that, although the war 
continued four years longer, and with such disas- 
trous consequences to the allies of England, the 
danger which threatened the bank blew over ; and, 
although two millions of small notes were issued 
under the authority of the same act, to supply the 
place of gold and silver coin in the smaller deal- 
ings of society, both metals mingled in the daily 
currency with specie, at par value. 

It was not Ull three years after the revival of the 
war with France, following the short peace ot 
Amiens, or nine years from the date of the suspend- 
ing act, that any public notice was taken of the de- 
preciauon of bank paper, which the policy of Na- 
— occasioned, by deranging the commerce of 

Segland with the continental nations controlled by 
his councils and his arms. 

This interposition of Parliament to protect the 
bank, unnecessary as it for a long time proved to 
be, has been imputed wholly to the connexion sub- 
sisting between the bank and the Government. 

The writer, to whose treatise I] have before re- 
ferred, demonstrably shows that this supposition is 
without foundation. The entire capital ofthe bank, 
it is true, was vested then, as now, in three per 
cent. Government stocks to the amount of more than 
eleven million and a half, 

But this investment was made and continued for 
the benefit of the bank itself, since the stock was at 
all times convertible into specie, and produced a 
profit that mere bullion or specie could not yield ; 
while the Government annually negotiated with 
the private banke1s of the kingdom loans to the ex- 
tent of thrice the capital of the bank, in order to 
supply the means of prosecuting a protracted and 
perilous naval and continental war. 

In one interest, indeed, the bank and the Govern- 
ment, as well as the people of England were most 
intimately allied—in preserving public and private 
credit from the shock of a suddenly deranged pa- 
per currency. 

This Government, unlike that of England, has 
nodivect authority over the paper eurrency of the 
United States, and I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, 
a direct loan, from the Government, to our mer- 
chants; unhappily,it would now be too late to save 
from rain the many, who have already sunk beneath 
the rage for experiment that has agitated our cur- 
rency for the last four years; but I would — 
the occupation of the survivors from the unfavora- 
ble exchange which is draining our currency of iis 
specie, and has prompted the banks, universally, to 
lock ap from general use, that which they retain. 

Shall I be asked how can this be done? I reply, 








*“The commissioners named in the act state in their report, 
that the knowledge that loans might have been obtained, suffi- 
ced. in several instances, to render them unnecessary ; that the 
whole number of applications wae three hundred and thirty- 
two, for sume amounting o £3,856,624 ; of which two hundred 
and thirty eight were granted, amounting to ,000 ; forty- 
five for sams to the amount of £1,215,100 were withdrawn ; 
an! forty-nine were rejected for various reasons. That the 
whole sum advanced 0. loane was paid, a considerable pari be- 
fore it waa due, and the remainder regularly at the stated per o Js 
withont apparent difficulty or distress.” ‘ 

“They observe that, the advantages of this measure were 
evinced by a speedy restoration of confidence in mercanti!e (ra: 
actions. which produced a facility in raising money that wae pre- 
sently felt, not only in the metropolis, but through the whole ex- 
tent of Great Britain. Nor was the operation of the act less 
Leoeficial with respect to a variety of eminent manufacturers. 
who. haring ina great degree their works, were 
evabled to resume them, and to afford employment to a number 
of workman who must have been thrown on the pub- 
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by creating abroad the necessity of sending specie 
to the United Siates; by balancing, in other words, 
the demand now setting against us, by one in our 
favor; and this I would effect, either by instituting 
a temporary loan, the securities of which might, 
and would goabroad, or by a sale in London of the 
bonds of the Bank of the United States, which we 
now hold. 

The rate of exchange which at present exposes 
the specie of our mixed currency toa foreign drain 
has varied in five and-twenty years forty per cent. ; 
foreign bills which have recently been twenty per 
cent, above, having been, in 1812, twenty per cent 
below par. ' 

Since our arrival here, foreign exchange has 

fallen 5 per cent., and the premium given for con- 
verting current bank notes into specie has fallen, in 
amount one-half. The price of the bank notes of 
this District, which]were 10 per cent. below specie, 
in value, are now within 5 per cent. of par. 
_ From the best intelligence we have received, 
though all information on such a subject is liable to 
great uncertainty, between five and six million of 
specie have been exported to England in payment 
of the foreign debt of our merchants ; and has con- 
tributed, with other causes, to prodace that improve- 
ment of the foreign exchanze to which I have re- 
ferred, Instead of causing a further depreciation 
of owr paper currency, this large remittance of 
specie, or gold bullion, by helping to restore confi- 
dence jn the integrity and solvency of our merchants, 
has relaxed, as might have been expected, the pres- 
sure of their creditors from abroad, and diminished, 
to that extent, the demand for specie. 

With this evidence before us, it cannot be doubted 
that a loan of six millions, by supplying the means 
of remittance ; or a sale in Europe of the bonds of 
the Bank of the United States, which we held to 
that amount; would most essentially contribute to 
the same happy result. é al 4 

If it be objected that the first expedient, which is 
the more simple of the two, and more likely to prove 
efficient, would create a new national debt, I reply 
that we are reduced to a choice of evils; and the 
issue of Treasury notes, either with or without in- 
terest, is the creation of a debt to the extent of their 
nominal sum, whether they are made to bear inter- 
est or not. They are, some time or other, to be re- 
deemed by their reception in discharge of the public 
dues, or their payment in specie. 

So far as they may serve for a currency at home, 
they will directly interfere with the resumption of 
specie payments, by supplantitig that of the banks. 
If the subject of speculation, and not, therefore, cur- 
rent in the course of exchange, they have every 
quality of the mere evidences of a national debt, 
withouta capacity to be used for remittances abroad. 

The proposition to issue such notes, it is remarka- 
ble, the late executive message recommends, in the 
s une breath, with which itdenounces, as unpopular, 
ihe creation of a new debt; and the friends of the 
administration follow inthe cry, and talk of a party, 
who regard “a nationaldebt asa national blessing.” 

This is but a revivalof a stale slander upon the 
first Secretary of the Treasury, which was without 
the slightest foundation in truth, was both contra- 
dicted by his friends, and denied by himself, but, 
nevertheless, uttered by his enemies, until it was 
believed. 

But the sale of the bonds of the Bank of the 
United States, amounting to near six millions, and 
bearing an interest of six per cent., isfree from any 
emeeivable objection, except that of one of my 
colleagues, (Mr. pam ae charges the motion of 
my friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood,) with 
an attempt to convert the Treasury into a “ shaving 
shop ;” f quote his words. Has the honorable 
member forgot the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in December last, to invest 
the unexpended surplus revenue, inState stocks; 
or does he not remember, that for more than forty 
years of the forty-nine, which have elapsed since a 
solid foundation was laid for the public credit, the 
Chief Justice of the United S:ates, the Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary of the Treasury, and Attorney 
General, as Commissioners of the Sinking Fand, 
were empowered by law, to purchase daily, in the 
money market, evidences of the public debt, which 
arose from loans negotiated in the same market, 
by one of those officers, acting with the approba- 
uon of the President?: To the epithet which my 
colleague has applied to those ordinary operations 
of every Government, I have only to reply, that an 
epithet is not an argument, though it often conceals 
the want of one. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe that confidence at home, 
would result from the establishment of confidence 
abroad, and as remittances to the amount of five 
millions,have raised our depreciated paper currency 
to within five percent. of par, the sale of the bonds 
of the United States, by creating a foreign credit 
of six millions, would raise that currency to par, 
in all the Atlantic, and the greater part of the 
Western States. lt would injure no public interest, 
sinee the Bank of the United States has, fora sim- 
ilar purpose, offered for sale in the foreign market, 
similar securities, having a shorter time to run. 
They are now, as I understand, selling in London, 
within two per cent. of their nominal par value, 
which is six per cent. above the real par of ex- 
change. If objected, that the bonds which we 
should offer in the same market, ave each of a very 
large amount, let an effort be made, with the as- 
sent of the bank, to reduce their sums by increasing 
their number. 

The president and directors of the bank could 
have no hesitation in so far aiding the Govern- 
ment, to effect a purpose so important to their in- 
stitution and to their country at large, with whose 
prosperity their own is so intimately blended. 

Such a transfer would not place their bonds in 
hands more unfriendly than those which now hold 
them, and the foreign being much lower than the 
domestic rate of interest, should the bank desire to 
prolong their time of payment, such indulgence 
could be more readily purchased, and on cheaper 
terms, in England, than at home. 

Viewed in every aspect, and I have long con- 
templated the measure [now urge upon the com- 
mittee, [ cannot resist the conviction that it would 
lead, in a fe*v months, to the restoration of specie 
payments by the greater part of the banks in the 
United States’; and the more especially, if it be ac- 
companied by the manifestation of a temper, on 
the part of Congress and the Executive, friendly 
to the banks and the mercantile class of the com- 
munity. 

It does not follow, because a part of those banks 
have been imprudently conducted, that their debt- 
ors should be punished. So far as I have been able 
to learn their history, they have been led astray by 
the action of their own Government; they are the 
victims of apolicy which originated with the Ex- 
ecutive, and has been countenanced by Congress. 

A leading motive to the substitution of the 
measure which | have labored to recommend, for 
the bill on our table from the Senate, is, that the 
latter is part of a system adverse to the currency, 
the banks, and the country. 

Tosum up the whole of my objections to this 
bill, in a few words; it involves a breach of faith 
as wanton and reckless in its motives, as it will 
prove pernicious in its consequences. 


NOTES. 
(a) Thirty-first section of the act of January 18, 1837. 

“ That, for the purpose of enabling the Mint to make returns 
) depositors with as little delay as possible, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to keep in the said Mint, when 
the state of the Treasury will admit thereof, a deposite of such 
amount of public money, or of bullion procured for the pur- 
nose, as he shall judge convenient and necessary, not exceed- 
ing $1,000,00); out of which, those who bring bullion to the 
Mint may be paid the value thereof, as soon as practicable after 
the value has been ascertained; that the bullion so depesited 
shall become the property of the United States ; that no discount 
or interest shall be charged on moneys so advanced; and that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, at any time, withdraw the 
said deposites or any part thereof; or may, at his discretion, 
allow the coins formed at the Mint to be given for their equiva- 
lent in money.” 

(6) Among the causes and remedies of the present embar- 
rassments, the report enumerates, in the 27th page, “ a foreign 
deht, merely commeycial, whose balance against us, after all 
proper deductions for freights, profits, and similar considera- 


tions, probably exceeded the aggregate of thirty millions of 


do)lars.”’ 


Ona the 19th page of the same report, the Secretary says, that 
“the objection usuall 


the specie in the banks to be drawn out and shipped, will, how- 


ever true in point of fact, sess much less force when it is 
considere’ that the delay 


specie. On the contrary, considerable sums which were in 
ordinary circulation, have, since the suspension, been twith- 
drawn, and a portion of them sent abroad, while their place is 


hadly supplied with depreciated paper.” 

(c) Of former surpluses in the Treasury, the Secretary cays, 
in the 28th page of his letter of September 6, 1837, “ That sur- 
plus was often depreciated ; and the only sound and legal pre- 
ventives stil! appear to this Department to be fhe measures 
hefore enumerated, for preventing its accumulation ; and afier 
ithad undesignedly happened, the wisest disposal of it was 
supposed to be, to expend as fast as useful, on proper objects 
of a public character; and, in the mean time, not to leave it in 
the deposite hanks, but to invest it in State stocks,” 


Those measures are pointed out in Mr. Woodbury’s report of 


the 6th of December, 1836, in the following language : 
“ As tLe present surplus had chiefly arisen from an earlier 





: urged against an early resumption of 
specie payments by the banks, that the unfavorable balance of 
trade against this country would, in that event, cause some of 


as not prevented the export of 


sale of larger portions of the public lands than 
pected, it seemed w this Deparument judicious to ont pln 
pleting with it, sooner than had been contemplated, ieee, 
ed fortifications and naval establishments of the coun 7 
proving more many. the navigation and security of its com, 
mercial bays an rey ue. where u ap ropriat, 
custom and warehouses, as well as suitable mari i 
Sf en oe offices.” ne hospitals, 
n the preceding annual report, of the Sih of De 
speakin on the ae subject, Mr. Woodbury laye donne 
gener inciples, which are suggested as : 
<— bearing = the whole subject ; Proper to have a 

‘First. That whatever mode may be adopted, i 
form to the spirit ef the act of aon. i817, which beet ee 
successful operation ever since the surpluses became like} . 
be large and frequent, and which required, before the inven 
ment of them in purchase or extinguishment of the Public 
debt, that enough should be left in the Treasury to meet al 
outstanding appropriations, and two millions more to secur 
facility and promptitude in its various and distant Operations, F 
“ And secondly. That, following the analogy of the abeve act 
which separates ‘he investinent of any surplus from pecuniary 
profit, entirely from the management of the public deposites 
and the deposite banks, it would leave the bank agenis of the 
Treasury as they and all its other fiscal agents from the found. 
ation of the Government have been left, wholly disconn, 
so far as practicable, in regard to their agencies with the dan: 
gerous relation of borrowers from the Treasury, for reloani 
and for private gain.” ™s 

By the ‘outstanding appropriations,” mentioned in the 
first of his two principles, Mr. Woodbury meant, it is presum: 
ed, as Mr. Crawford is known to have done, such Oulstandin 
appropriations as would require disbureements within the year 
The fourth section of the act of the 3d of March, 1819, provided. 
“That, after the year 1817, whenever there shall be, at any time 
after an adjournment of Congress, in any year, a surplus of 
money in the Treasury, above the sums appropriated for the 
service of such year, the payment of which, to the commission. 
ers of the sinking fund, will leave in the Treasury, at the end 
of the year, a balance {to two millions of dollars, then 
such surplus shall be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to 
the sinking fund, to be paid at such times as the situation of the 
Treasury will best permit; and shall be applied by the com. 
missioners thereof to the payment of the public debt.” 

The balavces in the Treasury, after the end of 1819, was 
$2,079,992; and of each of the years 1818, 1820, and 1821, was 
less than $2,000,000, as it again was at the end of 1824. Within, 
the eight years of General a administration, the bal. 
ance at the end of the year exceeded a million but twice, and 
never reached a million and a quarter. 

(d) To disembarrass an argument already overladen with 
quotations, the following paragraph from Mr. Woodbury’s re. 
port of December, 1834, relative to the Mint, is here inserted in 
a note, designed to confirm the views already presented of the 
gross mismanazement of that institution under color of a legal 
seThe t i h be fined 

e new coinage has, as yet, been con rincipally to 
the half and quarter eagles, and has equaled. ia a ae 
three million one hundred and fourteen thousand and ninety 
dollars, or in four months, more than four times the annual 
average coinage of gold for many years past.” 

“ The demand for other coins has also heen promptly met 
throughout the year. To aid in carrying the new law into effi- 
cient operation, this Department, last August, placed in the 
hands of the Director of the ~~ under the act of April 2 
1792, twenty thousand dollars, and ten thousand more in Sep- 
tember, as it was needed, and could be, without inconvenience, 
spared from the Treasury. By this course, many have been 
enabled, at once, to realize funds from their deposite of bullion 
or coin, aud the Mint to continue its operations uninterrupt- 
edly, and to supply promptly, when desired, coins already 
prepared for circulation.” 

But it is considered proper to invite the attention of Con- 
gies: toachangein the law respecting the organization of 
the Mint establishment, so as hereafter to prevent its operations 
in refining and coining for others from being a tar om the 
Treasury, and any ~—. swelling the large amount of our 
aunual expenditure. This could easily be effected by impos. 
ing a duty or seignorage of about one per cent. on the prompt 
cotnage Of silver, and one-fourth per cent. on that of 
gold‘ the present coinage of copper now defraying its own 
expense. T.i\is would be no more burdensome to the persons 
holding bullion than the delay now allowed for the recoinage ; 
and which delay of forty days, (or one-half per cent. discount 
if delivered in five days,) and consequent loss of interest, could, 
with such a seignorage, and the advarces now authorized from 
the Treasury, be, without inconvenience, reduced to eight or 
ten days, and the whole establishment be thus sustained by its 
own earnings, without much, if any, increased cost to either 
individuals or the public. But, in such case, if the cost should 
ever be increased to individuals, some additional inducement 
will he held out to prevent either the exportation or melting 
of eur coin, which have been so great, before the late c 
in the law, as to have let in deposite and cirSulation, in this 
country, an amount of it not exceeding that struck in two or 
three out of the forty years during which the Mint has been 
in operation. The expenses an‘ labors of the Mint, equalling, 
on an average, about twenty thousand dollars a year, or eight 
hundred thousan‘ dollars in all, excluding buildings, have thus, 
except for about two years, been entirely lost to the country.” 

Let the reader contrast this with the “ smallest sum deemed 
proper’’ by the Secretary, in his letter of September the 5th, 
and the amount of gold coined in the present year by the em 
ployment of a million of dollars. 

(e) The receipts for the first six months were $5,472,482 72, 
and the total receipts down to a period in A as far as in. 
telligence had been received, amounted to 5,888,815 41. The 
estimate for the year was five millions only. 

The situation of the deposite banks on the 1st of November, 





1836. 

Circulation : . - $41,482,597 & 
Deposited by the Treasure . : #15 069539 31 
By public officers - : : : - 4.318.446 08 
Due to other banks : ‘ - 24,083,16) 00 
Other liabilities. . . : - 13,760,299 00 
"198,644,322 14 

Soecie : . - - 15,530,202 
Capital stock : ; ‘ - 77,576,449 6&7 
Contingent fuat 3,959,085 75 
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The situation of the deposite banks at various times. 
J a a one Aug., 1837. 
and discounts - : $ 5,205 $112,902,000 
— ‘ 48,397,624 17,694,000 


Domestic exchange - 37,150,000 397, 
specie - . - 10,450,000 15,520,000 10,580,000 
Due from banks - 17,867,000 26,662,000 24,683,000 
Novesof other banks - 10,982,000 16,412.000 9,545,000 
Other investments = - 12,221,000 12,703,000 14,436,000 
Circulation -  — ~ 27,967,000 —41,482.000 —-32'626.000 
pee to banks - - 17,110,000 24,083,000 25,083,000 
Capi - - 46,418,000 17,596,000 81,628,000 
Deposites by the Trea- 
gurer of the United 
States . - 937,281,000 45,059,000 12,944,000 
By public officers + 3,742,000 4,318,446 4,574,000 
deposites - 16,044,000 26,573,000 29,492,000 
Ocher liabilities 6,763,000 13,700,000 11,066,000 
Contingent fund = -_—«*2,015,000 3,950,000 5,119,000 
suspended debt . - - * 12,383,000 
Rocks : - . 5,324,000 


Af) President’s message of December 6, 1836. 


The President’s message of the 6th of December, 1836, open- 
ei with a congratulation of Congress ‘‘on the high state of 

osperity which our beloved country has attained.” 

“With no Causes at home or abroad tu lessen the confidence 
with which we look to the future for continuing proofs of the 

ity of our free institutions to produce all the fruits of 
good Government, the general condition of our affairs may well 
excite our national pride.”’ 

«The expenditures for all objects during the year,” then about 
to expire, “are estimated,” he told us, ‘*not to exceed thirty- 
two million, and will leave in the See, for public pur- 

son the lst day of January, about $41,723,959. The sum, 
with the exception of five millions, will be transferred to the 
several States, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
regulating the deposites of the public money.” 

Under our present revenue system there is every proba- 
bility that there will continue to he a surplus beyond the 
wants of the Government, and it has become our duty to de- 
cide whether such a result be consistent with the true objects of 
our Government. , 

“Sheuld a surplus be permitted toaccumulate beyond the 
appropriations, it must be retained in the Treasury as it now 
is, or be distributed among the people or the States. 

“Toretain it in the Tseasury unemployed in any way is 
impracticable. 

I is, besides, against the genius of our free institutions to 
lock up in vaults the treasure of the nation. 

“a distribution to the people is impracticable, and unjust in 
ether respects. 

“Experience continues to realize the expectations entertained 
asto the capacity of the State banks to perform the duties of 
fiscal agents for the Government at the time of the removal of 
the deposites. 

“It is now well ascertained that the real domestic exchanges, 
performed through discounts of the United States Bank and its 
twenty-five branches, were at least one-third less than those of 
the deposite banks for an equal period of time. 

“Independently of these services, which are far greater than 
those rendered by the United States Bank and its twenty-five 
branches, a number of the deposite banks have, with a com- 
mendable zeal to aid in the improvement of the currency, im- 
ported from abroad, at their own expense, large sums of the 
precious metals for coinage and circulation.” 

(g) The Secretary of the Treasury here reiterates the 
we aa the following extract from the latter plainly mani- 


“In the mean time, it is our duty to provide all the remedies 
against a depreciated paper currency which the constitution 
enables us to afford. The Treasury Department, on several 
former occasions, has suggested the propriety and importance 
ofa uniform law concerning bankruptcies ef corPORATIONS and 
other bankers. Through the instrumentality of such a law, a 
salutary check may doubtless be imposed on the issues of paper 
money, and an effectual remedy given to the citizen, in a way 
at once equal in all parts of the Union, and fully authorized by 
the constitution.”— President’s Message, Sept. 5, 1837. 

(h) The following extract from a report recently made by the 
Governor of the Bank of France to a general meeting of the 
aockholders, furnishes the grounds of the allusion to France. 
That to the money market of China is derived from a late 
English newspaper : : 

“During the second half of the year 1836, the security of 
commerce mage shaken, confidence was, for a moment, 
weakened. From the month of July some symptoms of a 
partial distress had begun to manifest themselves. The march 
of our manufactures had been so rapid, that there could not 
have failed to arrive a period of reaction. Some exportations 
of com, the importance of which was exaggerated, and which 
are now insensibly reduced, excited a certain degree of anxiety, 
when acrisisrather severe overtook the United States. The 
sarcity of specie raised the interests of money there to an ex- 
orbitant rate. It was at London that the reaction of this crisis 
was first felt. The Bank of England, netwithstanding the 

of her means of action, and her well known skill, found 

{ obliged to raise the rate of discount from 4 to 44 per 
cent., and subsequently to 5, The Bank of Amsterdam imitated 
thisexample. France could not withdraw herself entirely from 
the influence of these events, for the commerce of the whole 
world is more or less responsible for all its parts. 
et ee this amare meant a oy oe un meee 

and consequently enfeebled, it could not fail to develop 
the seeds of seibbraneeehent which I have just now alluded to. 
Thus, in many towns of the kingdom, the interest of money 
tose to 5 and Sh and even for a moment to 6 per cent. Mong 
became searce; demands for specie were addressed to Pa’ 
from differeat points of France and from neighboring countries. 
The coffers of the bank alone could furnish it. She had then 
to administer simultaneously to the wants of the capital and to 
those of the ments, as well as to thoge of the adjoini 
Sates. If the bank had shown the least hesitation, fears woul 
probably have become —— — public funds, which = 
already declined, would, perhaps, have [ a muc 
heavier ; this momentary pressure might have been 
converted a real crisis. 

“The bank, in this situation, restricted neither the length of 





* Of which $7,761,000 are due t» the deposite banks of six 
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Upon Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, and Adverbs—Mr. Adams. 


time which paper had to run, nor diminished the amount of her 
discounts. She delivered up to-the circulation 108 million of 
specie, and discounted 450 million in six months. She main- 
tained, at 4 per cent., the rate of her interest, when this limit had 
been exceeded by a great part of Europe. It was thus that she 
was able to arrest or to check a movement which seemed to be 
assuming a serious aspect.” 





SPEECH OF MR. J. Q. ADAMS, 


Or Massacuvusetts, 
{As revised by himself, and reported in the Nat. Intelligencer.] 
In the House of Representatives, October 14, 1837.— 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, 
UPON NOUNS, PRONOUNS, VERBS, AND ADVERBS. 
The following bill from the Senate being under 


consideration, in Committeef the Whole : 

An ACT for adjusting the remaining claims upon the late 

deposite banks. 

Be it enacted, §c. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to continue to withdraw the public 
maneys now remaining in any of the former deposite banks, in 
a manner as gradual and convenient to the institutions as shall 
be consistent with the pecuniary wants of the Government, and 
the safety of the funds thus to be drawn; and that no further 
interest than that required by the deposite act of the twenty- 
third of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, under 
which those deposites were made, shall be demanded of any 
bank which has met, and shall hereafier meat, the requisitions 
of the Department. This provision shall also extend to such 
‘public moneys as may remain in any of the said banks, whe- 
ther standing to the credit of the Treasurer f the United States, 
or of any disbursing or other public officer of the Government. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in case of neglect 
or refusal by any of the said banks to comply with the requisi- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, as he shall make them, 
in conformity with the first section of this act, suits shal] be 
instituted, where that has not already been done, to recover the 
amounts due to the United States, unless the defaulting bank 
shall forthwith cause to be executed, and delivered to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a bond, with security to be approved by 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, to pay to the United S:ates the 
whole moneys due from it, in three instalments: the first to be 
paid at the ae of four months from the passage of this 
act, the second at the expiration of six months, and the remain- 
ing instalment at the expiration of nine months from the same 
period ; and interest thereupon, at the rate of six per cent. pcr 
annum, from the time of default. together with any damages 
which may have accrued to the United States from protests of 
drafts diawn upon it, or from any other consequence of its 
failure to fulfil its obligations to the public Treasury. 

Passed the Senate, September 19, 1537. 

ASBURY DICKINS, Secretary. 

To this bill Mr. Loomis, of New York, had moved, in Com- 
mittee of the Who'e House on the state of the Union, the fol- 
lowing amendment to the first section : _ 

“ Providing that all banks give security for the payment of 
four per cent. per annum on all sums of money remaining in 
their possession as deposites.”’ sie oy 

Mr. ADAMS rose, and said he had some inquiries to make 
in regard to the meaning of the first section of the bill. He 
would ask the chairman of the Committeee of Ways and 
Means to what banks the following words were intended to 
apply: “And that no further interest than that required by 
the deposite act of the twenty-third of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six, under which those deposites were 
made, shall be demanded of any bank which Has Mert, and 
SHALL HEREAFTER MEET, the requisitions of the Department.” 

Mr. CamBRELENG replied, thatthe gentleman from Massachu- 
setts had answered his own interrogatory, by reading from the 
bill itself. The section simply meant to hold the deposite 
banks to the performance of their obligations. 

Mr. ApAMs resum:d. He could not perceive the need of 
any law at all on the subject, un'ess there was some paiticular 
allusion in this provision of the bill to delinquent banks. Ac- 
cording to this reply of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, the banks that have paid every dellar they owed the 
Treasury, and faithfully complied with their engagements, are 
to be treated precisely as defaulting banks are. 

Mr. CaAmBRELENG remarked that the act would hold out in- 
ducements to comply faithfully with their engageinents. 

Mr. Apams. Butof what earthly use is it to make suchan 
inducement for those banks which have already and always 
done this? This was somewhat insulting to such institutions. 
The question was not answered; and he conceived that if the 
bill were to pass in its present form, it would not operate as 
any relief to the deposite banks, being simply an act declaring 
that the Government will not charge with unlawful interest any 
institution which has always faithfully performed its engage- 
ments. The law would be a perfect dead letter. And here 
Mr. Adams referred again to the language of the bill. It pro- 
vides, he said, that the money was to be positively drawn—in 
a gradual manner—with no further interest chargeable thereon 
than that provided by the deposite act of 1836, to any bank 
which has met, and which shall meet, its engagements. If a 
bank had not complied with its engagements, though the default 
should be ever so small, this section has no application to the 
case. It simply says to those which have fulfilled all their en- 
gagements, we wil] not play the Shylock with you, because you 
have been true to your eagagements. The next section of the 
bill proposes to put the claims described in the first section in 
suit. This certainly could not be done, inasmuch as the only 
banks to which any direct allusion is had in that section are 
those which have met, and shall meet, all their engagements. 
This was the first inquiry Mr. Adams wished to make. The 
committee could decide for themselves how far ithad been an- 
swered, and what necessity oe was for the passage of any 

h law as is now proposed. 
*vThe second question he would propound (and he asked par- 
don of the gentleman from New York, Mr. Cambreleng, for 
troubling him, but he confessed that his faculties of compre- 
hension did not permit him to understand the phraseology of 
the bill) was, what is meant by “no Surther interest in this 
section? He would ask what “further interest” could be de- 
manded than that contemplated by the act of 18357 The object 
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of a law wasever to remedy som: exisung evil; but in this 

case the terms of the law itself deny that any evil exists. 

Mr. CaMBRELENG rose quickly, and remarked, that at so 
late a period of the session, the last working night, he could 
net waste bis time in discussing nouns and pronouns, verbs and 
adverbs, with the gendeman from Massachusetis. 

Mr. Apamsresumed. Weil, sir, as language is composed of 
nouns and pronouns, verbs and adverbs, when they are put to- 
gether te constitute the law of the land, the meaning of them 
may surely be demanded of the legislator, and those parts of 
speech may well be used forsuch a purpose. But if such ex- 
planation be impossible, 1 certainly ought not to be expected 
that this House will consent to pass a law composed of nouns 
and proneuns, verbs and adverbs, which the author of it him- 
self does not understand. 

But, sir, the act goes ou to provide as follows: “This previ- 
sion shall also extead to such public moneys as may remain in 
any of the said banks, whether standing to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States, or of any disbursing or other 
public officer of the Government.’ 

Mr. Apams would ask whatsuit could be brought on the firet 
section of this bill against any bank or corporation? It ope- 
rates on nothing. It isa dead letter, and ought not to be adopt- 
ed by this committee. 

Mr. A. presumed that the bill was suseeptible of amend- 
ment; and if the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, or any other gentlemau, would move such a one as 
wou'd make the bill operative for seme end or object, he 
would go for such an amendment, although he should atier 
wards vote against the bill. He should not himself offer any 
such amendment. He would suppose that it was generally 
believed by members, who had not particularly noted the 
phraseology of the bill, that it was intended to relieve de/in- 
quent deposite banks—banks which had suspended specie 
payments—banks which had not met the requisitions of the 
Department—banks which had dishonored its drafts, and 
thereby become liable to the demand of some further interest 
than that required by the deposite act of 23d June, 1836; which 
further interest it is the purpose of this provision of the bill to 
relinquish, on the part ef the United States. But this section 
has no reference to any such bank. It applessolely and exclu- 
sively to banks which have met, and shall meet, all the requisi- 
tions of the Department—which have not suspended specie 
paymeuts—which have punctually paid, and shall hereafter 
pay, every dollar of draft due by them; and with exquisite 
absurdity this section provides that no further interest shall 
be demanded of them than that required by the deposite act 
of June, !836; that is, that the Government will not demand of 


“them that which it has not the shadow or pretence of a right 


to demand. Now, Mr. A. said, he would suppose it intended 
to apply to the delinquent baaks, and he must ask anyother 
question, which, inthe opinion of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, might seem to betray great ignorance 
on his part, and that was, what was the true import of the 
proviso contained in this bill, that “no further interest shall 
be demanded of the banks, though delinquent, than that re- 
quired by the deposite act of 23d June, 1836?” 

It was necessary to presuppose, in order to give any meay- 
ing to this passage, that the Government have a right to 
demand something more than this; and, although the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means was so unwilling te 
answer his questions, he must still hold him responsible to 
the committee for a/proper explanation of his own preposi- 
tion. And what does the Government, in this section, resign 
by this promise?’ What is the substance of this promise? 
What right have we to demand what this bill makes us pro- 
mise to resign? Mr. A. took it for granted that it was rome 
penalty incurred by the delinquent banks, in not meeting the 
demands of the Gevernment, that was intende! hereby to be 
relinquished, on certain conditions. By the charters of most 
banks, so far as he knew, the suspension of epecie payments 
forfeited their charters, or subjected them to the payment of 
extraordinary interest. The charter of the late Bank of the 
United States required the payment of twelve per cent. per 
annum interest after refusal to pay specie; and the banke of his 
own State, (Massachusetts,) by suspending specie payments, 
incurred the penalty of paying twenty-four per cent. interest. 
Mr. A. took this section to apply to such provisions as these 
in the charters of the deposite banks: and he demanded again 
for whom this relief was intended? What is relinquished in 
each of the cuntemplated cases} The country should know. 
It was not our owntclaims that were to be given up or coms: 
promised, but those of the people of the United States. It was 
their money which these banks were refusing to pay. New 
this bill promises to relinquish every thing—the penalty, what- 
ever it may be, in each case—the extra interest—every thing, 
in short, if the banks will only pay the Government a they 
owe, in a reasonable time. Now, will the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means tell this committee what this 
is which he proposes to give away, and relinquish tu there 
banks, in the name of the people? 


Mr. Campretenc said he had but one way of responding to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. He would call for the con- 
sideration of some other bills before the committee. 

Mr. Apams called the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to order, ané the latter resumed his seat. 

Mr. Lyon, of Alabama, remarked that, by a provision in the 
charter of one of the banks alluded to, the Bank of Alabama, no 
penalty for the non-redemption of its notes in specie eould be 
demanded by the United States of that institution. 

Mr. Apams asked how it then happened that the Secretary 
of the Treasury ha’ confided the public money to an institution 
in which it was not protected by the liability of such institution 
to the same penalty asin other cases? It was the duty of Con- 
gress to see that justice was doneto this Government as to the 
keeping safely of the public moneys. If the ea ot the 
Treasury had acted thus, he had wasted, and risked the eafety 
of the money of the people. 

But the section refe to does net apply even to the Bank of 
Alabama. Even though that institution has failed 1 comply 
with its obligations to the Government, it is not he!d by any 
penalty in the act before the committee to answer for its delin- 

uency. It wi ome 4 clear, and may safely continue in such 
delinquency, for this provision of the act is, to all intents and 
purpores, even if passed, adead letter. And thus centiemen 
are inadilemma. Fither the bank has subjected itself to the 
payment of extra interest by refusing to pay epecie, or the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury has mae with that bank a rainous 
bargain, (so far as the country is concerned,) by which it es- 
capes with impunity. And, by the way, it might be remarked, 
said Mr. A. that this answers another gentleman who had com. 
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plained of the bill before the committee as an ex post facto law, 
and oppressive and crue! in its operations upon the State he 
came from, Certainly there was nothing cruel in the terms of 
the act; but, on the contrary, it was excessively indulgent to all 
the delinquent banks. ; 

Mr. A. rermarked, that the committee now perceived the rela- 
tion in which the Bank of Alabama stood tothe State itself: the 
bank itself being the State. But it had been said by a genile- 
man from Kentucky, Ofr. Chambers,) that 1t was impossible, 
ia this particular case, to raise the money required. What, 
sir, (asked Mr. A.) ia the credit of the State of Alabama worth 
nothing? Sir, could not the State of Alabama raise by her 
credit, in twenty-four hours, a loan of one million of dollars, 
aud pay off this debt of her bank? 

(Mr. Cuapman, of Alabama, said, “ Yee, at five per cent. in- 
terest.’’} 

It waa, then, perfectly possible, and it was natural that the 
yéntieman from that State should feel indignant at the imputa- 
tion that it was not, especially when, as had been said by one 
of them, (Mr. Chapman, ) that that State could, at any moment, 
raise a loan of a million of dollars! And where, then, (asked 
Mr. A.) would be the charge of cruelty, on the part of this dead 
letter law? 

As to the second section of the bill, Mr. A. did not know any 
very strong objections which could be brought against it. He 
referred to the provisiona of the law of June, 1836, depositing 
the surpleas money inthe Treasury with the States, and adverted 
to the facts that three of ‘he inetalments authorized by that ac: of 
Congress, had been paid over, and that the fourth instalment, 
payable on the first day of the current month, had been post- 
poned, by a recent act, until January, 1839. In connection with 
these facts, Mr. A. took a comparative view of the amounts to 
which the States were severally entitled on the first of October, 
1897, under the deposite act of June, 1836, and of the amounts 
of public moneys actually on deposite with the several States 
in July and Auzust, 1837, observing that he derived these state- 
ments from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. Speaker, (continued Mr. A.) there is ote pointof view in 
which this bill, together with that to which it fe a mere supple- 
ment, or rider—I mean the bill for the postponement of the 
fourth instalment of the deposites with the States—is so deep! 
iutereating to ny immediate constituents, to those of my col- 
leagues, and to those of many other members of this House, 
that I deem it my indispensable duty to expose it to the House 
and to the country, in minute, though in dry and tedious detail; 
asa preliminary to which, I must read so much of the deposite 
act of the 23d of June, 1836, as prescribes the payment of the 
deposites to the States. It is in these words: 


Ste. 13. And be it further enacted, That the money which 
shall be inthe Treasury of the United States on the firat day 
of January, 1837, reserving the slim of five millions of dollars, 
shall be deposited with the several States in proportion to their 
respective representation in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, as shall by law authorize their trea 
surers or Other competent authorities to receive the same on the 
terms hereinafter specified, etc 

“Suc. 14, And be tt further enacted, That the said deposites 
shal! be made with the said States in the following preportions, 
and_at the following times, to wit: One-quarter part on the first 
day of January, 1837, or as soon thereafter as miay be; one- 
quarter parton the first day of April; one-quarter part on the 
first day of July, and one quarter part on the first day of Octo. 
ber, all of the same year.” 


The conditions Were accepted by all the States. The pledge, 
you will observe, was positive and unqualified. The surplus 
(reserving the five millions) actually in the Treasury on the first 
day of January last, was all positively and expressly devoted to 
be deposited with the States. The word appropriated was not 
used, because it was to be a deposite; but the identical money 
was as specifically denoted as i could have been by a direct ap- 
propriation. 

Accordingly, on the third day of January, 1837, the Secretary 
of the Treasury reported to the Speaker of the House of Repre - 
sentatives that the balance in the Treasury on the first day of 
that mouth, subject to be apportioned among the different 
“ates, had been ascertained to be thirty-seven Million four hun- 
deed and sixty-eight thousand eight hundred aid filty-nine dol- 
tars ninety-seven cents; and appended to that report was a 
statement of the sums payable to each of the several States of 
the Union, in the fulfilment of that act in the course of the pre 
sent year. ” 

The first, second, and third instalments have accordingly 
been paid; excepting a part of the third, which yet remains in 
transitu; and on the first day of this month the sum of $9,267,- 
214 99 cents should have been paid to the several States in the 
same propertion as the three previous instalments had been 
paid, and as had been specified in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the House of the 3d of January, 1837. 

The money was, on the Ist of October, all in the deposite 
banks selected by the Secretary of the Treasury himself. It 
was to have been expected that with the ample notice which 
he had enjpyed of more than fifleen months since the enactment 
of the deposite law, he would at least have taken care to place in 
the deposite banks of each State a sum adequate to the payment 
of the instalment payableto that same State. By this simple 
operation, when the Ist day of October came, the instalment 
dueeach State would have been deposited in its own banks, 
ready to be passec! to the credit of 1s Weasuter, or other officer 
duly authorized to receive the money. 

Instead of this, what had the Secretary of the Treasury done 
with ii? I holdin my hand a comparative statement of the 
sums which each of the States was, by the deposite act of the 
23d of June, 1836, entitled, on the Ist of October, 1837. to re- 
ceive, with the sums in actual deposite, in the late de posite 
banks throughout the Unien, at the commencement of the pre 
sent session, and again with the balances due by the same depo- 
site banks on the 4th of October, three days after the fourth 
ingabenast of the deposite with the States should have been 
ps ul. 

It is a very curieus paper; and,as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means laid before the House, and ob 
tained an order for the printing of a statement by himself of 
the canilition of the Treasury, if 1 possessed as much as he 
does of the favor of the House, I would solicit the same privi- 
lege for this statement of mine, all drawn from the reports of 
the Recretary of the Treasury himself. But 1 shall not make 
that request. I shall merely publish it for the information 
of the people, and I commend it to the special attention of the 
members upon this floor, wf what used to be called the good 
old thirteen States; above all, to the representatives of the six 
New England States, that they may see how naturally the mo- 


ney of this Union flows to the North orto the East. And, as 
some of them have been taught, by sundry learned statistics of 
the Globe, to think that the paymeat of the fourth instalment of 
the deposites ought to be repealed because it would require a 
new tax upon the people, | respectfully ask them to perform the 
simple pieces of arithmetical subtraction of nine million three 
hundred and sixty-seven thousand two hundred and fourteen 
dollars and ninety-nine cents, the whole sim Which sliotld 
have been paid to the States on the first of October, from the 
sum of nine million eight hundred and one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-one dollars and forty-nine cents, which on that 
very fitst of October was actually deposited in the favorite 
depository banks so cordially cherished, and so often eulogized 
by the profownd calculator of the Treasury Department. The 
money was all there. At least it had been all there; and if it 
had been, at the special recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, scattered abroad in discounts among the people, to 
purchase friends to the administration, he was at least respon- 
sible that the money should be forthcoming when it should be 
wanted for the payment of the fourth instalment. He had, I 
say, more than fifteen months’ notice of that coming day— 
more.than ten months’ notice of it before the suspension of 
specie paynients by any of thee banks. Tlie Spetié citeular was 
issued within twenty days after the enactment of the deposite 
law. Nothing but the constitutional currency, gold and silver, 
was, with a trifling exception, to be seceived at all the lan 
offices for the proceeds of sales of the public lands. Why is it 
that the Secretary had not, before the first of October, 1537, 
placed in deposite in the Hanks of each State in the Uniona 
sum sufficient to pay the instalment due to that State on that 
day? Why is it that after draining the Atlantic States of their 
gold and silver, to pay at western land offices, and into western 
banks, for all the wild speculations in western lands, when the 
day of payment comes for the fourth instalment, the funds are 
found all or nearly all drawn off from all the deposite batiks in 
the Atlantic States, tind millions upon millidns, not of conétitu- 
tional currency, but of unavailable funds ef rags and shin- 
plasters, are heaped up in those very western and southwest 
ern States, where the land was soli, and where the Specie cir- 
cular was to prove a mine, “outshining far the wealth of 
Ormus or of Ind?” 

(Mr. A referred to the following statement, which he held in 
his hand:} 


Comparative Statement of the sums which each State of the 
Vaion was, by the deposite act of 23d June, 1836, entitled 
to receive on the Ist of October, 1837--with the surhs which 
were actually in deposite in the Deposite Banks of each 
State, in July and August, 1837, asappears in the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the Finances, at the com- 
mencement of the session— ‘nd with the balances atill due 
by the said banks on the 4th of October, 1837, according to 
the Treasurer’s weekly statement of that date, sponntel to 
the Repout of the omens < the ey to the Hlouse of 
Representatives, of 6th tober, 1637; showing the sums 
drawn from the Deposite Banks between August and Oc- 
tober. 














































TABLE. 

Deposites due to the several States|Actual depo-| Balances still 
on the Ist of October, 1837. sites, July} due 4th Oc- 

and August,| tober, 1837. 

1837. 
Ay tt ; 

Maine - 10) $318,612) 5} $117,042) 3) $417 
New Hampshire -| 7} 223,025) 6} = 114,026 63,635 
Massachusetts - |14) 446,057) 4 81,278} 4 42,591 
Rhode Island -| 4) 127,445) 2 5,433) 2! 1,133 
Vermont -|} 7) 223,028 2 5:8} x! 166 
Connecticut - -| 8! 254,890! 2 31,69) 4 7,409 
New York 42} 1,338,173)15) 1,336,919|14) 843,570 
New Jersey - | 8} 254,890) 3) 95,506) 3 32,292 
Pennsylvania - 0) 3 255,445) 3 131,857 
Delaware - | 3} 2,906] J 2,906 
Maryland - + {10} 280,198} 2} 212,102 
Virginia - (23 403,136] 3) = 729,302 
North Carolina ~ |15) 146,030) 1 64,638 
South Carolina —- {II 111,590) 2) 125,433 
Georgia : - {tl} 172,<69) 3 119,706 
Alabama _ 7| 3 1,020,856) 1 £06,379 
Mississippi - 4} 1,744,373) 2| 1,656,367 
Louisiana” - -| 5) 1,450,023) 2} 918,749 
Missouri >| 4) 589,327) 2| 355,280 
Kentucky - }15) $13,246) 4 845,053 
Tennessee - + }16) 514,516] 2} 182,932 
Ohio . ~ 2h; 1,127,973) § 960,061 
Indiana - - 1 9) 743,129) 5 660,723 
Lilinois . - | 5) 39,795) 1 39,323 

Arkansas -13 

Michigan | 3 ¢5E 998,050; 2 $82,994 
| $9,367,214) 1$12,275,302) 499,801,921 


Seer meen Schone & perreacer rae 
* Number of Electoral votes. | No.of Banks. }{ No. of Banks. 


{In the above table, Mr. A. was so particular as to calculate 
not only the cents, but the fractions of cents, in the proportion 
of the surplus due to each State; but, for the sake of com- 
pressing the table Into the width of the newspaper column, we 
have omitted both the cents and the fractions. | 

Let us now compare the three columns of this comparative 
statement with each other, and see hew the different States of 
the Union have been treated, first by the deposite law, the act 
of Congress, and secondly by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Executive administration. 

The first column shows the sum which each State of the 

Jnion was, by the deposite act of 23d June, 1£36, entitled on the 
Ist of this present month of October te receive. 

The second column shows the amount which the deposite 
banks in each State had received from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and was due from them at the commencement of the 
present session of Congress. 

The third column shows the amount of balances still due 
from the same deposite banks onthe 4th day of the present 
month, that is, precisely at the time when the fourth instalment 
should have been paid. 

Bxamine this statement, and you will find that on the first of 
this month the State of Maine was ‘entitled to receive 318,612 
dollars 75 cents; that at the commencement of this session 


_the fourth ins 


H. of Reps, 


there were in thé five deposité banks of that State only 117.94: 
dollars 95 cents; and that on thé 4th of Odtoher thateon 
been reduced to 41,708 dollars and 92 cents. Mai therefore, 
was entitled to receive largely more than 00,000dollats. &he 
had received in — in her banks on the first day of this 
session, 117,009 do ; and this scanty sum had, on the Ist of 
October, been reduced to 41,7(8 dollars‘ 2 cents. Lite shor, 
of two hundred and eighty thousand dollars hag thus 

filched from the people of the State of Maine, and given, for the 
present at least, to States at the south and western extremi. 
ties of the Union. 

The State of New Hampshire was entitled to receive 
dollars and92cents. She had in six deposite banks at the 
commencement of the session 14,026 doljars and 31 cents; on: 
of which were seueered before the 4th of October so much ag 
left only 63,635 dollars 93 cents. Het contribution to the south: 
western banks was only about ene hundred and sixty thonsand 
dollars. The Secretary can not be charged with partiality to 
his native State. How is it with mine? Massachusetts wag 
entitled t6 receive 446,057 dollars and 85 cents — At the com. 
mencement of the session she had in four banks 81,278 dollars 
and 0 cents; which on the 4th of October was reduckd to 
42,891 dollars and 30 cents; but, in the last return of the Trea. 
surer’s accotints, several new columng are introduced, one of 
which is of overdrafts, and two of the Massachusetts banks are 
credited with these ovei-Crafts to the amoutit of 13,008 doltara, 
which, if substracted from the balance still charged against 
them, will leave it less than 30,00@ dollars. It is indeed doubt. 
ful whether at this day, there is a dollar due from the late de. 
poate banks of Massachusetts to the Treasurer of the United 
States. Her preset luss by the postponement of the fourth in: 
stalment is at least equal to the whole etim Which she was en- 
titled to receive, little short of 450,000. 

Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, may elso well make up 
their accounts for a present total loss. 

Rhode Island was entitled to receive 127,445 dollars and 10 
cents. She had in two banks atthe Cothmencement of the ses- 
sion 5,433 dollars 6 cents—reduced on the 4th of October to 
1,133 dollars 41 cents. 


The portion of Vermont on the Ist of October was 223,028 
dollars 92 cents, the same as New Hampshiie, and the same as 
Alabattia. Butthe amount of balance due from the two depo- 
site banks in Vermont wads, at the cormmencement of the ses 
s‘on, 588 dollars 64 cents, and on thé 4th of Otwber 466 dollars 
83 cents; while the balance due from the single deposite bank of 
Alabama was, at the commencement of the omen, one millidn 
and twenty thousand eight hundred and fifty-six dellars twenty- 
six cents, and onthe 4th of October nine hundred and six thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-pine dollate 23 cents; and this 
Bank of Alabama isthe property of the State. I fiate seen 
lately some vain boastings in certain public journals, that the 
administration was going ahead, and growing popular in the 
State of Vermont. T should like to hear what the Green Moun 
tain boys will Fo this administration mode of settling paral- 
lel accounts. ‘The Staté 6f Connecticut was, on the first of this 
month, entitled by the deposite act to the recéipt of 254,890 dol- 
lars, and 20 cents. The balance due from her two Gepyie 
banks at the Commencement, of the present session was 31,629 
dollars 18 cents; and from her thiee deposite banks on the 4th 
of October current was 7,409 dollars and 2 cents. How it hap- 

ned that there was on the 4th of October one more discarded 
Con in the State of Connecticut than there had been at the 
commencement of the session, J do not know; but as the aggre- 
gate amount of the balance due ftom the three banks was s0 
miuch dectedsed froin that Which had been due by the two, the 
addition of one to the defaulting depositories in the last account 
scarcely forms a sufficient cause for inquiry how it has hap: 
pened. I heard a distinguished member from the State of Con- 
necticut on this fluor deliver an able and very earnest speech in 
favor of the postponing bill, as it came from the Senate, because 
he considered it, as it was, a repeal, a total and final repeal, of 

talment, whith would have replenished the Trea- 
sury of his own State with a sum Of about two hundted and 
fifty five thousand dollars; he dreaded the idea that it would be 
necessary to raise this sum, if the instalment should be paid, 
taxation. Now put itto the consideration of that gentleman 
and of his constituents, that there can be no possible need of 
taxation toraise this sum atell. It exists as it existed when thé 
Secretary of the Treasury announced the depositable sui pits in 
the ury on the first of January last. It is all as-it was then 
in balances die from the southwestetn and western banks; those 
very balances, the prompt paymént of whieh thé bill now be- 
fore you is about to relinquish. Sir, I have pointed out the com: 
parison between the sums which each of the New ‘ 
States separately was entitled to receive on the first of this 
month in deposite, and the sums which their banks then actually 
had in deposite, first, at the commencement of the present s¢s- 
sion; and, secondly, one month latéé, that is, on the 4th of Ocio- 
ber. Let us now make the same comparison in thé aggrtgate. 

The sum which the six New England States were entitled 
to receive on the first of this month by the deposite act was 
one million five hundred and ninety-three thousand and sixty- 
three dollars and seventy-seven cents. : 

The whole amount of the balances due from all their repu- 
diated deposite banks at the commencement of the present 
session was three hundred and ferty-nine thousand rine bun- 
dred and ninety-eight dollars and fifty-four cents, neaily one 
hundred thousand dollars less than the State of Massachusetts 
alone was entitled to receive. ‘ : 

And the whole amount of the balances due from the same 
banks one nionth later, on the 4th of October, three days after 
the fourth instalment should have been was one hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand two hundred and forty-five dollars 
and forty-six cents, nearly one hundred thousand deliars less 
than the State of Connecticut alone was entitled to receive for 
het portion of the fourth intalment. ' 

Now for the other side of the account. 

On the first of this month, the State of Mississippi was, by 
the deposite act of 23d June, 1836, entitled to receive the sum 
of one hundred and twenty-seven thousand four handred and 
ferty-five dollars and ten cents, precisely the same portion as 
that of Rhode Island. 

The balances due from the late deposite banks in the State 
ef Mississippi, at the commencement of the t cession, 
were one million s:ven hundred and forty-four thousand three 
hundred and seventy-three dellarsand seventy-one cents. 

The balances due from the same baaks on the 4th of October, 
three days after the fourth instalment should have been paid, 
were one million six hundred and sixty-six thousand three 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars and thirty-three eents. 

If you deduct from the whole amount payabie to the six 
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ew England States for the fourth instalment the whole 
of the balances due from all their deposite banks, there 

will remain due One million four hundred and thirty thousand 
ioht hundred and eighteen dollars and thirty-one cents paya- 


them. 
{you deduct the whole sum payable for the fourth instal: 
ment to the State of Mississippi from the whole amount of the 
cas due on the 4th of October by her late depesite banks, 
there will remain due from them the sum of one million five 
hundred and twenty-eight thuusand nine hundred and twenty- 
two dollars and twenty-three cents. 
The balances due, therefore, from the deposite banks, in the 
single State of meee, & State with four electoral votes, are 
one hundred thousand dollars more than adequate to 
e whole fourth instalment receivable by herself, 2nd by 
the six New England 8 ates. 4 . 
Suppose we state the two cases in the form of acceunts cur- 


i: 
DF. United States of America, in account with the six New 
England States. Cr. 
1937. Ist Ost. To fourth instalment $1,593,063 77 
By dalances in all their deposite banks 


|! 157,245 46 
Due to the six Statss - 


- 1,435,818 31 
$1,593,063 77 
Dr. United States of America, in account with the State of 
Mississippi. 
1937. Ist Oct. To fourth instalment $127,445 10 
To balances due by her 1,528,922 23 


, $1,656,367 33 
By balances in her deposite banks - $1,656,367 33 

Sir, [hope we shall hear no more of the necessity of raising, 
ey taxation upon the people, the sums necessary for the pay- 
meat of the fourth instalment. ‘ 

I will not pursue this comparative review of the sums due 
to each State for the fourth instalment, and of the sums due 
from the deposite banks in each State through the whole 
twenty-five, (for it se@ms there was no deposite bank in Arkan- 
eas;) butif any indifferent person or philosophical observer 
will compare the relative amount of the three several columns 

inst the name of each State, in this table, and then mark the 
names in the liste of yeas and nays npon your journal, first 
on the passage of the act to postpone the fourth deposite instal- 
ment, and then on the passage of this act, [do assure him that he 
will discover secrets worth knowing. He will find in these ele- 
ments a key to the system of measures prepared by the present 
Executive for the action of Congress, i this emergency, for 
relief to the distress of the country. He will see how these 
measures were adapted in advance of each other—how the ex- 
cessive balances due from one set of States were to be made 
easy, by withholding from anpther set of States the fourth 
instalment, to which they were entitled. He may chance to 
discover some insight into the art magic of application to mo- 
tives. He may trace the cauee of that uneasy solicitude mani- 
fened by more than See from the pgstor Stars, 
when the postponement bill was on its to set it aside 
and take up ¢his bill, before they ea be compelled to vote 
ayor no upon that. 

This bill, as it came from the Senate, was not sufficiently 
indulgent to their delinquent banks. Instead of four, six, and 
nine months of delay before they should be called to diskorge 
ther millions upen millions of the public spoils, nine, fifteen, 
twenty-one months of time, were to be granted them, without 
even the payment of interest to the plundeted sister Sta es. 
And here, on this floor, we beheld a pledge demanded of the 
chairman of the committee, and given by him, in the face of 
the Ho that when that bill should have pond, and this 
one should be taken up, a liberal indulgence of time should be 
allowed to the over-burdened and discarded depository banks. 
That bargain was not only concluded in the presence of the 
House, but was signally and indignantly rebuked at the time 
by two members of the House, ene from Georgia (Mr. Daw- 
son) and one from Ohio, (Mr. Samson Masen;) yet we are 
now witneszing its consummation. This bill is the equivalent 
for the votes indispensable to carry that—this amendment is 
the premium pudicitia for the wear and tear of chastity in 
the accomplishment of that. 

Sir, when that bill came from the Senate, and through that 
pody from the Treasury, it came with fraud upen its face. 

Me. CAMBRELENG called the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to order, observing that that was not the first time that gentle- 
wan thus transgressed the rules of order. 

The Cuain (Mr. Howard of Maryland) ceuld not see the 
relevancy of Mr. A’s. remarks to the subject before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ApaMs. Am I not permitted to refer to a bill, and to 
the manner in which that bill passed the House, without which, 
as I contend, this bill now before the committee would not be 
here at all? (Cries from all sides of the House, “Go on! 

on!’ 

Mr. ooo resumed the thread of his remarks. Yes, sir, it 
came with fraud upon its face. It professed to be a bill to post- 
pone the fourth instalment : it was, in fact, a bill to repeal it. 
it was, in fact, a bill to raise revenue ; and, as such, not having 
originated in this House, ought never to have been entertained 
by it. A member from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) proposed 
an amendment, which made it what it professed to be, a bill to 
postpone the fourth instalment to a day fixed—the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1839; to which I proposed an additional amendment, ap- 
propriating these balances due from the delinquent banks, and 
a supplementary {und if it should be necessary, for punctual 
payment at the day fixed by the amendment of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. With those amendments I pledged my- 
self to vote for the bill. : > : : 

I was fully aware of the sacrifice of the just rights and inte- 
rests of my own constituents to which I must assent by voting 
for the bill'in that form; and I knew that I hazarded incurring 








the re of some of them by yielding so much. But I 
knew were a generous people. Icame here knowing that 
the executive administration was reduced to great straits for the 


means to perform the pecuniary engagements of the nation. In 
their distress, however brought upon t ves, I saw only the 
distress of the country, and truste.| that my constituents would 
sustain me ovine 06 2.pertian of their just claims for the 
benefit of all. These were the sentiments with which 
to Washington, and, as a pledge of their sincerity, I 
with these amendments, to vote for that bill, and how 
disposition received and returned? The chairman of 
mittee of Ways and Means, substantially the repre- 
of the Executive in this House, woukd neither accep 


ut 


HE 








my amendment, nor that of the gentleman from South Caro: 
lina. He forced the bill, with aj! ite imperfections on its head, 
as it came trom the Senate, to a third reading ; and he carried 
it in the fuliest vote ever taken in this House by yeas and nays, 
119 to 117; and of the 119, one was the gentleman from South 
Carolina, who so voted, as he-declared at the time, for the ex 

press purpose of moving a reconsideration of the vote ; which 
he immediately did. The real vote, therefore, was a tie, 118 to 
118; and if the bill was to be carried at all, 1 could only be by 
the casting vote of the Speaker. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means did not venture upon that experiment. 
He voted against the reconsideration himself, but he suffered it 
to be carried by his friends. My amendment, which was no- 
thing more than a pledge that the bill, as amended by the gen 

ueman from South Carolina, should be executed in good faith, 
he still refused to accept. Ninety-four members of the House 
voted fur my amendment. J can not voueh that every one of 
them would have voted for the bill, if the amendment bad been 
adopted; but I would have voted for it myself. I have reason 
to believe that a majority, if net all, of my colleagues would 
have voted for it; and | have no doubtthat sixty or more affirm. 
ative votes would have been for the passags of the bill, beyond 
the meagre majority of twelve, which was secured only by ac- 
cepting, as a forlorn hope, the previously rejected amendment 
of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, | impeach the sincerity of no man upon this 
floor, But when 1 saw the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means cling so tenaciously to that bill as it came 
from the Senate ; when I saw him, at the last gasp, permit the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina to be car- 
tied against his own vote, to save the life of the bill; and when 
1saw him still inflexibly excluding my amendment, and spurn 
a majority of four-fifths of the House, 6n the passage of a bi! 
so immensely important to the administration as that was, it 
was impossible for me to divert my own mind from the inquiry 
why it was that so feeble a majority, purchased by so humili- 
ating a concession as had been extorted by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, should have been preferred to an almost unan- 
imous vote, obtained by the mere mite of additional concessior., 
yielded by a pledge of taith that the promise of that amendment 
should be performed; and I could account for this preferenge 
no otherwise than by the belief that it is still not intended that 
the fourth ins alment shall ever be paid; that the promise to 
pay it on thefirst of January, 1839, is a deception, and that the 
amendment ef the gentleman from South Carolina will fare no 
better than the 13th and Ith sections of the deposite law of June 
23, 1836. 

How far thisapprehension is prophetic, we shall see in the 
course of the ensuing year; and I now predict that the present 
postponement will be succeeded by another. That, as the first 
of January, 1839, shall approach, new discoveries wil] be made 
of the ragged nakedness of the Treasury; and then the argu. 
ment, now merely fictitious, may be urged in sad reality, that 
the instalment can not be paid withouta new tax upon the peo- 
ple. Ifthe money now in the defaulting deposite banks should 
be collected by the Government, and applied to other purposes; 
to be sure, in that case, the fourth instalment can not be paid 
without taxing anew the people to raise the money; and that is 
precisely the reason why J anxiously wished to appropriate 
the money while it wasthere. Was it the reason why the ap- 
propriation was so stubbornly refused by the chairman ef the 
Committee of Ways and Means? Sir, we have bee. told, over 
and over, that the late deposite banks In Louisiana, in Alabame, 
in Mississippi, in Ohio, in Kentucky, in Indiana, are all sound, 
all solvent, all able and willing to pay every dollar of their debt, 
give them but reasonable time. Then the money isthere. The 
balances in those States due from those banks is amply suffi- 
cient, and more than sufiicient, to pay the fourth instalment due 
to themselves, and that due to all the other States. 

Let us now resume the comparison in this tabular statement 
between the amount which by law. that is, by the act of 234 
June, 1836, should have been deposited in each of the several 
States, and the amount which was actually deposited in the 
same States at the commencement of the present session of 
Congress and on the 4th of October, one month later. We have 
gone through the New England States, and have there found the 
deposites de jure more thana million and a half of dollars; the 
deposites de facto less than a tenth of that sum—less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. We next come to New 
VYork—the Empire State; her proportion of the fourth instal- 
ment would have been one million three hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand one hundred and seventy-three dollars fifty-seven 
cents. The sum which her banks actually had in deposite at 
the commencement of the session was one million three hundred 
and eighty-six thousand nine hundred and nineteen dollars and 
eighty-two cents. There,sir, was something like a set-off; no 
injustice was done tothe great Stateof New York. The depo- 
site of fact was about fifty thousand dollars more than the depo- 
site of the law. But the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
most industriously occupied during the whole month of Sep- 
tember, in drawing off from the New York deposite banks the 
balances due by them. By the last returns of the Treasurer’s 
accounts, it appears that on the fourth of October there re- 
mained in balances due from all the deposite banks of the State 
of New York only eight hundred and three thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy dollars and seventy cents; nearly six hundred 
thousand dollars has been drawn from them ip the month of 
September. And further, I have seen a series of resolutions 
very recently adopted by a highly respectable and numerous as- 
sembly of citizens of that city, inone of which it asserted that 
the banks of that State have paid offalmost the whole of the 
balances due by them. Sir, our compassion has been appealed 
to in behalf of these southwestern benks. We have been told 
it would be cruel to exact payment from those banks; that it 
would be an e# post facto law to charge them with interest for 
the public moneys, which they have received in deposite, and 
refuse to pay at the requisition of the Treasury Department; 

that they can not themselves pay without exacting payment 
from their debtors; and that indulgence must be granted to them, 
that they may be enabled to grant indulgence to fhe people. Sir, 
how stands this argument, in its application to the banks an 
pe ofthe Nerth? They, too, were and are indebted to their 
banks. Were they not in need of indulgence, as much as the 
people of Louisiana, of Mississippi, of A roy Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan? But what has the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury been doing with them? Ha. he not been 
draining them almost to their Jast dollar, as long as he could 


claim a dollar of balance from them? And have they not been 
— to put the screws upon their debtors, that they Might be 
enabled to pay the balances due by them, atthe requisition of 
the Secretary of the Treasury? Sir, the people of the North 
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have endured, they are now enduring, that very cruelty and op- 
preesion which you are twld the people of the Southwest and 
the Westcan not bear, You are straining from them their last 
cent to pay their balances, while at the same time you have 
wrested frem them their fourth instalment, which your Seecre- 
tary of the Treasury has transferred to the State banks of the 
Southwest and the West, there to be locked up for nine, fifteen, 
and twenty-c .e montha, without payment of interest, becauge it 
would be a cruel ex post factolaw to call upon them for any 
consideration tur the use of the money 

Let us pass over the State of New Jersey—no longer a doubt. 
ful Siate—and come to the Keystone Siate of Pennsylvania. 
The portion of theinstalment which she ought on the first of 
this month to have received was nine hundied and fifty-five 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight dollars and twenty-six 
cents. The sum actually deposited in all her deposite banka, 
at the commencement of the session, was 6255.44 92; and, on 
the 4th of this month, it had been reduced to S131)57 1/7. Eight 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 18 the tribute « f Penw- 
sylvania to the State banks of Alabama, Louisiana, and Missis- 
Te promote the multiplication of the blessings of siavery 
and the cultivation of sugar andcotton. Great and glorious as 
have been the exertions and sacrifices of the Stateof Pennsyt- 
vania ia the cause of internal improvement, and in that career 
she has not been surpassed by any State in the Union, not even 
by the Empire State, yet, ith understand the character of her 
hardy yeomanry aright noteven their partiality to the demo- 
cracy of numbers will reconcile them (to the application of her 
property to the multiplication of slaves and slavery, for the 
culu:vation ofsugarand cotton, by abstracting it from the ap- 
ay og eg of her own Legislature to internal improvements 
within her own domain, rather more congenial to the prinei- 
ples of her heraldic motto—Virtue, Liverty, and Independence. 

Maryland! Your own State, Mr. Chairman. Thesum which 
on the first of this month she was entitled to receive was 
$318,619 75. The sum which her deposite banks held in de- 
posite at the commencement of the session was $250, 98 15; 
which, on the fourth of this month, was reduced to $212,102 5». 
Your State, Mr Chairman, has been marvellously well 
treated, for one of the old thirteen. Her contribution to the 
southwestern State banks is not much more than 106,000 
dollars. 

But ah! Virginia! Old Virginia! The Ancient Dominion! 
Beware, Mr. Financier of the Treasury, how you tread upon 
her toes! She has no fancy for a divorce of bank and State. 
Hier State banksare bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh; 
and when she releases them from oa ene of their debts, 
she only releases herselffrom the performance of her own en- 
gagzements. Deal tenderly with her, Mr, Secretary, or like 
Hannibal, she will carry the war into Africa. Sir, en the let 
of this month the State of Virgifia was, by the deposite act of 
£3d June, 1836, entitled to receive seven hundred and thirty-two 
thousard eight hundred and nine dollars and thirty-three cents, 
At the commenceinent of the present seasion, the whole amount 
of balances due from her deposite banks to the Treasury of the 
United States was 403,136 dollars and 97 cents. This was not 
enough, sir; and, accordingly, on the fourth of this month, the 
balance due from her deposite banks was 739,302 dollars and 
19 cents, not quite seven thousand dollars more than she was 
entitled to receive for the fourth instalment. She loses nothing 
by the postponement, and this bill gives her the use of the 
money for a term at least equivalent to the loss by the delay of 
the postponement to the Ist of January, 18:9. Virginia, there- 
fore, is propitiated to secure the suflrage of her members in 
Congress for the passage of both the bills—the postponement 
bill and this bill; and you find most of them voting accordingly. 
By what art magicit has happened that. while the balances of 
all the other old thirteen but one were, between the commence- 
ment of the session and the 4th of October, 80 severely reduc- 
ed, hers were so largely increased as to be nearly doubled, I 
know not, and am only left to conjecture. My table is 
taken from the returns of the Treasurer’s accounts, communi- 
cated to this House by the Secretary of the Treasury himeeif. 1 
merely state the facts as I find them. 

But North Carolina has not been so favored, Her portion 
of the fourth instalment, payable on the Ist of this month, was 
477.919 dollars and 13 cents. The balance due from her one 
solitary deposite bank at the commencement of the session, 
was 146,030 dollars and 12 cents, which, on the 4th of this 
month, was reduced to 64,638 dollarsand 61 cents. The loss of 
Virginia by these two bills—these Siamise twins—is nothing. 
The loss of North Carolina, like that of the six New England 
States, is almost total. 

South Carolina and Georgia are not much beiter treated, 
though with this difference: the sum that each of them was 
entitled to receive was the same, three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy feur dollars and three cents. 
The balances due fiom the South Carolina ex-deposite bank 
at the commencement of the session. were ene hundred a 
eleven thousand five hundred and ninety dollars and one cent; 
those from the banks of Georgia were one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand two hundred and sixty-nine dollars and sixty-nine 
cents. On the 4th of this month the balances of South Caro- 
lina had increased to one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
four hundred and thirty-three dollars an! clghty rine cents, 
while those of Georgia had dimmished to one hundred and 
nineteen thousand seven hundred and six dollars and forty-one 
cents. The banks of South Carolina, like those of Virginia, 
have enjoyed the special privilege of increasing their balances 
of debt, while all the rest of the old thirteen have been inexora- 
bly held to contract theirs. The increase of the South Caro- 
lina baiances is not large. It discloses only a relaxation of the 
rigor of exactions, and was happily, simultaneous with @ 
conciliatory settlement of old political balances here at the eeat 
of Government, which, to those who look a good deal ahead, 
has furnished the materials for much speculative animad- 
versien. 

And now, sir, that we have seen how, by the postponement, 
which was intended to have been, and still threatens to be, the 
repeal of the fourth instalment, the old thirteen States have 
been, with the single exception of Virginia, stripned of the 
spoils of the public Treasury which had been allotted to them— 
now that we have seen how, with the same exception of Vir- 
gina. they have been, during the month of September, fleeced 
by Treasury drafts, like sheep in the hands of the shearer, of 
their remaining balances. let us look beyond the borders of the 
old thirteen, to that teeming mother of nations, the valley of 
the Mississippi, and that sterehouse of embryo republics bor- 
dering on our Mediterranean sea:—the Northern Lakes. We 

begin with the State of Alabama, geographically the first, and 
entitled, further, to the distinction, inasmuch as her deposite 
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bank is wholly the preperty of the State, and the debts of the 
bank are the debts of the State. The portion of the fourth 
instalment payable on the first of this month to her was, as I 
have already stated, two hundred and twenty-three thousand 
twenty-eight dollars and ninety-two cents, the same with that 
of the States of New Hampshire and of Vermont. But the 
sum which her bank at Mobile had in actual deposite, at the 
commencement of the present session, was one million and 
ewenty thousand eight hundred and fifty-six dollars and twenty- 
six cents; and, on the 4th of this month, it was still nine hun- 
dred and six thousand three hundred and seventy-nine dollars 
and twenty-three cents 

The portion of the State of Mississippi of the fourth instal- 
ment was one hundred and twenty-seven thousand four huodred 
and forty-five dollars and ten cents, the same as that of Rhode 
Island. ‘The balances due from her banks at the opening of the 
session, Were one million seven hundred and ferty four thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-three dollars and seventy-one 
cents; ani on the fourth of this month they were still one mil- 
lion six hundred and fifiy-six thousand three hundred and sixty- 
seven dollars and thirty-three cents. 

The sum to whick the State of Louisiana was entitied for the 
fourth instalment was one hundred and fifty-nine thousand three 
hundred and six dollars and thirty-seven cents. The debt of her 
banks at the commencementof the session, was one million four 
hundred and fifty thousand and twenty-three dollars and three 
cents; end on the fourth of October, nine hundred and eigh- 
teen thousand seven hundred and forty-nine dollars and three 
cents. 

And so it was with all the southwestern and western States, 
excepting Arkansas; which, having no deposite bauks, could 
have no debt, and excenting Hinois, for what reason I know 
bot, unless iL Was to secure the fidelity of Missourt at her ex- 

vonse. The share of Missouri of the fourth insta'ment would 
— been one hundred and twenty-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars and ten cents. The debt of the agency 
of the Commercial! Bank of Cincinnati, at St. Louis, Miseourt, 
at the commencement of the session, was five hundred and eigh- 
(y-nine thousand three hundred and twenty seven dollars and 
forty-three cents. On the fourth of October 1 was reduced to 
two hundred and thirty-nine thousand four hundred and twenty- 
two dollars and sixty-five cents; but there was an additional de 
posite in the Bank of the Siate of Missouri, 4 specie-paying 
bank, of one hundred and fifleen thousand eicht hundred and 
fifty-eight dollars and four eents; making the whole sum in de- 
posite there three hundred and fifiy-five thousand two hundred 
audeighty dollars and sixty-nine cents. The actual deposite in 
that State is yet nearly three times the amount of the right‘ul 
deposite in her banks by the deposite law; but as the Bank of the 
State of Missouri is not one of the late deposite banks, but isone 
of those which has met, and will meet, all the requisitions of the 
Department, it is presumied that no further interest will be re- 
quired of it than that provided by the deposite law, and that it 
will be able to pay its balances due to the Treasury without 
needing adelay of nine, fifteen and twenty-one months to collect 
them. 
#@ Kentucky and Tennessee were entitled to the same sum for 
the fourth instalment, 477,919 dollars and 13 cents. Neither 
of them loses any thing by the postponement; but their profits, 
by the withholding of the instalment from the northern and 
eastern States, are not exactly the same. Tennessee is, indeed, 
something of a loser by the alacrity with which the Secretary of 
the Treasury has withdrawn from her banks the balances due by 
them at the commencement of the present session. They were 
then 514,516 dollars and 43 ceats. On the fourth of October they 
were reduced to 182,932 dollars and 18 cents; while those of the 
banks of Kentucky, which,at th commencement of the session, 
were 813,245 dollars and 78 cents, on the fourth October had in- 
creaseii to 845,053 dollars and ‘$1 ceats. What is it that has pro 
cured this remarkable good fortune? Is it that she is a dauzhter 
ofthe Oli Dominion, or that she hasa representative supernu- 
merary in another part of this Capitol? 

Ohio, too, has shared largely in this bounty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to one section of the Union at the expense of 
the other. Her portion of the fourth instalment, rightfully 
paid on the first of this month, would have been #669,086 dol- 
lars and78 cents. At the commencement of the present ses- 
sion, her banks held in deposite, without charging to them the 
balance of the agency at St. Louis, (Missouri,) one million one 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and seveity- 
nine dollars and fifty cents, and on the 4th of October > 
still held 960,061 dollars and 9S cents—still three hundred 
thousand dollars beyond her rightful instalment. Can we won- 
der that most of her representatives have been willing to post- 
pone it?) There ts, however, one consolation, which is, that 
we have the warrant of the members from that State that all 
their banks are safe, sound, solvent, and able to pay all their 
balances in reasonable time, though it is admitted that their 
bills ave ata discount of from ten to fourteen per cent. 

Then, again, Indiana was entitled to receive for her fourth 
instalment 286,751 dollars 48 cents. At the commencement of 
the session ber banks had in deposite seven hundred and forty- 
three thousand one hundred and twenty-nine dollars and sixty- 
three cents; and on the ith of October they were 660,723 dol- 
lars and 57 cents. 

As to Hlinois, I think the Secretary must have mistaken her 
fora New England Siate. She has at least the same step- 
mother’s fare. She was entitled to receive for her portion of 
the fourth instalinent 159,305 dollars and 37 cents. The balance 
due from her single deposite bank was, at the commencement 
of the session, 39,795 dollars and 90 cents; and on the 4th of this 
month 1 was within a few hundreds of the same, that is, 39,323 
dollars and 54 cents 

But, lastly, Michigan is a prodigious favorite. 
of the fourth instalment was 95,583 dollars and 82 cents, the 
same as that of Delaware. But the balances due from her 
bake, at the commencement of the session, were 998 050 dol. 
lars and 84 cents; on the 4th of October they were still 832,994 
dollars and 45 cents. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to Con- 
gress, of the 3d of January last, announced the amou t of the 
surplus in the Treasury two days before, aud the proportional 
sums in which it was to be deposited among the several States, 
he intimated no inconsiderable doubt whether Michigan was en 
titled to any proportion of the deposite at all, and he declared 
that he had postponed the payment of the first instalment of 
her portion for the final decision of Congress upon her right. 
Harshly, indeed, had Michigan been treated in the terms pre- 
scribed for her admission into the Union. I had fought her 
battles, and maintained her rights upon this floor, till she de- 
serted herown banners. I had raised my voiceto claim justice 
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in her behalf till she accepted, however reluctantly, an equi- 
valent. While her fate was pending, this rod was held over 
her head by the Secretary of the Treasury, as if her right to 
the deposite of her portion, among her sisters, of the public 
treasure, was to be purchased by her uaconditional submis- 
sion to the most humiliating terms prescribed by power, for- 
getful of right. Sir, she did submit, and accepted the proffered 
equivalent; that was her concern, not mine. But did that 
equivalent sill not heal the wound that had been inflicted 
upon her; and is this gushing torrent of the public moneys 
poured outat her feet, as the gorgtous East showers upon her 
kings baibaric pearls and gold; was this profusion of the pub- 
lic funds substituted for the stingy doubt whether she was en- 
titled to receive of the public deposites any portion whatever; 

Was it to appease her anger, to soothe her resentments, to im- 

plore her forgiveness, to court her favor? If so, there mav be 

sume excuse for the aad a tarnished atonement for a 

purer tribute that was due. 

Sir, we have gone through, with a few exceptions, the detail 
of this comparative statement between the amount of déposites 
which the law had prescribed should be committed to each of 
the States of the Union, and the amount of depesites which the 
Secretary of the Treasury had actually made among the same 
States when the fourth instalment should have been paid. 
Such is the deiail; and was ever such a monstrous scene of par- 
tiality and inequality beheld among men? The late President 
of the United States had made it a charge against the deposite 
law of the 231 ef June, 1836, which he himself had signed, 
that the principle of its apportionment was n t perfectly equal. 
Tadmit that it was not so: an apportionment according to the 
representation of the people in this House would have been 
more equal as well as more favorable to the Commonwealth, a 
part of whose people I have the honor to represent. But the 
apportionment according to the number of electoral votes was 
more favorable to the small and to the new States, and I thought 
there were considerations of equity, and even of justice, to sane. 
tion this, which I trusted my constituents would approve, al- 
though it might diminish to some extent their own portion. 1 
said so at the time on this floor, and accordingly voted for the 
vill, But if there was inequality in that apportionment, in the 
name of the Heavenly Balance, what is there in this? Look 
at this tabular statement; take the fifteen Northern States—that 
is, the old thirteen, with the addition of Maine and Vermont, 
which in the revolutionary times composed a part of them; 
take them on one side, and the ten new Southern and Western 
States on the other, and what a comparison have we? 

By the deposite act of 26th June, 1836, the fiiieen northern, 
being the thirteen original, States were, on the first day of 
this month, entitled to receive in deposite - $6.467,838 92 

The ten new Southern and Western States were 

« by the same act entitledto receive — - - 2.899.376 07 

Making in the whole - - - 

On the ith day of September, 1837. the balances 
of what the Secretary of the Treasury had 
actually deposited in the fifteen Northern States 
were - - - - - - 3,204,002 91 

He atthe same time had deposited in the ten 
Southmost and Western States - - 9,071,299 76 


Making in the whole - - - - 12,275,302 67 

And on the first of October, the day when the fourth instal- 

ment was by the law required te be paid to all, how stood the 
account? 

In the 15 Northern States, which by the law should have receiv- 
ed $6,367,214 99, there were towards paying it, $2.394,056 18 
and no more 

While in the ten Southmost and Western States, 
entitled by the law to receive only $2.299 376 07 
cents, there were actually deposited balances - 


9,367,214 99 








7,407,865 31 
Making in the whole - : 9.801.921 49 

So you see, Mr. Cuairman, there were, on the first of Octo- 
ber, in actual deposite with the States, upwards of four hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars more than enough to have paid 
the fourth instalment to them all—every dollar—every cent. 

But observe that, through the whole month of September, 
although the deposite act of 23:1 June, 1836, was in full force, 
the Secretary of the Treasury continued to draw from the 
banks of the North to the amount of more than eight hundred 
thousand dollars of those balances which ought to have been 
applied towards the payment of the fourth instalment to the 
States of the North; while, at the same time, he left in the 
hands of the Southmost and Western Statés nearly seven mil- 
lions and a hal’, nearly five millions more than the fourth in- 
stalment which they were entitled to receive. 

And, throughout all these transactions, is it not worhy of the 
highest admiration to remark with what address the single 
State of Virginia, of the old thirteen, is the only one shielded 
from all inconvenience by the postponement of the instalment. 
The payment of the fourth instalment is not postponed for her. 
She has it already, and seven thousand dollars more, in her 
banks; and while the postponement act now puts her off. as it 
does her Northern sisters, till the Ist of January, 1839, te 
receive the instalment, this act gives her an average of pre- 
cisely the same time to pay the balances already in her banks 

—and without faterest, ifthe amendment ofthe gentleman from 
Lonisiana, (Mr. Johnson) to the exclusion of that of the gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. Loomis) should prevail. 

And is it expected, Mr Chairman, that the people of the 
fourteen Northern States (the voice of Virginia being hushed 
with a sugar plum) will put up with this prodigy of fiscal in- 
vention? Ts it expected that they will hail with shouts of 
hosanna this expunging of their fourth instalment, this evan- 
escence of their funds from their treasuries; that they are to 
be humbuegged out of their vested rights by a howl of frenzy 
against Nicholas Biddle and the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States? That they are to be mystified out of their 
moneys and out of their senses, by a hark follow ! against all 
banks, or asummons to Doctors Commons for a divorce of 
Bank and State? It may be so; but it shall not be with my 
consent. Here are fifteen, or rather feurteen, creditor States, 
ani ten debtor States, as my friend and colleague (Mr. Lincoln) 
has justly denominated them—made so by the Secretary of the 
Treasury—made so by an unwarrantable transfer of the funds 
devoted to the payment of the fomth instalment. The ten 
debtor States have received not only their own portion of the 
fourh instalment, but the whole portion of the fourteen credi- 
tor States. And you are now passing two laws—one to with- 
hdd from the fourteen creditor States the moneys which you 
had solemnly promised to depesite with them ; and the other to 








aS 
authorize the debter States, not only to retain the fourth insiaj, 
ment promired them, and which they have received, but ,, 
keep for nine, fifteen, and twenty-one months, the fourth jn. 
stalment due to their creditor sister States. Such is untyues. 
tionably, such will be, under these two acts, their relative cop. 
dition towards eacti other. By the fiscal incantations of thy, 
Secretary of the Treasury, consummated by these two bili 
reeking from his Department, the State of Mississippi is jj) 
debted to the six New England States in the sum of nearly one 
million and a half of dollars ; the State of Louisiana is indebteg 
tothe State of Pennsylvania nearly we ry hundred thousayg 
dollars; the State of Alabama owes te the State of New Yor 
from six to seven hundred thousand dellars ; the State of Ohio 
owes to the State of North Carolina three hundred thousan4 
dollars ; and the whole ten Southmost and Western States ars 
indebted to the fourteen Northern and Atlantic States the whol, 
of the fourth instalment, which they were by law entitled \g 
receive. The postponement law has no operation in the ten 
debtor States; they have received in advance not on!y their 
ewn fourth instalment, but that of all the others; and so uje. 
quivocally are the ten States indebted to the fourteen, that, i; 
the same transactions had happened between individuals, there 
is no question that the fourteen could recover, by process o; 
law, their fourth instalment, by the common acuon for moneys 
had and received to their use. 

And let me now inquire why the Secretary of the Treasury 
has not seen fit to account for this most extraordinary state 4j 
things in his annual, or in any other report to this House. | 
have asked. why, armed as he was with the sp: cie Circular o/ 
lith July, 1836, from the very passage of the deposite act—why, 
notified as he was from that time that he would be required 1) 
have in the fifteen original States, in deposite on the Ist of Octo. 
ber, 1837, a sum of six millions and a half of dollars, in read). 
ness te pay the fourth instalment to those States, he had, im fact, 
on that day, within those States, less than two millions and a 
half of dollars—four millions less than was required for the fu! 
fi mentof the promise and the redemptiop Sa of the 
public faith to those States by the deposite act. I have in. 
quired why, on that same Ist of October, he had hoarded up in 
the ten Southernmost and Western States, armed as he had 
been with the specie circular, seven millions and a half of do! 
Jars, when those ten States were entitled to receive, for the 
fourth instalment, less than three millions of dollars. The ex: 
cess hoarded up in the ten favored States was four millions and 
a half. The deficit in the fourteen despoiled States was four 
millions. Had the whole sum required for the payment of the 
fourth instalment been deposited in the banks, where it ought 
to have been, the instalment would have been ee to the last 
dollar, and half a million of surplus would still have remained 
in deposite to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States 
in the extreme South and the West. 

Mr. Chairman, if there be any duty more sacredly incum. 
bent upon the Executive Government of the United States 
than all the rest, it is, in the execution of the laws, to render 
equal and impartial justice to the* people of all the States, 
The vitals of the Union are there: legislative partialities in 
favor of one portion of the Union at the expense of another, if 
any such should creep in, will never be of long duration. The 
established ‘equality of representation of the people in this 
House, and of the States in the other, will soon correct ary 
deviation from the golden rule of right, upon which the ob. 
stinacy of party spirit, or the undue influence of iadividu:l 
talent or popularity, may oceasion=lly infringe. The pendu 
lam will range alternately to the right hand and to the left, but 
wi!l return from short and equal distances to the centre. But 
if a President of the United States, in the administration of his 
official trust, divides the people under ‘his care into a best and 
worst part of the population—if the father of the land has in 
the common family one set of children favorites, an:l another 
set of children castaways—if an avowed principle of ruling 7 
and for the democracy of numbers, a part for the whole—ii 
jesuitical and sophistical axiom that the end of good govern- 
ment is the greatest good of the greatest number, witheut 
regard tothe equal rights of the smallest number; I say if these 
transatlantic, spurious, and heretical creeds of late years are 
to be substituted for the primitive faith and inalienable rights 
of the Declaration of Independence, the days of our Union 
itself are numbered. The people of no one part of this nation 
will submit, for any length of time, to be the thralls or the dupes 
of another por'ion. 

What could have been the motive for this array of the three 
geographical divisions of the Union against each other as debtor 
and creditor States, with that most extraordinary exception of 
the State of Virginia, is yet to be, and I hope at the next session 
of Congress will be, explained. Ifthe demon of disunion him- 
self had invented and inspired it asan experiment, to excite 
heart-burnings, ill-will, and hatred between the members of the 
family, he could not have contrived a device of more odicus 
ingenuity. I kad supposed that this enormousaccumulation of 
funds in the extreme South and West had been one of the fruits 
of the specie circular. But then where was the specie? It wes 
to be supposed that the circular had at least produced that; and 
what has become of it? It hasall vanished; or what is left of it 
is detained in the vaults of the same deposite banks, which yet 
refuse to pay in specie the drafts of the Treasury Department 
upon them. 

These accumulations in the banks of the South and the West 
are the more unaccountable, inasmuch as on the 4th of July, 
1836, an act of Congress supplementary to the deposite act was 
passed, expressly authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make transfers from the banks in one State to the banks in ano- 
ther, whenever such transfers might be required in order to pre- 
vent large and inconvenient accumulations in particular places, 
or in order to produce a due equality and just proportion, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the said act. Here was a law ex- 
pressly made to prevent accumulations, to restore proportions; 
and no small part of the Secretary’s annual report in December, 
1836, consists in detailing the laborious fidelity with which he 
had carried that supplementary act into execution. Whata 
commentary upon that law and its execution is my tabular state- 
ment, the act for postponing the fourth instalment, and this bill 
new before the committec. 

That the transfers might have been made with perfect ease, 
and the balances in the southern and western banks reduced, 
even after the suspension of specie paymeuts, I will now under- 
take to prove. 

It will be recollected that the deposites of the public moneys 
were removed from the Bank of the United States towards the 
close of the year 1833. It will also be remembered that this was 
precisely the time of the extinction of the national debt. Until 
that time there coudd be no considerable accumulation of publi¢ 
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moneys in deposite, because, whenever any surplus occurred, 
jt was immediately applied by the commissione s of the sinking 
fund to the purchese of the public debt. The irresponsible 
agents behind the scenes, who instigated the removal of the de- 
posites, selected with instinctive sagacity theirtime. They had 
oher passions to gratify besides their vindictive malignity. 
They saw the uses to be mde of large and long continued sur- 

juses, and that the moneysof the nation might be lavished for 
the conjoint and united profligacy of poliical plunder and pri- 
yate speculation. ‘That they might not want the countenance 
of the administration in this laudable pursuit, the Secretary of 
the Treasury spurred them to it with the eagerness of a hunts- 
man panting for his prey. 

“The deposites of the public money,” said the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the president of the branch of the Bank of the 
Siate of Alabama at Mobile, in his letter selecting that bank as 
ove of the new depositories, * wil! enable you toafford increas- 
ed facilities to the commercial and other classes of the com- 
munity, and the Department anticipates from you the. adoption 
of 3 ich a course respecting your accommodations as will prove 
acceptable to the people and safe to the Government.”’ 

The Branch ot the Bank of the State of Alabamaat Mobile 
had been chartered in December, 1832. lis capital of two mil- 
jions of dollars consists of the proceeds of sales of the bonds of 
the State, irredeemable for thirty years. Its 1i directors are 
allannually chosen by the Legislature. There is no penalty 
prescribed for their suspension of specie payments, but the 
faith of the State is p!edged forthe final payment of their lia- 
piities. ‘This bank, in Octeber, 1833, was selected as one of the 
depositories ofthe public funds, instead of the Branch of the 
United States Bank at Mobile. 

On the Ist day of October, 1-33, there were deposited in the 
Bank ofthe United States - - - $6475.45 8’, 
which had been accumulating from the first quarter of the year, 
some small fragments of public debt stiil remaining to be paid, 
putnot enough to arrest the tide of the public revenue flowing 
jnto the Treasury. e¢ 

On the Ist of January, 1834, this sum had been reduced to less 
than one million of dollars, and in the mean Ume the Branch of 
the State Bank of Alabama had become a depository for 

$231,614 35; 
which sum continued increasing from quarter to quarter, with 
one exception, till April, 1835, when the deposite in the 
Sate Branch Bank of Alabama, at Mobile, was $1,309,738 65. 

Since which time, that is, for more than two years before the 
suspension of specie payments, there has been in that bank a 
permanent average deposite of twelve hundred thousand dol- 
lars—never reduced so low as $900,000, and once swelling to 
upwa‘ds of sixteen hundred thousand dollars—lite short of 
the whole capital of the bank. ; 

Ihave been desirous of ascertaining, and shall be obliged to 
any of the members, especially from the States of Alabama, 
Louisiana, or Misaissipp!, if they can inform me what were the 
semi-annual dividends of the deposite banks in those States, 
from the time when they became depositories of the public 
moneys until their suspension of specie payments; but this is a 
secret. On the 3dof January last, a resojutien of this House 
called on the Secretary of the Treasury for this as well as 
ether information, if within his power; but on the 12th of that 
month he reported that it was not within his power. It seems 
that the amount of dividends declared, of surpluses retained, 
and of contingent funds reserved, is not understood to be a part 
of their condition, of which they are required to give account 
from time to time tothe Secretary of the Treasury. He says 
that by pone ofthe agreements made with them by him either 
before or since the deposite act of the 23.1 of June, 1836, has it 
ever been stipulated that they should furnish this specific in 
f rmatien, and that they have not furnished it. Sir, it was pre- 
cisely the most important of all possible information to show 
their actual condition; and the omission to call for it would be 
inexcusable, but for the reason pleaded by the Secretary, that 
it was not required by law. The omission was the fault of the 
law, and not ef the Secretary, and yet it would have been just 
and judicious ifhe had required it. There can be no honest 
reason for the banks to refuse it, and it would now be the best 
ot ail evidence to show what profit was derived by those banks 
from ‘he deposites. We must, therefore, be content with an 
estimate; and a permanent deposite of twelve hundred thousand 
dollars for more than two years may be fairly estimated at ten 
per cent. or one hundred and twenty thousand dollars a year; 
and asit isto be continuod fer nine, fifteen, and twenty-one 
month: longer, the whole sum is in such deposite equivalent to 
a gratuity tothe State of Alabama of four hundred thousand 
dollars at the expense of her northern sisters. 

bea ApaMs was proceeding to comment on this statement, 
when 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose, and appealed to him to permit the 
question to be taken on the bill before the committee. He 
thought the gentleman was going to talk all night, (he gaid,) 
and it was late. 

Mr. ADAms was sorry the gentleman from New York did not 
relish his remarks. 

Mr. CamBrg.Ene assured the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that he had not listened to a single word he had said. 

Mr. Apams pursued his remarks. He argued from the facts 
he had been commenting on, that the accumulation of the pub- 
lic moneys in certain States had been permitted for political 
effect, and that this had been used as an argument with gen- 
Uemen from those States, to induce them to sustain other 
measures of the administration; and was proceeding on this 


_ view of the subject, by adducing facts, when he was called to 


order by 

The Cuatrman, who intimated that he was wandering from 
the question immediately before the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Apams observed that this was the first time any gen- 
Ueman had been called to order in Commitiee of the Whole by 
the Chairman, for not confining himself strictly to the question 
immediately before the committee. It would be impossible 
to enumerate the different subjects which had been discussed 
under questions to which they had no relevancy; and he gave, 
as an instance, the brilliant speech of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Legare.) The amendment of a gentle- 
man from Georgia had been under the consideration of the 
committee, when that gentleman had delivered a philosophical, 
historical, admirable discourse upon finanee, to which the 
House had listened with great pleasure, but which did not in 
the remotest manner relate to the particular motion before the 
cemmittee, and had not been interrupted. The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means himself had made a speech 
the += before upon the same amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia, which gave rise to a dialogue between himself 


and a colleague, (Mr. Hoffman.) and which induced a dispute | 
which had, doubiless, bee» settled to the entire satisfaction of | 
both those gentiemen. It was a skirmish instigated by the i 
private personal enmities and passions of the chairman of the || 
Committee of Ways and Means himself, and he was not re- | 
strained by the Chair from wandering from the subject of 
debate; while he (M:. Adams) had been pronounced ont of or 
der for connecting with the subject before the committee such 
allusions to another bill as tended to show the influence that the 
manner in which that bill passed would have upon his vote 
{Cries from the House, “Go en!” “go on!'’) 

From the time of the passage of the deposite act of June, }835 
it was obviously the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
withdraw from the bank at Mobile all superfluous deposites 
necessary to pay the whole of the four instalments to whieh || 
other States were entitled. The supplementary act of July 
4, 1836, made it most emphatically his duty to do so. The 
Specie circular, if it had any practical effect at all, by pouring || 
specie largely into that bank, afforded every facility necessary | 
for that operation. In his annual report of December, 1836, 
he recognises that duty, and enlarges with no equivocal self- 
complacency upon his vigorous assiduity in performing it 
And what has he done? 

In the fourth quarter of 1836, there was in deposite of public 
funds in that bank - $! 060,246 30. 

The four instalments of the deposites payable to the Siate of 
Alabama in the year 1637, amounted to $892,115 71. 

What had the Secretary of the Treasury to do but to require 
of that bank to credit the Treasurer of the United States with 
the four instalments due to the State of Alabama as they became 
payable, and there would have yet remained upwards of one 
hundred thousand dollars in that bank to be acconnted for 
That the ~ecretary himself understood this to be his duty, is ap 
parent from the fact which appears in his report of the 25th of 
September last to this House, that he did actually so pr y off the 
first. second and third instalments, amounting to $669) 85 79 

Who, then, could have imagined that, after all these pay- 
ments, when Congress came together on the fourth of last month, 
the debt of the Branch Bank of the State of Alabama, at Mobile, 
was still $1.0 0,856 26? That from the fourth quarter of 1836, 10 
eleven months, and after a set-offof nearly seven hundred theu 
said dollars, the debt of the bank had not been reduced so much 
as forty thousand dollars? It can possibly have happened only 
by the Secretary’s permitting the funds of the nation, devoted to 
other objects, to flow into this bank as fast as they went out by 
the payment of the three instalments. 

I find in the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury no cor 
respondence with the Branch Bank of the State of Alabama, at 
Mobile, concerning the payment of the instalments to the State, | 


nor respecting the warrant fortwo hundred and thirteen thou 
sand nine hundred and thirty-two dollars and fifty-nine cents, 
entered in the column of not yet paid, though payable. Ihave | 
selected this Bank of the State of Alabama. at Mobile, as one ot 
those, the relations of the Treasury with which are marked with 
a wilderness of confusion. The case of the Agricultural Bank 
at Natchez is still moreextraordinary. That bank got the start 
of all the rest in the suspension of payments, not merely of 
specie, but of others. A Treasury draft upon it, which the 
holder of it was willing to receive in decent rags, Was yet pro- 
tested for non-payment on the second of May last. By the last 
return of the Treasurer’s accounts, there wasa balance still due 
from that bank of upwards of eight hundred thousand dollars. 
Their correspondence with the Secretary of tbe Treasury, com 
municated with his report of 25th September, is truly edifying. 
The whole correspondence with the late deposite banks in that 
document, is scarcely less instruetive. The Secretaries of the 
Treasury, since the removal of the deposites from the Bank of 
the United States and its branches, year after year, have lec 
tured Congress upon the transcendent wisdom of that measure; 
and the present Secretary, in his annual panegyric upon the 
deposite State banks, informed us, I think, that this measure 
was no longer an experiment. Its success was unqualifie.!: its 
triumph was complete. In looking cverthe Secretary's fiscal 
reporis to Congress, and especially the correspondence with 
the deposite banks, I could not but wish that this correspondence 
could be printed insparallel columns with the correspondeuce 
between the former Secretaries of the Treasury and the Prest- 
dent of the Bank of the United States, from 1816 to 1X3, parti- 
cnlarly relating to the payment of large sums for the public, in 
short time, or on sudden emergencies. Withthe Bank of the 
United States, when the former Secretaries of the Treasury had 
large sums to pay, to transfer, or to borrow, they used no cir 
cumlocutions, made no timid inquiries when and how it would 
suitt eir convenience, offered no apologies for drawing upon 
them beyond their means; no promises that he would not for 
an indefinite time draw upon them again; nor did the president 
of that bank ever answer heavy drafts or warrants from the 
Treasury with excuses and entreaties and menoces, and dis- 
courses about the pressure of the times, the multitude of bank- 
ruptcies, the want of long notices before his drafts; and still less 
with inquiries whether he could not suspend them from March 
till the next January, or with proposals to borrow a million of 
dollars from an appropriation for an Indian treaty, and pay off 
the Indians with rags. because they preferred them. 

The result of all thi-, sir, has been the twin bills with which 
this session of Congress began, and is to cl.se: one to posi pone 
for fifteen months the payment of the fourth instalment of the 
deposite act of 231 June, 1836,to sixteen Sates of this Union, 
and the other to an'horize the ten other States to retain in their 
banks, effectively, for the same term of time, not only the fourth 
instalment which they were themselves entitled to receive, 
but the portion of the sixteen others, which the Secretary 
of the Treasury has suffered to flow into their banks, 
and which their banks refuse to pay. As the immedi- 
ate representative of a part of the people of one of the plunder- 
ed States, I have felt it my duty to resist this system of mea- 
sures in both its parts,.and even in these last hours of the ses- 
sion to expose it in all its nakedness. If the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means will nothear me, I hope that 
his constituents and mine will. Ihave laidthe whole system 
-bare to the bone. The question of further postponement of 
the fourth instalment will come up again at the next or 
the succeeding session of Congress. I am determined that 
whatever pretences may then be alleged for that postponement, 
or forthe total repeal which even now was intended and too 
thinly disguised, not a shadow of the pretence shall be left that 
the fourth instalment could not have been paid wit' out a new 
tax upon the p ople. Every man wornan, and child, conver- 
sant with the four rules of arithmetic, who will look at this my 
tabular statement, will see that when this session of Congress 
commenced, there were in the deposite banks of the ten South- 


most and Western States balances due to the Treasury sufficient 
notoeuly to pay off the whole fourth instalmeut to the whole 
twenty-six States, but to leave still balances of millions for 
the lawful expenses of the nation; that even on the Ist of 
October, when the instalment should have been paid, and when, 
after the session commenced, more than two millions anda 
half had been extracted from those balances, there was still 
left of them an amount adequate to pay the whole fourth in- 
stalment, andto leave half a million of surplus for other exi 
gencies of the Treasury 

Mr. Chairman, when I first observed in the statement an- 
ox d to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury atthe com- 
mencement of the session, the enormous disproportion be 
tween the balances due from the Northern and those from the 
mest Southern and Western banks, I attributed this pernicious 
engorgement of the public funds, the proximate cause of the 
osiensible necessity for postponing the payment of the fourth 
instalment, to the far-famed specte circular. By thatdocument, 
all the receivers of public moneys were required to annex to 
their monthly returns to the Treasury Department the amount 
of gold and silver received by them respectively, and each de 
posite bank was required fo annex to every certificcte given 

upon adeposite of money, the proportions of it actually pard 

in gold, in silver, and bank netes. The object of this order 
could be no other than to keep the department at all times ap- 
wized of the aggregate amount of the gold and silver which 
sad been received, and where it was all deposited. There was 
no use in requiring the returns, unless the returns as they came 
in were continually digested by some subordinate clerk of the 

Department, to keep the Secretary coastantly advised of the 

ageregate amounts, and where they were to be found This 

information was precisely what I wanted, and the House, at my 
motion, on the 30th of last month, adopted a resolution callings 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury for copies of these returns 
required by the Specie circular. [hold in my hand the report 
of the Secretary in answer tothe call. Tt is, that the returne 
and certificates will amountin the aggregate to near one thon 

send five hundred documents, and that it would not be in the 
power of the Department, withouta great addition to its clers 
cal force, to have them all copied fn season to be eubmitted 
during the present sesston of Congress 

The purpose of the call must have been perfectly obvious to 
the Secretary. It was a summary abstract of the amount ot 
gold and silver received by virtue ef the Specie circular; the 
names of the officers by whom it had been recived, and of the 
banks in which it had been deposited li he had not, asl 
think he shonld have, such an abstract constantly before him, 
he surely has notin the Department a thousand dol!ar clerk, 
who could not have made it out from hie fifteen hundred doeu- 
ments intwo days. But he seems to have thought that this 
labor could be more easily performed by a deliberative assem 
blv of two hundred and forty members in session, than by one 
ofhis clerks, for he adds, that “if the information contained in 
them ts wanted at an early day, the Department (clerks and 
all) would respectfully propose, at once, te lay the original re 
turns and certificates of deposite before the House for exami 
nation. should that course meet with its approbation,”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the Department might as respectfully have 
proposed to send up to thia House the whole mags of ita re 
cerds and files, as these fifteen hundred original documents. 
I reminded me of a caricature which, in my youthful days, 
more than halfa century age, amused me in London. It was 
on the occasion of Charles Fox’s famous India till, which pro 
posed to take from the East India Company the government of 
that country, and transfer it to commissioners appotnted by 
Parliament. It produced a prodigious excitement throughont 
the kingdom. and ended in the total overthrow of the eoalition 
minisirv of Fox and North. There was a large majority tor it 
in the House of Commons, but it was detested by the King, 
and excessively odious as a violation of chartered rights to tle 
people. Twas then in London, and remember seeing, at the 
print shops, a caricature of Charles Fox, with the immense 
pile of buildings called the India House, in Leadenhall street, 

upon his back, staggering up with it to Saint Stephen's chapet 

The respectful proposal of the Department reminds me of thie 
caricature. Methinks T see the Secretary with the Depart 

menton hie back, upheaving its vastness to mount the Capitol, 
and break its way into this Hall. Pshould be sorry to give him 
the trouble, and prefer to lack the desired information, 

Mr. Chairman, I can not vole for this bill in any shape; not 
that [ am unwilling to aflord relief to the peeple of the States 
where these delinquent banks are situated, or even to grant 
every reasonable indulgence of time to the banks themselves 
Rasch and reckless as the directors of these banks must have 
been to involve themselves and their institutions in such an 
enormous mass of debt, upon the credit of d>pesites of funds 
belonging to the nation, as to be unable, without a letter of 
license, for years, to restore the trust, as they had pledged 
themselves to lo, on demand, Lhold this Government, and espe- 
cially the last administration, nor can T except the present, 
swamped in a far deeper responsibility. for the delinquency of 
these banks. than the banks themselves. “Lead us not into 
temptation,” is the daily prayer which the Founder of our reli 
gion has taught frail and feeble man to address to his Meker- 
and it is founded upon the principle that, from the constitution 
of our nature, the /eader into temptation is responsible for the 
fall of him whe is led. Under whatever form of government 
the human being is associated, the most sacred duty of the 
ruler is not to lead the subject of his rute inio temptation 
The administration which wilfully and wantonly took away 
the custody of the public moneys from the institution to which 
it had been committed Ly law, shivered the trust into tatters, 
and then entrusted it, in broken fragments, to irresponsible 
State banks, committed the double wrove of robbing the na- 
tional institution of its right, and of leading its new trustees into 
temptation, and, as if that was not enough, it penenes’, it 
philtered them into seduciion. I can not have the heart to visit 
with severe punishment the weakness of the victim, while the 
tempter is beyond the reach of my power, and still glories in 
his shame: while the successor to his authority still clings to 
the leeks and onions of Egypt, and is net ashamed to tell this 
suffering nation that the people of Europe—the people of 
England—are afflicted at this time with the same caiamity, and 
springing from the same causes, as themae Ives. 

I feel with deep sensibility the distreases of the people of 
Alabama, of Louisiana, of Mississippi, and of the whole debtor 
States, and ean have no possible animosity against their banks; 
but my own immediate constituents are suffering etil] more 
intensely from the same heartless experiment—more intensely, 
heranse the Department, smooth ae the down of thistle to the 
Southern and Weetern banks, has been charp as the thistle 
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itself to the banks of the North. The only reason, the only ne- 
covaity, for withholding the fourth instalment from the fourteen 
creditor States is to pestpone the payment of the balances due 
by the banks of the ten debtor States. To this] can not con- 
leer is my opposition to these two bills prompted by the 
mere consideration that they are unwise and unjust in them- 
selves, but that they are the pioneers of a system of policy to 
pervade this commencing administration throughout its whole 
career—a system of sacrificing the rights and interests, as well 
as the feelings, of the North, to the overwhelming influence of 
southern theories, southern interests, and southern dictation 
This is but the first sep of a long line of march; and the pre- 
posierous divorce of Bank and State, so delicious to the taste, 
and so cheering to the hopes, of nullification, is undoubtedly the 
second. This measure, too abaurd for serious reasoning, too 
alarming for scornful derision, so absurd that it was impossi 
ble to believe it proposed with sincerity, so terrible to the futu- 
rity of this nation, if really sincere, after floating wiumphantly, 
in ‘its passage from the Department, through the Renate into 
this House, has this day, by a timid and almost despairing re 
sistance, been deferred till the winter session, for the scary and 
the wavering to go home and feel the pulse of the democracy 
ofnumbera. With the winter session it will come back, and 
nullification, under the rankest exhalation of whose pestilential 
breaih it poured forth its first fetid infusions into this Hall, 
will acain make her larpy feast upon its offals. That it will 
ever receive the sanction of this House, may a mereiful Hea 
ven fo “id! In the interval, at least, I will cherish the hope of 
better things, and catch every gleam of brighter prospec’s to 
illuminate the auspices of the coming yeat 





NOTE. 

Immediately afier Mr. Adams concluded, Mr. Cam)rel- 
eng moved the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union te lay aside this bill, without taking the question upon 
either of the amendments proposed by Mr. Loomis of New 
York, or by Mr. Johnson of Louisiana, and to take up the gene- 
ral appropriation bill, This was accordingty done. That bill 
was debated between two and three hours, and Mr. Cambreleng 
moved it should be reported to the House. It was so reported, 
and the chairman (Mr. Howard) added, that the committee had 
had the bill for adjusting the balances remaining due by the 
late deposite banks under consideration, and had come to no re- 
solution thereon. The appropriation bill was then debated, 
amended, and passed in the House. Just before the House went 
into Commitiee of the Whole on the state ef the Union again, 
Mr. Smith of Maine, a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, moved to discharge the Committee of the Whole from 
the further consideration of the bill for adjusting the malances 
of the banks. This movement had the effect of stifling all far- 
ther debate in committee. not only on the bill, but on the amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Johnson and by Mr. Loomis. It was 
made by Mr. Smith. douttiess because Mr. Cambreleng was 
aware that, if made by him, it would have been oppored: the 
committee having taken no order upon the proposed amend- 
ments. The motion of Mr. Smith, probably not understood by 
the Hlouse, passed without opposition. The House went again 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union: report- 
ed, without debate, a bill appropriating one million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the suppression of Indian hostilities. 
The House passed it with equal expedition ; and then the bill 
for settling the balaaces of the banks was called up again. Mr. 
Johnson forthwith presented his amendment, which was to 
strike out four, six, and nine months, the time allowed by the bill 
as it came from the Senate, and insert Ist July, 1838, ist January, 
and Ist of July, 1839, for the times of payment by the banks of 
their balances. This amendment was at once adopted, and Mr. 
Cambreleng instantly moved the previous question, thereby de- 
priving Mr. Loomis of the opportunity of moving his amend 
ment in the Heuse; which amendment was, that the banks 
should pay interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum upon 
all balances remaining in deposite with them. By this series of 
mancuvres, the promise inade by Mr. Cambreleng t# the mem 
bers of the debior States, when the postponement bill was la- 
boring on its pasage, that if that bill should pass, a liberal in- 
dulgence would be extended to their banks, was faithfully. as to 
them, performed. The bill was thus driven through the House, 
with the time for settling the balances of the banks extended, 
and without even requiring interest of them forthe time of de 
falcation. The manner in which Mr. Arphaxed Loomis’s amend 
ment was ertruded from the consideration of the Howse was 
peculiarly remarkable. The bill soon came back from the Se 
nate, agreeing to the amendment of the House, (extending the 
time for settlement) with an amendment, as follows: 

“ And the default mentioned in this act, on which interest is 
te commence atthe rate of six per cent. shall be understood to 
be the neg'ect or omission of said banks, or any of them, to an- 
swer the drafts or requisitions of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made on them according to the provisions of the firstsection of 
thie act.”’ 

When this amendment came back to the House it was neer 
midnieht, and there was no quorum of the House present. 
Mr. Howard of Maryland moved that the House should non. 
concur with the amendment of the Senate, with a view to a 
eonference between the two houses. The question was taken 
on Mr. Howand’s metion, when there appeared 61 for non- 
concurring, and °2 against it. Noquorum. Mr. Thomas of 
Maryland observing that, as it appeared from the vote just 
taken, there was a large majority of the members present, 
and @ majority of a quorwm for nen-concurring with the 
amendment of the Senate, a vote should now be taken, and if 
a majority of a quorum should vote for non-concurrence, it 
should be considered as a vote of the Tlouse, and i would leave 
thia question just where it was before many of the members 
had withdrawn from the House. 

Te this Mr. Adama objected, and at one o'clock, Sunday 
morning, moved to adjourn, which a majority of the mem 
bers present refused. The same motion was afterwards 
made by another member, and the question being taken by 
yeas’and nays, there appeared 38 for, and 50 against, adjourn 
ment. 

A call of the House was moved, but it was apparent that in 
less than four hours a quorum could not have been collected; 
and at a quarter before two in the morning, the House adjourned 
to meet again at eight o’clock Monday morning 

At that time the rules prescribing ‘he order of business were 
suspended at the motion of Mr. Cambreleng. The House 
took up the amendment of the Senate: and instead of the ques- 
tion moved by My. Heward en Saturday night, that the House 
should non-coneur with that amendment, and upon which the 
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ote had stood 61 to 22, and upon which Mr. Thomas had 
urged that a majotity of a quorum had voted to non-concur— 
instead of this, the motion now substituted was to concur with 
the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. Adams repeated his objections to the bill; to the promise 
made by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
on the 29th of September, at the passage of the deposite post- 
ponement bill, that further indulgence should be extended to 
the delinquent banks, if the postponement bill should pass; and 
to the indecent manner, as he thought, in which that promise 
was performed by the proceedings on Saturday aight. While 
making these objections, Mr. Adams was repeatedly called to 
order by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
for referring to what had passed in Committee of the Whole, 
and the Speaker twice decided that the depesite postponement 
bill, not being now before the Houge, could not be discussed at 
thistime. Two members from the debtor States, Mr- Garland 
of Louisiana, and Mr. Chapman of Alabama, called upon Mr. 
Adams to say whether, by charging the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means with a bargain of further indulgence 
to the delinquent banks, he meant toallude to them. Mr. Adams 
disclaimed al! intention of alluding to any individual. He consid- 
ered the promise of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means as a pledge given to the members of the debtor 
Statesto purchase their votes for the postponement bill; and the 
transactions of Saturday night as a redemption of that pledge. 
Mr. Garland earnestly entreated the House to permit him to 
answer what he considered as a most unjustifiable attack of Mr. 
Adams upon ‘he members of Lousiana, but the House, that is, 
the majority, would not listen to him. Nothing was more remote 
from Mr. Adams’s intentions than an attack upon the members 
from Louisiana, both of whom he highly and sincerely respects 
and esteems. He deeply regretted that the House refused to 
hear Mr. Gar'and, not only because it was Mr. Garland’s desire 
to be heard, but because he knew that if the House would hear 
him, it would give Mr. Adams the right and the opportunity, 
in reply, to unfold, at full length, the two transactions of the 
evenings of the 29th of September, and of the 14th of October— 
of the pledge given, and the pledge redeemed. These were memo- 
rable days in the history of this country, an@ chiefly memora- 
ble as characteristic examples of the means to be used by this 
incipient administration to influence legislative action. The 
States by Executive agency, had already been divided into two 
classes, of debtor and creditor, and now the creditor States 
were to he deprived of their fonrth instalment by the votes of 
the members from the debtor States. 

The debate of the 29th of September has never been fully 
reported. The speeches of Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, and of 
Mr. Samson Mason, af Ohio, signalizing the BARGAIN at the 
very moment when it was concluded in the face of the House, 
have been suppressed. 

The bill to postpone, till further order of Congreas, that is, 
for ever, the fourth instalment of the deposite, as it came from 
the Senate, had be n forced to the third reading by a voie of 
119to 117. ‘Phis vote had been reconsidered at the motion of 
Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina, to Jet in an amendment pro- 
posed by him, limiting the postponement to the Ist of January, 
1839, which was tound indispensable to secure the passage of 
the bill. It had then, by the application of the previous ques- 
tion, been again forced to the third reading by the meagre ma- 
jority of 118 to 106 votes. 

Mr. Garland, of Louisiana, then moved that the further con 
sideration of that bill should be postponed to the ensuing Tues- 
day, to take up, in the mean time, and pass the bill for adjusting 
the balances with the delinquent banks, on the avowed plea 
that the bill ought not to be permitted to pass till the banks of 
the debtor States should have the pledge of a longer indulgence 
of time than they would have by the settlement bill, as it had 
come from the Senate. 

Mr. Cambreleng opposed the motion of Mr. Garland to post- 
pone the postponemen: bill, but gave the pledge, for himaelf, 
to deal as generously with those banks as circumstances would 
admit; for, though no friend to the banks, yet he was willing 
to aflord them every indulgence for the sake of the people who 
were indebtedto them. 

So saya the report of his remarks in the Globe, very pru- 
dently condensing in a few words what was much more largely 
said in the House. The Globe adds: “Mr. Dawson and Mr. 
Mason, of Ohio, designated this as a bargain between the two 
gentlemen,” and made some strictures thereon, and then again 
very prudently suppresses those strictures. 

Mr. Dawson and Mr. Mason did not designate it as a bargain 
between the two gentlemen. They designated it asa bargain 
tendered by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
to the members from the States of the most deeply indebted 
banks, of longer indulgence of time to those banks as an equi- 
valent for the votes of thuse members to postpone the payment 
of the fourth instalment to the creditor States. 

That this was the phenomenon designated by Mr. Da™xon 
and Mr. Mason; and that it was the bargain actually concluded, 
any one may perceive who will read the remarks of Mr. Ghol- 
son, of Mississippi, which are reported at full length, and very 
correctly, in the Globe. No one can doubt of the bargain, 
after reading them. 

But the consummation of the bargain was accomplished on 
Saturday evening, the 14th of October, The deposite posipone- 
ment bill had been sledge-hammered through the House by the 
previous question and the votes of members from the debtor 
States, on the 29th of September |The promised equivalent of 
every indulgence to the debtor State banks was to be granted 
on the I4th of @ctober, and it was done. The dexterous dis- 
charge of the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
from the consideration of the bank settlement bill, while the 
amendments of Mr. Johnson of Louisiana, and of Mr. Loomis 
of New York, were pending; the adroitness with which the 
amendment of Mr. Johnson of Louisiana was then squeezed 
into the House, and the instantaneous start of the previous ques- 
tion, to cut off the amendment proposed by Mr. Loomis of New 
York, were exemplary specimens of legislative legerdemain; 
and although the final amendment of the Senate somewhat dis- 
composed the desperate fidelity of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Waysand Means to the redemption of his pledge, yet that 
untoward event was not fairly imputable to Aim. If he could 
have kept a quorum together on Saturday night, he would have 
non-concurred the amendment; and then, at a conference, the 
Senate would have receded from it. But Monday morning it 
was too late. If he had non-concurred then, his quorum might 
have chanced to slip from under him while he was holding his 
camierence with the Senate, and so he was obliged to call upon 
his majority of a quorum to toe the mark again. Right about 
face, and vote to concur in that amendment, which on Saturday 
night they had stubbornly voted to non-concur, 
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Tf the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
get over his aversion to a discussion epen an ete 
verbs and adverbs, he might find an edifying text for a lecty : 
— the literary composition of statute law, in his act for én 
ustment of the bank balances, as it now stands amoug the 

rollsof the Department of State, signed by the Vice President 
the United States and President of the Senate, and by the - 
er of the House of Representatives, and approved by the Preai. 
dent of the United Siates, Besides the absurdity in the first a. 
tion, pointed out by Mr. Adams, of providing a telief for deli 5 
quent banks, by an exclusive application ef it to banks not delin, 
quent—banks which have met and shall hereafter meet al] the 
requisitions of the Department—besides this, the last amend. 
ment of the Senate has got stowed away in a wrong place. |; 
should have been added to the end of the bill, for it evident): 
refers te the last clause of the bill; but as it was presented by the 
Senate as an amendment to an amendment of the House. ; c 
serted in the body of the bill, the engrossing clerks seem to Ro 
thonght that an amendment to an amendment must hold its “tq 
cation with the amendment itself, and could not be transposed 
This may be a good general rule, but this case manifestly re. 
quired an exception. The amendment, as it stands in the act 
precedes a clause which it was undoubtedly intended to follow. 
and the whole section Jooks like a broken pane of glass, repaired 
by thrusting into it a worsted stocking. The whole act, takey 
together, formsa fine specimen of the figure of rhetoric com 
monly called Galimatias, It will ene the philological science 
of the Secretary of the Treasury himself to give it an operative 
rational construction. Whatever construction he may Bive to 
it, if it should ever have to pass through the ordeal of a judicia} 
grammatical investigation, the strongest argument of the Secre. 
tary for construing itinto a relief law will be to address the 
judges in the words of the poet— 

Be to its faults a little blind, 

Be to its virtues very kind, 

Let allits ways be wnconfin’d, 

And clap the padlock—on theeminad, 

_ The report of the proceedings of the House of Reprecenta- 
tives, on the morning of the 16th of Qoteber, in the National In. 
telligencer of the 18th October, is as correct as could be expect. 
edin the hurry ard confusion which always attend the close 
ofa session of Congress. There are in it, however, several mis. 
takes, which it is necessary should be corrected. Mr. Adamy 
did not charge the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means with consummating a bargain with certain gentlemen 
from Louisiana This mistake hecomes more aggravated by 
the report which represents Mr. Chapman of Alabama, as say. 
in “I am the only other member from Louisiana.” M. 
Rice Garland erroneously supposed that Mr. Adame’s charge 
applied to the members from Louisiana, and especially tw 
himself, because he was the member who, at the third rea. 
ing of the deposite postponement bill, had moyed to lay itaside 
until the bank settlement bill should be taken up and passed 
with a lengthened indulgence of time to the delinquent 
banks. This was the occasion of the memorable pledge of 
every indulgence to the delinquent banks, given by the chair. 
man of Ways and Means—then signalized by Mr. Dawson, 
and Mr. Mason of Ohio—and redeemed on the evening of the 
14th of October. But the bargain was not with “certain gen. 
tlemen from Louisiana,’’ for Mr. H. Johnson voted against the 
deposit postponement bill, and Mr. Garland did not vote upon it 
at all. Neither was the bargain with Mr. Chapman, whe, thought 
he voted for the deposite postponement bill. disappreved, and, 


it is believed, voted against the bank settlement hill. The ap- 
pliance of the promise of every indulgence to the delinquent 
banks was to all the members from the debtor States. Their 


banks were the only banks that needed indulgence. The fourth 
instalment was not to be withheld from them. They had it 
already, and three times as much more of the public moneys, 
which should have been paid to the creditor States, and which 
could be withheld from them only by postponing the payment 
of the fourth instalment. i: 

A third mistake in the report is that which represents Mr. 
Adamsas saying that the bargain was pointed out atthe time 


when it took place byagentleman frem Missouri. It was bya 
member from Ohio, Mr. Sampson Mason. 
The following is a copy of the act as it finally passed, with 


the words in the first section upon which Mr. Adams comment. 

ed, printed in Talics; and with the amendment of the Senate to 

the amendment ef the House, in the second section, also printed 

in Italics, and enclosed within brackets: 

AN ACT for adjusting the remaining claims upon the late ce. 
posite banks. 

Be it enacted, §&c. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to continue to withdraw the public 
moneys now remaining in any of the former deposite banks, in 
a manner as gradual and convenient to the institutions as shal! 
be consistent with the pecuniary wantsof the Government, and 
the safety of the funds thus to be drawn; and that no further 
interest than that required by the deposite act of the twenty. 
third of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, under 
which those deposites were made, shall be demanded of ary 
hank which has met, and shallhereafter meet, the requisitions 
of the Department. This provision shall also extend to such 
public moneys as may remain in any of the said banks, whether 
standing to the credit of the Treasurer of the United Statee, or 
of any disbursing or other public officer of the Government. 

Sec. 2 And he it further enacted, That in case of neglect 
or refusal by any of the said banks to comply with the requisi- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, as he shall make them, 
in conformity with the first section of this act, suits shall be ip 
stituted, where that has not already been done, to recover the 
amounts due to the United States, unless the defaulting bark 
shall forthwith cause to be executed and delivered to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, a bond, with security to be approved 
by the Solicitor of the Treasury, to pay to the United States the 
whole moneys due from it in three instalments. The first to be 
paid on the firat day of July next, the second en the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, and the remaining 
instalment on the first day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
nine: [and the default mentioned in this act, on which inte- 
rest is tocommence at the rate of six per cent. shall be under- 
stood to Le the neglect or omission of said banks, or any of 
them,to answer the drafts er requisitions of the Secretary,of 
the Treasury, made on them according to the isions 6. 
the firet section of this act;) and interest thereon at the rate of 
six per centum per annum, from the time of default, t er 
with any damages which may have accrned to the United States 
from protests of drafts drawn upon it, or from any other conse- 
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SPEECH OF MR. HALSTEAD, 
Or New Jersey. 

Jn the House of Representatives, September 23, 1837— 
On the bill to postpone the fourth instalment of 
deposite with the States. 

M:, HALSTEAD, of New Jersey, addressed the 
house as follows : 

Mr. Chairman : I regret that I am compelled, at 
this late stage of the debate, to trespass upon the 
attention of this committee, while I present to their 
consideration sume of the reasons which have oper- 
ated upon my mind to induce me to withhold my 
assent to the passage of the bill upon your table. 

Sir, I consider the passage of this bill as unneces- 
sary and inexpedient ; aud, under these two general 
heads, I shall endeavor to comprise the observations 
| have to submit to this committee. 

The friends of this bill have advocated it as 
pecessary, upon the alleged ground of a deficiency 
in the Treasury to meet the current expenditures 
of the Government. It is incumbent on those 
who, in this day of calamity, would take from the 
People the sum of $9,367,214 98, to prove that 
deficiency bevondalldoubt. I have carefully read 
over the report of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and it might seem arrogance in me to say that I 
understand it, after so many gentlemen in this 
house, older and abler than myself, confess them- 
selves unable to comprehend it; and when the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
informs us that to understand Treasury reports is a 
science, and that he, after sixteen years’ service in 
this house, could not understand it; but that he 
went to the Treasury himself, and there, from the 
records of the Department, made out his explana- 
tory statement of the state of the finances, which 
has been laid on our tables. But so far as I do un- 
derstand the report of the Secretary, it does not ap- 
pear to me that there is any deficit in the public 
Treasury. The statement and calculations of the 
honorable member from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) are 
entirely satisfactory to my mind to prove that there 
is ne deficit. But it will, I think, be conceded, after 
the various views and calculations which have been 
made by honorable gentlemen who have preceded 
me, all differing as to the amount really in the 
Treasury, that it is at least doubtful whether there 
is or is not any deficiency to meet the public expen- 
ditures. Then, sir, if a doubt rests upon this sub- 
ject, that doubt ought to be solved in favor of the 
People. As guardians of the money of the people, 
when we are asked to unlock their coffers, and take 
out $9,000,000, and place it in the hands of the 
Government, prudence, as well as true democratic 
pringiple, of which we have heard so much in the 
course of this debate, requires that something more 
than a doubtful case should be made out. The 
advocates of this bill appear to have taken it for 
granted, that if they proved the existence of a de- 
ficit in the Treasury, they had proved the necessity 
of passing the act. The conclusion does not follow, 
that they must go one step further. They must not 
only prove there is a deficiency in the Treasury, 
but they must prove that there are no other availa- 
ble funds within the power of the Government, to 
which it may resort to supply that deficiency. For 
if there are other sources from which to supply ail 
deficieacies to meet the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment, without resorting to the fourth instalment re- 
quired by Jaw to be deposited with the States, then 
I cannot vote for this bill. I will, forthe sake of 
the argument, admit that the excess of expenditures 
over both the receipts and the balance in the Trea- 
sury at the commencement of the year is $5,876,565, 
and that $1,000,000 more wil! be required for the 
efficient operations of the Mint; and three or four 
milli ns to answer sudden and contingent calls on 
the Treasury ; the aggregate sum thus required by 
the Government for all these objects is $10,000,000, 
which the Secretary tells us must be obtained either 
from the deposites or some other source. The ques- 
on then is, cannot the Government make up this 
sum, without withholding from the States $9,000,000 
and upwards, to which they are entitled under the 
deposite act? I undertake to show that it can; and I 
would make up thissnm from the following sources : 
First. It appears that there are $5,000,000 in 
the hands of disbursing officers of the Govern- 
ment, This money is just as much within the 























power of the Government as if it was in the Trea- 
sury. Isee no reason why this large sum should 
be left in the hands of disbursing officers ; it might 
just as well be applied to the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment as to be lying idle in the coffers of the of- 
ficers or the vaulis of a bank; and $3,000,000 of 
this sum, at least, may be withdrawn from their 
hands without any detriment to the public service 
Secondly. The Government is in the possession of 
the bonds of the Bank of the United States to the 
amount of $8,000,000. The whole of these can be 
sold at once, if necessary, and thus the whole defi- 
ciency can be supplied. But this is not the only 
source to which I would resost to supply the defi- 
ciency ; for, in the third place, I would repeal some 
of the laws passed at the last session, making un- 
necessary appropriations. The President in his 
Message, (page 19,) accounts for the fact that the 
receipts of the current year fall short of the expen- 
ditures more than was anticipated, by saying that 
“it is to be attributed not only to the occurrence of 
greater pecuniary embarrassments in the business 
of the country than those which were then predict- 
ed, and consequently a greater diminution in the 
revenue, but also to the fact that the appropriations 
exceeded by nearly $6,000,000 the amount which 
was asked for in the estimates then submitted.” If 
the Government did not ask for these appropria- 
tions, and do not want them, surely the money ap- 
propriated to these unnecessary objects may, with- 
out any detriment to the public service, be now di- 
verted from such unnecessary objects, and applied 
to the more urgent demands of the Government. 
The items of unnecessary appropriations made at 
the last session of Congress, which may be dispens- 
ed with for the present, were fully enumerated by 
the honorable member from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell.) 
They consisted of appropriations for the construc- 
tion of additional Mints and machinery ; for public 
works in this city, such at a new Patent Office and 
Treasury ; for armories; for the armament of forti- 
fications, arsenals, canals, equipping the militia, 
building vessels of war, light-houses, clearing out 
rivers, public roads, custom-houses, and the explor- 
ing expedition. The amount appropriated to these 
items is $6,376,734. Three or four millions might 
be saved to the country, and taken to meet the pre- 
sent exigencies of the Treasury, by repealing some 
of these appropriations. The honorable member 
from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) characterized 
these appropriations as not only extravagant, but 
many of them fantastic and useless. And, sir, in 
looking over the “ act making appropriations for 
building light-houses, light-boats, beacon-lights, 
buoys, and dolphins,” I could hardly withhold my 
assent to his remark ; for I saw in that act appro- 
priations for almost every variety of name and 
object, from ‘‘ Saddleback ledge” to ‘ Whaleback 
light,” from ‘ Black Boy’s reef” to ‘ Papoose 
Squaw point.” But, among other appropriations, 
I found one which I thought very necessary, and 
which I would by no means repeal, and that was 
an appropriation of $2,700 to build a light-house at 
Van Buren harbor. I only regret that this appro- 
priation had not been made sooner. The light- 
house ought to have been erected previous to the 
last Presidential election. Had there been a 
beacon-light erected at the entrance of that harbor, 
the good ship United States might have avoided the 
perilous position she now occupies. Sir, there are 
shoals and sand-bars in that harbor which threaten 
the safety of that noble vessel and her gallant crew. 
There are currents and counter-currents, eddies 
and undertows, sunken rocks and hidden reefs, 
which render its navigation difficult, and still more 
difficult to moor a vessel in safety. I think it high 
time a beacon-light was erected at the entrance of 
that harbor. Tam for running it up immediately ; 
and I would have itso high that it should enable 
the crew of that gallant ship to see she is driving 
fast upon a lee shore; that there are breakers 
ahead, and that they are surrounded with rocks 
and with reefs on the right and on the left; that 
they should be enabled te see that there is no safe 
anchorage in Van Buren harbor; that their only 
safety now is to slip their cables, about ship, and 
crowd all sail out of that harbor, and not to drop 
anchor again until they can find a good Clay 
bottom. 





But, sir, if there is a deficiency in the Treasury, 


if (as it is said) there is not money enough mpey 
this instalment, then this law is unnecessary. e 
argument of the honorable member from Virginia 
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(Mr. Robertson) struck my mind with great force ; 














‘“ Why pass a law to postpone the payment of 
this fourth instalment, when, if there is no mo- 
ney to pay it, it is postponed as a matter of course?” 
If the only object of this bill was to pestpone the 
payment of the fourth instalment, (as the title im- 
ports,) the argument of 
would be absolutely conclusive. 
not the object of the bill. 
Let gentlemen examine the sixth line of this bill, 
and see what pregnant meaning lurks in the /ollow- 


the honorable member 
But, sir, that is 
Its title is deceptive. 


ing words : ‘* postponed till further provision by law.” 
Do not gentlemen perceive that they might as well 
vole to take the deposites from the States at once, 
as to vote for a bill containing this clause?) When 
will further provision by law be made for the dis- 
tribution of these deposites? While the present in- 


-cumbent of the Executive chair is at the head ot 


the administration? No, sir. Let gentlemen read 
the letter of the present Executive to the honorable 
Sherrod Williams, (dated 8th August, 1836,) and 
they will there see that he is hostile to the deposite 
act. His language is this; ‘‘ In my opinion, Con- 
gress does not possess the power, under the consti- 
tution, to raise money for distribution among the 
States; and if a distinction can be maintained be- 
tween raising money for suck purpose, and the dis- 
tribution of an unexpected surplus, of which I am 
not satisfied, 1 think it ought not to be attempted 
without a previous amendment of the constitution, 
defining the authority and regulating its exercise.” 
The present Executive will never sign a bill to 
make further provision by law for the distribution 
of the deposites ; he will apply to it the exercise of 
his veto power. How, then, can the friends of the 
deposite act vote for this bill, without abandoning 
the hope of obtaining this fourth instalment? The 
honorable member from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) we!! 
said that the present meqsure was proposed by 
those who were hostile to the deposite act; and 
permit me to add, by way of caution to the friends 
of that act, ** Timeo Danaos et dorta ferentes.”. The 
proposers of this measure belong to that class of 
politicians who are for uniting the purse and the 
sword in the same hands. The getleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Duncan,) told us money was power. 
No administration ever understood that maxim bet- 
ter than the present. 

Gentlemen deprecate the idea of incurring a na- 
tional debt. I concur with them in that sentiment ; 
but I do not perceive the force of its application to 
the present bill. If this bill passes, we are still to 
create a national debt. ‘The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury tells us (in page 8 of his report) “if the fourth 
instalment be deferred, yet, being chiefly in the 
custody of banks not paying specie, it is manifest it 
cannot be immediately realized in funds suitable 
to meet existing appropriations ;” and he therefore 
wishes to have authority to issue Treasury drafis 
to the amount of $10,000,000. And the Committee 
of Ways and Means concur in the suggestion of the 
Secretary, and have introduced a bill for that ob- 
ject. If, then, we are to be subjected to a national 
debt, we may as well incur the debt for $20,000,000, 
and pay the fourth instalment to the States, as to 
create a debt of only $10,000,000, and withhold the 
fourth instalment. The odium of a national debt, 
if it be an odium, will exist in both cases. 

But, sir, there is another objection to this bill, 
more formidable, to my mind, than any which I 
have yet urged. Itis, that the passage of this bill 
involves a violation of national faith. For I re- 
gard the deposite act of 1836 as containing in ita 
proposition to the States, which proposition, when 
acceeded to by the States, by the passage of the ne- 
cessary acts for the acceptance and safe-keeping 
and return of the surplus money, according to the 
terms and requisitions of that act, became binding 
upon the United States, and constituted a firm and 
valid contract. The terms of the thirteenth section 
of the deposite act, and the acceptance of those 
terms by the Legislature of New Jersey, by the act 
accepting those deposites, contain all the essential 
elements of a contract. ‘These are, parties able to 


contract; a subject-matter about which to contract; 
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a valid consideration, and the aggregatio mentium of 
the parties. Some gent'emen have contended that 
there is no contract between this Government and 
the States respectively, because there is no such 
agreement as can be enforced in a court of justice. 
2ut it is no part of the essence of a contract that it 
can be enforced in a court of justice. There are 
many contracts which cannot be enforced in a 
court of justice. A contract between a sovereign 
and a subject cannot be enforced in a court of 
justice, for it is a part of the royal preroga- 


"tive not to be sued ; the only redress of the subject 


is by petition. But would it not be highly deroga- 
tory to the royal dignity to evade the peformance of 
its contracts, by sheltering itself behind the regis of 
royal pterogative? Again,it has been said that 
there can be no contract between the United States 
an | the States, in reference to the payment of this 
fourth instalment, because there was no consideration 
pas ing between them. The honorable member 
from New York (Mr. Sibley) showed, conctusively, 
in th: very able argument which he delivered yes- 
terday, that there was a good consideration for a 
eontract; and that there was an actual valid con- 
tract. I will not detain the committee by reiterating 
his argument; and [ would only add to the au- 
thorities to which he referred, the authority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Fietcher and Peck, and the case of the Dartmouth 
College. In the former case, it is decided that a 
grant of a State, in us Own nature, amounts to an 
extinguishment of the right of the grantor, and im- 
plies a centract not to assert that right; and that it 
iS sufficient to form a valid consideration for a con- 
tract, if it import a damage, or loss, or forbearance of 
benefit, or any act done, or to be done, on the part 
of the grantee. I am, therefore, decidedly of opin- 
ion that the United States have entered into a firm 
and valid contract with the several States, to pay 
over to them, on the first of October next, their re- 
spective portions of the surplus revenue ; and that 
the withholding the fourth instalment would be a 
violation of the national faith solemnly pledged 
under the sanction of*law. On the faith of that 
pledge, some of the States have actually anticipated 
and expended tbis fourth instalment ; and others 
have made contracts based upon its reception ; and 
it would be cruel now to disappoint them. Our 
pledged faith should be redeemed. I am not one of 
those who believe thata change in the state of the 
public finances will authorize a violation of natios- 
al faith; on the contrary, I beli¢ve that good faith 
isa goddess, that ought to be worshipped at all 
times, and under all circumstances. 

This fourth instalment has been treated by some 
gentlemen as aclaim by the Government against 
the States, as if the States stood to the United 
States in the relation of a debtor to a creditor. It 
appears to me that this is not the relation in which 
they stand, or ought to be placed. I do not view 
the money divided among the Slates as creating a 
debt to the United States. I concur with the honor- 
able member from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood,) 
in believing that the States, in receiving their shares 
under the deposite act, only received what justly 
belonged to them. Much the greater proportion of 
that surplus was derived from the sales of the pub- 
lands—lands which were won by the States in a 
common cause ; from a common foe, or purchased 
by their common treasure. And, sir, noState paid 
more dearly for their portion of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, both in blood and trea- 
sure, than did the State of New Jersey, whose 
every field almost was fertilized, and every stream 
discolored, by the blood of her patriot citizens. 

But, sir, even if the United States had a valid 
claim against the States for the immediate return 
of the money to which they are entitled under the 
deposite act, it appears to me that gentlemen pre- 
sent this Government in a most unfavorable atti- 
tude, when, Shylock like, they would have it exact 
the full penalty of its bond in this crisis of our 
public calamity, though in so doing it should cut its 
pound of flesh nearest to the heart of the people. 
Gentlemen seem to consider this Government like 
some ancient feudal barony, whose powerful lord, 
intrenched within his frowning battlements and 
moated ramparts, has no connexion or sympathy 
with the people, and hardly knows of their exist- 
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ence except when he wants their aid to fight his 
battles, or sends out his purveyors to plunder their 
crops. My opinion of a Government is, that the 
attitude which it ought to hold to the people should 
be rather the attitude which a parent holds to a 
child, or a guardian to a ward, than that of a hard- 
hearted creditor to his debtor, or a feudal baron to 
his vassal. The good of the governed is the main 
end and aim of all government. One of the very 
objects which conduced to the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is stated in the pre- 
amble to that instrument to be “ to promote the wel- 
fare of the people.” Such laws only should be 
made as will confe1 the greatest permanent good on 
the greatest numbef of the people. Will the pas- 
sage of this act effect this object? This brings me 
to the consideration of the consequences which wil! 
result from the passage of this bill, and to consider 
the inexpediency of this bill. Will it not add greatly 
to the distress of the people? An honorable mem- 
ber from Ohio, (Mr. Duncan,) has told us that there 
is no distress among his constituents. I am happy, 
sir, to hear that the constituents of the honorable 
member are not suffering the distress in which some 
of my constituents are involved. To show to the 
honorable member, and to this committee, the ex- 
tent of that distress in one of the cities of my na- 
tive State—a city renowned throughout this coun- 
try for the enterprise, activity, and intelligence of 
its inhabitants—I mean the city of Newark—I will 
read an extract from a letter recently received, 
which gives the following descript on of that once 
flonrishing city : 

“In 1836 the population of Newark was 20,736 ; 
and it is believed by citizens of intelligence and ob- 
servation that at this period it does not exceed 
15,000. In 1836, the number of men and women 
(including apprentices) engaged in mechanical em- 
ployments exceeded 7,000; at the present time the 
number does not reach 1,500; and one-half of these 
receive only partial empl *ment, barely sufficient 
to keep their families from starvation. During the 
greater portion of the summer, the number has not 
exceeded 400. To such an extent has the distress 
extended, that the city authorities have employed 
for several months 300 men to work on the roads, 
at fifty cents per day, out of the class of citizens 
whom the city would otherwise have been obliged 
to support as paupers. A once flourishing city, last 
year containing a population of 20,000 souls, manu- 
facturing largely in fourteen different branches of 
mechanical business, full of the hum of industry 
and other indications of prosperity, whose business 
men were possessed of unlimited credit and un- 
donbted wealth, reduced in nine months to two- 
thirds of its former population, its manufactories 
stopped, its citizens out of employment, and many 
of them brought to extreme want! This is sober 
reality. I have seen many of our most respectable 
mechanics hired at fifty cents per day to work on 
roads, who, but one year ago, were receiving from 
fifteen to twenty dollars per week for their labor. 
More than three times that number of dwelling- 
houses have been abandoned, and are now to let. 
Tenants are unable to pay; and landlords will 
scarcely realize sufficient in cash to meet their taxes 
and insurance.” 

Sir, this is a description of some of the distress 
which exists in a portion of the State which I have 
the honor to represent. Sir, if I could take the 
honorable member from Ohio, to that city, I could 
show him scenes of distress which would rend the 
heart of the most obdurate. And, sir, that distress 
has not been occasioned by the causes to which the 
President, in his message, seems to be disposed to 
attribute them, viz: “ to the rapid growth among all 
classes, and especially: in our great commercial 
towns, of luxurious habits, founded merely on 
fancied wealth, and detrimental alike to the in- 
dustry, the resources, and the morals of our peo- 
ple.” The people of the State of New Jersey are 
a temperate, industrious, and a moral people. Let 
not the President lay to his heart the flattering 
unction, that the distress which has struck down the 
enterprise and prosperity of that once queen of 
manufacturing cities to which I have alluded, and 
which has paralyzed the business of the whole 
*country, is to be attributed to the canses which he 
has assigned. No, sir, it is to be attributed to the 
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insane and ruinous experiments of the last anq 
present Executive. 

But, sir, what is to be the effect of this bill? Wij; 
it afford to the suffering people any relief? No 
sir. That it will tend greatly to aggravate al) the 
evils under which they now labor, I think perfect. 
ly demonstrable, even from the report of the Ser. 
retary of the Treasury itself. What does the 
tabular statement, (letter Q, page 63,) annexed to 
that report shows us? It shows us that on the Ist 
of March, 1837, the whole amount of specie in the 
deposite banks was $15,312,802, and the amoun 
of discounts at the same period was $171,287,054; 
and that on the 15th of August last, the amount of 
specie in these banks was $10,580,413, and the 
amount of discounts was $104,720,750; so tha 
while the specie in these banks has been diminish. 
ed, in five months, $4,712,479, the loans and die. 
counts have been diminished $40,689 862, or with. 
in a fraction of ten dollars to one; for every one 
dollar in specie which has been withdrawn from 
the vaults of these banks, they have been obliged 
to callin from their debtors ten dollars. (These 
deposite banks, it will be observed are generally 
in a better condition than other banks, having a 
larger proportion of specie.) Now, sir, if the pro- 
gress of the reduction of loans and discounts is to 
go on, and to bear the same ratio to the reduction 
of the specie which this table exhibits, what is to 
be the condition of this oppressed and suffering 
community? These banks in order to place them- 
selves in a condition to pay the $12,944,666, which, 
on the 15th of August, was standing to the credit 
of the Treasurer of the United States on their 
books, (as appears by the same tabular statement,) 
would be obliged to reduce their loans and dis- 
counts to $120,000,000. This would be grinding 
the people of this country to the dust. 

But again: let us take another view of this sub- 
ject, in reference to the circulation of these banks, 
as represented in this same table. On the Ist of 
March, 1837, their specie was $15,312,610, and on 
the same day their circulation was $44,827,595 ; on 
the 15th August their specie was $10,580,413, and 
their circulation is then reduced to $32,626,004, a re- 
duction of $4,712,479 in the specie and $12,201,591 
in the circulation ; so that for every one dollar of 
specie withdrawn from their vaults they have had 
to withdraw nearly three dollars from their circu- 
lation. And this is about the average which the 
circulation bears to the specie, as we are told by 
Mr. Crawford, in his celebrated report on the cur 
rency, made to this house in December, 1820. Then, 
sir, to enable these deposite banks to pay in specie 
(for nothing else will he received by the Govern 
ment,) this $12,944,666, which was due to the 
Treasurer of the United States on the 15th of Au- 
gust, from these deposite banks, they must curtail 
their circulation $36,000,000. Your poor suffering 
patient, already in a state of complete exhaustion 
by your miserable quack remedies and system of 
depletion, for the purpose of carrying out your San- 
grado theory, is to be subjected to the operation of 
the lancet unttl the last drop of blood is drawn from 
his veins. 

One other remark, and I shall dismiss this topic. 
The specie, I have said, was on the 15th of August 
$10,580,413; the amount due to the Treasurer of 
the United States on that day was $12,944,666; that 
is, the specie in the deposite banks will fall short 
by $2,444,253 of the amount due the Treasurer ol 
the United States, (without taking into consideration 
the $4 574,076 deposited therein to the credit of pub- 
lic officers, and who must be equally entitled to 
draw the specie ) Now, sir, how is this balance of 
$2,444,253 to be paid? It must be drained from 
the people, or the banks must fail. But whit the 
banks owe the Government $12,944,666, they owe 
to private depositors $29,492,113, and to the hold- 
ers of their notes $32,626,004, and to other banks 
$25,083,891; why should the Government receive 
in specie the whole amount of their debt, while the 
other creditors of the bank receive nothing? I see 
no equity or propriety in such a discrimination. I! 
banks are not able to pay all the demands against 
them in specie, it should be divided equally among 
their creditors. 

But it may be said that the banks have already 
curtailed their discounts, for the purpose of meeting 
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the payment of this fourth instalment in specie. 
This view may, perhaps, be partially correct, and I 
hope it is so. But that would constitute, in my 


mind, a stronger objection to this bill ; for I should 
see in that citcumstance some prospect of relief to 
the people. I should perceive a source from which 
that relief might flow, which this Government ap- 
pears SO unable or unwilling to afford. Sir, if for 
every dollar in specie these banks may discount to 
amount of ten dollars, as soon as it is ascertain 
ed that this $12,944, 666 is not to be withdrawn from 
them, they may extend their discounts to an addi- 
tional extent of $120,000,000. This sum, sir, dis- 
tributed among the people in loans and discounts, 
would diffuse a beam of joy and gladness over the 
pusimess community. Yes, sir, with one-half of 
thissum, those great public improvemenis, whose 
ess has been so suddenly, arrested, might be 
recommenced and carried on to their completion. 
The shuttle and the loom would resume their wont- 
ed motion. The water-wheels of your factories, 
which are now rusting upon their axles, would 
n revolve under the propelling power of the 
liquid element. The din of business woa!ld again 
be heard in the streets of your cities ; industry and 
enterprise would at once spring inte activity, and 
the dark cloud of distress which now ‘owers ove: 
our once happy country would be dispelled, and 
the sun of prosperity again shed its cheering and 
refreshing beams over our whole community. But, 
sir, in this day of our calamity, when the hopes of 
amighty nation are centred upon us, when our de- 
liberations are watched by many®a tearful eye 
and many a throbbing heart, what relief coes 
the Administration propose for this suffering 
people? It is a relief somewhat similar to that pro- 
by the tyrant Dionysius, when he said ‘it 
behooves us to take care of Jupiter,” and then strip- 
ped his statue of a robe of massy gold, and substi- 
tated a cloak of wool, saying that “ gokt was too 
cold in winter, and too heavy in sammer.”’ So this 
Administration proposes to relieve the dear people 
by taking the golden robe of the currency into their 
own possession, for their own use, and covering the 
people with a tattered cloak of cotton or woollen 
rags. Or, sir, it is like the conduct of the captain 
and officers of a ship, who, having by their ignor- 
ance and mismanazement, run the vessel ashore, 
take 10 the long-boat to save themseives, while they 
leave the whole crew to the mercy of the waves. 
Sir, I have thus stated briefly, some of the objec- 
tions which compel me, and those associated with 
me, in representing the State of New Jersey on ‘his 
floor, to withhotd our assent to the passage of this 
vill. Before I take my seat, permit me to advert 
tosome matters which have been introduce? into 
this d-bate, altogether foreign to the subject-matier 
under discassion, but to which, since they haye been 
introduced, it may not be improper in ine Lo reply. 
We have heard much, sir, in the course of this dis- 
cussion, about democracy. It would appear as if 
the majority of this house thought they were enti- 
tled tc be considered as the exclusive democrats, 
and that the members who compose the minority 
had no pretensions to the name. Sir, this term 
“democrat” has become very indefinite of Jate. I 
should like to kaow what is the court definition of 
the term. Some of those gentlemen who visit the 
White House can no doubt give itto us. I should 
like to hear it from them, that we may have it er 
tathedra, and may know what is necessary to con- 
stitute a real Simon Pure. If we are to follow the 
Executive standard, I should like to know which 
set of the opinions of the present incumbent we are 
loadopt. -Is it those he held when he was against 
the tariff, or when he was for it? Those he 
held.When he was against internal improvements, 
or for them? When he was against the United 
States Bank, or when he was for it? When he 
was against the New York Canal, or forit?) When 
he was against De Witt Clinton, or for him? When 
he was against Mr. Adams. or for him? When 
he was against General Jackson, or for him? Sir, 
if to be a democrat is to be constantly chasing the 
caprices of Executive opinion, then I am no demo- 
crat; nay, sir, if to be a democrat it is necessary to 
be continually trimming my sails to catch every 
momentary breeze of popular favor, then I am no 
democrat. But if by a democrat is meant a man 
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who is in favor of protecting the rizhts and inter- 
ests of the people—a* man who is in faver of re- 
forming existing abuses, and “particularly those 
abuses which have brought the patronage ef the 
General Government into conflict with the freedom 
of elections”—a man who is in favor of reducing 
public expenditures, and thereby, as General Jack- 
son tells us, “counteracting that tendency to pub- 
lic and private profligacy, which a profuse expen- 
diture of public money is too apt to engender”—a 
man who is in favor of sustaining the just rights of 
the representatives of the people against Executive 
encroachment; of upholding the just powers of al! 
the co-ordinate departments of this Government, 
and of maintaining in all their orivinal strength and 
purity those powers and privileges which are guar- 
antied to us by our glorious Constitution, and trans- 
mitting them unimpaired to those who are to come 
after him—then I aver myself to be a democrat; it 
is a faith in which I have always lived, and in 
which I hope to die. 

But, sir, we have always been told that the Peo- 
nle of these United States have sanctioned all the 
principles of the last and present Executive. To 
this assertion 1 take the liberty to dissent. I deny 
that all the monstrous principles of the last or pres- 
ent Executive have been sanctioned by the peopie 
of the United States. For the State of New Jer- 
sey, I take leave to say that many of those princi- 
ples have been repudiated. Yes, sir, in that same 
gallant little State, where, in the winter of 1776, 
the American eagle perched proudly victorions 
over the prostrate British lion ; in the fall of 1836, 
the eagle of the American Constitution rose trium- 
phant over the roaring lion of Executive encroach- 
ment. But, sir, New Jersey is not the only State 
where these principles have been repudiated. Look, 
sir, at the gallant State of Kentucky; she, too, has 
rallied in defence of the Constitntion ; her represen- 
tatives in this hall present a solid and tmpenetrab'e 
phalanx—an undivided “front tiey { ean- 
not say, in the language of tix , that they are 2}! 
*srill as the breeze,” but I cau say they will prove 
themselves “dreadful as the storm,” to the min- 
ions of Executive power. Ay, and look to the 
State of Rhofle Island ; she, too, lias renndiated those 
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principles. And last, thet ot Jeast, look to the 
State of Maine; with the vigor of an intant Ficieu- 
les, she has burst the claims by which she was 


bound to the Executive ¢ 
notes of the clorious victory, wafted wpon the wings 
of the wind, are carrying jov and ¢ladn to every 
lover of the Con titution throu th out wide-ex- 
tended 

But, sir, the Presi lent 
thought proper, in his message, to read us a homily 
upon luxury and extraveranee. I take the liberty 
of commendin? to bis perusal the reply which the 
neople of Maine have sent to this message. I think 
he may find a mors! there which may be of service 
tohim. And whatis thot moral, sir? It is that 
there are limits, in the pelvtical as well as in the 
mora! and materin! system, to the dominion of 
evil. There are limits to the injustice and oppres- 
sion, the extravagance and co!ruption, of Govern- 
ments, as well as individua!s, There is a time 
when cunning ceases to delude, and hypocrisy to 
deceive ; when the cant ard cunning of this Ad- 
ministration is unmasked ; when the cup of its po- 
litical iniquities is fu'l, and the people will drink 
of the poisoned chalice no lonzer; when the peo- 
ple are rising in their might, and seizing the mas- 
sive pillars of the temple of Jackson idolatry ; and 
that the time is not far distant when the idolaters 
and the ido! will be buried together in one undis- 
tinguished mass of political ruin. 
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REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN 
Or PErEnNsyLvANtiA, 

In Senate, October 3, 1837—On the bill imposing 
additiona! duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers—in reply to Mr. Wessrea, of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not flattered 
himself that the remarks which he had made some 
days ago, in answer to tbe Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, would have called him out in reply. 
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has, sir, been already reported over the whole 
country, by a portion of the newspaper press, that 
he b'ows which T aimed at him with a feeble 
hand, had been repelled by his adamantine armor, 
without leaving the shghtest impression. Besides, 
(said Mr. B.) | have since been utterly prosirated, 
accordaii to the same reports, by the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,) and so belabored 
after I was down, that I can searcely now be recog- 
nised by my most intimate friends. Under these 
painful circumstances, it affords me a ray of com- 
fort to imd that the Senator from Massachusetts 
has deemed my arenment worthy of a studied 
reply. L hope it may not be considered presump- 
tuous in me to say a few words by way of re- 
juindei 

Heaven forbid (said Mr. B.) that I should be 
forced to lie down in the same bed with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. For a man of peace like myself, the 
bed of Procrustes would be mercy compared with 
wship. Never were there more ill- 
assorted and heterogeneous materials brought toge- 
ther. If my argument has made the three gentle- 
men lie dewn togciher in the same bed, as the 
Senator has asserted, there let them le as best they 

an. [beg to be excused from becoming a part- 
ner With this triple alliance, conscious that in that 
event my fate would deserve to be pitied. I shali 
endeavor to sustain myself alone. 

I have not contended that tre Government might 
not, under the Constitation, draw in favor of public 
creciters upou is own revenue in the hands of its 
own depositories, and that these drafts might not 
circulate as enrrency between their date and the 
time of their presentation for payment. Neither 
have ~yntended thai the Government had no 





such ai fel 


} t rrow money, and issue Treasury notes 
i t, in order to rovet appropriations 
t ¥ Congress. Such drgits and sach Treasury 


iotes, Whilst limited in amount t 


j » the actual wants 
ofthe Government, are necessary for condicting 
the business of the Treasury. Did the Senator 
‘ 


from Massachusetts understand me to have main- 
tained that such an exercise of power would be a 
violation of the Constitution? 

[Mr. Wenerenr answered that he did not so un- 
derstand the gentleman. Tt had been his purpose 
to maintain that it was both the right and the duty 
of the Government to establisk a paper currency 
:s a mediam of cormeree for the coantry. He 
did not confine himself to the limits prescribed by 
the gentleman. | 

The Senator and myself (said Mr. B.) under- 
stand each other perfectly. What, then, is his 
propositién? That Congress possessing the express 
power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
an amon the several States,” there resutis from 
this power, by implication, a power to create a 
paper currency of suflicient amount to furaish a 
medium for our foreign and domestic exchangés. 
Now, sir, can such a vast power be derived, by 
any fair construction, from tais provision of the 
Constitution? That is the true question. The 
gentleman soars far above the disputed power to 
create a national bank, and incidentally, through 
its agency, to furnish a paper curreney for the 
country. He leaves this at an immeasurable 
distance behind, and contends that the Government 
possesses the general power to create such a cur- 
rency for the people by its own direct action, and 
without the agency of any bank whatever. 

I did say, and I now repeat, that the sturdy 
patriots who formed the Constitution, and who con- 
ferred power upon the Government with a jealous 
hand, would have been greatly agionished had 
they been informed that such a power to create 
a paper currency as that now contesded for could 
be found lurking in concealment under this grant 
to regulate commerce, The Senator has again ap- 
pealed to the auihority 0! Mr. Madison; and, in 
my opinion, again ojpeated to it vain. He 
must call some other witness into court before he 
can establish his position. The pomt to be main- 
tained is that the Fathers of the Constitution, or 
any of them, had ever held that a general power 
to create a paper currency was incidental to the 
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Does Mr. Madison any where express any such 
opinion? Has the Senator shown that any of the 
Fathers of the Constitution had ever asserted any 
such proposition? No, sir. Of all the important 
powers conferred by the Constitution upon Con- 
gress, the history of the times will preve that the 
power over commerce was considered the most 
simple and easily understood, and the least liable to 
roisconstruction. 

I shall not read to the Senate the passage from 
Mr. Madison’s Message of December, 1816, which 
has just been read by the gentleman. The cir- 
cumstances under which it was written, as well as 
the language employed, will clearly point to tts 
meaning. Specie payments had been suspended 
throughout the country; and our currency then, 
as now, was composed of inconvertible bank 
paper. Mr. Madison had waived his constitational 
objections to a Bank of the United States, and in 
April, 1816, had approved the act to charter that 
institution. Besides, Congress had, in the same 
month, adopted a resolution to compel the pay- 
ment of the public dues in specie, or in the notes 
of specie-payiog banks. Mr. Madison is evidently 
speaking in reference to these two measures in 
this extract from his Message. It is true, he asserts 
that the Constitution has entrusted Coafgress ex- 
clusively with the power of creating and regulat- 
ing a currency of equal value, credi', and use, 
wherever it may circulate; but does he not here 
evidently refer to the power “ to coin money, and 
regulate the value tkereof?” Is there any other 
clause of the Constitution to which he eould refer ? 
He calculated much on the power of the Bank of 
the United States “as an important auxiliary” in 
restoring this constitutional curreney, and banish- 
ing irredeemable paper; but does he any where 
suggest, or even intimate, that Congress possesses 
the general power to ercate a paper currency for 
the country, as a means of regulating ecommerce ? 
This is the point which the Senator must prove, or 
that part of his argument which rests upon autho- 
rity must fall to the ground. No, sir, the Senator 
himself is the first individual, since the adoption 
of the Constitution, who has asserted this proposi- 
tion. It is original with himself. He has pro- 
duced no authority to prove that any of the Fathers 
of the Constitution ever held such doctrine. 

The Senator coniends that a power to regulate 
commerce, by implication, confers the power to 
create a paper circulating medium by which com- 
merce can be conducted. Now, if I were even to 
admit this inference, contrary, in my opinion, both 
to the letter and spirit of the Const:tution, still the 
genUeman would be far from establishing his pro- 
position. And why? Because, when the Constitu- 
lion confers an express power, and provides, in 
express terms, the means by which it shall be ex- 
ercised, it would be a violation of every sound 
rule of construction to callin the aid of implica- 
tion to create another and a different means of ac- 
complishing the same end. Now, the Constita- 
im has provided gold and silver coin, and no 
Giner currency, as the medium by which com- 
merce is to be conducted; how, then, can the gen- 
tleman create a paper currency by implication? 
Congress have established minis to coin hard 
money in execution of this power; how, then, can 
he establish paper mints to manufacture paper 
money for the very same purpose? To use a law 
maxim, the expression of the one is the exclusion 
of the other. If the framers of the Constitution 
had intended to confer such a power, they would 
have added to the power “to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof,” that of issuing paper 
money. Now, sir,canany person, at al! acquaint- 
ed with the history of those times, believe that 
such a proposition would have received a single 
vote in the Convention. 

Is there a word in the English language which 
has a more precise signification than the word “‘re- 
gulate?” Does it not necessarily imply the pre- 
vious existence of something to be regulated? In 
this sense it has been used by the framers of the 
Constitution themselves, in conferring the coining 
power. They first give the power “to coin mo- 
ney,”’ and after money has thus been created, ther 
they add the power to “regulate” its value. They 
thus clearly mark the distiaction between the two 


words. In respect to commerce, it had existed in 
this country from its first settlement. From the 
mode in which it was regulated by thirteen inde- 
pendent sovereignties, it became obsolutely neces- 
sary, in order to produce uniformity and to prevent 
perpetual collisions, that this power of regulation 
should be transferred from the States to Congress. 
The subject matter on which this power was to ope- 
rate, was the commerce then in exisience, and all 
which might be caljed into existence in after times 
by the energy and enterprise of our citizens. A 
mere power to reguiate, not to create, was there- 
fore given. If the Senator’s argument be well 
fuunded, then, by a much less strained construc- 
tion, Congress possesses the power to create or 
build ships—to embark in the carrying trade—to 
construct roads and canals throughout the diferent 
States, without or against their consent—and to as- 
sume jurisdiction over these improvements. ‘This 
clause, in the hands of the gentleman, would indeed 
become a prolific source of federal power. No, 
sir, we possess no such power to create paper mo- 
ney. If ve do, the jealousy of those who framed 
the Constitution was vain, and the powers which 
you may confer on this Government, by implica- 
tion, vastly transcend those which have been ex- 
pressly granted. The Constitution may be made 
io assume any form and any feature at pleasure. 
It contains no guarantee for liberty, none for the 
reserved rights of the States. 

What, sir, is its obvious meaning when con- 
strued by common sense? Would a plain man, of 
sound understanding, ever imagine that an unli- 
mited power to create paper money could be in- 
ferred from the power to regulate commerce? Can 
any two things be more remote from each other 
than these two subjects? It requiresa chain of 
metaphysical reasoning even to make them seem 
to approach each other. And yet they are made 
cause and effect, according to the Seaator’s argu- 
ment. 

I am sorry, sir, that upon this subject the gent'e- 
man has not shown his entire hand. He has cut 
himself loose from the Bank of the United States, 
and all bank paper. This we know; but we are 
left in ignorance as to what kind of paper money 
he desires to treate. 

[‘‘Give me the power,” (said Mr. Webster,) “and 
I will then tel! the gentleman.”’] 

Mr. B. I desire to know, in advance, how the 
Senator would execute this power. He has kept 
his plan entirely in the dark. The Delphic oracle 
never was more inysierious. Who, sir, or what is 
to issue this paper money? It is not a Bank of 
the United States—nor is his paper medium to be 
bank notes. J wish to know whatkind of a paper 
mint he intends to establish, and what will be the 
nature of its issues. Then, and not till then, can 
the question be fairly discussed, and the issue, 
which he so much desires, be made before the peo- 
ple of the country. They demand something tan- 
gible. They donot deal in abstractions. They 
must be able to judge in advance as to how the 
system will probably operate, before they give it 
their approbation. If the Senator ever expec’s to 
be elevated, by popular suffrage, to a higher station 
than the one he now occupies, he must no longer 
clothe himself in mystery, but make known his 
plan in detail. A general assertion of the power, 
without any statement of the particular mode in 
which it is to be exercised, will never satisfy the 
people of this country. I confess, for one, I should 
be glad if he would be more explicit en the sub- 
ject, and inform us what kind of paper he intends 
to issue. 

After all, the manner in which the Senator has 
attempted to sustain himself, in deducing the power 
to create paper money from that to regulate com- 
merce, considering his great abilities, has been of 
such an unsatisfactory character, at least to my 
mind, as to confirm rather than to shake my former 
convictions. 
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SPEECH OF MR. C. H. WILLIAMS, 


Or TENNESSEE, 
In the House of Representatives, September 25, 1837— 
» On the bill to postpone the fourth instalment of 
deposite with the States. 


Mr. C. H. WILLIAMS, of ‘Tennessee, ad. 
dressed the house as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: [t was not my intention to have 
addressed this house, until, in my opinion, the time 
had arrived for the political friends with whom ; 
is my pleasure and my pride to act, to make an ¢. 
fort upon the political board to bring into successfyj 
operation the policy that I believe would restor. 
this couniry to its wonted prosperity. Still, sir 
owingtothe manner in which this discussion ha, 
been conducted, I cannot forbear indulging in a few 
reinarks. I beg permission to premise, with dye 
respect and deference to the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Garland,) who has just takep 
his seat, that the political war that is now waging 
between the two divisions of the administratio, 
party, is the first I ever witnessed with perfect jp. 
difference of feeling; for Ido most honestly and 
sincerely believe, that the only difference betwee, 
the political questions that havefgiven rise to the 
war, is this: one of them, the State bank system, 
has been fairly tested as the fiscal agent of the Goy. 
ernment, and hon most signally failed, and brough 
overwhelming distresses in its train; and that the 
modern sub-Treasury scheme has only to be tested, 
to produce the same result, and, in all human pro- 
bability, add to the misery of pecuniary distress, 
the loss of liberty. I believe, with the honorable 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Cambreleng.) 
that the time will come, and that speedily, when 
this nation will have to decide between a United 
States Bank, and your modern sub-Treasury 
scheme. I, for one,stand ready to act my par; 
and I would hail with delight the introduction of 
any measure “calculated to test at once, whether 
this house intends to circumscribe its action within 
the narrow limits of taking care of the Govem. 
ment alone,or whether, in the arrangement and 
management of the moneyed concerns of this vast 
and growing republic, a due regard will not be had 
to the domestic exchanges of the country. Can i 
be possible, Mr. Chairman, that any attempt on the 
part of Congress, indirectly to assist the exchanges 
necessary to the successful operations of commerce 
and trade, would be a departure from the spirit and 
genius of democracy, as indicated by the President 
in his message? If so, sir, I trust the wisdom of 
Congress will save the country from the blighting 
effecis of democracy. The President of the Uni- 
ted States has convened the American Representa- 
tives; and, owing to the distress that pervaded this 
nation, from one extreme to the other, strong and 
confident hopes were entertained, that measures 
calculated to relieve the country from the difficnl- 
ties that must ever, in the nature of things, flow 
from a confinsl local circulating medium, would 
be presented by the President to the consideration 
of Congress. But far otherwise is the case. We 
are told that Congress has as much right to passa 
law to assist the transportation of merchandise, 
as to pass a law affecting exchanges; and that 
we can only take care of the Government. lt 
is with regret, sir, I have witnessed that, in obe- 
dience to the President’s suggestions, the grand 
scheme of relief hus made its appearance in the 
shape of bills from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, whicl, when summed up, amounts to nothing 
more nor less than an eflort to revive the depressed 
state of the finances of the Government; and gives 
completely the go-by to the suffering condition ot 
the country. Hence we have a right to infer, that 
the lecture on economy, given by the President in 
his message to the American Congress, is amply 
sufficient, in his estimation, to save the sinking tor- 
tunes of the people. How just will be the indigna- 
tion of the country, when it is recollected that the 
self-same Government that now contents itself with 
a lecture on improvident and unnecessary expenses, 
is the identical party and Government who, buta 
few months ago, cheered and sustained the people 
in their onward course of speculation and extrava- 
gance, and hailed the seeming prosperity of the 
times with rapturous delight; and proudly pointed 
to this delusive appearance of prosperity, as co- 
clusive evidence of their superior skill in managing 
the vessel of State. And its friends, from Maine 
to Louisiana, continued to shout the praises of the 
glorious experiment, up to the very moment when, 
as unexpected (to them) as a clap of thunder in @ 
clear sky, the bubble burst, and scattered ruin and 
calamity around. Now, sir—as if the world was 
fond of experiments—it is now proposed to rash 
from one extreme to the other; from the wildest and 
most profligate paper currency, down—down to the 
metallic standard. And all for what? Simply 
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pecause the political jugglers who have ruined the 
grrency of the nation, love office more than they 
jove their country! And the partisan presses of 
the day, With an impudence unsurpassed in any 
are endeavoring to impose upon the intelli- 
of the community, by placing the whole ca- 
astrophe to the account ag over-trading ; as if there 
as not Sagacity enough M the country to investi- 
the subject, and charge the over-trading to its 
ie causes. Itis true, sir, that the world was not 
onlymad, but it isa notorious fact thatthe first symp- 
wms of overaction and insanity made their appear- 
ance simultaneously with the removal of the public 
deposites ; and perfect derangement followed Mr. 
secretary Woodbury’s circular letter addressed to 
ihe pet banks, requesting and desiring them to dis- 
count freely on the public revenue. [t is now uni- 
yesally believed in the west that all this everac- 
ijn, insanity, and derangement, is chargeable to 
the great experiment; for, sir, about the time your 
ie President referred in his message tothe immgnse 
alesof the western lands as an evidence of the pros- 
perity and happiness which had flowed from his ad- 
minisiration, it did indeed seem as if day had 
dawned never to close. Hencethe cup of misfor- 
tyne is doubly bitter. 

[am not one of those who believe that the people 
ought to be encouraged to look to either the Gene- 
ral or State Governments, in the hour of pecuniary 
distress, to pay their debts for them; but, sir, I do 
contend that itis a high moral duty, and a delegated 
power that belongs to Congress, to provide some cir- 
culating medium that would enable the officers of 
your Government to manage the finances of the 
sation without loss or injury to the Government ; 
aud that can only be done the past history of 
your country abundantly pees) by giving to the 
people acurrency uniformly good—a currency that 
will pass co-extensively with the Government under 
which we live. This is the relief tha. the country 
expected ; this is the relief that the country wants. 
And call you this an unconstitutional measure? It 
sasmuch the duty of Congress to benefit the mer- 
cantile interest of the country in that incidental way 
a it isto give incidental protection to any other 
branch of industry. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an unfortunate omen for the 
liberties of the country that efforts have been made 
create a prejudice and array one class of the com- 
munity against another. The interest of the far- 
mer and that of the merchant are intimately con- 
nected, and no sophistry can separate them ; and all 
atempts of the kind, no matter from what source 
hey may come, will recoil,sooner or later, with in 
dignation and overwhelming contempt upon the au- 
thors of them. 

Mr. Chairman, much reliance seems tu be placed, 
by several of the honorable genulemen who have 
addressed the committee, upon the argument that 
las been adduced—that Congress has no power to 
lay taxes in order to raise money to give to, or to 
deposite with, the States. That isan attempt to put 
his question upon a false issue. No such doctrine 
has been contended for by any member upon the 
foor of Congress. But, sir, when your General 
Government had collected, by an odious tax, from 
he pockets of her citizens, thirty-seven millions of 
dollars, over and above the wants of the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the wildest and most extrava- 
gant appropriations ; because Congress, in order to 
sop an unholy struggle that was here waged for 
the spoils, ordered the surplus revenue to be depos- 
ted with the States, does that authorize the infer- 
ence, that, when the law passed which gave the 
means that enabled the Government to make the 
deposite, the object with Congress was distribution 
among the States? By no means. Then, sir, the 
argument is wholly inapplicable tothe subject under 
consideration ; for suppose you, at this moment, had 
in your Treasury thirty millions of doliarscollected 


by the Government, in anticipation of a war, by a* 


pecial direct tax levied with that view, and itsohap- 
pens that you have no war, and you have no use for 
the money, it is impossible for you to return to each 
man his penny, or shilling, as the case may be; but 
ty giving it to the States, the Legislatures, respect- 
ely, could so dispose of the money thus returned, 
lat it would be the same in pinciple as if you had 
returned it to the pockets of those fram whom you 
lad mistakenly and unnecessarily drawn it. Then, 
‘if, is it possible that any gentleman can believe, for 
one moment, that such a course would violate the 
Constitution, prostrate State rights, and corrupt the 
people? If so, sir, it would seem to me that but a 
poor estimate is placed on the virtue and intelli- 










gence of the people—that a simple return of their 
own property, which you had improperly exacted, 
would corrupt them. I did hope, sir, that the old 
argument of corrupting the people would not have 
been revived in the discussion of this question. It 
would be just as much a violation of an agreement 
to withhold the fourth instalment, under the law of 
June, 1836, as if it had been a direct and pe sitive 
gifttothe States; the principle isthe same. Thanks 
to my political friends who have preceded me in 
this debate, Iam relieved from the trouble of dis- 
cussing this part of the subject. 

The mode of reasoning, Mr. Chairman, which 
has satisfied me that the bill under consideration 
ought not to pass, is somethrng like this ; cannot the 
future expenses of the Government be so curtailed 
as to enable it, in addition to its othernecessary dis- 
bursements, to fulfil its obligation or liability topay 
over the fourth instalment to the Siates, and thus 
meet the just expectations of the latter; and, in the 
end, the liability so created be discharged without 
any additional taxation; as, for instance, by issuing 
Treasury notes, or by a loan; no matter which, in 
this view of the subject? 

That thiscan be done, nogentleman willtake upon 
himself to deny, unless it is contemplated to keep the 
expenses of the Government up to the high-water 
mark of thirty odd millions per year. I appeal to 
this committee to know if it would not be far better 
for the country to draw upon the anticipated future 
income of the Government, than to disappoint the 
States, who have (or at least a portion of them) used 
the promised depesite in advance? For inyself, I 
do not believe the condition of the Treasury, al- 
though it isat present ina pitiable situation, requires, 
at the hands of Congress, an abandonment of the 
deposite law. If Congress will relinquish their 
wild and extravagant inode of appropriations, and 
goto work honestly and earnestly to retrench, instead 
of annually enlarging the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, there will be no necessity for disappoint- 
ing the States. May I not confidently appeal to that 
portion of the members of this house, who, when 
the expenses of the Government were only thirteen 
millions, cried aloud and spared not for retrench- 
ment and reform, to assist in the effort, and let a 
searching inquiry be had to ascertain how itis that 
these expenses have increased to such an alarming 
extent; and see if they cannot be lessened without 
detriment to the public good? I would be glad to 
know how it has happened that we are now called 
upon to suspend the operation ofa Jaw for the want 
of means to comply with it, when, during last winter 
it was so confidently believed that there would bea 
surplus in the Treasury on the Ist of January next, 
that a motion was made, and 2 provision attached to 
the fortification bill, that provided for the deposite of 
the contemplated surplus? Andsuch wasthe dread 
o‘ corrupting the people, by scattering money among 
them, that some of the distinguished individuals in 
the other wing of the Capito] were horror struck at 
the idea, and resisted the amendment with such per- 
tinacity, that the whole bill was lost. Surely the 
extravagance and mismanagement of the finances 
must have been great to produce such an unexpected 
result ; and a Presidential lecture on Governmental 
as Well as individual improvidence would have been 
quite appropriate. But not one word of eondemna- 
tion has reached us,nor any recommendation in favor 
of retrenchment, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
distress of the times. What has heeome of the forty 
odd millions that were in your Treasury on the Ist 
day of January last? lam for applying the ind.- 
vidual lecture given by the President, in his message 
to the Government; and I am not disposed to arrest 
the fourth instalment, and thereby assist in p'acing 
the means in the power of the administration to con- 
tinue the same mode of extravagance. Iam aware 
of the argument that is contended for on the other 
side, that ii is folly to create a national debt, inorder 
to obtain money to deposite with the States for safe- 
keeping. Ifthe gentlemen who used the argument 
would only recollect that there isalready a bill upon 
your table for that purpose, their dread of anational 
debt would cease; for come it must, it seems, with 
or without the passage of this bill. 

Itis strange that, only a few months ago, this house 
—nay, thisnation—seemed to be shaken toits centre 
by the contest that was here waged asto what should 
be done with the surplus revenue; now, weareca'led 
upon to create a national debt, and that without any 
one condescending to give (to my mind, at least) 
any satisfactory reason how it hashappened. Isthat, 
too, chargeable tothe account of Governmental over- 
trading} [{ 30, the adventurous politicians should 
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be exposed to the American people. I entreat this 
committee to pause, and calmly take into considera- 
tion the grand scheme of relief as proposed ty the 
organs of the President in this house, and ask theme 
selves what it is we are called upon to do for the re- 
lief of the country? First, we are called u to 
postpone, until doomsday, the fourth instalment, 
under the deposite law of June 23, 1836; secondly, 
togive indulgence on the merchants’ bonds; thirdly, 
to cut loose the Treasury from all banks, and rush 
intothe golden age, and make the pockets of your offi- 
cers your Treasury—which would increase, by the 
President’s own showing, the already enormous ex- 
penses of the Government, sixty thousand dollars 
per year; and, fourthly, (as if conscious that the 
measure proposed would produce universal bank- 
ruptey,) a bankrupt law, as a winding-sheet for the 
deposite banks, is asked for—an apt and appropriate 
yrovision in the catalogue of relief proposed by the 
uxecutive. We have come to a beautiful state of 
things, that your President asks you to dothat which 
would disgrace an individualto do. I will prove the 
assertion. Ifa man, who had heavy dues owing to 
him, would refuse to take any thing but gold and 
silver in payment, under the present embarrassed 
state of things, and use the advantage which the 
occasion gave him to fatten at the expense of his 
neighbors, when he had only ashort time before de- 
clared that the money he was now refusing would 
be good, nay, be better than United States Bank 
paper, no man would hesi:ate to pronounce him an 
unprincipled scoundrel. Sir, is it possible that what 
would disgrace an individual would be right in your 
Government? 

But, sir, to my mind, the measure that rises supe- 
rior in point of importance to all others proposed, is 
the one that contemplates issuing Treasury notes, 
L have felt an anxious wish to vote for the bill, for 
the reason that I am satisfied some active means are 
wanting by the Secretary of the Treasury to cat 'y 
on the wheels of Government; but, sir, when I look 
at the consequences that may possibly flow from a 
precedent of the kind, I cannot vote for it. Lam 
constrained to believe that it is designed altimately 
to convert it intoa Treasury bank. If not, I ask its 
friends why they did not introduce a bill simply to 
borrow money? If nothing else is intended but to 
raise means on the credit of the Government, why 
not call things by their right names? If you issue 
ten millions of Treasury notes this session, bearing 
intesest, it will be the best of currency, so far as 
mere value isconcerned; but have you any security 
that, at the next session, ten millions more will not 
be issued, and so on, until the entire circulation, by 
which exchange is managed will be in Treasury 
bills?) They willbe good, and much sought after. 
If so, is there not great danger that Congress will, 
in the end, attempt to supply the place of a United 
States Baak by large a ag y issues of Treasury, 
notes, and in thai insidious way lead the people cn, 
step by step, until a Treasury bank becomes the or- 
der of the day ? Once get it into full and successfu) 
operation, and the sun of American liberty, in my 
humble opinion, has set forever! Add to the powers 
of your President a Treasury bank, and then com- 
pare his powers with those of the British Queen, and 
you will find (to borrow an expression) your “re- 
publican simplicity” shocked. You will turther 
find that the only difference worthy of notice would 
be this: your President is elected to his stavion, the 
Queen was born to hers. Then, sir, surrounded as 
this administration is with strong suspicions that a 
Treasury bank is one of its desired objects, I, for 
one, will not vote forany measure that can by possi- 
bility be considered evento squint that way ; though 
it is not my intention to detain the committee with 
my objections, in detail, to a Treasury bank §par- 
ticularly after the able and-masterly view taken of 
that subject by the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Thompson.) 

Onseveral occasions, honors ble members have ex- 
pressed their hope that we had met here in the spirit 
of cempromise. Imust confess, circumstanced and 
situated asthe two parties are known tobe,that [donot 
see the force of tle expression compromise. What, 
sit! Do you not know that the opinions of the two 
contending parties are as far apart as the east 18 
from the west? How, then, are they respectively 
to act. but by rearing aloft the banner under whic 
they sail, and gallantly charging the ranks of their 
opponents with the weapons of reason and the past 
experience of their country, and indignantly throw- 
ing down all the weapons of dishonorable warfare, 
such as impugning motives, and accounting for an 
honest difference of opinion on the grounds of cor. 
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ples of liberty. A church is established in a cer- 
tain section of country; the members, by doing 
wrong, disgrace themselves and the cause of reli- 
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nan they have to depend. But, notwithstanding I be- gion; is that any reason, sir, that in alltime tc come that when the exciing scenes which the enna The 
are lieve a compromise is impossible, if any gentleman the people in that section of couniry should abandon of that power had given rise to, had time to coal balan 
baa: will trouble himself so far as to explain what he the plan ofsalvation, and rush headlong to perdition % and reason had again resumed the p!ace of partisay pstalt 
meee means by that term, and if I view it in the light he Again, sir, suppose thts house were now assembled feelings, all would unite in declaring that, when. ue et 
, - does, most gladly will I disentangle myse\f from all for the purpose of forming a constiiution for the ever a President of these United States dared to - Th 
} ) party associations, and march upand sacrifiee NpoOn twenty six States: with what indigna ion and con- sume the bold. high-handed, and anti republicay x 
i a the altar of my country’s good a due proporion of ue mipt would you look down upen any member upon postion, that he understood the interest of his coun. ;mow 
mas my long-cherished opinions; but until this ts done, this floor who should rise and tell you that mankind |} try better than iis assembled representatives, and ‘If 
oe P sir, | feel it to bea duty which Lowe to the distress- was incapable of self-government, and refer you to veloed a measure on the grounds of expedienc ton 
ij ak ed and suffering condition of my fcllow-citizens, the history of Greece, Rome, and the other ancient alone, that it was an assumption of power incom. igl 
nh. boldly to avow my readiness to pursue the course republics,on the ruins of whose liberties despotisms patible with the spirit and genius of our free jing). the yé 
rey that [ believe will not only save the vessel of state, of the darkest hue have been reared, and tell you tutions. But, sir, [ see. was mistaken. ' 
i (which is now buffeted about by the billows of an we musthave aking?) Does not your own histori- S 
a. angry and uncertain ocean,) but save this country eal information satisfy you thata long list of follies, a tae ‘sldietes| can ee eae No 
tae from the tender mercies of a broker’s shop, when- foibles, and damning corruptions, cou'd be adduc- SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD enabl 
‘| ae ever one of your citizens wishes to trave! outof the ed to sustain the pusition! How, !et, ss ask, Or KenrTUCKY. : aggre 
OE, bs limits of his own State. When I recollect that the did your illustrious ancestors act, when they as- 3 a , ¢ bi borro 
hed [ party now in power unhesitatingly declared that the sembled for the purpose of torming our inestimable = eee ne pte wed », 1837_ foor 
A. Ss State banks, with the assistance of the public depos- constitution! Did they look back through the — _ ” _— ae the fourih mstalment of mone 
i be ites, would give to the moneyed operations of your long vista of time for such ignoble puiposes? No, eee eee kK *, : theif’ 
eee Government, and to the exchanges of the country, || sir; but, like patriots and siatesmen, they examined anes We a of Kentucky, addressed ample 
the same facilities, nay, even greater, than the late |} the page of history for a far different purpose—to |} the Committee as follows : faithf 
4 United States Bank did, and contrast their siate- see When and how those ancient republics came to Mr. Chairman, (said _he,) I have listened to the teaisl 
: inenis with the result, I am not, sir, in the least sur- lose their liberties; thereby enabling themselves to || debate with surprise. It seems that the Secretary ad 
: prised thatthe President, in his message, has thought ingrafi, in the instrament they were forming, pro- of the Treasury is unable to make a plain state. ry 
proper to resort to the arguments that were made visions that would enable us to escape the rock on ment, unfolding the present condition of the nation. Th 
use of by the opposition, in order to exhibit the ne- which they split. Can we not, Mr. Chairman, in al finances, or that we are incapable of under. Re 
cessity for his sub-Treasury scheme. Can it be part, imitate therr illustrious example, by chartering standing it. In either case there is cause for regret, Treas 
possible, when the ship of state is launched upen a a new bank, with such alterations as experience It is a national calamity that a man should be balan 
new and untried sea, contrary to the advice of the has proved to be necessary, without endangering placed at the head of the Treasury whose confused custo 
no texnerienced seamen, and, when launched, she the liberties of our conntry t Can_it be possible, and inyolved statements leave doubts in regard to ne 
comes tranded, or) om ee ~ a > twithstanding en hat ver ee ye sailing the correctness of his reports. On the other hand, oa 
nt ‘amen =e did the — = ,anaw 10 aave ar wo — stream o time pe - _ ix MP napa if the fault is ours—if the Secretary has been clear am ‘ 
not the moral courage to acknowledge their error j| enjoying as much freedom as is consistent with the Sieteietlontlon anil: detain eel widen ’ to “di 
ind to return, ean expect 'o be supported in their formation of a good government, that a bank which ot it _ ae eee fi ee Cae mand 
ward course of mischief by simply making ap able wonld enable your countrymen to pass and repass prehenc¢ the a ts, itisa serious raisfortune that the 4 sun 
their ies error? Who, sir, that does not fron Maine to Loutsiana, without loss or injury to people arse poorly represented. a es ue are 1 
veranearenment of the President their purse, ¥ ould, by corrupting the people, pros- I will not enter into a critical examination of the « dra 
hanks as surable fisgal agents ? trate their eapability tor seli government? If so, Secretary’s language, nor stop to censure and abuse ort 
ly for the country, tleoimes too late sir, liberty is buta dream that dwells in the disordcr- him for statements admitted to be erroneous. It jx . 1 
just view of the rotten-borough sys- ed imagination of man while in the arms of sleep; my purpose to collect from the documentary mass, bet ' 
n be taken up by the ruling party three years and | would advise my countrymen, when the and present to the commiitee, those facts which font 
, how many bundred of our fellow-citzens would fourth of July again returns, and a dreaimermounts |} cannot be denied. My object shall be to exhibit ee ‘ 
have been saved from ruin, in all human proba- the rostrum, and proudly contrasts our Government the actual condition of the Treasury, to ascertain on 
bility 7 with those of the surrounding nations of the earth, its liabilities, and then its means of discharging them. - 
W sea, Mr. Chairman, 1 suffer myself to take a and boasts of the capability of man for self-govern- |] In so doing I must necessarily take as true the en 
calm survey of my country’s political history, the ment, to take him down and thrash him, for incul- |] statements of the Secretary, where they are not in- 7 
fact that strikes me with the most force is this; that cating the principles of his distempered imagina- || eynsistent with each other. cone 
iy since the organization of your Government, we have tion. Tam one of those, Mr. Chairman, that hug The Secretary’s Report, dated there 
a been but eight years without a national bank; and to my bosom, with fond delight, the belief, that the 14th inst. (Doc. 17 ) states mone 
et five years of that time, from I8I1 to 1816, millions |} man is capable of continuing the onward march of at tien indiana ; oe collec 
Hy . of dollars were lost to individuals and to the Gov- improvement, by lopping off all well-founded ob- collinagsy ough ae sum 
net ernment, for the want of some lever power to cir- |] jeetions, and ingrafiing such new provisions asthe |] UOPS, on the 3st December, Ad 
if cumscribe and hold in due bounds the issnes of your lights of experience prove to be necessary ; inelud- 1836, amounted to ree = est e 
er. State banks; and the difficulties and distress, since ing, in the range of improvement, constitution, laws, That the appropriations made balar 
; iy a the late United States Bank has been put down, are and corporations. Then, sir, although I accept, as for the present. year, exclusive 
at too fresh within the recollection of every body to one of the opposition, in the name of my suffering of the Post Office Department, (the i 
f require atmy hands any comment. Now, sir, con- country, under disadvantageous circuinstances, the expenses of which establishment Be 
trast these circumstances with the fact that, during wager of battle which the gentleman from New aredefrayed by iis own revenue,) grat} 
the thirty-eight or forty years that the United States York (Mr. Cambreleng) vauntingly threw down a amount to > “4 a“ a , t 
Bank was the fiseal agent of the Government, not few days ago, yet, sir, in imitation of an illustrious And that the specific and in- vith 
one dollar was lost to the nation. Is it notdue tothe example set me. J take lhe responsibiliiv, and join definite appropriations, made by ‘. 
public that the reasons of the modern democrats for |] issue prospectively with the honorable gentleman; |] former acts of Congress, amount 
having left the old, safe, and well tricd mode of || and allow me, sir, in the name «f my immediate ed to - . & < i Cc 
keeping the public money should be made known 2? constituents, to nail my colors to a United States : meal 
What, Mr. Chairman, are the arguments resorted Bank, and, sink or swim through good or through in then siemens maine te Ti 
to, in order to induce the people to continue in the |} evil report, they shail continue to floatin the breeze Gicrenn t fk leet anand of th 
course that has produced such unfortunate results ? |} —nailed there—from the unalterable conviction oer ee with 
Nothing more nor less than these; that an institu- that a well-guarded United States Bank can alone “o ts of appropriation, are no all cata of tk 
tion of the kind is dangerous to the principles of || rescue my country from the difficulties with which || Mere than - 2 = = $48,152,370 5) Be 
liberty ; and that the Jate United States Bank in her she is surrounded. And, although the tide of bat- 1 here can be no mistake in over 
i, struggle for arecharter, carried the war into Africa. tle is now raging two toone against us, yet, sir, the this estimate of our liabilities. ain0 
ee I arn speaking of those gentlemen who oppose it on notes of victory which have reached us from the We are new to see how they these 
BE. the ground of expediency alone. Admit, for argu- east and the west speak trumphet-tongued, that have been and car be met and vide 
pee ment’ssake, (which I, as theundeviatmg friend of a ere long the barner under which the opposition discharged. the 
ie ‘ United States Bank, most freely do,) that the direc- "| sail will be borne in trimmph through this house ; In the first place the Secreta y- will 
I é tors often erred ; what does itam unt to? Simply and the country, in the langnage of another, will || gells us that he had actually paid, aay 
iB a this, that all human institutions are liab!e to err. stand redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, || prior and up to the 11h of Sep- lt 
ee) Then, sir, when I see gentlemen opposing a na- |} through the irresistible influence of the ballot-box, tember, - a “ 2 - 
ee tioua! bank, and taking shelter under the misdeeds |} trom all futare tinkering with the currency. erin 
a of the late United States Bank, I feel as if the pros- Mr. Chairman, 1 considered it my duty to my Deduct the } 2yments. and there part 
i perity and happiness of my country 1s jeoparded by constituents to say thus much. 7 The clear and will remain = dnleies ‘ot i $24,075,339 37 a 
§ a false issue. Thesame mo?e of reasoning would unequivocal avowal in favor of a United States In the next place the Secretary inde 
exhibit, as plain as sunbeams in mid-day, the ne- Bank has been drawn from me in consequence of tells us tt in May k : he § 
: cessity of abandoning the plan of salvation, and all the manner in which this debate has been conduct- . us that, im May tast, he and 
republican forms of Government—two of the dear- || cd; and not that I believe this is the proper period determined that of cxarens ep hav 
esi and most inestimable privileges that belong to || for the friends of such an institution to endeavor to || Propriations there “could and sue] 
man. I will illustrate my assertion. The bank is ||} charter a bank; on the contrary, I concur with would be postponed until next tilit 
opposed because it interfered inelections, and endea- || them, that now is not the time. yearabout” - - - 15,000,000 (0 HM .. 
vored to sustain itself by overturning the then exist- I desire, sir, before taking my seat, to compliment —————_—_— and 
1b Sadministration; hence all insututions of the kind the honorable gentleman from New Hampshire for Deduct the amount which the amc 
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you leave the charge against 

ihe Treasury for the remaining 
part of the present year only $9,075,339 37 
The true question is, can we meet and pay this 
halance without depriving the States of the fourth 
instalment of the surplus revenue, to which they 
are entitled under the deposite act of June, 1836 ? 
The fourth instalment, required 
o be paid on the Ist of October, 
mounts to - - - - 
if to this be added the above 
yjlance for the remaining part of 
eye? . * a ’ : 


$9,367,214 98 


9,075,339 37 


The aggregate will be - - $18,442,554 35 

Now, if itcan be shown that our resources will 
enable us to meet the demand thus stated in the 
agzregate, without contracting a national debt, or 
horrowing money, surely not a member on this 
goor will raise his voice to deprive the States of the 
money, Which, in 1836, we solemnly set apart for 
heir use. I will prove, sir, that our means are 
ample, and that it only requires an honest and 
fiihfal application of- them, under suitable acts of 
leislation, to relieve the Treasury from all embar- 
rassment, and to preserve inviolate our engagements 
with the States. . 

The Secretary says, that “by a report of the 
Treasurer of the 30th ultimo, it appears that the 
halance in the Treasury, including what was in the 
custody of banks, the Mint, and collecting officers, 
was then $14,596,311.” He moreover states, that 
cf this sum “only $8,928,072 was subject to im- 
mediate draft,” thus leaving $5,668,239 not subject 
to “draft,” or not applicable to the immediate de- 
mands upon the Treasufy. Why it is that so large 
asum could not then be used is not explained ; nor 
ue we told when, if ever, it will be subject to 
“draft.” We are informed by the Secretary's re- 
port, dated the 14th inst., that the payments, up to 
the 11th of the month, amounted to $24,075,339 37; 
hut we are not informed how much, if any, the 
inoney in the Treasury, on the 30th of August, was 
jiminished to make the payments up to the 11th of 
September. If the receipts during these eleven days 
equalled the expenditnre, the amount in the 
Treasury remained the same at the latter date. But 
concede that the receipts fell short half a million, 
there would still remain in the ‘Treasury, including 
money in banks, in the Mint, and in the hands of 
wllecting officers, on the 11th of September, the 
sum of « : - - - $14,096,311 00 

Add to this the Secretary’s low- 
est estimate of receipts for the 
balance of the year, - - 


4,500,000 00 








And we have a total of - 
But to this must be added the 
first instalment due from the Bank 
of the United States, amounting, 
with interest, to - - - 


“918,596,311 00 


2,175,314 00 
Constituting an aggregate of 
neans amounting to + - - $20,771,625 00 
Thus, sir, we have and wil! have, before the end 
ofthe year, more than twenty millions of dollars, 
with which to pay eighteen. In. the foregoing view 
of the subject, after satisfying all the demands of 
the year, we shall have a balance to facilitate the 
operations of the Mint, and to meet contingencies, 
agounting to $2,529,071, asum amply sufficient for 
hese purposes, alihough it has been usual to pro- 
vide a larger. If from this we deduct $741,561, 
the reported amount of the navy pension fund, it 
will leave a surplus of $1,557,510, after discharg- 
ing all claims upon the ‘freasury during the year. 
It may be contended that I have erred in consid- 
ering the $5,668,239, ‘not subject to draft,” as a 
part of the availiable means of the Treasury during 
the vear. If it be an error, it has sprang from the 
indefinite character of the Secretary’s report. Had 
he given the reasons why it was not now available, 
aud shown when it would be, my calculation might 
have been different. But, in the absence of all 
such reasons, and knowing as I do the settled hos- 
ulity of the late and existing Administrations to the 
act of 1836, requiring the deposite with the States, 
and their manifest purpose to render it odious 
among the people, Liake the want of a full explan- 
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ation on the part of the Secretary as a tacit acknowl- | year, amounting, 2 


edgement that he can draw upon ail the money in 
the Treasury in the course ot the year. But, sir, 
let us suppose that he cannot, and that this sum 
ought to be provided by Congress: shal! it come 
out of the fourth instalment going to the Siates? 
Shall we take the whole of that instalment to make 
good this unavailable sam cf $5,668,2397 No, 
sir. How then shall it be supplied?) Mast ve 
borrow the money or issue Treasury notes for it? 
No, sir. I will tell you how to get it. We hold 
$7,000,000 of stock in the late Bank of the United 
States. The institution of that name chartered by 
Pennsylvania agreed to pay us $115 48 for each 
share of that stock, in four equal annual instal- 
ments, with interest, making the principal amount 
to $7,946,356 16 cents upon a final settlement, for 
which we hold four bonds. After deducting the 
first instalment, or bond, there will remain $5,959, 
767 12 cents. Put this stock in market. Your 
Secretary has manifested great anxiety in his re- 
port to become a buyer and seller of stocks. In- 
deed, he gives it as his opinion that “it is impossi- 
ble, with sources of revenue so fluctuating as ours, 
and so dependent on commercial prosperity, that 
any fiscal operations should be long continued with 
ease, Vigor and uniformity, without some such reg- 
ulator as a power lo issue and redeem Treasury 
notes, or to invest and sell the investment of sur- 
pluses.” Now, althongh TI do not concer in one 
word of all this, am willing to see the Secretary 
try his skill in selling our claims upon the bank; 
guarding against sacrifices, by fixing a minimum 
below which he should not sel!. In this way the 
money can be raised as easily as by issuing Trea- 
sury notes, and without creating a dollar of debt 
upon the country. Yor ean supply the deficiency 
of $5,663,239 (if in truth there be such deficiency) 
by selling this stock; and, by so doing, you may 
provide two or three hundred thousand dollars 
more, in aid of the Mint, or to meet contingencies. 

It must be clear to every mind unprejudiced by 
the influences of party, that nothing more is requir- 
ed to meet the demands on the Treasury for the 
residue of the year, than the passage of a law anthor- 
izing the Secretary to sell our claim upon the Penn- 
sylvania Bank of the United States. It has been 
objected that the money standing to the credit of 
the Treasurer in the deposite banks will be unavail- 
ing in making the transfer to the States, so long as 
these banks refuse to pay specie. ‘The objection is 
futile. Kentucky Will receive a drafton her banks 
in discharge of her portion of the fourth instalment. 
All the States will do the ike with their banks re- 
spectively. Those States in whose banks there is 
no money, or not sufficient to pay them, may make 
arrangements wiih the banks ont of their limits, to 
receive interest until they can obtain payment. If 
the money was paid them, they would invest it so 
as to get legal interest, and be content. By aliow- 
ing the banks tu retain it, and pay by instalments, 
with interest, the banks and their debtors would be 
relieved, and the States receive all they could in 
reason require, regarding the general embarrass- 
ments of the times. 

Instead of adopting a course so obvious, what is 
the Administration atiempiting? Only look at the 
proceedings of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
the thermometer which indicates the precise state 
of Executive temperature, and you have the an- 
swer. That committee has reported a bill author- 
izing the issue of Treasury notes to the amount 
of - - - - - - $12,000,000 00 

The bill now before us takes 
from the States a fourth part of 
the money actually on hand on 
the first day of this year, and 
which, in June, 1836, was set 
apart for the use of the States, 


amounting to - - - - 9,367,214 98 





$21,367,214 98 

We are thus seriously asked to increase ths 
means of the Treasury more than twenty-one mil- 
lions, and for what purpose? If you refuse to pay 
the Siates, the entire charge on the Treasury for the 
balance of the year is $9,075,339 37 only, and 
to meet it you have all the money now oa hand, 
and all that will be collected before the end of the 
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2s has been already shown, to 
more than twenty millions of dollars. 

_ Emay be told that the object of the Administra- 
lon 1s to provide in season for the §15,000.000 of 
appropriations which the Secretary has postponed 
until another year. If that ground is assumed, } 
should itke to know whether these $15,000,000 
could not be postoonéd without detriment to the 
public service until 1839—ay, and forever there- 
after?) We have no report from the Departments 
on the subject, and my friend from Tennessee (Mr. 
Bell) has satisfactorily shown that there ean be a 
great reduction in our expenditures—that we cau 
save the half or the third of the $15,000,000, if no 
more. But suppose the whole mast be met in the 
couse of the ensuing year, it can be done by a 
rigid economy, aided by the collections of revenue 
bonds, upon which we are about to grant indul- 
gence, and the accruing revenues of the ensuing 
year. Yet if itcoult not be, I would preter meet- 
ing the deficiency by issuing Treasury notes, to 
withholding the fourth instalment from the States. 
You have no right to withhold it. You have con- 
iracted that they should have it, and you will vio- 
late faith if you do not let them have it. 

Mr. Cha'rman, when the States acceded to the 
terms prescribed in the deposite act of 1836, a clear 
contract was formed between them and the General 
Government—just such a contract as would eniitie 
an individual to damages in similar circumstances, 3! 
the contract was uot performed. Suppose you had 
a surplus quantity of work-horses, and you were 
to propose to me to keAp them for you, that I might 
have the u-eof them as long as [ retained them— 
that I shou'd insure their lives, and return them in 
good order when called for—and that yeu would 
deliver tome a certain number at four several 
times, a Week or a month apart; provided, howey°y, 
that you should not reclaim more than 
in amy one month without thirty days’ previous 
notice. Suppose I assent to all this, and co on aud 
erect stables, purchase provender, and enplos 
hands to take care of the horses, and to work them 
50 as to remuneraie me for all my trouble and ex- 
pense. Suppose von detiver me the three first 
portions at the 's stipulated; bat a few days 
before the last aic to be deliver d. von say 
that I shall not bave th») —tha' vo: find you bh 
use for them yours If. May I not answer, ‘Ll want 
them likewise; Ll have made my arrangeme't's, look- 
ing to the fulfilment of your promises. { 


one horse 


Ihave agreed 
that my neighbors’ children shall go to school ove: 
the mud upon the backs of a part of the horses, and 
I need the rest to help me about improvements in 
progress on my farm. I have been at expense ani! 
trouble in preparing to take care of them. I have 
assumed risk by insuring their lives; and now, sii 
if you don’t comply on your part, I will sue fox 
damages.” There never was a plainer case of con- 
tract between individuals than the one supposed ; 
and yet, sir, it is precisely the case between this 
Government and the States. So far as legal and 
mora! principles are concerned, there is no distine- 
tion between the cases. There is but one difference : 
individualscould appeal to the judiciary for redress ; 
this Government is amenable to no such tribunal. 
But, sir, the perpetrator of wrong, who violates 
principle because he knows that he can do it with 
impunity, more deserves the scorn of mankind 
than if the dungeon or the gibbet were the penalty. 
I bee the members of this house not to flatter them- 
selves that they are irresponsible for voting to vio- 
late the faith and contract of the nation. There is 
a political tribunal before which they must account. 
They may hear the verdict of an incensed people 
proc'aimed in a voice of thunder, “ Depart from 
our service, ye workers of iniquity.” You had bet- 
ter not be the first to violate the contract, lest the 
States imitate your example, to punish you. 

The member from Ohio (Mr. Hamer) supposed 
that no one would claim the money for the Stave 
upor the ground that it belonged to them as @ mat- 
ter of right. I. for one, claim it in behalf- of the 
States on that ground. I do not mean that they 
have a legal title, but they have a claim in equity, 
(which, were it a case between individuals, conld 
and would be enforced by the Chancellur,) to al! 
the money arising from the sales of public lands 
ceded to che General Government by the States. | 
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will not go into the argument in support of this 
claim now. ‘The subject was fully considered 
during the last Congress. I place the proceeds of 
the sales of lands net ceded by the States upon the 
saine footing as if they had been ceded. I veted 
for the deposite act of 1836, regarding itas a dis- 
tribution of the money arising from the sales of the 
public domain, and I now regard it a duty to re- 
lease all pretences of claim upon the States for its 
re payment. My policy will be to divide ameng 
the States the proceeds of the sales of the public 
land, and then support this Government by a dis- 
criminating tariff, having in view the protection of 
domestic industry, and limiting the revenue to the 
enconomical wants of the Government. I look 
upon a national system of internal improvement, 
except in its most partial and objectionable form, 
as abandoned. I shall give it up withont regret, 
provided you will furnish the States with the means 
which they are justly entitled to, and thereby enable 
them to carry on their public works. Indeed, sir, 
so far as the destruction of the system diminishes 
Executive patronege, I rejoice in its downfall. 

I have shown the ability of the Treasury to pay 
the States and meet all other liabilities, since the 
Secretary has postponed $15,000,000, but I am not 
willing to stop the discussion here. We have been 
convened by the President at an extraordinary 
period, and one of admitted public and private em- 
barrassment. We are the physicians called on to 
prescribe for the diseases of the times, and to con- 
sider the remedies the President has proposed. We 
must trace the disease to its source, and understand 
its original causes. ‘The President attributes our 
present condition “chiefly to overaction in all the 
departments of business; an overaction deriving, 
perhaps, its first impulses from antecedent causes, 
but stimulated to its destructive consequences by 
excessive issues of bank paper, and by other facili- 
ties for the acquisition and enlargement of credit.” 
The President’s statement is far from being com- 
plete. In the discharge of his constitutional duty, 
he should have explained the “ antecedent causes” 
which gave the ‘first impulses.”” If you, Mr. 
Chairman, were to arrive at a place covered with 
the bodies of dead and dying men, mingled with 
dirks and pistols, rifles and muskets, your first 
anxious inquiry would be into the causes of the de- 
struction before you. You would hardly be con- 
tent, if some one should gravely tell you that it was 
to be attributed chiefly to overaction in all the de- 
pariments of buck-shot and leaden bullets, stimnulat- 
e? by excessive explosions of gunpowder, and to a 
few stabbing facilities, very destructive to human 
life. Such a statement, however true, would be 
altogether unsatisfactory. You would desire to 
know the subject of quarrel—how it began, and 
who were the aggressors—in every stage of the 
controversy, down to the final and bloody issne. 
Without such knowledge you could never arrest 
the guilty and bring them to punishment. 

That “excessive issues of bank paper,” and 
other “ facilities of acquiring and enlarging credit,” 
were the immediate causes which produced ‘“ over- 
action in all the departments of business,” cannot, 
I think, be doubted by any one. But what caused 
the “ excessive issues of bank paper?’? Who cre- 
ated those “other facilities” which produced the 
mischief? I will answer. It was the illegal, un- 
warranted assumption of the “ responsibility” by 
President Jackson, of controlling the Secretary of 
the Treasury in matters confided by law exclusively 
to the Secretary's discretion and judgment. It was 
the removal of the deposites, and the veto of the 
recharter of the Bank of the United States, where- 
by that institution was crippled, and ultimately de- 
stroyed. These are the “antecedent causes” 
(about which President Van Buren is silent) that 
produced over-action in trade and business. Do 
you ask me how they operated? 1 will answer. 
When President Jackson withdrew the public mo- 
ney from the Bank of the United States and de- 
posited it with State banks, and when he placed 
his veto upon the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States, it was manifest to the Legislatures 
of the several States, that the Bank of the United 
States could not survive the powerful opposition of 
the Executive. 
Executive designed trying an “ experiment” to give 


It was further manifest that the ’ 
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the nation a “ better currency,” through the instra- 
mentality of State banks, than that furnished by 
the Bank of the United States. It was apprehended 
that the withdrawal of the capital and notes of the 
United S:ates Bank from business and circulation 
would produce a mischievous vacuum, unless filled 
by substituting State banks. It was seen that the 
Executive control of the public money, assumed 
by President Jackson, would enable him to increase 
the profits of those banks which he might be dispos- 
ed to favor. These, and other reasons of a party 
character, put the ball in motion, which created 
State bank afler State bank in its progress, until, 
from 320,in 1830, the number has more than 
doubled. The President contras's the situation of 
the country at two different periods, for the pur- 
pose of showing the great increase of banking capi- 
tal, bank notes, and loans and discounts. He says: 
‘““At the commencement of the year 1834, the 
banking capital of the United States, including that 
of the National Bank then existing, amounted to 
about two hundred millions of dollars; the bank 
notes then in circulation to about ninety-five mil- 
lions; and the loans and discounts of the banks to 
three hundred and twenty-four inillions. Between 
that time and the Ist of January, 1836, being the 
latest period tu which accurate accounts have been 
received, our banking capital was increased to 
more than two hundred and fifty-one millions ; our 
paper circniation to more than one hundred and 
forty millions; and the loans and discounts to 
more than four hundred and fifty-seven millions.” 

Here is evidence of the rapid increase of banks 
and bank paper. The banks invited the people to 
borrow, and the people borrowed greedily. Each 
endeavored ts» use the money lent so as to make a 
profit, and enable him to repay the bank. ‘Those 
productive pursuits which create property were 
abandoned by thousands, who thought they could 
do better and get rich faster as traders and specula- 
tors. Money was plenty, competition among pur- 
chasers contentious, and prices rose. The people, 
encouraged by high prices, fearlessly contracted 
debts, expecting to pay without difficulty. Mer- 
chants sold rapidly, and imported largely. Seem- 
ing prosperity drew us into extravagance, and 
when most involved, we were called on for pay- 
ment. 

The report of our commercial cperations for the 
last fiscal year shows a balance of trade against us 
of sixty-one millions of dollars. The paper of cur 
local banks had no credit abroad, and would not 
be received in payment. Specie was demanded; 
the banks were called on, and foreseeing the inev- 
itable result, they suspended specie payments, leay- 
ing us with a depreciated paper currency from one 
end of the republic to the other. I have stated, in 
a few words, the race we have run. The fact that 
we are assembled here, proves its miserable termi- 
nation. Its “first impulses,” its remote ,*‘ antece- 
dent causes,” are to be found in Executive experi- 
ments upon the currency ; in illegal and arbitrary 
measures by which the deposites were removed, 
and in the existence and exercise of the veto power, 
which, as now established by the Constitution, 
makes your President practically a monarch. As 
the Constitution now stands, it requires two-thirds 
of each house to pass a bill in opposition to the 
Executive veto. If a majority only had been ne- 
cessary, the bill rechartering the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States would have been passed, notwithstanding 
the opposition of President Jackson. No one now 
doubts the salutary influence that the recharter of 
that bank would have exercised in preventing the 
enormous increase of State banks, and the “ exces- 
sive issues of bank paper.” But the veto power 
triumphed over the interests of the country; and it 
will, sir, in all time to come, place the President 
above the sepresentatives of the people, and make 
him the master over all, unless the Constitution can 
be amended in the manner proposed by me during 
the last Congress. 

[Here the cnair interposed, and told Mr. U. 
he was taking too wide a range; that constitutional 
questions could have no bearing on the bill before 
the committee. Many voices cried “go on, goon,” 
and Mr. U. proceeded.) 

I deem it essential, sir, to trace the stream to its 
source ; I have done so, and the great efficient rem- 
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edy for existing evils, and for those which 
visit this nation in consequence of the arbitrary a.’ 
of the Executive, in all time to come, is an dna 
ment of the Constitution, by which the Presiden 
shall be controlled by a majority of the Represenis. 
tives of the people. But for the veto power, | 
should entertain strong hopes that the present ¢, 
gress would restore the currency and the publ 
prosperity. As itis, I have no hope, during th 
existence of the present Administration. . 

Permit me in a few words to call the attentiy 
of my eastern brethren to the condition of the ity. 
rior western States. We, who live in the Valley of 
the Ohio, do not supply ourselves with merchandise 
at the places where we sell our agricultural prodyo. 
tions. Our horses, mules, hogs, tobacco, hem 
&c. &c. are talren to a market hundreds of mil 
to the south and southwest of us. Our dr 2004s 
are purchased in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York, hundreds of miles to the east and north. 
east of us. Now, sir, it is indispensable to our 
prosperity as a pevple, that we should be paid fo, 
our produce sold at the south and southwest, jn 
that kind of currency which’ will enable us to pay 
for the goods we consume, without sustaining a loss 
upon it. We once had that currency in the notes of 
the Bank of the United States. But how is it now) 
One of our traders sells a drove of horses or mules 
in Mississippi or Louisiana; he must receive the 
State bank paper, or he cannot sell ; and, when he 
gets it, has to undergo almost as much trouble jp 
exchange it for something that will pass at home 
and pay the farmers for their mules and horses, as 
he had in selling the property. And when our fay. 
mers receive State bank notes, especially notes on 
distant State banks, and come to settle with their 
merchants, the farmers must submit to a discon: 
or loss, because these notes are not at par at the 
p'aces where the gocds were first purchased. Thus 
a system of shaving and brokerage is introduced, 
alike vexatious and injurious to the people. The 
regular operations of business and exchange are 
deranged, and distrust and cenfusion are the orders 
of the day. Formerly we could, fora half or on 
per cent. obtain checks and make remittances, to 
almost every part of the country. Now you ca 
scarcely find any facilities of the kind, and when 
you do, you must pay three or four times as much 
to avail yourself of them. One line of trade ex 
tends from the Gulf of Mexico, through the h 
of the country, to the Atlantic; and nothing can o 
ought to satisfy us but a sound currency, eauall 
good at the centre and both extremes of our com 
mercial operaticas. No administration of the Gen 
eral Government can be popular with us for any 
length of time, which does not furnish such a cur 
rency for the people. You may delude and deceive 
the nation for a while, through the instrumentality 
of a pensioned and a corrupt press: editors and of 
fice holders, under the influence of Executive pat 
ronage, judging uf others by the rules applicable to 
themselves, may continue to pour out their vials of 
wrath and slander upon the purest and best men 0 
the country; they may impute unworthy motives, 
and charge bribery upon them for sustaining ‘he 
former Bank of the United States; but, sir, unles 
I am greatly mistaken, the good sense of the nation 
will ultimately get over the prejudices and alarms 
excited by such base means, and then, and not b 
fore, will the voice of reason and patriotism be lis 
ened to in favor of establishing a national bank. 
When that time arrives, existing evils can and will 
be cured by a national bank, with proper guards in 
its charter to prevent mischief. I do not disguis 
my opinion that such a bank is the only practicable 
remedy ; but it is useless for me to propose it nov. 
It would be a waste of time to discuss the propriety 
of establishing such an institution; or to point out 
the alterations I should propose in the late charter 
of the United States Bank, when I know that the 
President has the power and disposition to defeat 
any measure in regard toa national bank which 
Congress might adopt. 

In looking back upon the tricks and artifices © 
scurvy politicians, by which the people have beet 
deceived, and induced to overturn some of the bes 
and longest-tried measures of their Government, | 
have deeply lamented the infatuation which prevail 
ed. But when I behold a manifest disposition # 
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the pablic mind to review past transactions with 

ealmness, to scrutinize the present, atid to guard 

the fature, I assure myself that there is a redeeming 
ality in our people, and the character of our in- 
ditutions, Which will carry us triumphantly to the 
pright destiny which awaits us. The genuine spirit 
of reform is abroad in the fand. Not the spirit of 
reform which pat down the Administration ef the 
yenerable gentleman frcm Massachusetts to my 
right, (Mr. Apams.) No, sir, that was a spirit 
which induced its possessers, to promise much, and 
donothing. I recollect riow some of the enormous 
utravagancies Which it was said the geiitleman over 
the way tolerated, and which tended to national de- 
druction! He paid for blacking the boots and shoes 
of Indians visiting the Capital! He allowed his 

Secretary of State to write despatches with gold 

! And he himself Walked tpon a “ brass car- 

1,” and permitted members of Congié-s to be 
tempted by the offer of penknives! One member 
went so far, sir, I am informed, as actually to car- 
ry home a certificate, showing that he rejected the 
bribe! No, sir, it is not that microscopic spirit, 
only capable of looking at and magnifying the 
skeleton of a mite which is now sweeping over the 
Jand ; but it is a spirit capacious enough to contem- 
plate things of magnitude ; intelligent enough to 
discriminate between promises and practices; and 
bold enough to do its duty in regard to men and 
measures. 

In contemplating the evils of a depreciated cur- 
rency, [ was anxious for the adoption of some ef- 
fectual and immediate remedy, and desirous that 
the President would propose some scheme of relief 
in which I could cencur. But he has proposed 
nothing for the relief of the people: On the con- 
trary, he has told us that “‘ all communities ate apt 
to look to Government for too much,” and referred 
to the ‘‘ uncommon fruitfulness” of the country, 
and the “ proceeds of ovr great staples,” to liqui- 
date debts at home and abroad, atid to revive com- 
merce and credit. This wailing upon the seasens 
and the crops is rather cold comfort to those who 
must perish before these remedies can operate, un- 
less they can procure other aids. It is like telling 
the poor wretch who is shivering at the door, “ you 
will get over it when warm weather comes,” instead 
of helping him with a blanket. However much 
the message has failed to propose or recommend 
any thing in aid of the people, it has submitted a 
scheme in aid of the office holders, and still further 
to enlarge Executive power, the deleterious conse- 
quences of which I shall briefly expose. 

The plan is to establish sub-Treasuries, and to 
make this a “hard money Government.” ‘The jing- 
ling sounds of ‘‘ hard money,” when we afe over- 
whelmed with shin-plasters; may, and probably will, 
tickle the ears of many people, and some, as in 
former days, will be deluded into the belief that the 
“hard money” age is just before them, and that 
nothing more is necessary to bring on this political 
millennium than to worship at the shrine of* 
President Wan Buren, with increased devotion. 
There is no more hope of a political zealot than 
there is of a religious bigot. Each is without 
the pale of reason. I do not expect to influence 
partisans ; but those who are not biind past all 
cure may be preserved from falling into this new 


it. 

The plan of the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to establish sub-Treasuries, at 
such places as may be deemed proper, and to ap- 
point suitable officers, at which, and by whom, 
the public money shall be kept and disbursed ; 
and to receive nothing in payment of public dues 
bui specie. This plan is to bring about the hard 
money age! - 

We now have about eight hundred State banks. 
They have flooded the country with notes, de- 
preciated and depreciating. Many of these bank 
charters are to continue from twenty to tairty years, 
The States have power to create banks. There is 
nothing to restrict the exercise of this power. As 
new States are admitted into the Union, new State 
banks will come with them; and the new and old 
States may go en and create eight thousand, in- 
stead of eight hundred, banks. Will the sub- 
Treasury scheme prevent the States from making 
more banks, or prevent the banks from issuing 
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more paper? It can do neither, unless, as is con- 
tended, the refusal of the Government to receive 
any thing but specie for its revenue should operate 
as acheck. That check cannot operate, if at all, 
until the banks resume specie payments, and then 
its mode of operation would be, by withdrawing 
the specie from the banks, and depositing it in the 
vaults of the sub-Treasuries, and thus render the 
banks less able to sustain their issues. 

The President tells us that “ it isa mistaken im- 
pression that any large amount of specie is required 
for public payments. Of the seventy or eighty 
millions now estimated to be in the country, ten 
millions would be abundantly sufficient for that 
purpose, provided an accumulation of a large 
amount of revenue, beyond the necessary wants of 
the Government, be hereafter prevented.” Now, 
suppose the President is correct, and thata sum 
not exceeding ten millions is abstracted from the 
banks and the general circulation, and placed in 
the custody ef sub-Treasuries, what effect will the 
withdrawal of that amount in specie have upon the 
banks and the currency furnished by them? I 
perceive that the eighty-nine deposite banks, men- 
tioned in the Secretary’s report of the 5th instant, 
had in their vaults, according to the latest informa- 
tion, specie to the amount of $10,873,722 67, and 
that the public deposites to the credit of the Trea- 
surer of the United States and public officers 
amounted to $17,519,130 04. If these banks were 
paying specie, the first effect of the President’s 
scheme would be to deprive them of every dollar 
of their specie, and place it in the custody of sub- 
Treasuries. The next effect of this second removal 
of the deposttes would be the inability of the banks 
to redeem their outstanding notes, and, of course a 
depreciation in the valuc of the notes would follow ; 
and the third effect, if the directors of those banks 
should desire a speedy redemption of their notes, 
would be, heavy calls and rigid collections from 
their debtors, rfiinous sacrifices of property, and 
much individual suffering. ‘These would be the in- 
evitable consequences of carrying the President’s 
plans into execution, if the banks were now paying 
specie. But they are not; and what will follow, in 
the existing state of things, should Congress adopt 
the President's recommendations? The first con- 
sequence will be to diminish the quantity of specie 
in circulation, by collecting together in the vaults 
of sub-Treasuries whatever sums are paid for pub- 
lic lands and in discharge of revenue bonds. The 
next consequence will +e, owing to its greater scar- 
city, that a higher premium must be paid by the 
people to get specie, or, what is the same thing, 
bank notes will be further depreciated. The effect 
of the whole scheme, if executed, will be to render 
the payment of debts for atime more difiicult, to 
retard the resumption of specie payments by the 
banks, and to increase the sufferings of the debtor 
classes. The people have contracted large debts 
upon the basis of a paper circulating medium. 
The policy of the Administration is to compel the 
payment of these enormous debts in specie, and at 
the same time hoard up the specie in sub-Trea- 
suries, and render it more difficult to procure. Ruin, 
inevitable ruin, to thousands of our citizens must 
result from such a policy. Sir, the whole scheme 
is nothing more than an ill-devised remedy of Pre- 
sident Van Buren to save the officers anil Govern- 
ment, while the people are left to suffer the evils 
brought upon the country by President Jackson. 
The policy and arbitrary proceedings of the latter 
tempted the States and the people to enter upon an 
extravagant system of State banking. We swal- 
lowed the fruit offered by President Jackson, which 
we ought not to have tasted. It was a stimulating 
poison, and ran the nation mad by excitement. 

Mr. Van Buren wou!d cool this effervescence all 
at once, by prescribing a gold and silver currency ! 
Thus we are te jump from one extreme to the 
other. If a laborer is overheated in the harvest 
field, would you cool him off instantly, by thrust- 
ing him into an ice-house, and covering his naked 
body with ice? If a traveller should lose himself, 
and follow new roads until he reaches the brink of 
a precipice, and there shou!d discover the safe 
beaten track, which he ought to have kept, in the 
valley below, would you have him to plunge head- 
long down the steep to regain the track at the 
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nighest point? If a nation has been groping in 
the dark, until the pupils of its eyes are dilated, so 
that twilight is more agreeable than day, will you 
risk producing perpetual blindness, by throwing a 
glare of dazzting lizht suddenly in its face? Sir, 
those sudden transitions are ruin and death. A 
few may have ability to bear them and survive 
them, but the mass are crippled or killed; and 
those who get through unhurt become the masters 
of the crippled herd, whose physical and moral 
energies are prostrated. Sir, your President’s 
schemes will make .the “ rich richer, and the por 
poorer.” There are hundreds who will hail the 
arrival of the hard money age, who have had sense 
enough to foresee the bursting of the bubble, the 
explosion of the Jackson experiment, and who have 
heen preparing for the fat harvest of speculation by 
hoarding up specie. 
But, Mr. Chairman, let us suppose the Presi- 
dent’s sub-Treasunes in complete operation, and 
that good seasons and good crops have enabled the 
people to settle old debts, and that tranquillity and 
prosperity are again prevailing throughout the 
land: I ask you if it be possible to keep up any 
thing like a uniform national currency with ‘he 
paper of State banks? The voice of experience 
and reason both proclaim that it cannot be done. 
How are the people of Kentucky, for instance, tv 
know the names, the number, the creation, and 
character of the hundreds of banks chartered by 
the other States? Hlow are they to know the o!- 
ficers, their signatures, the capital, and duration, 
or chartered life of a thousand banking corpora- 
tions? How is it possible for them to have con- 
fidence in the solvency of institutions that they 
know nothing of, whose debtors and course of busi- 
ness they know not? And how can you make 
them give credit where there is no confidence ? 
Why, sir, a life devoted to the study of banks and 
banking statistics can hardly keep up with the 
multitude of State banks now existing ; and when 
our States extend to the Pacific, it will be utterly 
impossible. How, then, can the mechanics, manu- 
facturers, and farmers of the country, know what 
paper is good, and what good fer nothing? The 
people in one State have no voice or control in 
forming the banks in another State, nor can they, 
through their representatives, inspect the condition 
or control the operations of banks without their 
States. These causes will forever make the paper 
of State banks pass ata discount in «i stant States. 
Yet such is the risk and expense ©’ transporting 
specie from place to place, and the . npossibility of 
carrying it about our persons in laige quantities, 
that the people find it more convenieut even to use 
State bank paper, at a small discount, than to be 
packing specie. Hence it will be found, even in 
the best condition of the State bank sysiem, that 
the specie will find its way to their vaults, and 
their paper take its place in circulation, although 
at a discount. Besides, the stockholders of the 
banks have an interest in collecting the specie in 
the vaults of their banks, so that they may enlarge 
their profits by issuing a greater quantity of paper. 
These causes combined tend to the concentration 
of specie in the vaults of the banks, and the pro- 
duction of a paper circulation of unequal value for 
the people. ‘There is no remedy for the evils these 
causes produce but a national bank, to furnish a 
general paper currency for trade and intercourse 
among all the States, leaving the State banks to 
furnish a local paper currency for their States. I 
think I could! show, beyond all question, that a na- 
tional and State bank are mutual!y beneficial to 
each other, but I will notdo it now. My only ob- 
ject at present is to prove that State banks cannot 
supply a general paper currency, passing at par 
throughout the Union, and I trust I have accom- 
plished it. If they cannot, we are to. be afflicted 
indefinitely with a depreciated paper circulation, 
and shavers and exchange brokers will grow rich 
out of the losses of the people. 

Viewing the subject as I do, it is elear that the 
scheme of the Administration to make this a hard- 
money Government, and to give a gold and silver 
currency to the nation, isa new humbug, thrown 
out in the hope of amusing the people, and prop- 
ping a declining popwiarity. Sir, if the Adminis- 
tration be sincere in its projeets to expel bank 
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+ paper from circulation, and to give us a specie 
currency, and no other, ii must set to work ina 
diferent nanner. ‘lie President must indnce the 
people to amena the Cunstitation of the United 
States, and take from the States the power of creat- 
ing banks, before his schemes of a metallic cur- 
rency can be accomplished. As long as the States 
have the power to make banks, they will exercise 
it; and as long as they do, there wil! be a necessity 
for a national regalator in the form of a national 
bank. I will not go into the argument to prove 
the censtitutionality of a national bank as a neces- 
sary fiscal agent of Government, and as an essen- 
tial mean of regulating and conducting the com- 
merce between the States ; nor will J consume time, 
by exposing the pretences that the people have de- 
cided, conclusively, that Congress had no constitu- 
tiona! power to create such a bank; nor will I stop 
lo notice the Tidi¢ulous declamation, imputing to 
the stuckholders of a national bank (composed, as 
they are, of a large number of old men, oid 
women, and orptan children,) desigas unfriendly 
to public liberty. Such a discussion would be 
premature at this'time. 

One of my piineipal objections to the sub-Trea- 

sury scheme isj°the increase of Executive power 
and patronage, whick would necessarily :esalt tron 
i. The Secretary of the Treasury says, ‘the 
whole addition «ff principal oliicers need not ex- 
ceed ten.” He estimates the increased annual ex- 
pense at fifty or sixty thousand dollars oniy. Ten 
principal cibcers!, What salaries wouid you give 
to each? Not.less, | suppose, than you give an 
Auditor, $3,000.a year; especially as they would 
be located ia the large cities. What a scramble 
anong office-seekers this new batch of offices would 
produce! FioW many toterviews and intrigues at 
the White Housé would grow ont of i, 1 leave to 
those who are fond of such speeulauens. ‘Tairty 
thousand doliars & year d set down as ihe least, for 
ten “ principal officers,” Under thisscheme! How 
many minor offigers—clerks and agents—will be 
required, we ureinot infurmed; nor are we told 
what necessitythere will be for additional build. 
ings; nor are we:told where they ; ated, 
I will venture i@ predict that, instead 50,000 a 
vear, this sub-Treasury scheme will ex nation 
double or treble as much, sheuid at ever go into 
operation; and gust in preporiion a> ie people 
lose money, to susiain the establishment, se wall the 
President gain power to reward his partisans. 

But, sir, Llook upon tas new schememas aa en- 
tering wedge merely ; the beginning of a new sys- 
tem, Which wiffMltimately place all the money of 
the nation under Executive control. ‘The Secretary 
already hints that he could furnish an excellent 
general paper cafrency, in small bills, based upon 
an equa! amount! of specie deposited in his sub- 
Treasuries. Ladmitit could be done, and that it 
might be conveptent to the people. But the transi- 
‘ion is so easy fom a sub-Treasury bank of depos- 
ite io a sub-Tregsury bank of discount, that 1 appre- 
hend great danger, in the progress of events, that 
the President will deem it proper to call on Con- 
gress fer power, through his Secretary, to lend 
money at !cast to the extent of the surplus revenue ; 
and that Congréss ia obedience to Executive recom- 
mendations, wilfsancuon the project. The Secre- 
tary now says, itt substance, in the nisth page of 
his late report, that ‘it is impossible to conduct 
our fiscal operations any length of time with ease, 
vigor, and unififmity, without some such regulator 
AS 2 power todssne and redeem Treasury notes, o1 
to invest and seit the investment of surpluses.” I 
am apprehensive that a power to lend the surp!us 
would, in the Secretary’s estimation, be found a 
better “ reg~ufatey|”? and that the whole scheme of 
sub-Treasuries.)wall eventuate in 
bank, where the, anoney of the nation will be loaned 
outatihe willang pleasure of the President. Should 
such a state of things ever arnve, and if there is 
no cartailment of Executive power, asclaimed and 
exercised by the late President, I am ready to de- 
clare that American liberty exists no longer. The 
people will become the mere slaves of power, 
and nothing short of revolution will burst their 
chains, 

The Secretary pow proposes tha! Concress would 
authorize him to vest “any unexpected excess” 
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‘in safe State stocks, at their market rate, subject 
to be sold again whenever the proceeds shall be 
wanted to discharge existing appropriations.” 
President Jacksen was horror-struck at the idea 
that the National Government should become a 
partner in a State corporation! Weil do I remem- 
ber his veto relative to the appropriation tor the Mays- 
ville and Lexington road. But now it seems that 
a power to become a partner or stockholder, through 
the instrumentality of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in a State stock concern, is a most harmless 
and desirable matter! The Secretary modestly asks 
permission to do, at his discretion, that which the 
late President would not permit to be done by act 
of Congress. 

I look mpon this stock-jobbing project and the 
sub-Treasury scheme in the same light, and I be- 
heve they were both conceived in the spirit of that 
policy which grasps at power, and which has for 
its object the concentration of all power in Execu- 
tive hands, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must hasten toaclose. I 
must trespass upon the time of the committee, how- 
ever, with a few additional remarks. Suppose the 
President’s sub-Treasuries in full operation—sup- 
pose all the good should result from them which 
the President expects; then, I ask, will any of the 
blessings fall upon the heart of the nation? Will 
Kentucky feel its genia! influences, in reviving its 
drooping commerce, and furnishing a sound curren- 
cy? None of the public revenue, arising from 
taxation, Js coliected in the interior States at pre- 
sent, nor is there any prospect that such will be 
the esse in any short tume. Your sub-Treasuries 
will therefore be confined mostly, if notexclusively, 
to the seaboard, where your public money will be 
boarded, and where itis usually expended. The 
vatiey of the Ohio will derive no benefit from the 
plan, aad will be compelled to struggle through its 
present cdifliculGes unaided by the Government, 
which has been the author of its calamities. 

l can perceive no benefit to result. from the 
scheme to any class, uniess it be the office-holders 
and office seekers. Sub-treasuries may be instru- 
ments in the hands of the first to enab'e them to re- 
tain power; and by the multiplication of offices 
and salaries, the chances of the latter to obtain pro- 
fitable situations wil! be increased. By receiving 
nothing but specie for revenue, the Government will 
be enabled to pay her officers in a better currency than 
thai which the people use, and the officers of Gov- 
ernment may, if they please, employ their salaries 
in shaving depreciated bank notes in the hands of 
the people. Iam totally opposed, Mr. Chairman, 
tu a good currency for the office holders, and a bac 
currency for the people. My ideas of republican 
equality require that all of us shou!d fare alike. I 
caanot consent to any establishment which wil! 
piace the officers of Government upon a_ better 
footing than the people at Jarge: nor can TI ever 
sanction such invidious distinctions as that recen'- 
ly made by the Secretary of the Treasury between 
the creditors of the Government, preferring the 
members of Congress to the war-worn pensioner 
and day-laborer ; and paying gold and silver to us, 
and irredeemabie bank paper to them. Sir, I was 

astonished to bear the other day, at the defence 
made for the Secretary by the member from North 
Carolina, (Mr. McKay.) He read the law to 
prove that all the creditors of the Government 
were entitled to specie, and then argued that as al! 
could not get it, some niust of necessity take paper, 
or wait until the means of the Treasury would en- 
able the Secretary to pay in specie. Why, sir, the 
law provides that our army shal! be fed with whole- 
some food; but suppose, under peculiar circum- 
stances, it canncvt be procured for all, what would 
you think of a commanding general who gave or- 
ders to feed the sergeants and corporals en the best 
cured Kentucky hams, and issue out rations of 
tainted meat to the common soldiers? Sir, such 
conduct would produce a reutiny against that ge- 
neral. The rule of justice in such a ease would be 
to divide ratably, and to give each his portion of 
the good and the bad. If the Secretary could not 
execute the law fully because the means were not 
provided, no censure attaches to him for that. The 
ground of complaint is, that he acts partially ; that 
he favors the strong, those who stand in least need 
. ’ 





| of favor, at the expense of the weak, who 






protect themselves, If he had paid us in 
ciated paper, it would have acted as a Stimulus 
growing out of our own losses, to shape our les: 
lation in such manner as to improve the Curreney 
for the benefit of all classes. 

I have expressed my opinions, and now. sj 












































3 ; Ww, SIR, it fourth a" 
only remains for me wo vote against the bill Under withdray 
consideration. wile , 

to keep | 
RS re rt Se ee not mov 
er th 
SPEECH OF MR GRAVES, ae 
Or Kentucky, whether 
[As reported in the National Intelligencer } These 
In the House of Representatives, Thursday, September ment bet 
1837—On the bill to postpone the payment to the States ,; fect obli: 
the fourth instalment of the Surplus Revenue. ad consider 
Mr. GRAVES arose and said: The House is fatigued w. compl | 
this discussion, The subject itself is exhausted, and | am fi _ individu 
persuaced there is no desire to have the discussion protrae , vered. 
by me. Of all situations, none is less enviable, or more ae me * 
spicious, to a public speaker, than that in which he Se case, 1 
| pelled toaddress an unwilling audience. And were J to eo; a hand # 
my own inclination or prudential considerations, I shoyid 7 wories, 8 
obtryde a single remark upon the House at this late per ad out, ato 
the discussion. But such sre the peculiar relations which thi ihe diffe 
bill bears to my State, and particularly my district, that I de them, 
not feel authorized to allow my indivudvat inclinations ty ‘eg upon 
domina'e over a sense of imperious ducy. —— safe 
This bill, anid that which the other day came to this 7; = i 
from the Senate, proposing to authorize the Secretary ron of the 
| Treasury to call in from the deposite banks. all the public ieee. mae 
| sites in specie, in the short space of four, six, and nine moni mons 
| should have been embraced in one. They are dependent y * jnsiaim 
each other; one 1s useless without the other, and hence “ round | 
have been, and I shail continue te treat them in this debate. , instal 
oue and the same. +t suit @3) 
The state of Ken‘ucky, from the time it came into the Unio, had in 
up to the present year, las never had one dellar appropnaie; _guce 
in hec ) rders, whilst she has contributed her fuil share tO the Kent’ 
public Treasury. This, I am apprized, mainly grew out of that th 
her position; and she was content, whilst the national deb verni 
was in the course of liquidation, to wait until it was discharged oaly be 
under the opinion that then there would annually be a large by the 
sun in the ‘Vreasury, to be appropriated to works of inierna| we 
improvement, In Which she expec-ed to share. But when tha gaged 
long and much desired day rolled round, when the public dety cenit # 
was paid off, for causes which it is not my purpose here to gain 
notice, the Muddic and Western States soon became satisfied an unt 
that, for a while at least, they must not hope to share in the which 
disbursements of the public revenue for purposes of internal comp! 
improvement. : must | 
‘hey submitted to their fate, for they saw an irrevocable Tae la 
mandate hal gone forth from one who was all-poweriui, and — Hr 
never revoked what in wrath he once said. Mawy of the ia would 
tional republicans, whose favorite objecis were disappuinted _- 
by the position 'aken by General Jaekson in his veto of the bij! ait 
making approprivtions to the Lexington and Maysville tnrp. of lost 
pike, and other objects, have changed their opinions upon the wer 
subject of the policy of the General Government making appro. sare!) 
priations for, and carrying on, werks of internal improvement: = P 
because they think the experience of the last eight years has _- 
shown that the President, without the patronage and power Su 
incident to carrying on, in the States, internal improvemenis, pe 
wielis quite as much political influence as is consistent with -— 
the perpetuity of our iree and tepublican institutions. And | wan 
am free to avow chat I myself very much question the policy of $30, 
the sysiem of internal improvements by the Federal Gover: on 
ment, of which I was once so zealous an advocate. 1 desiye - 
now, as much as T ever did, to see the condition of our country = 
ameliorated, ait its resources developed by the formation of pa 
roads end canals; but, as much as I desire the accomplish- and 
ment of ihis erand object, I prefer to forego it, and let the States om 
ereet their own works, to seeing the power and patronage of — 
the President increased to an extent which large appropriations 1 
to this object would necessarily enlarge it. \, 


But, whilst these States reluctantly were driven from their 
favorite object by these paramount considerations of patriotiem, 
they claimed to have divided among the States the proceeds o! the 
sales of the public lands, with which to enable them to prose- 
cute their publlc works, under the auspices of their own Go- 
veraments. 

The land bill, memorable not more for its importance than 





for the new era which it furnished the subject of, in the histery “ 
of the exercise of the veto power by the President, warfbrought bit! 
forward by its distinguished author; its fate is recorded upon a 
that page of this country’s history upon which, of all others, a 
the first despot who ascends a throne in this country will look aes 
with erestest pleasure. Tt 

There remained 1n the Treasury on the first day of January, ’ 
1837, upwards of $44,000 000, .0: withstanding the efforts of the Th 
friends of the administration to keep down the surplus in the t 
Treasury by appropriating in ‘he last two sessions upwards of T; 
$70,000 000; by which they hoped to prevent the people from 
demanding a distribution or a land bill, They saw the people Me 
would never consent to have forty or Bfty milliens of dollars "7 
lying idle in the Feder +] Treasury, whilst they, through their - ve 
State Governments, had borrowed millions and millions at inte- tT 
rest to make roads and canals. They finally gave their con- 
sent to the deposite act, which, practically, every friend ef the Fe 
land bill thought to be the accomplishment of his own scheme 
under adifferentname. The deposite act at length passed; and, T 
on the first day of January, all the money inthe Treasury overt D 
and above $5.000,000 was to be deposited with the States in 
four syuat instalments; the last on the first day of next B 
month, 

The different States had. according to the proposition of Con- fg 
gress, agreed to accept of the money, and pay it over again t 
when called on; but with a confident expectation that no emer- & 
gency would ever present itself, when the payment would be P 
necessary, Sv, in eff.<t, all considered it a distribution act, g 
although some said they considered it nothing bunt a dona e 
fide deposite, which would, in all hyman probability, never be ‘1 
called for. 1 
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Postponement of fourth instalment—Mr. Graves. 
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But gentlemen tell us this deposite act d as a measure 
ef finance, purely and solely for the safe-keeping of our sur- 
plus revenue; that this Government has a right to call it back 
asshe pleases, without any sort of reference whatever 

io its provisions; that the States do not hold the deposites under 
any contract with this Government, but barely asa gratuity 
aa a boon to be withdrawn or withheld at the pleasure of the 
power bestowing it; that it would be mockery to pay over this 
instalment when we shall have forthwith to commence 
withdrawing it azain, or to resort toa loan to raise money with 
which to conduct the Government. And we are further told 
that this money On deposite with the banks is actually necessary 
wo keep the wheels of Government iu motion; that they can 
not move on ten days without uniary derived from our 
action. Aod then weare emphatically asked, are we prepared, 
ynder these circumstances, to deposite our money with the 
States, and then borrow for our ewn use; or, in other words, 
whether We are prepared to borrow money to deposite with the 


These positions, I hold, can not be maintained. The agree- 
ment between the States and the Federal Government is a per- 
fect obligatory Contract, supporied by both a geod and valuable 
consideration; and for a failure, upon the part of either, to 
comply stricily with the terms of the deposite act, if they were 
indivi uals, an action could be maintained and damages reco- 
vered. 

But, to exemplify this propesition by presenting an apposite 
case, i will suppose Mr. Van Buren, as an individual. hal on 
hand $40,000,000, which he considered in very nnsaie deposi- 
wries, and having no present use for it, and no right to loan it 
out, ator without interest, he was to say to the Governments of 
ihe different States that he would depocite the whole sum with 
them, to be delivered over in four equal instalments, if they, 
upon their part, would bind themeelves to be responsible for 
js cafe keeping, and to refund it in certain proportions at given 
iime?; and he accordingly should proceed to make a deposite 
of ihe first three instalments, and they had gone on to appropri- 
atei:to the purposes of their public works, and to make or 
rangem-nis, and perhaps contracts, to appropriate the fourth 
jnsaiment to accomplish these works, and he shon!! turn 
round and say that it is not convenient to pay over the fourth 
instalment ; who would doubt the right of the States to bring 
suit against him, and recover at leastas much damage as they 
had incurred ? 

Such, then. is the situation of most of the States. I instance 
Kentucky, That State, noi having the most remote conception 
that the depasi'es would ever be called for by the Federa! Go- 
verament, and knowing that, in justice and law, they could 
oly be drawn in the proportions and at the periods designaic«! 
by the act, proceeded to appropriate the whole of her share to 
purposes of education and internal improvement. She is en- 
gag2d ia Constructing her public works upon a most magnifi 
cent scale ; she has commenced the improvement of the navi 
gation of her rivers with locks and dams; but they are allin 
an unfinished condition. She looked to this fourth instalment, 
which this bill proposes to suspend, as the means to aid in their 
completion. Ifshe be disappointed in this just exnectation. she 
must resort to other means to raise funds, or aben'on her works. 
The latter alternative she will not adopt; butif her situation 
was such as to drive her te it, all the money (hus far expended 
would be a total loss, and all on account of a disappointment 
in getting this fourth instalment. In this event might she not 
instiwute her action and recover damages equal to the amount 
of loss sustained by the failure to realize the fourth instalment, 
provided this Government could be sued by a State? Now, 
surely We @re not prepared to violate our plighred faith, violate 
our plain contract with the States, because there is no law to 
compel us to observe the one or perform the other? 

Suppose, again, that England had made the contract with this 
Government which the States have, and had received the first 
three instalments, and demanded the other whendue, and we 
were o say to her that you are already indebted tous for the 
$30,900,000 deposited, which you are compelled to pay back in 
certain instalments when called on, and if you get this fourth 
axl last instalment, the $9,000,000 remaining, you will have 
that also to pay back: would she not very properly say to us, 
perform your part of the contract, observe your faith inviolate, 
and we will see that we fulfil our engagement; we will see that 
our faith is kept inviolate? Whocould deny her right to de- 
mand of this Government a faithful, strict compliance with this 
uidersianding? 

I, Mr. Speaker, would oppose the eusvension of this fourth 
instalment, even if, by doing so, the funds which the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury informs us are necessary to carry on the Go- 
vein nent could be forthwith raised by this step. But it is evi- 
dent that the passage of this bill will not bring one dollar into 
the Treasury, at any rate for four months, if the Senate’s bill, 
fixing that period, should pass; but I predict that it will be so 
anended as to place the first paynrent at more than twice as re- 
mote a period as that now proposed. . 

We have been told by the most ingenious advocates of this 
bill, who have run “the deficit up tothe largest amount, that 
there is against the Treasury the sum of $5,876,565, as will ap- 
pear by the following table, presented by the honorable gentle- 
man from Ohio, (Mr. Hamer,) in his very ingenious speech: 
Ther: wasin the Treasury on the Ist of January, 

1837 - é ; : - . - $6,670,137 
The money received during the first six months of 
13,187,182 


th: year is - : - : 
Tae revenue for the last half of the year will be 7,000,000 
Making in all - - + €26,857,319 


These are our means for defraying the expenditures of the 
year. 
The expenditures for the first half of the year 1837 








are - - . : - $16,733.54 
For the last half of the year will be - - - 16,000,000 
Total expenditures for 1837 - - - ++ 32,733,994 
Dedact theamount of our funds’ - - + 26,857,319 
Balance against the Treasury - $5,876,565 


Now, without stopping to show the fallacy of this statement, 
for itis not necessary to my purpose, I will take that gentle- 
man’s table, for argument’s sake, as correct} and supp se the 
“balance against the Treasury” to be $5,876,565, and the pro- 
posed itures for the last half of this year to be as that 
gentleman has’proposed, $16,000,000: I ask, could not the Exe- 
cutive easily suspend the expenditure ofso much of that 
unexpended $16,009,000 as wonl! equal the balance against the 
Treasury? In this event, there would be left to be expended in 
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the latter half of this year $10,123,435; surely quite a sufficient | 
sum in times of great embarrassment and unusual pressure. | 
This administration is, as] understand, but a continuation ofthe | 
past retrenching and reforming administration, apd it eeems to 
me that in their prosperous work of retrenchment they ought to | 
| 





be conten’, in this unfortunate year, with expending $26,857,279, 
which will be the sum, asis apparent from the table of the gen- 
tleman from Ohis, after his “ balance againstthe Treasury” of | 
$5,876,565 shall be deducted. But again, if it be necessary | 
that this administration shal! conduct its retrenchment in itsown || 
way; that the opposition shal! not dot an #, or cross a ¢, and that \| 
the precise sum of $32,733,884, as shown in the above table, be | 
expended; then I would suggest (for the opposition can only | 
suggest) that we might readily realize not enly the amount of 





the balance against the Treasury, but some $2,500,060 over and 
above that sum, by selling the bonds due for the sale of the Go- 
vernment stock in the late Bank of the United States. Those 
bonds are at an interrst, I think, of six per cent. per annum, | 
and could readily be so'd at par, and would enable this Govern. 
ment to raise about $8,000,000. Or, if this will not suit the | 
administration, why do they not look to their Treasury note 
bill, out of which to raise funds to carry on the Government? | 
They have the undoulted power to carry this bill through; it | 
proposes to issue Treasury notes to the amount of §10.000.000, "| 
and I have every confidence they will passata very elight dis | 
count. 
Sir, Lam unable to assizn any legitimate object, any worthy 
or patriotic motive, tothe administration. in pressing this b'i), 
| 
} 
| 


when at best they wil! not be able to realize a collar by it for 
from four to eight months. I, perhaps, am too much disposed || 
10 suspect Executive encroachment; to enspect this administra- 
tion with a desi¢n in all its'acts to enlarge the Government pa- 
trenage an} power; but if Lerrat all, ] would prefer it should | 
be upon the side of over-vigilance, for Thelieve frony Executive 
patronace is to be apprehended most of danger to this Go- | 
vernment. 

But I remarked in the outset,as an apolegy for asking the i! 
attention of the House. that my State, and particularly my | 
dis riet, had an especial interest in this bill. Kentucky i 
has but four banks: the Savings Bank the Bank of Lovis- | 
vill, the Northern Bank of Kentucky, and the the Bank of | 
Kentucky. | 

The Savings institution is not authorized to iseue paper. ‘The | 
Bonk of Louisville, by a provision of its charter, is prohibited 
from doing any business after suspending specie payments 
The Northern Bank of Kentnceky fin’s its capaci'y to accom 
modate the country mach diminished since the revulsion; aud 
the Bank of Kentucky is the principal institution upon which 

| 





the people of Kentucky rely for banking accommodations. It | 
is sitnated in my district. in Louisville, the principal commer- |] 
cial city of the State. That city must first and most severely | 
feel the paralyzing and withering effects of the overthrow of 
this institution: and I,as its representative, wil! not consent to | 
stand by and witness in silence powers vested in the Executive | 
which will enable him to crush it athis pleasure. By a report | 
of this bank, made on the 31st of last month: it had in its vaults 
767.799 in specie, and hal on deposite of the funds of the Gen- 
eral Government $676,710. and of funds of individual! deposi- 
tors $626,269. Its other liatilities were not greater shan other 
perfectly safe and s-!vent benks with similar means. If we | 
pass this billand the other which I have already named, by | 
which the Secretary of the Treasury will be authorized to | 
draw from the Bank of Kentucky $676,710 in specie, the | 
amount of Government deposites, there will remain in its ! 
vaults only $91,089 in specie, which state of things would ne. | 
cessarily devolve on the bank the imperious necessity of ceas- 
ing to do business, and closing, for a time. iteconcerns. Such 

a result would produce an amount of suffering that would be | 
ineupportably ruinous to every interest in the whole Srate. 

It must he apnarent to the most superficial observer, that in 
the Cepreciated condition of the paper of all the banks in the 
Union, and particularly some of the Western and Southwestern 
banks, from which, sho Id thie bill pass. about $9.000,000 of 
specie must be drawn in so shorta time, it will be utterly im- 
possible for them to add one single cent to the amount of their 
specie now on hand, by collections from their debtors, as long 
as they have any paper in circulation which is of less value than 
specie. Por surely nothing is more certain than that the debtors 
of the banks would prefer to purchase up with their specie the 
notes ofthe banks, ata discount, with which to pay their debts, 
to paying them off in specie. 

Hence it results, if you impose on the banks the necessity of 
raising. through collections from their debtors, these nine mil- 
lions of dol'ars in specie, you involve both the banke and the 
people inone common ruin. With these consequences so ob- 
vious, I am not prepared to believe any representative of the 
States whose prosperity depends upon te accommodation of 
these banks, especially from Kentucky, as I regret to have 
heard intimated, and one who can think for a moment of en- 
forcing these oppressive measure”, by voting for the two bills 
depending before this House. 

But gentlemen say the President wil! not allow these banks 
to be broken up, and the people ruined, by enforcing the laws 
so as to withdraw the deposites in specie. Why then, 1 ask, 
are the friends of the President so anxious to give to him the 
power? Is it that he may use it as an engine with which to 
wield influence in certain States? or is it that his friends may 
say, he has the power to crush, but the will to save? Tam for 
entrusting him with no such power over my constituents. I 
will not consent to entrust so mighty an engine to the hands of 
any President, without the most imperious necessity ; and I do 
not perceive that necessity. 

Gentlemen say, the Government is without funds, and thie 
bill is intended to afford means with which to enablethe Ad- | 
ministration to conduct its affaires. This ie not so: for no por- 
tion of these means can be realized for four months from the 
passage of the Senate’s other bill, if the credits in that bill 
proposed should not he extended, and, of course, no immediate 
relief can be derived for the Government. I defy the ingenuity 
of man to assign any sensible reason for the passage of this bil!, 
except to give to the resident power. 

The S:ate banks, from andeafier the passage of the eposite 
act of the 23d of June, 1836, had reason to believe that they 
would he expected, by the Federal Government, to settle with 
their respective Sta'es, the amount to which they eventually 
would be entitled under that act. Hence it i but justice that, 
in our 2ction upon this subject, we should have reference to 
this natural and just expectation, confir the fact that the 
first three instalments were paid through um. If 
nothing but the sume over and ahove the amounts to which 
the different Sthtes would be entitled wereenacted. in reason- 





able pay ments, I should think the banks would not, could rot 
complain. . 

The Bank of Kentucky hes, of Government deposites, les 
than $200,000 more than the amount te which the State of Ken 5 
tuct y is entitled, And if it be truc, as it is evident from my 
showing, that the Government is to derive no immediate aid 
from this source, why compel the banks to pay up te the Go. 
vernment the whole amount of the deposiics in specie, and 
thereby breek them, when, on the Ist dey ef January, 1859, the 
Government will Ceposite with, perbapa, the same banta, the 
amount to which their respective Slates would be en iiled? 
Why not postpone, until the Ist of January, [S°9,s0 much of 
the money upen deposite with the bunks as will be sufficient to 
pay the instalmenis to the St tes, without ceranging again the 
commerce of the country, by forcing transfers at that time 
from ore to another poruon of the Union? Tit is thought desi- 
rable, make the banks in the mean time pay Interest at come 
just and fair rate. Then, if the banks can not spare, from the 
amount of specie they have on hand, the sums demanded by the 
Government, they can go into the market and buy it at the mar- 
ket price. which ia now here, I believe, atabout 8 per cent. ac- 
vance. Tothis 1 am not prepared to say 1 would object; be- 
cause I suppose such a requisition upen mostof the banks 
could be met without crushing them and the peeple Butl do 
protest most selemniy against placing in the hands of the Presi 
dent the terrible power with which (hese two bills will invest 
him. The world knows, and no ene on this who'e eaiih 
better thon Mr Van Buren, that whee you place the prosperity 
of an tndividual er a community in the power of another, you 
give to him possesing i, li fluence to an unknown extent over 
the acta ofhis dependant. And, sir, Ldefverily be lic ve that these 
two b lis. which cught to have been included iin one, and can 
only be treaiedas ove in their operation, s'e intended in part, if 
not mainly, toenable the Executive to bring to bear the power 
proposed to be conferred. upon the electic nsin the Western and 
Bont! T know, sir, that Thave no infallible evi. 






f western States 


dence upon which to ptedicate this opinion; yet I teel authe 
rized to infer its existence. frem the unitorm policy ef the pre- 
erent and nast ac? jiatrations, ever cince Mr. Van Buren has 


coctrotied he counsels of this nation. The President never acts 
without a motive; and when.through his friends in this House, he 
seeks to pos: ess himeel! of power so mightyas that proposed to be 
conferred, without assigning a good and sufficient reason for it, I 
am left toinfer, fram the known character of the man, that he de 

mands it to be exercised for the attain nentof some important end. 
The western people, thank God, from their foituiious position, 
have not been with'n the sphere of Ex: cutive patronage, toany 


great extent They are, as yet, insens ble of the practical ope- 
ration of hat deleterious power, exeep on a very limited scale, 
And ITpredict, Mr. Van Buren will find them more ineubardi- 
nate, less tractable, than his experence elsewhere has given 
him reacen to expeet. He will find there a hardy, self wilted, 
thong law-abiling race of men, who have becn taught to 


look to theirown stout aime, and to the most fertile and prolifie 
soil on earth, for the means of living, and not to Executive pa- 
tronage, They will not stand by, either indifferent or silent 
spectators to the procedings of their Government, whilst it ta 
exerting every nerve to reduce, within ifs own control, net 
‘only every branch of industry, but the political power inciden:, 
thereto All that they ask isthe privilege of letting them pur- 
sue, in their own way, what they thivk best promotes their in- 
dividual han, iness and prosperity, and notto kcepexperiment- 
me upon the currency, the mains pring of prosperity in every 
thriving community; se that the Jaboring man may have some 
data upon which to predicate a ealculation to-day, what wiil 
be his condition to-:nerrow. 

I believed, from the first complaints against the Bank of the 
United States in 180, that they proceeded from # refusal upon 
the part of that bank to become a political instrument: acd that 
allthe clamor against that institution, and the ¢fforia to put it 
down—the removal of the deperites, etc.—were intended to 
streng hen the arm of Execu'tve power and patronage, by first 
overthrowing that institution, and then placing under the con- 
trol of the President the local and the State banka of the whole 
country. But lacknowledge I had not anticipated at this early 
day, #9 gross and undisguised an effort to place unconditionally 
in the hands of the President the fate of the whole monetary 
affairs of the country. 

It never once occurred to me that Congress would so soon be 
faynd capable. without any assignable cause, of placing the fate 
tewwite commupities inthe hands of the Executive, by giving 
him the power to deal out destruction or presei vation at his 
pleasure to the whole banking system, and consequently, for a 
time at least, toall who are dependent upon their accommoda- 
tions. The different pursuits, in all well regulated Govern- 
ments, are as dependent on each other as they are necersary to 
make up a happy and prosperous community; and when, from 
the depravity or ignorance of our rulers, a stroke is aimed at 
one great interest through the currency, it will be felt by every 
other. They exist as one indivisible whole, and muet all suffer 
or prosper together. 

The remarks of the honorable gent'eman from Virgin‘'a (Mr. 
Garland) have been to me a eubject of rot a jittle eurprice 
That gentleman is considered as she great leader of the Conser- 
vatives on this floor: and I suppose his position upon this sub- 
ject may be considered as identical with the other Conserva- 
tives, who seem to be acting with him generaily. Inthe course 
of his remarks on this bill, be stated he had never seen any cause 
to regret the vote he cave in support of the depositeact; that he 
considered it a wise measure; and that if it had been p operiy 
execuied by the Secretary of the Treasury, very much of the 
difficulties under which the country is now laboring, would 
have been avoiled; that the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
surv to Congrese at the commencement of this session, from 
which it appears that the bill before the House is necessary, in 
to his mind as unintelligible jargon an was the confurion of 
tonrues at the building of the tower of Babel; and yet, as the 
Secretary has iaken upon himself to assume the responsibility 
of recommending the ineasure, he would vote for it, aud let the 
responsibility rest with the honorable Secretary. 

I would most respectfully invite the attention of the cendeman 
from Virginia, and his Conrervative brethren, to re-examine 
carefully the position which they, lam in charity persuaded to 
conclude, have involuntarily been compelled to take, in obedi- 
ence to that uarelenting iron rule of party, to which, until then, 
1 had hoped they had determined no longer to yield oberienre. 
If gentlemen are candid in the conviction that the deposi e act 
is founded in good policy, and bave rucceeded in convincing 
their conetituents of this fact, it appears to me, if their constitu- 
ents are not widely different from miue. that they will find sore 
difficulty in convineing them that the ipss disif of that sume 
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+ paper from circulation, and to give us a specie 
currency, and no other, it must set to work ina 
different manner. ‘Tie Dresident must indoce the 
people to amenu the Constitution of the United 
States, and take from the States the power of creat- 
ing banks, before his schemes of a metallic cur- 
rency can be accomplished. As long as the States 
have the power to make banks, they will exercise 
it; and as long as they do, there will! be a necessity 
for a national regulator in the form of a national 
bank. I will not go into the argument to prove 
the censtitutionality of a national bank as a neces- 
sary fiscal agent of Government, and as an essen- 
tial mean of regulating and conducting the com- 
merce between the States ; nor will I consume time, 
by exposing the pretences that the people have de- 
cided, conclusively, that Congress had no constitu- 
tional power to ereate such a bank; nor will I stop 
to noice the ridiculous declamation, imputing to 
the stwckholders of a national bank (composed, as 
they are, of a large number of old men, old 
women, and orpfan children,) designs unfriendly: 
to public liberty. Such a discussion would be 
premature at this‘tme. i 
One of my ptiteipal objections to the sub-Treat 





sury scheme isy’the increase of Executive powef | 


and patronage, which would necessarily iesalt (rom 
i. The Secretary of the Treasury says, “ the 
whole addition «f principal oliicers need not exe 


ceed ten.” He-estimates the increased annual exe ~ 
F 


pense at fifly er saxty thonsand dollars oniy. TF 
principal oilcers ! 
toeach? WNot.legs, | suppose, than you give aa 
Auditor, 63,000.a year; especially as they wout 
be loented ia the large cities. What a scram 
among office-seekers this new batch of offices w 
produce! How inany interviews and intrigues ait 
the White liousé would grow ont of i, i leawetp 
those who are fond of such speculations. ‘Tisirty 
thousand doliars #@ year d set down as the leasty@or 
ten “ principal officers,” under thisscheme! Blow 
many m'nor oflivers—cilerks and agenis—will be 
required, we ur@inot inivrmed; nor are we told 
what necessityothere will be for addition 






ings; nor are wejtold where they lo be J0Cal 
I will venture (@#redict that, imstead v0 


year, this sub-T'reasury scheme will cost the na 
double or treble as much, shoud at ever go dif 
operation; and gyst in proporiion a> ine peopl 
lose money, to susiain the establishment, so willhe 
Vresident gain power to reward his partisans. 4 

But, sir, Llook upon t/is new schemeoas aaieMs 
tering wedge merely ; the beginning of a new sys 
tem, which will Mltimately place all the moneyof 
the nation underExecutive control. ‘The ie 
already hints that he could furnish an excelle 
general paper cafrency, in small bills, based upon 
an equal amount) of specie deposited in his sub- 
Treasuries. Ladmitit could be done, and that it 
might he convenient to the people. But the transi- 
‘ion is so easy fyom a sub-Treasury bank of depos: 
ite to a sub-Treasury bank of discount, that 1 appre. 
hend great danger, in the progress of events, that 
the President will deem it pruper to call on Con- 
eress for power, through his Secretary, to lend 
money at least to the extent of the surplus revenue ; 
and that Congréss in obedience to Executive recom- 
mendations, wif sancion the project. The Secre- 
tary now says, iff substance, in the nisth page of 
his late report, What “it is impossible to conduct 
our fiscal operations any length of time with ease, 
vigor, and unifiitmity, without scme such regulator 
aS & power todssue and redeem Treasury notes, or 
to invest and seit the investment of surpluses.” I 
am apprehensyve that a power to Jend the surp!us 
would, in the Secretary's estimation, be found a 
better -‘ regulatey\”? and that the whole scheme of 
sub-Treasuries.;will eventuate in a Government 
bank, where the,anoney of the nation will be loaned 
out atthe willang pleasure of the President. Should 
such a state of tings ever arrive, and if there is 
no curtailment of Execative power, asclaimed and 
exercised by the late President, I am ready to de- 
clare that American liberty exists no Jonger. The 
people will become the mere siaves «of power, 
and nothing short of revolution will burst their 
chains, 

The Secretary now proposes that Conzress would 
authorize him to vest “any nnexpected excess” 
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‘in safe State stocks, at their market rate, subject 
to be sold again whenever the proceeds shall be 
wanted to discharge existing appropriations.” 
President Jacksea was horror-struck at the idea 
that the National Government shouid become a 
partner in a State corporation! Weil do 1 remem- 
ber his veto relative to the appropriatien (or the Mays- 
ville and Lexington road. But now it seems that 
a power to become a partner or stockholder, through 
the instrumentality of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in a State stock concern, is a most harmless 
and desirab!e matter! The Secretary modestly asks 
permission to do, at his discretion, that which the 
late President would not permit to be done by act 
of Congress. 

I look mpon this stock-jobbing project and the 
sub-Treasury scheme in the same. light, and I be- 
heve they were both conceived in the spirit of that 
policy which 
its object the « 
live hands, 

_ But, Mr, C 
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footing than the peopie ai iarge: non canegeeve 
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the ereditors of the Government, preferring the 
members of Congress to the war-worn pensioner 
and day-laborer ; and paying gold and silver to us, 
and irredeemabie bank paper to them. Sir, I was 
astonished to bear the other day, at the defence 
made for the Secretary by the member from North 
Carolina, (Mr. McKay.) He read the law to 
prove that all the creditors of the Government 
were entitled to specie, and then argued that as al! 
could not get it, some must of necessity take paper, 
or wait until the means of the Treasury would en- 
able the Secretary to pay in specie. Why, sir, the 
law provides that our army shal! be fed with whole- 
some food ; but suppose, under peculiar circum- 
slances, it cannet be procured for all, what would 
vou think of a commanding general who gave or- 
ders to feed the sergeants and corporals on the best 
cured Kentucky hams, and issue out rations of 
tainted meat to the common soldiers?’ Sir, such 
conduct would produce a reutiny against that ge- 
neral. The rule of justice in such a case would be 
to divide ratably, and to give each his portion of 
the good and the bad. If the Secretary could not 
execute the law fully because the means were not 
provided, no censure attaches to him for that. The 
grouud of complaint is, that he acts partially ; that 
he favors the strong, those who stand in least need 
. ‘ 





ly made by the Secretary of the Treasury between , 
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of favor, at the expense of the weak, who 


protect themselves. If he had paid us in of finan 
ciated paper, it would have acted as a stimuiy, ne 
growing out of our own losses, to shape our |eo; wo its pr 
lation in such manner as to improve the Currency fm 2%") 
for the benefit of all classes. er 


I have expressed my opinions, and now, sir A 
only remains for me to vote against the bill unde 
consideration. j 


SPEECH OF MR GRAVES, 
Or Kentucky, 
{As repotted in the National Intelligencer ] 


In the House of Representatives, Thursday, Septembe 
1837—On the bill to postpone the payment to the Srates of 
the fourth instalment of the Surplus Revenue. aaa 
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s ohject would neccessarily enlarge it. ' 
Bat, whilst these States reluctantly were driven from their 
favorite object by these paramount considerations of patriotism, 
they claimed to have divided among the States the proceeds oj the 
sales of the public lands, with which to enable them to prose- 
cute their public works, under the auspices of their own Go- 


vernments, & 
The jand bill, memorable not more for its importance than o 
for the new era which it furnished the subject of, in the histery 5 
of the exercise of the veto power by the President, waefbrought bi 
forward by its distinguished author; its fate is recorded upon on 
that pege of this country’s history upon which, of all others, 7 
the first despot who ascends a throne in this country will lock z 
with createst pléasure. Y 
There remained 1n the Treasury on the first day of January, 
1837, upwards of $44,000 000, Lo: withstanding the efforts of the T 
friends of the administration to keep down the surplus in the 
Treasury by appropriating in the last two sessions upwards of 1 
$70,000 000; by which they hoped to prevent the people from 
demanding a distribution or a land bill, They saw the people \ 


would never consent to have forty or Bfiy milliens of dollars 
lying idle in the Feder +] Treasury, whils: they, through their 
State Governments, had borrowed millions and millions at inte: 
rest to make roads and canals. They finally gave their con- 
sent to the deposite act, which, practically, every friend ef the 
land bill thougi:t to be the accomplishment of his own scheme 
under a different name. ‘The deposite act at length passed; and, 
on the first day of January, all the money in the Treasury over 
and above $5,000,000 was to be deposited with the States in 
four ae instalments; the last on the first day of next 
month, 

The cifferent States had. according to the proposition of Con- 
gress, agreed to accept of the money, and pay it over again 
when called on; but with a confident expectation that no emer- 
eency would ever present itself, when the payment would be 
necessary. So, in effi<t, all considered it a distribution act, 
although some said they considered it nothing bnt a bona 
= 1 ai which would, in all hyman probability, never be 
cal! r. 
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lemen tell us this deposite act passed asa measure }) 
aftnasce, purely and solely for the safe-keeping of our sur- 
plus revenue; that this Government has a right to call it back 
as she pleases, without any sort of reference whatever 
wo its provisions; that the States do not hold the deposites under 
soy contract with this Government, but barely asa gratuity 
_-aa a boon to be withdrawn or withheld at the pleasure of the 
power bestowing it; that it would be mockery to pay over this 
fourth instalment when we shall have forthwith to commence 
withdrawing it azain, or to resort toa loan to raise money with 
which to conduct the Government. And we are further told 
this money on deposite with the banks is actually necessary 
wo keep the wheels of Government i, motion; that they cau | 
not move on ten days without pecuniary derived from our 
action. And then we are emphatically asked, are we prepared, 
under these circumstances, to deposite our money with the 
States, and then borrow for our ewn use; or, in other words, 
whether We are prepared to borrow money to deposite with the 


Theze positions, I hold, can not be maintained. » The agree- 
ment between the States and the Federal Government is a per- 
obligatory Contract, supported by beth.a geod and valuable 
— to 
were 


ha munintainad end damages ween. 
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en if, by doing so, the funds which tht e 
ofthe Treasury informs us are necessary to carry on the Gow 
vern nent could be forthwith raised by this step. But it is evi- 
dent that the passage of this bill will not bring one dollar into 
the Treasury, at any rate for four months, if the Senate’s bill, 
fixing that period, should pass; but I predict that it will be so 
anended as to place the first paynrent at more than twice as re- 
mote a period as that now ety «reer 

We have been told by the most ingenious advocates of this 
bill, who have run “the deficit up tothe largest amount, that 
there is against the Treasury the sum of $5,876,565, as will ap- 
pear by the following table, presented by the honorable gentle- 
man from Ohio, (Mr. Hamer,) in his very ingenious speech: 
Ther: wasin the Treasury on the Ist of January, 

1837 - : ; . - : - $6,670,137 
The money received during the first six months of 

ths yearis - : - - . - 13,187,182 
Tae revenue for the last half ofthe year will be - 7,000,000 
Making in all - - ° _+ - + €26,857,319 

These are our means for defraying the expenditures of the 
year. 
The expenditures for the first half of the year 1837 

are - - . - . . - $16,733,844 
Por the last half of the year will be - - - 16,000,000 









































Total expenditures for 1837 - : . -- 32,733,894 
Dedact theamount of our funds - . - 26,857,319 
Balance against the Treasury + $5,876,565 


Now, without etopping to show the fallacy of this statement, 
for it is not necessary to my purpose, I will take that gentle- 
man’s table, for argument’s sake, as correct! and supp se the 
“balance against the Treasury” to be $5,876,565, and the pro- 
posed expenditures for the last half of this year to be as that 
gentleman has*proposed, $16,000,000: I ask, could not the Exe. 
cutive very easily suspend the expenditure ofso much of that 
unexpended $16,000,000 as wonlil equal the balance against the 
Treasury? In thisevent, there would be left to be expended in 
















the latter half of this year $10,123,435; surely quite a sufficient |! 


sum in times of great embarrassment and unusual pressure. | 
This administration is, as] understand, but a continuation ofthe | 
past retrenching and reforming administration, apd iteeems to | 
me that in their prosperous work of retrenchment they ought to 
be conten’, in this unfortunate year, with expending $26,857,279, 
which will be the sum, asis apparent from the table of the gen- | 
tleman from Ohi», after his “ balance againstthe Treasury” of | 
$5,876,505 shall be deducted. But again, if it be necessary | 
that this administration shal! conduct its retrenchment in itsown | 
way; that the opposition shal! not dot an t, or cross a 4, and that 
the precise sum of $32,733,884, as shown in the above table, be 
expended; then I would suggest (for the opposition can only | 
suggest) that we might readily realize not enly the amount of 
the balance against the Treasury, but some $2,500,060 over and 
above that sum, by selling the bonds due for the sale of the Go- 
vernment stock in the late Bank of the United States. Those 
bonds are at an inter: st, I think, of six per cent. per annum, 
and could readily be so'd at par, and would enable this Govern- 
ment to raise about $8,000,000. Or, if this will not suit the 
adminisiration, why do they not look to their Treasury note 
bill, out of which to raise funds to carry on the Government? 
They have the undoubted power to carry this bill through; it 
proposes to issue Treasury notes to the amount of $10,000,000, - 
and T have everv confidence they will passat a very elight dis 
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Fesults, 11 You impose vi wie ven the necessity of 

ugh collections from their debtors, these nine mil- 
¢ 8 in specie, you involve both the banks and the 
: One Common ruin. With these consequences so ob- 
vieus, I am not prepared to believe any representative of the 
States whose prosperity depends upon t'e accommodation of 
these banks, especially from Kentucky, as I regret to have 
heard intimated, and one who can think for a moment of en- 
forcing these oppressive measures, by voting for the two bills 
depending before this House. 

But gentlemen say the President will not allow these banks 
to be broken up, and the people ruined, by enforcing the laws 
so as to withdraw the depusites in specie. Why then, | ask, 
are the friends of the President so anxious to give to him the 
power? Is it that he may use it as an engine with which to 
wield influence in certain States? or is it that his friends may 
say, he has the power to crush, but the will to save? Lam for 
entrusting him with no such power over my constituents. I 
will not consent to entrust so mighty an engine to the hands of 
any President, without the most imperious necessity ; and I do 
not perceive that necessity. 

Gentlemen say, the Government is without, funds, and thie 
bill is intended to afford means with which to enable the Ad- 
ministration to conduct its affairs. This ie not eo: for no por- 
tion of these means can be realized for four months from the 
passage of the Senate’s other bill, if the credits in that bill 
proposed should not he extended, and, of course, no immediate 
relief can be derived for the Government. I defy the ingenuity 
of man to assign any sensible reason for the passage of this bill, 
except to give to the resident power. 

The State banks, from andeafter the passage of the deposite 
act of the 23d of June, 1836, had reason to believe that they 
would be expected, by the Federal Government, to settle with 
their respective Sta‘es, the amount to which they eventually 
would be entitled under that act. Hence it ie but justice that, 
in our action upon this subject, we should have reference to 
this natural and just expectation, confir the fact that the 
first three instalments were paid through medium. If 
nothing but the sume over and ahove the amounts to which 
the different Sfhtes would be entitled were exacted, in reason- 









| 
| showing, that the Government is to derive no immediate ahd 
| 


} 

| 
‘ssing this bil, 
‘ollar by it for 


able pay ments, I should think 
complain. 

The Rank of Kentucky has, of Government deposites, les 
than $200,000 more than the amount to which the Pate of Ken* 
tucty is entitled, And if it be truc, as itis evident from my 


the banks woukl not, could noc 


from this source, why compel the banks to pay up to tLe Go- 
vernment the whole amount of the deposiics in specie, and 
thereby bres k them, when, on the Ist day ef January, 1859, the 
Goverament will deposite. with, perbape, the same banta, the 
amount to which their respective Slates would be enidiled? 
Why not postpone, until the Ist of January, IS°9, 280 much of 
} the money upon deposite with the banks ag will be sufficient to 
| pay the instalmenis to the Bt tes, without ceranging again the 
| commerce ¢ f the counéry, by forcing transfers at that time 
from one to another poruon of the Union? If it is thought desi 
rable, make the banks in the mean time pay interest at some 
just and fair rate. Then, if the banks can not spare. from the 
amount of specie they have on hand, the sums demanded by the 
Government, they can go into the market and bry it at the mar- 
ket price. which ia now here, I believe, atabout 8 per cent. ac- 
vance. Tothtsl em not prepared to say T would object; be- 
cause I euppose such a requisition upen mostof the banks 
could be met without crushing them and the people Butt do 
protest most selemniy against placing in the hands of the Presi 
dent the terrible power with which these two bills will invest 
him, -The world knows, and po ene on this who’e earh 
better than Mr. Van Buren, that whee you place the prospernry 
of an tadividual er a community in the power of another, yon 
give to him possesing it, influence to an unknown extent over 
the acts ofhis dependant. And, sir, I defverily be licve that these 
two b fis, which cught to have been included in one, and can 
only be treaied as ove in their operauon, ae intended in part, if 
not mainly, to enable the Executive to bing to bear the power 
propésed to he conferred, upon the elecuy nsin the Western and 
Ronthwesiern States,  Tknhow, sir, that Ihave no infallible evi. 
dence vw which to ptedicate this opinion; yet Lteel authe 
rized fo infer its existence, from the uniform policy ef the pre- 
eent and past adminiatrations, ever cince Mr. Van Buren has 
controtied ‘he counsels of this nation. The Presiient never acta 
without a motive; and whep,through his frieids in this House, he 
seeks (n posters lfafpower so mightyas that proposed io be 
conferred, withéut atsigning a cood and sufficient reason tor it, I 
am left tojafer, from the know! chaiacter o| the man, that he de- 
mands it t be exercised for the attain nentof some important end, 
The western people, thank God, from their fo.tulous position, 
have not been with'n the aphere of Ex: cutive patronage, toany 
great extent They are, as yet, insens ble of the practical Ope- 
ration of ‘hat deleterious power, excep: on a very timid scale, 
And I prediet, Mr. Van Buren will find them more insubordi- 
nate, less tractable, than his experence elscwhere has given 
him reason to expect. He will find there a hardy, self- willed, 
thongh law-abi'ing race of men, who have becn taught to 
look to their. own stout aims, and to the most fertile and protiffe 
soil on earth, for the means 0} living. and not to Executive pa- 
s Will not stand by, either indifferent or silent 
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exerting every to reduce, within i's own control, not 
-only every branch Of industry, burt the political power incidenr, 
thereto’ All | ask isthe privilege of letting them pur- 
sue, in their Owh Way, what they think best promotes their in- 
dividual happiness and prosperity, and notto kcep experiment. 
me upon the currency, the melayting of prosperity in every 
thriving ‘omminity; se that the laboring man may have some 
data upon which to predicate a ealculation to-day, what will 
be his to-inerrow. 

1 pateree 4 the first complaints against the Bank of the 
United 8 in 1870, that they proceeded from a refusal upon 
the part of that bank to he come a political instrument: acd that 
all the clamor againet that institution, and the efor to put it 
down—the removal of the deperites, ete.—were intended to 
streng hen the arm of Execu'ive power and patronage, by first 
overthrot that institution, and then placing under the con- 


of ssident the local and the State banks of the whole 
co Bat Tacknowledge I had no! anticipated at this early 
“day, and undisguised an effort to place unconditionally 


in the hands of the President the fate of the whole monetary 
affairs of the country. 

It never once occurred to me that Congress would so soon he 
faynd capable, without any assignable cause, of placing the fate 
of whole communities in the hands of the Executive, by giving 
him the power to deal out destruction or presei vation at his 
pleasure to the whole banking system, and consequently, for a 
time at least, toall who are dependent upon their accommoda. 
tions. The different pursuits, in all well regulated Govern- 
ments, are as dependent on excl other as they are necessary to 
make up a happy and prosperous community; and when, from 
the depravity or ignorance of our rulers, a stroke is aimed at 
one great interest through the currency, it will be felt by every 
other. They exist as one indivisible whole, ond must a!l suffer 
or prosper together. 

The remarks of the honorable gent!eman from Virgin'a (Mr. 
Garland) have been to me a subject of rot a jittl surprise 
That gentleman is considered as the great leader of the Conser- 
vatives on this floor: and I suppore his position upon this sub- 
ject may be considered as identical with the other Congerva- 
tives, who seem to be acting with him generally. Inthe course 
of his remarks on this bill, he stated he had never seen any cause 
to regret the vote he cave in support of the depositeget; that he 
considered ita wise measure; and that if it bad been pr eperly 
execuied by the Secretary of the Treasury, very much of the 
difficulties under which the country is now laboring, would 
have been avoi:led; that the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to Congress at tae commencement of this session, frem 
which it appears that the bill hefore the House is necesrary, in 
to his mind as unintelligible jargon as was the confusion of 
tonzues atthe building of the tower of Babel; and yet, as the 
Secretary has taken upon himself to assume the respunsibility 
of recommending the measure, he would vote for it, and let the 
responsibility rest with the honorable Secretary. 

1 would most respectfully invite the attention of the gentleman 
from Vircinia, and his Conrervative brethren, to re-examine 
carefully the position which they, Lam in charity persuaded to 
conclude, have involuntarily heen compelled to take, in obedi- 
ence to that uorelenting iron rule ef party, to which, until then, 
1 had hoped they had determined no longer to yield obecienre. 
If gentlemen are candid in the conviction that the deposi e act 
is founded in good policy, and have succeeded in convincing 
their constituents of this fact, it appears to me, if their courtitu- 
ents are not widely different from mine. that they will find some 
difficulty in convincing them that the ipes dirit of that sume 
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Secretary, whose hostility to the jassage of the bill was so 
deadly, is sufficient to authorize their representatives to turn 
x alan vote for a suspension of the tourth instalment under 
thacact. Io order, however, that the whole course of the Be- 
cretary of the Treasury upon the subject of the surplus reventie 
aud ita distribution among the States may be full¥ understood, I 
invite the attention «1 this House to his report made to the last 
Congress at the commencement of its first seseien, at a time 
when it was the policy of his party to make it appear that we 
should have no surplus at the end of the year 18% to distribute 
among the States, under the operations of the then anticipated 
land bill, or some other mode of distribu ion 

On the 8th of December, 1835, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his regular annual report, made up and presented with ail 
possible deliberation, informed Congress that the balanee in 
the Treasury, on the last day of that month, would be 
$18,047,558; whereas, as afierwards admitted by a subsequent 
report of his to Congress, 1t turned out to be $26,799,808, show- 
ing an error in this tem of his estimates of $8,702,250 

Jn the same report of this remarkable Secretary, he estimated 
the available means of the Treasury, for the current year of 
1836, at 637,797,598; whereas it turned out te be, as shown ina 
one of his enbsequent reports, $74,644,100; exhibiting an error 
01 $36,516,505. 
real character of his official communication to Congress, and to 
enable us the better to appreciate the degree of authority we 
should assign to them in our action Upon this floor, 1 ask the 
attention of the House first to an estimate in this same ever- 
memorable report a3 to the accruing revenue from one part. 
cular source ‘fy meéan from the public lands, in 183% He says, 
from this source w: need not expect to realize more than 
81,000 600. It so turned out that they yielded us exceeding 
$24,000,000. Also to the remarkable siatement it contains, that 
on the first day of January, 1837, the balance in the Treasury 
wonld not exceed $14,500,000, whereas it exceeded $14,000,000, 
making a difference of nearly $20,040,000 

Again: li another report of Mr. Woodbury, made within ten 
days of the expiration of the laet quarter of 1835, he estimates 
the accruing revenue for that quarter at $4,950,000; when, in 
fact, it turned eut to be $11,950,000, presenting therein an error 
of 67,000,000; and this certainly at a time when all must admit 
he did, or could have known, almost toa dollar, what would be 
the receipts of that quarter 

Mr. Speaker, Task you, sir, and the other unwavering sup- 
porters of the past and present Administration, how do you 
account for all these egregious mistakes? JT demand, in the 
name of the country, to know, of the oracles of those in power, 
what has produced those monstrous official errors? 4 will be 
answered, no doubt, that, from the remarkable character of the 
year 153, a wild spirit of speculation of every sort brought 
mto our Treasury, through the medium of duties, and the sale 
ofpublic lands, aun amount aliogether greater than any could 
have anticipated; and that le has thus innocently and unavoid 
ably been betrayed into the error. ‘This, sir, must be the true 
answer, or the Secretary has prostituted his official station to 
utter an official falsehood, for the unworthy and shameful ob- 
ject of subserving low, mean, party, and selfish purposes. 
One or the other must be true, all candid men will admit. . I 
think I can show that the former answer is not the correct one; 
and, in support of this opinion, I appeal to the well-known fact, 
that, inthe fore part of the very session of Congress to which 
the Secretary of the Treasury made this memorable report, 
Mr. Ewing, Senator from Ohio, made and published, in pain- 
yhlet form, a speech containing his estimates, and embodying 
nis opinions, on the points upon which the Secretary fell into 
such error, 

In this speech, to which I invite the attention of every mem- 
ber of the Mouse, what did Mr. Ewing say to the nation? Did 
he say the available means of the Treasury. in the year 1836, 
would be $36,797,595, as did Mr. Woodbury, and therein miss 
the truth by 636,816,505! No, not he: but he faretsld that the 
available means would be but little short of $77,000,000. In 
this same speech, that Senator demviistrated to the Senate. that 
although the honorable Sevfetary of the Treasury had con- 
tended the receipts ftom the public lands in 1836 would not 
probably exceed $4,000,000, that the would, in his opinion, 
exceed $20,000,000, which was more than realized. And at the 
frame me he showed the fallacy of the Sec retary’s calculation, 
mm estimating the balance in i Treasury, on the Ist of Ja 
muary, (537, at $14,500,000, and predicted, as it turned Gut to 
be, chat the balance would exceed $40,000,000 
: Ac then appears that these eriors of the honorable Secretary 
did not originate irom the want of sufficient data upon which 
to precicate a eetiulation which should approximate certainty. 
For surety he, wiih all the facilities which his position af- 


forded, had a tnuch better opportunity of making @ correct 
estima'e (hai any ene else, and very much more so than the 
honorable Sevator from Ohio, whose incorruptible integrity, 
burning patie ‘ 
both of fear 


ym, aie stant inteliect rendered lium an object 
Now, Mi 





! impiacable hatred to the administration. 
Speaker, we boast of having the freest Govern- 


ment on e Whe ce our official functionaries are more amie: 
> ~¢ A ~~ . } 
nable to, a re coinpletely within, the reaeh, and under the 
influence « hier aye 


ple’s will, than m any other, Suil, fam 
inclined to (h.s\. ‘here exists a very great mistake on this sub. 
ject Pho irs is a Republic, and the Governments of 
Fugland and Po oce are monarchies, sull the people of beth of 
thase cou ies avd their officers responsible fora capable and 
fatthiul dischar of their duties; and the King does not dare 
retali 1 any pron nent statien one in whose official characi« r 
the nation has lo: confidence. Tt. as Was the case here at the 
commencement of past Congress, it became a matter of In ppor- 
tance ‘o the Govern ment of England or France to know the 
exact condition of her Treasury, and, as nearty as might be, 
the acc; ving means o: the Treasury for the current vear, and 
the Mivister of Finance had sent to the King, to be laid before 
Parliament, an estimate of the available means of the curr nt 
year, placing them at 337.797.5983 and an Opposition member 
had gotten up in his ploce and denounced the report as delu- 
sive ai untrue, and a] shown from his calculation that o 18 
partiecniar source of pu olic revenue would exceed. by ourtold, 
the estimate of the minister, aod that the available means would 
excees! his estimate by $36,346,505, and thus show that the esti- 
mate the minister was calculated and desigued to defeat a 


great ind important Opp sition measure; and the evinates of 


that Opposition member should be literally realized: Lask. if 
the King of either of thoes countrics would dare continue in 
place such a minister? No, sir, he would not dare do it; he 
would feel as he should feel, that he would have justly jeopard 
ed his neck by such a course. j 


Sut, sir, in order to stil! betier understand the” 


ET 


But, add to this, that this minister, by his bungling financier” 
ing, by his miserable tinkering with the currency of the chtn 
try, had beggared tens of thonsands of the best citizens of the 
nation, and prodticed a révulsion which diminished the valne 
ofthe property in the country $500,000,000; Can any member 
contend, that in either of those monarchies, or any where tise 
where civil liberty is appreciated, such enormities would be 
submitted to? 

The honorable gentlerfan from Obio, (Mr. Hamer,) who is 
justly considered ithe champion of the administration im all the 
contests upon this floor, commeneed his speech, which I knew, 
when he rose, was te embody, at length, a defence of the 
general policy of this called session, by expressing his deep 
regret at feeling called on to participate in the discussion of 
this bill, aud his great preference “to acuion rather than de- 
bate.”’ « The new members doubtlessly thought we should have 
from the gentleman a few pertinent remarks. and that then he 
would resume his seat. And the people who shall read his 
speech when it makes its appearance, will also be prepared to 
contlude that the honorable member arose without any inten- 
tion of delivering a regular speech, and was involuntarily led 
on by the engrossing character of his subject, to protract his 
remarks to upwards of three hours in length. Such, however, 
as had served with that gentleman heretofore, knew well the 
relation he bore to his party, and the character of the speech 
he was to deliver, and the great length of time he would 
likely occupy, from the ample preparation he had been making 
for a week past, in taking notes upon such as have opposed 
this bill. 

The gentleman complains that the opposition, instcad of 
proceeding to Support i administration in providing remedies 
for what he admits to be a very important crisis in the affairs 
of the nation, is disposed to stop and inquire, who produced all 
this distress which now pervades every cltss 6f tie commu- 
nity? ta which of the two parties in this country is it justly 
chargeable? 

Now, sir, I think it would be any thing other than difficult 
to show that, afier having been called together at this extra 
session by the President, to administer relief to the diseased 
condition of the body politic, it becomes us most thoroughly 
and deliberately to inform ourselves of the nature ef this dis- 
order, and ef the cause that produced it, ia order that the catse 
may, if possib’e, be removed, when, and not till then, will the 
disease cease to exist. The physician who ,would attempt. to 
a minister to a diseased patient, without using every expedient 
within his power to ascertain the natnuve and find out the cause 
of the disease, particularly when it is of so extraordinary a 
natuie as to threaten sudden dissolution, would be justly de- 
nominated a quack, and consigned to ineffable disgrace for 
having wantonly sported with the heajth and life of his pa- 
tient. If such would be the fate of the physician, for so gross 
a departure froii the scientific course of his profession, I ask, 
what ought to be the fate of the leaders of the administration, 
who reckleesly propose to adm nister to the present disordered, 
deranged condition of the currency, when every interest in it is 
struggling for existence, without either examining into the 
causes that produced the disorder, or knowing the nature and 
operation of their proposed nostrums, and then presume to 
reproach the opposition for carefully analyzing the nature and 
cause of the disease, and the probable conseque.ces of the 
remedy? Let the censtituents of these fastidious gentlemen 
answer; and, sir, that they may have an mtimation of what 
that answer will be, i point them to the elections in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Indiana, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Maine 

I, Mr. Speaker, hesitate not to give it as my opinion, that 
the whole difficulty under which our country is now groaning 
originated from one great and most obvious cause, and that the 
disease will never be substantially removed without first re- 
moving the cause. I think this proposition is subject te the 
wivst satisfactory demonstration—I mean the failure to rechar- 
ter the Bank of the United States, or form a new Bank of the 
Thited Staies. 


Previously to 1789, before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitu‘ion, there existed no power in the States of the Confedera- 
cy to establish one currency for them all. Each State had its 
own banks, and then, as well as now, it was known that the 
price Of property in the respective States bore a very close and 
intimate connection with the ameunt of its currency, Hence 
there was an obvious and overruling incentive greatly to en- 
large the paper currency of the several Siates. The paper of 
one State, whilst at par at home, was undet par in the limite of 
its nearest neighbor. Outof these causes grew great inconve- 
nience, infinite complexity, and a world of trouble in conduct- 
ing the commerve between the States. This was regarded by 
the States as a great and crying evil; one which taxed the inge- 
nuity of many of the ablest statesmen and the best patriots of 
that day of statesmen and patriots, and was amongst the mort 
powerful of the causes which gave birth to that venerated in- 
etrument, the Federal Constitution, which embodies evidence 
of the existence of more political wisdom, sazatrious fore- 
thouckt, and chastened, disinterested patriorism in its framers, 
than has been found to exist in any previous or subse quent age 

In less than two years after the adoption of th Federal Con- 
stitution, whilst its framers were then upon the theatre of pub- 
lic life, the United States Bank was chartered, and General 
Washington, then President, approved end signed the charter, 
after the most mature deliberation and consul'ation with his 
pa‘riotic and enlightened cabinet. It was intended to furnish, 
and did furnish, during the twenty years of iis existence, the 
best currency the world had ever known. Its notes, whether 
issued in New Orleans or Boston, were preferab'e to specie at 
any point inthe Union, because it never bad. and the country 
believed it never would fail to redeem its notes in specie; and 
in this expectation they were never disappointed, 

During the existence of the charter of the first bank, from 
1791 to 181), none of the local banks ever were enabled to afford 
a currency equal to that furnished by the Bank of the United 
States. The cause of this was obvieus to every intelligent 
person who locked into the subject. The existence of that 
fact gives to that bank powershat no other bank im the coun- 
try had or could have. It had, through the instrumentality of 
its branches, facilities in affording excha: ge, which no other 
banks conld have. And, asa consequence, its stock became 
more valuable than that of any ether bank. ence there grew 
up, very naturally, a great jealousy with those who had stock 
in, and were connected with, many of the local banks. And 
very many of the best patriots of the country believed that 
bank had too much power, and others of them believed that 
Congress had no constitutional power to grant a charter to any 





such instivution. So that, by the expiration of the first 
ter, in 1811, there was found a majority against the recharer ,, 
that institution. Some of the opponents of the recharter of i, 
bank; in 1811, believed, or profe to believe, that we 4, 
had teo much paper money for the g¥oT of he country, 45, 
that, by refusing a charter to thatbank, the country Wwoy)¢ 
the extent of is circulation, have the amount of paper cirey) 
tiondiminished. But those who had given that subject n,, 
attention, and best understood the natural operation of »), 
causes that regulated such matters, were well satisfied that 1). 
exact converse of that staté of thih®s twould necessarily sive 
out of a failure to recharter that bank. They saw and predia.1 
at the time, that, as soon as the nation got to believe the [;,;, 
Staies Bank was not to be rechartered, or another substitutes ,, 
its place, the same causes Would be brought into action wh), 
had produced over-issues, aud necessarily depreciation of ;),, 
paper currency in the different States, previously to the ad. 
tion of the Federal Constitution. _And they, during the deha:. 
on the proposition, in i811, to rechartet the bauk, predic, 
that its failure would, instead of diminishing the paper ¢ir=y\,. 
tion in the country, produce, necessarily, a great increase jy, ;;, 
amount; and that there would be go limit to this inevita):, 
tendency to increase, until it would produce such a plethora j, 
the circulatign, as to result in a certain and universal explosion 
Experience svon verified all these predictions. As soon :s, 
recharter was refused by Congress in 1311; the manta for fora) 
and State banks forthwith sprang up ; and between that per), 
and 1816, when the hank was rechartered, the number of ban\, 
had increased from 88, with an aggregate capital of $42,610 (1), 
to 246, whose aggregate capital was $89,822,422. In the intery, 
between IS!1 and 1816, the iner ase in the number of banks 
was 158, and the increase of bank capital, in that short space 
of five years, Wis $47,212,422; whereas, for the ten Pears jn 
mediately preceding 18i1, the number of banks had increase)! 
from 32, with a capital of $23,550,000, to the number before 
stated, of 88, with $42,610,000 of c»pital—making an increase », 
these ten years in the banking capital of $19,060,000. Upoy, 
the recharter of the United Stated Bank in 1816, however, »,, 
immediate check Was given te this mania for banking, and, 
from that period up to the year 1830, the number of banks ha 
only increased from 246, with a capital of $89.822,422, to S29, 
with a capital of $111.192,268. showing in this period ef fou; 
teen yeare an increase of &3 in the number of banks, an 
$21,369,845 only in the amount of the banking capital of the 
country: 

In 1830, however, this institution, which had, during its whole 
existeiice, exercised so wholesome an Mfluence over that mos 
ungovernable disposition to over-banking, and blessed the 
whole country with the best and most uniform currency tha: 
has ever been known, incurred the wenn me of him whose 
hatred for the last eight years has been cértain death to every 
institution in the land, and fell powerless and lifeless at ts 
feet. From that Ume up to the departure of this man from 
office, (I can not eay from power, for he is known and felt by 
every informed citizen yet to be all-powerful,) embracing a 
period of seven years, the increase of banks was from 3% to 
$23, and of bank capital from $111,192,268 to $378,421,)ts 
The increase in the last year of his administration, in the year 
1836, in the nnmber of banks, was 266, and in the amount. 
bank capital, $164,545,873. From which it appears, in this 
siiort period of seven years, the number of banks have beex 
increased nearly threefold, and the amount of bank capital 
more than threefold. The statistics which I have submited 
are taken from an official report of Mr. Woodbury, the Secre 
tary of the Treasury, which are thrown into a table exhibiting 
the in¢rease in the number of banks and banking capital from 
1792 to 1837. 


Char 


Years. Banke. Capttal. 
1792 ‘ . 11 ‘ * $5,935,000 
{sl : 2 + 23,550,000 
M3 75 : - 40,493,000 
1811 : - 88 : - 42,610,000 
1815 - - illegible . - 82,259,590 
1816 - , 246 - -  §9,322,422 
1820 : - illegible ‘ ‘ 102,210,611 
1830 : - 329 : - 311,192,268 
ry 1834 : : 506 : - 170,123,788 
Ic 1835 : . 678 ‘ - 193 584,361 
Tre 1836-89 = NG, 875,295 
ir 1837 . : 823 : - 378,421,168 


These consequences flowed from_nd ufiknown or mystérious 
cause, but as the natural and unavoidable result of given Causes 
They arose from that which ever has been, and ever will le, 
the case with the State Governments—an irresistible propensity 
to over-bank, unless restrained by some sufficient counteiba 
lancing cause. Over-banking always has, and ever will, pro 
duce a passion for speculatien, over-trading, and all its encirss 
train of evils, which invariably have resulted in a ruinouste 
vulsion, as is seen at present in this country. , 

‘Vhe currency, the circulation, is to the body politic what the 
blood, the circulation, is to the animal system; let an inrepare 
ble derangement take place in the one or the other, and ‘le 
body must dwindle, decay, and soon perish. Once ratisiy 
community that its Government is incapable of regulatin: av 
controlling its currency, upon which so much of the gr 
property depends, and all regularity In every interest, a1 | 
guaranty you will find that community disposed to try anihe 
form of Government, which can secure to its people some * 
tled, uniform, and stable medium, through which commodiver 
can be exchanged, and the business of the country transacit’: 
The principal return which a people expect in exchange at 
the restraints imposed upon them by civilized society, by reel. 
lar Government, is a steady, permanent, uniferm policy. #° 
asound currency, by which the necessary and proper ice 
tives to industry and enterprise are encouraged; by which the 
industrious parent can rely with confidence upon havi 
secured to. him the rewards of bis labor, with which to reais. 
educate, andadvance his offspring. No civilized, enlightene’, 
industrions, and enterprising peuple like ours, ever will ¢ 
sent to live undera form of Government that is so unstab*, 
unsettied, and imbecile, as not to afford them the great and | - 
ramount objects of government. The fickle, vacillating por” 
of this and the past administration, by which ell regularity '! 
the price of property, all certainty in the reward of labor, “ 
all confidence in any regular and settled policy of she comm ? 
are destroyed, may be borne with for a while. Yes, it w!!)’ 
borne with as long as there is any reasonable ee of reforn 
but when all hope of this is lost, the time will bave arrive 
when the people, in the majesty of their strength, will deme 
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and procare for themselves such form of Government as will 
ure to them these —_ and indispensable objects. 

We have lived tor forty-eight years under the Federal Con- 

ution, and for forty years of that time we have had a Uni- 
ted States Bank, which furnished to the nation the best, sound- 
egand most ualform currency that has ever existed. There 
has been no period of the forty years’ continuanse of tat bank, 
qhen its paper has not been better, and furnished a more uni- 
form currency, than gold or silver itself. For the paper of the 
mother bank, or any of its branches, was always equal to specie 
aany point in the Union, as remote soever as it might be trom 
the bank that issued it; notthat one bianch was bound to re . 
deem the paper ofthe others, but because it was always banka- 
ble papef at Any pointin the Union, without regard to the place 
ofiteiseve. And, in the next place, it was more convenient for 

rtation, 80 that ifa merchantin Lexington or Cincinnati 
pad $50,000 in specie, whish he desired to pay over to his credi- 
wor in New York or Philadelphia, he would consider his specie 
que or ahalf per cent Jess valuable at his home than in one of 
those Cities; that is, he would have to give $250 if ex 

was at a half per cent. or $500 ifatjone per cent. in order 
to geta draft upon one of these cities; but ifhe has the paper on 
the United States Bank, and he can not get a drat at par, he 
only has to bundle his money up, place it in his pocket, and 
convey it himself to itsdestinauon, without its being known by 
asingle soul. This thing has been done over and over again, 
with the most perfect conveniense; hence, United States paper 
has ever been more valuable. and more uniformly of the same 
value at different places, than silver or gold. 

Or instance another case: a horse drover in Kentucky, who 
carries a hundred horses te South Carolina, and sells them, say 
for $15,000 in specie, eould not get his metal back home with- 
outa Wagon and team; hence he would prefer to buy a check 
on Kentucky at one per cent. and thereby lese $150, to the 
trouble, expense, aud risk of hauling home his specie; but if he 
should‘receive his pay in paper upon the Bank of the United 
States, he would just procure thirty notes of five hundre. dol- 
jars each, and bring home, perhaps in his watch pocket, lis 
915,000. Who can, with any knowledge of the business of the 
country, deny then that the United States Bank furnished a pa- 
percirculation better and more uniform than gold or silver it- 
self. Then for forty years this growing, prosperous Republic 
has been blessed with the best currency upon earth, and, in the 
ase of it, has advanced with waned rapidity to wealth, 
greatness, and happiress. What, however, has been the history 
of the other eight years, during which we had no United States 
Bank? It is one continued scene of confusion and distraction in 
the monetary operations ofthe country, and, consequently, fre- 
quent, sudden, and ruinous revulsions in the business of the 
whole country, involving in one cemmon, indiscriminate mass 
of ruin whole communities of our best and most enterprising 
and industrious citizens. For, however prudent a man may be, 
he may have a neighbor less able to withstand the mania for 
muney-making, in umes of extravagant enterprise and specu 
lation, whom he can not refuse when asked ts endorse for him, 
and who gets disappointed in his just calculations, and is hurled 
with his innocent neighbor from affluence and happiness to po- 
verty and wretchedness. In the four years that succeeded the 
refusal to reeharter the United States Bank in 181!, the table 
which I read shows how rapidly the increase of paper money 
rogressed. The history ot the last two of the five years men- 
iioned exhibited almost the whole country involved in bank 
tuptcyand ruin. The banksin 1815 and 1816, with perhaps the 
single exception of those in Massachusetts, suspended specie 
papenense, and their paper forthwith depreciated greatly be- 

Ww 


ie Mallicheve and this place, the paper of the local banks was 
twenty-five per cent. below par. The paper of the loca! banks 
in all the other States was at different rates of depreciation. 
Still che customs and dues of the Government were collected in 
the paper currency of the different States, all differing with 
each other in value. So that the importer of goods here or in 
Baltimore paid one-fourth less of duties on their importations 

han the importers of the same articles in Boston. Thus did 
the amount of duties paid at the different ports depend on the 
depreciation of the paper money in that particular State. 

his was an meqeny growing out of the deranged state of 
the currency, which was so perfectly insupportable that, with- 
out a remedy, it would have produced a dissolution of the 
Union ; for the operation of things was so, that the Constitution, 
both in Jetter and spirit, was outraged and violated in the most 
palpable manner. Those provisions which require that taxa- 
tion shall be uniform, and that no port shall have privileges not 
cemmon to all, were a dead letter, and all men, of all parties, 
admitted the evi] was insupportable, and must be remedied. 
The commerce between the States was so crippled up as almost 
to be annihilated. No evils of this sort had existed from 1791 
till afier ISL1, when a recharter was refused to the United 
States Bank ; the absence of which, it was generally admitted, 
produced this swarm of local banks, which first fl oded the 
whole land with spnrious, depreciated paper money, and 
finally ended in the convulsion of 1815and 1816. There existed 
then, as is the case now, but one remedy for the disorder of the 
currency, and that isa United States Bank It was then, as it 
is now, Down that a cause for the deranged and ruined condi- 
tion of the currency existed: and it was then thought by all to 
be the duty of every statesman fully to e~amine into the matter, 
to ferret out the cause, place it before the country, and let the 
responsibility of it rest where it belonged. There was found 
ao one then upon the floor of Congress who wbjected to finding 
out the cause of the embarrassments then existing, in order to 
temove them. No one could then be found who ventured to 
reproach others for professing to be unable to use means to re- 
move the cause of great and heavy evils, before tha’ cause was 
ascertained. 

In 1816, it was believed that the absence of a United States 
Bank produced the embarrassments; to remove them, the 
cause was removed. A United States Bank was rechartered; 
and in less than one year from that date almost all the banks in 
the Union which did not finally fail from gross mismanagement 
or fraud, recommenced specie payments. Thus, with the re 
moval of the cause, its effects alsodisappeared. I believe simi- 
lar results would occur if we could get the whole truth before 
the country, and the people could see the cause of the present 
revulsion. The great — of the people are honest, and they 
need but to see what isrightto doit. Hencearisesthe aversion 
of the gentleman from Ohio to have the true causes of our em- 

ts placed in bold relief before the country. 

Now, if the friends of the administration would admit, what 
tam sure they must believe, that our embarrgssments have 
$rewn out of downfall of the United States Bank, and join | 








those who have always been in tavor of that institution in now 
chartering another upon similar principles, the opposiuon 
would desire to > no more on the subject of the crisis and its 
causes than would be necessary to place that matter fairly be 
fore the country, so that the people may fully understand who 
are the auchors of our present embatrasaments. But they re- 
fuse to admit theniselves the authors of our troubles, and say 1 
is the upposition that has brought them upon us; and then re 
proach the members of the opposition for disproving this most 
extraordinary charge. 

The gentleman from Ohio says that the commercial embar 
rassimeais that now convulse this country have overrun Eng- 
gland, France, Germany, Switzerland, Turkey, the East Indies, 
and the Empire of China; and then emphatically asks, if it is 
possible that any sensible man can believe that the removal of 
the Government depoaites from the Bank of the United States 
to the State banks has convulsed three-quarters of the globe? 
I have not heard any man, here or elsewhere, pretend to say 
that the present disasters that overspread even this country 
are attributable to the removal of the deposites; and I must be 
permitted to say, that the assumption of the honorable gentle- 
man is unauthorized; that he has drawn upon his fancy, in 
asserting that any such position has been taken by the oppoet- 
tion; and of such assumption is the greater part of his very 
long speech constituted. 

But of all the unauthorized assumptions which the honora- 
ble member has seen proper to make, the most supremely 
ridiculous is that of attributing to the opposition the promulga 
tion of the opinion, that all the embarrassments which he has 
chosen t» assert do 1.0w exist in China, Turkey, etc. etc. 
are owing’ to the removal of the deposites from the United 
States Bank. 

But, sir, [take issue with the gentleman upon the question 
of fact as to the existence of convulsions in England, or any of 
the countries which he has named, similar to, or comparable 
with, those which we find prevailing in this country. And I 
now invite him to rise in his place, and point me to the 
authority upon which Fe has predicated his assumptions. 

It is perfectly astounding to hear with what unmixed effron- 
tery it has been asserted since the revulsion, by the friends of 
this adminisiration, from the President himself down to the 
mest degraded tool of his party, that, ia proportion to the 
entire amount of the paper circulation of England and the 
United States, its augmentation, in the last three years, has been 
as great there as here; and that it begat the same spirit for 
speculation and over-trading in that country as in this, and, as 
a consequence thereof, that both ceuntries have been alike 
involved in similar difficulties. 

Now, sir, as to the general charge that monetary affairs are 
as much deranged and as difficult in England as here, I appeal 
to the known fact, admitted by the gentleman from Ohio in his 
speech in support of this bill, that specie may be borrowed in 
any quantity atthree per cent. in England, whilst all knew that 
it can not be borrowed at four times that rate in this country. 
Indeed, sir, such a thing as negotiaung a loan of specie is not 
thought of here; for if an individual has specie on hand here, 
he never thinke of loaning it, but proceeds to sell it at eight per 
cent. advance for paper money; and then, if he chooses, loans 
the paper money at six per cent. making an interest of four- 
teen per cent. on specie here, when it is worth but three, as 
has been shown, in England. 

A distinguished Senator from Georgia, in a speech delivered 
in the other end of this building but a few days since, showed, 
from Official documents from England, that the augmentation 
of paper circulation there, since the commencement of 1534, 
was only one anda half per cent. upon the evtire paper cur- 
rency of that kingdom; whilst the proportional increase in 
this country, within the same period, is exceeding sixty times 
as great. No Senator pretended to controvert the accuracy of 
his statements, nor has a contradiction emanated from any 
respectable source, so far as I have observed 

When a sudden reverse overtakes this country, under which 
its trade and commerce dwindle away, and its whole energies 
are literally paralyzed, as is the case now, it will, toa greater 
or less extent, be felt by all the countries with which we have 
extensive commerce and intimate connection. Then, whilst I 
admit that some slight embarrassments have existed in Eng- 
land, growing, in some degree, out of the intimate commercial 
connections between that country and this, I deny that they 
prevail, in any thing like so great a degree, there as here. 

But the gentleman from Ohio says the causes of our embar- 
rassments are widely different from those to which the opposi 
tion have attribuied to them; and adds, that they are to be 
foundin “the over-trading, speculations, and extravagance of 
the times;’’ and that they have prevailed alike all over the civi- 
lized world. To the latter part of his assumption, I have re- 
pled. Now, as to our difficulties having principally grown out 
of a spirit of speculation, over-trading, and extravagance, I 
very readily admit he is correct in the abstract; but that these 
causes took their origin, and grew out of a still deeper cause— 
the downfall of the United States Bank, I think is unquestien- 
able; and, in that event, the whole responsibility of the present 
embarrassments rests withthe administration. Did not every 
statesman who spoke in favor of arecharter of that bank, pie- 
dict that its overthrow wou!d necessarily produce a swarm of 
local State banks, that would flood the whole country with their 
paper, as they did from 1811 to 1816? that this increase of our 
circulating medium would, by increasing the facilities of get- 
ting accommodations from the banks, necessarily produce a 
mania for speculation, and, as a necessary consequence, great 
extravagance and profusion in all classes ofthe community? It 
was no supernatural power by which the advocates ofa bank 
were enabled io foresee and predict these consequences; to do 
this, they need bit understand the history of their own Govern- 
ment, the then condition of the country, and the natural opera- 
tion of certain causes that are inherent in the constitution of 
man. They saw many ef the States without any other bank 
than the branchesof the United States Bank, as was the care 
with Kentucky. They knew that, upon the downfall! of the 
Bank of the United States, each State would perceive the neces- 
sity of making banks of its own, that would furnish, for its own 
purposes, a currency preferable to the paper of the local banks 
efthe adjoining States. According tothe prediction, as soon as 
the fall of the United States Bank was understood to be settled, 
we saw this work of manufacturing new banks commence end 
progress with the speed set forth in the table which I have 
read. 

The gentleman says, we have no more constitutional power, 
and that it is not more our duty to regulate the currency, with 
a view of rendering it uniform, and to regulate and cheapen ex- 
changes, than we have to transport the produce orsteck ef one 
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portion of the Union to the other. And then he emphaucally 
asks, “ What is money?’ and answers the question by asking, 
“Is itany thing but property?’ Thus, by this short process, 
he satisfies his own mind that morey is property, and that it is 
as much the duty of Government to furtush the means of 
transporting property, as money, from point to point. Now, 
after the Herculean work of improving the currency and cheap- 
ening exchanges, so successiully .ccemplished by that chiet, 
who, last spring, in his Farewell Address, could not refrain 
from congratulaung the country upon the successful and gleri- 
ous accomplishment of this wise and patrioue undertaking of 
his, little did Lexpect to hear ene of the great pillars of chat 
brijliant administration, at this early day, get up and denounte 
the whole scheme as unconsututional and unworthy of Con 
gress. [Ido not intend here to submit any argument upon the 
constitutionality, ether of the Bank of the United States, o1 
upon the subject of its being the duty of Congress to furnish a 
sound and uniform currency; ume and circumstances ferbid 
such acourse nuw. For lL consider, if weight of authornly ever 
can settie any question, the constitutionality of that bank is well 
settled, and, as to its utility, it can not be denied by any one, 
who has any regard for his own veracity, or for the common 
decencies of lite. 

1 will take occasion here to remark, however, that whilet I 
now am,and have ever been, an edvecate of a United States 
Bank, I differ widely with some of my political friends, in’ be- 
lieving we ought to charter a vreat mammoth institutien, with 
capital enough tosupply the whole currency of the country, 
and to supersede the necessity of State banks. 1 believe in 
banking, asin every other branch of business, there ought to 
be competition, and, for one, Lshoul] regret to see the wivle 
banking facilities of the conitry within the control of any one 
corporation. Whilst, then, | advocate a United States Bank 
with a Inmited capital, guarded with proper restrictions, 1am 
also in favor of a reasonable proportion of State banks. Ibe 
lieve them both useful and necessary to the sound, safe, and 
healthy operations of the business of this country. 

The gentleman trom Olno, with much apparent surprise, 
took occasion to say that the opponenis of the admivistration 
eve) coutended that the measures presented by the administration 
at this session will extend no permanent and sulstantial reliet 
to the country, and very emphaucally asks whether any are 
prepared todeny that tus Lill, which proposes (9 extend a 
credit of four, six, and nine months to the deposite banks, is not 
a measure of permanent and substantial relief? Whether these 
banks would not, by this indulgence, be enabled to extend the 
necessary relief to the country? 

It is very rarely, of late, that Tam astonished at any thing I 
hearadvanced inthis House. But | must acknowledge I was 
perfectly astonished when I heard the honorable member, 
coming, as he does, from the West, and understanding, as he 
must, the condition of that country and the banks, utter this 
remarkable sentiment. They must Lave upon deposite some 
$9000, OO of this money. ‘Vo draw (his vast sum of especie 
from these Western and Southern banks in the short space of 
time proposed, would bankrupt that whole country. It wouid 
be utter ruin to both the banks and the people, and yet their re 

resentative here musi unceremoniously calls it substantial re- 

fier to the country. It is mockery! It ts an insult to the un 
dersianding of this House and the wiole nation. 1 verture to 
hazard the opinion that not another Western member will 
endorse the monstrous sentiment. I venture to say they will 
unite, ina body, to denounce this four, six, aud nine montha’ 
measure as ruinous, and demand a further postponement for 
their constituents, so as to enable the tates by their fourth 
instalment on the lst of January, 1839, tocome to the relief of 
their banks 

The opposition, adds the gentleman, net only opposes the 
proposed measures of relief, but refuses to bring forward any 
measures of iisown; upon which that centleman, (tinguished 
for his great equanimity, broke out tno a strain @: the bitterest 
invective. He said, if dispesed to indulge in the us» of epithets 
that are daily thrown out against the administration, he weuld 
pronounce such a party a “corps of political mercenaries,”’ 
“miserable demagogues,” “the most unprivciplec, corrupt, 
and rotten-hearted faction that has ever appeared in This coun 
try.” But he declines using such language, and adds, “* It be- 
longs to the opposition vocabulary.’’ Jn reply to all this, I will 
content myself by saying that Il think the gentleman deserves 
about as much credit for his ingenuity, in avoiding the nee of 
epithets towards his political oppor as for the profound 
statesmanship shown in contending party in a decided 
minority in both Houses of Congress, with the Presiden: op 
posed to them, is deserving of such lat cuage for not bring s¢ 
forward measures of relief. The opposition, at the comme: 
ment of this session, declared to the country that they were 
powerless; that the administration ho\! majorities im bo 
Housee, and were responsible to t e country for measures « 
relief. But the members of the opposition have not disguised 
their opinions either as to the cause of our ¢istreeses or as (o 
the remedies for them; they have freely sjxkew of both, anc 
for it have been reproached by the gentler an in terme Tike 
these. We have been told we should not stop for such pur- 
poses. We have been told we should act, ard notspeak. The 
opposition is prepared for both upon any measures the edimi- 


‘nistration have or may bring forwari’. 


But, sir, the gentleman from Ohio, who kas been nox ob- 
viongly fixed on by his party to deliver the deferce of the ad 
ministration against the assaults which have been made upon 
its policy of this session, has chosen to denominate, ard I doubt 
not correctly, all the measures of this session as com ponent 
parts of one grand system, and hae as euch treated of ttem in 
his elaborate speech. I will, as it seems no opposition member 
will follow me in the debate, proceed to respond to come of his 
arguments upon the other branches of this system 

He says: “ The distress of which we hear so much is evagge 
rated. Itexistsonly among particular clasecs of the commu- 
nity. It has not reached the great mass of the people.” W! ether 
the distress has been exagverated or not, is a mere mator of 
opimen. Ithink ithas not; and I think it has reached every 
class of the community. The sudden revulsion which has over 
taken the country so astounded every person, that the vbols 
people, with one accord, all over the Union, seemed to believe, 
and no doubt correctly. that the only way in which the credi: of 
the country could be sustained was for every one to rally to the 
reecue, and offer upon the altar of hie country’s good a porticn 
of his constitutional righte—the privilege of demanding epecte 
for his dues; and thus has the shock been borne go far; but for 
this, no one could contemplate the extent of ruin which muc: 
have ensued. 

Indeed. sir, as far as my acqnaintance went, it was adi.i/tted 
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vy every body that the de fthecountry could not be col 
ed in speci There has been in the West literally one in cir 
culation ‘ne little that was there ceased 
tu cuculatc, Was 0 mney, aud transp ad to 
the Atlantic cities be agree!, as Moby commo 
consent, oy every prers 28 far as iny observation wernt, ha 
wiere the pasrnent oliebte were demanded, spec e was not to 
be exacted, and that Ucrediter iimed to rejse their conets 
tulional right in demanding epecte, the whole business of th 
counury muel Ceaee, an wolve into ite ori | ele 
ments, ant iis member eir property and poss ron 
by piveical force, until 30 ¢ relief con be alfordet I enter 
tain nota doubt that, iithe debts ofthe country were now vene 
rally sued fo tol demanded in ce, you would find the « 
cere unalie toenfo the law. an e} i? is res { it 
execution 
The Cou ution. which eua ies to vc litorthe righ 
to demand his deri epecie, hat beea, mthe W tro the 
suspension Ulli now, Virvail anipractically aorogate 1b cane 
af the ohyeteal i rlitvo he country tofarnieh the constitu 
u uomedlium ‘Tits matter is voken « md uonedler od by 
every min in the lon. an! in fe ne Loff-ctine every "7 
terest 1h society This Government, w e told by the adm 
i ue " ’ for fiy vithout relet Th 
“ te | 9 ar enpiuct tle alfa not fered ’ 
he Con mand N3 ' te yuh: vet ’ 
told tha difficalics h u reached “tt “um f 
the people 
Ihe ; man ye the foreion deb ‘which vy hear ’ 
much, moet d i the oat nor of the creat m { the 
people ol the wealthy m hee who have tnundsted i 
eour \ ith fore fin mid who. a ‘ ha er been 
alan { Wo pwriotien: who in the t 
wat od ct thie very raped *¢ » the iy of it i 
Cesanul | ito and therefore ce ve no pardcular favor 
tfranniove wu 
Mr. Syv er} and ties Cpresentative merchant 
amlitl wae men ! in Congress | truest 
I mu ’ tice which lue to 
very ca tu i it he pur 
} ol ! lisparagingly, to re 
main s.ent whe u Weeping, UNTUSt denunciations a aim 
ed also ue rid Ww ny ‘ Sir, Ltee!l very litile iike re 
straining roveell within those 3 whic rriiimentay 
wearer quit bin te wi ise Lordiuiary deauneiation 
The rules of thie How es} rmvyself ve place 1 fill 
willn yt aliow meto e1 vy la u i t anitely 
‘ vey wh tt ro ret Iniatane ] id feel in red 
lo eky Li howr showed tog urk that rdine 
oO my taste, which LT would by no means - Upasat lo 
others, I led fi mysel! wowerthy of th tl hold here, 
lil was capable ot pe my é ich « i ict 
tewards #0 Va Leite r€ rh ie Cla ascverv go finan 
knows the mereh 30! Uis country co lute It sor mn 
happens thatthe most erroneous estimates are formed of parti 
cular tlasses and communities by those who have never found 
theif way inte the beuer orders of thove Classes and commu 
Tillie 
The merchant is nothi m than an agent or factor of th 
producer, the instramen hich our | lucts ar irried 
abroad, and exchancved torsuch foreign conmoditic is we need; 
he is as nee ary and as useful a constituent part of society as 
isthe producer or laborer; aud you cannot blast his prosy rity 
WwW thout sweeming with ifthe prosperity ot the comrounity with 
which he is coumected itis true, the Importing me chant owes 
di-eciy our foreizn debt; but merchant to whom he has sold 
his imported goe »wweshim, andthe consumer who has bought 
oi the retatl merchant owes hin; so that the foreten det is at 
"tav owin co ming population, the great mas 
otth 1 Phey have topavi Me re Willing and ab! 
pay it, il Cay riment Wi tes hem to has L currency, 
though the medini of which ther surplus products can get to 
market without their losing from ten to twenty-five per cent 


wtion of this lebt, 


Thg people of all the States owe their pro; 
an! thay can only pay it off by selling their products for the 
moneyewith which to pay the merchants fiom whom they 
bouchttheir goods, The farmers of tue Western and North 
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western States deper ! upon the flour, the pork, the beef, the 
mules, and the horses, which thev s i to the great siaple 
States of the South and Southwest, out of which to raise the 
mo jeyto hyutdate hoit irt of this deb Qur produce or 
ck, when oe couthern State, say Mississippi, is sold 
he curreney of that State, which isi vertib'e: iis brouch 
home, and sold fur specie, or the local circulation, with which | 
to pay the merch a dives tor { fron to 25 per 
eent I fourth of thet wile é out of the re 
niain ' they ha ! and 
’ i yl lithe bala i i ward pavi heir 
pi ’ ’ ena = il is Governt had 
iT) it t ' i ‘ iP] wo t ver h ‘ft 
your } vi ) i four pv rroy ] 
intott tu \ Wat Vhe Ss ed no ei Vy 
tr ree l her é < 10 clase. t vwthe a j 
te ef ! wi ver un ’ rtwhich ov 
c% ' Viv ! id Nile IS teaver 1 
M “itis | v iw ir forget What is due mer 
caantso ’ rcom; etween tl 
and \ rvi i i lav. Ww m | 
fortun her na ation, of which they avail thenteelves | 
to trad eau te who re worthy to | 
bo compar 
; Bat let we procee), a Xamine ftorther j what has been | 
denominated by the men t mm Ohio as m able, false 
wepaper sla 1 th ‘ rrencies fo 
the Goveramen, and thy 
Is itnot known to all that. in co } ra 
stair o ev ih le recei 
th ta bust ; in the paper n v « ' aa 
tha’, otherwiee, the recular business of th rv ¢ kd mot 
Th a Si e dav?) And yetno nilema } 
elf respeet can deny t the officers of thie Gove: okt 
draw Aigeh salaries, are pail out of veur Treasury ij SPO he 
whilet vour poor cav-laborers, the soldiers whe fiehr vour 
bartles, and the old’pensioner, Who haa spent the iis 
youth, and worn out his canstitation, in fighting for 1 liberty 
Which our fathers Wansmitted us, have to receive their pay in 
paper, cighi or ten cents in the dollar less valuable than specie 
Ins ances have occurred under my own observation, which 
shoukl meke this administrat on blash, if it waa not insensible 
to rha 


Rut the other day T went, witha calleague anda friend of the 











i . to some of the public offices, to attend to some 
business for his constitrente: he gota check to the * Bankol 
he Metropolis lor ®ome pension menev of a revoluuionary 
eoldiet, which he had to receive in paper, whilst he and I, and 
you, sir, ave paid in gold and silver. That gentleman was struck 
with the enormity of such a state of things, and ceuld not for 
bear to remark upon its hardship and injustice. 

In a few days atterwards, in paseing by some day-!aborers 
employed by the Gov. rnment, ether 1. or the gentleman Ww th 
me, asked what sort of currency they were paid in: to which one 
“ ne the appearance of a beave , Mardy soldier, remarke i: 
“Tncity paper,” ead tha: le was glad to get it; for it was Much bet- 
ter (han ihe paper in which he had been paid off for his serrvices 
whilet in ourarmy, marching in search of our southern Todians: 
that he had drawn from this Government £200 in Southern bank 


MMe rao; 





paper, for bis servicesin the army, which, tpon his return t 
his home in this city, he had to shave off ata loss of twenty 
cents to the co lar, amounting in all to the surm of forty dollars 


no inconsiderable loss for a common soldier ont of his daily 
wage Upon the other hand, a member of Congress from 
Mississippi, Loutsiana, or Arkaneas, who draws about $2.090 
for mileaze, gets his pay m specie, can sell that specie upon his 
arrival ere at eight and a half per cent. advance, making 
$170 of profit, and then, if he choose, he could buy with the 
en¢y of ths place Southern paper, ss T have under- 

, at ad scountof twenty per cent. by which he could rea- 

lize about $100 more, making in all the sum of $570 by this 
HAVING Operation, growing out of the better currenty with 
which this a'’ministration hat blessed the country. There are 
members, too, from the North who will realize enough by shav- 
ing off ther mileage and pay to defray their expenges from the 
time they left their homes until their return I 'o not mention 
raging these who have sold their specie; 





paper t 
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thi ry way of dispa 


; 
liltites no porte i 


it co o1 our circulation; it is a commodity, 
ape ts ought and sold accordingly ‘the Seer-tary gave 
notice, through the public prints, that he had the specie on 


hand with which to pay the members of Concress. They felt, 
that tf! the specie was to be paid out to the President and his 
Secretaries, and their friends, there was no reason, when asked 
retary whether they preferred specic to paper, why 
they should not speak the truth. At first ] could not under- 
tand why members of Congress were offered a choice between 
specie and paper; but when T recollect that the President, whose 
5.000 per year, and the Secretary of the Treasury 

>who had the 


perent 
ee offers, and that the one would draw about 
y about £2,125 per year more, if paid in specie, 


he = 
v the Sse 


salary ix? 
whose pay is $6,000 per year, were the 
making of th | 


OO}, and the 











thant they were paid in peper, my difficulty was removed. 
Perhaps the atministration thought the responsibility of pay- 
ing themselves in ie would be lightened by throwing it 
partiy on Congress. But there ft can hot rest. . : 
Notwi't vit | . When the opposition siys there are 
two currencies, they are charzed with repeating miserable 


‘The Government, aiter bringing this siate of things on 
the couutry, bas convened Congress, and proposes no relief to 
the people; but only pr poses means by which the Govern- 
ment can get on, leaving the people to buffet, as best they can, 
with the insurmou table difficulues that are now overwhelm- 
! the country 
Mr. Speaker, great as are the embarrassments with 
which our whole country is overwhelmed, I value them all as 
g, n compared with the evils that I perceive the ad- 
ministration has in stere for us. We have, thank God! sir, the 
best population on earth, and a country incomparablyd@eyond 
any other in its éxhaustless resources of wealth and greatness. 
Our people understand more of the principles of their Govern- 
ment, more of the principles of civil liberty, than any popula 
tion that has ever exist'd upon the face of thisearth. And all, 
} rown out of that haypy form of Government 
which the wisdom ofour athers transinitted to us. As long as 
We preserve our constitutional liberty, as long os we can imain- 
upremacy of our Constitution over the will of our 
rulers all is safe. When the emergency requires, I am pre 
pared to yield up all t at relates to the right of property, all 
subardinate municipal regu'ations; but IT will cling to this 
Constitution, to the great principles of civil liberty as secured 
to my country by that Constitution, as the only valuable frag- 
ment that is left of that mighty wreck which the folly of our 
rulers has brought upon the land. Executive patronage is the 
source from whence the Constitutton has most to apprehend. 
Wiu'st wiel#ed by the popular military chieftain, who has just 
left the Executive chair, it was believed, by many of the best 
in the land, to be too powerful for the Constitution. 
The administration project of which I speak, and which Iso 
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‘, is the proposed Sub-Treasury svstem, by which, we 
ire to y the President, through his organs in this House, that 
th Iblic funds are to be kept as sate'y, the fiscal operations of 
the Government facilitated, and the patronage of the President 
curtailed! Let us then, for a moment, examine first into the 
I ive ety of the public moneys when in Lanks, and when 
in the hands of Sub-Treasurers, or Government agents. In the 
fi place, then, what has been our experience—the best of 

hers?) For the period of more than thirty-six years, during 
which the Bank of the United Stares had charge of the Govern- 
nent deposiies, not one dollar was by it to the Govern. 


ment, nor did that inctitution, at any time during 
periorm, as a fiscal agent of the Government, every 
was required of it. Whilst upon che other hand, 
inthe thirty years be'ween 1789 and 1819, as appears from a 
of Mr. Crawford, this Governme st lost upwards of 


this period, 





3.000009 by the defileations of its collecting and disbufsing 
ficers, who had nothing to do with the money, except during 
the short periods ii was passing from those who paid it to the 
Government a) it reached the banks. and then fram the banks 
the public creditors. If this vast amount of cur revenue 
stneks to the flagers of the offlcers of the G ivernment whilst 
it was passing thus rapidly throuch their hands, hew much 


renter would have been the loss to the Gover 
had been permanent keepers of it! 

Sut again, ifsuch heavy losses were sustained at atime when 
ur rerenties were comparatively so small, and when officers 
were selecte!, according to Mr. Jefferson's rule, for their capa 
city and integrity, what may we expect our losses te be, if 
ur Vast revennes are to be permanenily kept by Sub-Trea- 

rs, selected at this day. when officers are proscribed for 
their honesty. and their places filled by the most unscrupulons 
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pment if they 











brawlieg partisans of power! The President, in th: portion 

his Messag re he treats of this favorite project of his, 
says the objecti ‘o it are founded upon the mistaken suppo- 
sitign sthat “a in a bank is stronger than a vau!t in the 


Treasury Not atall, sir; but upon very different grounds 
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do the opponents of his plan rest their objections to it in , 
pecuniary point of view, which, by the by, 18 the very leas 
of their objections tu it. It is, that the keys of those vauits ay 
to be entrusted to his numberless Sub-Treasurers, selected, yo, 
as banks select their officers, for mera! integrity and capacity 
but for their dirty party services! ‘These Sub-Treasurers, wh¢, 
a general election approaches, upon which depends, | ethape 
the fate of the “GREAT DEMOCRATIC PARTY,” wi); 
likely feel themselves called on to use a few thousand dollars 
ot the people’s money for the success of the people’s cance 
and if they are finally defeated, they will feel that for their extr, 
vervices in the cause of the people they are entitled to extra 
compensation; and, as they have the fixing of the amount, i; is 
highly probable they will be well paid. ; 

But the safety of the publit funts, though a subject of greg 
importance in itself, when compaied with the objection to 
“the Sub-Treasury system” growing out of the enormoys 
increase of Executive power, shrinks into ulter insignificance 
I hold that the loss of the largest amount of money of which 
these Sub-Treasurers could possibly rob the Treasury, j, 
not worthy to be compared wiih a loss of any one of thoce 
great principles of civil liberty for which our fathers « 
valiantly fought. 

The principle of spoils and plunder, upon which the late 
a lministration has been openly conducted, have justly excited 
the most so'emn and awful apprehensions with all patriots 
who have taken the trouble to look into the mighty engine 
through which it was brought in conflict with the freedom oy 
elections. According to the wise organization of our free 
Government, all political power is derived through the balior 
box; and whenever we place in the Executive the means of 
corrupting and controlling this feuntain of power, we destroy 
a!! the checks which the forms of our Constitution have imposed 
upon him. 

Bitter experience has taught us, during the late adiinis:ra 
tion, that the hundred thonsind office holders, whe ko!d their 
stations by no other tenure than the President’s good will, toge. 
ther with the vast appropriations which an adm nistration Con 
gress atinuaily made, and the unparalleled popularity of the 
late Executive, gave to him @ power to which constitutional 
testraints offered buta feeble and unavailing |arvier. And th 
only hope of those who apprehended danger from this source 
was, that no other President would ever again have such a 
held on public favor asthe then incumbent. Ne sooner, how 
ever was the successor of this remark:ble man seated in this 
chair of State, than he comes forward and proposes Lo us, ani 
asks our concurrence in a system by which this very executive 
power will be almost deub!y increased. How many officers 
this systern will render it necessary to employ, it it impossible 
to tell; but, justas is the number increased, so is Executive 
power increased. We are told by our late Minister to France, 
in his very able speech delivered a short time since, in the 
other end of the Cap tol, that, while in France he instituted an 
inquiry upon the subject of the number of officers employed 
under the Sub-Treasury system of that country, and learned 
there wasthe enormous number of one hundred thousand. | 
thatis the number thought to be actually necessary in France 
where the throne is hereditary, and where the King has no mo 
tive, such as he would have if he were to be elected every totir 
years, to increase that number in order thereby to increase his 
power and the better to secure his election; what would be the 
number to which the officers under the system would be run 
up in this country, where there would be every possible m- 
tive for increase? It is impossible to tell. No mortal twenty 
years since would have supposed the ingenuity of man could 
have devised ways and means by which ‘o employ fifty thou. 
sand officers in this Government, whilst now we perceive we 
have twice that number. So it will be in this country if this 
Sub-Treasury system. this new engine of power, is organ ze’ 
the number will increase from yerr to year, until ina 
probability it will become as great a= that now employed in 
France. 

Already, sir, we have one-twWentieth man in the Union an off 
cer dependent upon the Executive. Organize your Sub- Treasury 
system, and you double that number, and make every tenth 
man an officer. For be it recollected that we have less than 
2,000,000 votes in this Government And what a spectacle 
shall we then have presented for our observation. A Presidewt 
of the United States, ex-officio commander-in-chief of our 
army, with 200,900 dependent stipendiaries. with the whole 
Treasury in their absolute, unqualified control, waiting, 
anxiously waiting, to do his bidding! Task you, sir, ask every 
man here who has a particle of patriotism tefi, is a mammoth 
power like this consistent with liberty? If it be once organ 'ze’, 
will the form ofour free government. as embodied in our Co 
stitution, be worth contending for?’ The President will be «b 
solute, and the people will be slaves! And not less slaves be 
cause our President may bea merciful man. The good man’s 
slave may live thronzh life insensible of his chains, but he is 
not thereforeless aslave And notwithstanding all this, wheat 
is the language employed by the President through his lead 
ing organs onthis floor? Here it is, in the language of the ho 
norable gentleman from Ohio. He remarked, “Here is the 
Executive of our Government volustarily proposing to reli 
quish patronage, and those who are in opposition. striving to 
retain it in his possession, to force it upon him. It is perhars 
the first instance in the history of free governments where such 
a proposition has been made, an! bas met with opposition in 
such a quarter.”’ 

That the leading debater of the Administration, upon whore 
words, as they dropped, his party hung m rapturous delight, 
around whom, upon the conclusion of his speech, t ey flocked 
to take him by the hand and congratulate him on his effort, 
shoul upon the floor of Congress, in the face of the Ametican 
people, assert that the President, in submitting this scheme, 
was * voluntarily proposing to relinquish patronage,” presents 
the strangest and most melancholy scene that I have ever be 
he'd in this hall! 

There was a period in British history similar to the present 
in ours, when there was an excited contest carried on for yeers 
between the King, in favor of regal patronage and power, and 
the People against them. The People saw that the growing in- 
fluence which the King brought to bear through his office- 
holders upon elections was increasing with alarming rapidity 
they believed it was endangering English liberty ; they resolved 
to check it, and by a single act of Parliament, which the King 
did not dare to veto, but was compelled to sign, forcy thousard 
office-holders, one-sev nth of all the voters in the kingdom. 
were disfranchised, and prohibited, by the heaviest penaltits, 
‘rom interfering in any manner with elections. Wha }/, 
duriog this s.ruggle, so analogous to that now going on Leiwers 
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ye People of this Government and the President, a member of 
pasliament, a leading and acknowledged organ of the King 
had arizen in his place. and submitted a propositien to organize 

fiseal agent of ihe Government, which would develve upon 
ve King the appointment of a hundred thousand crew officers, 
‘oholt their stations at his will, and had cenominated it a 
aeasure calculated to curtail the patronage of the King, how 





ae > " ; ' 
many members of Parliament, upon his concluding his speech, 
you suppose would have gathered around him, taken him 


ny the hand, congratulated him upon | 
hesentiment ? 

“The President, Mr. Speaker, underrates the intellige sce of 
heage. He is mistaken if he supposes he can gull the great 
ize of the American People into the support of this measure, 
one calculaied to curtail Executive patronage. Wf he is not, 
e experiment which we are now testing by our form otf 
Government must inevitably fail! 


is effort, and endorsed 





SPEECH OF MR. FILLMORE, 
Or New York, 

Inthe House of Representatives, September 25, 1837.— 
On the bill to postpone the feurth instalment of 
deposite with the States. 

Mr. FILLMORE then said it was with extreme 
reluctance that he ventured to throw himself upon 
ihe indulgence of the committee, at that late hour of 
the day, and after such a pretracted debate. But 
(he continued) it is not my fault, sir, that I address 
youat this time. Ihave made every reasonable 
elort, that a modest man could make, for some days, 
obtain the flocr; and now, for the first time, I 
have been successful. I am now prepared, sir, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour, to offer what 
[have say on th's subject; but if the committee 
prefer to rise, and continue the discussion to-mor- 
row, it will suit me quite as well. For the purpose 
of testing the sense cf the committee on that point, | 
will cheerfuily vield the floor for a motion to rise. 
iHere a motion waS made to rise, which was nega- 
uved, and Mr. F. proceeded.] I am content, sir, 
with the determination of the committee to hear me 
to-night. 

What then, sir, is the history of this sarplus re- 
venue, vpon Which the bill upon your table is to 
cperate, and which has elicited such a warm dis- 
cussion? It is this, sir—our revenue had been 
gaduated upon a scale sufficiently large, for many 
years, to collect from the people, chiefly by duties, 
a sum, which, together with the moneys received 
from the sale of public lands, not only defrayed all 
ihe expenses of Government, but left annually a 
large surplus to be applied in payment of the na- 
tional debt. This debt, sir, which, at the adoption 
the Federal Constitution, was upwards of 
$75,090,000, had, by the operation of this system, 
heen graduaily reduced, so that, in 1812, before 
the commencement of the last war, it was only 
about $45,000,000. The expenses of that war, sir, 
again increased this debt, so that, in 1816, it was up- 
wards of $127,000,000. A wise forecast had made 
ample provision for its payment, and year by year 
it was lessened, until 1834, when it was finally ex- 
tinguished. 

It was apparent, sir, to all, before this debt was 
finally liquidated, that when that event did occur, 
the same system of indirect taxation, which could 
not suddenly be changed without injury to cur 
manufactures, must throw a large amount of sur- 
plus revenue into the Treasury. This money hav- 
ing been thus collected from the people, or being 
the avails of the public lands, it was thought no 
nore than reasonable, as it was not wanted for 
Government purposes, to return itagain to the 
people, from whom it had been taken, and whose 
itwas. I-shall not now stop, sir, to inquire into 
the justice or constitutionality of the measure. It 
was clearly just. ‘The Government had this fund 
3 the agent of the people. I hold, sir, that the 
Government, in all cases, is but the agent and in- 
strument of the people, constituted ta excoute their 
collective will. 

Tu restore this large amount of meney to the 
use of those from whom it had been taken, with as 
little injury as possible to the country, Congress 
passed a law on the 26:h day of, June, 1836, by 
which it was declared that the S-cretary of the 
Treasury should, on the Ist day of January; 1837, 
ascertain how much money there was in the Trea- 
sury, and deduct from the whole sum thus found 
$5,000,000, and that the remainder should be de- 
posited with the several States, or such of them as 


of 











should consent to receive the same. one-fourth on 
each of the Ist days of January, April, July, and 
October, in 1837, upon the conditions preseribed in | 
the act; which were, that the States should keep | 


it safely, and return it again to the United States 


iInsums not exceeding $10,000 per maith, from | 
any one State’, and so inthe like proportion from 
other States, when wanted for the use of the Gov- 
ernmer.!, at d demanded by the Secretary of ¢ 


Treasury. Eut the Secretary was 
draw for §20,000 on giving thi: 


do not pretend, sir, to give th 


authonzed t 


>not | 
Bi ‘ 
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baiim, as T have it not before me, and I enly speak 
from recollection. But this is the substance of the 


act of Congress. 
This, sir, tas the proposition on the Pp rtot the 
United States, of the ferms upon which 


willing to ceposite this money with the States. 
This, too, was a proposition emanating from the 
highest—nay, from all the separate departments of 
this Government. It was pledging the national 
faith in the most solemn manner that it conld be 
pledged, by a law which received the assent 
both houses of Congress and the approbation of 
the President. 

The State of New York, sir, by an act of its 


Legislature, passed, I think, in January, 1837, 
agreed to accept this proposition made by the United 
States, and to receive the money, and sately keep 
and return the same when called for, according to 
the terms of said act of Congress; and pledged the 
faith of the State for the faithful performance of 
these acts. This, then, constituted the contract or 
compact between the parties. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, as directed by 
the act of Congress, ascertained, on the Ist day of 
January last, the amount of money in the Treasury, 


and after deducting, as he supposed, 45,000,000 
from that sum, found there remained to be deposi'- 
ed with the States 437 468.8459 97 I say,.as h 
“supposed.” sir; for it now appears by his late 


report to this honse, that there was $1,670,137 52 
in the Treasury, (that is, sir, in the pet banks,) on 
that day, of which he had received no account. So 
that, in realitv, he reserved 46,670,137 52, instead 
of the 5,000,000, as directed by the act. 

Well, sir, the portion of this which belonged to 
the State of New York by the terms of the compact 
was $5,352,694 28, three-fourths of which 
been received by that State, and the bill now on 
your table proposes to postpone the payment of the 
remaining $1,338,173 57, to which that State will 
be entitled on the Ist day of October 
terms of the compact. 

Now, sir, let it be borne in mind 
entire contract, in reference to one sum of 
money, and that it has been partially performed. I 
say. sir, the som is entire. Although it was to be 
paid at different times, yet the appropriation was 
of the entire sum that should be found in the Trea- 
sury on a certain day. ‘That sum, when ascer- 
tained in the manner prescribed by the act, was the 
money set apart for this specific purpose. It was 
in legal intendment as definite and fixed as though 
the money had then been counted ont at the several 
banks where it was deposited on that day, and laid 
aside for this object. Trne, it was to be paid ont 
at different times. But this was to accommodate 
the banks, and prevent a derangement of the enr- 
rency, and consequent distress of the community, 
by calling for too large sums at once. 

‘But, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the |} 
upon your table. Lam opposed to it, first, sir, on 
the eround thatit is hypocritical and false in 
lanenace. ‘Phe title of the bill is an {0 past- 
pone” the payment of this fourth instalment. This 

5 he coor throveh which we 
are to enter into the mysteries of this bill. 
us look to we hil] itself. It declares that the pay- 
ment of this instalment “shall be postponed unti! 
furthe: provision by law.” What is this then, sit 
but a repeal of so much of the act of 1836 as an- 
thorizes the payment of this fourth insialment? [{t 
does not merely postpone the payment to a definite 
time, then to be oo without any further legisla- 
tive action ; Dat t poem til by “mtil further “ pro- 
vision by law,” that is, unt DY a itu > ~ 8 eg 
shall direct this payment to be made. i nner . 
pass, nothing short of a new law can ever give this 
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to the State Then the effect of this bill is 
repeal the law of 1836 
Why not sa en?) Why profess to post- 
por hen you a utely revoke?) Why not call 
hy eir right nan Is there some iniqui- 
tre frat tion hat ut ecessary to conceal? 
I Tanter to exciie expectations among the peo- 
pie t! a never to be realized Sur, [ disdain 
ha course I will never give my vete fora 
iw that on its face bear . nee of fraudulent 
concealment and hyy ritical destans 
lam aware, sir, that an amendment has been of- 
{ i the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr 
Piekens,) th if adopted, would obviate this eb- 
ion But as that amendmentis undoubtedly in- 
| iwar over this nauseous pill, to make it 
t little more palatab e who loathe it now, 
and as tT should stl be opposed to the bill if the 
an ent were adopted, for reasons which FT shall 
| rei [am inclined to let those who are 
prepared to swallow any thing take the dose as it 
, and \ against the amendment as well as the 
ll. [f this money be not now paid, I have no 
lea that the States will ever receive it. Let us 
have it new, according to the promise, or tell us at 
on hat we have nothing to expect. Do noc tan- 


talize us by exciting further hopes that are never to 
be realized. 

But, sir, fam also opposed to the bill for another 
and that is, that this sudden change of the 
destiny of near ten millions of dollars is caleulated 
still further to derange the currency and business 
operations of the country, and add to the accumula- 
ted distresses of the community under which they 
now tal If there be one trath, above all others, 

i} settled in politica! economy, it is this: that if 
yeu would 1 prosperous and happy, 


reason, 


or 
We 


rake a nation 


ive them a uniform and unchangeable curreney 
It is as essential as uniformity and stability in your 
weiehts and 1 res. ‘This currency is the life- 
blood of the b polrtie. supply should be 
qual and uniform. Every throb of the heart is 


felt to the utmost extremities. If the regular flow 
and pulsation fa:l, languor and faintness follow ; 
but “overaction,” as the President calls it, often 
produces instantaneous paralysis and prostration. 
The political empirics have administered dose upon 
dose, and tried experiment after experiment, until 
the patient ts and 8, Writhing in 
agony and imploring for relief. IY ever there was 
a nation an intividual,to whom that epitaph 


prostrate helples 


or 


was p culiarly appropriate, it is this nation and this 
Acministrati 
“Twas well; Lwishe]l te be better; 
Ttook physic, and here I; 
I am also opposed to this bil’, sir, for another rea- 


yn. Its object and intent is to violate the plizhted 
faith of this nation. T shal] notenter into an exami- 
nation to see whether the offer the part of the 
United States, which was acceded to by tie State of 


on 


New York, in the manner that Lhave already sta- 
ted, was or was not a pecuniary con‘ract, according 


to the strict rules 


of the common Jaw, which might 
be enforced 


in a court of This 
+ 


been most falls 


stice, 


and eloquently di 


point has 
scussed by my col- 
front of me, (Mr. Sibley.) 


lenene immediately in 


I conld add nothing to what he has said on that sub- 
ect, [tis said thatthe United States have receiv- 
ed no ecnsideration for the promise. But, sir, I 
am disnosed te plac >this question on higher grounds. 
Does it become this nation or the American Con- 
oress to stand here paltering about the redemption 
ef its plighted faith to one of the daughters of this 
Unien, on the nnd tha’ it has received no con- 

Geration for the promise which it has made? Has 


this nation, indeed. sunk so Jow that it takes shel- 


ter from ifs engagements, when it finds it inconve- 
’ t to perform them, behind the statute of frauds? 
The reason why a consideration is required to en- 
foree a contract hetwecn individuals does not apply 
to this ease. Thatis arule adopted by the courts 


vet 
i 


to protect the inconsiderate and the unwary from 
the consequences of their own folly, in making has- 
t without censideration. Bat, sir, even 


V promises 


as between indiv 


idnals, if the manner in which the 
con‘ract has been made evinces a dune degree of de- 
liheration, then the courts will enforce it. If, for 
instance, the contract be sealed, that is regarded as 


| -slemn an act, and evidences such caution and 
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deliberation, that the courts, by the c mmona law, 
preelnde all inquiry into the consideration, and 
compel the obligor to perform his contract. This 
cnse shows the reason of the rule, and I submit that 
it has no applicability here. Will gentlemen say 
that Congress was surprised into this promise ? that 
there was not due deliberation had on the subject? 
or that the congregated wisdom of this nation re- 
quires such a miserable subterfuge as this, to justi- 
fy to 's own conscience the violation of its plighted 








faith? Sir, was not the contract sufficiently sol- 
emn? It is among the sacred archives of your na- 
tion. [i is of the same high and solemn character 


with your treaties with foreign nations. Nay, if 
possible, sir, it is still higher, and more obligatory 
upon the nation. A treaty is only sanctioned by 
the President and Senate. This, sir, has been seal- 
e | with the national honor, and attested by the na- 
tional faith of both branches of Congress and the 
Executive; an] you may call tt contract, compact, 
or treaty, i! is clearly a promise by the nation, in the 
most solemn fori that a promise can be maie. 
Sir, have gentiemen who are in favor of this bill 
dulv reflected upo.-its nacre and consequences ? 
Have they duly considered the value of the national 


honor? Would any one dare to make a proposi- 
tion to break our national faith, if it had been pledg- 
ed to a foreign power, as it has been to the sev- 


era! States of this Union? Ttrust not. Then, sir, 
is the obligation less sacred to the various States of 
this Confederacy, especially when made for the 
benefit of the people themselves, in reference to 
their own money? T hope not. Bat, sir, if we 
violate our plighted faith here, may we not do it in 
other cxs°s?) Your pension laws, passed for the 
relief of the war-worn veteran and hardy mariner, 
promise to those individuals a mere gratuity. [1 is 
the bounty which a generous nation bestows upon 
its brave defenders. But it has no elements of a 
pecumary coatraci. ‘There is no such reciprocity 
in those cases, as in this, to constitute a contract. 
No promise or service is required from the pension- 
er, as a quid pro quo for the bounty which you be- 
stow. Butin thir case you have required and re- 
ceived the plighted faith of the State of New York 
to receive the money, keep it safely, and repay it 
in certain proportions. Would any member of this 
house have the hardihood to propose a bill to with- 
nold the payment of these pensions, and then as- 
sign as areason that there is no valid contract for 
paying them ? I presume not. Sir, there is some- 
thing of more value to a nat: than money. It is 
untarnished honor—unbroken faith. They should 
ke as spotless as female chastity. 
“One false step in vain we may deplore ; 
We fall like stars that set to rise no more.”’ 
The reason why every promise should be perform- 
ed is, that it has raised expeciations which in jus- 
tice ought not to be disappointed. The whole 
business of life is an endless chain of confidence 
erowing out of these promises, express or implied. 
And frequently the breaking of one link sunders a 
thousand. 
— Whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten-thouvan.!(h, breaks the chain alike.” 
Look at its effects, in this case, upon the single 
State of New York. That State, relying upon the 
plighted faith of this nation, has gone on and agreed 
to joan out all this money to citizens throughout the 
State, giving to each town and ward their ratable 
proportion. Bonds and mortgages have been taken 
for the whole amount; and the three-fourths which 
has been received by the State from this Govern- 
ment, has been paid over to the borrowers, and 
promises in the shape of certificates given to pay 
over the remaining fourth on the Ist of October. 
The Siate has relied upon the promises of this Gov- 
ernment for the money to pay these certificates. 
Now, sir, unless the money can be raised in some 
other way by the State, if this be withheld, a!l those 
numerous borrowers must be disappointed. ‘Those 
who have struggled from day to day, and from week 
to week, to bear up against the pressure of the 
times, until they could obtain this pittance of relief, 
are to sink down in utter despair. 
But, sir, what is the difference between the prom- 
se on the part of the State to loan this money to 
individuals, and the promise on the part of this 


Government to deposite this money with the States? * 
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A deposite is a loan; and the person with whom the 
deposite is made becomes the borrower, liable to re- 
pay the money according to the terms agreed. This 
Government, then, has agreed to loan the money 
to the State of New York ; and has taken the bond 
and mortgage of that State, in the shape of a 
solemn act of its Legislature, to repay it on cer- 
tain terms. The State has agreed to loan the 
same sum to individuals, and has taken their 
bonis and mortgages for the repayment of the 
same. Then, if this Government can be justified 
in breaking this agreement, much more will the 
State of New York be justified in the breach of the 
agreement to the individual borrowers. The State 
may not only plead the high example of this nation 
in the breach of its promise, but may urge, with 
perfect justice, that the breach of faith by the Unit- 
ed States, on which the State had unfortunately 
relied, had prevented the State from fulfilling its 
engagements. Will any of my colleagues who now 
urge a breach of faith on the part of the United 
States, in withholding this instalment, say that they 
believe the State of New York will be guilty of a 
similar breach to the borrowers of this money? I 
know they will not stain her honor by such an in- 
sinuation. Then how can they justify themselves 
to their God or their country, in lending their votes 
or their voices to dishonor this nation in such a 
manner as would be regarded a reproach and 
disgrace to the State in which we live? I hope 
gentlemen will pause and reflect before they finally 
act. 

But, sir, one of my colleagues (Mr. Parker) has 
attempted to justify this breach of faith on the part 
of this Government, by saying that the States of 
New York would sustain no damage, because there 
was a large amount of money belonging to the 
canal-faund of that State, now on deposite in the 
banks, drawing an interest to the State of onlv four 
or five per cent., and this money could be taken to 
make up the fourth instalment of the loans to indi- 
viduals; which would thereby be invested on in- 
terest at seven per cent., and the State, instead of 
being a loser, would be a gainer of two or three per 
cent. per annum on this money. Sir, this is not a 
question of damages. It is a question of national 
honor. It is a question of national faith. Can you 
measure the value of these by the base standard of 
dollars and cents ? 

But, sir, if this statement be true, that this im- 
mense treasure belonging to the canal-fund in our 
State has been for years loaned to the banks at four 
or five per cent. interest, when it could have been 
loaned to the people on bond and mortgage at seven 
per cent , then it does not reflect much credit upon 
the financial skill of those in eur own State who 
have had charge of this fund. But, leaving them 
to the tender mercies of their friends upon this floor, 
let us see whether my colleague is correct in his 
inferences. If his reasoning be correct, the whole 
sum that has been deposited with the States has 
been an injury instead of a benefit. This must ap- 
pear a strange paradox indeed. The State had it 
from the United States without interest, and loaned 
it out at seven per cent., thereby making annually 
upon the whole sum of $5,352,694 the no less sum 
than $374,688 58, being nearly four times as much 
as is annually distributed from the State treasury 
for the support of common schools in that great 
State, where about 500,000 children are annually 
educated. I think my honorable colleague, on re- 
viewing his calculation, will see that he has made 
a slight mistake in arriving at this result, and that 
it is somewhat better to have money for nothing, 
than to pay even fonr or five per cent. for it, 

But, sir, if my colleague (Mr. Foster) is right in 
the construction which he gives to the deposite act 
of 1836, then it is equally clear that in no event is 
this money, if once deposited with the St«<<s, tO be 
repaid again to the General Ger«rnment. I believe 
that no one ever expecied it would be recalled. 
The money was deemed the property of the citizens 
of the several States. It had been collected from 
them in the shape of duties, or was the avails of the 
public lands. In either case, if not wanted for the 


bee s ne 2 SUS deemed just to re- 
uses of the Govery , to whom it Selamesd To 
turn it (9.¢tational objections, the law by which 


a return was made was christened “ q deposite 
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act,” instead of a “‘ distribution act.” But, sir I 
care not what form or shape it assumes. Do justice 
—restore the money to whom it belongs ; and let jt 
be appropriated to the sacred object of education— 
an object dear to the heart of every patriot. If we 
use due economy here, our revenue is abundant 
If it is to be squandered, the less there is, the better 
for the people. 

Let my colleagues who believe in the infallibiliy 
of the Argus listen to an extract which I will read 
from that paper, and then vote against this bj] 
Remember that this extract is the honest, unbiased 
opinion of that oracle of wisdom, in view of an ey. 
hausted Treasury, before party prejudice began to 
operate. It is as follows: 

“A remedy for any such contingency may be provided by 
Congress, by an issue of Treasury netes, Or OMe Other expe. 
dient measure, that would be less objectionable than any in, 
terference with the arrangements made with the States Sor 
the disposition of the surplus.” 

Sir, we are told that this bill should pass, because 
there is no money in the Treasury tomake the pay- 
ment. This, then, sir, is a distinct admission that 
your Treasury is bankrupt. Yes, sir, in less than 
one short year from the time this Government 
through all its official organs and its hundred press. 
es, was boasting of its wealth and prosperity, with 
an overflowing Treasury and no national debt, it 
now comes like an humble suppliant to the Repre. 
sentatives of the people, and says it is bankrupt 
and cannot pay. If the Treasury be empty, why 
pass this law? Will it withhold what you have 
not got? Will it postpone what does not exist} 
Our legislation seems to be a work of supereroga- 
tion. It is making laws for a non-entity. But 
some say we should pass the law as a direction to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Why pass it for 
him? He is not bound to furnish the money if it 
does not exist. His duty is discharged if he pays 
it over when we provide it. But, sir, we have pass- 
ed one law, distinctly appropriating this identical 
money then in the Treasury to this object, and 
directing him to pay it over. Why has he not 
obeyed that law, and kept the money to be applied 
to this object? He had no authority to take this 
and apply it to any other purpose. The act was 
imperative, that the identical money in the Trea- 
sury on the first day of January last should be de- 
posited with the States. I think, sir, instead of at- 
tempting to legalize this breach of trust on the part 
of the Secretary in using this money, not only with- 
out law, but against law, we had better institute an 
inquiry into his conduct for laying his hands upon 
this sacred treasure, and see if he has any justifica- 
tion. 


But is the pretence true, that the money is not in 
the Treasury? This seems to be a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. I shall not venture into that laby- 
rinth of mysteries—the Secretary’s report. The 
bewildered senses and contradictory reports of those 
who have attempted to pass through its intricate 
windings and involutions, admonish me to beware 
how I venture. No two have been able to agree as 
to what they saw there. Some saw trea-ure; others 
saw nothing but “confusion worse confounded;” 
and in this state of doubt and uncertainty it be- 
comes us to inquire if there be no collateral aid, by 
the light of which the mysteries of this report may 
be unravelled. In the absence of positive proof, 
let us look at probabilities. The last Administra- 
tion professed to be one of ‘“‘retrenchment and 
reform ;” and the present Executive has declared 
that he inteyds ‘to follow in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecessor.” We have, therefore, a 
right to expect, and the people did expect, economy 
in both. Have they been deceived? Has this 
‘‘ promise been made to the ear and broken to the 
hope?” Have these professions, that elevated the 
preogill Jy neoty to power, been hollow and hypocrit- 
ical? Let us look at the facts, and see how the 
matter stands, if the Treasury be now bankrupt, as 


is alleged by those in this house who support the 
Administration. 


From a careful examination of the expenses of 
this Government for twelve years, that is, from 
1819 to 1833, exclusive of the national debt, I find 
that they averaged about $13,600,000 per year. | 


give them in tabular form as follows, from the best 
estimates I can make ; 
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Sir, [ a SSR — 
- | 
Istice vear. [Expenses of |Whole amo’t|Average per! Whose ad- 
let it "(Government | for4 years. year. ministration. 
_— ss Sheets | . 
f Wwe 1922 198,534,394 09 
dant, jad | Q7S4,154 59) 
ette is |10,328,141 71 

F 1 1490,459 94}838, 137,150 33:89,534,287 cal Mr. Monroe 
dility Hi jas [13,002,316 27 l ps 
read jaf [12 653.095 65) 
bi 98 [13,296 041 00) 

ill, 1328 [12,659,490 62] 51,670,943 54/12,917,735 88) Mr. Adlams. 
ased —————«-; i 
: i )930 [15,229,533 « 1 | 
soy <1 113,964,067 90) 
an fo i332 (16,516,338 77} 

533 |22,713,355 1) 66,323,745 11/16,590,936 25/Gen. Jackson 
ed by Sse ae li . TT 
expe. Average expenditure for the whole twelve years, $13,010,. 
y In. oe 25. 
eS for Now, sir, let us see what money has been received 
ito the ‘Treasury since the Ist day of January, 
alse 1935, and then we may form some conjecture 
pay- yhether there is any there now; or, at all events, 
that weand the People may know whether this and the 
than jst Administration have been economical in the 
ent, ase of the People’s money, or whether they have 
ress quandered it with a profusioa and extravagance 
with never before equalled. 
Dt, it There vas received into the Treasury, during 
pre. ihe years 1835 and 1836, together with what there 
rupt was in the Treasury on the Ist day of January, 
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- $88,461,942 04 
lave And during the first halof the 





cist } present year - - - - 13,687,182 00 
oga- And, if we estimate the receipts 
But ofthe present quarter, ending on 
D to the Ist of October, at one-third of 
for hose for the first half of the pre- 
if it entyear, they are - - - 4,562,394 00 
ays aiplileanagiivinsiicciniaiaais 
ass- Making a total amount of - $106,711,518 04 
ical Deluct from this the amount de- 
and psited with the States, being the 
a fstthree instalments - - - 26,101,644 90 
li siting 
this And it leaves no less than - $78,609,863 05 
Was applicable to the ordinary expenses of Goverament, 
rea- which has been poured into your Treasury within 
de- wo years and three-fourths, averaging nearly 
ate $29,000,000 per year. Where is it, sir? The 
Dart empty vaults of your Treasury echo, Where? I 
‘ith- will tell you, sir, where it is. It has been wasted, 
an squandered, and profusely lavished upon party fa- 
pon vorites and parasites; and the people, from whose 
ica- lard earnings you collected it, are now to be cheat- 
ed out of it. Sir, the people will look into this 
t in matter. They will scrutinize this unparalleled pro- 
1es. ligacy of their public servants ; and, in making up 
by- heir minds, they will not forget that all these ex- 
The ravagancies have been the bitter fruits of an Ad- 
ose ministration having a large majority in both houses 
vate of Congress, and constantly uttering the hypocritical 
are ry of “ retrenchment and reform ?” 
pas Sir, there is one more proof that the money is in 
ers the Treasury, notwithstanding we are told it is not, 
d;” ty the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
be- Means, (Mr. Cambreleng,) which I hope will be 
by titirely satisfactory to him and the Administration 
lay nembers of this commitiee ; and that is, the state- 
of, went of the President himself in his message. I 
irae will read it. 
anil “There are now in the Treasury $9,367,214 directed by the 
red at of 3d of June, 1836, to be deposited with the States in Oc- 
his ber next. . ; 
: These, sir, are the words of the message itself. 
my To those who credit the veracity of their author, I 
his [ay tore they will be satisfactory. They are too ex- 
the plicit to admit of doubt or to require comment. 
the But, sir, my chief objection to this and all the 
vite other measures recommended in the President's 


the message, and proposed by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, is, that they hold out no prospect of 


he permanent relief to the country. True, sir, the 

‘suing of Treasury notes, on which you are to bor- 

tow money to replenish your exhausted Treasury, 

of @@ may afford a little temporary relief\to those who 

m owe the Government, and indirectly to the commu- 

nd uty; and the extension of time for the payment of 

; the merchants’ bonds to the Government will afford 
es 






Present relief to that class of citizens, or enable 
them “to put off the evil day” g little longer. But 


these are mere expedients, temporary and partial 
in their operation, and do not reach the seat of the 
disease that now afflicts the body politic. That dis- 
ease, sir, had its origin in the derangement of our 
currency; and that derangement, in my opinion, 
was produced by the unwise conduct of this Gov- 
ernment. I will not charge this Administration 
with a design to bring all these evils upon us. But 
Ido charge them with an unholy ambition, that 
grasped al power, regardless of the means by which 
it was attained; with a war upon the United States 
Bank, for political effect; and with enlisting and 
arraying against that instituticn all the feelings of 
riva!ry and avarice on the part of the State banks, 
and of jealousy and distrust on the part of the peo- 
ple; and that a consequence of this war has been, 
all the evils of over-banking, over-trading, and ru- 
inous and gambling speculation described in the 
message, and the final depreciation and derange- 
ment of our currency, and the bankruptcy of the 
Government and the people. 

Let me not be misunderstood in what Iam about 
tosay. I have never been a particularfriend of the 
United States Bank. I regara it as Ido all other 
banks, as a necessary evil. Ihave never been its 
advocate, and am not now. It has gone down to 
“the tomb of the Capulets;” let it rest in peace. 
And [ should have great doubts of the expediency 
of establishing a new United States Bank at this 
time, for the relief of the community. I fear that 
an attempt to put it in operation would rather ag- 
gravate than mitigate our sufferings. But on this 
point it is not necessary to express an opinion. I 
only aliude to it,to prevent any improper inference, 
and that the committee may understand that all I 
have to say of the United States Bank is as matter 
of history, and not of opinion as to its expediency 
or usefulness at this time. Times have essentially 
changed ; and what might have been proper or use- 
ful then, may be wholly improper or useless now. 
Then, such a bank, with the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment and people, might be useful in regulating 
the currency. Since the war upon that institution, 
banks have multiplied beyond all former example. 
To add another at this time, and collect together the 
requisite specie to put it in operation, would, I fear, 
add greatly to our present embarrassment. People 
must learn from actual suffering that itis much 
more easy to tear down than to build up, to destroy 
than to create, and to derange than to restore. Ig- 
norance and folly may accomplish the one; wis- 
dom, prudence, and time can alone perform the 
other. 

But, sir, I said I was opposed to these measures 
because they promised no permanent relief to the 
country. Why has the President, after witnessing 
the sufferings of this community—after calling us 
together, asevery one supposed, to propose some 
measure of rellef—turned thus coldly away, with- 
out recommending any thing to restore a uniform 
currency ?. Are the prayers, and tears, and groans, 
of a whole nation, suffering all the horrors of im- 
pending bankruptcy, not worthy of his consider- 
ation? Are members of the Administration pre- 
pared to return and look their constituents in the 
face, without making one effort for the relief of 
the country? We of the minority ean do nothing. 
We are powerless. But you have all power. Then 
why not exert it to bring back the days of pros- 
perity and sunshine that existed before this fatal 
war upon the currency, and commerce, and busi- 
ness of our country. 


Sir, do the President, and those who support him, 
expect to find a justification for the apathy they 
manifest towards a suffering country, by charging 
all our distresses to the follies and extravagance 
of the community, and by carefally concealing 
every thing which shows that those very follies 
and that very extravegance, which are held up for 
universal reprobation in the President’s message, 
had their origin in tye wickedness or folly of this 
Government? So it would seem. The President, 
after adverting to the distresses and embarrassments 
of the country, in his message, says : 

“The history of trade in the United States for the last three 
or four years affords the most convincing evidence that our pre- 
sent condition is chiefly to be attributed to over-action inall the 
departments of business ; and over-action deriving, perhaps, its 


first impulse from antecedent causes, but stimulated to its 
destructive consequences by excessive issues of bank paper, 
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and by other facilities for Ux 
credit.”’ 


acquisition and enlargemeni of 

Sir, Lagree with him, that excessive issues of 
bank paper have stimulated to destructive con- 

yu Of this fact there can be no doubt; 
and it isa precious confession from the head of 
that party, that, for years past, has wielded the 
legisiative power of this nation, and also the legis- 
lave power of most of the States in this Union, 
and constantly charged their opponents with being 
the bank party. L say, sir, this is a precious con- 
fession from the head of that purty, that banks 
have been multiplied by this no-bank party, until 
their ‘excessive issues have produced destructive 
consequences.” But, sir, if it were decorous to 
the Chief Magistratc, | would ask if ever such 
shameless hypocrisy, when exposed, was met by 
such unblushing impudence. 

But, sir, what are those “ antecedent causes” that 


sequences. 


gave the “ first impulse to this over-action ?” Why 
are they concealed from the people? ‘They are 
the true causes of all our sufferings; and, su, let 


me tell you, that they had their origin in the war 
against the United States Bank. ‘That was to be put 
down ; and, to effect that object, and rew.rd the 
pure patriotism of this no-bank party, n-w State 
banks were chartered. Let us look at facts. In 
1830, all the banks in the United States were 
oaly 320. They have been increased in seven 
years to 677, and 146 branches, making in all 823 
banks ! 


The capital of all the banks 

(January 1, 1830,) was - - $145,192 268 
It has been increased in seven years 

te 6 - - - - - 378,719,168 


Add to this the $40,000,000 of surplus revenue 
that has been bestowed on the pet banks since 1833,. 
when the deposiies were removed from the United 
States Bank, and you have the antecedent causes 
that stimulated to that over-action, and those destruc- 
live consequences, mentioned by the President. And 
all these, sir, are chiefly chargeable to the dominant 
party in these United States. ‘They removed these 
deposites without law, and gave them to the pet 
banks. They invited these pet banks to extend 
their accommodations. They have created nearly 
three times as much banking capital in the United 
States, since General Jackson came into office, as 
all that existed before. Yes, sir, as strange as it 
may appear, this no-bank party, that has for seven 
years cried out against the bank monster, until the 
people trembled for their liberties, have, within 
the same time, created nearly three times as much 
bank capital as all that existed in the United Siates 
before. Was there ever such unparalleled hy- 
pocrisy ? 

But, sir, this war against the United States Bank, 
got up for political effect, regardless of the peace 
of society or the interesis of the country, "2s made 
to unite the extremes of society. The more intelli- 
gent of the middle class never engaged in it ; or were 
drawn into it, from political associations, with re- 
luctance. It was really a war of the State banks 
against the United States Bank, got up by artful 
politicians to elevate Mr. Van Buren to the pre- 
sidency. They tempted the cupidity of the thoa- 
sand officers and stockholders interested in these 
banks, with the bribe of the public deposites, and the 
prospect of destroying a hated rival that kept them 
in check, and loaned money at six per cent. It 
was a Shylock feeling of avarice and revenge. On 
the other hand, all the. affiliated presses connected 
with State banks cried out against the monster, 
until the more ignorant part of the community 
thought their liberties in danger, and joined the 
strong bank party against the weaker, to put down 
the United States Bank. Having effected this, and 
brought the country to the verge of rnin, and over- 
whelmed these State banks with infamy and dis- 
grace, is it strange that the same unprincipled course 
should be pursued against them, that has been pur- 
sued against the United States Bank? It is what 
they had a right to expect. It is but “ commend 
ing the poisoned chalice to their own lips.” We 
may pity their folly ; we may condemn the heart- 
less perfidy that first seduced them from their duty, 
and prostituted them to the vilest purposes of part- 
isan warfare, until their infamy has rendered them 
useless, and now casts them aside ; but we cannot 
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deny that the retriutive hand of justice is seen in 
their sufferings, 

Sir, in corroboration of what I have sai! about 
this being a war of the State benks against the 
United States Bank, got up by designing polit:cians, 
I will mention a few facts connected with a little 
secret history on this subject in my own State 

It is known, sir, that we have 
of banking in the State of New York, called the 
safety-fund system. it had its origin with Mr. 
Van Buren, when Governor of that State in 1829. 
Although he did uot claim the merit of an original 
inventor, yet he adopted it as his own, and recom- 
mended it to the legislature. This system, sir, es- 
tablishing a community of interest between th 
banks, and being under the immediate supervision 


a peculiar s 


ystem 


of three bank commissioners, is admirably well 
ca'culated for use as a political engine. It was no 
sooner pul in operation, than it was bronght to 
be.i upon the legislature of that State. In 1830 


or 1331, while I was honored with a seat in the 
legislature of that State, resolutions were intro- 
duced into that body against a recharter of the 
United States Bank. These resolutions, sir, origi- 
nated with the banks in that State. Not one 
lary petition from the people on that subject had 
becn presented to the legislature. ‘The bank then 
had three branches in that State: one at New York, 
one at Utica, and one at Buffalo; and the people 
were contented with the currency which they fur- 
nished. No murmur, no complaint, was heard 
from the people. But, sir, day by day, as these 
resolutions were under discussion in that legisla- 
ture, the birds of ill-omen, that deal in bank stock, 
hovered round that hall, and watched the progres 
of this unholy proceeding with an intense anxiety. 
But no farmers, no mechanics, were there. ‘They 


1: 
Suoil- 


had not been consulted; they took no interest in 
the procecd They had no share at that time 
in this conspiracy of the State banks : net their 
interest. ‘They were delving at their labor, and 
slumbering in security, while these banks were 
forging the chains with which they have since 


bound them. Yes, sir, I was informed, and I be- 
lieve it, that n‘ghtly, during the discussion of those 
resolutions, their supporters in the legislatnre met 
in conclave, in one of the principal banks in that 
cily, to devise ways and means t carry them 
through. They were carred. These banks, with 
the aid of the party screws, proved too powerful 
jor the independence and honesty of that body ; 


and the resuit was proclaimed as the sense of the 
people of that ere ws ! net the Unite? States 
Bank. This State bank, sir. had tts reward—it 
siared the spoi’s. But, sir, my colleague (Mr. 
Foster) has taken occasion to evlovize this satety- 
fund system. He says it works hike a charm. I 
shall not deny, sir, that it has some good qualities; 


; 
bat l am far irom thinking charming as iny 
honorable colleague. lL doubt not it appears so, sir, 
to many who share in us harvest. and en- 
Joy its exclusive privileges: butto the great ma- 
jority of the people, who, |e myself, deal not in 
bank stock, bat occasionally see or fee) the tyranny 
of these litle monsters, the working of this political 
engine is any thin: Sir, I conceive 
ithad its onmein in the foul embraces of political 
ambition, and cunning, avarice. “It 
Was conceived insin, and brought forth in iniquity.” 
It has spread its baleful influence over that State, 
corrupting the fountains of power, and demoralizing 
the whole community, by the manner in which its 
privileges have been granted and its stock distribut- 
ed. Banks have been granted. 
tributed, to party asa reward for party 
services. They have been the mercenary bribe 
offered to the community sap the foundations of 
moral honesty and political integrity. Putt will 
not enter into the disgusting details. As to those 
who wish to see the awerkings of this charming sys- 
tem of my colleague, I will referthem to an exam- 
ination of our State legislature last winter, and the 
proceedings of that body upon the report ef their 
committee upon a single bank. I believe the very 
day on which the report was made, it showed such 
abominable corruption and abuses, thata bill was 
introduced to repeal its charter, and, within one or 
iwo days, passed through all the forins of legisla- 
tion in the popular branch without a dissentive vote; 


it so 
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but charming. 


heartless 


and the stocks dis- 
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and also pa:sed the Senate with but three or four 
votes zgainst it. Does my honorable colleague 
thisk that a system which produces banks like this, 
works like acharm? But, sir, I perceive that this 
incestuous connexion between the politics and 
banks of that State has been festering and corrapt- 
ing until itis about to fall asunder from its own 
retienness. I, for one, have no tears to shed at the 
dissolution. 1 only regret that many of these banks, 
since they were chartered, have passed into the 
hands of honest and honorable nen. I fear that 
the odium which rests upon this corrupt system, 
and which, in my opinion, is nowise necessaril) 
connected with banking, will sink the whole, 
without discrimination. The vengeance of an in- 
sulted and oppressed community is terrible and 
overwhelming in itscourse. It-stops not always to 
discriminate between the just and the unjust, between 
the proper use and improper abuse of a particular 
system ; but, in the wild madness of popular fury, 
they hurl the whole to destruction. I warn them 
to stay their desolating hands. All sudden changes 
are dangerous, Let us not destroy, but purify this 
odious system. Wecannot live without banks and 
banking. Credit in some shape is indispensable 
to our prosperity. Were we reduced to a specie 
circulation, as now proposed by the President, pro- 
perty would not be worth twenty-five per cent. what 
it now is, and would soon be wholly absorbed 
bv the wealthy capitalists of our country. The 
debtor part of the community would be utterly 
ruined. ‘Then let us purge this vile system of its 
corruptions and abuses, and strip it of its odious 
monopoly, and open the privilege of banking to all 
who comply with such prescribed rules of the le- 
gislature as secure the bill-holder and public gene- 
rally from fraud and imposition. I hope, sir, to 
live to see the day when this shail be done, and the 
moral pestilence of political banks and banking 
shall be nnknown. 

Mr. F. here went into an examination to show 
that ‘he pretence in the message, that there had 
been the same over-banking and over-trading in 
England as in this country, was not true. He ex- 
hibited tables that show the following results: 

October 1, 1833, circulation of the Bank of Eng- 

land - : - - - - £19,800,060 

December 27, 1836, do do 17,309,000 


December 28, 1833, circulation of 


all the banks in England and 
Wales ‘ ie - i. - £27,621,104 
Jure 25. 1836. circu'ation of all the 


banks in England and Wales - 29,386,196 
Mr. F. then spoke of the hostility of the Ad- 
ministration to the deposite Jaw, and its attempts, 
by meaus of the specie circular and transfer drafts, 
to oppress the banks, and, through them, the people, 
and render the Jaw odious; and that the lasi efor! 
was to declare the Treasury bankrupt and withhold 
the funds 
He then exhibited a statement showing that the 
banks in the State of New York, had on— 


In cwewlation. Specie. Discounis. 
Jan. 1, 1837. $24.198.000 $6.557,029 $79,313,188 
Sept. 1, 1837. 13,740,318 2,747,642 59,367,815 








oe 


43,809 .378 


Red. in8 mos. $10,457,682 $19,945 373 














Sept. 1, 1837, 5 United States deposites $728,571 
¢ Individual depesites $15,134,968 
Now, sir, it appears from these facts, that the 
banks in the State of New York, in eight months, 
have reduced their discounts one-fourth ; their cir- 
culation near one-half; and their specie almost 
two-thirds. The people of that State are literally 
gasping for breath, like an anima! under the ex- 
hausted receiver of the experimentalist. And if 
you pass this bill, you authorize the United States 
to take all but $2,000,000 of ihe specie now remain- 
ing in that great State, and lock it upin your vaults 
of this new sub-Treasury system. And you leave 
the bill-holders and individual depos‘tors of that 
Stace with upwards of $25,000,000 due them from 
the banks, and only $2,000,000 of specie to pay 
them with. 
Sir, however solvent these banks may be, it is 
impossible that they should ever resume specie pay- 
ments under circumstances like these. This sub- 
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Treasury scheme, which I regard as the germ of 
a Treasury bank, will draw the specie from our 
banks faster than they can collect it. The Pog; 
Office now acts as an absorbent of all the sma) 
change in the country. Where the edict of 
officer at the head of that department is faithfy}j 
executed, all the specie is gathered into the Pos 
Office, paid out to the mail contractors, and by them, 
sold to the brokers, by whom it is sold as a com. 
modity, and shipped out of the country. In this 
way it daily grows more and more scarce, and ha: 
almost ceased to be used as a circulating mediyy 
among the people. This sub-Treasury system js 
calculated to carry out this infamous distinetio; 
between the Government and the people—to abgor, 
ali the specie for the use of the Govern nent ang 
its favorites, and leave the people to irredeemabjc 
bank paper ; and this bill, with the bankrupt Jay 
recommended by the President, is calculated jp 
take ‘* peaceably if they can, but forcibly if they 
must,” all the specie from the banks, and hoard jt 
up for the use of the office-holders under this Goy. 
ernment. Sir, there are evils between which 4 
man is not bound to choose ; he may reject both, 
And I regard this sub-Treasury system, and the 
union of the Government with the State banks, as 
evils of this character. I will not choose: | am 
opposed to both. 

But have my colleagues, who profess to be the 
guardians of these State banks, who call themselves 
** conservatives,” duly considered the awful preci. 
pice upon which we stand in the State of New 
York? Are you willing, instead of adding $1,300- 
000 to our circulation in this time of distress, to 
pass this bill, and thereby not only withhold that, 
bat take from us the $700,000 now there in specie? 
Kecollect that all our safety-fund banks are incor. 
porated under a law that declares that they shall be 
deemed insolvent, and their charters dissolved by 
the Court of Chancery, if they neglect, for ninety 
i.ys afier demand, to redeem any evidence of debt 
issued by them in specie. The effeet of that law 
has been suspended tor one year, and for one year 
only, from the 11th day of May last. It will then 
expire by its own limitation, and can then only be 
renewed by the concurrence of each branch of the 
legistature. Is there not much reason to doubt 
whether this law wiil be extended? It was passed 
in a moment of alarm, when the cry of bankruptcy 
and rein broke upon the astonished ear of the 
legislature like a peal of thunder from a cloudless 
sky. But they and the people have since had time 
to reflect. This is a state of things that cannot be 
endured, and most of tie measvres here recom- 
raended are calculated to aggravate it in a ten-fold 
deeyee. Men become desperate, and already the 
deep sea of popular commotion begins to heave its 
rising billows. IL confess I watch its motions with 
solicitude and alarm. And I have been surprised 
to find, in the papers of the day, a letter from Gen. 
Jackson, the former patron and eulcgist of these 
pet bantis, speaking ef them in the following lan- 
guage : 

“ The history of the world HAS NEVER RECORDED SUCH BAS? 
TREACHERY AND PERFIDY as has bee committed by the depose 
banks against the Goverament, and purely with the view ol 
gratitying BiopLe AND THe Barinas, and, by the suspension 0! 
specie payments, degrade. embarrass, and RUIN, IF THEY 
COULD, THEIR OWN CouNTRY, for the selfish views of making 
large profits by throwing out millions of depreciated paper upon 
the people, selling their specie et large premiums, aud buy: 
ing up their own paper at discounts of, JSrom twenty-fire fo 
thirty per cent., and now looking forward to be indulged in 


these speculations for yéars to come, before they resume specie 
payments.” 


But, sir, although I have been surprised to see 
the foregoing charge, 1 must confess that I have 
been more surprised to see it published to the 
world, week after week, and meet with no response 
or denial from any man on this floor or elsewhere. 
Are gentlemen Conservatives aware of the effect of 
such a publication upon the popular mind? Let 
me tell them it bears upon its tainted breath, if false, 
a charge too foul for honest and honorable men !0 
submit to in silence. It distils into the ignorant! 
and credulous mind a poison more dangerous W 
the peace of society than foreign invasion or indi- 
vidual treason. And is there no honorable man 


connected wiih these institutions, or who siands 
upon this floor as their guardian, that will deny the 
foul charge of treachery and perfidy thus made agains 
them? Why this unaccountable silence under 4 
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M of «o infamous and revolting? Is it the deep 
Our contrition of guilt and merited condemnation that 
Pos; - sealed your mouths? or are you transfixed witn 
mal| ystitiuus horror, and struck with silent awe at 


the the Greatest and Best, who uttered the anathema ? 
prostrate yourselves in the dust, and let this 


Posi mighty Juggernaut roll over you without a groan 
hem ora tear. But if there be one independent and 
om- honorable man—as I trust in God there are many 
this _let him stand forth and deny this’ base charge. 
has Let this little band of Conservatives upon this floor, 
ium if they are fighting for principles, and not for spoils, 
m Is mise the banner of independence, and meet their 
“lion jestiny like men; ctherwise they must soon sink 
sorb into utter oblivion and merited contempt. Already 
and ablack cloud hangs impending over your heads, 
able and its sulphurous fires, lighted up by the midnight 
law torch of locefocotsm, will soon burst upon you, 


d to 


h more terrible than that storm of fire and brimstone 
they 


ihat overwhelmed the devoted cities of Sodom and 


rd ut Gomorrah ; and, without independence and _firm- 
ae ness, you will go down to your political graves 


“ Unwept, unhonored, and unsung 


both, 
1 the 


$$ ST 


S, as - 
| am SPEECH OF MR. LOOMIS 
Or Onto, 
e the {As reported by the Nationa! Iitelligencer. } 
el ves In the House of Representatives, September 21, 1837—The 
reci- bill to postpone the fourth instalment of the payment to the 


Siates being under consideration— 

Mr. LOOMIS of Ohio, addressed the committee to the fol- 
iowlng efiect: 

Mi. Cuarmman: Believing that the faith of the United States 


New 
,300- 


. ” and the interests ofthe State whichI have the honor to repre- 
that, gitin part, are «deeply concerned in the fate of the measure 
ecie ? pow under discussion, I have felt it my duty to ask the indul- 
ncor- of the committee whilst I present the views and conside- 

rations which will influence my action upon that measure. It 
ull be jsoo part of my present purpose, sir, to discuss either the po- 
il by icy Or propriety of the enactment whieh proficred to the 
inety States the custody and safe-keeping of the anticipated accumu 
TN, lations of the Treasury. Suffice it to say, that -that policy hav 
debt ing, after full ant ample discussion, aller grave aud mature 
t law deliberation, received the constitutional santion of all the de- 
vear ments of the Government requisite to its lega! obiigaucn, 
















am not only disposed, but feel myself in the discharge of my 
legislative duty houad, so faras my voie and my voice can 
have an influence, to fulfil all the requirments, and to satisfy 
i the just expectations which thatenactment has excited. ~ 
his not, sir, in my judzment, material to determine whether 
the States have, or have not, in strict, legal, technical language, 
avested right to the fourth instalment, contemplated by the de- 
pusiteact. So far as relates to the three first instalments 
which have been deposited with them, I entertam no doubt 
they have acquired vested rights and valuable interesis, 


then 
lv be 
of the 
loubt 
assed 
uptey 
f the 


dless emtitled to legal and constitutional protectiom® The States 
time tave a perfect right to the custody and benefit of those instal 
meats, until recalled under the restrictions and im pursuance of 

jot be ibe provisions of the statute. And J hold, sir, that the Go. 
-com- vemment could not, in any emergency, or under the pressure 
n-fold or necessities ol any combination of circumstances, accelerate 
theirrecall beyond the limitations ofthe Ceposite act And I 

y the think, sir, that a critical ¢ nalysis ot the stipula io:s of that 








ve ils eaute, and a careful collation and examination of te acts of 

with the States and the Executive departments, in pursuance and fil- 
- tlment of its provisions, will exhibit all the elements and re 

prised quisites of a legal, valid, and binding contract. They 

Gen. disclose full, adequate, and mutal considerations, and clear and 
these dstinct arguments between parties competent and willing to 


cmtract. [am aware, sir, that views and opinions variant irom 
these have been entertained and expressed upon this floor i 
has been denied that any certain sum has been appropriated 
by the d:posite Jaw: it has been aflirmed that, although limita- 


g lan- 








che tons upon the power of recall have been imposed upon the 
‘i f Secretary of the Treesury, none have been imposed upon Con- 
_e of gress. It has been claimed that Congress now possesses the 
_— > power and right to recall, at pleasure, the junde deposited with 
tes th: States; ithas been denied that the States had a right to 
bf upon propriate and use the fun.'s which have been deposited with 





them. I hold, sir, and believe that 1 can maintain tue converse 


we buy: ofallthese propositions. The thirteeth section of the “Act to 


fire to 


























a in megulate the deposites of the public aoney,”” provides “that the 
specie money which sh ili be in the Treasury ofthe United Stateson the 
pop ita day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, reserv 
Ing the sum offive millions of dollars shall be deposited with 

to see tuchofthe several States, in proportion to their respective re 
have presentations im the Senate and Honse of Representatives of 





the United States, as shall by law authorize their Treasurers or 
her Competent authorities to receive the same, on the terms 
‘Telnafier specified; and the Secretary of the Treasury shalt 
deliver the same to such Treasurers or other competent au- 

jes, on receiving certificates of deposite theretor, sigired 
by such competent authorities in such form as may be pre- 
8 tibed by the Secretary aforesaid, which certificates shal! ex. 
Press the usual and legal obligations, and pledge the faith of 
\ @ States receiving the same io pay the said moneys ani every 
part thereof, irom time to time, whenever the same shall be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of 
raying any wants of the pwblic Treasury, beyond the 
mnt of the five millions aforesaid: Provided, That if any 
ate declines to rec sive its proportion of the-surplus aforesaid 
h the terms before named, the same shali be deposited with 
— Statesagrecing to accept the same on deposite, in the 
prepertion aforesaid: And provided further, That when said 
or any part thereof shall be wanted by the said Serre. 
© meet appropriations by law, the same shall be called 
in ratable proportions, within one year, as neerly as con- 
intly may be, from the different States with which une 
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same is deposited, and shal! not be called for in 
ten thousand doilars from any une State, in any ene mou 
without pre Vious nouce of th rly days fer ¢ very abnuondl 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, which may at any ume bx 
required.’’ 

Toe fourteenth section provides “that the said deposties shail 
be made with the said States’ on the firstday of January, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, or as soon thereafter as muy be, and 
onthe first days 


Uns € s<ceeding 


ol April, July, and Ortuober, all of the same 
year. I find, sir, that this act received the Executive approba- 
lion on the tw y-third day of June, eighteen bundred and 


thirty-six. It is true that it did not provide for the deposice 
with the States of a sum certain then in the Treusury, 
butit did provite for the deposite of moneys which should be 
in the Treasury on a given future day, and the precise amount 
of which could be ascertained with mathematical certainty. It 
required that all the money which should be in the Treasury 
ou the firsuday of Jannary, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven 
reserving the sum of five millions of dollars, should be deposi 
ted wjth the States. All money 
of the Treasurer of the Unit 

mm-Houses, iit 


iblic lands, or the possession of deposite Lanks, and passed 


sor funds, whether in the sale 
| States, Int 


the vaults of the Mint 


elvers fer tle 





or Crst 





in ol re 


to the credit of the Tre rer of the Uniied States, on that day 
belonging tothe ¢ rn fthe Unteds 
the meaning and emplation of tha L're / 
and sunject to ¢ ite, rst! t 1 tie ' 
ir The Se tary i } rea y so unders hiw, 
prac ded exer 

S terms and il lie did ascerta i gare 
in the Treasury (after thy ervation required hy 
that day, and ¢ 
gregqie amount, and also the precise 
provisions of the act, wa 
States. The sum subject to dk 
exact certainty by ou vn officer ¢ 
of the duties and trusts created by our 
promulgated with officia neon 
world. And surely it is not now eo 
sent here the United States, to evade or 
a contract which we have mad 

States by a denial that certain sui has been appropri 
By whoin was this deposite to be made? Congress could net 
only through the instrumentality o1 an agegt; the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the chief fiscal officer of the Government, was 
Very naturally and with great propriety designated uch 
agent, charged with the duty, and clothed with full power to 
execute the act. The Government is bound, or rather th 
United States are bound, by all the acts which he has performed 





avol 


Lacompliance with 


with the respective individu 


! 


ia the execution of these trusts withia the scope of his authority 
He has communicated to the several States the proposi 
tions of the United States; the ‘yeral Siates have 13 
spectively accepted th proposiuons, and he, a ’ 
gent, has proceeded t partial executl f the contr 
on Our purl, payment o post t | ron 
instalments Che law required of him, before delivery of the 
money to the Treasurers or other competent authori 

States, to receive from such Treasurers or other « i t 
authorities certificates, signed by them. expressi 1 ! 


and legal obligations and pledge ef t 
safe keeping of the moneys, and for the repayment thereof, 
agreeably to the provisior of tl tatute y e ceri 
contain the evisence, audthe only evidence, of the unde ki 
of the States. ‘Their obligau ind responsil 
extended beyond their terms and spirit, and they requir 
repayment of the deposites, agreeably with the restrict 1 
limitations im; osed upon the calls of the Secretary of the Trea 
sury, and not according to the will 1 pleasure of C 
The limitations upon th thority of the S y 
Treasury, incaliing upon the Stat yopny r 
and disttnet. Tle can only : \ 

tae purpo 

arerine ty 

at his own wil 

re requiredt i Wi rre ; 
words, in di ! ‘ ! t \o . si } 
ast provisy ol t 
superadded limitations 1 ther , retary of 
Tressury in recalling the t sited with the 5 
The money meet be * wart meet apprenrialivoi y lay 
t must 
be, from the different States, in sur 
an?! dollars from any State, in apy one month, wi it pre 
vious notice of thirty day 
thousand dollars. ‘These limitations enter into and circum 
scribe the leza/ effect and obligauon of the certificates given by 
the States, and ave restrictive of (ie power and authority of the 
United States in recalling the funds deposited with the States. 
Congress has reserved no right to interpose or ac 
recall, nor have the States consented to the exer 
right. 

Suppose, sir, that Congress should enact a statute (I cou'd not 
denominate such a statute a /atc) directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to demand repayment of ail the moneys deposited 
with the States: and, upon a refusal on the part of the State of 

' ? 





ne calle sO} Pat por 2, * 


t exceeaul it 


wevery additional sum of twenty 





celerate the 


#¢ of such 


Ohio to comply with his request, he shou stitute on action 
(conceding to seme jucicial tribunal jurisdiction) to recover the 
two millions deposited with her; suppose, sir, dhe certificate 

which contain the evicde f her uacertaking and indeMedness 








to the United Sates, to be given in ev « , and the provisions 
of the cepostie act to be examined; would such judicial tribu, 
iat hesitate to pronounce the law of the case wi he defend: 

It has been denied that the States had 4 right to uze or appro 
priate the funds deposi ed with ther That, sir, depends upon 
the character of the deposite, whether general or special, 

(Mr. Pickens of Sou bh Cavolina explained. He hadssid that 
there was nothing specitied eaci providing that the States 
should have the use ofthe money, or that made it a general de- 
posite. } 


lam aware, sir. that it is a genera! depo- 
site; but where there is no restriction, the der site is general 
the responsibility which a leposile Imposes upan the 
party receiving the depusiic, | the rights which he ac quires, 
ure entirely different from the responsibility impose’, and the 
nights acquired, by a special deposite. A general deposite im 
poses upon the party receiving it the liability to re‘und at all 
events the amount of money deposited, when Comanded in pur- 
vance ofthe terms of the Ceposite. and ve 
cispose at pleasure of the moneys deposited 
vests no right to the use ofthe funds, nor npose a | 
lity to return them. if proper re has been foxy their eaf 


not declared to. b 





neral 


A special! Td a 


does it lt 





him a right to 








keeping, ant they are lost or destroyed 
Treasurer © 
ot the Treasa 


If, for instance, the 
the Siate of Ohio had received trom the Secretary 
y $500,000 in bank paper, and given the certificate 
Le provisions of the depcsie act, and by a confla- 
graulion Of the State Treasury the paper had been consumed, 
can there be a doubt that the Sate would have been bound t 
repay wo the United States the full amount? Certainly not, as the 
property in the fuods veste¢ in the Siave as seon as they 
were deposited. The States have all received the depvusites 
Upon the cis tect understanding that they had a right to the use 
of these funds, and have all made such disposition of them aa 
Oper, 

Phe depo: ite act offered to the States the custody of one cer- 
fain sum of money; that sum was ascettained by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and proclaimed to the Staces, ‘The proposition 
was made t» the States tu receive the whole sum, upon the 

itied in the statute; the States respectively accepted 

the propos: ica to receive the whole, not a part— he four in- 
toneonly. The States had a right to regard it, and 

if regard and accept it, as oue entire and indivisible contract; 
vs a“ unit;” aod to regard the national fanh as pledged for the 
performance oi the contract on the part of the United States. 1 
am uware, that there is no mode by which the several States 
this contract against the United States. There is 

no juchieial tribunal possessing jurisdiction over these sovereign 
\ capable of atfording an adequate or effectual remedy. 
The United States are above the reach of coercion; and there 19 
noting upen which the stipulauiens of the contract can be 
operative but (he national faith, honor and justice. And shall it 
said, sir, that a party which has wrested from another a 
n pledge of faith, shall violateits own? Shall it be 

he ld that a sovereign power, enjvying the 


required by ¢ 


was deemed | 


termes Spe c 


sialments, 1 
d 


can entoree 
riles, OF 
' 


h 


h character, and | cessing Ue Iminense resources of this 
uation, has permitted its justice to be questioned, by refusing a 
compliance with its contracts, or disay poloui g the just expecta- 


tions which ithasexcited? Never, 


Line States, sit, have acted in ¢ 


sir, With the akl of my vete 
od faith, and made their respec 





tive dispositions of these funds, which they have agreed to re- 
Cccive in deposite, with a confident expectation of receiving the 
tullamount. ‘Phe funds were declared to be in the Treasury by 
the Secretary; and the deposite act expressly provided that the 

disso in the ‘Treasury should be deposed with the States 
Noman anticipated a division of these funds to other purposes 


than these to which they had been specifically ay 
svlemaly pledved. If, sir, they shall be witihetd, 
tions will be dizappointed, aud creat and 
Will be suffered by the States 

The State of Ono stand 


ropriated, ard 
just expec ta- 
Serious lnconveniencee 





isin a peculiar and interesting relation 


to this measure, Which, with the indulgence ef this committee, 
I will proceed to explain . 

The patriotic framers of the Constitution of that State wer 

ply imbned with the spirit of liberty, and an anxious desire 

cure, t rt l foundations, Its future prosperity Live 

] ! f charter of freedom, under whose 

lury protection the Suite bas risen 

tO werith, power, a eminence, erxhibi abundant evidences vf 

hat spiri | ine 
After ‘enina declaration that all men have a natural and 


rship Almighty God according to the 
; that no human authority can 


“ORSCICICE 


i rlere W the ri of conscience; that no preference 
uld eves iven by law to any religions society or mode 

{ worship, and that ne religious test should ever be required 
L quah jon to any office of trust or profit, | find this 
remarkable declaration and constitutional injunction: “ Rell- 


moraliy, and knowledge, 


th rovernmeiit 


being essenUally necessary to 
aud happiness of mankind, schools and the 


rans of instruction shall for crer Le encouraged by levis 
lative prov nm, not inconsistent with the right of conscience.’? 
This provision, impressed by the superadded sanction and 
obligation of an oath, impoeed upon her legislators in all future 
tine, the duty to encourage schools aid the means of instruc 
i by legistative enactinents, so far as a just regard to the 


condition ard resources of the State would permit. They 
“ve jusily siewed by the jzhtened founders of our Govern- 
ent as thet ) pillars and only sure eupport of our tree in 


tions, as saleguards of Jibeity, aud beacou lights to warn us 
+ approac hes of danger 


But, 





sir, many circumstances connected with the history and 
milition of the State retarded and prevented compliance 
with this econetitutior il re qpuisit on ‘The hardy pienes rs had 


reclaimed from the forest but a small portion of that ferti'e 
country at the adoption of the Constituuon. Population was 
spalise, and resources few Tnimense foresta Were to be sub 
1, roads opened, buildings erected, bridges constructed, the 
means of subsistence procured, families reared, and Govern- 
inent supported. During the first ten years of our exisience as 
a Siate, these duties an? pursuits cecupied the time and em- 
ployed the means of our euterpris ng population. Then suc- 
ceeded the calamities of war, our Northern iroutier exposed to 
daily descen's (rom a superior naval force upon the lakes, and 
our Western borders overrun by hordes of ferocious savages 
The scenes of that eventful contest are well known here, and will 
he longremen:beredinthe West. It was with us, sir, a struggle 
jorexistence and self-preservation, and permitted not a diversion 
of our resources to the purposes of ecucation and mental im- 
provement. ‘The revuleions and distreeses which folluwed the 
restoration of peace are indelibly written upon the pages of our 


cet 


Listorv. The wars of Europe ceased, and ber immense armies 
were noloncer the consumers of our productions. Commerce, 
rriculiure, manufactures, and evcsy other depariment of 


industry and enterprise, were paralyzed; eredit was prostrate, 
or cout! neither find employment nor reward. It ye. 
quired, sir, the lapee of vears to restore crecit, repair losses, pro 
ide capital, reanimate enterprive, and reward industry. At 
ength the approaching completion of the great Northern im- 
;rovement promised a market for our productions. Ohioawoke 
from her slumbers, and aroused her energies. She resolved to 
develop her resources. and improve her condition, With but 
thiry thous-1d dollars‘in her Treasury, and with no sources of 
revenue but the fertility of her coil and the industry of her citi 
zens, she pledged her fcith, and boldly went into the market 
for the millions requiere to ce mplete a connection between the 
lakes and the Ohio. She appealed with success to the intelli- 
cence. sagaci'y, and interests of the capitalists of the great com- 
mercial emrorium of New York. The commencen ent of her 
creat work wos ereedily followed by a» influx of capital ard 
population, by a rapid cevelopment of her great natura) re- 
urees, by vizorous activity and productive cnergy in all the 
pranches ofindustry. Through the ages Cy, Pir, of credit, that 


and tnt 


uch abused source of national and hi dividual prosperity apd’ 
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improvement, her legislators soon found the State in a condition 
to fulfil the constitutional requisition which I have brought w 
the notice of the committee. Ina statute, enacied, 1 ink, in 
eiehteen hundred and twenty-seven, the preanible of which re- 
cit-d the constitutional command which I have read, the Legis- 
lature of that @tate laid the foundation of a system of insteuc- 
tion. The power of taxation, of direct taxation of the people, was 
boldly exercised to carry into execution the sye'om. ft encown- 
tered many prejudices and much op, osition, but perserorance 
improved Tegislation, and experience overcame then: 
he system was organized, and with much lab rand great 

care improved, To the revenues derived from taxation were 
added the proceeds of the public lands appropriated by Con- 
grees to the great purposes ofeducation. The syatein thus or- 
ganized aad improved promised great advantages, Lut it requir- 
oe! enlarged pesources and augmented revenues to carry inte 
full, complete, and perfect effect the great and Jaudalle pur- 
poses of its creation. At this auspicious juneiure the national 
revenues accumulated beyond the wante o the Government 
Their cnstody and safe-keeping were wisely proilered to the 
Mtates. The proportion of Ohio amounted t nearly three mi- 
lions of dollars. Her enlightened stateemen and jatriotic citi- 
zens beheld in this proffered treasure the abundant means of 
perfecting and sustaining her great system of instruation Upon 
the assembling of the Legislature, in December l-wt, te r ratrio. 
tic Executive, Gevernor Lucas, called the aftention of ea: 
gislature to the propositions of Congress, advised their accep 
ance, and in a luminous and patriotic view of the whole subject 
strongly recommended liberal and munificent appropriations to 
the purposes of education. His views and recommendations 
were seconded and strongly enforced by bie patriotic avecessor 
Governor Vance, in his inaugural address, The publie velce 
sustained their appeal. Her Legislature accepted the proposi- 
tion of Congress, and pledged her faith for the safe oceania ee 
repayment, if called for, of the proffered funds, and, in discharge 
of their constitutional obligations, appropriated the proceeds “ 
the fund to her greateystem of instruction. Sir, @hio has a 
deep and vital jiterest In preserving this fund entice If pre. 
served, and —_ applied, it will afford to her sons aud daugh- 
ters, Hnrough successive generations, i 

moral and intellectual cultivation accumulating means of 

Bur, sir, this bill, deceptive in its professed objecta and osten- 

sible designe, will, as I believe, for ever withhold from us 
nearly seven hundred thousand dollars. It is calculated, if not 
desioned, to effeet, covertly, purposes which could nnt be 
a tained, ifepenly avowed. Who does not perceive, that post. 
poning “ull further provision by law” the fourth j howe oem 
isequivalent to a repeal of the deposite act? If this bill AAA, 
further legislation must precede further payment. The = ited 
concurtence of the legislative departments” must be moe 
Diecordant views, conflicting intereste, and riv ; 
tions will render such concurrence 
uicable 
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é al appropria- 
improbable, if not imprac- 
But, sir, | warn gentlemen that there 1s a fatal danger 
heyond the legislative branches of the Gevernment. Theie 
exists in (he Executive a power that will be interpos: d between 
the deolared will of the Representatives of the People and the 
accomplishment of that will, Sir, I may be told that no danger 
need now be apprehended from that source; that the politica! 
Simpson whe once wielded that terrific power, to the disma 
and destrucion of so many interests, has bien shorn of his 
locks; that that extraordinary man, who could at pleasure 
subvert and destroy, without prejudice er injury to himself, is 
now beyond the lofty mountains of the West, in the quiet 
retreats of the Hermitage. Sir, though distant, we is Hot el 
though in retirement, he still mingles in Political strife 1 ike 
the superannuaied and dismissed war-horse, he still delights to 
rush, at the sound of the trumpet, unbidden into the conflict 
‘Though his voice does not now resound in the commandit ' 
tones that once reveiberated through the aa'oons and cunianie 
of the palace, it is still heard amid the legions of power, and 
his influence is yet felt in the supreme Executive action oi this 
Goverament. But, sir, I may be told that no donger is to be 
apprehended from the exercise of the veto by his suc CeSsor 5 
thot he is mild, peaceful, and timid, partaking more of the 
ialiies ef she subtle and sagacious reynard than of the boli 
and fearless monarch of the forest. Sir, I breathed my natal 
air in the State in which he was raised; I know something ot 
his history, and have some knowledge of that extraordinary 
wiitical parcy which has so long controlled the daetinies of the 
Empire Siate, which brought him into power, and of which he 
was the moving spirit, the leader and idol. Thou that party 
may have acquired much of its power and influeuee by sagacity 
and poli@eal intrigues, yet I challenge the history of the world 
ty exhibita party that. in emergencies, was mere prompt. boll 
jearless, and daring than the republican pariv of New York. 
Ihe celebrated seventeen set at defiance and trampled upon 
public sentiment and the rights of the People, and yet, sr 
strange ant paradoxical as it may appear, were afterwards 
triumphantly susiained by public opinion, modified, wielded 
iad controlied by the sagacious influence ef the party Sir i 
have a vivid recollection ofa scene which occurred in ‘another 
part ot this Capitol during the panic session of 1834. Day after 
day opposi ton Senators pressed the supporters of the Adminis- 
tration to disclose their views, and the course of policy which 
they intended to adopt, whether they would create or oppose 
a Natienal Bank, ull, at leagth, one of the leaders of thas pasty 
rose, cool, calm, and collected, disclaiming all authority to sperk 
for the Administration, and, planting bimselt upen profened 
constitutional scruples, proelaimed undying hoetility towards 
any national bank. Sir, from that moment the united energies 
of the Government and the party were arrayod agai oe 
revival of the old, or the establishment of a now national tantl- 
tution. The contest was yielded by the Opposition 1 th 
hank surrendered to its fate. . ane ry 
Soon after trepidation and alarm reached the Rropire State 
Her credit svstem wae in danger—confidence len tad aired. 
Her connection of affiliated banks was in imminen: peril, A “ 
pearances indicated the rapid approach of some creat ieee 
sion, some dreaded calamity. But, sir, the energy and bold- 
ness ofthe party saved them from the catastrophe. The bold 
design was conceived and communicated to the Legislature 
with the sanction of Executive recommendation, af pledging 
the faith and resources of the State for six millions ef dollars 
principally to sustain the creditof the banks, then the paraper. 
el favorites, but now the prostrate victims ofthe party. With. 
out consultation with the people, whose faith and resources 
were pledged, the prop sitien aoun received the sanction of le- 
gislative approbation, The ganic ceased, confidence wae re- 
siored, prosperity succeeded, and the party reaped a rich har. 
vestof popular favor, ‘The leader of this party. sir, was ne- 


ver friendly to the policy ofthe deposite law. His predecessor 
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yielded to ita reluctant and constrained approbation, and his 
prejudices against it are abundantly manifest in his lever to 
“Sh rrod Williems, andin various recent Executive emanations 
His boldness has been put to the tes: That most extraordina- 
ry exercise of Executive power called the Treasury circular 
awakened throughout the couniry a strong spirit of digsatisfac- 
fon. ‘The voice of popular condemnation approached unani- 
wmity in owe breuch of the Legislanuie, and greatly 5 reponderat- 
elin the other. But, sir, the Executive, instead of returning 
the bill repealing the Treasury circular to the conetututional 
a tien of Congress, under the extraordinary pretence that nei- 
tuer he nor the chief law officer of the Government could com- 
prehend its import, deposited in in the State Deparimentas a 
memorial of the last triumph of Executive powcr over the po- 
pular will. It was believed that the present Ex« cutive would 
yield tothe strong indications of popular sentiment, that he dare 
not refuse to revoke the obnoxious order. But, sir, what was 
the result? The dissatisfaction of the country increased; com 
mercial embarrasement and distress, acgravated by the exist- 
eres and operation of that obnoxious Executive meastre, 
threatened the country with the most serious Cisasters. ‘Phe 
con mercial interests of New York, trembling upon the brink 
of ruin, petitioned, entreated, and implored the Executive to 
rescind the erder, and to assemble the representatives of the 
people. But, vir, they petitioned, entreated, and implored in 
vain. The Executive, sir, gave a prompt, stern, and decided 
refmsel. And letit not be said, or credited, that be will fear or 
heritateto veto any bill that does not meet with his approba- 
tion. But sir, there was one occasion. one memorable «cca- 
rion, When he yie'ded to the influence of trepidation and alarm. 
Yee, sir, when that tremendous revulsion, which swept like a 
torna lo through the land, overtook in its fearful course Atm 
and the Government, then, sir, he turned his anxious eyes to 
the representatives of the people, an! bade them come up to 
hia deliverance. Then, sir, with implosing looks he said to his 
faithinl Commons, “help me, Cassius, or Tsink.” But, sir, 
he has vecovered from his panic: he has surveyed his position, 
calculated his chances, and taken his course. We have had 
abundant evidence of his courage, andof his r cklese determi- 
nation. Hehas sent to ys, assembled to receive a communica- 
tion of the grave and mighty matters referred o in his procla- 
mation, the most bold, novel, and extraordinary mess?ge ever 
communicated to Congress. Has he proposed, sir, any great 
amd salutary measures for the permanent relief and prosperity 
efihe country? Nofie, sir, none. The Government is the 
great object of his eolicitude. He has, sir, very plainly inti- 
mated that the people were created for the Government, and 
not the Government for the people. He has propoeed, sir, to 
divorce the interest and destiny of the one from the interest and 
destiny of the other. He has kindly proposed to take for the 
Government the constitutional currency, and leave for the peo- 
ple their paper—their rufferings. He has, sir, disclaimed the 
power, and denied the duty of the Government to afford relief. 
It wouid ceem, rir, fron his theory, that a Government omnipo- 
tent in producing evi! is powerless in doing good, 

Sir, that extraordinary m ssage has gone forth to the coun- 
try. spreading in its course distrust and tervor and alarm. But 
it has awakened a epirit among the people that will not slum- 
ber unti! their insulted rights ehall have been vindicated. The 
popular respons: s to the doctrines of that remarkable message 
have returned from the confines of the Republic to this hall, 
in tones which can not be misunderstood. And, sir, if the “ re- 
cent demonstrations of public sentiment’ have not already 
direeted the eyes of the Executive to the handwriting on the 
walls of the palace, an adherence to his present policy will soon 
exhibit to his astonished vision his inevitab'e cestiny. Sir, if 
this bill pass, the fourth instalment is for ever lost to the States. 
The Government desires the funds and the Executive veto will 
preserve them for its use. What necessity is shown for its 

. passage? Is it even Certain that there wil! be a deficit of funds 
ir. the event of its failure?) There was atime, sir, when the 
true state of the Treasury was accessible to the comprehension 
ofall. An early lawof Congress made it the duty of ibe Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to communicate periodically to that bay, 
and through them to the people, the state of the finances; to 
exhibic to the nation ¢he receipts, disbursements, and existing 
condition of the Treasury. The reports of the enlightened men 
who filled that station during the early bistory of the Govern 
meat subserved the parposes for which they were required,- 
‘Taey presented to the people a plain, simple, and lucid exposi- 
tion of the operahions and condition of the Treasury, easily 
comprehended by the most ordinary capacity. But now, after 
filly years’ experience in the affairs of Government, in an age 
of unexampled light, intelligence, and improvement. we are 
told, upon thie floor, that i has hecome a matter of * science,” 
yes, sir, of deep and profound science, to comprehend the 
report of our Secretary of the Treasury! It requires the twenty 
years of incessant toil that qualified the Enelich lawyer for the 
practice of his profession. to unveil the mysteries of a Trea- 
sury report. And, sir, this memorable declaration comes frem 
a gentieman (Mr. Cambreleng, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Meane) of commanding influence and distinguished 
talents, whose official station places him in intimate and confi- 
dential communication with the ‘Trearury, and who, after six- 
teen long years of public service, with all his li ht, intelligence, 
and advantages, when placed upon the Executive tripod of this 
House, though i: flated with the inspiration and trembling with 
the agitation of the Pythian priestess, can give hut an oraeuler 
response to he interrogatories of those who seek intelligence at 
his shrine. 

Instead, sir, of those clear, satisfactory, official expositions of 
the « ate of the finances, that silenced doubt and forbade discne- 
si n, we now behold, on every side, those sybilline views 
{alluding to the various calculations presented by members to 
explain the siare of the Treasury] that have heen for days ecat- 
tered through this hall, claiming credit, and. as 1 believe, de- 
riving negotiability from the endorsement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury! Must we be required to thread such labyrinths 
and fathom such depths? Sir, weie we to leap into such an 
abves of darknera, 1 fear that we should have just and early 
cause to exclaim, with the “ mountain bard,” : 

Facilis descensus Averni, sed revocare gradum, 
The labor, hoc opus est. 

Rut, sir, suppoee that the Government has not svfficirnt 
means nor arailadle to pay the fourth instalment to the Stat 
can not those means be procured? Is it necessary for the Unite 
States to break their contract or violate their faith? Are rot 
the millions due from the deposite banks, and the bond: of the 
Rank of the United States, which ean be converted into availa- 
ble means at pleasure, abun antly eufficient to meet, in a man- 
ner aereptable ta Me States, the payment of that inatalment? 
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And, were they insufficient, are not the credit and resources of 
the United States adequate to the exigency?! Sir, theit credit 
will command at pleasure, at home or abroad, all the funds re. 
quisite to meet any emergency; aud tl cir rescuices, the cottan 
fields of the South, the grazing and grain-grewing regions of 
the West, the manufactures of the East and North, the pro. 
ducts of the forest and the ocean, our navigation and commerce 

our public domain, our national industry ard enterprise, wil] 
afford abundant means of payment. Sir, the Empire State 
pledged her faith and the retources of her citizens tor six mi). 
lions, to preserve her credit system and sustain her banks 

Shall the United States hesitate to pledge ULeirs to fulfil their 
contracts and preserve their honor. 

Sir, in opposing this vill disclaim all desire or intention of 
thereby throwing obstacles in the way of the administration, | 
am ready and willing to give my vote for procuring all the 
funds necessary tothe beneficial administration of the Gover. 
ment, to give relief co far as we can to the Government and the 
county. Lam prepared and disposed, sir, to sustain all the 
recommendations and measures of the Government that I can 
consistently with my conviction of public duty. 1 have po 
political aimsor purpores to subserve; Tsiaud not here to war 
with the men who compose this administration, but to sustain 
all measures, come from what source they may, which shal} 
in my judgment, conduce to the premotien of the public in. 
terests, and to oppose those of an Opposite tendency firmly and 
fearlessly. F 

Sir, | sheuld rejoice if our Celegetion, could present an un. 
broken trent against withholding this instalment fom the 
cherished policy of Ohio; if they could raise an united voice jn 
behalf of the gicat intercsts of that generous State which has 
warmed and cherished, honored and distinguished us, by sending 
us here, the representatives of her power and the advocates of 
her interests; of that Stare in which are concentrated all our 
interests, all our affections, ard all our hopes; which containg 
our wives, our children, our Cwellings, and our altars. Sir, | 
advocate on this occasion not merely the prevent interests of 
the citizens of Ohio, but the prospective interests of the unborn 
millions which shall, in coming genarations, be spread over ber 
fertile suriace; of the poor, the orphan, and the destitute, | 
seek to ameliorate and improve their condition; to elevate 
their hopes, their character, aud destiny. 1 desire that the 
great edifice of education and intelligence should be reared 
upon enlarged and stable foundations; and, sir, with the liberal 
and abundant means which are justly due to us, it will arise 
broad in its dimensions, perfect in its proportions, and durable 
in its structure. And I fondly hope, sir, that bidding defiance 
te the aseraultsof timeand the shock of revolutions, it may en. 
dure to the last ages of this glorious Republic, a preud and 
abiding monument of the wisdom of its projcetors and the 
faithful care of its builders. 














REMARKS OF MR. MENEFEE, 
_ OF Kentucky, 
[As reported in the National Intelligencer. ] 


In the House of Representatives, September 27, 1837—On the 
bill to postpone the payment to the States of the fourth instal: 
ment of the surplus revenue. 

Mr. MENEFEE began by observing, that, after the protract- 
eddiscussion which the bill had already undergone, he should 
refrain from taking the wide range in which genilemen on both 
sides had indulged. He should content himeelf witha conside- 
ration of the proposition immediately before them—a proj osi- 
tion, in his opinion, quite sufficient for one debate. Nor, indeed, 
was he sure that fe should have trespassed on the House at all, 
had the question been one ofexclusively national bearing. But, 
sir, (said ke,) it concerns, nearly and deeply, the Government 
and the people of Kentucky: to a degree rendering it nexcusa- 
ble in her representetiv sto witness the passage of this bill, 
without, at least, protesting against iton behalfof that State, 

Among the numerous objections to this bi.!, it may, not with- 
out reason, be urged, as it bas been, that the actot Congress 
of the 23d of Tune, 1836, directing certain money belonging to 
the United States to be transterred to the several States, on 
their complying with the prescribed terms,bears the character of 
a legislatirve contract, from the obligations «f which this Go- 
vernment cannot.tightfuily discharge itself by such an inter- 
ference with its provisions as the bill under consideration pro- 
poses. The act carried with it certain propositions to the States, 
which they accepted, respecting the public money. Its mere 
custody, if nothing more was intended, undcoub edly involved 
both expenee and responsibility, independently of the express 
+nd formal stipulations to restore it when demanded according 
tothe terms of the act. It isnot pretended that the States have 
failed, in the smallest particular, to observe the requisitions of 
the act, as far as transfers have already been made; nor is their 
readiness or ability to comply, with respect to the instalment 
yet due, at all questioneé. , 

It is perfectly competent to a Government to create, in the 
form of latrs, contvacts binding upenit. The practice oven 
oceurs. All our acts of incorporation are instances of this kind 
of legislation. 

If, then, the actof 126 be, as it is represented, and insisted 
on. a contract—and it is difficult, if not impossible, to distin- 
guish it from a contract—the objection to the bill. for that caure 
alone, is altogether sufficient. If a contract, it must be fulfil: 
led. The Government cannot escape fron: the obligations it 
imposeg, except by the consent of the other contracting party— 
the States. The violation by Congress of such a contract could 
not, I know, be redressed by a resort to the judicial tribunals. 
Yetthe imputation of tvranny and perfidy would justly awalt 
sucha violation: a position which noone supposes an American 
Congress capable of occupying. 

But, sir, I do not rest: my opposition to this bill exclusively, 
or even mainly, on the ground of a suppored violation of con- 
tract involved init. This I deem anarrew view of the matter. 
I placeiton higher and morecommanding reascns: en the true 
nature and spiril of the act; not as evinced by its language or 
ite form, but by the principles im which it was conceived. the 
ends it aimed at, and the whole context of civcumstances which 
attended its enactment, : 

What, sir, L ask, are the nature and spirit of that act? Tt is 
attempted to be maintained that it was merely intended as @ 
neasure of finance; that the public moncy was to be tran* 
ferred, for the advantage cf the Treasury «1 the United States, 
to the State treasuries, there 10 be held on deporte strietly— 
not contemplating the use of it by the States for tl eir own 
benefit, even temporarily, In other words, thet the rat 
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this preension, the use of the money, by the States, even tor 

the shortest riods, or to the least extent, was wholly forbid- 

For if Congress could authorize the use of it by the 

without interest or equivalent, for an indefinite time, 

they might, upon the same rs and with equal propriety, 

ynolly relinquish it to the States; the constitutional power to 
jo which the advocates of this construction deny. — 

The idea of the General Government collecting its vast reve- 
que, from its innumerable sources, all ever the Union, with its 
gultitude of collecting officers lining our seaboard, and of 
receivers of public money scattered over the whole West. and 
sil the expense and machinery belonging to so extended a 
arstem, to divide out ainongst the twenty-six States, to be held 
gihout uze by them, or interest to the Government, for the 
purpose of being returned when demanded, is utterly inadmis- 
sible as @ Measure of finance purely. But a small advance 
yould be needed under a system like this, to require the reve- 
nue, after its co‘lection, to be returned to the individuals from 
hom collected, to be by then held as agents of the Treasury, 
avi repaid when wanted for the immediate use of Govern- 
ment. Its clumsinese, and utter imbecility, as a system of 
fnance, Would justly fix reproach on any nation that should 
adopt it : ng : 

But, sir, the error of this construction is still more manifest, 
when it is remembered that Congress, in the antecedent part 
ofthe same act, formally and minutely providés for the depo- 
sie of the public money in the State banks; another addition 
wthe defurmed and unnatural system attempted to be found 
igthatact. As asystem of finance, who, witha proper respect 
or his reputation, will consent to stand forth as its champion? 
Who will endure the paternity of such a financial monster? 
Who so reckless of the opinions of the world as publicly, in 
his plac: here, to hold fellowship with it? J disiniss this view 
of the quesiion. Gravely to refute such a construction, would 
be an act Of violence to the wisdom of Congress and the 
national character. 

No, sir, (said he,) the act of the 234 of June was no financial 
expedient. It is more imposing. It is the offspring of consi- 
derations tenderly affecting the Federal Conatiiuuon and the 
parity of its administration. — 

By acourse of federal legislation, whether constitutional or 
ysconstitutional, wise or unwise, is of no moment here, a large 
wveaue had accumulated beyond the wants of: the Treasury. 
large, however, as this surplus was, it cannot be pretended 
that its mere custody by the Government was impracticable, 
oreven difficult. lts full competency to this end was never 
questioned. Yet, from the earliest period of this accumulation, 
,was universally regarded with an eye not Only of distrust 
nd apprehension, but of absolute abhorrence. It was viewed 
ws the dread fountain from which were destined to flow extrava- 
gance in the Federal expenditures, augmentation of Execmive 
power, andall else that was hostile to the Constitution and 
dangerous to public liberty. Nor, sir, was it viewed in any 
fase lighnt. No fear was eatertained that was not just; no ab- 
horrence felt that the frightful visage of the evil did not fully 
warrant. ‘The worst predictions of its pernicioas influences 
fat ripened into fulfilment. Government extravagance, impel- 
elby thissurplus, progressed without check, and with the ut- 
most rapidity, to the point not only of profusion, but of profli- 
guy, Verging on actual corruption, Executive power, already 
expanded (o its fullest constitutional dimensions, seated on this 
ame surplus, and wielded by a popular hand, wrenched from 
i#co ord. nate departments every check, and demolished every 
valance designed for its restraint. Under an abused, if not un- 
eonsitutional power of removal from office, the independence 
{public officers, so necessary toa pure administration, broken 
down to the basest servility, and the whole corps transformed 
fom servants of the people and officers ef the law into an 
amy of mercenaries, obedient to Executive command, no mat- 
vrwhat commanding. ‘The Senate—prostrated, utterly. The 
Judiciary, contemned, defied; and principles advanced openly 
by the Executive, abolishing every vestige of restraint hebag 1 
hat department. Congr2ss—aseducing patronage perpetnally 
playing upon ii—the veto lightly and capriciously hurled at it 
-the practice of withholding bills, insuliing and defrauding it 
the purse violently wrested from it*the regulation of the 
currency usurped—its spirit broken—and at last subjugated 
ad outstretcheil at the feet of the Executive. The people— 
leceived, despised, most grievously distressed. Their most 
highly favored measures—the bank bill, the land bill, the cur 
racy bill, successively perishing under the veto, or that other 
more terrible power. Their currency, in rags, torn asunder 
ythe hand that ha: snatched it from Congress. 

Ido not insist, sir, that all these évils, or tie most of them 
ten, flowed from the surplus, But I do insist that the ten- 
iency of that surplus, whenever an! however it operated—and 
nsome form or other it incessantly operated—was pernicious 
in every aspect, andin the extreme. 

Was it, then, in the least surprising, that the statesmen of the 
United States should have striven to relieve the Government 
fthissurplus?) The subject of its disposition accordingly be- 
fame, as early as 1829, sufficiently impor.ant to find a place in 
‘he annual message of the President. 

“As then,” stid he, “ the period approaches when the appli- 
‘a'ion of the revenue to the payment of the public debt will 
tease, the disposition of the surplus will present a subject for 
he serious consideration of Congress.”’ 


That this recommendation may be duly estimated, it is of 
importance to remember that it was contained in his first 
Message, whilst flaming with ardor to sign size his Administra- 
ton by a radical reforma:ion of the Government, then supposed 
‘'eem with abuses. It wa: meant as a measure of purifica- 
fon, But itis remarka le, that, notwithstanding the astonish- 
ig increase of the surplus subseqnently, its disposition never 
lerwards attracted his attention; its employment for evil 
having unfortunately entered into the plan of his Adminis. 
‘ration, 

The notice of Congress and the American People having 
deen thus formally and officially drawn to a disposition of the 
turplus, it formed, up to the present year, a prominent subject 
ol their consideration. In condemning the surplus as a lamen- 
lable evil, and in the propriety of some effectual disposition of 
X, there was but one opinion. The divisions found to prevail, 
Mlated only to the mode of disposition. The Message of 1829 


distinctly announced the mode then most acceptable to the 
ecutive. 


“To avoid these evi's,” said he, “ it appears to me that the 
Most safe, just, and federal disposition which could be made of 


as such, substantially converted, by that act, into so | 
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the surplus revenue, would be its apportionment among the 
Sxatea,”’ 

and so fixed was his preference of that to ali other modes, 
that, ia his opinion, if that mode * should not be found war- 
ranted by the Constitution, it would be expedient to propose 
to the Statesan amendment authorizing it.” This alse occurred 
in the pure, or comparatively pure, days of his Administra- 
tion; aad, like the subject of disposition itself, from having 
been a favored measure, soon became an object of his hatred 
Other counsels predominated. Plans were lormed under th 
eye of the President, 1f not countenanced by him, for its em 
ployment in a vast system of military defences. Our whole 
national confines were to be walled in by fortufications: for the 
construction, arming, and preservation of which, countless 
millions would Lave been required, and for the manning of 
which an overgrown standing army kept up—alike useless and 
oppressive to the People, and dangerous to their liberties. Nu- 
merous Other plans were conceived and pressed forward, as 
wrong in principle, though not so stupendous—all conten rpiat 
ing a disposition of the surplus by wasting it. ‘To Giese sche 
the Administration at length decidedly inclined, if torcet to 
relinquish the surp'us at all. 

But, sir, the People of the United States were unwiiling to 
abandon the subject, or even their favorite mode of disposing of 
the surplus, notwithstanding the abandonment «f both by the 
Executive. They constantly and resolutely urged it. 
after State pressed it—New York and Peonsyivania in the lead. 
Their sentiments were unequivecal for suco a disposition of 
the surplus as would relieve the Federal Government of the 
dangers which its possession threatened, and, at lie same tine, 
render it beneficial to the States, by preserving ts 
destroying it. 

Its abstraction from the Federal Government! was the 
ciple common to all these plans, and kept steadily in view It 
looked to a divestment of the surplus as a santtary measire 
a depletion indispensable to the health of the Coustiiution 

The principle of preserving the surplus for the States 
acquired form an.l consistency in the land billof Mr. Clay 
measure, from its first conception, was dear to the people and 
dear fo their representatives li received majorities in Con 
gress seldom, if ever, commanded by so grave a measure: and 
might have been reasonably supposed that such majoritics, 
backed by the almost undiviled voice of the nation, would have 
ensured its success. Yet, sir, it perished—under the frown of 
one man. Not by the veto, but that more detestable engine of 
withholding bills. Its fate was calamitous to the country, and 
the calamity was 2ggravated by the general conviction that it 
was induced by no constitutional objection really exis ingin the 
breast of the Executive, but by the relentless hatred he bore the 
author of that measure, and an insuperable repugnance to do 
or permit any thing tending to advance his fame. 

The determination of the country to relieve the Government 
of this malady did not, however, perish with that bill. IT. sur 
vived and flourished. It presented Itselfnext in the form of the 
deposite bill of the Senate, in the spring of L836, proposing to 
transfer the surplus to the &®rares, upon th 
General Governinent of certificates of ce posite pearing an i- 
tereat, and negotiable by the Secretary of the Treasury. That 
bill found its way to this [fouse, and finally grew into the act of 
the 23d of June, 1836. 

This, sir, is a concise view of the history of that act, an 
the pr neiples which lie at its foundation. That h 
those principles, I think, prove—the debates upon it, the ge 
ral understanding ofthe country, every thing that a led its 
passage, all that could characterize s:c' a proceeding, its eo 
temporaneous exposition drawn from every source, marifestly 
prove—that this transfer of money to the States was but colors 
bly a deposite, having been meont.in fact.asdistribution. | 
on its constitutionality asan act of distribution, some, TP know, 
expressed doubts; and, for that reason, opposed it. We have 
therefore, their authority for asserting that it Involved di 
tion. The various hues tt assumed, between its first gern 
tion in the Jand bill And its maturity, arose from a desire on 
the part of its friends to mould rte the views and constitutional 
opinions of those who favored the principle of cistribut 
hesitated upon the mole of cifecring it Sir, that 
perienced much tribulation in strucgiing into life. ‘Phe organs 
of the Executive, in both Houses of Congress, denounced it 
reviled it—warred against it in every shape, by all means, and 
without quarter. Their published speeches, now before me, 
breathe the utmost violence towards it. Itis notoricts that it 
experienced the frowns of the Executive; for even in the third 
generation, it labored, in his eye, under the curse which he had 
pronounced on its forefather, the land bill. And when, at last, 
after passing by most striking majoriies, it was presented to 
the Executive, a reluctantsignature was wrung from him. He 
dulnot, in the language of the Constitution, appreve the bill: 
he barely tolerated its passage—the first anJ las instance, du- 
ring his alministration, of his vielding. even in his caprices, to 
the will ef Congress or the people! He repented signing the 
bill the moment afterhe had done it. His spirit of unbrindted 
rule construed it intu an act of Executive humiliation; to soothe 
which he followed the act of signing the bill with an extraordi- 
nary annunciation, through the official paper, of his de‘ermi- 
nation to publish to the world the secret necessity which had 
forced it upon him. His growling and ill-auppressed wrath 
pursued the measure ever after. : 

Those who regard this act with such utter abhorrence, as in- 
volving a flagrant violation of the Constitution do not, in my 
opinion, justly diseriminate. They maintain that it is uncon 
stitutional fo raise revenue for the mere purpose of distribu- 
tion. Granted. But that. doctrine has‘no application to the 
actin question: it proposed no such thing. The constitutional 
sin, ifany, hal been committed tong before. The surplus was 
found in existence, and the act sought to operate vponit. It 
contemplated no creation ofasurplus. Itlooke | to it, isolated 
from the means by which it had been raised. It forme! no sys- 
tem, butterminated with ihe disposition of the existing surplus, 
no matter whether rightfully er wrongfully acquired. Con- 
gress has express power “to dispose of the property be ongiug 
to the United States.”" Does any just distinction exis’, ina 
constitutional view, between property and money? The sate 
Presjdent, in his far famed protest, thanght not; and he had 
high authority, if not strong reason, for his opinion. Besides. 
sir, a deposite of this surplus with the States, without interest, 
and for an incefinite time, must obviously engeunter the full 
force of the constitutional objections against a direet distribution. 
The right to distribute the use—the interest—of the surplus, 
cannot be assume) without yielding tue right to distribute the 
surplus itself. Nor, in principle, can any difference he found 
hetween an investment of the surplus in stocks and a distribu- 
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tion ofthe dividends among the States, and a transier of une 
principal surplus tothe States without interest. In beth cases, 
the States have its use without equivalent. 

Bur, sir, | forbear to diacuss che constitutional question, Or 
even to alluce to the right of the Srates to the surplus, founded 
on their interest in the public lands. It it net mecumbent on 
those whe oppose the bill unter consieration, to nvaintain the 
constitutionality of the act of June, 1836. The true questionJe, 
Was it not an act of distribution, iv fact. right or wrong? For 
the reasons assigned, I boldly claim that it was. 
Nor, sir. tn reaching this couclusion, by compelling the letier 

he aet to yield to its true nature and spirit, as manifested by 
the consideratlen to which Thave reterred, am T withoutautho- 
rity or precedent in the legisiation of Congress. ‘This mode of 
literpretation, though from its nature seldom authorized, is 
Wellestabli hed. No Goverument car be wise or just without 
i Qur tar f laws, espec ialy our protective turiffa, are all 
tis Interprered. Investments of capital are made in the 
brinches of industry invited into existence, under promises o4 
protection, to which the faith of the Government is commitied. 
A sudden repeal or disturbance of such lawa, though not forbid- 
den by therr levter, would undoubtedly expose the Government 
lo the just imputation of perfidy and injustice. The great com. 
promise act of 1833 presents a striking illustration. Ie giffere, 
uponits face, in ne respect, from an erdiaary act of Cobgress. 
Yat, who views it as such, liable to be extended, modified or re- 
pealed, at the pleasure of Congress?) Whe, that values his coun- 
try’s jostitutions or tranquillity, car regard it otherwise than 


o' 


as a great and extraordinary act, sacred beyond just interie- 
rence by Conceess? Stull its language imports ne contract, no 
reaty, pledce. or ever intimation. Whence, then, ite mviolable 
character? [i lies, sir, deeper than its language—in Ms history. 
it Is not recited In that act that this Confederacy, being cen- 


Vulsed (a is centre—a cisruption of the Union timpendiag— the 
‘ttional sword delivered over by Congress to a miliary Execu- 
tive, who, tf jpauriotie, was revengefut too, and flaming in Lie 
nd over a Cevored State—the awful ep och opening In our 
story ofsubpocath g by arins a sovereign Biate- 
the common blood of our ancestors, which bad flowed in the 
mmon cause of freedom, about to flow from 
the veins of chem descendants, after ule over half a century, in 
deadly civ: sutte—the swerd or an igneminious gallowa awalt 
lug much ofthe genius and flower ot che land—ii is not recited. 
I repeat, that, in this pertentous exigency, the compromise act 
came as an angel of peace, silently and invisibly, to compere 
and hush the troubled elements ef the Republic! None ot this 
appears in the act; yet it all existed. kk was the offspring of all 
this. JNoris ifs nature the less sacred from this silence, Sir, its 
sublime spirit would have been degraded by the shackles o 
luauguege. "Too ethereal to be embodied, it nevertheices hovers 
around that act, aod sanctifies it 

I maintain, sir, that the actof June, 1836, though certainly 
notsoimpoertnt, is ofa kKindeed nacure te the one referred t 
that Congre has ro more justrightto disturb the one than the 
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other; and Chatite obligation, in either case, to abstain from euch 
an atempt, is éerived trom considerations more exaled, i 
posabl h contract, treaty, or pledge—the duty, L mean, 


vo oichit owes to the cause of free institutions, which could not 
to incur the deepest reproach by its violation. lcis ef ine 
nioment Whether these cireumet: 


inces are allowed (to enter into 
the construction ef the eer or nerel afford reasons operating 
On Une i Congres Vhe mode in “which they sbi 
bee tn Wied tounfluence our action. t and inditerent upon; 
heir np flnenee—cdeesive and tresistible-—-in some mode, is 
whot Deontend for, 
What action, by the € tates. ensue! the passoce of thislaw? In 


theie reception Of thele reapective proportions of the surples, 


pone of the ie 


her viewnt or treated itas a deposite merely 
though, forihe sakeof the appeara which the act had been 
compelled toassume, they, toa, observed the looms preserit ed 





by wt. The general policy adapted by them reeneeting the ay 
pication of the surplus, w he en re In the Wee ta par 
cular, as tf ali new countries, 6 t demand existed lor cup. 

t], the wantol which re dihei enterprise, and stifled the 
development of the ber : resources protucely ecatered 
around them. This act was hated as Rwasurab.y anpplying 
that capital. Their Lecistatures, previously limied to the 


means afforded by direet taxation, felt reed from ther former 
restraints, and at ence launched intoa bold snd imeautions po- 
licy. Popular instruction and internal improvenent were the 
predominating objects of their regard. The whole energy :f 
thetr legisiation was bent towards laying, Ceep ard browd the 
foundations of that policy; and the systems devised for the pu 
pose became intimately connected with every ramification o 
business. They, in many instances, were connecied with the 
local banks by an investment of the surplus in capita); through 
the banks, withthe trading and mercantile interests; and ulti- 
mately with ail classes. 

In Kentucky, struggte after etruggie had been made, through 
a seties of years, for the establishment of an efficient system of 
public instruction. Scheme after scheme had been devised; but 
they all failed for want of money to sustain them. ‘The occe- 
sion presented by this act was embraced with the utmost avici- 
ty; and upon it now rests a liberal and enlightened syetem, to 
which the poorer classesof her citizens have been taught to 
look as the only inheritance ofgheir children. 

Although asvstem of internal improve menis was ip operatien 
in Kentncky priorto the act of 1836, yet. from deficiency of 
means, it was unavoidably partial and inefficient. Under the 
impulse of that act. iteprang at once into strength and activity, 
and promiged its advantages, at no distant day, in ‘he imppove- 
ment of rivers, and the construction of roads ‘and canals, 
throughout every section of that great State. 

In these svetems, eit,ethe people of Keniucky not only feel a 
deep interest, but have erebarked tm them their affections anu 
the tenderest hopes of their posterity. 

The inflnesce of this act on the western country could never, 
Tam sure, have been duly estimated by the friends of this bil}. 
Tested by the ordinary progress of nations, the States, at one 
session Of their Legistatures, advanced nearly half a century. 
They literai!y bounded forward, as if steam-impelled. 

Its operation in other respects, to which too much unportance 
can not, in my opinion, be attached, was peculiarly beneficial. 
The advan'ages of the ordinary legislation of Congress were, 
for the most part, general and remote. Many of the States, 
from their interior position, anda policy of thisGovernment of 
doubtful juice, were excluded from a participetion in the an- 
nual expenditure of the millions which they contributed their 
full share to raise. They were all, or neariy all, absorbed on 
the seaboard. Although the power of Congiess to regulate 
commerce “with foreign nations,” and “among the severa 
Siates,” is granted in ‘he Same clause of the Monstivution, it bal 
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beenexereieed almost exclusively in reference t commerce 
with foreign nations. Our whole Adantic srouiier altesis tt. 
1c is net wouderful, therefore, that discontents rhould have arisen 
in thaeSVest, rom this supposed inequality o! legisiation. But 
thisast instantly dispelled them. It was hailed with general 
joypand was deemed a measure of justice, uw ough slow in its 
soba It came home to them, was embrace !, domesticated, 
and Cherished, as it deserved to be, as the future parent of a 
mass of most beneficent Jegisiation. And, sir, it new stands in- 
dissolubly incorporated with their domestic policy, which must 
perieh nader its withdrawal, aad droop, if wot perish, under its 
s 





Taking into view this application of the surplus by the Statea, 
and supposing it liable, as contended for, to be recalled at the 
pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury, is it not plain that 
the act, instead of abridging Executive power, as was intended, 
muat greatly augment it? It confers upon the Executive the 
most dangerous power over the States—no lesa a power than 
that of direct taxation; for to that a recall of the surplus must 
lead, the #tates having no other expedient to sustain the inte- 
rests shown thus to rest upon it. 

Even admitting then, that Congress may have the right to ex- 
tort from the States the surplusalready paid, and to withhold 
that now due, the exercise of the right would not b: warranted, 
except on the moat urgentand irresistible necessity. 

What, eir, is that necessity, as alleged by the President arf 
assuined by this bil = it ia, that the Treasury of the United 
Btates is unable to sustain itself in its embarrasaments without 
resorting to the fourth instalment intended for the States, 
amounting to $9,367,214 9%; the proportion of which transferra- 
ble to Kentucky being nearly Aalf a million. Lhave looked in 
the spirit ofsincere inquiry into the evidences upon which this 
alleged financial necessity rests, and have looked in vain. The 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted to Congress 
at the opening of the session, though obviously meant to magni 
ty,as far as possible, our financial difficulties, ha’. I think, ut- 
terly failed to establish it. Information derived officially from 
that Department since, under reeolutions of this House, still 
further weakens the attempt. 

Without entering minutely into the condition of the Treasury, 
itis, in my opinion, plainly demonstrable, that by converting 
into cash (which can readily be done) the bonds held by the Go- 
vernment on the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, 
amounting to $7,916,356 16, besides interest, means may be 
commanded fully adequate to the wants of the Treasury, with- 
out violating the act of 1836. ° 

The proposition to withhold this surplus would be more tole- 
rable if it were intended to prevent the creation of a new na- 
tional debt; my aversion to which, if any thing could, might 
infuce me tosupportit. But it intends no such thing. The 
President boldly announces to the people of the United States 
the startling purpese of fixing upon them a new public debt— 
not ina direct form, but under the insidious Cisguiae of Trea- 
sury notes, The employment of these notes is, in the end, more 
pernicious (han any” other expedient of finance that could be 
as Under its cover a public debt steals upon the nation 
by degrees, imperceptible tothe people; and the first signal of 
approaching danger is, depreciated Government paper, and 
public credit prostrated, with impending burdens and taxation 
in the rear 

The plan of the Ad:ninistration, then, being not only to with- 
hoid the fourth instalment, but to lay the foundations of a pub- 
lic delt also, if a deficit in the means of the Treasury should 
be found actually to exist, why may it not be supplied by an 
increased issue of Treasury notes? The principle having been 
assumed, a inere question of amount can be of but secondary 
consideration. 

Sir, if the Treasury were reduced to the greatest conceivable 
wretchedness, the pee times and condition of the country 
imperatively forbid the measure now proposed. The opening 

a new Administration, or perhaps, more properly, the be- 

winning of a continuation of the past Administration, finds this 

nation plunged inte universal distress, reaching, judiserimi- 
itely, every Class, condition, and pursuit of life, 

Vie actual condition of the country has, until very recently, 
eel) a subject of much controversy. By one party it has 
een represented as I have described it. ‘The Administratien 

took the ground—as a party measure—that the Country was, 
in fact, in the highest state of prosperity; the official organ 
taking the lead, by declaring that “there was no pressure which 
au honest man need fear.’? The thousand satellites revolvin 

around it, reflecting the light, or darkness, thus caperielt 
united in the strain Under these siren songs. multiiudes of 
the friends of the Administration, shutting their eyes to what 
was (ranspiring around them, and closing their ears to the cries 
ot surrounding misery, remained insensible of the real condt- 
tion of the country, until themselves fell victims to the dis- 
tress, the existence of which they were taugt todenr. The 
suspension of specie payments by the banks, the overihrow of 

* Without aiming at exact accuracy, the following is believed 
to present, substantially, the condition of the Treasury: 

ltis chargeable with— ; 
Balances of appropriations, on the 31st of De. 

cember. 1836 + teh; $16 752,283 09 
Appropriauons for 1837 . ° : 28,575,837 10 
Other appropriations, specific and indefinite, 2,° 24.250 40 
October instalment due the States . 9,367, 14 98 


$47,519,585 67 





Making - . . . 
lrom which deduc?-— 
Amount paid up to Ulth Sep- 
tember, 1837 . 
Postponed appropriations 
Estimated receipts for the ba- 
lance ofthe year - 
In banks, the mint, and hands 
ef collecting officers 
Making 


$24.077,08] 2 
15,000,000 00 


4,500,000 00 
14,596,311 00 


—_—_— 88,173,342 22 
Leaving excess of meang of . - $563,756 65 
To which, in case of obstacles in collecting 
(rom banks, or other causes of unavailahi!i 
iy, ete. add the bonds (readily convertible 
into cash) held by the Government 4m the 
Bank of the United States, payable in four 
annual instalmenta, commencing on the Ist 
of October next, deducting the interest of 
the navy pension fund . - 7,204,995 16 


97,859,751 81 








Exhibiting a total excese of means of 


Postponement 














of “grave aod weighty matiers,” bred some suspicion amor 
the faithful shat all was not well; and the Meseage fully se 
tie question. The President’s manner of unfolding, through 
the Message, the state of the couuiry, is singular, though pro- 
bably characreristic. Le breaks to the nation the subjects of 
ita griefs with a parental tenderness, and by degrees. The 
biuat and frightful truth, it was-feared, might shock the sénai- 
bilities of a party long habituated to the deafening note of 
*unexainpled prosperity.’ “Embarrassments in the pecu- 
niery affairs of the country’! are first gently himted at; “ the 
difficulties experenced,’’ shortiy afier grow into “ unexpected 
exigencies,” aad they, again, into “a revulsion.”’ “Destructive 
consequ neces,” “wide-spread and calamitous embarrassments,” 
“plunged into distress,’ and “ disastrous derangement,” are re 
vealed in rapid and dread succession; and the dismal climax at 
Jast terminated in an “overwhelming catastrophe!” His 
country’s misery is recurred to with a mournful frequency; 
and every touch deepens the picture, and, as the ghost of a 
nation's murdered prosperity rises up before him, he has 
hardly resolution to plead, like Macbeth, 

Thou can’st not say I did it; shake not 

Thy gory locks at me. , 
He confesses * the unpromising truth:’’ and his confession, like 
those of another class, lesa enviably e.evated, dwells with a me- 
lancholy satisfaction upon the most dreadful particulars; and, 
as in other cases, the fulness of the confession is relied on, in 
his application for mercy, where he reminds the People that 
they will “never desert a public functionary laboring for the 
public good”? Of the pecuniary condition of the country, 
then, we have the highest official information. 

Nor is its condition in other respects less deplorable. Pillar 
afier pillar, and column afier column, of the Federal Constitu 
tion, struck down by repeated assaults, and now in fragments 
at the feet of the Executive; an extravagant and profuse, 
if not corrupt, administration of the Government; an Indian 
war prosecuting at enormous expense, with extreme imbe- 
cility, and disgracefully to the American arms—all subjects 
of loud and just complaint by the people. The standard of 
national morals lowered, under the example of lawlésaness set 
by the Federal Executive, and the influence of a policy which 
convulsed and upset the regular business of the country, by 
turning loose a spirit of wild and reckless speculation; riots, 
mobs, insubordination, and bloodshed, marking almost every 
day of our recent history. In short, sir, when the condition 
ot the country is such, that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
enabled to discover no green spot in tts affairs not blighted b 
“the evils occasioned by the waywardness of man,” with 
every appearance of complacency consoles himself with the 
reflection that the country bas not fallen a vicuim to some great 
‘phys cal catamity!”? When it has come to be a subject of 
official gratulation that our beloved country is spared us! that 
no tornado has overswept ii! no pestilence depopula or 
earthquake swallowed it! To which, let it be added, thaf the 
people are now looking to Congress with an intense and alfnost 
morbid anxiety for relief—speedy and effectual. 

Now, sir, suppose, in the midst of all these troubled and 
stormy elements, roused by the misdeeds of our own ruleps, and 
these just expeciations of relief, that the Government, instead 
of admihistering that relief, shall go forth, as this bill proposes, 
with sword and torch in hand, in quest of that same dreaded— 
detesied—discarded surplus; threatening to tear up by the 
roots the most cherished systems of the States, by holding out 
an early abandonment of them for want of means, or the dis- 
mal prospect of supporting them by grievous and interminable 
taxation; and when it is remembered, too, that, with the State 
Governments, taxation is such in fact—direct—and seen and 
felt in every step of its progress; not like that of the Federal 
Government, unperceived and unknown by the people, except 
as announced from time to time in the reports on the finances— 
can any one doubt, under such circumstances, i's dizastrous 
tendency, and utter inexpediency as a financial measure? 
But it is of no purpose to enlarge on this view of the question, 

In representing the effects uf this bill, if passed, upon the 
States, I speak @fit as looking te the entire revocation of the act 
of June, 1836. For, sir, Laiow warn the States that if that act 
is suffered to be violated in one jot or tittle, it is lost to them— 
wholly—and forfever.™ Once divest it of thesucred character 
which I have ascribed to it, construe itas a mere deposite act, 
and treat the Statesas other officers of the Treasury with funds 
in their possession, and it will be infatuation to hope to retain, 
for any considerable time, the money already received. Their 
only deliverance lies in the defeat of this bill; for even if the re- 
payment of the amount now with Siates should not be shortly 
exacted, the act will be so far shaken by this bill, that they can- 
not wisely or prudently rest any public measures upon it. 

Yet, sir, intense as might be their suffefine under such an 
operation, the people might endure it with some appearance of 
pitience, if its object were different. But itis one of a system 
of measures devised by the Administration, and recommended 
in the Message, and now inthe shape of bills before Congress, 
to sustain and relieve the Government, without the least refer- 
ence tothe fate of the people. ‘To justify himself in this selfish 
and unnatural poligy, and to silence the murmurings of a suf- 
tering and supplicating people, they are met with the chilling 
and fepulsive information by the President that “they loek to 
the Government (or too much,” and thatthe Constitution was 
fram «on “a sounder principle” than to authorize Congress to 
extend them relief; In other words, that the Government, 
which they have lately seen prove itself so almighty jor the 
purpose of mischief and distress, is, ander thiv self denying doe- 
trine, utterly imbecile lor the purposes of good. Its own relief 
and preservation alone occupy the mind of the Government. 
The “grave and weighty matters’? which Congress has been 
convened to consider, thus resolve themegelves into measures to 
discharge in specie the demands of all the office-holders, con- 
tractors, and other dependants on the Treasury, from the 
Chief Magistrate down; being, substantially, an increase of 
their compensations, to the extent of the premium on specie, 
now between eight and ten per cent.! 

I trust, Mr. Speaker—J Anow—that I sympathize from my 
very heart with with the people in their present adversity; and 
aovety deplore, “more insorrow than in anger,’’ the folly and 
madness which inflictedit. I stand ready, by my vote, to alle- 
viate itby every means known to the Constitution. I condemn 
and sincerely lament the determination of the Government to 
Feparate, in the hour of tribulation, its fortunes from those of 
tHe people, and, from its secure position on a apecie medium, 
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| the financial system, founded on the deposite banks, and the 
| Proclamation of the President, convening Congress, to consider 
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witress witheut emotion their calamities. But, sir, in the 
mist of this gederal gloom there is one ray of consolation 
The Goverument, under the eame policy which has brought dig. 
tress upon the is itself tast approaching a point of finan. 
cial weakness, which, under wise counsels in this House, May 
eusure a real, substantial, and permanent reformation of jis 
abuses. The extravagance and profusion of expenditures 
which have marked the late years of its A: ministration, and 
in greater or less forced the State Goverements into ay 
imitation of its pernicious example, may be effectually ar 

Iw retrenching influence has already been manifested in a re. 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, uuder’a resolution of 
this House, that appropriations of formic: years, to the amount 
of fifteen millions of dollars, might be postponed without mg. 
terial injury to the public service. Governments, like indiyi. 
duals, are not sensible of what they can dispense with, uni 
instructed by the hand of adversity. Iu_ this respect, the pre. 
sent exigency is peculiarly favorable. Maintain the inviolabj. 
lity of the act of June, 1836, and the fourth instalment may be 
held up in terrorem over the Government. The Stetes wij 
be enlisted on the side of retrenchment and economy, as the 
only means of securing the benefits of that instalment, and of 
escaping the load of direct taxation which awaits a recall of the 
instalments already received; and that recall must ensue at no 
distant day, if the Government persists in its profusion. | am 
solemly convinced that the Federal Government, administered 
with an eye to dirtct taxation for its support, would be conduct. 
ed, in all its constitutional efficiency, upon an annual expen}. 
ture of twelve millions and a half of doliars—scarcely half the 
sum now applied. Its tendency to abridge Executive power— 
the great bane of the Republic—isno less apparent. 

For one, then, sir, lembrace the occasion; and, without re- 
spect to the course of others, shall cleave to it reso utely, ob. 
stinately, and to the very last. I had no hand in producing the 
wreck our finances now exhibit. I view it as an existing “se. 
sult of the disasters of the times;” and but seek to convert jt 
into aninstrument of good. Left to its own action—unsmiuen 
iteelf by the hand of misfortune—the Government would never 
have returned of choice, nor could have been brought back by 
force, to the simplicity and economy which lie at the root of 
our institutions; for no Goverament, when once fleshed into 
profusion, 16 ever satiated, but rushes on, ravening more vora. 
ciously every step it advances: of which the history of our own 
affords trumpet-tongued proofs. In this House all revenue 
bills must originate. It is the constitutional guardian of the 
people’s money. [T wishto make itsuch in fact. Oflate years, 
the voting of miliions at a time, without debate, inquiry, offi- 
cial estimates, or time for deliberation, has been a scene regu- 
larly recurring at the close of every session of Congress. This 
should not be; and I entertain a strong, and, I trust, patriotic 
ae te witness the day, at no distant period, whena de 
mand by the Administration for money shall involve high and 
substantial responsibility: an event inconceivably important 
the purity of the Government. : 

Considerations like these, if no ethers existed, would at once 
decide my opposition to this bill. But I am taxing too heavily 
the attention you have so flatieringly extended. I take leave, 
sir, of this wretched expedient. 


EEE 


REMARKS OF MR. THOMPSON, 


Or Sourn Carorina, 

In the Honse of Representatives.—The bill to postpone the 
fourth instalment of the payment to the States being under 
consideration— 

Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, addressed the House as 
follows : 

Mr. Spsaxer: I shall vote for the admendment of my col: 
league, as it makes the bill more acceptable; but I skal] vote 
againat the bill even if thus amended. Time and reflection 
have only served to confirm my first impressions of the wisdom 
and policy of the law depositing with the States the surplus ia 
the Treasury. The chief recommendation of that law, to me, 
was not the money which it gave to the States: that was a 
small matter; but it was that a fund was provided to meet the 
future exigencies of the Government—a fund which was to be 
raised by each particular State in its own way, with a just 
regard to the different interests of each State which could best 
bear taxation, and not by the majority interest of the General 
Government, alike ignorant and reckless, as past experience 
has proven it to be, of the interest and circumstances of th: 
respective States. if there were now a deficiency of resources, 


* 1 should feel constrained, by the principles upon which I sup- 


ported that bill, by plighted faith, and the peculiar interests of 
those I represent, not only to give back this fourth instalinent, 
but all that we have received. No such case exists. I have 
examined the statement of the resources of the Government, 
as by the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) and 
yave made the calculations in various forms; and, sir, I am 
satisfied that he has demons'rated (for it is a matter of figures) 
that there is no deficiency offunds. Charging the Government 
with all the demands upon it, including the fund of $37,000,000 
set apart to be distributed among the States, the unexpended 
appropriations of last year and the appropriations of this yeat, 
py you have an aggregate of $85,000,000. Of this sum, the 
Secretary ioforms you that $15,000, cannot be expended 
during the year. reducing the amount to ¢70,000,000. The 
payments made, and the admitted resources of the Treasury, 
amount to $64,000,000 ; to which add $5,000,000 in the hands of 

officers, and you have $69,000,000, In this estimate, 
the aecruing revenue of the last half of the present year !s 
taken, on the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 2 
8? 3 whereas it nus been proven to my entire eatisiac- 
tion that it will exceed $9,000,000. So that, instead of a defi- 
ciency, there will be a surplus, even if you do not withhold 
from the States this fourth instalment. I am unable to perceive 
why money in the hands of disbursing officers of the Govern- 
ment is not as much the money of Government as if it were In 
the Treasury. Itis only one siep nearer being paid vut—that 
isall. The Government can order these officers 'o pay it back 
into the Treasury, only to be paid again to the disbursing offi- 
cers. If, then, sir, you withhold this fourth a, 
leave in the hands of the Government $9,000 000; te which add 
the $12,000,000 of Treasury notes, and you have a surplus of 
$21,000,800- not to meet the wants of the Government, but fo 
be deposited in your Sub-Treasuries. I have another and 20 
insu ection to this bill. The States will receive the 
funds in the bills of the State banks. The General Govern- 
ment will not, and cannot, receive it but in epecie, The ow 
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were of the Government will be constrained by law to deitiatxd, 
iin specie. They will be constrained by that which, with 
them, is stronger than laws or constitations—by party obliga- 
dons and &n irresistible necessity to play out the des 
gale they have commenced. I will not arm them with thi 
ierrible power over the deposite banks in their mad and fero-; 
cious experiment of a metallic currency. 1 weuld ve 
the whole amount of the fund simk in the ocean ne the wid 
wasting ruin which a demand on these banks for @ I 
46 willproduce. Atthe very moment that you are ask 
to adopt a measure which must lead to this pressure on th 
ite banks and their debtors, it is recommended farther 
Tie the merchants on their bonds. Why thie discrimina- 
tion? Ifyou press the deposite banks, is not a corresponding 
pressure upon their debtors inevitable? Why, 1 ask, are they 
jo be pressed, when the merchants are to be indulged oh their 
ponds? 1 would at this time press neither. These considers- 
jor brieg up at once the Sub-Treasury scheme aad the me- 
ulliceurrency. They aré all cognate branches of the came 
system of measures, and one of them eannot be property con- 
adered disconnected with the others: 

As to this new expedient of Sub-Treasuried, 1 aftt op tu 
itin any and every form in whtich it can bé pi . This 
new eXj/edient! yes, sir, the old word experiment is domewhat 
odious; I have not lteard # from the mouth ofan Administration 
man fur some months. No, sir, it i€ an uely word. 1 feat that 
ifthe present regime is to continue, one-fidlf of thé Words of pat 
janguage will become equally odious. 1 like thienew word bet- 
ter: itis singularly appré@priate: it is one evidence of @ better 
sate of things—that the Jack Cade banner, which has beeh for 
eight lung years fioating over us, with thé motte “ all the 
ghoolmasters,” has been lowered The meaning of this word 
expedient,’ is “means employed in an exigency.” If our 
whole language had been searched, a word more singularly sig+ 
nificant could not have been found. But 1 cannot cengeat, by 
this dangerous expedient, to relieve our rulers from an omer 
jito which they have been led by confident folly and reckl 
ignorance. I have heen too long denouncing thie echeme of 
Sub-Treaguries as a trerwendous engine of power - ors up- 
tion to support it now, although it may be called vy andther 
name. By giving to a eviled anaconda a harmleas name, I will 
not be induced to Jay my head uponit. vis said that thie is not 
aSub-Treasury system. Judeed! wil) some gentleman iaform 
me what has heretofore been understood by a Sub-Treasu 
system? ‘Will he give some definition of such a system wh 
doesnot describe that which is proposed to us? It is the very 
system which was first suggested by a very worthy gentleman, 
with a very savage name, (Mr. Gouge,) with the exception that 
itdoes not specially direct the sliding shelves and hydrostatic 
balances. In every important particular, in every point of po- 
litical danger, in surrendering to the President the unlimited 
control of the public purse, it is the precise system which a 
few short months since was so generally and juatly denounced. 
his, sir, aSub-Treasury system. I go farther—it is not only the 
embry®, it is the living form and shape and substance of a Go 
vernment bank, and that in its most dangerousform. Sif, it is 
one of the most melancholy signs of the times The sword of 
the Government was absolutely surrendered to the late Presi: 
deat. The present incumbent not being exactly the man to 
wield the sword of Achilles, as if in the very wantonness of a 
surrender of every guaranty of public liberty, it is now pro- 
posed to surrender to him an instrument more compatible, but 
not less powerful—the purse of the country. Is any patriot 
willing, on the eve of a warmly-contested election, (in the city 
of New York, for example,) upon which the destiny of the Re- 
public may depend, to trust five millions of the public money, 
with the 1 peer and the temptation to use it, in the hands of one 
man, and that one man the appointee of the President, whose 
very bread may depend upon the result of that election, ‘as it 
may turn in favur er against the Administration? Suppose a 
wicked and ambitious man filling the Presidential chair, (an 
these are things to be looked to and guarded against, for confi- 
dence is not a republican virtue,) will he not place at the heail 
of these treasuries his own corrupt minions and parasites? Are 
you a to place in his hands twenty millions, to corrupt 
your people and perpetuate his pewee? I said, sir, that it was In 
fact abank. I care not by what name you may designate it. 
It 1s admitted to have that character as a place of deposite. 
Will the system not also necessarily involve the business of dis- 
countorexchange? How are your funds to be transferred from 
places where they are redundant, to oo whare there are 
none? By hauling money from New York—esay to Pittsburg? 
No, sir, but by drafts or bills. These bills will be bought at a 
premium, when above par; at less, when below par. What 
— of speculation and fraud do you not thus place in the 
ands of your ageuots? How many losses shall we not suffer 
from bills thus purchased and not paid? Who is to losein euch 
cases; the Government or the agent? We shall have hundreds 
ofapplications to release our nme from such liabilities, of the 
same character as the famous Purviance claim. Bat it may be 
said that transfers will be made by drawing drafts on those 
places where the funds most accumulate. Does not every one 
see, by whatever name you may call it, that this will make of 
the agency in New York a great central power, around which 
the whole system must revolve, dependent upon it for light, 
heat and metion? Then as to issue. Is it not proposed that the 
drafis of these wgencies, and the Treasury notes about to be 
issued, shall be the currency? It will then be & bank of issue, 
depesite and discount, and in its wors: form, with greater inse 
curity, greater power and temptation to speculation and dia- 

y, and greater facility of using the Government funds for 
corrupt eleetioneering pur than with a bank at Washing- 
ton, with branches distributed all over the country; as the secu 
rity against all these is greater with an institution with twelve 
men to manage it than with one. 

Why, sir, shal! we be driven into this dangerous and untried 
expedient, when, to say nothing of other plans, that of special 
deposites with the banks is better in every possible point of 
view? In Spain, where asystem of Sub-Treasuries exists, it is 
estimated that not more than one-fourth of the revenue re- 
ceived ever finds its way intothe public Treasury. In France, 
hot more than half. Tne banks will be more deposi- 
yang all will admit; more secure, as the i of the 
banks will be createrthan that which can be secured from @ 
private individual. The facilities of transfers of the pablie 

nds willbe greater, and the risk and the less. Let. 
the state a case; and, stating it furnishes the answer. ' Two mil+ 


ions are deposited with a Sub-Treasurer, who is the ntee 
of the President, of the same political y, and for 
his support upon his salary—say $3,000, and for that upon the 





President. The same amount is deposited with a bank of a 
million capital, receiving the same compensation, to be divided 
6¢ a thousand stockholdere: over which is the President 
likely to wield the greatest power?) Would epecial deposites 
with the banks increase their power! I cannot, for the life of 
me, see how. But the banks, & is said, are not to be trusted. Is 
thistrue, sir? = Willany man rise in his place andsay that he 
would fear todeposite his owa money, jewels, or piate, in a 
bank, orthat he would have the slightest doubt of having them 
resteredto him on application? Bu', the banks have stopped 
payment; they are, thereloie, broker. Is an inabiity to pay 
epecie equivaient to mmsulvency! Between man and man is it 
soregarded? Dues he who holds the nvie of his neighbor tor 
one hundred dollars, who is worth one hundred thousand,’ re- 
hie debtor as Msolvent, or his debt insecure, because he 
has not the hundred doljais in specie! The promise of a bank 
to pay is no more than that of an individual. It is a promise 
which places itm the power of the creditor, in both cases, to 
exact specie, or tosacrifice the property of the debtor if he tails 
te pay 1; with thie decided advantage on the pari of the bank— 
that the creditors is fully informed of the condition of the bank, 
and well knows that the bank has more notes out then it has 
specie, and more than in times of pauic and apprehension can, 
by any possibility, be gommanded. The credit is not given 
on the faith of the bank Having specie, but that it has property, 
or, what is the same thing, liens upon the property of its debt 
ors, to Meet its engagements; Uhat property, being a measure of 
the value of which constitutes the great value of specie, and to 
ney which, specie isalone wanted. 
ake, agsan example, the condition of the deposite banks in 
the State of New York. They had, at the date of our last an 
nual Treasury rejort, $4,087,t73 in specie, to mect demands 
upon them of $44,737,475; and yet, knowing this, the Secietury 
made his deposites, aud gave to Congress tre most eonfideut 
assurances that the public money was sale. So it was, sir; not 
because the banke could pay all their obligations in specie, but 
because they could pay, and have paid, nearly the whole 
amount in that which alone was expected. 

The banks not only acted wisely and honestly in stopping 
atthe time they did, but they would not have acted thus 1! they 
had continued w pay until their last dollar was exhausted. It 
would have given a preierence to some bill-hulders aud deposi- 
tore overothers—that very preference which it is the object of 
a bankrupt system to prevent; and might, besides, have put it 
outof their power to pay their other debwors any thing. No, 
sir, the banks are not only entiled to the approbation, but to the 
gratitude of the country; and that they have received both, is 
conclusively shown by the fact that every where the people 
have abstained from the exercise of their power to coerce pay- 
nrents insprcie. They have stood—nobly have they stood— 
between the people and general Lankruptcy. They have done 
more: have enabled our merchants to save their own high cha- 
racter and that of the country irom the inf.my of paying their 
debta by wilful and fraudulent bankruptcy—a course recom- 
apenre to them by those, and the organs of those, in high 

aces. 

. But, Mr. Speaker, the insolent effiontery of these charges 
upon the banks must excite a just indignation, when it is seen 
that every single act imputed by the Government to the banks 
as acrime has been commitied by that very Government, not 
only without excuse, but with aggravated enormity. The Go- 
vernment has stopped paying specie, when it is unquestionably 
in its power to doit. It may atany day raise funds in specie by 
loan; the banks can not. ‘The Government has caused, by its 
action, the impossibility to pay specie; the banks have not. The 
Government, whilst it refuses to pay its debts in specie, demands 
epecie ofits debtors; (he banks only demand the same currency 
that they pay. ‘Take the conduct of the Governmentin the mat- 
ter of the French indemnity; that indemnity, rather than delay 
which for three months, until the meeung of the French 
Chawbers, we were well nigh being involved in war. Alter it 
was obtained, insicad of allowing the claimants to draw for it, 
and have the premium of a foreign bill on their own money, it 
is delayed jor a year, that it may be brought home in specie, at 
the loss of the premium, the delay, and the expense of transpor- 
tation. When it arrives, is it paid in specie to the claimanis by 
the Government, their mereagent? Ob! no, sir, but in paper; 

the very next day the man who was refused his own speci- 
fic money, if he owes to the Government, (yesterday his debtor, 
and refusing to pay specie) is forced to pay hisown debt to the 
Government in specie. If the banks had been guil'y of conduct 
e0 flagrant and flagitious, what shouts of indignation should we 
not have heard from one end of the Unionto the other? But the 
banks have shipped epecie to England—a charge, I believe, 
whelly without evidence; but, if true, has not the Government 
done the very same thing? Hasit not very lately paid a debt to 
the Barings in specie!—to those odious Barings, who have been 
gulity of the unpardonat le offence of placing inthis young and 
vigorous cenntry, with its immense energies undeveloped, that 
capital which we needed, and giving the sole control of it to 
American citizene. But, at worst, it is but a discriminatien be- 
tween creditors; anda charge for it comes with an ill grace from 
a Government which pays us, who held therod over them, in 
gold, whiist they pay to the time-worn veterans of the Revolu- 
tion, and to the coldiers in your Florida campaigns, bank rags. 
Sir, impudenceand effrontery can go no further 

Lam, if pessible, still more opposed to the other untried expe- 
dient, of demanding the dues of the Government in specie. I 
will not venture oi the experiment inthe present condition of 
the country, how gradual soeverthe process may be. I will not 
take any more drugs from quacks who have reduced me, in 
their recklessness and ignorance, froin a state of health to one of 
alinost desperate disease. I wi!l not venture on another and a 
violent and dangerous remedy in any state of the system, and 
especialiy in the present condition of feeblen ss and inanition. I 
will not now, by the slightest movement, shake public confi- 
dence, at a time when I regard it the first duty of a statesman to 
restore it. Especially will I not venture upon a measure which 
1 belicve to be absolutely impracticable, and undesirable it 

racticable. Ii we were in a state of nature, and about, for the 

ret time, to enter into social! relations, and form a Government; 
or if we could, by a universal agrarian law, divide every thing 
equally—money an! property—abolish debis, and to begin de 
nero, T should even then deubt about this metailic currency. 
ut, taking the world as we find it, the thing is impracticabie; 
of, if practicable, only to be utiained by that universal change 
in the personal circumstances of men, that wide-wasting ruin 
which no people can or will bear. is an old saying, that it is 
easy for bystanders to make observations. It may be, that theec 
who owe no debts, or those who, having debts, are reckless «{ 
the moral obligation to pay. or beyond the reach of legal coer- 
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clon, can look with cemplacency upon the scenes of univers! 
suffering and misery which will result from @ return to a specie 
ange : ‘ames depreciating or diminishing currency us 
serach o sreatest scourges of man, Pestilence has its 
rors, Dut they are temporary; war has its toils and its suffer 
Prechaced hy ewecking whats ceeerne 00, But the miery 
affluence. toa condition ol oe +, be Ip tg 
deop, withering, and poverty, helplesan: es, and despair, is 
: 5 ' permanent. It does seem that Philosophy 
has becn teaching by example to liule purpose. livevery sim! 
lar crisis in other countries, the conduct et Government has not 
been like that proposed to us—the cold, selfish, and heartless 
policy of the greedy miser sternly exacting his own dues, and 
careless of the universal suffering of others. No, sir, it has been 
kind, paternal, wise, and efficient; taking their full share of 
suffering and embarraesments of their peopile- 
they rejoice, sorrowita when they sorrow, 

On the bursting of the Mississippi bubble in France, when 
the indebredness of the people was more than the value of the 
whole property of the kingdom—a time ofdismay and despair 
the Government stepped forward and restored confidence and 
business, and gave repose and happiness to its People. The 
same was the course of England on the blowing up of the Mis 
sissipp! scheme. 

A more siriking instance ap than either, was the me 
morable year, in England, of 1793, a period of unprecedented 
embarrassment and difficulty, The Government came for- 
ward, not as a grinding creditor, but to relieve the general dis. 
tress by the jase of five millions of exchequer bills. The fiat 
of Omnipotence could not have been more instantgneous than 
the effects of this order. Before one cent was M¥ued, confi- 
dence was restored, and not more than half the sum ever was 
drawn. So it would be here. Our Government has it in ite 
power, by the simplest means, to re-establish confidence, avd 
restore business to its accustomed channels. But it can not do 
this by expressing i's own distrust, by the demand of specie 
Our whole disease Las been more a disease of credit than of 
currency. Itis the fashion to say that our currency is redun- 
dant. With gentlemen, before they talk of redundancy, tell 
me what is theic measure of the proper amount of currency 
what proportion to the value of property, to importations, os 
internal commerce?) When they shai! have fixed upon this 
standard, they will bave done what the ablest writers on ; oliti 
cal economy have hnberto failed todo. I venture the proposi 
tion, that, according to all the established indicia ef redur 
dancy, our currency never has been redundant. Will you take 
asa standard the currency of France? By the last accounts | 
have seen, the specie aloné of France was £120 000,000, or 
about $600.000,000; if to’ this you add a million of paper, you 
have $700,000.900, with a population just deuble ours. But ut 
is a law of currency that itis required in an inverse ratio with 
the denseness of population. Our pe ulation is more diffused 
than that of France, and our internal commerce much create; 
Tam satisfied that we require as much currency as Frances 
yet ours is $140,000,000, lesa than one-fourth. I speak of pa 

yer; for specie, for years, has not been an article of currency, 
ut of commerce. 

But take the established eriteria—the rate of exchange, or 
the market price of bullion; and neither has indicated any ex 
cess. But these are uncertain, and liable to variation from 
other ¢causes.. There is one rule which, in my judgment, can 
not fail. It is this: can articles be purchased in our currency 
and sold in a foreign market, where the currency is sound, at a 
profit, after paying expenees? If so, our currency can not be 
unsound, or else an unsound currency is as good as a sound 
one; for this thing of excess of currency only exists in relation 
to other countries. By this standard, our currency has never 
been sounder than it isnow. Will yeu take the specie basis! 
Never has that, either in the banks or in the country, been 
greater than now. In 1833 it stood thus: $17,000,000 specie to 
$78,000,000 circulation; now it is, even alter the banks have 
been depleted by the panic, $30,000,000 specie to $140,000,000 
circulation. If you take the aggregate epecie in the country, 
we have $90,000,000 of spécie to $140,000,000 of circulation; a 
larger basis than has existed at any former period. No, sir; 
with our sparse population, vast internal commerce, and unde- 
veloped energies and capacities, twice the amount of currency 
that we have ever had would be a blessing instead of a curse. 
We have only been enabled to get along at all, by the deficiency 
of currency being supplied by bills of exchange and other 
forms of credit. 

lt is a mistake to say that our paper has depreciated. #px 
cie has appreciated; paper, to every other article, bears the 
same relation it has heretofore dene. Specie is in greater de 
mand. The great law of demand and supply; which is the 
foundation principle of the whole system of political economy, 
applies to specie as to every thing else. The return of Bona 
parte from Elba raised the market price of specie, in one 
night, forty per cent. Were net bank notes as good as they 
were the day before? Yes: but specie, by the demand for to- 
reign uses, Was raised in value. So in the case of the suspen 
sion of specie payments by the Bank of England in 1797. What 
caused it?) All the writers on the subject say the demand for 
foreign exportation, on account of the large importation of corn 
and the payment of foreign subsidies, added to the apprehensivi, 
of invasion by the French. Precisely so here; the demand for 
specie to meet the demands of excéssive in:portation, and that 

yanic and apprehension which was caused by the war of the 
Joverninent on the currency, an evidenced by the Treasury 
circular and other measures. Yer, Mi. Speaker, I have been 
so lorg arguing that the removal of the deposites and the Trea 
sury circular would produce the present state of things, that 1 
have at least persuaded myself that the caure of our present 
difficulties is to be found there; and now that the events pre- 
dicted have happened, I am not willing to forego the exultation 
of prophecy fulfilled. The demand of his rents m specie by 
a single lacd-holder in England, Lord King, produced a sensa. 
tion all over the kingdom. What effects will not be preduced 
by such a discrimination by our Government, the great ciedicr 
and money-dealer? Sir, it isin vain toteli me of two curren 
cies in the country: ove for the people, and one for the Go 
vernment: they cannot coexist? The demand for specie 
wiil sink your paper from twenty to filty per cent. and men 
wi'l not receive their dues in the depreciated medium; tLey 
will demand epecit; and then come the sacrifice of property 
for one-tenth of iis value, relief laws, popular commo. ions, 
and God ouly knows Wheré it will or where is shonid etop. 
And this, sit, is the avewed porparce of the origina: auther 
of this svstem—he who, for being ite author, has obtained 
the sobriquet of “the great liambugger.” He avewe hic pur 
pose to make gold and silver the ecle currency of the country, 
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and to ascomplish ae any thing elee for Govern- 
ment dues. But from whence is this specie to come to pay 
doses, and supply the deficit in our currency? From bngland! 
Do gentlemen, with a remaining feeling wt our colonial cond: 
tion, look the father-land as to a place where every thiug 
abounds? 1s Eagland that E) Dorado which an ilustrious Ting- 
lishman once represented America to be? Eaglind bas only 
avout $140,000.000 of specie. Every dollar witivirawn trom 
that country injures us as much as i does England. kt cis. 
curbs that equilibrium, as important to us as to Bagland. 
Have we not recently, had proof of Unia, as well as of the 
qreater wisdom and sagacily of that enlightene) Government, 
ta coming to the rescue of American houses and American 
commerce, whilat we were wazing a barbaric war upon hers? 
But, sup ose you do get specie troin England, you cannot pay 
tor specie anu manufactures both with tye samme cotton ail 
rico. What then? Are we to live withont them, with no 
revenue trom imports, and buy American manufactures at 
prices greatly enhanced? But, suppose foreign goods are im- 
ported, is not the payment of the duties in a Currency twenty 
percent. more valuable than that for which they are sold, a 
clear addition of twenty per cent. to the tariff! IT have been 
taught to believe that every impediment to foreign commerce 
iva duty upon that section that supplies the arucles of that 
conmerce, In other words, I believe m the trath: of the famous 
furty-bale theory, Believing so, I cannot content to Impose so 
heavy a burden on that commerce in which my constituents 
are #0 much interested. Suppose we paid duties of twenty- 
five per cent. on the cotton we exported, woull it not be a 
ecievous addition to that duty to demand it in specie? If the 
doctrines: of the echool to which I have been attached be 
temo, itisan equal burden imposed upon the imports received 
in veturn for our ¢otton; aad this was the ground upon which 
cash ‘aties were 80 strenuously resisted. Whet was the dif- 
ference between ¢ash and a short credit of a few months, com 
pared with thid appreciation ef the currency In which the 
du‘ies are paid?) You had as well add twenty per cent. to the 
caril!, as to add tweaty per cent. to the value of that ia which 
the duties ace paid. 

Bupporge chat it was proposed that f weigh goods should not 
be alowed tobe imported unless they had wade a voyage 





yun the Cape of Good Hope: every man wot 1 see that it 
wold be a tari’ in Googuise. Sir, we bave heietoiore siaked 
vie Lives arabioriunes apou a re ance of that poli Nay, 
more, sir, we pat te peri! the msututionsof the country. Lwi 

now coucribute to remmale buiie fu.l Vigor Ubal oulous anu 
Qa spun! syeicm 

ibud, Sav, there i4 another view not strong, ia which tis 
thiag t@ presentedio mt Lhave seen 6 tnewhat of the 
ten lency of the atirset) of thie Governmen They are 
al eastward, With ihe Government jiarly aud justly adit 
nmacred, tunuet  naitis alo terel, Mois one cie. dal 
Wethat knows Horedux. The d pleion ot the Bou and 


that woich is huerally the tife-:iooud of 
the system —wiich would uke : to estimated 
Take tor examole the States of South Carouna and Kent cky 
—a Seuthern and a Weetern State. They pay, directly and 
iadifectly, not less than a million and a haif annually of dues 
ouimpor's.. Both States receive back trom the Government 
less than $200.00), Is sucha drain of specie long (o be endur- 
ed!) More than all this, sir: New York is our grea! commercial 
emporium; itis to America What London ts to Europe—the 
place where payments are to be made, asd where prices are to 
be regulated. It is there where epecie will be mostly wani “4, 
where its value will be highest; and thatis the point to which 
ic will tend, by a law as irresistible aa that by which water finds 
islevel. Lappeal to every man from the plantation Suvres, 
aod from the Weat, 60 indissolubly connected in baterest wuh 
us: is iis a iine—when the d iicate and doubitul ques.ion of 
demand and supply of our great staple, coiton, Is embling on 
its balance—is this a time to be Lnnpering Wilh interesis so 
vast? Is it wee inusto adopta course of policy which shall 
force upon our great Customer the alternative et buying of us 
aad paying ia specte, or of looking to other countries, io her 
own Vast est Indies, for her supply, and enconrecing its pro- 
Inthe presence of such dangers, if, wil the best in- 
ivutions, E shouliddo ary thing to produce consequences so tre- 
moeudous, fc vulid not eastly torgive myself. 
siderations of a party or selfish character, Eshould do so, I 

would expect the time to come woen T would pray for the 
huts to fall ajon me and provect me from the wiathor my in- 
jur-deonstituents . 

And, sir,if we could, without any of the evils apprehended, 
attain this political millennium, what are its wonderful ad- 
vantages! Tae cant and the slang o/ the present day Is against 
bioks and corporations; la other words, sit, a warc Upon civi- 
lization, and an effort to abolish it. Tregard them as bath the 

rasand the instruments of the highest civilization. Low 
may of your manutacturiog establishments, your railroads and 
ein us, would have existed, without banksand coarters 0. cor- 
poraions? To how many men of talent and enterprise has the 
binking system furnished the means of rising fram poverty 
andobscurity to rank and power? It is, sir, (ie great instru. 
ment of the distribution of wealth. Itis the only just agrarian 
principle; anl im my heart IL believe that itis especially bene- 
ficial to the poorer classes, to those whose Izacrance and pas- 
sions have been operated upon to array them against. What 
has enabled Fnviand tosustain beh herself and the cause of 
human liberty forthe last huolred years?) Her banking sys- 
tem, mainly. Contemp'ae her erand and glorious career in 
lewers, area, and arms, and sival you would think i well to 
exchangs them forthe blessings of a hard curreney, as ¢xhibu- 
ed in Spain, oreven mM Franc’? No, sir, adolish your banking 
sysiem waenever you will; you may drag along throngh a pert- 
ed ef peace, but let a per.od of war come, and you will have, as 
you always have had,to resort to it. Is tus atime to taik of 
returning to a metallic currency, when the supply of the pre- 
cious meta!s has diminish dt one-half, and the denand is daily 
increasinz; When wise and abie men are of opinion that tuere 
is not enough of them in the world evea as a basis of currency? 

Bat we are told by tit President taathe is of too stricta 
sect of the State rights creed to recognise any po ver the Go. 
vern meat to relieve the sutlerings of the people. Most modest 
aul unassuming President! as free from ali arrosance and 

sumption asa Chief Magistrate, as he unques:ionably ts tn 
Private life ; and Ido not know @ more prep eeessing geutle 
man. The Governineut has power w produce ruin in the coun. 
try, Nene to relieve ti 
gent condition, laa gree 
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APPENDIX TO ‘THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


-Makiv public officers depositories—Mr, Preston, 


when L remembered, sir, that these loans were made under the 
direction and dictauon of the greatest and best himself—of that 
“illustrious chief, under whom it was honor enough to have 
served, and in Whose tuotsteps he was pledgd to follow.” It 
was regarded as one of the most degrading acts in the lite of 
the great Bacon, that, in applying to King James for a high 
office, he said of Lord Coke, “He will seek reputation for him- 
self; but as forme, shall only seek gloria in obsequio, “1 
suppose the President did know that he was not the first to tread 
the paths of subserviency; but that he did not know that he 
was not the first to use the very same words of fawning. It was 
gniy a comeidence, resulung from congenial natures. 





with the internal concerns of the States. HK is surely found in 
strange company with a proposition of a bankrupt law extend- 
ing (o the baunks—and, what is most strange, at the very moment 
that it is proposed to cut the Government loose from all con- 
nection with these banks. If the Government is to have 
nothing todo with the banks, what business of this Govern- 
ment is it whether they are well managed orno!? The Presi- 
dent isa little equivocal as to what he means by a bankrupt law. 
iie does not tell us whether he means the law of the twelve 
tubles, de debilore in partes secando, the law which direcied 
the cutting up the body of the debtorand dividing itamong his 
creditora, or the English law of bankruptcy. 1 suppose the 
latter. Now, sir, there are some curious things in this same 
law of bankruptcy. Let us apply them to State corporations. 
Some of the States—niy own, for oue—1s a banking corporation 
self I will give you some of the acts which constitute bank- 
rupley, and their consequences. One is, departing the realm. 
Well, now, sir, my State will not do that as long as you will 
treat her tolerably well; but ifshe were, acommission of bank- 
ruptey would be a notable remedy. Another is, voluntarily 
I think we have some ex- 
perience that the State will not be apt to do that. No, sir, her 
turnis notin that way. A third is petitioning the King for re- 
liet: that is not in her line either. But when the commission 
issues, all the assets are to be surrendered. Now, the asséts 


of our State bank are the whole property, real and personal, of 


the people of the State. It would be a “ right merry sight to 
see’? your Ccommissioners—from Wall street, perhaps—going tu 
take possession of the State of South Carolina, under a com- 
mission of banbruptey. Bur, eir, there is some consolation, 
neverthe'ess. The commissioners are empowered to makea 
emall allowance to the bankrupt; “by which allowance (says 
the law) and his own Industry, the bankruptmay again become 
a uceful member of society;’’ so that my poor State is not to be 
thrown on the common altogether. Sir, a proposition of this 
sort is nota fit subject even of ridicule. Tt is an audacious 
}impudent assumption, for which, in the worst pertods of 

| Luglish history, the monarch would have putin jeopardy his 
crown, if net his head. Lam opposed, sir, wo this separation of 
our Government and its fortunes trom the people and theirs. It 
isthe very first principle of a representauve Government, that 
tlie interests of the governors and the governed shall be the 
same. tis the only effectual security against oppression. I 
have as much attachment to the Government of my country as 
becomes a free man; no country ever was great without that 
feeling; but lam not willing to see prostrated before its 


people. 








REMARKS OF MR. PRESTON, 


Or Soutrn Caro.ina, 


[As reported in the National IntéHigencer. } 

In the Senate, Friday, September 29, 1837.—The bill to pro- 
vide fer the collection an: safe keeping of the public revenue 
being before the Senate, and Mr. Catuoun’s amendment 
thereon being under consideration, Mr. BUCHANAN concluded 
his remarks, and 
Mr. PRESTON rose and addressed the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Prestpent: The administration has distinctly avowed 

that it is not thelr purpose to propose any measure for the re- 
et of the country or the people. Their sole object is to devise 
means for the relief of the Government; and upon the declared 
policy of a separation between the Governme:-t and the people, 
they propose the receiving of the public dues in specie ; and 
that they be collected, aud kept, and disvursed by Executive 
agents throughout the country. — 

This is the project of the Administration. Another is proposed 
for our consideration by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Kives,) who, being a distinguished member of the party in 
power, may, more reasonably than any member of the opposi- 
tion could, calculate on a possible success. His proposinon is 
to revive the joint resolution of 1816, which has regulated the 
currency for the last twenty years, and to re-enact the currency 
bill, which was passed with such unexampled unanimity at the 
last vession, and was, 89 unfortunately for the country, sup- 
pressed by the late President. The main object and purpose of 
the measures proposed by the Senator from Virginia I under- 
stand to be, to restore, as far as the agency of this Gevernment 
can effvet it, a sound currency to the country, and to use that 
cucreney, thus re-established, in common with the States and 
the Peo rhe . 

B shout these two measures we must decide. 
that we must take one or the other, or go home without haviag 
done any thing ; for, however gentlemen may object to either of 
these propositions, tt is obvious that ne third project can be 
brought forward with any possibility of success. ‘The Opposi- 
fron constitutes a small minority in the Senate, and could sug- 
gest no mesure with the slightest prospect of success. It 
would be idle and absurd te make propositions doomed to inevi- 
table rejection; but, by the division among the Administration 
Senators, we have some small privilege of selecting what we 
may censiler the least obje:tionable policy. The Opposition, 
therefore, has dsstinetly assumed the ground that it will propose 
no measure; and especially shave those gentlemen, whose 
known policy and lonz establiiited predilections are in favor of 
a United States Bank, declared that it is not their purpose to 
briag forward a proposition for the creation of such an institu. 
tion. The policy of such a measure would be very questiona- 
bic; its suzgestion would be manifestly vain and useless. It is 
most properly not before us. It is not one of the Measures 

drain which we are to select. All that has been said about i', 
therefore, on either side, is entirely gratuitous and irrelevant. 
fam wearied and diagusted with the eternal iteration of un- 
meaning clamor about the United States Bank. Whatever is 
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It is manifest * 


Sept. 1857, 
Senate. 


the subject of our Celiberations, par ee into the bank: Wha, 
ever we are to be driven upon, the bank is the lash thar Ure, 
us. The bank is the raw-head-and-bloody-bones with wt” 
the Administration and its friends scare down the risin ¢ 
plaints of the people ; and he who here might Jack other p a 
of entertaining the Senate can siut his lie hour denoune: 
Biddle and the bank. Honor, and glory, aid power were . 
to the late administration for having slain ihe monster, ane 
honorable Renators roar hun around this hall to split the ear. 
the groundlings. Whenever a measure is to be defeated 
the bank in disguise ; whenever a measure is to be carried ie 
that of the bank. Three years since, he who did not ».,.." 
the State banks was a bunk man; now, he who does . 
denounce them is a bank man. The bank drove us re 
the pet banks; it now drives us out of them and ino i. 
Sub-Treasury. lt is fact and argument, pathos and Bat) 7 
Jogic and declamation, ready made to the hands of honoraty 
genlemen. It, is the burden of every man’s speech th 
alternative of every man’s proposition. It is the con 
purpose of every opponent; it is the lurking cause of eve a 
ference of opinwn. He whois cool on every other Bubjec; ; 
warm upen this; and many a burst of eloquence would heal 
been lost to the world but for the inspiring terrors of the ban, 
At present itis only in the heated fancy of gentlemen, Or b 
the plastic power of their dialecticskill, that the bank isjbefor 
us; and the Administration party alone is capable, by its a 
rule, and reckless plunging from one mischievous experimen, 
on the currency to another, of bringing it up in a wore sub 
stantial form. When you have teased and worried the couniy 
until its patience is exhausted; when you have destroyed 
confidence; whea you have broken down commerce; whey, 
have made domestic exchanges iinpossible, and have irritate 
the whole body politic into fever and frenzy, then the 
will demand the bank at your hands. © When yuur shallow ex 
pedients and capricious experiments have reduced the couniry 
to that state of confusien and suffering which existed twenty 
years ago, the peuple will seek refuge trom you in any instiny. 
tion that will give them quiet and security for their propery 
and industry; and thus those who clamor with a cease E83 Voc). 
feration against the bank are at the same moment dragging th 
country towardsit. And not the less so, Mr. President, that 
now, for the first time, their denunciations of the United Sta 
Ba: k are generalized into, denunciations of all banks, and Of the 
whole banking system. It is now said that the whole systen 
is wrong and vidious, and that there is and always has been aj 
verse feeling in the community against it. It is doubtless try. 
that in periods of commercial disaster, like that under which ¥e 
now suffer, in the uneasiness of men’s minds, complaints are 
apt to be made of the banking system, and of the whole BY ate 
of credit, to such an extent, indeed, that some have said thy: 
all who trade on borrowed capital should break; but that the 
settled opinion of any respectable portion of this community j 
opposed to the banking system, or to commerce, from which | 
springs, and which it re-produces, I should very much regre; , 
believe. My own opinion has always been, that the bankin 
system was oe child of commerce, and the handmaid of liter. 
ty. Itis one Of the mainsprings o! the great civilization of ihe 
last i50 years. It belongs to tree States, and free States have 
grown freer under its influences. Its birth-place was free, ani 
commercial Holland, and England and America have fostered 
it. Run youreye, sir, over the map of the world, and you wii! 
find that in pr portion as its nations are free, Civilized, ani 
commercial, this institution has been cherished and develope, 
All the peaceful = of human intellect which day by 
day startle us into woader and admiration, all the glorious re. 
suits of modern society, fall the magnificent achievements of 
human ifidustry, whose aggregate has made the last century 
more replete with human happiness and with the promise of ji 
for hereafter, than the whole tract of history before—all this has 
been accompanied, promoted and vivified by that organized sys 
tem Of cred:t which is itself, for efficiency, complexity, and con. 
trollability, the most wonderful engine that the tasked, exeited, 
and victorious ingetuity of modern times has produced. It has 
made England a miracle, and has, ina generation, built us vp 
into a greatnation. Is banking England Jess happy t! an hari 
money Spain, or we less moral than hard money Mexico! 
Unquestionably the banking system, like all ether beneficert 
institutions, may be and has been occasionally perverted and 
abused. Constitutional Government itself is subject to 1 orbid 
action or vicious coutrol, We are at this moment assembled 
here to deplore and remedy the effects of misrule and usurje. 
tion. Have our republican institutions failed because they are 
in this crisis? Has the Constitution run out because it hasbeen 
abused? Shall we go back to hard money and despotism, abo- 
lish banks and the Constitution, because we are smarting uncer 
temporary evils, produced by the mal-administration of both? 
Denounes the breeze which wafts your commerce throngh the 
world because it may be lashed into atempest. Deprecate the 
showers which fructify your fields, because they may descend 
in torrents) War against the blessed light of Heaven itself, be 
cause its scorching rays may wither a harvest. Shall we eet 
about to supersede these kindly ministers of Nature’s bounty, 
by arrogant devices ofour ewn, or endeavor to bring them mo 
disrepute by our ungrateful forgetfulness of their good, and ex: 
aggeration of their evil? 

But, Mr. President, where is it proposed to terminate the war 
noyy declared egiinst banks and banking? Is the whole system 
to be at once torn down and destroyed—scattering to the winds 
all the property, which. in such a vast variety of modes, is im- 
plicatedin the banks? No one has propesed this instantaneous 
destruction of the country; and yet, sir, to my mind, it is ques 
tionable whether a short and final agony, though it Le of death, 

_ isnot bettet for the country than a protracted war of the Go: 
vernment pon ‘its money, its currency, its property, ao’ its 
credit. Your edict is that they shall all perish; and your boon 
is that they shall perish slowly, or, still worse, that they may 
linger on for ever, under the ban of the Government; which. 
separating itself from the geneial destiny. will look coldly and 
satlely upton the crippled and decrepil condition of the country. 
Whar, sir, is the arrogant and cruel language which this Ge. 
vernment holds to the country at this moment? It has made an 
experiment upon the banks and the people, and has ruined both: 
and now we propose to leave the banks and the people to take 
care of themselves, and we will take care of ourselves!! Boldly 
and calmly this revolting proposition is announced by the Presi: 
dent, tepeated hereand this moment avowed by the gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania, (Mi. Buehanan,) whose whole declamation 
has been a tina“e against those gery institutions whom he and 
his friends seduced and debauched. The remedy he proposes 
is, to cast them back; polluted and dishonored, to the States and 
. the people, for whom he considers them good enough, not being 
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Making public officers depositories—Mr. Preston. 


Senate. 
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jd enough any longer for the chaste embraces of this most 
iyre administration. Oh, no; not pure enough fur this 
enying, Virtuous, humble and righ:eous administration, which, 

jewing all adulterous connection with power or patronage, 
or spoils or banks, will be honestly married to hard money; and 
yom its humble residence in a Sub-Treasury, prove iis virtue 

an admiring and incredulous people, by crying fie, fie, at the 
grate hanks. : 

Why, Mr. President, te honorable Senator (Mr. Buchanan) 
who has just takea his seat, was one of the loudest eulogisis of 
the State banks, from the day of the removal of the deposites 
up to this extra session. Ile, with the rest of them, lauded the 
experiment to the skies, deified the great experimenter, and, 
rapt 1a prophetic fire, predicted at the beginning the mostglori- 
ous results—the best currency the world ever saw—the most 
fixel prosperity —a grateful people and tfiumphant Govern- 
ment; and then 1¢ was proclaimed with exultati ow that prophecy 
had become history; that all the Muming predictions of patriotic 
enthusiasm had been more than realized, and that democracy, 
Jickson'sm, and the pet banks had established a poliucal millen- 
gium. Such were the declarations of the Senator, and those 
wio act with him, up tothe tourch of March last. And now, 
sir, in the short space of six months, these very gentlemen turn 
shart round, and with a gravity which wouid be ludicrous, if 
experience had not taught us to feel that their gravity is terri- 
ble, tell us that this Government has nothing to do with currency; 
that ours is the wurst in the world; that the experiment has 
uterly failed; that the Sta‘e banks are utterly unworthy te be 
trusted, and unfit to be used as financial agents; that the people 
must undergo another experiment, and not for a moment 
imagine that, when it has failed like the last, the experimenters 
will cura coldly upon them, again smile at their folly, and advise 
ame new legerdemain to aniuse us for the time, and to enable 
tiem to keep their places, For some years past, sir, I and my 
frien ts have been denounced as United States Bank advocates 
an| anti-S ate rights men, because we would not at’ ‘ibute all 
hor ant glory to the State banks; and now, again, we ae de- 
nouoced as United States Bank advocates and anti-States rights 
men, because we will not attribute all sin and infamy to the 
State banks; and when the wretched system now proposed shall 
have served its hour of delusion, and brought us to an avowed 
@overnnent bank, then we shall be denounced in the same 
terms, from the same quarier, for not acquiescing in this ulti- 
mate, inevitable, and designed lestiny of ail these measures. 

From this general imputation against the Administration 
party of indecent tergiversation, justice and candor demand 
that [should mike an exception of the Senator from Missouri, 
wio, with uowavering pertinacity, has adhered to his hard 
muazy project, defendiyg with paternal solicitude, against all 
assailants, his own political offspring, whatever may have been 
the msmentary pet of the Adaituisira'ion, until he has achieved 
his present triumpa. Well may the honorable gentleman con- 
gcatulate himselfupon his measure having survived for yeacs 
the persecution of b oth sides of the House, unul now, adopted as 


the bantling of the Governmeat, it no longer requires his gui- 
dance or nugxture. 

Tae honorable Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) 
not only treats the late experiment as an absurd measure, pre- 
destined to inevitable failure, but, with the proverbial zeai of 


recent conversion, denounces his late pets with bitter invective; 
delights to swell ths key-note lately given from the Hermitage, 
by exaggerating all the evils produced by the banks, and attri- 
buting to them others, which I believe to be entirely imaginary. 
Taat great evils have resulted frum the over-action of the bank- 
ing system is entirely obvious; but that all the difficulties and 
distcess which the country now labors under have sprung from 
this cause, isa gross ani dangerous fallacy. The honorable 
Senator knows better than I can tell him, that no country is 
exempt from vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, and that 
all commerce ebbs and flows. Even in those hard money coun- 
triss which the genleman is so well acquainted with, in Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, and, stil! more, even in that beau ideal of 
ahird money county, Algiers, where there was,lately found in 
the Government et ‘ong-box unsuuned silver, that was told by 
the bushel; even in those enviable and envied States there have 
been seasons of pressure, of commercial distress, of deranged 
currency. Indeed, Mr. President, it is of t.e nature ofall human 
institutions to fluctuate; to advance, and to recede; to expand, or 
to contract, to be subject to over-action or to apathy; and in our 
country especially, where every department of human industry 
is urged hy the unbridled wall ofthe citizen, this alternate pro- 
pulsion aud recoil must be proportionally violent. Whuie I 
concede, therefore, that there has been an over-action of the 
banks, still 1am a friend to those institutions; and I assert with 
contidsnce that, in the midst of the evils which they have in 
par: contributed to, their influence has been salutary and pro- 
tective. With or without the banks, this commercial storm 
would have burst upon us; it might not have done so muchharm 
W.thout a3 with them —as the loss of a crop on barren land is 
Nt so great as that on fertile; but when the storm did came, 
these institutions have stood between us and its ravages. Under 
the protection of the incorporated credit of the community, the 
ind.viduals of the community remain safe until time is aliowed 
them to recover their means aa'l meet their responsibilities. In 
obedience to the wishes of the peopie, and fur their benefit, the 
banks suspendet specie payments; and this they were able to do 
without loss of credit, the public having no doubt of their sol- 
veucy. The banks have a double fund tor the discharge of their 
Tesponsibilities’ first, the specie ia theit vaults, which is suffi- 
Cient to meet ordinary demands in the usual routine of business; 
and, secondly, the infinitely Jarger fund made up of all the pro- 
perty of all the drawers and endorsers of notes to whom they 
ave luaned. A demand upon the banks beyond the capital in 
their vaults is, therefore, a demand upon the individuals of the 
community, and if it be so sudden and violent that they can not 
meet it, inevitable and general ruin is the consequence. Whiat- 
ever cause we may have to deplore our recent sufferings, they 
beac no proportion, they give no ladication of what they would 
have been, ifthe banks hal gone on to pay specie, wringing it 
for that purpose, by forced sales of property, from the people, 
making a hundred bankruptcies where there has been une, and 
sacrificing the whole property of the country without paying its 
debis. ‘The banks, the States, the General Government, and the 
people would have been involved in one common ruin. From 
this we have been protected by the stoppage of the banks. And, 
Mr. Presi.teat, this suspension has operated on this occasion as 
it did in England ant this country formerly—tothe general re- 
lief, to ths restoration of confidence, and to the instantaneous 
enaancem rat of the credit of the banks themselves. Sir, I thank 
them for their prompt and wise action, and would regard with 
indigaation, were it not for the contempt I feel for it, the Execu- 


tive recommendation of a bankrupt law, to be applied exciu- 
sively tothem. The bauks have .not merited punishment, but 
thanks, fur the suspension of specie pay:nents. Their sin was 
to be wheedled and s duced inv a contaminating contact witha 
corrupt Admin stration, which urged them to over-actien by eu 
treaty, exhortauon, bribery, and bullying, aud now rewards 
them (not unnaturally or unjusiy, perhaps) by proposing pu- 
nishment for their unwise compliance. 

Mr. President, the cant word of the day is divorce of Baak 
and State. The honorable Senator trom Pennsylvania has ut 
often on his lips; but as the gent'eman argues that the uuon 
always Was in Violation of the Constitution, It is rather a 
casting #ff than a divorce. Bat what is the divorce the Adini- 
nistration proposes? A divorce of this Government from the 
State banks, from the State currency, irom the whole monetary 
system of the States and of the people. You divorce tus 
Government from is cumbrous and restvaining Couneciion 
with the country, that you may be free to wed it to the 
money. You d:vorce it from the banking sys.em that you 
may, With a licentious polygamy, marry it to ten thousand 
Sub-Treasuries, making the whole land 1 Government harem. 

But it issuid that the experiuieut of the State banks has tailed. 
Doubtless an experiment on the banks, made by faithless and 
incompetent experimenters, bas failed. Tk was mstituted in 
an open violaion of law and the Constitation. It was con- 
ducted with the rashness and precipitaicy of personal puyposes. 
There was scarcely a passing regard bestowed upon the finan- 
cial aspect of the arrangement, the whole attention of the Pre- 
sident being directed! to its political and party aspect. There 
was an omnipotent President wielding an acquiescing Congrecs, 
ever ready to record either his passions or his principles; and 
his passious were excited atthe moment into a fury, which I 
hope, for the honor of the country, history willtorget. Le 
pronounced sentence of death against the United Btates Bank; 
by his own will he confiscated its property, he seized upon the 
public treasures; and when Congress assembled here, we be- 
held, with amazement and terror, the President standing upon 
torn Charters and cousitiutions, and bolding in his hands the 
money of the people, which he had snatched from the custody 
of the laws. The popular branch of Congress acquiesced; the 
people, Lregret to say, acquiesced. ‘Phis omnipotent President 
seized upon the State banks, premised to us # better currency 
than the work! bad ever seen, and ordered these Institutions to 
relieve the wants of the people by d:scounting hberally upon 
the Government money, which the President had added to the 
banking capital. The nationa! debt was paid off; the income 
ef the Government was beyond ali former precedent; there 
was an enormous surplus revenue, and an irritated and turioas 
Executive lashed up the banks to effect larger and larger 
discounts. 

Tae supervision and restraining power of the United States 
Bank had ‘just been removed. All the States created new 
banks to supply the place @ the abstracted eapital, and mm their 
eagerness and recklessness quadrupled it. Inu the midat of this 
flush and plethora, the Government found itself in posses- 
sion of forty millions of surplus revenue, and this was also 
converted into active bank capital. Much has been (and 
most properly) attributed tu the agency of this surplus reveuwue 
in producing the present state of things. It is a political phe- 
numenon without a prototype in all history, and could not but 
exercise a disturbing influence upon the polities, finances, and 
currency of the country. What were the remote causes of its 
accumulation it were perhaps useless to inquire. The imme- 
diate cause was the unreduced duties upon an increased com- 
merce. By the compromise act of 1633. it was provided that 
the duties should be reduced by a fixed ratio, neither to*be 
accelerated nor retarded; and this act was esteemed, and most 
justly esteemed, to be so sacred in its character and objects, of 
such binding as weil as healing efficacy, that Congress 
willing to brave the terrors of a surplus revenue, rather than 
disturb its provisions, or loosen the obligations of good taith 
and honor as well as interest, which were pledged to its mein- 
tenance. But for this, tie obvious method of evading the crisis 
was to diminish the taxes, and thus prevent Qe suplus, which 
my colleague then foretold would be the fruiuul canse of 
financial disorders and difficulties. I do not know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how the United States Bank, if it had been in existence, 
would have got on with this surplos of forty millions; but it is 
ludicrous to think how, with your proposed system, you wonld 
have been counting revenue by the chaldron—yon would 
have had two millions and a half avoirdupois of siiver—you 
mighthave laughed to ecora the Dey of Algiers, with his eighty 
bushels of cvin. 

It was a capital error of the late Administration to destioy 
the United States Bank without having provided im is stead 
some restraining power upen the banking system of the States. 
A very great, jerhaps the main advantage of that bank was, 
that while it performed its own appropriate functions with 
unsurpassed wisdom a*d integrity, it also acted as a regulator 
of the Siate banks, keeping them, by a salutery eheck. within 
the legitimate bounds of banking. Each moved in it. appro- 
priate sphere, regularly and harmoniously, producing the hap- 
piest possible results, We had the best currency and the best 
condition of exchanges ever known in the world; and so firmly 
were they fixed, both by the organization of the banks and in 
the public confidence, that they cou!d not be disturbed Ly the 
Executive or his party, until, by a nefarious act of open war, 
the President showed that the laws could not protect his vietim 
from his fury. Then at once the whole organization was 
broken in upon and deranged ; opposing forces and counteract- 
ing attractions, whose well adjusted combination had resulted 
ia such harmonious action, aud relations were disturbed and 
dislocate:!—confnsion, violence, and eccentricity were of course 
the immediate result. But it was not only removing the re- 
straint upen over-banking by the banks then in existence, but, 
what has been more productive of evil, was the unrestrained 
license given to the States to create a redundant banking capi- 
tal. As svonas the United States Bank had received its death- 
blow, and while yet it lived. the States had created many times 
the bank capital which it had used, and both the old and the 
new banks rushed into the market with unbridled impetuoeiy. 
For this obvious and inevitable state of things nothing had been 
provided. The tendency of the States to an over creation of 
bank capital, and of the banks to over-bank, unless checked and 
restricted, is the great danger ef our cofdition. My collergue, 
whose munitory voice was unfortunately unheeded, predicted 
these results in 1834, and proposed, as a means of avoiding 
thei, a recharier of the Uniwd States Bank, with such pro- 
visions a3 it was supposed weuld ascertain, by slow and cau- 
tious experiment, how far the country could or ought to be 
® unbanked”’—where the restriction upon our over-tendency to 


——$ LS 
banking ought finally to be fixed. The Administration, ho. 
ever, hot perceiving or disregarding the danger, tore down with 
brute force the barrier which had been erected against the 
overtiow of bank paper, and the country was inundated. This 
is the great difficulty which the Senator from Virginia has w 
encounter No deubt the States and the State institutions will 
have received a salutary lesson in the present state of things 
No doubt that the etern admoni ions of disastrous experience 
will produce a decided elect: still, that very experience warns 
ns that, without some restraining power upon the bank aysienr, 
thete is imminent danger; without some such, I have great 
distrust of the permanent success of the projeet of the Virginia 
Beuator, (Mr. Rives.) I see the perils to which it is to be 
exposed. His project excites alarm—that of the Adminis- 
tration despair. His project may succeed—that of the Admi 
istration cannot, 

A coustituuienal restriction upon the States in regard to the 
extent of bank capital to be created by them, ought to be ob 
tained by a consututional amendment. The pressure of the 
present difficulties woule go far te induce the States to consent 
to the Lmitation of bank capital upon some fixed rauio amongst 
them ; and if their wisdom and patriotism required to be stimu 
lated to this prudent act ef self-denial, that stimulus wight be 
found in the tact, that the Administiation project makes the 
alternative to the Bate bunks restriction or destruction 

I is ebvieus that the evils of redundant banking, at present, 
are much more the result of indiscreet legislation in the crew 
Uon of new capital Maan of indiscreet banking in the use ct vid 
A document furnished frem the Treasury Department shows 
that the bank capital vow is more disproporuoned to what 1 
was four years since than the bank issues or discounts. ‘I here 
is, in regard w the latter, an ever-present, though someumes 
siuggiish principle of resirietion to be found in the pecuniary 
interest of the institution iteelf. Over-issues endanger a bath, 
and thereforu some ¢egree of caution and hesitancy may be 
expected in venturing upon them. But the discretion of the 
Leyisiature is pot aroused by any such necessity, and 1s pre 
dence is auptto be overcome by the urgent solicitations of pr 
vate interest, or the sull more dangerous spirit of competion 
with neguboring Biaies. Indeed, the exteneion of bank capita! 
In Ohe Biate Imposes @ sort Of necessity for an egual extension 
amopget iis neighbors. Its worse currency supersedes their 
better, and takes poseession of their channels of cireulation ; 
It bag all the advan‘ages of supplying them with capital, and at 
length, when the revulsion takes place, all are iny olved ina 
common calamity—the States which created, and the Alates 
which used, the surplis capiuN sharing all an equal &¥?! 
having enjoyed an equal good. Thus are the States alterna¢!y 
put underarort of necessity to push their banking to a licen 
tous extent, and this will unquestionably be done, unless pie 
venied by eui.e overuling power, such as a consiiuuonsal! 
be, Ulation. 

The principle is broadly laid Cown in the Message, and prac 
tically embodied in the bills now under discussion, that Uns 
Government is not authorized to regulate the currency, but 
that the Stafes have an exciusive right to do so, as far at least 
as the circulation ts to consist of bank paper. ‘This power 
repudiated now tor the first time by this Government, Is 4 
sumed and exercised by all the States. We are in the midst o! 
a tanking system, good in itself when not abused, and of paper 
money, eminently fitted tor a)l the business of money when not 
issued in excessive quantities To avoid the possibility of 
abuse, all that is neceseary ir, that the States should mutually 
feiter each oeher by a constituiional amendment, forbidding 
the cren’ion by any one State of ba iking capital beyond a cer- 
tain limit; for example, beyond $290,000 for each member of 
the House of Representatives, and forbidding, also, (if it be 
thought desirable,) the issue of any note below a fixed amoun 
The Consehutipn already takes | om the States the power to 
iesue bills of credm, and the reetri: tion suggested is of the same 
nature and pokey. Ii the party in power, and which for tre 
sing of the land have ruled 1 with such absolute and destructive 
sway; if that party which professes such violent antipathies to 
a degraded bank paper circulation, had suggested some such 
measure when they removes the eontro! of the United States 
Bank, mach of our present dis ress would have been avoided; 
or if that party, which as yet alone holds power, (tottering and 
decaying, | trust,) would now move such a measure, the Fiaics 
acting upon tke recommendation of Congress might, and I 
believe would, before the termination of your next session, put 
the banking system in a condition that would silence the 
atoutest and moet elamorous advocates for divorce. This Go 
rvernmenthas caused the mischief—let it propose the remedy 
Pass the order along the lines of your party, eir; they obey: d 
you tor the expungiag, and will hardiy be less prompt to adopt 
a measure of obvious propriety—a measure which will take 
away Irom you, by giving to the people a sound currency, al! 
pretence of separating yoursell from it; which will leave you 
without exence or palliation of your selfieh with¢rawal from 
the destiny of the citizens—a destiny which yeur misrule has 
made wretched, and thr atens to make intolerable by perpetuat 
ing it. Let it not be supposed that it is possible in the na- 
tore of things for two currencies to exist simultaneously 
in the same community, of different values, The woree, 
of ngcessity, expels the better. Thus the Government, 
by giving ‘o geld and silver the exclusive power «t 
paving public dues, makes it a better currency than any 
paper can be, and, by necessary consequence, makes them ar- 
ticles of merc bandise and traffic, deprives them of the character 
of a circulating medium, and thus abstracts them entirely from 
general use. Ii thenote of a apecie paying bank cannot per 
form all the offices of the specie itself, it is degraried by and to 

he extent ot the difference. When, therefore, the Government, 

tthe great money dealer of the country, rejects notes and de- 
mans especie, itat once, by force of the act itself, dehases the 
currency, and makes the money of the people w rse than the 
money of the Government. ft is not possible that you can re- 
arate yourself from the commen currency of the country, and 
miintain peaceful cr nentral ‘elatious towards it. The separa- 
tion itself inflicts a wound, and every ron which the debtors of 
the Government mate upon the Lanks to enzble them to pay 
Government debts 1s an act of hostility. 

Then, rir. the distru and suspicion in regard to the banks, 
implied by the rejection of their paper, cannot fail to derange 
and injure that currency which is composed of it. Why, sir, 
will yon wot reseive the notes of specie paying banks as you 
hare alwave done, under the joint reeo ution of 18162 No ay 
swer hes been given to this question but the vague and ret: + 
less cant word of divorce. Do yon distrust the hanks? They 
propose measures of making them safe, so that you inay to lon 
ger distrust then. Is your object to be paid in better money 
than the debts of the country are discharged in? Do you in- 
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tend to abolish the banking system, and substitule specie, or, 
as thai is impossible, an irredeemable Government paper, a 
continental currency, by which this Government shall have the 
unlimited control of the whole epee of the country? Are 
none ofthese your purposes! Why, then, demand specie, aid 
reject the notes of specie paying banks! If you do not intend 
by jyour divorce to have a better medium of payment than 
that which the people use, what is the object of your measure? 
Andif you establish for yourself this better medium, you make 
that of the people atill werse; you not only abandon them, but 
aggravate their distresses. I have alway#held the true policy 
of thisGovernment to be, that in the exercise of its granted 
powers, itshonid eo shape its policy that the incidental effects 
of its measures should operate to the good of the community 

that the collateral action of ite money power, for example, 
should be so regulated as to sustain the currency, relieve the 
embarrasainents of commerce, and facilitate the business of ex- 
change. MH there were in our community any bloated million. 
aire, eny Rovhschild or Baring, who from the extent of his 
operations could influence and control the mo veyed affairs of 
the country, and who by that influence had induced distress, 
and difficulcy, and embarrussment, and, in the midst of it, 


should demand the “Constitutional Currency,” with what 
burning indignation would a suffering and insulted coi 


munity denounce the wretch, and drive him from our bor 
ders! 

t hold it to be aclear proposition, Mr. President, that this 
CGievernment is bound not to make for itself a better currency 
than that of the people; and it results from this, that 1 the cur- 
rency of the people is not good enough for the Government, tt 
should suggest measures jor making itso. The United States 
Nank effected this object; that you have destroyed, and by gen- 
eral consent itis not tobe revived. The same object can be et- 
iceted by a constitutional limitation upon the banking power. 
By this means you willhavea sound currency forthe peoypic 
and for the Government. By this means you may continue the 
safe and jong-tried policy of the resolution of ISI6. By this 
ineans you ac once restrain and strengthen the State institu 
tions; you give them vigor by pruming, and you will en- 
able them for ever to supersede all pretext ior a United States 
Bank. 

There are, Mr. President, some gentlemen who are opposed 
to any measure which has for its object the restoration of a 
sound paper circulating medium; whose eyes and ears can de- 
hehtin nothing but the glitter and jingle of metal, and whose 
hapey ballucinations continually picture to their taney a sort 

{ Saturnian reign, & golden age, a pasteral state of political 
imoplieity and beatitude,exempt fom vicissivuces, amidst perpe- 
tual sunshine and perpetual peace, Of these romantic poiiti- 
cians there are but a few, and they woald do well to study th 
most authentic chronicle of that aucient king, to whose earne 
prayer the mi schievous deities cranted the power of convertin 
all he touched to gold, and of whom the very wi 
to mankind 





ls proclaimed 
“ Auriculas asini Midas rex habet.”’ 


Certainly, sir, the idea of establishing a pure specie currency 
fer this numerous, commercial, and rapidly growing people, is 
very chimerical. ‘The purchaseof the specie requisite for this 
purpose would cost an enormous sum. One very efficient 
cause Of our present difficulties is the large importation of 
specie, forced by the blind and ignorant policy of the late Al- 
ministration, with apparently no other object but that of boast- 
ing that they had eighty millions in the country, while the coun 
ury is not only bankrapt with it, but ina great degree in conse- 
quence of it. The vast consumption of the precious metals, ia 
various manutactures, and the diminished production o: the 
nines, have enianced their price to a degree thet would make 
them a very expen im of cireulation, while they are 
by no Means so convenient as paper. tadeed, i may well be 
quesuoned Whether the metals could answer the purpose of 
currency ftorour enterprising community, sprea { over so vast 
a suriace, and engaged in such complicated Commercial adven- 
tures. All this, however, FE uo lerstand to be given up. The 
flood of specie which was te run up and dowa through the 
country in such strange cour es ts iidetinitely postponed, or 
rather, perhaps, has subsided tuto that litthe Pactolus, which, 
dribling from the exhausted Treasury, flows in Uny meanders 
round these walls, for members to dip their fingers in, while 
there is nota drop for the peapie.* 

But, Mr. President, although it be no longer contemplated to 
fill the country with specie, itis not the less insisted upon by 
the measures under discussion to demand it in the payment of 
revenue. The most obvious consequence is,that the action of 
the Government will increase the price and keep up the de- 
mand forthe precious metals; by which means the resump- 
tion of specie payments by the banks will be rendered impos: 

ible. Let me, sir, point out the separate links of the Cain by 
which you are to bind down the prosperity of the country. — 

Ist. You confer upon specie a use which does not appertain 
to lue note of a specie: paying bank, conuveruble into specie: 
thus apocie is made better than the best note, and a run is created 
upon the banks to the extent of the difference. 

21. The Government dues are almost a million anda half a 
month; the demand tor this much epecie must necessarily 
threaten the banks with a disastrous run upon them the moment 
their doors are opened, 

3. The prospect of sucha state of things will make it ne- 
cessary for the backs to press their debtors, for the purpose of 
forufying themselves; and thus the two great crediivrs ef the 
country, the Government and the banks, will be pressing the 
people at the same time; the Government compelling the banks 
t» this course for the purpose of trying an experiment. Itis 
obvious that, under such ciccumstances, the banks will post- 
yne the resumption of specie payments, and at leneth, per- 
bebe be driven to it through their own awl the ruin of the 
community. These are necessary resulis from the attitude of 
hostility in which the measures belore us would, if adopted, 
place the Governmentand the banks. In sucha contest where 
the Government, from the beginning, has been in the wrong, 
and where its success can be achieve! only by a wide-spread 
desolation of the property and prostration of the energ es of 
the country, I cannot wish success to it. Tdonbt whether this 
Goverament is worth to my constituents what it will cost them 
to make this experiment. 

Ic is to be continually borne in mind, Mr. President, that the pro 
posed divorce not only contemplates a rejeetion of Uhe banks ¢ 
( »verninent agents for the receipt, custody, or disbursement of 
public moneys, but, what ie of much more consequence, the re- 


"Members ef Congress are paid in gold. 
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Making public officers depositor. ese—Mr. Preston. 











jection of all State hank paper in the receipt of Government 
du This last te Ue aspeetin which Lhave been considering 
the proposition; aud L have shown, uselessly, perhaps, how fu- 
tile or pernicious wonld be the attemptto substitute specie. I 
say uselessiy, perhaps; because, though specie appears in the 
bill, and although hard money—coustituaenal currency—gold 
ant silver, are clamored through the country, Lam not inclin- 
edi to believe that there are a half dozen men in Congress who 
seriously ontertala thoughts of actually adopting this absurd 
policy. Itis a pretence; a mauer to cant and electioneer upon; 
in short, str, a humbug, No Senator has been able to get 
through a speech without a suggestion of paper money of some 


kind or other. "To this complexion must we come at last. 
I 
! 








Senator frou: Missouri, the great proposiuus of a hard 
Umitsthe necessity of discharging Government 
of exchange, drawn from one Sub-Treasury on 


noney farni ai! 





another: which, while they are in transitu between the place 
drawn from andthe place drawn upon, must serve, to a certain 
extent, as circulating medium. The actual condition of our 
affairs will show the operation of this system. Atthis moment 


the largest diebursements of the Government are in the South- 
west and West— for the Flo.ida war and for the protection of 
the Western frontier; the next largest disbursement is for for- 
tifications and harbors in the North. Now, and at all times, 
New York isthe great point for the collection of the revenue, 
there being about as much collected there as in the whole of 
the United States besides. These heavy disbursements, there- 
fore, are to be made by billsof exchange upon New York. The 
workmen In the North and the soldiers South will be paid off by 
an exchequer billupon New York, aad this bill circulates until it 
is presented for payment. Until that time it is paper money, 
and in the mean time the Government has locked up the spe- 
cie which it represents. The Government receives its debts in 
gold and silver, aad pays its debts in bills of credit. The gold 
and silver are buried, and the bill is in circulation; and this 1s 
called the hard-money currency. I shall have occasion by and 
hy to show that this Is in truth and in fact a banking system; 
but my present purpace is merely to show thatit isa paper 
currency conve pecie inthe city of New York. The 


tible into 


Ippertors of this scheme rely upoa what they consider a pro- 
found feeling in the community of hostihty to bak paper. 1 
think they are mistaken In regard to this feeling. The prac 
tice of this Government and of the Srates indicates no such 
prejudic There has been a United States Bauk during eight 
tenths of the existence of the Guvernment, and there have 
t Strate bag during the whole ] riod; and although the 

mhye oera-ionally, during times of pressure, been assailed 
bys few ardent minds, yet the vat ouward current of public 
opinion bas set directly in favor of it. There is, however, a 
deep-seated and wise public opinion. inherited from our ances 
tore, against Government papet We have hardly a more 
vivid recollecnion of the of the Revojlution. than ofthe 
uieaste ofthe continent ul ne . The h “iViest peualiies of 
the laws, the utmost tension of pMtic spirit, the devotion which 


submitted to the encampment at Valley Forge, and the cam- 


paign ofthe Jerseys, all puttogether, could not keep up the 
Government paper. No Government has been found stro og 
enough for this purpose. ‘The Revolutionary Government ef 
France, the Reign of Terror itself was not strong enough to 
create that vital spirit, that subtle and ethereal essence of all 
currency, confidence; and, for the want of it, the assignats sunk 
to nothing, although sustained afl around by penal statutes. It 
is because we have not forgotten continental money, because 
we have not forgotten the assignats, that there is a settled hos- 
tilttyin the public mind against Government paper But, if 
1 were a new inatter, in regard to which we were deprived of 
that intense licht of experience which, fortunately, we pos- 
sees, a single view of the proposition would at once condemn 
it for ever. [tis proposed tomake this Government the crea- 
tor, centre, and centroller, of the circulating medinm of the 
country; to give toit the power of regulating the price of every 
man’s property, and of deciding, according to its caprice or 
the exigency of party affairs, whether those who owe money 
shall pay it according to the contract, or doubled, or divided: 
for the power of deciding upon the quantity of money implies 
allthis. All this, the dexterity of debate might retort upon us, 
is possessed by banks, if they be permitted to exist. But we 
have the guaran’ee of their own interest that they will be 
cacefaul how that power is exercised, thei: successful ope- 
ration depending upon the prosperity of the people; 
whereas the interests of party, the desire for spoils and 
place, have been found to control the politics of the coun- 
trv. Se deeply felt is the danger of combining the political 
and the moneyed power in the same hands, that all parties 
have in turn objected to the measures of their opponents, 
by stigmatizing them as having this tendency 





The danger, it 
issatl, of the United States Bank, is, that the Government may 
ret the contro] of money power. The danger of the pet 
bank system is, that the Government may get contro! of the 


money toavoid these dangers, it is proposed to 


power: al a 








giveto the Governmentat once the whole power to create and 
conirel the whole money of the country; and this without the 
alutary check which all ages have found to re ide exclusively 





in the convertibility 


of paper intospecie. Thisis the great 
check in the banking system;a check which, to be sure, like all 
hom traints, May oecasionally prove inoperative, when 


fraud is stimniated by temptati 


‘ n, or crime urged by necessity, 
But have we tound aa 


relsin the shape of Government agents? 
We all know, sir, by what indirect, crooked means the pre- 
sent Administration came into power, and what prodigious 
agency the usurped and illegitimate control ovei the currency 
had in efiveting it. Confer upon it the power of issuing paper 
money, let Congress assume the power of making it; and do 
you believe, sir, that the country wiilever be streng enough to 
stand up against the Executive? Will not its present waning 
power, will not its reeling aud rickety majorities, be revived 
and increased, and its ignominions reica, now just about to be 
closet by the sentence of an indicnant people, be perpetuated 
until our institutions perish with the vampires that feed upon 
then?) Tet those who look with favor upon the project of en 
dewing this Government with new powers over the currency 
think a moment of the histery of the last forr years. While 
the currency was regulated by the natural and undisturbed 
action of the banking system, we had nothing left to desire ; 
when the Government undertook the manag. ment of it, we soon 
had little left te lece: and vet the control which the Govern. 
ment has had for the last four years is nothing to the grant 
which is suggested of the money-creating power. I have before 
asked, sir, whether all history can furnish an example of a 
sound currency made by Government paper T now aek, with 
af much confidence, whether in all hisiory a Government can 
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Senate, 
aaa ei, 
be found assuming the power to make its own 

the ends of rooney; that it did not abusethe power ae 
History holds but one language, and that proclaims the 

into the midet of which we are hurrying. Let us not ¢ 
deaf ear to the warnings of past times. I tremble, Mr, : 
dent, when I hear my colleague say, “ There is another ana . 
final reason which ¥ shall assign against the reunion with - 
banks. We have reached a new era with regard to these ing: 
tutions. He who would judge of the future e the past, jn . 
ference to them, will be whelly mistaken.”’ 1 should be dee it 
grieved to think so. I should lament to believe that we ane 
adrift upon an unkuown ocean, with an unknown heaven aboy 
us, that the light of the polar star can no longer reach Us, vt 
that our only hope for a safe navigation through the per 
which beset us is, either in® trusting blindly to the pilots Whe 
have brought us where we are, or in following the meteor Co 
ruscations of genius, which too often dazzle rather than uide 
For myself, sir, 1 will continue to look out for, and endeavor to 
steer my course by, the steady light of experience—that ligh, 
which beams from its fixed, unalterable position in the § 
ment of the past. through the misty prejudices and etorm 
sions of the present, showing us the way of safety and deliver 
ance. If I could shut my eyes against this light; if I coy 
forego the solemu warnings Of experience yet ringing ip p, 
ears, in favor of the revelations of genius, I should g0 - 
where tor them with so much confidence as to my colleagis 
But, sir, on the subject of an inconvertible Government Paper 
the past istoo pregnant with monitions to be disregarded. te 
tory has erected warning beacons on all sides of us. Our ¢, 
lonial, our revolutionary history, the old Congress, al} 
States, concur in exhorting us to avoid this fatal evi!, 
Censtitution has embodied and perpetuated the terrors of ou 
ancestors. “ No Siate shall issue bills of credit.” In this cla 
sir, is declared the bitter experience of the Revolution. Nor) 
Carolina, my colleague supposes, has furnished an eXCeption 
to the history ot her sister States and the world in the success of 
her Prac. money, as it was called. The history of that afi; 
makes no exception to the general destiny of Government mo 
ney. It fell below par, it embarrassed and confused the finan, 
cial aciion of the State for very many years, and was finally 
burnt, with three or four times its amount in counterfeits, by 
the Treasurer of the State. My colleague’s researches have no 
enabled him to cite any other instances than this of the Proela. 
motion money of North Carolina; and whatever weight thi, 
may be entitled to | am persuaded is against his proposition 
wh le the old Congress, and, | believe, every one of the revoly. 
tionary States, afford woful examples of the disastrous futility 
of Government paper. It is impossible that it should be other. 
wise; for the primal Jaw, the fundamental principle, the 
living soul of currency, 1s that it be property, or be readily 
convertible into it. Convertibility makes currency. Paper 

i: money becanse tt represents property; and losing the repre 
sentative quality. it is but paper, and there is no magic in Go- 
vernmentto make it otherwise. This necessary incapacity o{ 
Gevernment toconvert itself into a manufactory of money js 
one of those limitations upon despotism that the friends of free 
dem cannottoo much rejoice in; and surely, Mr. President, if 
the question were whether we should, if we could, endow this 
federative agency with sucha monstrous power, would we ven. 
ture upon il? As guardians éf the rights of the States, as jea 
lous asserters of the limited character of this Government, as 
advocates and lovers of free institutions. would we give this 
tremendous power to this Government? No, sir. If we must 
have a Government paper; if this absorbing and destructive 
aggrandizement of Government power must be conferred, give 
it to the States, sir, and do not convert this Government intoa 
money manufactory. Sir, IT will not trust this Government 
with such a power, no matter who administers it; even if our 
own wise ane pure Washington, (all will feel how extravagant 
the supposition is,) even if he were at tle head of affairs 
Could J then, sir, entrust itto a party whose wretched misma 
nagement and incompetence have brought us te this mourn 
ful condition? Shall} be called upon toconfide greater powers 
over the currency to those who, with such powers as they have, 
have produced so much disorder; or, rather, sir, to state the 
proposition truly, shall I entrust them with much power be 
cause they have ruined us with a little? Those who govern 
us have given testimony of their financial abilities; if we are sa 
tisfied with the past, why, eir, pass these bills? 

For one, Mr. President, I do not at all share the confidence 
in this Government which my colleague avows. I look upon 
it with en habitual distrust and jealousy, sharpened instead of 
blunted by recent events. My colleague says “T rejoice to 
think that the Executive Department of the Government is 
now so reduced in power and means, that it can no longer rely 
on its inflvence and patronage to secure a majority. Hencefor- 
ward it ean have no hopeof supporting itself but on wirdom, 
moderation, patriotism, and devoted attachment to the Const! 
tution, which, I trust, will make it, in its own defence, an ally 
in effec:ing the reform which I deem indispensable to the salva 
tion of the country and its institutions.’”’ 

I dv not participate in these sanguine expectations; I see 
nothing in the proposed measures to quiet my long established 
terrors of Executive power. I see before me the same men 
whom I have been all along warring upon—those men who 
have subverted the Constitution, and usurped all powers- 

those men who issued the proclamation against South Caroli 

na, who passed the hloody bill, who seized the depositea, who 
expunged the records of the Senate, who have perpetuated 
their control, by usingfthe patronage of the Government and the 
plundered money of the country, in the hands of one Presirent 
to make his suecessor. I see before me these met avowing, 
vindicating, and exulting in all that they have heretofore done, 
and proclainiing that they will persist in the same policy. Al! 
this I see, and I cannot give them my confidence. Let them 
resign, let them acknowledge their incompetence, and testify 
in sincere repentance, and they may be forgiven for the past. 
But stil), Mr. President, I will not trust tem for the future; ! 
will still be jealous and circumspect, in regard to them and to this 
whole Gorernment. It may be that the Administration is 
weakened and stunned for the moment, and is terrified that 1's 
misdeeds are about to be avenged by the indignation of the 
people. It may be that, like sailors in a storm, they will! be 
pious for a moment; but, even if this were the case, I should 
have no great faith in their repentance. I donot, however, 
see any signs of repentance. Tsee their error distinctly enough. 
but there is nothing in their demeanor that woujd indnee me 
to eelect them “as an ally in effecting reform.” 

With these feelings, therefore, and prejudices. 1f you choose. 
Mr. President. Edo net come to the consideration ef the Execv 
lve measur:s with a predisposition in their favor; but, on he 
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contrary, 1am animated With 4 devided disinclination agains: 
roject Which proposes to endow this Government with a 
dew power, Or to entrust oe and liberties to the keeping 
ofthe newly-enforced “ wisdom,’’ “ moderation,”’ “ patriotism,” 
of this Administration. BE a, os 
My colleague states, as a main objection to any connection of 
vernment with the banke, the unsteadiness produced in 
the currency by the action of Government. He says: 


ntefollows as @ necessary consequence that, to the extent of 
this influence, the issues of the banks expand and contract with 
theexpansion and contraction of the fiscal action of the Govern- 
meat; with the increase of its duties, taxes, income and ex- 
peuditure; with the deposites in its vaults, acting as additional 
ital, and the amount of bank notes withdrawn, in conse- 
ence, from circulation; all of which must directly affect the 
mount of theif business and issues; and hank currency must, 
of course, pattake of all those vibrations to which the fiscal ac- 
\idn of the Government is necessarily exposed, and, when great 
gad sudden, must expose the system to catastrophes such as we 
pow witness. In fact, a more suitable instance cannot be selected 
to illustrate the truth of what I assert than the present, as I 
shal] proceed to show.” 


Now, if this be true when the Government is operating upon 
banks which trade on aspecie basis, and are cautious of their 
own interests, how much mort triit is it when the Government, 
divested of all such tonnection, and having full control of the 
cutrency, will expand orcontract it, according to 1ts necessities. 
whims, or patty purposes? [I understand the proposition to be, 
thatthe banks are to be discontinued because their paper per- 
takes ofthe vibrations to which the fisea! actien of the Govern- 
mentisexposed. But it is obvious that Government paper, that 
js, 8 CUrrency created by the fiscal action of the Government, 
will bejstill more immediately and intimately affected by the 
vibrations of that fiscal action than bank paper. The banks are 
gome check upon these fluctuations; which, without that check, 
will necessarily be greater. I can easily conceive that if this 
Government undertakes to decide on the quantity of money, or 
jo regulate its issues by law, nothing can be more uncertain 
than ite Quantity, and therefore value, from year toyear. If it 
be regulated on a ratio with the revenue ot the Government, we 
may estimate the fluctuations by the receipts of 1836, compared 
tothose of 1837. Or if it be submitted entirely to the discretion 
ofthis Government, let the various opinions at the present mo- 
ment, in regard both to the quantity of money in circulation, and 
to the quantity which is necessary for circulation, teach us a 
jason Of caution. The Administration party at this moment 
supposes that the country labors under a redundant circulation; 
and if it controlled the currency, would immediately curtai! it, 
whiie, — the better opinion is, that the money in circula- 
tion is hardly equal to the wants of the country. 

Icannot butthink, Mr. President, that my colleague liabitu 
ally overrates the influence of the fiscal action of the Govern- 
meat upon the currency, in regard to the expansion or contrac- 
tion of it, and especially if he be correet in supposing that the 
income of this Gsvernment is now reduced to an economical 
sandard, and that the Executive wil! sustain itself only by 
wise, patriotic, and moderate measures. He supposes that the 
Government has power to make an inconvertible paper money 
circulate, which I conceive to be beyond the power of any Go- 
yvernment, and this idea seems in part te result from what I 
consider a misconception he has fallen into as to the credit 
which sustains bank notes. He supposes that this credit is 
conferred to a great extent by the Government making them 
receivable in public dues, which he illustrates by stating that 
if the Government would say that it would take in payment of 
is dues the notes of any beggar in the streets, such notes would 
becurrent. I do notthink they would be current, unless the 
dues of the Government were unlimited, or the notes of the 
leggar limited. If, as T have endeavored to show, a Government 
cannot make its own notes circulate at par, itcannot make a beg- 
gare. Thecase of the beggar would be analogous to thatof 
the bank, ifthe Governtnent said that it would take his notes as 
long as he continued to pay specie, which is the language of the 
resolution of 1816 to the banks. The endorsement of the Go- 
verninenton the bank notea was not “receivable in public dues,”’ 
but “yeceivable in public dues as long as specie can be got for 
nu.” The efficacy ofsuch an endorsement to confer credit is 
not very perceptihle. The convertibility of the note makes it 
good without the endorsement, nor does the withdrawal of the 
endorzement injure its credit. The pet banks were notin bet- 
ler Credit than the rest of the banks, nor did the withdrawal of 
the Government from all bank paper whatsoever strike down 
its credit. When the banks suspended, the Government with- 
drew its countenance, and yet the notes maintained and still 
maintain their credit, and this, too, when the Government has 
notonly withdrawn its credit, but is waging a war of exter- 
mination againstthe banks. The community believes in the 
ultimate convertibility of the bank notes, nd therefore trusts 
wo them; and believing, moreover, that the prospect of that con- 
vertibility was improved by the act which made the Govern- 
ment withdraw its credit from them, the general credit was en- 
hanced by it. Sir, letthose who conceive that there is magic 
inthe Gavernment touch to confer or to take away credit, look 
the recent history of the United States Bank, whose bills have 
been “every where at home.” while the Government has been 
waging war against them, all over the world; amidst all the 
ruin which that war has occasioned, amidst the prostration 01 so 
much wealth, and the loss of so much credit, with a distressed 
people and a bankrupt Government, the credit of that bank is 
yet untainted, and its successor, under the wise and honest 
management of Mr. Biddle, is by general consent, ready now to 
redeem you from your difficulties, and would be appealed to, 
but for that pride of opinion which prefers to suffer tather than 
acknowledge an error, especially cohen the suffering is that of 
the public, aid the error that of the individual. 

Mr. President, Ideprecate this mad and ferocious warfare 
against any of the institutions of the country, against the United 
States Bank formerly, against the State banks now. It does not 
appear to me that this root and branch policy, this tearing up 
things established, to supply their places with new theorice, 
however neatly constructed, or carefully elaborated, is the part 
of prudence and wisdom. My nature and habits of thought, 
confirmed by the terrible experience of the last four years, 
make mea Conservative. I hesitate at every proposition to 
destroy, that you may build again. If any of our institutions 
have suffered damage, let us repair them; if any portion ot the 
vast edifice of our prosperity has been injure, let us with a 
cautious and reverend hend restore what has been lost, strength. 
*n what remains, adjust the propertions, if you choose, 
ceeding in ell woh a sedate and steady purpose of not weaken 
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ing the deep foundations. Let us not, sir, witha fantastic ca- 
price tear down the solid, and let iné say glorious fabric of our 
prosperity, that we may try, by as futile a device as the lamp 
of Aladdin, to build up another in one night, of fairy marble, 
and gold, and geins. 

Itis the part of etatesmen to deal with the circumstances 
around them. In the closet of a philosopher, in the desk of a 
professor, speculation may discuss what is best, and genius in 
dulge its aspirations for the ‘ chief good;” but the practical po 
litician is fenced around by inexorable necessities. He has to 
deal with things, not with ideas. He must control, not 
He must govern himself by the circumstances amidst wh 
finds him-elf, use the instruments which are prssented t 
and be content with such resulis as he can attain, without at. 








tempting such ashe can imagine. The genius and temper of 
Napoleon might aspire to a different destiny; but ours, thank 


God, is bumbler and safer. We administer alimited Govern- 
ment for free and self-willed States, whose bidding and whose 
business we are tedo. They have placed us their servants in 
the midst of a great banking system; a system of credit, sur- 
rounding, pervading, and penetrating the whole body politic 
Mr. President, we must conform to our condition: we must 
work upon the platform prepared for us; we must use the mate- 
rials furnished to our hands. It is in vain to try to extricate 
ourselves from the condition of our existence. We have not the 
strength (God forhid that we should haveit!) to disconnect our- 
relves from the circumstances in which the States place us 
And if we attempt to tear ourselves loose from them, there may 
be much suffering, a struggle, an agony; but you will have at 
length to come back to your allegiance, and content yourself 
with reform instead of revolution. Let us, then, wisely and at 
once, begin to correct, control, regulate, modify, adjust, do any 
thing but destroy 

In 1834, Mr. President, I entertained the same sentiments. I 
found all the great interestsof the country implicated so tho- 
roughly with the bank eysteim, that to tear them apart at once 
would destroy every thing, and therefore I acquiesced in the 
proposal of my distinguished colleague for the purpose of 
making a cautious experiment, to ascertain the extent to which 
the banking system could be contracted or modified, so asto re- 
ject as much evil and secure as much good as it’ was capable 
of. It was then proposed to nse the United States Bank, rechar- 
tering it for this purpose; that instrument is nolonger within our 
reach; but here are the State banks still, and why not use tt 
for the purpose ofan experimental reform? Thev 
hest condi‘ion imaginable for that purpose. If the fiscal connec 
tion of this Government with the banks gives it anv portion of 
the control supposed, it may be used to induce the banks to li 
mit their issues and extend the specie basis; in short. to ind 
them to do wharever was proposed to be effected by the rechar 
ter of the United States Bank 1n 1834. My colleagn>, however 
discriminates our present condition from what it was in 18%, 
by stating that 070 we are disconnected from Lanking. and were 
not then. ITcannot perceive the accuracy of this distinction, 
either in Jaw or fact. It is perfectly obvious that the Siates and 
and the people are more involved atthis moment with the hanks 
than they were in 1834. As to this Government, in 1834, its 
deposites were withdrawn from the United States Bank, and, as 
far as Jaw was concerned, were nowhere—the language of the 
day was “that there was no Treasury, that the money was in 
the breeches pocket of the Government.”” There was nolawas 
there now is, making the banks depositeries and fiscal agents 
At this time the banks have large Government deposites in their 
possession, which are daily drawn upon; and, the resolution of 
1816 being unrepealed, the banks can at any moment compel 
the Treasurer to receive their notes by resuming specie pay 
ment. Besides this, there are, by the Secretary’s report, six 
banks yet used as Government agents and depositories. It ap. 
pears, therefore, both in law and in fact. that the Government is 
less discor-nected from the banks than in 1834! 

And here. Mr. President, permit me to say one word on the 
subject of the partial disconnection which has been effected by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. But for the perverse and 
blundering policy which has characterized his agency in this 
matter, asin all of his official acts, we should not have been 
brought here atthis time. I do not speak, sir, of the manner 
in which he habitually miscalculates and confounds the public 
revenue. or of the absurd and mischievous execution of the 
deposite law, or of the pernicious fluctuations and embarrass 
ments produced by his intermeddling with the exchanges, or 
of his execrable Treasury order, in regard to the public lands; 
but Lallude to hisimmediate agency in producing difficulties 
between this Government and the banks. When the banks 
suspended specie payments, the act immediately reassured 
public confidence, as was proved by the rise of stocks; indi 
vidual transactions with the banks were continued, and private 
deposites increased, until at this moment there is more money 
on deposite in the banks than ever was at any former period 
than which nothing could more strongly indicate public con 
fidence. In this state of things, had the Secretary of the Trea 
sury permitted the office holders of the Government to go on 
as every other individual in the community was content to do 
they would have received their quarter salaries as usual, 
the disbursements of the Gavernment would have been made 
as usual; but he thought proper to issue a sort of circular to 
office holders, as he had formerly done to receivers, virtually 
enjoining them to receive nothing but specie, and putting ti em 
on a plan by which they might enhance their salaries, byga 
traffic in dishonored Government paper. It was in this way 
that a pretext was obtained for this second removal of the 
deposites, and for a declaration of war against the State banks, 
as formeiiy against the United States Bank. But for this inge- 
nious device, this stroke of financial diplomacy, we sir. in all 
probability, should not have been here; and, by the regular 
meeting of Congress, a renewed prosperity, returning co: fi- 
dence, and the certainty of an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments, night have spared us the anxisus deliberations which 
now oppress us. The country, conscious of its own immense 
resources, and confiding in its own vast energies. would have 
evel now been looking for the natural dawn of day, but that 
the Treasury interposed ite huge and darkening bulk, not 
only giving no light itself, but intercepting that which other- 
wise would have been checring us now. It was competent to 
the JAdministration to hove sustained and kept alive the 
wounded confidence of the country, by the easiest method in 
the world, ifite purpese had not been other than the country’s 
goo. Wf the President had recalled the Treasury order, in 
compliance with the wish of Congress, if he bad said a word 
of kindness towards the banke, if he had disavowed his im- 
puted hostility to credit and commerce. and chartered rights; 
if, above ail, he had forhorne to urge the wildand impracticable 
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theer f his Message, the natural epringa of our prosperitY 
woul! before now have begun to develope their recovered 
elasticity: and I believe, sir, that, even now, if we weuld ad 
journ to-day, and ce heme, having “done nothing, we shall 
assemble at the constitutional time, under auspices so mach 


better than the pres 





t very few will be disposed to resort 





to the desperate surgery recommiended in the Message 
fSLet me, Mr. President, put « not improbable case. Sup. 
pose we assemble here, and find the banks paying specie, or 
upon the eve of doing so: wil! any one, (hen, propose to repeal 
the joint resolution of ISIS, for th rpose of rerectung bills of 
specie-} hanks, ar eceiving gold and silver? Ll speak of 
nothing the diverce of the Government from con 
ertible rs the ere livorce insisted upon—the 
quest s being ancther and different sffar. 
What lack is, whether any one will propose, in the midst of 





solvent banks and convertible paper, to insist upon specie! ‘To 
what end, if specie and paper be ef equal value, as they are by 
the terms of the proposition? and so, tov, In regard to any uther 
kind of money it may be in contemplaiien to creaie. Is your 
continental money to be equal to the money of the people? 
Then it is useless. Is it better? Then it isa tax upon the 
people to buy it. Isit worse? Then it isa euree te the coun. 
try, and a disgrace to the Government. But for the suspension 
ef specie payments, which 1 contend was, In itself, a wise and 
proper measure, and full of salutary results, there would be no 
pretence for the indulgence of this rabid passion for experi 
ment; the fiseal ope ations of the Government would have 
gone on; its reduced revenue would have been found to be to 
agreat extent innocuous; experience would have pointed out 
and effected restraints npon the tendency to excess of the 
banking system; and the Administration, Weak from the man 
ner in which it came in, weak from the load of misdeeds which 
it inherred, and has added to, and weak from incompetency, 
would have been compelled to permit the passage of laws, to 












guard against a mischievous use of the revenue. But the 
present occasion is seized upon to drive us Into new experi- 
ments, and made the pretext tur a revolution in the monetary 
system of the country, by force of a single, sudcen, and 
weeping actof levislauon. Nor. Mr. President, is the viele.ea 
of the measure more objectionable than its delusiveress. It 
purports to be a hard money preject, while in truth nis the 
merest paper project tha is ever been dreamed of siice the 

mntinental Congres n inconvertible paper, which, if it cir 
aks x] ‘ exactly to the extent of ite 
cir . 

But there is one poiut of vic which as a Southern Sena. 
tor this re bor | ‘ money of the country into a 
Governme? me with appaiing lerrror 
Tt is, that tthe moneyed transac- 
tions of th ountry in New York, which 
will enhance the wealth, commerce, and political powcr of 
that ali ly Lou powe cHy to extent to make the 
other States of the Union provincial depe ebcies cpon it 


i 

Already, by the operation of permanent caures, and the action 
of this Government, there is a groat ascendancy acquired by 
that city. It cannet be otherwise, perhaps; all systems muat 
haveacentre. In every community, or association of commu 

nities, there is a centripetal tendency of the moneyed and 
commercial trausactions. This is of the nature of things, a 
law of socicty. New York, therefore, is, by necessity, the 
commercial emporium of the United States as long as we aye 
the United Sates; but nothing can be more unwise or prepos 

terous, nothing can be more unjust to the Southern States 
especially, than for this Federal Government to increase by its 
policy this absorbing central’zation, Already the receipts and 
disbursements of the Government are in one eection, and we of 
the South have felt the disastrous effects of it; but when New 
York is made the pivot upon whch circulation of the 
whole country turns, what will be our condition? Tt is said 
that the banking system has a tendeucy to centralization, but it 
has also a centrifugal tendency. South Carolina has her banks, 
with their centre at C arleston, abolish them, give us the Go 
vernment money, (and it matters not whether it be specie or 
continental paper,) and South Carolina has pothing of her own; 
she ia cousolidated upon New York, which is necessarily the 
centre of the General Gevernment money transactions. The 
result is inevitable, and will be utterly ruinous. In whatever 
aspect I regard this project, whether IT consider the political 
consolidation which results from the power of manufacturing 
money by this Gove: rent. or the financial and commercial 
consolidation which results from the fact that New York must 








be the centre of the system, or the nature of the currency 
which is to be created, it is, imimy judement, lable te insupe 
rable obiections 

The rejection in the receipt of the revenue of the notes of 
specie-paying banks ts the great revolution proposed by the 
present measure : this isintended as the vital stab to the banks ; 
itis to be a standing discredit of these institutions, and the 
excuse for the Government to issue paper of its own to super- 
sede theirs. The Sub-Treasury system is less decisive end fir 
reaching. The currency etablished by law since IR!16 wa 
that of the bills of specie-paving banks: but the State banks 
have been used as depositories a much shorter ume Une 
recently the United States Bank had custedy of the public 
funds: after that, the State banks and the States, by the depo 
site act: and at present they are in the hands of Government 


uzeut The policy proposed by the bill under discuesion ts, 
that when the revenue is received in epecie, or insuch paper as 
by law may be directe!, (viz: Government paper,) shall be 
retained in the custody of Government agents throughout the 
ceuntry 

It is this new mode of custody by individuals, instead of by 
banks, and, as a corollary from it, the disbursements by indiv)- 
duals, which constitute what ie call d the Sub-Treasury system 
flitherto it has been the policy of the Government to keep as 
listinet as possible the business of ng, keeping. and 
disbursing the public monev. for the obvious purpore of mul 
tiplying responsibilities and imposing checks. This sure and 
long-established policy of separating these functiois i6 now 
proposed to be abandoned, and they are al! to be bler ed in the 
hands of near ten thousand different individuals in various parts 
of the United States. And why is this fundame:'s) change 
proposed? What is required in determining on the proper 
enstody of the public money is. that 1 be kept cheep'y and 
safely: andif the Government interest alone is to be con: idered, 
(upon which supposition the whole policy is founded.) when 
safety and cheapness are provided for, all is done that the 
Government need do. Ifthe doctrine so strongly urged in favor 
of other branches of this proposed policy, that the Government 
must take care of iteelf. and let the People take care of them 
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selves, be correct, then it ia obvious, that when your mouey is 
silely aud cheaply deposited, you must look wo further; us 
effects upon the banks, upon the curcency, Upou the general 
welfare. are even's pul beyond the scope of your purposes or 
your powers, avd are rejected by th fundamental priuciple 
oa which your whole system rests, viz: that you have nothing 
to do with the curteacy. If it be your duty to reject a safe aad 
cheap keeping of the public mouey because It will oO; crate ti. 
juriously upon the banking system aad the currency, thea you 
are bouw) to avoid any other measure which is likely to pro- 
duce that effect. Your first proposition proceeds upon the 
ground that the Government must take core of tseli, and not 
look to the right or left in doing so. Your second proposition 
proceeds on the opposite ground, viz. Uiat you mus’ regulate 
your Treasury with a spectal view to the banks and the cur- 
rency. Your plea for hard m muuey is, thal it is salest tor the 
G wernment—safely is your object, (hen keep your hard moucy 
when you get it where it will be safe; but this you will not do 
You will carry one partot your policy on the ground of salety 
of the Goverument, aud the other en the ground of love of the 
People 

I have assumed, Mr. President, that the custody of the public 
moneys is aafer in the banks thag in the hands of Executive 
Officers. Does any man doubt 1; or has any one, even in the 
fury of that tirade agaiust banks, Which constilutes the staple 
ofevery Administration speech, ventured to say thal the cus 
to ly of these funds by the banks 1s not as perfectiy safe as 
moral and physical ageucy can make any thing? In the midst 
of the general distress and insoivency which press upon the 
country, | am not aware that any thing has been lost by your 
c nfidence in the banka; but, sir, if your enormous revenue 
had been accumulated in the hands of ten thousand individuals 
during the recent rage for specviation and the consequent 
crash, where would your money have been? The experience 
ofthe Government ia conclusive. tt has trusted banks a thou- 
sand times more than individual agents, and has lost a hundred 
times as much by tadividuals as by banks Why, sir, ia that 
denartinent of the Sub-Treasury which is to be conducted by 
the postmasters, there are now, by a report from the Postmas- 
ter General, some two or three thousand defaulters. Banks 
are create! with complex checks and responsibilities, for the 
purpose of keeping and managing money ; and all this is done 
in the first instance, and afierwards supertatended in its opera. 
tion. by those whuse divect mterest it Is to have it well done. 
On what different priaciples are ae rument offices filled ? 
They are yielded to the arts of solicitation, given to a needy 
kinsman or asabtie tool, or, toavow at once the great principle 
of appointments, they are tiven for political purposes, This 
pewer of appointment is the great, the destructive branch of 
patronage which it is now proposed Lo Lucrease (lo an enormous 
extent, and to strengthen by the whole money of the Govern- 
ment, 

At he moment that the Government proposes to declare, by 
act of Congress, that banks are unsafe depositories of its mo- 
ney, all the money-hollers of the country are contradicting the 
aapersion. The private deposites in the banks were never 

re iter than at this moment, and vastly exceed your revenue, 
Merchants,artisans,agriculturists, keep their money in the banks; 
every Individual here,who by word or ast denis that (he Govern- 
nent money is safe withthe banks, contradicts himself by keep- 
ing his own money there. The most cautious and wily money- 
holder in the country will not trust his money to his own cus- 
tody, but carries itto the banks: and yet vou would fain delude 
us with the vain and presumptuous idea that you will get men 
more true to the Government than men are to themselves, 
Where every private individual entrusts his own money, let the 
Government! confide its funds; and this will be the result even 
with your Sub-Treasury scheme; for, if your agents be honest 
and fai hful, they will carry the money to the banks for safe- 
keeping, under the conviction that itis safer inthe banks than 
in their own hands. Tn such an event, what do you gain by 
these interme diate agencies between you and the banks? Why. 
sir, you gain this: a new electioneering office-holder, with 
means in his hands of influencing the banks. You give to the 
Executive the use of the money on hand, without any tramme! 
of law to restrain him. 

If your Sab-Treasury be robbed, shall your Sub-Treasurer 
and his securities lose the money? If your Sub Treasury be 
burnt, and your funds with it, shall the poor officer and his poor- 
er securities bear the loss?) You well know, sir, how subject 
the Post Office and Treasury Departmentsare to conflagration; 
againstall this the banks guaranty you. 

Then, sir, as tothe expense. Thus far the custody of the mo- 
ney by the banks has cost nothing; nay, has been a source of 
income tothe Government, for they have paid for the privilege 
of keeping the money. General deposites in bank would cost 
you nothing, because the banks are willing to take care of the 
public money for certain iiecidental advantages resulting from 
ut. And here lies, Mr. President,the parimount objection to 
the use of the banks as Government agents. It is said that 
these “incidental advantages” to the banks are injurious to 
the currency, and increase the power of the Government, by 
the control it gives it over the currency. The princip'e upon 
which this objection rests is, that there should be no interme- 
diate use of the public money between its collection and dis- 
bursement. The principle is a new one; for the last thirty 
years it has been thoucht pelitic that the large sums of money 
always inthe hands of the Government should not be entirely 
dead to a coun'ry so much in ‘want of capital as this; but that, 
either in the han'!s of the United States bank or the State banks, 
it might be binked upon as private deposites are. Thus the 
country did not suffer the loss of the Government revenue be- 
tween its receipt and disbursement; but portions perpetually 
returned into the communtty to stimulate or assist enterprise 
By this process the Goverament Lost nothing, and the peaple 
gained. Ifthe Government has atrecular sum o twelve mil 
lions on hand, it is twelve millions permanently abstracted from 
the capital ofthe country. Now, itis said that the Goverament 
has no rightto permit an intermediate use of its money: true, 
but it hasno right to keep oo hand twelve millions. Phe the- 
ory, to be sure, is, that money ts collected to be pail ont again, 
and not to be kent on hand or used until it be used for the legis 
lative objects of dishurse nent; but, from the necessity of the 
case, it mus accumulate, and, being accumulated, the policy 
his heretofore been to turn that accumulation to some account 
for the cotintry. 

But, it is said, thisiatermediate use, if entrusted tothe banks, 
creates a political influence, an! dlissurbs the currency ef the 
country. If this be true, these deleterious effects would be 
hereafter diminished, by the reduced income and economical 
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expendi ure of the Government,and regulated by the * virtue, 
moderation, and wisdom,” which are expected from the Execu- 
tive. The evil would undoubtedly be much less than heretofore; 
and, 1 think, infinitely less than that which will result from 
filling the country with salaried agents of the Government, 
wielding immense masses of money, lor private or party pur- 
poses. General deposite in the banks, with the obvious dan- 
gers which I recognise as belonging to it, 1 do not think com- 
parable to theenhancement ef Executive power and danger to 
the currency resulting from the Sub-Treasury scheme. But 
there is an Obvious mode of securing all the advantagesT have 
attributed to the custody of the revenue by the banks, and of 
avoiding all the evils which are said to be apprehended. This 
mode, sir, is to make spee/al deposites in the State banks. By 
special deposites is uadersiood to be that deposite which the 
bank receives to keep, and notto use for banking purposes; and 
to return the identical thing to the deposiior when drawn for. 
For this speciesof custody, from which th: bank derives no 
benefit, some small recompense might be demanded, and given, 
not amounting to an assigoable fraction of the cost of the Sub- 
Treasury. By this means, the banks would do with the public 
money precisely what the law would impose upon the Sub- 
Treasurer; and Which weuld bé more likely to fulfil the law— 
the bak or the individual? Which would the community trust? 
Which would you, or Lor any body trust?) The bank, by 
possibility, might violate its obligations and commit a fraud. 
Are you safe in the hands of an underling party intriguer, who 
receives office, it may be, under the General Government, as 
the reward for his treachery to his own State? 

I sha'l, Mr. President, as soon as it is in order, move an 
amendinent to the bill before us, providing for the special de- 
posites of the money in the State banks. 

Sir, 1t is said that this Government should not entrust its me- 
ney to institutions over which it has no control. The pro- 
position amounts to this: that the Government has not power 
enough over ithe banks to protect its own Interest; and yet, in 
the same breath, itis contended that to allow this Government 
to use those Danks will endow, it with a power over them dan- 
gerous to the country. The propositions neutralize each 
other. But Tarn not discontented to see this Government using 
Siate agencies as far asthey are fit for tspurposes. Lam not 
averse to some little control, on the part of the States. over 
the moneyed power ef this Government. It is one of the re- 
commendations to my system, that the Government has not so 
much control over the banks as overits Sub-Treasuries. The 
policy Ipropose, Mr. President, is simple, ovious, and dictated 
by our actual condition: it is to encourage the banksto resume 
specie payments; to receive, in discharge of Goverment dues, 
notes of specie banks, and to make special deposites in the 
State banks of your revenue, when collected. 

Thus we conform ourselves to our condition 
(Qwesce In the business habits of tke country. Thus «e€ use the 
institutions provided to our bands, Thus we preserve all that 
experience has proved to be good. and reform what experience 
has shown to require it. Thus, sir, we avod the jeopardy of 
revolution, we escape the terrors of experiment—a word 
which, in the mouth of this Administration, should appal the 
heart ofevery loverof his country, Let me examine for a mo 
ment, Mr. President, this Sub-Treasury experiment. My col- 
league has objected to the name of Sub-Treasury. Sir, it isa 
misnomer—Government bank is its truename. From the first 
m ment of its existence it will be, as Isolemnly believe it is 
intended to be, a Treasury bank, thoroughly equipped and cal- 
culated for Government and party purposes, an ! devised »s the 
only means of preserving the ascendency of the party which 
has so long abused our patienc’. The course of proceeding is 
obvious, and has beenavowed. For disbursements in one part 
of the country, where the Government has no money, its Sub- 
Treasurer dvaws a bill on another where there is money. This 
bill is paid to the Government credttoy, or sold for funds to pay 
him with, aud is thas put inte circulation. The Sub Treast rer 
at Orleans is thus a cashier of the branch at Orleans, who is- 
sues a bill payable at the mother bank at New York. Thus 
the circulation of bills is esiablished—billsissued upon the faith 
of specie or Government paper. in the hands of the Sub-Trea- 
surers. Or if we are to Consider the scheme as a whole, with- 
out reference to the parts, then the case is this: the Treasury 
draws a bill upon itself, and puts it into circulation, pavable on 
demand. Now in waat does this differ from a bank bill? It is 
obvious that this process makes the Sub-Treasury a bank of 
issue and circulation; but is it a!soa bank of discounts? The 
Government has funds 11 New York, and desires to have them 
transferred to Chicago; by what process is it to be done?) Why, 
it discounts a bill of exchange on some merchant who has funds 
at Chicago, and pays him for it, either in New York or bya 
Treasury draft on Boston. In this consists the whole mystery 
of banking. The Government exchanges its credit for the 
credit ofan individual, as in ordinary cases the bank does. Art, 
sir, itis curious to remark how much more complete this sys- 
tem is than the first effort of the banking system The origin 
of banking was this: specie was deposited, and certificates 
issued of the deposite. which were thrown into circulation, and 
upon presentation were paid. The keepers of the specie soou 
ascertained that these certificates returned in sums and at pe- 
riods which might be calculated with great precision. and that 
-only a small portion of them were presented for payment. Un- 
der these circumstances, the keepers abstracted two-thirds of 
the money confided to them, and were not detected for eighty 
years. This was the beginning of banking. The Sub-Treasury 
system is far more advanced, and the Sub-Treasurers no doubt 
will be equally skilful withthe Dutch directors. 

As our monetars system is now and has always been orzan- 
ized, there have been large moneyed and commercial institu- 
tions co-operating with private individuals, in conducting the 
exchanges of the country. The regulation and cenducting of 
exchanges isa mat'erof infinite consequence ina commercial 
community, and of fearful infiuence if confided to direct politi 
cal control. By the proposed system, you establish Executive 
agents throuch the country, who, having command of Govern- 
ment funds, go inte the exchange market with irresistible 
power, and contro! this creat branch of commerce, without 
risk er responsibility. To this huge banking apparatus, to 
this unchecked control over domestic exehanges, add to the 
Government the power of manufacturing paper money at its 
own pleasure; and will any man say that this is a confederat- 
ed Government? No, sir, itis a consolidated, money Govern- 
ment, holding its tyrannical court in Wall street; for to Wall 
Street are all its tendencies. It has been said that the United 
’ States Bank, established in Philadelphia, hasa tendency to cen- 
tralism. it is said that the banking system of the States, with 


Thus we ac- 


a bank in every village and hamlet, has a tendency to cent;,). 
ism; but what {6 all this to that irresistible centralism Which 
which will be given to New York, when, to her present po}j,;. 
cal bar king and commercial power, you add the ail-absorpj;, 
influences of this new machinery, which, operating with he 
undisturbed force of singleness and identity, brings every thy, 
within her already too powerful grasp? $ 

I cannot but consider, Mr. President, the policy proposed }, 
the Message as tke very opposite of the true policy of the Ge 
vernment. We should reform: our system, not crush it; yy. 
should deal with the circumstances around us, vot atienipt . 
new creation. We should not endeavor to effect an entire dis. 
ruption of the ties which bind up our fivancial deetiny with tha; 
ef the States and the people, but try to regulate them, for my. 
tual benefit—try to make the banks subserve the just ends of 
this Government, while they are permitted to perform wha: tiie 
States created them for. Itis said that the experiment bas 
failed, and ought notto be again attempted. Mr. President, tii. 

reat experiment which has failed is that which the country 
ee made with this Administration; that is the fatat experime); 
and that the disastrous failure; that isthe experiment whi h i, 
is madness to expect success from. To check and contro} and 
contradict and beat down this Administration would effect mor, 
for the country in producing the true remedy for its disaste:s 
than any thing else that can be done. The remedy which 
the case requires is confidence. Restore confidence, and you 
reinstate prosperity; conquer the Administration, and you’ yr. 
store confidence All its principles of finance have been wrore, 
violent, and preposterous, All men of property distrust it and 
i's projects. ifthe great ebject ofthe vengeance and acrimony of 
the Administration, if the reviled and denounced Mr. Bidd's 
were to day called to the head of the Treasury, in the place of 
Mr. Woodbury, it would in ten days add more than a hundre: 
millions to the value of the property of the country; it would 
loosen those insmmense deposiies now locked up in the bauks, 
and send them abroad into the community, it would dissipate 
likea cloud the gloom from men’s minds. It woul? do all this, 
because the community has confidence in the wisdom. integri- 
ty, and honor of that persecuted gentleman. We need not ex. 
pect the happiness of such a case as I have supposed, but we 
may, if we choose, revive confidence by other means—by our 
moderation; by our caution of entering on new experiments; 
by avoiding warfare upon the moneyed Institutions of the coun: 
ny by showing that we feel deep sympathy for the sufferinzs 
of the community, and are willing to contribute within our 
sphere to their alleviation, and to take our share of the burd:n. 
Above all, sir, let us deal tenderly and cautiously with this 
most delicate matter of currency; and when we have manifest 
ed — a temper and such purposes, confidence will be re- 
stored. 





SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 


Or MassacuusetTrTs, 
In the House of Representatives, October 12, 1837~ 
On the bill imposing additional duties, as deposi- 
tories in certain cases, on public officers. 


Mr. CALHOUN, of Mass., rose and said: An 
attempt had been made during the discussions of 
this session to give to the financial system of this 
country a new character, an impression of novelty, 
an air of mystification. 
a prominent part in the discussions in this hall and 
elsewhere had spoken of an extraordinary crisis in 
the monetary affairs of the age, a development of 
principles hitherto unknown or not acted upon, 0 
a great financial theorem or issue of modern times. 

This pretension seems to me (said Mr. C.) to be 
an arrugant one, if honestly believed ; and if not, to 
be intended solely to cover over some most singular 
changes of opinion. Whatever may be the truth 
in this regard, certainly these assumptions have 
their origin in an undue fondness for theorizing and 
speeulating. I haveno antipathy to a spirit of this 
kind, if kept within proper bounds, and applied to 
suitable objects. In all that can contribute to hu 
man happiness, or that may tend to elevate the mass 
of mankind, I have the strongest sympathy wih 
those who are philanthropicaliy engaged in pointing 
out a new and better way, and for the abundant rea- 
son that they are giving their thoughts to what, u0- 
fortunately, does not attract the universal or even 
general interest of our race. 

But in reference to subjects which are of every day 
concern, which enter into the constant business 0! 
existence, and which form an essential and prem 
nent feature in all the aims and objects of the in- 
dustry of our country, I cannot but look upon this 
undue attachment to theory as a sore evil. The 
subject of finance is peculiarly practical, and minds 
of a practical cast are almost the only ones that 
master its details, and meet with success in its pul- 
suit. Whatever pertains to the finances of the 
country, to its business, and its curreney, is better, 
far better, understood by men whose lives are de 
voted to that business, by men of large and lons- 
earned experience, than by any mere politicians, 
however ingeniously or adroitly they may theorize. 
And ce-tain it is that iu this country, and in every 
country where civilization and intelligence have le! 
their mark, the wisest, profoundest, and most suc 
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eessful statesmen have been those who, in their fi- 
pancial systems, have drawn most extensively upon 
the resources and experience of men of practical 
pasiness. 

The mingling of matters of business and of finan- 
cial institutions with partisan politics | look upon 
as the curse—the very evil genius of our country. 
[ris this which lies at the botiom of all our troubles 
and distresses as a people, and which causes the ad- 
ministration of the Government to be so loudly and 
emphatically complained against. So long as the 

hiicans continue to drag the business of the coun- 

within the vortex of politics, and to make it 
tributary, to their own personal aggrandizement, to 
their own unpatriotic objects, so long will derange- 
nent and distraction reign in both. 

We were yesterday asked quite imposingly by the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Hunter,) why not 
carry that system of analysis and induction into fi- 
nance which has been brought to hear so succesful- 
ly upon science generally? I have given, I think, 
the true answer: finance is essentially practical ; in 
all its operations analysis and induction are necessa- 
rily and incessantly at work, 

With such views, I find no difficulty in determin- 
ing where to look for guidance and direction in all 
questions connected wita currency and business. 
There is no safety but in the lessons of past experi- 
sence. And what is the voice which the experience 
of our country utters upon this important subject ? 
df we examine our past history, we shall find that 
our financial system has, for the most part, uniform- 
ly worked well, and that nearly all our derangements 
and embarrassments have arisen from the obtrusive 
interference of politics and politicians. Legislation 
has always been necesary in order tu give the coun- 
wyasuitablecurrency. When this has been effect- 
ed, and the currency has been suffered to take its 

,owa cource, and tu be regulated by the usages and 
‘laws of trade practically established and always un- 
‘derstood by business men, nothing has ever inter- 
fered with or interrupted the steady progress of both 
currency and business, but some event, rai '” oc- 
eurring, extraordinary in its character, and over- 
«whelming and controlling in its influence. In the 
conflicts of our neutrality with foreign aggression 
dn the restrictions upon our commerce, and in the 
-measure of war, which form a part of our past his- 
sory, we find examples of such events. Aside from 
these, our prosperity has been uniform, except when 


‘checked by occasional and short-lived overaction. 


This latter is a state of things not of very frequent 
occurrence, which usually subsides rapidly under 
the unfailing operations of the laws of trade and the 
principles of a just political economy. With these 
exceptions, I repeat the important lesson derived 
from our past experience, that all our troubles and 
annoyances have originated in the unhallowed con- 
nexion of politics and business, for purposes of mo- 
mentary triumph to the former, and with disaster to 
the latier. 

Wecomé to the great question which runs through 


the discussion of all the measures preposed to us at - 


this extraordinary session. What is the eause of 
the embarrassments which have now so long afflict- 
ed the country ? 

We are told by the President, in his recent mes- 
sage, that the true cause is overaction. I object to 
this position, that, instead of being the assignment 
of a cause, it is simply astatement of the fact in an- 
other form. ‘The country has saffered, and is still 
sufiering, from overaction; that is, from overirading 
and overspeculating. And the only question whicn 
can sensibly be asked or answered is, what has 
caused this overaction; to what is it attributable ? 
Are we-to seek its origin in the abandonment of 
those wholesome laws of trade, to which I have al- 
ready referred, by the practical and sagacious busi- 
ness-men of the community, or is it to be found in 
the measures of the administratio2 affecting the na- 
tional currency? What induced the hordes of anx- 
ious speculators to precipitate themselves upon the 
great public domain of the west? What induced 
another class of adventurers to take advantage of 
the boon proposed by the Government in the extra- 
erdinary, and, in some cases, most indecorous and 
servile seramble for the public money? What in- 
duced.the unusnal increase of banks, on a sudden, 
and in defiance of that cautious poliey whieh had 


so long characterized the country in the asking and 
granting of bank charters?) Whatinduced the gen- 
eral rush into the business of trade and commerce, 
and the undue importation of foreign commodities ? 
What induced the anomaly which we have all wit- 
nessed and wondered at—an extravagant demand 
for every thing, at extravagantly high prices, and 
money at the highest and most rninous rates? 
Unless the true cause can be ascertained for the 
evils which have so long disturbed the prosperity 
and derange i the business of the country, it is ob- 
vious that those evils cannot be remedied effectually 
and permanently. If simple overtrading be the 
canse, that has not unfrequently occurred, and has 
always readily yielded to the suggestions of pradence 
and ordinary sagacity. Indeed, overtrading never 
causes more than temporary embarrassment. If 
nothing affected our general system now but mere 
overtrading ; if our financial system were not radi- 


eally and deeply disordered, the discontents and dis- , 


tresses of the country would long ere this have pass- 
ed away. Noone has the assurance to assert a pre- 
tension of this kind. 

Under the operation of a bad, disjointed, disloeat- 


ed financial system, permanent posperity cannot | 


revisit the country. An apposite illustration of what 
I deem to be the truths now laid down may be seen 


in the present condition of England, to which refer- | 


ence is made in the President’s message. 

The President looks upon the state of things as 
substantially the same in both countries. ‘The 
causes of the revulsion in both countries have been 
substantially the same.” Such is the language of 
the message. But, by a singular fatality, the Pre- 
sident ventures to express a truth, within the com- 
pass of the same paragraph, which effectually over- 


turns the fancied analogy in the causes of the revul- | 


sion in the two countries. ‘‘ The most materia! di/- 
ference,” ([ quote the werds of the message,) ** be- 
tween the results in the two,countries has only been, 
that with us there has also occurred an extensive 
derangement in the fiscal affairs of the Federal and 
State Governments, occasioned by the suspension 
of specie payment by the banks.” Why did not 
the President carry his thoughts one step farther ; 
why did he not see that the causes which led to this 
suspension of specie payment, thereby producing the 
acknowledged ‘derangement in the fiscal affairs” 
of this country, constitute absolutely the whole that 
is material to the subject, and the whole difference 
between the revulsion here and fhat in England ? 
The monetary system in England has not, as a sys- 
tem, been affected at all. Here the monetary sys- 
tem has been changed entirely. Or rather, to speak 
more accurately, here we have been shifted from 
one system to another—upon the explosion of one 
experiment, betaking ourselves to another—until we 
have at last arrived at the proposition immediately 
before us, the sub-treasury or divorce bill, under 
which we are to dispense with all system. This is 
what is vaunted before us as the great theorem or 
issue of modern times 

But, if the revulsion in England and in our own 
country had been, as supposed by the President, 


substantially the same, how happens it that whilst | 


he was busied in penning his message, the revul- 
sion in England should have subsided, and busi- 
ness have resumed its place? Thatsuch is the fact, 
all accounts now agree. And no well-informed 


person can hesitate as to the cause of the embar- | 


rassments in England, growing, as they notorions!y 
did, out of the connexion with American trade. The 
President indeed avers in the message “ that the is- 


sues of paper credits put in circulation in England | 


bv banks and in other ways during the years 1834, 


1835, and 1836, will show an angmentation of the | 


paper currency there, as much disproportioned to 
the real wants of trade as in the United States.” 


But the President gives no authority for this opinion. | 
And it conflicts most glaringly with official, and | 
therefore authentic, statements, furnished by the | 
Bank of England, and by all the other banks, of | 


every description, upon this subject. From these 


statements, it appears that the whole amount of cir- | 


culation of the kind referred to in the year 1834 was 


£28,568,000 ; in 1835, 28,519,000 ; and in 1836, | 


£28,875,000 ; showing an increase of circulation, 


in the three years designated by the President, of | 


only a little over three hundred thousand pounds ; 
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whilst, in this country, within the same period, the 
bills in circulation had increased forty-five millions ; 
and the loans one hundred and thirty-four millions. 
The difference thus strongly marked between the 
two countries arises fiom the fact already stated; a 
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England the financial system has not been affected 
as a whole; 
tem 
has arisen the difference in the results between the 
reinedies applied in the two countries. 
| to a disordered and 
edy, as sugge 
to a state of overaction, it will turn out to be inetfi- 
cacious. 
terly inefiie:ent. 
is upon us. 
sumed withouta sound currency and a healthful sys- 
tem of exchanges ? 
without the vigor of a permanent and accredited 
financial system ? 


broad lines from end to end. 
ness in the land bears the marks of them. 
ing, noon, and night, when we lie down and when 
we rise up, they are ever and most disastrvusly pres- 
ent to 
change, to the entire revolution, of which I have 
spoken, in our financial system. 
of the Government the bankruptey of the country, 
lie at the door of the politicians, who, for their 
own sinister and selfish purposes, have brought 
that system, the curgency and the business of the 
country, into the arena of political wartare. 


act wifich cannot be too often repeated—that in 


whilst in this country the financial sys- 
has beea absolutety overturned. And hence 


If we apply 
revolutionized currency a rem- 
ted by the President, applicable only 
We already see that such a remedy is ut- 
The disorder remains. The taint 


How can successful business be re- 


How can the country go on 


The causes of the embarrassments of the country 


do then force themselves upon usin a way not to be 


resisted. They are written all around us in sun- 
beams. They are neither to be evaded nor escaped 
from. They are impressed upon the country in 


Every man of busi- 
At morn- 


us. They are distinctly traceable to the 


The bankruptcy 


ilere, 
iu my estimation, is the root of the evil. 

Look back at the experience of our past history, 
to which Ihave sepedloke adverted, constituting the 
true test, in a special manner, of all financial changes. 
What do we learn in the pages that immediately 
precede those which are to record this new theorem 


of modern times, this entire disruption and scatter- 
ing of a currency whith had carried the country 
along successfully and prosperously. 


] ask you, 
Mr. Chairman, to look back at the period of twelve 


years which preceded the late Administration, com- 
prising the whole time of service of President Mon- 


roe, and that of my venerable colleague, (Mr. 
Adams.) In the year 1816, there were hieo hundred 
and forty-sic banks, with a capital of nearly ninety 
mil/ions of dollars, and a circulation of about sixty- 
eight millions. In 1820, there were 308 banks, with 
a capital, including the United States Bank, of one 
hundred and thiry-seven millions. In 1830, there 
were three hundred and thirty banks, with a capital 
of one hundred and forty-five millions, and a circula- 
tion of sixty-one miliions. During the whole period, 
then, trom 1816 to 1830, being fourteen years, there 
was an increase of eighty-four banks, with an in- 
crease of fifly-five millions of capital; of ‘which thirty- 


five millions belonged to the United States Bank; but, 


at the same time, there was a diminution of circula- 
tion from sixty-eight down to sixty-one millions. 
Such was thestate of the banking system under Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. Adams. At the commencement 
of this period, there was great embarrassment all 
over the jand, similar to that which now exists. In 
1816, a national bank was chartered. In commen- 
cing the operations of that bank, there was much 
bad management, and the consequences were unfa- 
vorable to the business of the country: but these 
difficulties soon disappeared under the superior skill 
of new managers. And the whole period was mark- 
ed by unusual commercial prosperity, although un- 
fortunate cetton speculations, and the agitation of 
the tariff controversy, were distinctive features of it. 
It is remarkable, too, that, during this period, no 
complaint whatever was uttered, from any quarter, 
against the currency or the banking system. The 
business of the country went on without interrup- 
tion, except from occasional ill-judged speculations 
or over-trading, leaving no distinctive mark, except 
as matter of historical remembrance. In addition 
to this, and as confirmatory of it, another remark 
may be made, that the financial system was kept 
entirely detached from the politics of the country: 
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the politicians interfered not at all with it; and its 
course was therefore an undisturbed one, answering 
the great purposes 
ing the peoy industry, awakening well 
directed enterprise, and therefore reflecting credit 
upon the Government. : 
Immediately upon the close of the peried embra- 
cel within the comments I have now submitted to 
the committee, a new order of things arose. The 
country was in a state of unequalled tranquility in 
all its prominent interests. ‘The excitements of par- 
ty had been, and continned to be, animated and 
bristling : but the business of the country was suc- 
cessfully pursued in all its accustomed channels. 
But, with 4 new administration, new men had found 
their way into the public councils. Adventurers 


ec 
if atl financial systems, beneft- 


~1 “~e ~ +" 
1@, promoung 


were numerous: the appetite for distinction, for of- 
fice, but more especially for money, became unap- 
peasable. Politiciarss rose up ia myriads of swarms. 
Tf 


If the present moment would not suffice to provide 
them with the claimed rewards and spoils of victory, 
the future was drawn upon ; and partisanship scent- 
ed ils prey in every avenue and by-path that led to 
game to be run down. Thus was the field of polit- 
ical aspiration immensely widened. Within the 
great vortex of party politics were absorbed, one 
after another, all the great interests of the country. 
Nothing escaped that could by any possibility min- 
ister to the hopes or the cupidity of politicians. And 


thus was it that the business interests, the financial 


svstems, the moneyed institutions, gradually and 
successively fel! before the destrove: Fach and all 
surrendered, or were trodden down beneath the tread 
of the political war-h In this way was pros- 
irsted the Unived States Benk. For the purposes 
which I have now indicated to the commitiee were 


the public moneys 
from their legal de 


feet of the 


f the United States wrenched 
pository, #id thrown down at the 
politicians. 
the first in that train of measures 
0 the existing embarrassments of 
the country, occurred about four yearsago. Against 
these measures, in theil inception, my venerable 
colleague (Mr. Adams) raised his warning veice. 
Intimately connected as he had been with the pre- 
ceding policy of the country, well might his judg- 
ment be taken as oracular. Unfortunately, it was 
disregarded and set at naught. ; 

And what was the progress, what were the con- 
sequences, of these measures ; especially of the trans- 


fer of 


‘Lhese events, 


which have led 


- 
1 
‘ 


the public moneys to the new leacue or 
coalition of State institutions? A general move- 
ment was made to obtain a share in the division 
and distribution. The appeals which were made 
to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, to be made “ fiscal 
agents” of the Government, are many of them 
spread ont upon our legislative records ; and they 
evince, In too many instances, a cringing servility, 
at war with all just ideas of republican dignity and 
independence. The removal was effected under 
the dictation of that extraordinary man who has 
but recently descended from the Presidency. The 
public moneys were distributed throughout the 
country ; and, under the repeated injunctions of the 
Treasury Department, founded upon the instrue- 
lions ef the President, which I shall not stop to 


collate er refer to more particularly, the chosen 

banks wet rected to use those 1 i€ys for the 
hi; : . . 

PLU minodauon, in every variety of way. 


And so were they 


used; they were carried into 
every branch of business, regular and speculative. 
They we hed in t! neculations in the pnb- 
Nie lands formed the nue erection 
if new ba vy were sought afier with avidity 
by partisan they found their wav whereve! money 
can zo. and for al! purposes to which money can 
be applied. In the general scramb!e for the means 


of speculaton, bank rose into existence upon bank, 
and incredible was the rapidity with which these 
moneys performed their cirenit through the routine 
of bants, lend offices, and the counters of the re- 
relvers 

And what is the exhibit which sober and undis- 
puted tacts present to us, of the state of our finan- 
cial affairs within seven years from the close of the 
period of which an account 
‘The report of the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been placed before us, furnishing an ample view 
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of the ng institutions of the country up to 
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December, 1836. From that report we learn that 
at the latest period to which the report is brought 
down, there were 823 banks in the country, includ- 
ing 146 branches; and that the capital amounted 
to more than three hundred and seventy-eight millions, 
and the circulation to more than one hundred and 
eighty-five millions. Here is an increase, ina little 
less than seven years, of nearly five hundred banks, 
ot more than two hundred and thirty-three millions 
of capital, and of more than one hurtdred and twen- 
ty-four willions of circulation. There are now con- 
siderably more than twice as many banks as there 
were in 1830, nearly three times as much capital, 
and more than three times as much circulation. 

This increase of banking facilities, for which it 
would be difficult if not impossible to finda parallel, 
commenced immediately after the first attack upon 
the old and long-accredited financial system of the 
country. Butthe larger growth of this rank crop 
of banks was subsequent to that revolutionary 
measure, the removal of the deposites. The bank- 
ing capital created within the last seven years is 
yreater than all the banking capital created during 
the whole anterior period of our history. How 
could such a state of inflation and excess long exist, 
without being felt through every part and parcel of 
the business of the country? Shall we be amused 
with speculative notions about overtrading, when 
an exhibit like this is staring us in the face? If the 
President wishes for an example of the over-action 
of which he speaks in his message, here it is—the 
concomitant and consequence of that fatal measure, 
the transfer of the public funds, to which he gave 
his strenuous counsels and advice. If over-action, 
over-trading, over-speculation ever existed, they are 
be found in this inflated, over-charged, and now 
exploded system of banking, which the counsels 
and instructions of the last and present Administra- 
tion of the General Government substituied for the 
system which preceded it. I co not intend to say, 
or wish to be understood as implying, that this ex- 
traordinary course of measures was entered upon 
with a view to the result now manifested. It is 
unnecessary to take this ground, could it be main- 
tained. | impeach not motives. I inquire for 
facts. With these facts, well authenticated, I go 
wherever truth will lead me. No one, it seems to 
me, can shut his eyes upon the fact, the pre-eminent 
fact, that here, in this inordinate stimulus to bank- 
ing—this furnishing of means without stint, limita- 
tion, or caution—ts to be found the cause of the ex- 
cesses which have been indulged in; of the over- 
action which has gorged every channel of business ; 
and of the disasters which have bowed down the 
country under a yoke too heavy to be borne. 

A member from Ohio (Mr. Hamer) has said that 


the foreign debt, which he estimates at thirty mil- | 


lions, together with the distribution of the surplus 
revenue, are, in his view, the true causes of the 
troubles which have afflicted the country. And he 
asks, with an air of triumph, did Genera! Jackson, 
did Mr. Van Buren, did the friends of ihe past or 
present Administration, either or ali of them, in- 
duce that debt to be incurred? I answer, unhesi- 
tatingly, because I answer upon the solid founda- 
tion of facts, they did, each and ail of them. Has 
that gentleman examined the course, the progress, of 
that debt? I apprehend, if he had done so, he 
wonld have discovered some facts sufficient to lead 
him to doubt the policy of some measures of the 
last few years, to which he has given, if I mistake 
not, his vigorous aid. During the year in which 
the celebrated tariff compromise bill was adopted, 
the imports of free goods inte the United States 
amounted to about sixteen millions of dollars. Ac- 
cording to the Jast annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, giving statements of the commerce 
and navigation of the country for the last year, the 
amount of free goods imported had risen in their 
estimated value to more than ninety-two millions of 
dollars. During the same year, the whole imports, 
of every®description, ameunted to nearly one hun- 
dred and ninety millions of dollars. 
goods “free of duty,” therefore, was equal, very 
nearly, to one-half of the whole importation of the 
year: and the difference between the imports and 
exports was over sixty-one millions—the balance 
of tthe former over the latter. 

Now, how will the gentleman from Ohio account 


The import of | 
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‘ fiee of duty,” within the short period cf abog, 
three years, upon any other ground than that of th. 
incessant attaeks which have been annually mags 
upon the compromise bill? It has been the Policy 
of the Administration to take off the duties fro 
all goods, the importation of which, it was sy 

ed, would not directly interfere with the products of 
American industry. But the indirect interfe 
does not seem to have been cared for. This has 
induced the importer to glut thé Ameriean market 
with cheap foreign fabrics and products: and ths 
direct attacks which have been made upon thé sys 
tem, from year to year, have had a tendency, at the 
same time, io paralyze our own manufactuters. 
And then, striking in unfortunately with this policy, 
there has been the extraordinary facility fer obtath. 
ing means and eredit to carty on the foreign trade 
since the removal of the deposites: for since that 
event it is that the principal part of the enormong 
increase of free goods imported has taken place. | 
repeat, then, that the foreign debt has been incurred 
under the inducements held forth by this ineautious 
policy of the Administration. And thus it is that 
the overtrading of the merchants, about whieh a» 
much has been said, atid so vaguely said, t0o, lie 
at the door of the past and present Administrati 
and is traceable, with great directness, to the break. 
ing up of our old financial system. : 

I find myself fully sustained in the view which 
an adherence to facts compels me to take of the 
causes of the existing disasters, by a recurrence to 
a very absorbing and interesting topic—the sales 
of the public lands. For a considerable number of 
years anterior to the removal of the deposites, the 
income accruing from the sales of the national 
demain averaged, annually, not more than two 
millions of dollars. Immediately apon the great 
change effected by that extraordinary measure ef 
General Jackson, we find a rapid and startling in- 
crease in those sales ; so that in the three years fol- 
lowing that event, the increase from this source 
amounted, on an average, to fifteen millions a year. 
In the year 1836, the amount was considerably 
over twenty millions. The proceeds of the sales 
during the period which intervened between the 
removal of the deposites and another great event, 
the distribution of the surplus revenue among the 
States, were more than equivalent to the whole 
amount set apart for deposite under the provision 
of the distribution act. 

The committee will see, therefore, that but for 
the impulse which was given to the spirit of speeu- 
lation by the transfer of the public funds from their 
legal depository to those points from which money 
accommodations were advisedly urged upon the 
public, no surplus revenue would have accrued for 
distribution. But as soon as the publie funds were 
withdrawn from the influence of that financial sys- 
tem which, through all the reverses consequent 
upon orer-trading and over-speculating, had kept 
the machinery of business steady and well-ordered, 
are volution followed, which disjointed every thing, 
diverting business from its fixed orbit, and giving 
a wild and erratic play to that headlong mania for 
speculation, which absorbed all and controled all, 
until itself finally exploded. Nor is it to be cone 
cealed, nor can it be denied, because the records of 
this house bear the proof, that the politicians, the 
partisans, were most eager, most importunate in 
pursuit of those means of speculation. 

Nor can it be irrelevant here to remind some 
members of the committee, especially the gentleman 
(Mr. Pickens, of SC.) who opened ihe debate 
upon the bill immediately before us with so mueh 
earnestness and vehemence, that, from the state- 
ment I have now made, it follows, most conclu- 
sively, that the tariff system is not to be held ac- 
countable or chargeable as the cause of the extra- 
ordinary surplus so universally and so ey 
deplored. Such an opinion has been ad ’ 
over and over again, and is relied upon as furnish- 
ing a stable reason for frittering away, in detail, 
the good effects contemplated by the celebrated 
compromise. I have already commented apon the 
facts, which show indisputably the impolicy of the 
attempt to interfere with the just tion of that 
compromise. That impolicy is still more convin- 
cingly manifested by the facts, now presented to 
the committee, which point to the true origin of the 
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ted surplus revenue. The public aeetet mas been the degree, indeed, that, during the period to which 7 [{] bank system presented by a member from Virginia, 
oat creat field of speculation ; and the exces-ive bank- have referred, the amount of all kinds of transac- || (Mr. Garland.) The proposition for a national 
the ing, consequent upon the removal! of the Pets |} tlons has been estimated to transcend five hundred I baat is its Wa} niy through numerous 
ade and principally warmed into existence by that | millions of dollars. And when, at length, the ex- |} and respeetfal peunons. Tam uawilling to thrast 
icy , has poured forth the overshadowing || periment ran out, and the catastrophe came, the aside unceremoniousiy a proposition to which the 
on by which that speculation was conduc'ed. country was found, and still remains, with its com- people have inviled our atlention. Ll should be un- 
Os- {am still farther fortified in the position | have merce prostrated, industry at a stand, the banks of any scheme, even that of the 


of taken, and the opinions I enteridin concerning the unable to redeem their bills, and the Government sub-Treasury, in so summary a manner. I would 
hee eguses of the embarrassments of the country, by a || rich only in unavailable meaus. receive and entertain ail of them; I would reject 
has consideration of the effecis of the immease impor- | The Government and the people being thus alike nv one, until it was laid before us in proper form 
ket tations of specie, which have been the theme of so | embarrassed and paralyzed, it would seem to be and features, that we might examine it in us prac- 
the much self-glorification. It is unnecessary here to | the dictate of ordinary wisdom that they should tical details, and judge of it with precision. I 
ys uire into the necessity for an ample specie basis || make common cause, and breast themselves together know not that [ should vote for a bill to charter a 
the for the circulating medium of the country. Sucha | againstthe storm. Especially would it very natural- national bank. Ihave no consttational ditheul- 
rs; basis is indispensable, and never can, without ly be expected of the Government thatthey should not lies in regard to it; but 1 should seek to have ut 
cy; criminal neglect, be overlooked by any piudentand | abandon the people, and seek to find refuge an: | well urded an ured at poi especially, 
th- watchful admuilistration of the Government. But safety for themselves alone. Their measures hav- |} as far as possi against the machinations of par 
it the idea of forcing a circulation of specie in any | ing prostrated both in a common calamity, the | lizan politicians—the root, the truitful source, as 
la gne country, whilst the supply <«f the precious country had a right to look for peculiar favor in | I verily believe, of all u bles | ufilict the 
08 metals for all is extremely limited, cannot be sus- || any contemplated schemes of relief. The measures 
I tained for a moment upon any sound notions of | which have brought about this deplorable state o! | “Bi it, Mr. Chau ion : 
td public economy. A circumscribed medium ex- || things were never asked for by the people. They I] at rinsned to shi ir pohey, under the \ 
us dusively of specie may be imposed and carried out | never petitioned for a change in the financial sys- and extraordinary circumstances of the cofintry, 
lat perhaps, but it must be at the rish of sacrificing or ‘| tem of the country. They never even complaine d with svecial reference to themselves and to their 
#0 overturning the great business interests of the || of the operation of that system. As far as their own distinct interests, let us lock at the Measures 
ice country, and of throwing the limited business tha | the Opinions and wishes can be gathered from the |} suggested for our consideration. 
1% may remain into the hands of a monopolizing few. || representations of their agents upon this floor, in We have a bill to postpone the fourth instalment 
ke The excessive importations of specie by the last | this the house of the people, they were contented of the surplus revenue. I opposed that bill in the 
Administration, at a time when the | balance of trade || with things as they were. It is historically true, committee. I shall record my vote against it, in 
ch was largely against us, anda very large foreign | that all the remarkable and extraordinary meas ures whatever shape it may come up. In the present 
he debt was outstanding, militated most strikingly || on which | have commented, met, when proposed, condition of the country, the payment of that in- 
to against all the acknowledged laws of trade. And the signal rebuke of the representatives of the peo- stalment, amounting to nearly ten millions of dol- 
ce this, in connexion with the Treasury order, or specie || ple. ‘The two measures most decisive, effective, lars, would operate to that extent advantageously 
of circular, as it has usually been termed, hastened | and revolutionary in their character and tendency— '' to the people. I am unable to see the necessity 
Ne the approach of that financial crisis, which, without the removal of the deposites, and the Treasury Nf stponement. I ha einiiy examined 
al the powerful and electric aid of these causes, might || order, or specie circular—have never obtained any | the r port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
ro have been longer postponed, but, in all probability, | favor within these walls, They have been sustain- Ves finances; I have examined ail the subsidiary and 
at could not have been : voided. “he drain of specie 1] ed, and the latter is still sustained, against the will I erie statements that have been laid belore us 
of from the east deeply affecied all ihe operations of \| of the people. Emphatically is this trae, and not | tre frou: various quarters. If the deficiency supposed 
rf business which are there concentrated; and the || to be denied. I! by the Secretary were susceptible of clear proof, 
I. fountains of our whole system were thus broken || With what face, then, can the Government seek ihat proof ought to be on our tables. Ihave not seen 
ve up.’ Vast as have been the importations of specie | relief, to the exclusion of the great mass of the it. If it exist, itecan be shown by that which does 
r. from abroad, did that specie enter into the circula- | country? Why shall those who have devised, not lie; it is a matter of figures. I shall not follow 
ly tion of the country 2 Were the promises concern- counselled, advocated, and adopted the measures the steps of the gentlemen wha have addressed the 
= ingit atall fulfilled? Have not those promises | which have resulted in a depreciated currency, be || committee in this particular, by going into the de- 
re fong been the by-werd and jest of the scorner? || relieved from the inequalities of that currency ; tails upon this subject. The task is irksome. I 
t, ‘fd are not the precious metals banished from | whilst the people, who, to say the least, have been || agree fully with most who have preceded me, that 
6 among us, so far as the purposes of circulation are || passive in regard to those measures, are left alone a clear case has not been made out by the Secretary. 
le concerned ? || to reap and enjoy the harvest of their bitter fruits? || No one can doubt that the Treasury is in an em- 
a This was most certainly true long before the cri- | But it is said that two of the bills before us are |} barrassed condition; the mismanagement of the 
sis-arrived. Instead of enlarging the circulating specially intended for the relief of the country: the finances and the disruption of our whole system 
. medium of the country in any essential degree, the || one authorizing a farther postponement of payment iE nat sa not but throw our exchequer into utter con- 
» imported specie was employed mos t Extensivel: y in upon duty bords, and the other to adjust the vr That is the evil und th we are ja- 
. was the basis of new and increased banking || maining ciaims upon the late deposite banks. Ii a Confusion reigns gh every depart- 
y operations. And thus, what was probably well in- | there be relief in these bills, it is obvious to remark || meat of Snance aud bt : lence arises the 
. tended, theoretically, by the Government, operated || that it is extrcmely limited in its scope. But whose | unintelligible exhibit whic! een made by the 
. to defeat the very ebject which the Government || 1s the sole interest to be secured, if it can be secured, I! Secretary. In the depos S$ th 3A 
e fessed to have in view. We are not to forget, by these bills? Is it not the Government’s! By | balance greater than the amount of the fourta in- 
- wever, that this very rage for banking, which ia pressing its debtors, the merchants and the south- || stalmeat. Very many of the States could and 
. this manner so sadly crossed the path of the Jate || western banks, the Government may lose all; by |} would make an arrangement with those banks for 
; Administration, grew up under the fostering and || granting an extension of time, all may be saved. — 1! their proportion of that instalment, which would 
’ nurturing of its own measures. In this fact, we | The Committee of Ways and Means have re- be beneficial to the banks, satisfactory to the States, 
J have an illustration, that ought not to be lost upon |} ported three bills, in conformity with the recommen- and tend to the relief of the Government. To 
us, of the extreme hazard which is always incurred | dations of the Executive, and growing out of the those States, which, from their relative position, 
. ‘by a violent and uncalled for interference with a relations of the Government io the disasters which could not enter into such arrangements, drafts, in 
, subject so sensitive and dei ‘cate as the currency of || have befallen the country. The first proposes to || the language of the Secretary, ‘‘ drawn, but not yet 
: a country. postpone the fourth instalment of deposite with the paid, though payable,” and therefore, in the view 
Ihave now gone through, succinctly, the con- States; the second authorizes the issuing. of ten of the Government, equivalent to specie, would 
P sideration I intended of the causes which have con- | millions of Treasury notes ; the third is a bill to fully answer the purpose. In whatever light I re- 
, spired to bring the country to its present disastrous |} impose additional duties as depositaries on public || gard lus subject, it seems to me te be demanded, 
‘condition. I am unable to avoid the conclusion— || officers. The operation of all these bills has dis- || by every consideration that can enter mio a sonnd 
, to my mind it is as ready as it is irresistible—that || tiact reference to the Governmen!. Thesame com- |, an? jus’ policy, to pay over the fourth instalment 
, these causes have led directly to that over-action, mittee also reported a resolution, declaring it “ in- to the States, even at the hazard of some incon- 
: which is the genuine manifestation er development | expedient to charter a national bank.” Iwas de- [| venience and even sacrifice. 
, of the disease with which the country is afflicted. || barred from the expression of my Opinions upon The bill to authorize the issue of Treasury notes 
F And what has been the result? What has been || this proposition, after having risen to address the | to the amount of ten millions I oppose; because I 
; the winding up of that long train of measures, | house, by the operation of the previcus question— {| deem the proposition, if not unconstitational aecor- 
F violently entered upon and energetically pursued, || that convenient piece of machinery to check debate, || ding to the recently-avowed cpinion of General 
; which must, in all time to come, hold up Andrew || but applied so only in this the freest Government || Jackson, certainly traught with the greatest hazard, 
Jackson to the country as no ordinary man? The || inthe world. That propositien is one of the three 1 and of dangerous tendency as 4 Money measure or 
, result is stamped upon the country in deep and || connected with the great question of the currency, || experiment of the Government. li is a bad prece- 
broad traces. The winding up of this experiment || to which: our attention bas been directed. I voted | dent (0 estalish: it has once enly been resorted to 
of a new and better currency has ingulfed Govern- || against it distinctly upon the ground of its being || in the history of the past, and then in the extraordi- 
ment and people in one common bankraptcy. The || bald and abstract in its terms. I voted against it || nary emergency of war. It is a scheme which fur- 
causes, of which I have spoken, opened throughont upon another ground—becanse it negatived the H nishes too great facility for money-making to any 
' the land a boundless field of credit, accessible || only wishes or opinions which have come before | Administration. It is a power too easy to be per- 
through myriads of avenues to the ‘lowest and || us by petition from the people. We have the sub- || verte); and the exercise of it is inconsistent with 
' obscurest spots. Every description of business felt || Treasury schemes suggested to us by the Presi- || ‘he simplicity of republican institations, Surrender 
; the effects of this overshadowing credit—to such a |} dent; we havea new modelling of the deposite |} this power as a matter of ordinary legislation; con 
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nect with it the proposed system of sub-Treasuries, 
designating the kind of currency which the Govern- 
ment is to demand, and you fix upon the country 
at once a Treasury bank in its worst form. 1 can- 
not shut my eyes upon the suggestion which has 
been made in another branch by a distinguished 
and nqw willing advocate of all these measure~, that 
the Government ought to provide for an emission 
of paper money, declaring his opinion, at the same 
time, that convertible paper does not constitute a suit- 
able currency. 1 believe the same opinion has been 
avowed during the debate in this house. Sucha 
proposition would carry us back at once to the old 
continental money: so monstrous a proposition 
shows most convincingly the dangerous career we 
have before us, in consequence of departing from 
a financial system that had been reared upon the 
foundation of a long and successful experience. 

IT have voted, sir, in favor of an amendment of 
the Treasury note bill, to authorize the Government 
to raise, by loan, such sum of money az the actual 
wants of the Treasury demanded. ‘Thatis the mole 
of raising money which the constitution has desig- 
nated. ‘ Congress shall have power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States.” I see 
no reason for departing from this plain requisition 
of the constitution, [ see every reason, in the 
avowed and obvious disposition of the Government 
to resort to experiments, why we should adhere strict- 
ly and enardedly to such a requisition. I repeat, 
sir, that I am willing to vote for any sum of money 
that snall be needed to relieve the Government 
from its embarrassments ; but Lam not willing to 
do so in any way but that which shall be clear, safe, 
and in accordance with the letter and spirit of the 
constitution. 

The sub-Treasury scheme, or bill imposing addi- 
tional duties as depositaries on public officers, is 
confessedly the leading and distinguishing measure 
of the session. Jt has been characterized, and, I 
think, justly, as a proposition to detach the interests 
of the Government froin those of the people; to give 
to the Government a “ better currency.” and to the 
people such a one as they shall feel willing, or be 
compelled, to content themselves with. This rep- 
resentation, | know, has been denounced, as if it 
were intentionally used as the watchword of party. 
Were it really such, I would freely join in the de- 
nunciation. But look upon it as accurately de- 
scriptive of the bill. Such are the whole tenor and 
scope of it; and the only way in which, under the 
operation of this measure, there can b> a commu- 
nity of interest and of feeling between Government 
and people, will be by the nniversa! adoption of the 
same scheme. When that event occurs, we shall 
have arrived at the much-talked-of age of an exclu- 
sive metallic currency. If this measure shall re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress, and pass into the 
solemn form of a law, the conflict will be but com- 
menced between the system to which the couniry 
has been accustomed from the earliest days of the 
republic, and that system which bears upon its front 
the baptismal name of “untried expedient.” [tis 
plain to snppose that this whole people will quietly 
and unrepining'y witness the exhidition of their own 
Servants in the indisputed enjoyments of a high 
privilege, and themselves excluded from all partici- 
pation in it. A stormy and wrathfui contest will 
arise, upon which, even as a fancy sketch, no pat- 
riot can look with composure. Sir, | cannot join 
in the crusade, which the adoption of this measure, 
as the settled policy of the Government, cannot but 
beat up against the jong standing order of thines. I 
will not consent ruthlessly to pu!l down an ancient 
Institution, until Lean be convineed that the sub- 
stitute for it sha!l betier answer the purpose. Tam 
comented, nay, anxious /o reform, where reform is 
necessary; but I cannot vield to what I feel confi- 
dent must be the effect of this bill, if carried through 
to its outside purposes. TI cannot agree to destroy. 

This, then, is the stable and firm ground upon 
which [ plant myse!f in opposition to this sub-Trea- 
sury scheme. Carried out into all its consequences, 
the effect of it must b-, to change the framework of 
society ; to revolutionize property and business ; to 
reduce the former indefinitely, and most essential- 
ly, and to withdraw the latter into the hands of the 
few ; to circumscribe, and almost to obliterate the 
field for enterprise ; to paralyze credit; to deaden 


the vigorous arm of industry ; and finally, and in 
one word, to give to wealth that ascendency which 
nothing but free competition can break down, and 
to make poverty hug its chains more closely. Whilst 
the tendency of this scheme must be to give superior 
and unjustifiable privileges to wealth in large ac- 
cumulations, aod necessarily to make the poor 
poorer, the blight and mildew of it mast fall ina 
special manner upon that immense mass of our 
community, which, I would to God, were the one 
and only mass—the men cf moderate property, and 
of enterprise chastened and well regulated. 

Mr. Chairman, I will mot dwell upon the numer- 
ous objections which are urged against this bill, with 
great force, as a matter of business. Its insecurity 
forms of itself an abundant reason why it should be 
distrusted and repudiated. The placing of public 
funds in the hands of individuals for safe-keeping 
or disbursement, leads the depositary into that temp- 
tation from which every pradent man should pray 
to be delivered. The importunities of friendship 
alone have, through this means, dragged down many 
an honest name tothe dust. The field of such temp- 
tation should be hedged in as much as possible, not 
enlarged. Gentlemen have referred already to sad 
cases of defaleation from this source in several of 
the States. The Commonwealth from which I come 
is not without this stain upon its history. And what 
is the experience which the records of one depart- 
ment of this Government have recently furnished ? 
Withie the last eight or ten years, over eighteen 
hundred instances of defalcation are officially re- 
ported to have occurred in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Who does not know that most or all of the 
motives in the way of temptation either do not 
operate at all, or to a very limited extent, in regard 
to funds entrusted to corporations? Sir, these are 
considerations which ought to address themselves 
with great seriousness to wise and discreet statemen. 

The necessary increase of Executive patronage 
is also a solid objection to this bill. Such patron- 
age, operating upon the individual, is always dan- 
gerous. The state of public sentiment in this coun- 
try points with singular significancy to the sober 
truth, that such patronage “has increased, is in- 
creasing. and ought to be diminished.” 

Mr. Chairman, I pass to the leading objection to 
this bill, which Tam compelled to dispose of briefly, 
in consequence of our being very nearly at the last 
stage of the deliberations of the session. This bill 
denies in the face of the,country the obligation on 
the part of the Governmentto furnish a sound sys- 
tem of currency and of domestic exchanges. The 
doctrines of the message upon this port are entire- 
ly new. But they are new, only because the Gov- 
ernment, or rather the Administration, instead of 
wise'y retracing their steps, are determined to go on 
with their experiments; and surely it cannot be 
strange that these experiments should interfere with 
the provisions of the constitation as well as with 
the prosperity of the people. The Administration 
having resolved by this measure to detach their in- 
terests from thnse of the people, it necessarily follows 
that the interests of the people are not to be cared 
for or provided for. The constitution has declared 
that Congress shali have power to regulate commerce 
between the States. Congress has always hereto- 
fore made such provisions, or attempted it, by estab- 
lishing what has been deemed a sound currency, 
and with it, and dependent upon it, a healthful sys- 
tem of domestic exchanges. The opinions of all 
our statesmen, of all parties, from the foundation of 
the Government down to the present dynasty, have 
coincided upon this subject. And yet, we are now 
told that the Government might as well be called 
upon to convey the merchandise of its citizens from 
one point to another, as to regulate their internal 
commerce. Such are the absurdities to which we 
are reduced by a spirit of theorizing and a fondness 
for experiments. In support of these novel and 
unheard of notions, the example of the States of 
Enrope is referred to; and their usages are mar- 
shalled before us against an express provision of our 
constitution, and the unbroken practice of the Gov- 
ernment and country. Sir, who and what are we, 
that we are thus called upon to abandon all our ex- 
perience, every lesson of our history, and to lay our- 
selves down at the feet of the monopolists and auto- 
cfats of Europe? We differ from the whole of 


SSS 
them, individually and collectively ; and I desire to. 
thank God that we doso. Westand upon the solid 
platform of free institutions ; we live only inthe free 
hope that is given to labor, and industry, and com. 
petition. We are a confederacy of sovereign ang 
independent States—many in number—and differ. 
ing in our local institutions, arrangements, and Usa. 
ges. And are we to be referred to the single and 
consolidated arm of power in the States of Euro 
for business cxample and currency precedents? }; 
is this peculiarity in our political fabric which leq 
the statesmen of the revolution to make the Provi- 
sion in the constitution to which I have adverted. 
it is the same peculiarity, distinguishing us from aij 
other States, which has led all our statesmen until 
now to conform to the wise forethought of those 
sages and patriots. ! 

Sir, I will not trouble you by recurring to the 
opinions of the older statesmen. I will only refresh 
your recollection by adverting to some of more re. 
cent date—to opinions that have been uttered within 
the last four years. What does Mr. Taney say jn 
one of his reports concerning the State or deposite 
banks? This is his language: “ They are provid. 
ing a general currency at least as sound as that of the 
United States Bank, and will afford facilities to 
commerce and in the business of domestic exchange, 
quite equal to any which thecommunity heretofure 
enjoyed.” Again, he uses strong language—tan- 
guage tree from all doubt—when he declares of the 
same banks that ‘“‘they are competent to perform 
all the services which the Government ought to re- 
quire, and to afford all the facilities to the internal 
commerce and exchanges of the country, which have 
been claimed from the Bank of the United States.” 

I offer but one opinion more—that of the late 
President Jackson in that celebrated paper which 
was “‘read to the cabinet.” Who will doubt the 
meanisg of this passage—‘ It should also be en- 
joined upon any banks which may be employed, 
that it will be expected of them to facilitate domestic 
exchanges for the benefit of mnternal commerce ?” 

These are excellent opinions; but they were 
most unfortunately applied, as our sad experience’ 
every day is showing us. They indicate the fitm 
convictions of those who uttered them ; and they 
correspond with all the opinions of past time upon 
the subject until now. Sir, the business of this 
great country cannot be carried on—it is monstrous 
to suppose it can be—withont a sound general cur- 
rency and a well-regalated system of domestic ex- 
changes. These are indispensable. They are 
equally necessary to the man of large business and 
to the man oflimited operations. Remittances are 
made by every class and almost by every individu 
al im the community. How can they be made 
without a general and universally accredited cur- 
rency? Idec!are to you, then, my unshaken con- 
viction that the people will not countenance the 
system you propose in this bill. They will net 
consent to be cat off from these indispensable re- 
quisites of good business and healthful presperity. 
They will not sufler their best interests to be sacri- 
ficed in order to gratify your unmanly attaehment 
to impracticable experiments. ‘They will demand 
of you, they are already demanding of you, that 
you retrace your steps. i. 

Mr. Chairman, before concluding, I feel bound 
to notice some remarks which fell from the mem- 
ber from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens, ) who opened 
this debate. That gentleman thought proper to 
make an attack upon northern labor; and, by way 
of retaliation upon ** Northern Abolitionism,” pro- 
claims his intention to “ retort the preaching of in- 
surrection ; and the text which he takes is “the 
universal emancipation of northern labor from 
northern frautl and duplicity.” He represents the 
banks and corporations of the north as engaged in 
‘“‘enslaving and subjecting the laboring class.” And 
he, a slaveholder, proposes to erect the standard of 
insurrection, and to draw thereto the laborers of 
the north. 

Does that gentleman understand what is mean 
by the labor of the north? Does he deem it an in- 
strument which he can wield to carry out his put- 
poses of sedition and insurrection? Let me tell 
the gentleman that the laboring classes of the 
north comprise the whole population of the north, 
The great rule of existence there is labor, and only 
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.por, 1 would like very well to see that gentleman 
jyancing upon the ncrth with his insnrrectionary 
jentions. It would gratify me much to sce him 
the head of his new-raised cehorts, with his ban- 
ps floating upon the breeze, and, under the inspir- 
jon of martial music, marching forward “ to 
geach the universal emancipation of northern la- 
jor from northern fraud and duplicity!” The 
older of slaves at the South, preaching insurrec- 
jon to the honest, intelligent, and independent la- 
jrers Of the north! It would be an exhibition 
yorthy to attract more than the gaze of curiosity. 

Sir, the gentleman misunderstands the character 
ofour institutions, the character of our people, the 
qaracter of our labor. If he will come to the 
porth, I will gladly introduce him to our farmers 
in their fields, to our mechanics at their benches, 
our manufacturers at their looms. He will find 
them a body of men able and ready to explain to 
him what is meant by northern labor, and what is 
ie character of northern institutions. He will 
fnd them full of general intelligence, possessed of 
aperfect knowledge of their own rights, and pre- 
pared to maintain them. Let me tell the gentle- 
man be will not find them very patient listeners to 
his “ preaching of insurrection.” He will not find 
tem flocking to the standard of a slaveholder, as 
be proclaims to them the way to ‘ universal eman- 
pation from northern fraud and duplicity.” 

Sir, the gentleman misunderstands the nature of 
our banking institutions and other corporations, as 
much as he does the character of our labor. They 
are not engaged “in enslaving and subjecting the 
laboring class.” ‘They are themselves the labor- 
ing class. ‘The men of business of the north, the 
men Who manage anda control all these institutions, 
ae the great middle class of society—the men who, 
ty their own industry and intellect, have made 
themselves what they are. The banking institu- 
ions are owned not by the great capitalists, but by 
the active, thriving, and energetic men of business. 
The proprietorship of these institutions is, for the 
most part in the hands of the men of moderate pro- 
verty, of females, of orphans, of charitable societies. 
Ido not stand here as the apologist or the advocate 
ofbanks. Much, very much, they may have done 
wrong. ‘They are in the hands of the people at all 
mes, for regulation and reform. Sir, I will not 
detain the committee, but I cannot avoid asking 
permission to read a passage from a letter of a dis- 
inguished personage upon this subject, which ex- 
presses, better than I can do it, what I deem to be 
the truth upon this subject. The letter was ad- 
diesed to the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, of the Congress before the last. 

“If there were no State banks, the profitable 
business#"of banking and exchange would be 
monopolized by the great capitalists. Operations 
of this sort require capital and credit to large ex- 
lent; and a private individual in moderate circum- 
stances would be unable to conduct them with any 
paper It is proper that the business of bank- 
ig and exchange should be open, as far as_prac- 
teable, to the most free competition, and its ad- 
vantages shared by all classes of society. Individu- 
als of moderate means cannot participate in them, 
unless they combine together, and, by the union of 
many small sums, create a large capital, and estab- 
lish an extensive credit. It is impossible to accom- 
plish this object without the aid of acts of incorpo- 
ration. ‘The incorporated banks, moreover, under 
proper management, will offer a safe and con- 
venient investment of small sums, to persons whose 
situations and pursuits disable them from employ- 
ing their money profitably-in any other mode. 

“No commercial or manufacturing community 
could conduct its business to any advantage, with- 
out a liberal system of credit, and a facility of ob- 
taining money om loan, when the exigencies of 
business may require it. This cannot be obtained 
without the aid of a paper circulation, founded on 
credit.”? 

This is the language of the present Chief Justice 
of the United States, when Secretary of the Trea- 
sury ; and here I Jeave the banks. 

_ Let the gentleman from Sonth Carolina proceed 
in his insurrectionary project against the labor and 
the institutions of the north. He looks for aid 
from the operation of this sub-Treasury scheme. 
































It might aid him, it is true; but with whom, that 
is sound hearted, wi'l that consideration recommend 
the scheme? J.urt the gentleman proceed. He 
will return from the campaign mortified as well as 
instructed. His purpose is vain; his threats are 
impotent. As well might he attempt a crusade 
against the grave-yards of the north, and seek to 
spread ruin and destruction over the memorials of 
our dead, as expect to carry on a warfare, with 
any hope of success, against the indnstry, the en- 
terprise, the sagacity, the honor of New England 
and the north. 





SPEECH OF MR. DAWSON, 


Or GeorGIa. 
[As r@ported in the National Intelligencer ] 


In the TTouse of Representatives, Wednesday, September 
27, 1837—On the bill to postpone the payment to the States of 
the fourth instalment of the surplus revenue. 


Mr. DAWSON said he would apologize to the House for 
participating in this discussion at this time. He would not have 
attempted it, but fromthe peculiar position in which he was 
placed in relation to the question under consideration. T pur 
pose (said Mr. D.) making my observations brief. Ido not in- 
tend, sir, in the investigation of this subject, to follow after the 
arguments of many honorable gentlemen who have discussed 
it. LTunderstandthe only question now presented to the con- 
sileration of this bedy is, whether we shall postpone the depo- 
site of the fourth instalment of the surplus with the States. 
To that question, then, and to that question alone, sir, will I 
confine my observations, and endeavor not to go beyond the 
limits that should be prescribed to that subject. And, sir, in 
order to ascertain some important and leading facts in relation 
to it, it will be incumbent upon me, asa preliminary step, to 
propound some questions to honorable gentlemen, and more 
especially to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means; for, if I know myse!f, Lcan confidently aver that my 
vote will be the result of an honest conviction upon my mind, 
anda deep sense of the duty Lowe my constituents an the 
country. Sir, if T could, on a question like this, be influenced 
by any party feeling whatever, I should hold myself utterly 
unworthy to represent those who sent me here. 

For the purpose, then, Mr. Speaker, of discussing this sub- 
ject mosi understandingly, and of presenting the facts as they 
exist, I will ask the honorable chairman of the Committee of 
Wavs and Means this question: If this bill should pass, do you 
then propose to pass the bill on the Clerk’s table, granting in 
dulgence to those banks known as the deposite banks? 

Mr. CamBRELENG. I will answer the gentleman's question 
as wellasIcan. I can only answer for my own vore; but, in 
reference to that bill which proposes principally to grant in- 
dulgence to the banks in the southwestern country, I will give 
itas my opinion, that T have no doubt it will pass this House 
by a large majori y. I shall certainly give it my zealous sup- 
port. 

Mr. Dawson. Very well; I havea responseto that. Talso, 
Mr. Speaker. before I go into the argument, wish to ask gen- 
tlemen from the State of New York, and the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means especially, whether the banks 
in the State of New York are considered as solvent or insol- 

vent? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. The gentleman puts a more difficult 
question to answer, Mr. Speaker. Som of them are solvent, 
and some of them are possibly insolvent ; there is one broken 
hank among them. ; 

Mr. Dawson. I mean the deposite banks? 

Mr. CampreLenc. There is one of them broken. 

Mr Dawson. I now, sir. put the same question to gentle- 
men from Ohio, to know whether the hanks of that State are 
solvent or insolvent?) The deposite banks, I mean 

Mr. Duncan siid he wauld answer the gentleman as far as 
he knew, (although he kn-w nothing practically ab ut it, but 
from report:) but he believed the banks of his Sate were 
generally solvent, and the public had confidence in them 
Their paper, however, was from ten to fourieen per cent. be- 
low par. 

Mr. Dawson. 
of the public money is on deposite in the banks of Louisiana, 
and I beg leave to propound the same interrogatery to my ho- 
norable friend from Louisiana before me, in relation to the de- 
posite hanks of that State. 

Mr. Jounson replied, that they were as safe and ss solvent as 
any in the Union. 

Mr. Dawson. Iwill propotnd the same question to my friend 
from Alabama, who si‘snear me. However, sir. L will not re- 
iterate the question; but ifany of the deposite hanks, in any of 
the States, sre insolvent or unsound, | should he glad to hear. 1 
pruse for a rep'y. 

Mr. J. C. Crank, of New Vork, referring to the reply of Mr. 
Cambreleng, said that that gentleman might just as well have 
said that all the denosite banks of New York were broken as 
that one was, Astothe Dry Dock Bank (to which he supposed 
the gentleman r ferred) he was informed the bills of that bank 
were at fire per cent. discount. He did not believe the Govern- 
ment would! loseaollar by that bank. The banks of New 
York would compare with those of anv partofthe Union. The 
people were in’ebied to them more, by thirty millions, than the 
whole sum they owed. 

Mr. Wuitteizsey of Ohio said. that as he supposed these 
queries were put with a view to sustaip an argument. it might 
be important that the gentleman from Georgia should receive 
correct information in reply. Mr. W's co'league had stated that 
the paper of the deposite banks of Ohio was at ten to fourteen 
per cent. discount. 

Mr. Dencan explained that he had spoken of the banks of 
Ohio generally. 

The inaviry, Mr. Wrirtiesey id, had referred especially 
to the dep site hanks. Now, csaid Mr. W.) Laver that ‘he pa- 
per of the banks in Ohio is not denreciated, unless it may he 
that of one solitary bank in the district where my colleague (Mr 
Hamer) resides. There are not moresolvent banks in any part 
of the United States, They are assound at this moment as they 


Mr. Speaker, I discover thata large amount, 
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ever were. Let the New York banks resume specie paymen‘s 
when they will, the banks of Ohic will follow suit. Oxve of th® 
largest banks in the State is now paying specie, The bank at 
Dayton has never, in fact, ceased todo so more than a few 
days. Ohio is willing to take her share of the deposites in billa 
of her own banks; and if she shallreceive more, she will give 
ample security that the depoaies in her banks will be, at all 
times, forthcoming in no'es as good as silver 

Mr. Duncan sfil! insisied that it was a fact, ifan individual 
wanied toconvert Ohio bank paper inte specie he must pay tea 
per cent. discount upon it 

Mr. Hamer remarked thatthe notes of the little bank referred 
to as being in hisdisirict were as good as any vther, as lar as 
they circulated. . 

Mr. Warrt.esey explained’ that he himself knew nothing 
about chat bank, further than that, by the advertisement of the 
State Treasurer, he saw its notes were not receivable in pay- 
ment of taxes. In relation to all the other banks of the State, 
their paper was mr ceived at par 

Mr. Bonn confirmed this statement 

Mr. Dawson. [have no doubt of the accuracy of the state- 
mentat all, tor L have the authority of the Secretary of the Trea 
sury that al! che bills of those banks would be available at rome 
period. The only doubt upon my mind was, whether these 
banks were solve;t at this time; for upon that point the vote 1 
shall give will be chiefly governed 

These ‘acts now being ascertained, | propose, Mr. Speaker, to 
give the reasons that will induce me to vote against this bil! 
Sir, Lam influenced by the id a of a contract between the Gene- 
ral Government and the Siates. Tconsider the law of June, 
1836, directing the deposites to be made with the States, in the 
nacure ofa Meda on the faith of the Government; and I hold the 
Genera! Government bound te fulfil that pledge to the States, 
unless consequences injurious to the interest and prosperity of 
the Union demand the postponement or repeal, or unless there 
exists an inability onthe partof the Government to execute the 
law. With that view let the question be examined. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to this Con- 
gress, Whilst speaking of the temporary embarrassments which 
the recent convulsions in commerce and banking may have 
created, says “there 1s no just cause for despoudency.’’ The 
country “is neither overwhelmed with a national debt, nor 
destitute of large pecuniary resources on hand; but, entirely 
free from the former, it is so amply supplied with the latter, 
as to have in the Treasury over forty millions of dollars, and 
eight or ten millions more in bonds, which will soon become 
payable But a large portion beme in deporite with the 
States, and the residue cltiefly in banks, and in the hands of 
merchants, under the difficulties befure named, in procuring 
promptly, and in a legal currency, the amounts of money 
which are needed, some collateral aid fora short period, alla 
sufficiency can be collected, appears to be judicious, if not 
indispensable.” The amount, then, in the Treasury, and due 
it, is over fifty millions of dollars; ef this sum, there is yet in 
the deposite banks over thirteen millons; in the hands of mer- 
chants, over ten millions of dollars. Butthe Secretary of the 
Tressury says these funds are unavailable. What does he 
mean by the word unavailable? Nothing more than that the 
notes due by the banks, and the bonds of the merchants, cannot 
be converted, at this instant, into specie. Hence the call of 
this extra session of Congress, and the difficulties and confusion 
in the operations of the General Government and among the 
people. In this condition of affairs, Congress is in session; 
and ovr agent of finance recommends forbearance, indulgence, 
and kind treatment to the deposite banks, which owe the 
Government upwards of thirteen millionsof dollars. Yes, sir, 
the recommendation of the Secretary is, that an arrangement 
be made with the, banks, and the money be permitted to remain 
where it now is: and the same course be pursued towards the 
honds given by the merchants for the public dues. He then 
says, “hence it seems expedient” that “some temporary re- 
source should be preaviced until erouvh of the fourth instal- 
cin the Treasury, can be rendered available 
| the public envagements.”’ “Tt rs not,’ says 
| he, “te be a loan, or an increase of taxes of any kind; as the 
General Governr ent. in respect to its finances, is far from 
having any just cause for despondency.”” Vet he asks Con- 
grees to supply him with ten millions of Treasury notes. And 
for what purpose? ‘To supply the profligate and extravag: nt 

appropriations mace by Congress for clearing out creeks, 
building useless fortifications, ete. and exploring ex; editions in 
search of unknown regions of the world. Will this bea 
| benefit “r immediate advantage to the great body of the peo- 
| 


ment, orother men 


to discharge all 


ple? Neysir: no @r. Tt is for the purpose of relieving this 
Government, and for that purpose alone. Tt is a mere arrange- 
ment to keep in motion the wheels of this central power. And 
ihis is one of the modes of relief which the gentleman from 
Ohio, who has jue! taken his seat. (Mr. Hamer) insists is to 
relieve the people! Sir, ith comes a farce! it is a mockery! 
when it is designated a bill forthe relief of the people. 

Mr. Speaker. what nex! do we hear? The chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, this chancellor of the exche- 
quer, calling npon the Government, or rather upon the Con- 
gress of the United States—for what? He is. tohe eure, some: 
what more modest than the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
acke ne for $9 100,000—for the retief of this suffering aol iears 
wheline | community? For what then? Why. it is in accer- 
dance with the views of the Secretary of the Treasury, and tu 
ard force to his requisitien And he, too, speaks of this bill as 
one, in all its tendencies, calculated to relieve the people, and 
improve the commercial operations of the country 

The gent'eman from Ohio urge: the paseage of the bill post- 
poning the fourth instalment, and warns the members of this 
House not to vote against this propesition. and reads us a lec- 
ture of what our eonstituents will do if we oppose it. Sir, 1do 
not consider the gentleman from Ohioa prophet, nor the son of 
a prophet, and consequently feel no apprehensions or uneaei- 
ness from his predictions; and shall await, with perfect con- 
fidence, the judgment of an enlightened and just constituency to 
confirm my views, and to sustain my course, on this question. 

[At this stage, at the earnest solicitation of many members, 
Mr. 1. g2ve way to Mr. CrarG, on whose motion the Hovse 
adjourned. 

On the next day. on proceeding to the orders, the subject 
was arain resumed: and, at the request of that gentleman, Mr. 
D. vie'ded the floorto Mr Camarevenc, whe made the follow- 
ing explanation in reference to one of Mr. D's interrogatories : 

“Mr. Camvpretens said, with the permiesion of the gentie- 
man from Georgia, he would explain more fully his answer to 
one of that gent'eman’s questions last evening, coneerning the 
condition of the bankg in the State of New York. He a not 
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mean to be understood that any of them, strictly speaking, were 


insolvent, or that they could not ultimately pay all their debts. 
He had referred to the Dry Dock Bank, which was placed by 
the Chancellor in the hands of receivers, and to the heavy 
lower suweained by many of the banks in the late revulsion 
By reference to the Treasury report, it would be seen 
of the city baoks alone had twelve hundred thousand 
euspemled debi; yet even that 


that one 
le jars oO; 
bank would aa fr 





years 
restore iia capital to its origina! amount by its collect) is and 
profits. He had merely incended to express the opinion that 
the actual capiials of many of the banks hal been dininished 
during the revulvion He b elto be 1 leretood enter 
taining i » hostile feclings towarda the gentle 1 interestec: tii 
these institutions, porto banks, as the mere agents of trade; 
but to that legislation which is perpetually and imy perly 
interfering with this as Well as other bran sof trade, His 
hostility was exclusively directed to this mischievous and cor 
rupting interierence with the business of nen, Which was not 
imong the legitimate duties of Government . 

Mr. Duncan and Mr. Wari of Oo i tew 
words in mutual explanation, but in no way varvine alt 
ment Of last eventag as to the perfect solvency of the Ohio 
hank 

Mi. DAWSON resumed, by sayii iat 3 I wi 
eo vcitation the Hor id rl t ¢ WM for } 

Viillingly have concluded his remark i ich ve 
rr the unpleasant necessity of t pate 
hor 

M OD. ¢continued Mr Speaker, I a'] aga resuine the 
suinect, and shall ¢ ] vor { cont iv re irks closely to 
ihe itier We are investigating, With your pernagpsi sir, 
I will just repeal the substance What I stated last night It 
waa, that the Secretary of the Treasury had announeed to the 
American peo that the Treasury the country was iow full 
of fords, but that they were vallable: that he asked Con 
reas to be ati} laed with @10,000.000 ' Carry on e Govern 
meat; and that this application to the diseretion of Congress 


he chairman of the Committee of Ways a 
firmed, and also asked a similar amou 
Now, sift, LT assume thi 


vaderstuod, 


nd Mea 


( for the Government 


shad con 


position —tor I desire this miatter well 
ince I stand alone here from the State I have th 
honor in part, torepresent. [then ask, sir, what is to be done 
with the unavailable funds, if we make this ippropriation of 
$10,000,000 required of us? The res 


ponse will be, the only 
response can be, thatth y tiust remain—where? In the ce po 
ite banks 


If then? sir, they are to be unavailable ‘o the 
Government—and I wish the question to be fairly understood 
if the Government can go on without these unavallable funds, 
what earthly necessity, what eorthly advantage, will it derive 
from the postponement of the fourth instalment?) They tell 


io not desire any portion of it; they do not wish to 
use ove alogle dollar at it, inthe 


event of your granting the sum 
of S)0 0000")) 


sou they 





Then, str, this postponement of the four hin 
atalment Will not éven ber yuu ed by the Goverame: "V he 
it will b if > adVuniave ta e GCleneral Go t newt to 
grant this postponement, would it eotimmense advantage 
to the Various States to have the use of this deposite money ? 

But een-lemen say that the States will not receive the bank 
paperof the other States In which the money is deposited 
Have you tried them, sir?’ It is urged that you cannot divide 


the maney among the States, because it is 
there is,in my view, no difficulty upon this branch of the 
question atall; and why? Because the deposite law ef 1836 
requires the tunds in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1837, 
10 be deposited with the States; and, whether the ! 


unavailable. Sir, 


money be 
avaiable or not, whether in bills or notes, or in specie itself, or 


to any kindof tunds, available or unavailabl 


” S. . 
, Still the Strate 





have the right to become the depositories of the pubic money 
therein provided for, tf they desire it, without regard to its kind 
or character Sir, this is an ar ment merely ‘or effect. and i 
not founded at all « ie dey ct of June 186. 7 
thatihe States wilt t 
tion, a mere asser' f 
support. 

Again, sir: thet nilli \ grant stant relic 
Goverame.t. for the S Ly req + , 
gie dollar, which shall be in the de; du 
merchanis, even if the whole of it becomes available 
three week: alter the passage of this bil Is not this 
tioa true, sir? It canno’ be denied. I ask nileme 
apond to this Interrogatory—w |! he have any use fort 
ney? None. sir, none Tais bi! provides ten millions 
lars for the Government t ay Als Appropriati ns, its offic 
and ite agent md this isall the Gove 


mment re ives 
are affording the taeans to do thi it referer 
ney in the State banks. 
Ste Speaker, what isthe next link in this chain of relief. 
ing a connection with this pos ponement bil!? It as the bill to 
grant indulgence upon the bonds due by the impor'ers to the 
custom-houses. And what amount do the merchants owe this 
Government? About nine millions of dollars. Now, sir, I 
prupose, in investigating this subject, to present all these facts 
fairly tothe people whom, in part, [have the honor to repre 
went. Lask this quesiion, therefore: pass this bill proposing 
indulgence on merchants’ bonds, and whom does it relieve? It 
relieves the importers, an isolated class in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston; and whether they be located 
there, or abroad, or whether they consist of the foreign manu- 


frcuurers, I reheves them alone, and that in dis 


s, witho 


criminately 


What aid, let me again ask, will that bill afford the retailing 
interest of the country! None,sir. What aid will it extend to 
the agricultural None Whiat to consuming interest? 
None, sir, none. The importer derives all the benefits of the 
jiduleence. Sir, i is equa’? Js it just lesisla Is jt 
dotag to ethers as you would bedoene by These a stiens 
the peanle will examine and investigs By whom are the 
duties finally paid? By the consumer. and by hi; ly. He 
pays the retail merchant, andthe retail merchant pave the im- 

ter; vel you grant indulgence neither to the consumer nor 


to the retail merchan’, but to the importer alone This, sir, ie 
What] cail noi only partial, but exclusive legislation, and in 
favor of a class which bears but an insignificant—hari!y a dis 
cernible—pi»portion to the consuming, agricul I 

interest of the country ; and i these large « 
were forced to rely co this iil] for relief, 


it or larminge 
asses of th ‘nle 


would he ina 


they 





truly lamentable condi ion: and yet we are told this isa bill 

ranting relief to the people But mark me—-I take po eround 
at this time for or against the merchants; I am only showing 
the fallacy of calling the measures before us a evstem for the 


relie! of the people 


What sir, isthe neyt inkin the hain of relief submitted by 





there is one green spotin this wide confederary enjoying a’! the 


Hi. of Reps, 


A 





the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means? He 
says, grant indulgence to the deposite banks, Upon what prin- 
ciple? For receiving specie, paid under the Specie eircu'ar or 
Specie order, in payment of the public lands, and then dsho- 
noring the Government drafis? Sir, 1 might here take occasion 
to examine the Specie circular, and inquire into the tueans by 
which it was evaded, and why it failed, and how it tailed, in de- 


would be foreign to the subject I propose toinvestigate. But, sir, 1 
will ask, have geatlemen fully examined the profitsand advanta- 
ges that will be derived to the deposite banks from this indulgence 
if it should be granted? If so, then I will ask them, will they 
do injustice tothe other banks of the country, and especially to 
the deposite banks. which have honestly and faithfully fulfilled 


| positing specie inthe banks: but f will nor atthis time, b cause it 
} 


all (heir engagements?) Have gentlenen made this cxamina- 
nt Have you examined into the fact that you are holding 


outa premium, paying a reward, and doing an actof injustice 


to others, in order to provide for the relief o: these who have 
violated their faith and broken their engagements? Have gen- 
tlemen taken into their calculat ons the enormous contrast: be- 
lhe conduct of the banks in some of the States and that 

Do they know that the deposite banks of the State of 
sippi have in their vanits, or on deposite rather, 1 pwards 
venteeo hundred thousand dollars belonging fo the Govern- 
ment? that the banks of Louisiana have nearly a tnillion and 
half! the States of Alabama and Ohio each over a milli 
Have gentlemen asked themselves the question, is not this 
ney pledged? —is not this monev ordered to be deposited with 
the States? I willread to the House a very short statement, 

wing the contrast between the amountof public money de- 
posited in some of the States with that in others? 

The deposite banks owe the Government as follows 
$171!4,373 14 Maine 

1.440.023 15 Georgia 

1.400.670 16 North Carolina 

1.127.979 17 South Carolina 

1,020,556 18 New Hampshire 

998,050 19 Massachusetts 


tween 
others? 


Missi 


on? 








| Mississippi 
2 Louisiana 
3 New York 
1 Ohio 

5 Alabama 
6 Michigan 


$257.584 
172.269 
146,020 
111,590 
114.526 
81,278 


7 Kentueky 543.245 20 Ilinois 39,693 
S Indiana 782,925 21 Connectict 1,461 
9 Missouri 589,327 22 Rhole Island 21.024 


1} Tennessee 5'4,.5159 23 Pennsylvania 8.435 


ll Virginia 403,136 24 Delaware . 2,906 
'2 New Jers*y $20,674. 25 Vermont 588 


13° Maryland 280,198 


Does thisstatement not show extreme inequality, great in 
justice, partiality, and grounds for dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint, if this body shall permit the public money, otwithstand- 
ing the deposite Jaw, to be so unequally distributed? 

Let us compare. The surplus, by the deposite law, is re- 
quired to be distributed among the States, accordiig to the 
number of Senators and Representatives. Mississippi, with 
two Representatives, has of the public moneys $1,744,372; 
Whilst Georgia, with nine Representatives, has only $172,269-- 
the State of Mississipyy more than ten times as much as Geor 
gia; and yet Georgia, under the deposite act, is entitled to four 
timesas much. And, sir, you will remember that the deposite 
binks in Georg a (at least two) are, and have continued to be, 
specie-paying banks; and, by this time, it is thought, have fully 
paid overto the Governmentevery dollar, or nearly so. Is this 
not too unequal. 

Again: Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have in deposite 
anly $89,706 56, while Mississippi and Louisiana have $3.154.- 
396; and the proporuons of the former being to the latter as 44 
is to 9. 

Again: Georgia, South Carolina. and North Carolina, adjoin- 
ing States, have, in all, $429,889 86; whilst Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, and Louisiana, also adjoining States, have $4,205.253; the 
proportions of the former being to the latter as 37 is to 16 

Again: Ohio has $1,127,979 59, and Georgia $172.269 49; and, 
perhaps, hy this time. not a dollar—for, of the five deposite 


hanks which 


the Secretary of the ‘Treasury reports as specie 
prying ba ks, f co aretn Georg 
Sir, is it not evident, from these representations, from this 


statement of facts, that we are about to levisiate unequally, 
unjustly, and unfairly, if we pass this bill?) In argumentitis 
admitted that the money in the banks will not be wanted for 
the necessities of the Government, when we grant the ten mil- 
lions of Treasury notes 

But one word tothe gentleman from Ohio. Mle savs there is 
o pressurein the neighborhood of Cincinnat. No, cir! Then 
I want the world to know that, notwithstanding the President 
of the United States has called us here, and told us that the 
country was bleeding and suffering under embarrassment, etill 


prosperity that can be desire |. Why is it, sir? T willtell you The 
single town of Cincinnati,in tat gentleman’s distict, hasone mil- 
lion of the public money in her banks, and, of course, loaned to 
her people—or perhaps to three times thatamount of loans to 
the people uson the miilion in her bank Sir. thisis a strong 
inducement to operate upon the minds of the centlemen in 
voting upon the measures under consideration, thouch 1 have 
no idea that the gentlergan fromm Cincinnati would suffera thing 
of this kind to influence him; money however, Mr. Speaker, 
will have its effect 

Well, now, sir, let us compare Ohio with Georgia in relation 
to this matter. Georgia, with her deposite banks, has paid 
nearly, if not quite, every dollar; and to make them able to 
fulfil their engagements with the Government, and to perform 
honestly what they had agreed to do, these deposite banks had 
to draw from the pe ‘ple, andof course press them; and for this 
honest course of conduct, what is to be meted out to her? 


She is still to be oppressed De not centtemen who take 
ground in favor of this bill, discern the injustness of its 
passage ? 

Can { be mietaken in representing the interest of my cansti- 


tuents, and other sections of this country, by an apposition to 
this measure? No, sir, know I cannot be mistaken upon a 
question where honesty and justice are involved. Like all 
nen, | have my feelings; Tam capable of knowing what is 
right and whatis wrong—what to do here and what to do there. 
Sir, Georgia is to receive a fine reward at your hands for fu lfil- 
line her contract honestiv' Sir, let me tell you, thisis a fine 
specimen of congrersional legislation! Let me ask you, air, 
let me ask gentiemen on this floor, would it be patriousm for 
meto yield up the rights of the people I represent, in this way? 
Sir, you may cry out patriotism with your lips as much asyou 
please; it reqnires me to make no such sacrifice. You may 
represent, gentlemen, the prospervus condition of your particu- 
lar sections of the country; but I tell you, itis a prosperity 

































gained by the public deposites—it is a prosperity Procured by 
an unequal distribution of the public money. 

Mr. Speaker, tas this House come to the conclusion to take 
the fourth instalment away from the States? and for wh: T 
leave it in the hands of those who have it; and three or fuer 
States have one-half ef the whole deposites ef the country! jy 
this to be only a postponement, Mr. Speaker? 1 apprehend 
not, sir. I apprehend it will be indefinite. Yet this is called, 
measure of reliet! It is partial relief—relief of one class at 
expense of another. Sir, there is not one single priuciple jg 
the whole proposition founded upon a patriotic view of the 
subject, or consistent with equality among the States, |; is 
doing more than justice to one, and withholdiag it altogethe; 
from ethers It is narrow and contracted legislation, to benefit 
an relieve corporations at the expense of the honest peopie of 
this country. I am not opposed to the banking or mercantile 
interest; on the contrary, ] am willing that relief should be ey. 
tended to every interest; but the deposite banks and merchay« 
having been vilely abused, it is to make some little atonement 
to them, that these bills, for their exclusive benefit, (1 aljue 
now to the bills extending indulgences,) are to be passed, at the 
expense of every other interest. 

Well, sir, presuming all these bille pzss, I return to my cop. 
stituents, and they ask me what I have done for them: wha: 
shall I answer? Shall I answer in the language ot the gentje. 
man from Ohio? Shall I say to them, Oh, yes! we have 
been most nobly and patriotically engaged. We have felt your 
oppression; we have sympathized in your distresses; we have 
seen the difficulties brought upon you by the Government; we 
have mourned over your situation, and we have almost wer: 
tears for your afflictions! Well, what have you done? Why 
we have passed a bill to relieve the Government, by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue ten millions of Treasury 
notes. Very well; whatelse? We have passed a bill to relic ve 
the importing merchants. Weill, what else? Why, we have 
passed a bil! to relieve the pet banks from the payment of the 
public money deposited with them. Well, but what have 
you done for us? Nothing, sirs, nothing; nothing at aj}! 
That will be the answer, Then, sir, will they reply, You have 
relieved the officers of the Government? Oh yes, we did that 
And you have indulged the banks? Yes. What! indulged those 
very banks which General Jackson denounced, in such stro 
terms, as having violated their faith, and deing no longer worthy 
of the slightest confidence? Yea. Why did you do it? Now, 
sir, how can I reply to that? I teli you, sir, there will be a 
burst of feeling among the people on this subject; and this 
Administration have mistaken their ground, if they imagme 
their acts will meet with approbation. It is all a mistake, eir, 
And why is it a mistake? Because it is not right. Becauee it 
is not just. Because it is not doing equal justice to all, but is 
benefiting one class and section of the country at the expense 
and to the wrong of others. My constituents will ask me, 
Where is the fourth instalment we were to have had?) What 
have you done with it? Why, I must reply, gentlemen, did 
you not see the President’s Message, where it was recommended 
that you must postpone it? Did you not read the report of the 
Secretary o! the Treasury, wherein he said it was wrong to pay 
it, and it must be left with him; that is, inthe ban s. And do 
you not knéw that he and the President both were against your 
having it from the beginning? Well, they reply, What have 
you done with it? You passed a bill to issne ten or twelve 
rnillions of Treasury notes. That was for the relief of the 

overnment. What have you done with our money—our 
fourth instalment? Oh! we left that with the banks. Left it 
with the banks! Why, who told you todo that? Why. ir 
Vai, Buren, and his Secretary, and the chairman of the Com- 
mi'tee of Ways and Means! tA general smile. } 

Mr. Speaker, I have not drawn this po to excite laugh- 
ter. No,sir. It is a melancholy truth. I insist upon it, sir, 
that this whole machine, this entire system, is a violation of the 
rights and equal justice of this country. And, “y the people, 
you have left the whole of our surplus money in the banks; 
well, in what States are the banks? Why, they are over in 
Louisiana, and over in Missiesippi, and over in Alabama, and 
in Indiana, and in Ohio, and in Michigan, chiefly. None in 
Georgia? No. Sir, these are all very hard questions, which 
will be presented by my constituents to me when I return, and 
the only answer I can give is, that I stated to the Speaker, I 
stated ta Congress, my objections to this bill; I pointed out this 
inequality, and there was not a manin the House dared to deny 
it; and vet it wag all of no use. 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, lam not going to contend for the power of 
this Congress to relieve the distresses of the people; for I do not 
believe ia the constitutional pewer of this House to raise mone 
togiveto the people. lonly believe ina parental regardt 
House should have for the wants of the people, and, if any 
means can be devised, within our constitutional limite, that 
thev should be. And we have the means of constitutional aid; 
and all we wantis the inclination and the spirit to come up and 
do it, in — ofany mandates to the contrary, come from what 
quarter they may. That is sll, sir. That is the only thing 
necessary for us to do. Uninfluenced by party, as the re- 
presentatives of the people, and of them alone, let us do what 
we can. rs 

Well, sir, whatcan you do? Why, you can pay the fourth 
instalment, which you piighted your faithto pay. But, it is 
said that the deposite will net be received in the only. mode by 
which thy Government can pay it. — Sir, is there a gentleman 
upon this floor, and, if there be, let him rise in his place, and 
say that his State will not receive its portion ofthe surplus in 
goodsolvent bank notes of the Span. There is nota gentle 
man who will do it. Ihave nodoubt every State would receive 
chem. Why, s'r, look at the fact, from Maine to Louisiana; 
for the question has been propounded by me to every State in 
the Union, and the answer civen, that the deposite banks are al! 
solvent, from one end ofthe country tothe other. But they say 
they have not specie enough to pay all the States. Well, where 
are the States of this Union, whose circulating medium con- 
eists of specie? Where the States, whose commercial opera- 
tions are carried on solely and exclusively through that ne- 
dium? None. It is all a paradox. These bank notes are 
good Alabama notes, how are they?’ They are owned by tte 
State of Alabama, which is interested in all her bankr. All 
the property in the State is pledged for their redemptior, Ard 
whe receives the profits? The State. Think you that the State 
of Alabama would fail to act with becoming megnanimity and 
honesty towards the other States? An imputation t ¢ the con- 
trary would be injustice to her high character for purctuali y 
asa State. So with Louisiana, Mississippi, and the other 
States having in their banks large amounts of Government de 
posites. They would surely act fairly to their co-States. 
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te banks weuld not dare attempt such an outrage, as (o 

to make satisfactory arrangements with the States. Let 

refuse to postpone the distribution of the fourth in- 

aalment, and the banks will soon make the settlement with the 
siates. . 

Gentlemen charge the opponents of this measure with a dis 
sition to embarrass the Administration of Mr. Van Buren. 
Why should I desire to impede his policy? — If the Administra- 
tion pursue that course which accords with my principles and 
yiews, so far I will sustain it; when it failsto do se, 1 will op- 

it. If f were capable of any other feeling, I should be un- 
fitto be a representative on this floor. No, sir; 1 will endea- 
yor soto act as to be just; and to have fair, honest, even hand- 
ed justice extended to my constituents. 

ut, sir, let Congress refuse to make the deposites with the 

states, as required by Jaw, and justice will not be done Such 
are the necessities of the country at this time, that unless some- 
thing be done, many of the States cannot, with any convenience 
carry on their usual commercial intercourse. The West and 
Southwest usually supply the Atlantic States to the South with 
sock during the fall of the year; and such is the condition of 
te currency at this time, that great perplexity will be the 
consequence. The specie is all locked up; no United States 
Rank notes; no western money; all belonging to the Govern- 
ment in deposite in the Western and Southwestern Lanks. 
Supply the States, distribute the fourth instalment, and they 
will take the paper of those States in whose banks there ts, as I 
before showed you, a superabundance of the public funds 
But, sir, this kind of talk, of the notes of your deposite banks 
being unavailable for the payment of the fourth instalment, will 
notdo. You may make your “Globe” speak what it will; but 
it will not set a the honest judgment of the people, especially 
when they know you have done an act ofinjustice. You cannot 
deceive them much longer; it is out of the question to do it; and 
itis ignorance of their intelligence to believe it. 

These bank notes, being put into circulation, would be great 
relief to the people of the States; they will add to the circula- 
ting medium. Bank notes are the only means new in the hands 
of the Citizens to transact their ordinary business. It is idle, sir, 
to aliempt to justify this postponement by tle allegation of the 
inconvertibility of the bank notes of the State institutions. Yes, 
sir, the people are told that the country has been overcome by 
distress, weizhed down by over-trading and speculation, and that 
they ought to be aided and assisted; they are told that the Go- 
vernment has bank notes in great abundance—solrent, but they 
ought not to be circulated; that specie cannot be obtained for the 
States; and, therefore, they must have nothing 

I repeat —let any representative on this floor answer ime 
are not bills of the deposite banks of every State of this 
Union geod? Yes, they are; and the people of these States 
know it, 

Sir, there is another question coupled with this, that belongs 
to the States, The very moment you proclaim, through the 
papers of this country, that the banks are indulged from the 
payment ofa debt, (which debt is a specie debt,) and tell the 
people these banks that have the money have loaned it to spe- 
culators to buy up the people’s lands, as charged by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and have only notes for it endorsed by persons, 
many of whom are important functionaries, they will fire with 
indignation at this interposition of the Administration, if the 
fourth instalment be postponed. 

(Mr. Hamer begged Mr. D. to give way for a moment. Mr. 
H. said he male no distinction between the banks West and 
Fast. He said that the banks had a large amount of public 
money in their possession, and that they had loaned it out to 
merchants and speculators. He meant to draw no invidious 
distinction between the banks East and the banks West. } 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir, 1 was not mistaken, nor have I mis- 
represented the gentleman. 

l repeat it again, sir; this very movement will seriously af- 
fect the State institutions It will stab their popularity among 
the people. And have I nota right to raise the suggestion 
here? I call upon the friends of the States, the friends of the 
rights of the States, to mark it well. The State banks must be 
prostrated, say some gentlemen ; and the first step to secure 
their prostration is to make them the peculiar favorites of the 
Government, by indulging them and making them unpopular 
ameng the people. This 1s the first step inthe march. Then 
they “will bave the banks upon the hip, and will keep them 
there,” as the gentleman from New York said during the past 
suinmer. 

If this be the object, I then inquire, Mr. Speaker, will not 
the postponement of the fourth instalment be an immense and 
incalculable injury to the States? No doubtof it. And, sir, it 
will not expedi‘e the resumption of specfe payments. Why 
noi? Let me explain. The postponement carried, the banks 
will still resist payment. What care they?’ The debt sull ex- 
ists; how are they topay it? They have not specie to do it 
with ; and hew can they do it if the Government continues to 
require specie, which is a professed object of the postponement 
and the indulgence? . ; ; 

To get the specie, they must curtail their issues ; call in their 
notes, by reducing their credits ; thereby pressing their debtors, 
decreasing the circulating medium, and consequently increas- 
ing the commercial embarrassments, and, of course, depre- 
ciating the value of the agricultural productions of the coun- 
try. 

‘But, sir, let the fourth instalment go to the States, and these 
difficulties will, in some measure, be avoided; the bank notes 
will go into circulation, and the people be aided, and to some 
extent relieved. ‘The banks can then indulge their debtors 
without apprehension, and have no fear of the approaching day 
when specie shall be required en masse by the Government ; 
and I feel confident that this course will better suit the present 
condition of affairs, and the exts'ing state of things, than any 
other. It will be an act of sheer justice to the whole, and 
ve, in my view, 2 partial discharge of the duty we owe the 
States. 

Sit, if the money were absolutely required by the wants of 
the Government, I would vote for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not at this time go into the subject of a 
divorce of this General Government from banks. I will only 
say that I have my doubis both of its expediency and practica- 
bility But, when the occasion arises, I shall then be willing to 
express my views uponit ; and, in the meantime, shall give 
the subject my calmest deliberation. ; 

Then, sir, in conclusion, I aver that this postponement will be 
no relief tothe Government, no relief to the people ; but, on 
the contrary, inflicting an injury upen them ; that the measure 
to grant indulgence to the importers isa measure which is local 
in its character, personal in its nature, partial in its operations, 
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and of no general relief to the country; that the mdulge!e to 
the banks, as proposed in another bill, 1s equally pariual ta i 

relief to the country: and I claim, in conclusion, the right of 
having the deposite act of 1836 executed according to the in 
tention and meaning of the Congress which passed i, pursuant 
to the requisitions of justice and equity 
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SPEECH OF MR. JENIFER, 


Or Maryann. 


In the House of Representatives, September 27, 1937 —On 
the bill to postpone the payment to the Siates of the fourth 
instalment of the surplus revenue. 

The billto withhold the payiment of the fourth inetalment 
fiom the States having been reported from the Committee of 
the Wh leona the State of the Union, without amendment 

Mr. JENIFER, of Maryland, ad dressed the Hous: Hee 
menced by saying that hs remerks should be confined prned 
pally to the subjects embraced tn the following maqnintes, to 
wit: — 

1. For what purpose was Congress called? 

2. For whose benefit was the deposre law of June, 1-35, 
passed? 

3. Can the demands upon the Treasury be supplied without 
withholding the fourth insialment from the States?) And, 

4. What has given rise to the presentembartassmets of the 
country? 

Mr. J. said he should not attempt to discuss the question of 
contract, expresse:! or implie* by the deposite law of 1876 
That question had been ably debated on both sides m commit 
tee; and whatever might be the decision to which the Hous 


will come upon that point, he considered it of much more iin. 
portance to ascertain whether the exeeution of that liw, or its 
virtual repeal by the bill now on the table, would operate mo 
beneficially to the country. 

Was Congress called together at this extraordinary session, 
to take into consideration the state of the community at laree 
and to adopt measures for its rehef?! . 

Or was it called solely to replenish the Treasury, at 
ter what sacrifice to the mterests of the States? 

Wasit called to relieve the Government, and further to op 
press the people? 

It the latter, then the object will be accomplished by the 
passage of the bill now under consideration, and others ve 
ported by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. : 

Is there a gentleman here present, from no matter what part 
of the Unien, when he read the Proclamation of the President 
of the United States. convoking Congress, ' 


no mat 


who dith pot belvey 


that the object for which it was called was to relieve the peopl 
as well asthe Government? to adopt measures to restore th 
currency? to unite*%vur exertions with those of the Executive 


to stay the wide spread ruin pervading the whole country 

But now we are told that neither Congress nor the Executive 
have any right to regulate the currency; that there must be a 
reparation or divorce of the Government and the pecuniary 
interests ofthe people. If this dectrine had been practised, and 
if the Government had notassumed all power over the curreney, 
and had not attempted to regulate and give asa sounder and 
better currency, then all might still have been well! 


But, Mr. J. asked, how long had it been since the Exceutive 
yieldad the right or the power to interfere with the pecuniary 
concerns of the community, and to take under its fostering care 
the interestsof the banks, of the merchants, and of tndividuals? 
It will be recollected that, inthe fall of IS33, just fore the 
meeting of Congress, the then President of the United Star 
assumed and exercised the power to withdraw Cie public 


neys from where they had been placed by law, and where they 
had remained since L816, aud distributed them where he pleased 
This unprecedented act was viewer! at that time, even by many 
of his warmest friends, as stretching the powers of the | 
tive beyond the constitutional right, and was deprecated by a 
large majority of bouh Houses of Congress. Yet, 
was done, it was supported by those whe had before demoun 

it; and this act was done te regulate and give to the countys a 
better currency—‘to afford increased facilities to ¢ 
and to extend accommodations to individuals.’ 

In a letter to the President of the Girard Bank im Phila 
phia, one of the selected deposite banks, the Secretary of U 
Treasury, in September, 1533, uses the following language 
which was, none will doubt, the expres opliton aud 
wishes of the Executive: 

“The deposites of the public money will epable you to ai 
ford increased facilities to Commerce, and to extend yore ac- 
commodations to individuals. And, as the duties which are 
payable to the Goverament arise from the business and euter- 
prise ofthe merchants engaged in foreign trade, it 1 
sonable that they should be preferred in the additonal acectn 
modation which the public deposites will enable your test 
tion to give, Whenever it can be done, without injustice to the 
claims of other classes of the community. 

“Tain, very respectfully, 
Your obedicnt servant, 
RK. B. TANEY. 
Secretary of the Treasury 

“To the President of the Giravd Bank, Philadelphia.” 

Mr. J. comtinued: It will be seen, by this letter, tha. the Ex- 
ecutive at that time telt a deep interest in the “merchants,” andl 
particularly “those engaged in foreign trade,’ and direct 
deposite banks to atlord increased facilities to commerce, end Lo 
extend their accominodation to individuals.”? These instis 
tions on the part ofthe Executive (at a tine when) 
quence of this forcible removal of the deposites from Ure Bank 
of the United States, it was believed 2 would compel thats 
stitution, in self-defence, to contract her accommodations.) 
were considered the most redeeming measuies growing out of 
that atrocious act, 

How does the Jiberal feeling expressed in that letter contrast 
with the miserable calumny vented by the Jate President, in a 
series of letters addressed to his dear friend, the Fuliter of the 
Glohe, and which, though marked private, were published to 
the whole world. 

The public money having been withdrawn from its lawful 
place of deposite and transferred to the selected State banks, 
some of which objected to receive it because they believed it to 
have been improperly removed,and which ultimately accept 
ed the terms with specific instructions—what were their obii- 
gations? They were compelled to obey the instructions of the 
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cause “ihe duties which are payable io the Government arice 
from their business and enterprise Awl now, for having exe 
cuted the orders of the Executive, for having performed the du 
les enjoined upow them, the banks am! the merchante 
ire denounced as ing corrupt and under foreien intlu 
enve; and this by the man who has brought them to. the 
verge of rum 

In his private letter to Mr. Blair, published in the Globe ot 
the tiiof Aug last, Gen Jacksoy wLiVs 


. , 2 ha s ’ . ° 
es a ine toseparate the Government from all banks, 
receive aml disburse the revenue in nothing but gold and silver 


cou ud the circulation of our coin through all public disburse- 
nent W | regulate the currency for ever hereafter 
‘The history of the world never has recorded such base 
treachery and perfidy as has been committed by the depostte 
banks egalost the Government, and purely at 4 the view oi 
ratliving Biddle amd the Barings.” ; 
In another letter he adds 
“From the conduct of the banks and the merchants, they 
deser no Jevorstrom the Government which they have at 
tempted to diserace, and to destroy its credit, both at home 
iLabroad.” 
Is there a friend of the late Administration here present who 


oes not feel ashamed and recoil within himeelf when he reads 
or hears read those foul calumnies promulged through the 
official organ by the Lute President of the United States? Are 
they belte-ed?) Does the honorable chairman of the Committee 
of Ways aad Means, (Mr. CAMBRFLENG), or the chairman of 
the Comunittee on Finanee, (Mr. Wricut,)in the other House, 
believe thove charges? Have not both o  thore gentlemen 
pronounced them to be false in the very bills reported by them 
from each of those committees? LTreter to the bills on your 
table for the extension of the time of payment upon merchants’ 
bond: li those gentlemen believed the statements contained 
11 General Jackson’s letters to be true, they would not have 
recommended indulgence to these merchants who, by fraud 
and connivance with the banks, have attempted to “ disgrace 
the Government, and to destroy its credit, Some at home and 
Thus, Me Speaker, the State banks were used to 
put down the Bank of the United States, and then to enable uh 
Executive to prostrate them also. This work has been com 
menced, aud is to be pursued, regardless of the sufferings of the 
People, and all to give them a sound and better currency, 
which, ike the long-promised “ reform,’ means nothing more 
than strengthening the hands of the Executive to execute what 


purpose they please. 
ar ' 

Mr. Speaker, looking over the number of bills reported in 
either liouse. | see none, noe, net one, calculated to relieve the 
People of thas country trom them present embarrassments, or 
to vive any hope whatever of future prosperity. They cannot 
prosper without a setind, univorim, aud stable currency, It is 


true, sir, that there 
ments on merchants 
cerned, mav have a 


is a bill for the postponement of the pay 
bonds. ‘This bill, so jar as they are con 
beneficial effect. It is proper that such 


relict should be given, because your own acts had biought 
upon them the tiecessity of it. | approve the measure, and 
hall go for it with pleasure, and even to.give etill further time 
if required. [tis also true that we have betore us other bills 


lor the rehet of the Government. 
Suchis the object of the one to authorize the issuing of Trea 
ury notes. But, sir, where is the measure emanating from 


enther of those Commitiees on Finance to relieve the great body 


ofthe People? 


Tie bill immediately under ce deratien ie to withhold from 
the Stetes upwards of S000 000, wheh was duected to be 
othem on the ist October approachime, and this, tea, 
withot y natice to the Strate The deposie bill of June, 
| tributing £37,000 000 amongst the sereval States, pro 
vin thatin the ev that any portion of vad deporites should 
w or quired for the Treacury, the Secvetary is authorized to 
Withdraw it * in sums vot exceeding $10,000, from any one 
tate, Iinany ore month, without previous notice of thirty day: 
r every additional sum of £20,000, whieh may at any time be 


remured Thus protecting the tes against a too evdden or 
| draft, by which they nveht be ineonvenienced, This 
Ppropores, without such nonce, to withhold from them from 
WHO to one and a helf mualhons, according to the amount 
ypWhich cach mieht be entitled. From Maryland, for instance, 
upwards of #300000: from Penn yivenio. near 81. 000.000 - 
South Carolina, near S400 000: New York, near one million 
ind a hetf, and the other States in preportion. Is there no 
other means by which the ‘Treasury may be replenished than 
resorting to the sum pledged to be paid io the States on the 
October, and which has. in many th neces, been anticipated i 
meet TY deposite wih tl Miates has been variously 
ippropristed. By an of thet loaned out at Interest; by 
o hers applied to works of internal improvement; a i by some 
ye Purp t education; the wrhholding of which, as 
proposed, must nee rily affect, more or leas, thoee several! 
lite re 
Should the amendmentof the gentleman from South Carolina 


(Mr. Piexens) be adepred, it will render much less objection- 
ble 1 fixes the period when the nine mi! 


able the bill, because that 
lious ehall be paid to the States, and takes fromthe Executive 
the power of withdrawing it his will, The amendment to 
the amendment offered by ntteman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Apams) wou'd make the bill still more acceptable, be- 
ca © in it the m ate pu rVided by whic he payment) 
u ted tothe State but, ear, pra the jail, and you shill 
bias » waise, by Joan, Treasury nores or other treans to au 
iidition d amount. The estimate by the tricnds of the Adm 


' 

istration makes a deficiency in the Treasury of trom twelve 
tu sixteen millions to be supjpiied. The nine millions withheld 
States will r your demande; and if you 


tie Hol a@ieWw 


umount ? 

By this means you supply the demand upon the Treasury, 
without sacrifice to the States; and the principle is the same, 
whether vou raice ten or twenty millione, 
said’ he had scen a statement prepared by his friend 
(Me. Phillipe,) and which, it was to be 
regretted, had not been presented to the consideration of the 
Howe. which points outthe means by which the demands 
upon the Treasury vey be met without the withdrawal of the 
aud without an additional) tax 


full 








Mr. J 


froin Massa 


hinsette, 
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from 
have to resort to the expecient of raising money as you pro- 
pose by your Treasury note bill, why not Issue notes to the 


nine millions from the States 
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apon the people. He hoped, before the question was taken, 
the House might have the benefit ef his suggestions. 

Hut, Mr. Speaker, why is the Government thus situated! 
Why ts there a deficiency in the Treasury! Why is it that 
Congress is called to remedy the embarrassineuts under which 
the couotry is euffering! 

L kaow thet the response to these inquiries by the friends of 
the Adimicistration d4, that it is attributable to the Bank of the 
United States—tw the Sate banks—to over-trading by mer 
clinte to extravagantepeculations UW such be the facts, who 
is Cesponsible for all these causes! 

In 1828 the country was prosperens, the currency sound, 
bank issues within proper limite, aud contidence between man 

uiman. Prom that period to the present ume, (he conutry 

hue he under the dominion of Andrew Jackson. Conziess 
hrs been ugder his control, and his will the law of the band. 
Which of hts friends here present, 1 either House, have ever 
dared to raise their voice against his will? He undertook to 
re-erganize the Goverument-—to pot down the Bauk of the 
United Suttes—to give to the country a sound and uniform 
currency —to establish a metalhe circulating medium, and to 
make the people prosperous and happy. Aud now, after eight 
years of uninterrupted experiments, with all the departinents 
ve! the Government under his control, with the exercise of a 
power which was never wielded in any country except a de- 
4potic ue, his successor, in almost the fire! act of his adininis- 
tration, is compelled to convoke Congress to remedy the evils 
which he has inflicted upon the country. 

But, sir, Congress cannot, by their acts alone, place the coun 
try where it was ten years ince. They may, by persevering 
10 the late experiments, divide the responsibility of those 
ruinous measures with the Executive, but they cannot remedy 
them without retracing their steps. Go back to 14; replace 
the public money where the law directed mo should be kept 
restore the Comstitution to its original purtty by obeying its 
injunetions; repeal your Treasury circular, which was issued 
contrary to the almost unarinious cansent @f the Representa 
ttyea of the people; listen to the voice which has spoken, inno 
douwht l language, frou Indiana to Maine; attempt no more 
experiments upon the currency; do this, and confidence may 
he restored: but do pot averavate the euflerings of the people 
by contrasting their miserable eurreney with the golden bribe 
tendered to their representatives 

Bir, is it not extraordinary that while, on the lst Ianuary, 
1337, by a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, there was 
in the Treasury of the United States $397 469,359 97 surplus 
aver all the demands of the Government, and which was by 
law directed to be distributed ongongst the different States, 
iow we are told there will be a deficteney of trom twelve to 
eixteen millions of dollar And whilst the poople are paren 
taily advised to deny thenmwelves many of thew accustomed 
ecovforts, and to economize their own expenditures, not one 
effort is made to curtail the expenses of the Government, which 
have risen up in eight years trem thirteen to Uurty-two milous 
of dollars. 

The proposition has been mude to separate the interests of 
the Government from that of the people—to establish tor the 
one a sound, uniform metallic currency, end for the other auch 
paper as is denounced to be perlectiy valueless, This new 
experiment has airea:ly commenced, aid a diverimination is to 
be made between different classes of Government creditors. | 
cannot more clearly show the rank injus ice, and, Pimight ada, 
cruelty, practised by the Government lo relation to this dis 
srimination, than by stalng a facet which has come to iy 
knowledge since the adjournment of the House vo Saturday. 
An old soldier of the Revolution, wern down by years and ar- 
duous duties in the service of his comiiry, and whe is entitled 
0 # pension Mm consequence of Lhose services trom his Gevern- 
ent, presented, as usual, his clannat the proper Department. 
A check or certifiests was given forthe aimount, and, although 
he entreated to have a tew dollars tor the payment of his post 
office account, he could not obtain a single dollar. To what 
reflections are we brought by such a state of things as this! 
The Represeuuvives in Congress, Meads of Departments, and 
va.jous otier officers of the Government, receive aud send 
ther papers, packaves., and Jetters to and from al! parts of the 
Dyited Statex free of postage. Their frauk save- them from 
oppression bere. Amongst Chem, with tew ext options, gold 
= vilver « Le dispensed with except atthe po st office; and 
they belne (is protected still ave tendered ¢ Id and silver, 
befor it is asked to And vet a poor eld soo lier, who is as 
much a creditor of the Government tor his pe:ston as a men- 
ber of Congress is tor his onleage or per dten, cannot «btain 
as much of the precious metal as will enable bine to buy trom 
the post office lis long-cxpected letier, perhaps trou his chi- 
dren #1 grandehiidren, whom he may iever see again. Sir, 
the old soldier, with a check for sixty dollars in his pocket, paul 
tor his services, cani 
enough to pay tor his letter, or evedit at the post oflice to enable 
him to obtain #. And vet members of Congress and office- 
holders daily reccive their golden reward tor adhering to these 
expe riinents 

Amongst the bills reported from the Committee of Wavs and 
Means, is one (9 revoke the charters of the several banks in the 
District of Columna, unless they resume specie payients in 
thirty dys. A similer bill was-insultaneously reported by the 
Committee on Finguce ith the Senate; the chaimen of thore 
committees are bothdrom the State of New Vork, and I would 
ask why has not this eaperiment been uiade there, Where specie 

mayiments were fret suspended? Sir, the reason is obvious. 
Neiiher of those geatiewen is responsible to the citizens of the 
istrict of Columbia for whatever acts be may perpetiate 
And Twill venture to say that the honorable chairman of the 
Ways and Weans (Mr. Camerecenc) would not have dared, 
utthe present time, (9 have made such a proposition in rela- 
tion to the banks of the city of New York, were he a member 
of the Legislature or the Corporation, nowwithstanding he mav 
suppose he has them as well as the merchants on the “hip? 
and so far down as not to be able to get up again. ‘The citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia, and the adjacent counties of 
Virginia and Maryland, are alone interested in these banks. 
Their notes circulate freely, and ave taken in payment for all 
business transactions, and, within the range of their circulation, 
are as current as the notes of any other banke: and, as regards 
the proseat derangement of the currency, are less responsible 
than most others. Ispeak from a knowledce of the fact, that 
twe of the banks in Uuscity continued te redeem their notes in 
apecte some days afier the suspension had taken place in New 
York, Mailadelph’a, Baltimore, and Boson. Nor did they cease 
fo Coniiue paving specie until adtisad by the Executive ofthe 
Unite! Starter se to do, nit one ut those banks, being a depo- 
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site bank, was bound to obey the advice of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. With a knowledge of these ‘acts, I cannot believe 
that this ineasure to revoke their charters can have originated 
from the Treasury Department, or can receive countenance 
there. It would argue a degree of injustice, if not perfidy, 
which TE should be unwilling to atiribute to any quarter. But 
the honorable chairman may have other reasons lu Commenc- 
tg its attack upon the jntereets of the District of Columbia, 
and the surrounding counties of Virginia and Maryland. They 
are not his iamediate constituents; they have no contrel evct 
his acts; he tuay make his experiments here without respon 
sibility; amd these are his victime, because they cannot reach 
hit. 

We are told, and with much apparent triumph, that the 
holes OF the Btate Lanks are periectly valueless. Gentlemen 
whe make these declarations cannot have much regard to the 
facts. Why are they received if there ie no value attached to 
then! Why is it that they enter into all the business transac- 
lions, since you have compelled the seclusicn of specie The 
assertion is negatived by the fact that you receive them your: 
relves. And were it notthat the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his extreme kindness, has tendered you gold and siiver, there 1s 
netoneef you who would refuse to receive them. Sothat, with all 
the atiempis to discredit the only currency yeur miserable jo- 
licy has left us, the State banks at this moment are Ina better 
eondivuen than when you entrusted them with millions of the 
public money. A similar effort was aiempted to depreciate 
the paper of the Bank of the United States, when it wes de- 
termined to putdown that institution; and although eight iml- 
hous of the public money were vested in its stock, yet unUring 
were the exertions of the Government to discredit 1s netes 
aud render them entirely wortltess. What was the result! It 
was that the notes of the Bank of the United States were cur- 
rent every where, and taken in preference to all others, save 
by the Government, who are by law bound to receive them, 

The Government having succeeded against the will of the 
county ta putung dewn the Bank of the Untied States, now 
dlirects all its energies against the State banks, notwitlisiand- 
ing millions of the public money arein their vaults, and which 
tmichtany moment have been made available by paymeit to 
any of the public eveditors. Which of the Government 
erveditors, Whether contractors, office holders, or members of 
Coucvess, Would have refused to receive in payment the noies 
of, or checks upon, any State bank within the range of thett 
business, had not the Government wazed this unnatural, un- 
crateful war upon them? Until thie war commenced, no cre- 
ditor asked for speeie; they preferred the notes es more Conve- 
nient: and when checks or dratita were drawn on the dep -osite 
banke the banks met them to the satisfaction of the holder. 
Had the banks been compelled to pay out specie for the draft 
of the Government, Lai sure Jam safe in the assertion that 
noone could have been found which would have received thet 
deposites, Some gentleinen have erroneously imagiged tat 
rpecie Was placed In the various deposite banks by the Govern- 
ment to meet Giose demands. Tf Lam not misiniormed, the ce- 
posite bank in Baltimore, which has paid drafts and checks of 
the Government to upwards of a mi'lion of dollars, during 
the same period has not received from the Government per 
haps twenty thousand dollars in epecie. Most of the other banks 
have, no doubt, been in a similar situation; and yet they are 
diecrecited because they do not pay specie for all demands, 
when itcanunot be dented that the Government, with all the de- 
posites paid inspecie, could not meet their own engagements, 
but had to resort to a loan or other means to effect it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no necessity for withholding the fourth 
instalment from the States; the deficiency in the Treasury can- 
not be supplied from this fund, it will not be sufficient for your 
purposes. Tt vou require sixteen millions, nine millions will 
not suffice, and you willhave to raise the remainder from some 
other source. Were the nine millions all that the Treasury re- 
quire, there might be strong reasons for withholding it trom 
the States. It might render unnecessary the resort to your 
Treasury notes or a loan. Butif you have to borrow or issue 
your paper money, let it be for the full amount of your de- 
ficicuey, and do not embarrass the States by withholding this 
payinentirom them. 


. . 
SPEECH OF MR. POPE, 
> 
Or Kentucky. 

in the House of Representatives, Oct, 12, 1837—The House 

having again resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 

onthe bill “imposing additional duties, as depositaries in 

certain cases, On public efficers,”’ 

Mr. POPE, of Kentucky, addressed the Chair. He observed 
that he rose with reluctance, and much hesitation, to give his 
views to the committee on the principles involved in the bill, 
andthe several subjects connected with it, after they had been 
discussed with so much ability in both Houses of Congress, and 
our session bad approached its termination. He was aware 
that the committee were impatientto have the debate closed, 
and totake the question. He felt, however, that duty te the 
expeetations of hia immediate constituents and to himeelf 
forbade him to give a silent vote on a measure of so much 
inagnitude, both in principle and consequences. 

Many topies had been introduced into our debates during the 
present session, which did net seem to belong to any of the 
measures before us, and with reference to the parties in this 
House and the past political struggles of the country, to which 
he begced leave to give a passing notice. We ought (said Mr. 
Pope) to lay out of view every thing which does not beloug to 
the erisisin which we are placed; and it seemed to kim that 
geutiemen of all parties should elevate themselves for a mio- 
ment above the mere party contests of the day, and act exclu- 
sively with reference to the good of the country. The vessel 
of State, in relation to our monetary system, appeared to be 
stranded, and all certainly should unite to put it fairly afloat 
again upon the great current of the public interest. y 

Mr. Chairman, the part I acted in the election of the late Chief 
Magistrate (said Mr. Pope) is well known: and on that account 
he had ever been unwilling to aseail him or the measures of his 
Adminitration. His veto of the bank bill, the removal of the 
deposites, and other acts tending to an alarming increase of 
Executive powers, atthe expense of the other branches of the 
Government, were #0 ae at war with his opinion of the 
principles and genius of our free Institutions, that I have for 
several years declined ta participate in the mere party sruggics 


of the country. While T could not endorse the measures alluded 
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to, (said Mr. Pope,) 1 have not indulged in bitter censure or ¢yj, 
mination of those with whom I have been politically associated 
Im my canvass for a seat here, (said Mr. Pope) I appealed to no 
we d on party grounds. My opinious about the United States 
Bank, currency, &c. were given to the people with openness 
andcandor, Without disguise or evasion, or any mental reser 
vation whatever, (Mr. Pope said) he had publicly avowed to his 
constituents his firm: conviction that a national bank was ane. 
cessary “nd proper fiscal agent forthe Government, the best 
regulator of eur paper system, and an importaot auxiliary to 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States; ‘ang 
for the correctness of that opinion, he had appealed to the force 
of reason and experience. 

Mr. Pope deciared that, notwithstanding all the denunciations 
of the Bank ora Bank of the United States, his firm and unsha. 
ken belie! was, that it is the best pessible retmnedy ef a perma. 
nent character Which can be applied to cure the disorders in the 
local currencies, check excessive issues of paper money, ayy 
ensure to the naticn a stable and uniform medium, and restore 
a healihy action to our money system. Public opinion in the 
Western Siates was strong and decisive in favor of this mea. 
sure, and would be wore so, from causes which do not apply as 
strengly to the Atlantic States. In Virginia, Maryland, New 
York, and ather States on the Atlantic, the people trade to the 
ciiles on the seaboard in cheir ewn States; and the local currey. 
cy will answer their purpores to a considerable extent. The 
trade of he Westerns States is carried on to distant places, much 
olit through other States, and the local currencies will wot ap. 
swer, and our Western traders are subjected to much loss in 
changing the paper received in every State Uirough which they 
pass, going and returning; and all this loss falls on the farmers 
ofthe West; wihiereas, waile the kranch banks of the United 
Bites bank exicted in the South and West, the traders were not 
subjected to the losses and inconveniences to which they are 
how exposed, : 

As so much has been said about merchants and overtrading, 
&c. Mr Pope would remark thai he represented an agricultu. 
ral district, and that the farmeis of the West were, 1f possible, 
more urgeit than any other class, for a national bauk, in order 
to have acurrency in which they could eontide—one sound and 
uniform. They had experienced the beneficial effects of a 
United States Bank, and were desirous to see that sound condi- 
lien ofthings restored. Mer Chatriman, (said Mr. Pope,)1 had 
occasion to aet en this question ofa natioual bank twenty-five 
years avo, in the other brauch of Congress; and I then examined 
it withan honest inquiry after truth, aad became entirely satis. 
fied ofthe constitutionali'y and great utility of euch an institu. 
on. The opinion TE then formed, (said Mr. Pope,) 1 have 
maintained eversince, through goodand evil report. Whetler 
popular or unpopular, (Mr. Pope said,) be had mace it a rule 
through life, when duty required him toacton a principle of 
cardinal importance or vital niterest to the people, to explore 
it weil, to establish truth iu his own mind, aud to adhere to it, 
unless overruled by the deliberate willot his tellow-citizens. 
Fortunately for me at this moment, in the opinion I express 1 
stand supported by the veice of those who sent me, aud the 
State at large. 

Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. Pope.) before t proceed to bestow a 
tpectal consideration on this Sub Treasury scheme, contem- 
plated by che bil under consideration, ov a national bank, which 
seems to be associated withit iu this debate, permit me to no. 
tice other topies so frequently adverted toat this session. We 
are daily entertained or disturbed about the annexation of Tex. 
as, the tari!) and abolition. Onthe subject of Texas, Ihave no 
opinion (said Mr. Pope) at present to give; indeed, LT have no 
considered it suflicient ly to decide on the power or expediency 
of the annexation of ‘Vexas, ifdesired by the people of that cour 
try. Mi. Pope said he was net prepared to say to what extent 
our planof Government could expand without endangeriag its 
ivegrity. It was a question ou which an Ainerican statesman 
should not indulge hasty speculations; it was «ne which de- 
manded grave and profound cousideration. 

In the old world there seemed to be natural barriers between 
nations—the Alps and Pyvenees separated communities; but 
here we had disregarded those geographical divisions, and cut 
down and perforated the Alleghany which divided the Atlantic 
States from the great Western valley. By roads and canals, 
with the consequent facility and rapidity, we had contracted 
practically the extent of our territory. I would, however, (said 
Mr. Pope,) implore gentlemen from the North and East, and 
especially the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams.) never to urge as a ground of opposition to Texas 
thatslavery Is tolerated in that country. It does not appear to 
be a legitimate ground of of position. Should the provinces of 
Canada be ever separated froin the mothe: Country, and their 
independence established on the plains of Abraham, and that 
people should desire to be made part of this Republic, I should 
not think of objecting that they have or have not slaves. The 
question ought to be viewed on more elevated ground. We 
should bear in mind that in the struggle for liberty and inde- 
pendence, Virginia and Massachusetts shook hands as brothers, 
and staked their lives, fortunes, aid sacred honor, in the com- 
mon cause. Each State was left free to act in relation to do- 
mestic slavery. 

It affords me pleasure on this occasion, Mr. Chairman, (con- 
tinued Mr. Pope,) to do justice to the consistency of the respect- 
able gentieman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adasme,) in the opt- 
nion he has expressed that Congress has no power to annex 
Texas to the United States. I well recollect (continued Mr. 
Pope) that he expressed the same opinion in the Senate, during 
the session of 1807-8, in regard to the admission of new States 
formed out of the Territory of Louisiana ; but at the same time 
avowed his willingness, and, I believe, with entire sincerity, 
while he could not concede the power to adinit them, to vote for 
ap amendment of the Constitution to authorize their admission. 

The subject of abolition, so often mentioned on this floor, has 
never disturbed the people of Kentucky, although a slave 
State 1 know (said Mr. P.) that there have been In my own 
State a large nuinber averse to slavery, desirous of getting rid 
of it by emancipation, or in some oiher way. Some, probably, 

were In favor of abolition; but experience and observation 
have convinced the warmest friends of emancipation that any 
mode of terminating slavery and retaining them among us 
would be mischievous and dangerous. The Ohio river divides 
Kentucky from the free States of Ohio, Indiana, and Tlinois; 

and while we are aware that there is a religious feeling and 

come fanaticism in relation to slavery, we indulge (said Mr. 

P.) no suspicion that the great body of the people of these 

States are disposed to disturb our clave property ; and as to 

ihe enthusiasts an fanatics, we tolerate error and folly, while 

reason and practical observatien are left free to counterae 
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om. The question of domestic slavery is one over which 
each State must be left to exercise sovereign control, subject to 
ne power of Congcess in reference to the importation of slaves 
from abroad é ; ; 

“The tarillis often mentioned, too, here, certainly foreign to 

.gupjects of our present deliberations. Permit me, Me. 
pairman, (saad Mr. Pope,) to retrospect the history of thista- 
wir policy for the Jast thirty years. Nearly thirty years ago he 
wasa member of the other branch of Congress; and gentlemen 

yo the Souh and West, with the exception of Mr. John Ran- 
ialob, and perhaps a few others, favored the tari!l policy; and, 

cordance with the expressed or imputed opinions of Mr. 
son, advocated the policy of rendering this country, to a 

-at extent, independent of the workshops of Europe. I well 
recollect (said Mr. Pope) that f united in this opinion, without 

wing ever considered deepiy the effects of this policy on the 

jrent sections of the Union. The people of the Eastern 
< ales Were at the time more inclined to empley their capital in 
-yymerce thaa manufactures, and Mr. Hillhouse, a Senator 
om Connecticut, aman of practical wisdom, remarked to ine 
withapparent candor and much earnestness, that it was wrong to 

yee or sumulate manu‘actures prematurely; that they ought 
and would grow up gradually with the growth of the nation. 
(ircumstances, however, turned a large poruon of Eastern ca- 
vial to Manulacturing establishments, and the Eastern peo- 
we, ever astute and sagacious in whatever concerns their inte 
est, asked for protection— more and more protection, until the 
south, awakened to a sense of the effects of this protective po- 
yy onthe planting States, changed their course, and resisted 

s protective policy, which at one time gave rise tu a most an- 
sry and excited comest. Fortunately for our peace and har- 
nony, the question was compromised by the agency of a Ken- 
yucky member of this House, and a disunguished Senator from 
he sume State; they, at least, aided much in restoring quiet to 

yw country, and I hope that compromise will not be disturb- 

and that unul the year 1842 this matter will be at rest. It 
isvery probable that the tariff policy was carried too far. Ken- 

icky isa consuming State, as much so as Virginia and many 
her Southern States; and while she admits the power and po- 

y of giving reasonable protection to American industry, she 
wil beamoug the last to support, Knowingly, any policy tend- 
og towacritice the Interest of the Southto advance or aggran- 
jze any other portion of the Union. He would, however, take 

ave o remark, that he believed at no distant day Virginia 
and Kentucky will rival the Bastern States in many branches 
jmauufactures. ‘These States abouid in coal, water power, 
vd minerals, with a teuiperate climate; and it has been said ot 
kentucky that she contains the richest mineral wealth in the 
lnited States. Regions there, hardly inhabited now and cousi- 
ered of little value, wiil ulttmately be filled with towns, vil- 
wes, anda industrious and thriving population. 

In connection With (hese vexed aud exciting questions ofabo- 
juon, tariff, annexation of Texas, we too often hear of disuulen, 
Ac. and must confess, Mr. Chairs, (said Mr. Pope) that 1 
egret to hear lauguage of this sort from the distinguished gen- 

emai from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams) when speaking of 
lexas When contending for freedom and Glceianee with 
(reat Britain, our brethren of the North did not object to an as- 
«ciation with the South on the ground of domestic slavery. 
kentucky isa central State, and a farming or planting State; a 
reat consumer of foreign and American manufactures. We, 
ic people of Kentucky, although, from habit, education, per- 

jal and commercial intercourse, partial to our Southern 

threu, are not blind to the value and importance of our po- 
ial association with the Eastern States. We consider them 
eright arm @f our national strength asa maritime power. For 
elligence, hardy enterprise, and skill in commerce aul navi- 
gallon, they are not surpassed, if equalled, by any nation of an- 
ientor modern times. By the union of free and slave States, 

y their joint counsels and arms, our liberties and independence 
were achieved; and let not the trashy effusions of fanatics, or the 
visionary speculavions of» nthusiasts, disturb our trang uiltity or 
weaken those ties by which these States have been so long uni- 

d. If we continue (said Mr. P.) a united people, this nation 
will, at no distaut period, by their justice and power, exercise 
wore influence and controlover the affairs of nations than an- 
ieut Rome when mistress of the world, or Great Britain when 
he asserted the empire of the seas. He begged pardon of the 
ommittee for digressing so far trom the question under cousi- 
leration, and had only to assure them that he was led off by a 
hicitude to divert theiratieution from subjects which had been, 
ashe thought, rather strangely broug't into discussion, aud 
‘bring the minds of all to adeep and solemn consideration 
! the existing erisis ; for sufficient for the time is the evil 
hereof. 

The bill under consideration provides not only for the coilec- 
uon of the revenue, but the establishment of a number of Sub- 
Treasuries, to be located in different places in the United States 
where the revenue and proceeds of the public lands are col- 
ected, and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to ap- 
point agents to inspect the books and accounts of these Sub 
lreasuries, and report to him. Those charged with the collec- 
tion and preservation of the money drawn from the pockets of 
tie people, with the agent to inspect, &c. are to be appointed by 
he Executive, removable at his pleasure, and in al) respects 
subjectto hiscoutrol. Itis ia substance a bill to unite the purse 
wd sword of this Governmentin the hands of the President, ia 
(erogation ofa fundamental principie ofour fiee Constitution, 
wil the title of it should be, (said Mr. Pope,) a billto consum- 
nate the overthrow of tht equilibrium and division of power 
which the wise founders of this Repubiic intended to establish 

)secure American liberty. 

The maxim thata division of power ainong differeat depart- 
‘eats or bedies of magistracy was necessary to secure liberty, 
‘emsto have been better understood and practically applied 
y the statesmen of modern times than in remote ages. This 
naxim has been incorporated into all the American Constitu- 
tons, and pervades every ramification of this confederated Re- 
public. Such adivision of power as will prevent undue accu- 
mulation of power in the hands ofone department or body of 
magistracy, was deemed by our ancestors essential to the secu- 
rity ofthe public liberty. This great principle forms a vital fea 
tare in the political law of modern Europe, where it is held that 
every power ought to be restrained within such limits as will 
ensure the independence of neighboring States; and hence the 
humerous wars to maintain the balance of power. 

Our Constitutions divide the powers of Government into ge- 
veral departments or bodies of magistracy, and these powers 
ive again divided between State and federal bodies of magis- 
racy. ‘To the le cislative department it belongs to impose taxes 
ipon the people; and I put the question (sail Mr. Pope) to the 




















Making public officers depositories—Mr. Pope. 


grave and candid consideration of this committee, whether i 

properly belongs to the Legislature or the Executive authority 
o create or select the agentto keep and guard the money of the 
people, unti! drawn out in conformity to appropriations made 
by law? Is the Executive or Leets'ature the keeper and cuar 

dian of the public treasure? To pra { 


first Bank of the 





United States was the chief agen taking care of the public 
money, é ie Ia t é ageathy | slutive a 
thoriiy; iaue ete safe ;j responsible agents, isa 
certained by the fa ho to ever sustained while they 





had the care of it; whereas we 1) that numerous defalea 
tions and tauds and peculations have been commitied by cot- 
le “tors, receivers, and others charzed with the care of the pub 
lic revenue. Large sums contided to individuals furni-h tem) 
tatioas too strong tor poor weak humen nature. Treasurers in 
Virginia and Kentucky, oi the fairest character for purity and 
honot, afford strong proots of the danger of confiding large sums 
of money to the care of individuals; and both States have di 
rected the public money to be placed tn sound and responsible 
banks. When it is depostied ina bauk, to the credit of th 
Goverameat, the whole corporvtion is resporsible. The capi 
ta) of thirty five millions of dollars of the late Bank 
United States was bound for the nine y placed in its vaults 

I will not, said Nr. Pope, detain the committee by any calen- 
lation of the additional expense, or Executive patronage 
hew scheme of Sub-Treasuries, 
jections of much more magnitude. To what responsibiti 7, 
Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. Pope,)do you lock for the seenrity 
of the public revenue? Do you rely on the bondsand securities 
provided for in this bill? Remember, (said he.) that there will 
be collected in the city of New York alone, trom twelve to fit 
teen millions; and that in the cites of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Ba‘tumore, Charleston, and New Orleans, from three to tive 
millions on an average will be received by the collectors at 
each port; anda large amount of this money must remain fora 
considerable time in their hands before itecan be paid out. In 
the whole of these Sub-Treasuriss, there will generally be on 
hand from five to ten millions of doilars. Now, sir, what indi- 
vidual and securities can be good and responsible for millions? 
Sir, you have no security for the safety of the pnblie finds, but 
in the honor and integrity of the officers charged with the care 
of them. 

Lhave, Mr. Chairman, other fears and objections in relation 
to this measure. The oflicers to have charge of your money 
will be the creatures of the Executive, holding their offices at 
his pleasure, and responsible directly to him. We all know 
(said Mr. Popz) that money has become a powertul agent in 
our political contests, and especially inthe large cities. Let me 
supp se a Violent party contest for the Presidential cflice, and 
the man under whom these treasurers bold their office a candi 
date; can you beheve that they will resist the appeals of the 
friendsof power, to use the public inuney to ensure the ele 
tion of their favortte candidate?) Teannot (said Mr. Pope) thi 
of a scheme more likely to be fatal to the purity of our institu. 
tious, and the public liberty, than the one ou your tible. 4 
deem it, said he, a most sacred duty of the representatives of 
the people to place the money drawn by their authority from 
their constituents in safe hands, and not where it will be in 
danger of being wasted and plundered. The guardianship and 
care of the public treasure belongs to Congress, and not to the 
Executive. Acting upon this principle, and in accordance with 
the geains of our free institutions, the people of Kentucky, in 
convention, provided that the Treasurer of the State, who was 
to be charged with the care of the public money, should be 
elected by the Legislature, while the appointment of all other 
officers was confided to the Governor and Senate 

his measure seems designed to substitute an exclusive me- 
tallic currency for the specie and paper currency, that ts, paper 
convertible into specie, to which the people have been aceus. 
tomed for half acentury. During foriy years ont of torty-eizit 
of eur poliicai existence wider the present Constiivuon, we 
have had a curreacy consisting chietly of silver mones 
bank money, that Is, bank notes convertible into specie: for 
such paper has been considered and called money tron 
commencement of the banking system i. Burope, That note 
ai alltimes convertible into specie, such asissued by the banks 
of the United States, have been deeined by the people money, 
and paid and received as such by all classes in this nation, isa 
fact of universal notoriety. And why we should. after this 
long practice an experience, revolutionize our whole inone- 
tary system, aad run counter to the fixed habits and prejudices 
of the people, I am (said Mr. P.) utterly ata loss co imacine 
Are gentlemen prepared to injure the best interests of the peo 
ple and endanger our domestic tranquillity merely to preserve 
their consistency in error! Would it not be more wise, man 
ly, and patriotic, regardless Of all party considerations aid pos 
Opinions, to sicrifice party opinions anda selfish policy on th 
altar of their country’s good? Let us, said he, now look at our 
condition. According to the last estimates with which we have 
been furnished, there isnow in the United States from sixty to 
eighty millions of gold and silver, twiee at much as we ever 
had before, with double the numberof banks we had five years 
ago, and our whole landwbounding with the fines’ crops ever 
before witnessed ; and yet, strange to tell, owing to the insta- 
bility inthe public councils, and a disordere | currency, confi 
dence and credit are destroyed, and distrust and painful anxiety 
pervade this great community. The commercial action of the 
nation is, to a great extent, suspended; a large number of our 
vessels and steainboats are laid up and idle; and a large por- 
tion of the leboring classes throwa out of emplovment. 
The wises! statesmen and purest patriotsof this nation have 
abandoned long-established opinions and prejudices m obedience 
to the voice of experience and the exigencies of their country. 
and why cannot we do likewise to redeem thia peaple from th 
embarrassments, dangers, and difficulties which surround 
them? Inthisage and Government of experiment, we ought 
not, said he, to be surprised at change of opinion in the wisest 
men. The most enlightened statesmen ever selected to preside 
over the affairs of nations have been often mistaken: they have 
only seen through a glass darkly the consequences of their 
measures. God has given to the mental vision of mortals but 
an imperfect and limited view of the future. T must here be 
permitted (said Mr. Pope) to reveat the remarks of Mr. Giles 
of Virginia, a most distinguished parliamentary debater en the 
floor of the Senate, when charged with inconsistency. In his 
defence, he observed that he should have live: to little purpose, 
if he had not tearnt by experience to correct his errors; tnt, 
said he, | have another very eufficient anewer to give to th 
charge—lam consistent in this, said Mr. Giles, that I consider 
it my duty, at all times, to ny country, to do what is best for that 
country under the circumstances in which I am placed. In a 
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review (sail Mr. Pope) of our political hiss. y for the last forty 
years, it will be found that there have been irequent and great 
changes of opinion on the most impottantsuiyect. Atove time 
the great body of the people of the South and West were oppos 
| ed toa navy; but expertence has corrected their error. Many 
| of the most d'stinguished men have changed their opinions on 


| 






the question of anational bank--Mr. Madison an. Mr Monroe 
among others. Thitty years ego the peoptc of the Dasteru 
Slates Wore rather opposed to tne manulaccuring policy, the 
South and West for 1t; and now the Bast forit, and the South 
wl West, ora great portion of them, agains* it 


Letexperience, s:id Mr. Pope, the best of all teachers, learn 
us to act Wisely, in relation to the existing crisis in our public 
alfa Let us reason together with frankness, andina spiritot 
oatriotisin, and with bosoms animated with no other feeling than 
the public good, apply such remedies to the disorders in the 
currency which experience has proved to be eflicacious, and 
| Festorwe once more a healthy action to the body potitic. Let ue, 
said Me. Pope, have no more new, watried nostrums. The bro- 
| {shaversare now reaping a rich harvest from this ruin- 
ous Coudtion of the currency, and the loss must ultimately fall 
on the laboring and industrious classes of the community. The 
vacillating and unstable policy of the Goverament has shaken 
the contidence of moneyed men, who are now hoarding their 
treasures, becau-e they are unable to calculate the results and 
consequences of the present state of things, afraid to lead or in 
Veat tacit money. 

Mr. Chairman, (continued Mr. Pope,) the farmers of the 
West, when they sell theirsteck or other products of their in- 
dustry, want thatsound, good currency to which they have been 
accustomed; and when they sent agents here to correct exist- 
| mg evils, they did not expect them to provide good money fer 
| 
{ 
| 


keris an 


themselves only, but for their masters—the great body of the 
people. This bill provides that no money shall be received for 
land, or at the custom-houses, but gold and silver. Twenty or 
thirty millions of gold and silver are to be drawn trom the inte 
rior every year tuto the land offices, and to the Jarge cities on 
the seabord, Where it is to remain until paid out to the public 
otficers—to the navy, army, and for the public works; and I 
fear it will be slow in its march back to the interior States, where 
there will be litde or no public expenditures. How the State 
banks can resume specie paymenia, or maintain specie pay- 
ments under this operauun, 1 must leave, said Mr. Pope, to 
beter judges to decide. From five to ten millions must be 
generally locked up in the Government vaults, and withdrawn 
| from circulation. ‘To reconcile us to this experiment, we 
are told that we are to have a hard money constitutional 
currency. Twill, not, said Mr. Pope, by exploding paper mo- 
ney couveruble into specie, and establishing an exclusive me- 
tallie meaium, carry this nation back to a rude and half civil: 
ized age, belere commerce, enterprise, and navigation had 
entigitenet anteivilized the nations; but will conent myself 
with the ficts and examples furnished by the most enlightened 
and powertul people of modern tmes, as the basis of my opi 
vion and reasoning on this question. On a territury of ne 
| greater extent than Delaware or Rhode Island, or the city of 
New York or Philadelphia, a hard money medium would be 
practicable, and a paper medium could be dispensed with. Ik 
can only suit a small territory, where the population is dense, 
where it can be removed from place to place without much 
expense or hazard; but in this extensive country i must be 
evident, on a moment's reflection, that Convemence and neces 
sity require a paper representative of specie. Every traveller 
through this vast territery, with a moderate amount of the pre- 
cious metals, would be exposed to hazard; the weight of his 
trunk or saddlebags would give notice, at every ina at which 
he stopped. of the amountof his treasure; and when large sums 
are to be transported to distant places, the ye ril and expense 
woul! be increased 
Twill not, sard Me. Pope. by my vote, aniiorize the President 
tlisdvee people to buattate the example of kings and enipe 


bors a lew eentuctes past, who hoarded up atthe eapial ail the 
erin} tailver they coul Lextort or fileh trom their subjeats. to 
Carry wars of ambition and conquest, Neither my pursuits 
nor reflections have led me to explore, with the eye of a pre- 


found financier, the monetary systems of the commercial world 
in all Cheir racutications and etieets; but [believe [may venture 


tosay that neither tiisaore any other people can long have more 
than theietair proportion of the gold aad silver of the commer 
Cial nation Ii weshoukl be able to obtain an excess, so as Lo 


produce @ p¥essure in other countries, that excesa would soon 
leave us and return to places where ii would be wanted; nor 
ean bolts, or bars, or vaults, embargoes, prohibitions, paina, 
or peunliiies, arrest the current established by the lawe of trade, 
which no power, the most despotic, had ever been able to con- 
trol he currency ot Great Britain aod France consisted of 
coll chietly, and paper with this d.fl-resce, that in Great Bri- 
tain the proportion of paper, in the for of bank notes to gold, 
was greater than In France With these countries we have 
move commereé than with any others. Our currency has ge- 
nerally cousisted of silver chtetly, and paper in the form of bank 
notes, with a greater proportion of pap or than in ev her Great 
Britain or France; and the specie musi flow from those coun- 
tries to this, and from this back, according to the laws of trade, 
revardless of any laws or regulations of either 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Pope, in exploring the causes of our 
present difficulties, 1 shall notge back to the removal of the 
deposites, but content myself with the recital of a few extracts 
in relation tothissubject. There is no doubt that the extensive 
aml extravagant speculations in the public lands, diverting 
twenty or thirty or forty millions of dollars from the ordimory 
ch-nnels of trade and buenessa, may have had «ome influence 
The unusual importations of gold from England ond France may 
have produced a pressure for specie there, w iich, reacting on 
this conntry, produced a rapid retarn of it, and forced the barke, 
for sclf-preservation, tosuspend specie payments. In this con- 
flict and pressure in both countries, cotton feil, m rehants 
failed, anda shock was given to confidence, credit, anil busi- 
ness; and Owing to the fali of cotton, with other caures, a larze 
balance was created against usin favor of Europe. In this state 
of things,'said Mr. Pope, the Government, instead of denouncing 
the State banks, and threatening to crush them, by destroying 
thein credit and issuing commissions of bankrupt: y, should, on 
account of the people, if not the banks, have exerted all their 
power ail influence to sustain their credit and confidence in 
them and their paper. the only currency among the people. 

Tie effort made to carry into effect, at thie moment. the 
lard money poliey, and cast off the Bate banks, is calenlated 
to have the most disastrous consequences on the community, by 
encouraging creditors-to reinse to take the local currencies for 
their debts; to reduce the value of property, and unjustly 
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change the relation of creditors and debtors. The Legislatures of 
the States may be driven to stop execution, unless the creditors 
will take paper, as has been done by Virginia at her last session. 
Mr. Chairman, we do not realize the dangerous consequences to 
yeault from the disordered condition of the money system. 
Derangement of the currency, loss of confidence aid credit, ts 
the hinge upon which many revolutions have turned ip ervi- 
hyed countries. It is well known that the derangement of the 
finances, and destruction of public and private credit, was the 
immediate cause of that revolution in France which deluged 
that country with blood. At an early day an insurrecuon oc- 
curred in the State of Maseachusetts; and in ny Own State, not 
more than ten or twelve years azo after we had created nume- 
rous banks, the ereditots and debtors had a most angry conflict; 
and after relief laws, judge-breaking, and a temporary war 
upon our judiciary, the people of that State were brought to 
uve verge of civil war. On no condition of the State ought we 
t» look with more deep concern than a disordered state of the 
monetary system, Thre are no duties of more paramount 
obligation oa the Congress of the United States, Gian to exercire 
il the powers granted them by the Constitution, to restore 
csound and healthy action to that currency which regulates 
the transactions of the people. To preserve union, establish 
justice, and ensure domestic tranquillity, are among the leading 
ibjects of the Federal compact 

Mr. Chatrman, said Mr. Pope, another unmeaniag and com 

plex notion is to be presented to the nation to reconcile them 
tu this new aud dangerous project. They are to be amused 
with the cant phiase, teat Government ought te be divorced 
from the banks, and the people, who have based all their trans- 
scons on the local banks andthe currency lurnished by them, 
ire lo be abandoned to shift for themselves, under the denun- 
cation and slandera of the Government—that same Govern- 
toot that brought many ef these banks Into existence, and 
iweited the people they were to be confided in, and that they 
weuld furnieh a better currency, and do the business of ex- 
change on beter terins, or as good, and more extensively, than 
the Bank of the United Siatesever had. And this lane uage was 
held by the Administvation up to the 4th of March last, when 
the late President, in his farewell address, only about eight 
weeks before the banks all suspended sp:cie payments, from 
causes to which T have briefly adverted, announced to the 
nation that all was wellin regard to our banks and currency. 
I! those placed by the people of this country atthe head of 
pubhe afairs, for their supposed wisdom and patriotism, could 
not foresee the fatal catastrophe which was to occur in so 
hort a time, how can they criminate with such wanton and 
uuteeling cruelty the conduct of the banks which had tollowed 
theie couneets?) For, sir, I have now before me the letter of 
secretary Taney te the deposite banks, after the removel ot 
the deposites, in whrch he exhorts the State banks to expand 
their issues, and to be liberal in their accommodations to the 
community, No seouer, however, (said Mr. Pope.) had the 
ehock been felt by the banks, and their doors closed, than th 
friends of the Administration became alarmed lest censure 
and reproach should fall on the Aministration, and © let slip 
the degs of war’ on the banks, in order to make them the 
ecape-goats to bear off the sigs and blunders of the Adminis- 
dration, 

Sir, (said Mr. Pope,) how many of the deposite banks are in- 
eolvent, and how much is the Government likely to lese by 
‘hem? I should like to have a candid answer to this ques‘ien, 
1 am sure (said he) that Ihave not been iuiformed li any are 
likely to prove insolvent, they ought to be desgnated. On the 
coutrary, We are informed by the Secretary that the public 
movey placed in them will be ultimately safe. Their whol: 
erbne, then, consists in having expanded their issues in’ con 
furmiy to the advice of the Sceretary of the Treasury, and the 
approbiuon of the Government, and, under an unexpeetet re- 
vulsion in trade, and a pressure for specie which the wisest 
men among us did not foresee, suspended specie payments. In 
thie hour of difficulty and alarm. Mr. P. said he would ask of 
every candid man whether the Government, after having na- 
tiovalized ther: banks aud their paper, were not bound in 
granule to their bank trends and the people to mut forth 
all their strenzth and coostitutional power 
tain their credit and the 
their paper. 

Mr. Pope sit he had not much sympathy fort ose barks 
which acecjed the deposttes atthe time of their re noval from 
the Unite! states Bank. because they had been lived and se- 
duced to embark thetr influence io a erusarle again t the nation 
al bank, which they wiil fod, and ought to have known long 
since, as the beet regulator ofour paper system, and the great 
conservator of the sound State banks of the nation. Fram the 
commencement of the Government, the national bank and 
State banks hw! lived in harmoney, and worked together for 
the good and prosperity of this rising nauon. By their joint ef: 
forts spurious and fictitious banks had been kept under, and, 
during the existence of a national and good Sate banks, 
the people had been secure agatust a vicious national or local 
cu: rency 


’ to aid and sus 
confidence of the comriunity in 


Mr. Chairman, if Twas as jeatous of men in power as a poli- 
tal man ought to be in this free Government. I should ine/ine 
to believe that the plan has been long and deeply laid to destroy 
he present banking system of the nation, national and Jocal, for 
the purpose of rearing up on its ruins a great Government 
bank, to be wielded by those in power; yes sir, to concentrate 
in the hands of the Executive not only the sword, but the freat 
money Power of this nution. The first bank to be ce stroved 
was that of the United States; and, that accomplished, the 
next to be sacrified were State banks ; and it might have been 
suposed, trom what occurred in 1S! 1 and ISL), that they wou'd 
fall an easy prey from siinilar cansea: and then a Government 
bank would seem to be a necesaary result of the destruction of 
all others; for, sir, it has never been Nnagined by the en- 
lightened tnea of this country that the fiscal and commercial 
business of the United States could be caried on over our 
tende.! territory by an exclusive metailic medium. Vat lately 
I was utterly at a loss to conjecture the motive which induced 
the friends of the Administration to oppose, with such zeal and 
violence of denunciation, the char er of the late Bank of the 
United Staves by the State of Pennsylvania; and what is most 
extraordinary ts, (hata distinguished citizen of Pennaylvanio, 
now On # fureiga ouesion, should have so lately advocated, 1, 
the public prints, the revolutionary course of annulling, in a 
convention, the solemn charters granted by that State. The 
bank hel ceased to exist as a national institution: and why 
there should have been such hostility to its incorporation by 
the gate oF Peunsylvania TP could not divine, until this Sub- 
Trea@®y scheme was announced in the late Message of the 
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President. It is possible that it was ayprehended that a State 
bank of such magoitude, under State authority, might present 
some obstacle to the greot destroyer of banks, and embarrass 
the scheme under cousideration, designed, 1f I am not greatly 
deceived, to lay the foundation of a great Treasury bank. 

In looking at the past and present course of things. Tam led 
back (said Mi. Pope) to the discussions in the Virginia convea 
tion of this Consticution, between Patick Henry, the first orator 
of ancient or modera Umes, and one that looked through the 
deeds of men, and the late Mr. Madison, among the most viltu- 
ous and culightened statesmen in America. Mr. Madison could 
not believe that any President would remove a good officer 
Without reas nable cause, and supposed that the powers of Go- 
vernment Were so arranged and divided that there could be no 
undue or dangerous accumulation in any department. Mr. 
Henry, with prophetic vision, at the same time that he bestow- 
eda merited eulogium on the virtues and intelligence of Mr. 
Madison, said in emphatic terms that, unfortunately for bimselt, 
an! unfortunately for his country, he had been bred up in the 
dark closets of study, aud knew nothing of mankind. Sir, said 
Myr. Henry, whatever others may think, however they may ad- 
mire tits Constitucion, to me it has an awtul squinting towards 
monarchy. Mr. Henry had stucied haman nature thoroughly, 
and explored, with an eye of a wary statesman, all the secret 
springs of human actions, and foresaw, or thoucht he foresaw, 
a strong tendency mm this Government to concentrate to9 much 
strength in the Executive head, and predicted that at no distant 
day he would be more absolute in fact, if not in foun, than 
any monarch en the British throne since the revolution of 
l6s8. Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. Pope,) from what I have ob. 
served within a few years past, L fear Mr. Henry’s predictions 
will be fulfilled, unless every man who thinks this iree system 
is worth preserving will stand forth and contribute his mite to 
check Uns tendency to prostrate all other departments at the 
feet of the Execuuve. 

IT know, said Mr. Pope, that many gentlemen calculate that 
this cant-phrase of divorce Government from banks is tocarry 
them triumphantly through the pending struggle; but af they 
mount this petty, poor hobby, they will soon find themeeltves 
cast into insiguifeance. They rely too much onthe credulity 
of the people, aud underrate their Intelligence — In prosperous 
limes, When they feel, said Mr. Pope, no distress or suffering 
fromthe measures of the Administration, they cannot be easi 
ly roused (o resist errer; but in times like the present, gentie- 
men may be assured that the whole intellect and energy of the 
people will be brought lato action to vindicate theirrights and 
interests, 

The respect I have, said Mr. Pope, for many gentlemen who 
talk about a divorce of the Gevernment from all banks induces 
me toexamine more gravely than might seem to be necessary 
or prover, the nature and character of this divorce. The par- 
ties to be divorced are the Governmenton the one part and the 
banks, and E would add, said Mr. Pope, the people, on the other 
part. Now sir, what isthe Gevernment, the party on the first 
part? Itis, Mr. Chairman, if l understaad the matter, the Siates 
and people acung here in all the departments by agents; this is 
a Government of the people and States, who are at present 
acting by selected agen’s, in one branch, the States acting by 
agents selected by them in their corporate capacity. Now, str, 
what are the banks of the States but money corporations, created 
by the States, furni- hing bank money or currency for the peo- 
ple of the States, and solemmly made by this Government mo- 
ney agentsof the United States, and furnishing with the sane- 
ion of this Government, bank money for the Government and 
people of the United States? The stock of some banks is 
owned exclusively by the States; ia some the stock is owned in 
part by the States,and in part by the people; in others the 
Whole is owned eutirely by citizens. This divorce, then, if I 
cau, said Me. Pope, comprehend the true character of it, is a 
separationof the States, banks, and people, from the States, 
banks, and people. There is something so obscure and prepos- 
terous iu the proposition advanced, that the Government of the 
nation ought to sever itsclf from the States and peeple, and 
leave the people to struggle with a ruinous currency without 
an eflort to correct the evil, that I am at a loss for an argu- 
ment tocombat such an incomprehensible, idle phantom. Am 
Ltounderstand gentlemen, said Mr. Pope, that the existing cur- 
rencies in the nation, practically the money of the people, 
lonz the standard and measure of value among them, the basis 
ofail heit contracts and transactions, is to be leftin chaotic disor- 
d-vand confusion, without an effort on our part to apply a 
corrective, and that we, the agents of the people, are merely 
to provide good money for ourselves and public officers—that 
we, a select few only, are to be taken care of? 

Mr. Chairman, let us reflect, said Mr. P. like faithful re- 
presentatives ond guardians of the public prosperity and hap- 
pioess, and actetleectively in obedience to the dictates of duty 
and patriotism. Let us exert allthe powers granted by the 
Constitution to redeem our country from the evils and dan 
gers which surround it. — It is*proper to examine, said Mr. P. 
the pewers of Us Goverument in relation to commerce, and 
money or currency. By the Constitution, power is expressly 
granted ta Congress to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, and to fix a uniform standard of weightsand measures. 
To Congress power is expressly granted to regulate commerce 
with foreizn nations, and berween the several States, and with 
the Indiantribes. ‘That money and currency is intimately as- 
sociuted with Commerce, and has been 80 Inall times and in 
all well regulated commercial nations, 1 need not, said Mr. P. 
aldnes facts orarguments to prove. Meney and currency have 
ever been considered the life and soul of commerce; in the 
languace of Mr. Hume, it is the of] which renders the 
Wheels of trade smooth and easy, and he considets the 
thoreuch concoction and circalation of money through a State 
of much importance. < 

The people of the United States, in Convention assembled, 
were deeply 1mpresse ! with the necessity of granting to Con- 
cress full power over the subjects of commence, external, and 
Maternal, and currency; and to make their intention more mani- 
fest, they denied to the States the power of coining money or 
emitting billsufecredit. The evil which had been experienced 
from the power of the States to coin money or emit bills of 
credit, and the danger and inconvenience of permitting the 
States to regulate commerce with foreign nations, or with each 
other, induced the Convention to vest Congress with plenary 
and exclusive sovereignty over these subjects; and IT putit to 
gentlemen, said Mr. P. to answer whether the powers and du- 
tes of this Governmentin relation to currency and commerce 
are not as ample and impetative under the limitations o! the 
Constitution, as can be imposed en any other Government. The 
Statcs and people of the States have not reserved any control or 
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severeignty over these subjects, but have surrendered them 15 
Congress 

The people of these States, by their relation to this Govery 
ment, are bound, by their money and their arms, to vtand py 
and support itin good and evil times, and have aright to de 
mand the exercise of all the power and means within the sphere 
of theiv authorivy, to give them a good currency, a fair nea. 
sure of value to insure 4 just relation between creditor and deby. 
or, and preserve a healihy action in the external and Internal 
commerce of the country. Nor can the Government refyse 
or neglect to perform these duties to the extent of their power 
and means, without acriminal violation of their highest dutyes 
and obligations. Hf those placed in authority are too elevated 
to feel tor the distresses of the people, or nor wise enough to 
perceive the remedies necessary and proper to cure existing 
dhsorders; are so tight laced with commitment and censisten, 
cies as to be unable toact the part demanded by the exigencies 
of the times and the voice ofadisturbed nation; let them retire 
from the post assigned them, and give place to wiser and better 
inen, Who have not sought the post of honorat the expense of 
principle and the public good; will not be committed agains: 
Ineasures essential to inaintain credit and co; fidenee, and pro 
tect the greatsprings of the public prosperity. — How differer 
is the language held by the Adininistration of public affairs yy 
this country, said Mr, P. from that held by the Admiuistratioy 
of Great Britain and the Whigs of that country. — Inthe year 
1793, when the people of, iat country were overwhelmed with 
difficulties and embaricSsinents, and the commercial credit was 
in danger, the Government stepped forward with a kind and 
aiding hand, and arrested the ruin and desvlation which seemed 
to be impending. 

In 1797, when the Bank of England suspended specie payment, 
anda panic seized the nation, the prime minister of England, 
instead of denouncing the bank, and ordering a Commission of 
bankruptcy against her, had a committee raised to examine her 
affairs, who reported, after a full examination of the affairs of 
the bank, that the means Were ample to meet her engagements, 
and thet she was sound and solvent; that the suspension was 
forced on the bank by the circumstances which surrounded the 
country, and the dangers which menaced it. 

It, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. P. this Government had take: 
the same course, had an tivestigation made into the condition of 
our banks, and a report of the same character, so faras merited, 
made to the nation, withas-urance that the Government would 
aid them with its credit and countenance to resume specie pay 
ments, they weuld have maintamed with the people confidence 
In our Instituuions, so lmportant in this hour of alarm and dis 
trust; and if the President, in his Message, Instead of denouneme 
a national bank, had declared, ike President Madison, that the 
State bank experiment would not answer without a national 
bank, and recommended the measure to the cousideration of 
Conzress; if he had her'ed from him the hobby by which he 
rode late power, and dismounted his followers, and admitied his 
error with that magnanimity which becomes the Chief Maes 
trate ofa nation. he would have gained a crown of public appro- 
bation worth all the ‘Treasury note bills and Sub-Treasury 
echemes which hts ingenuity can Inventin the four years for 
which he was elected. In confirmation of the epinton T have 
advanced, said Mr. Pope, of the duty of this Goveanment to 
give the people a good currency, and guard against a ruinous 
aod unstable one, let me call your attention to the sentiments 
expresved by the Whigs of England, such as Charies Fox, She 
ridan and others, whose lives were devoted to sustain the tights 
of the people against the usurpatiens of the crown. 

lia protest entered on the journals of the House of Lords tn 
the year 1797, during the war between Engiand aud France, 
they hold and maintain the following language and opinicns 
The whigs insist, in that protest, that “the advisers of the 
Crown are responsible for the condition of the State; respon 
sible for its internal peace and general good Government; for 
the protection of its commerce, its credit, and (he various sour 
ces of its prosperity and wealth.” And Mr. Chairman, (sar 
Mr. P.) I concur with Fex, Sheridan, and other whigs of Eng 
land, whose lives were devoted to the maintenance of the pow. 
ers and privileges of Parliament against the encroachments 
and usurpations of the Crown, that those charged with the ad 
ministration of this or any other Government, are responsible 
for the condition of the State, and for the provecuon of its com- 
merce and credit, and that no Adininistration can evade that re- 
sponsibility with honor or a regard to pubicduty. According 
to the express provisions of our Constitution, aud the funda- 
mental law inherentin every pelitical association, these placed 
in authority are under the mo. t imperious and sacred obliga- 
tions to perform the duties to which he had adverted. It is 
true, (said Mr. P.) that, technically and strictly speaking, noth- 
ing but gold and silver can be forced on a creditor; but we 
know also that, in practice, whatever medium may by law or 
general consent be generally received in exchange fer property 
or commodities, and in payment of debts, is, and must be, the 
circulating medium and currency of such conntry, and will 
regulate the performance of contracts, 1f anether medium be 
not specially provided for; and hence the necessity imposed on 
the sovereign p wer to guard against the depreciation and fluc 
tuations of currency, Whatever it may be, to secure society 
against violent struggles between debtor and creditor, the ne 
cessary cons quence of a spurious, uncertain standard of vatue. 
For forty years out of forty-eight of our national existence, our 
Government, by the use of national banks, has secured the 
country against these evils. It seems to be fashionable new, 
said Mr. P. to denounce the banking and credit system, and 
extol the hard mouey plan. The policy and expediency of 
banks he did not consider, at this day, a debatable question 
They are liable, like all other cood Insututions, to abuses: but 
the system here, while we had a national bank, said Mr. P. at- 
tained as much perfection asin eny other country where they 
had been used. Banks have been introduced in the most en 
lightened countries of Eurepe, the offspring of commerce and 
wealth in commercial nations. The experience of ages has es- 
tablished their utility, and it would be strange for us, at this 
day, torun counter to the long usage and testimony of the 
whole commercial world. We have had them in this country, 
said Mr. P. for more than half acentury. Few men are wil- 
ling to keep in their private coffers a large amount of money ; 
the fact is difficult toconceal from those aboutthem. A man 
cannot be «always at home to guard his treasure, and is exposed 
to robbery and murder; hence men are generally disposed to 
deposite their funds on hand in some place of safety, and banks 
of good and solvent character, and having genera! confidence, 
are selected by prudent men to take care of them: and these 
deposites, said Mr. P. ate of great advantage to the public, be- 
cause the money of the country, instead of being hoarded, is 
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secured by the owners from fire and robbery, and placed in 
wood waiks, aud putin erreulation by the banks, to aid the en- 
rerprise, hulustyy, and business of the people. But to secure 
these advantages, and augment in this way the active capital 
of the community, it Is necessary that the banks should be 
sound, and have the firm confidence of the people. 

Bunks, in their origin in Europe, were places of deposite and 
of inspection for money, to prevent clipping or debasing the 
com. The checks of the depositor; passed from hand to hand 
as money, aad being convertible at all times inte specie, this 
epecles of transfer was called bank mouey; so the notes of the 
wank of Bagland and of the Bank of the United States, while 
convertible Into specie, nay be properly denominated bank 
yowey. ‘To give to paper, inthe form of bank notes, the cha 
ractel of monev, itis hecessary so lo organize and regulate our 
banking Sysiem as to secnre to the holder of a note the powei 
af converting Wo ante gold and silver at all times; and this we 
have never been able todo uniformly, but by the agency of a 
yvional iastiedion. The bauking and paper credit of Great 
Britain has been carried to a greater extent than that of any 
jation in Europe; and under its operation and influence she 
has become the first commercial and naval Power in the world. 
When Bonaparte, (said Mr. Pope,) was preparing to invade 
England with a million of soldiers, the timid part of the nation 
became alarmed, and made a run upon the bank, in order to 
prepare for flight from the kingdom in the event of Bonaparto’s 
success; and this, with other causes, forced a suspension of 
specie payments; an yet Enciaud, with Chis suspension, main- 
tained a War against nearly all Europe for more than twenty 
years—triumphed over the combined fleets of France and 
Spain in two decisive victories, at Trafalgar and the Nile, and 
carried her power and domination to regions where the Ro- 
man eagles never flew when mistress of the world: and there 
would seem to be no limit to her demination, but for the rising 
greatness of this Repubtie 

Ii was, sad Mr. Pope, the Anglo-Saxon spirit of this peo- 
ple that gave Us in lepentenee; and this nation, if united, will, 
at no distant period, vival) Great Britain in commerce, and 
check her supreme dominion onthe ocean. 

What, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Pope. has been the effect of 
the banking system and paper credit in this country? It com- 
menced reore than fifty years ago, has expanded with the 
growth of the nation, and, in less than half a century, under 
our present Constitution, We have risen from a small be tinning 
to be the second commercial nation in the civilized world. 
Our navigation has increased; our country has improved, wrh 
asionishing rapidity, in wealth and internal improvements ot 
every kind; our population has expanded to the far West, 
where the wilderness has been made to blossom like the rose, 
vader the operaion aad influence of this banking system so 
mach denomuneed of late. 

Ranks are useful, not only in aiding the general operacions of 
commerce, but they place the poor and wealthy oa more equal 
ground. Young meuof enterprise, industry, and good habits, 
ein generally, with the aid of fitends, obtain loans, on mode- 
rate jiterest, to embark in trade and business; and thousands, 
sail Mr. Pope, of enterprising young men without capital, 
wih a little credit, have risen from poverty to opulence. I 
know, to, sant he, thatthe branches of the United States Bank 
established in Kentucky, after all other banks were wound up 
there, diffused their loans and accommodations to the people 
ofmy State as fairly and usefully, and, indeed, more so than 
other bank ever did, and without interfering in our party con- 
tests. TD believe, said Mr. Pope, no instituiions were ever less 
lable to such an imputation. 























Mr. Chairman, T have now to say to my friends from Virgi- 
nia, Who oppose this bill, and insist that the State banks shall be 
continued as depositories of the public money, that while 1 do 
not believe that this Government ought to depend on the agency 
of banks ader State authority, E will vote with them to make 
general aud special d-posites ty thase bauks in preference to 
the bill under debate; and PE hope, said Mr. Pope, ifthe amead- 
ment prape ‘)in favor of State banks should be rejected, thrut 
my friends from Virgiaia will unite with me for a Bank of the 
Vnited States, They will answer me, probably, said Mr. Pope, 
that they cannot do this, because it is forbidden by the constitu 
tional doctrines of Virginia, which, he must confess, he had 
never been allie to understand, although born in Virginia, often 
an actor onthe potitical theatre, and a supporter of three Vir- 
einia Presidents -deflerson, Madison, and Momoe. If, said 
Me. Pope, these distingmtshed men are to be considered the 
elders of the Virginia political church, with the addition of the 
late Mr. Crawford, born tm Virginia, and supported for the 
Presidency by that State, we shall be still more ata logs to un- 
derstand what is meant by the Virginia doctrines; and we shall 
probably find them like the doctrines of most other Siates— one 
rule of daith in theory, and another in practice. 


It has been generally snpposed that the Virginia statesmen 
ofthe Jetferson or Republican school were Opposed to the ex- 
ercise of implied or constructive powers; or at least that they 
are more sirict constructionists than others; that they are 
opposed tothe exercise of powers hol expres ly granted; and 
soam I, Mr. Chairman. Hf there is any plain hoe of demarea- 
tion between the opinions of Virginia politicians and others, in 
regard to the powers of this Government, T have never been 
able to discover It. 


It is true that parties have diflered about the power to pass 
particular measures; but there is no general rule of Gonstruc- 
tion on which the statesmen of this country have differed, at 
least in practice, Those in opposition have, under every Ad- 
ministration, assatled the constitutionality of measures adopted 
by those in power; and those in power have unijormly exer- 
cised all the powers in their opinion necessary and proper to 
sustain their policy and accomplish their objects, If politi- 
cians of the Virginia school have, in practice, observed a 
more strict construction of the Constitution than others, I have 
in vain, said Mr. Pope, looked for evidence of the fact. Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe, un:ted in the purchase 
of Louisiana, aid its incorporation into the United States, thg 
constitutionality of which was controverted by the statesmen 
of the Exstern States; and the correctness of their constitu- 
tional objections was admitted by Mr. Jefercon himself; bat 
he justified the act on the ground of necessity. He considered 
the acquisition necessary, to secure to the West a free outlet 
to the ocean, and to preserve the Union. After this, a law 
passed Congress to establish a branch of the United States Bank 
at New Orleans, which the bank had no right to do under her 
charter; and, therefore, that act must be considered in the na- 
ture of an original proposition, and it received the sanction of 
Mr. Jefferson, then President of the United States; and other 
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laws were, I believe, passed during his Administration to pro 
tect this uncoustitutiowal monster. 

Mr. Pope said that among the first acts for which he ever 
voted in Congress, Was the embargo recommended by President 
Jefferson, in the winter of 1:07, for which there is no express 
grant of power in the Constitution, unless embraced by the 
clause authorizing Congress to pass ali jaws neceseary and 
proper to carry into efiect the powers granted, ete. or the 
power may be implied as incidental to the powers to declare 
war and regulate commerce. ‘The public men from the Past- 
ern States, or many of them, contended that, uncer a power to 
regulate commerce, Congress had no power to destroy com- 
merce. The law, without limitation as to time, declared that 
no ship or vessel should depart from any pert or place in the 
United States, for any foreign cquntry; certalnly one of the 
strongest measures ever hazarded by any Government 

Mr. Chairinan, said Mr. Pope, Ido not mtend to be under 
stood as questioning the constitulionality of tie embargo law 
Atan early period of this Government, I think, said Mr. Pope, 
the Virginia statesmen supported the coustitutionality and ex 
pediency of protecting and encouraging Ametican navivation, 
by imposing discriminating duties on foreign vessel»; and, until 
lately they admitted the power of Congress to pass a pro'ecting 
taritl, In the year 1781, the continental Congress, composed ot 
the most godjike men for wisdom and elevated patriotism ever 
assembled under the sun, passed the first national bank, called 
the Bank of North America, ten States voting for it, of which 
Virginia was one, and three againstit. After the next bank, 
first under this Constitution, had passed both Hoses of Con- 
cress, and been presented to President Washingto: for Ins ste- 
Nature, In consequence Of some opposition to tin Congress 
on constitutional grounds, General Washineton, with that eau 
Gon and prudent circumspection which characterized his course 
throug! tite, called on his cabinet fortheir written epbvons on 
the constitutional question; and after receiving and con-idertin 
them without reference to men or parties, (fur he was above all 
party.) with that practical wisdom and forecast tor which he 
was distinguished, approved the law. Yes, sit, this tather of 
his country, this Virginia President, decided that a national 
bank was constitutional. 

In 1816, Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, regardless of previous 
commitments, bowed to the voice of necessity and experience, 
and sacrificed their consistency onthe altar of their country’s 
good, Virginia, said Mr. Pope, supported Mr. Crawtord, a de 
cided supporter of a national bank, for the Fresiseney; and in 
that vote, according to the notions of the day, has declare in 
favor of anational bank. Wlule on thia subject. Twill add to 
the authority of Virginia statesmen the opintous of Mr. Gallatin, 
Mr. Dallas, Mr. McLean, and others might be mentioned, the 
most enlightened financiers in the country, who have, froma 
thorough and practical knowledge of the necessity and utility 
ofsuch an instituuon, concurred in opinion with the distin- 
guished men to whose authority I have appealed. May I be 
permitted, continued Mr. Pope, to refer to the decisions of the 
Congress of 1791, 18.6, and ItJ2,as high authorities 
a national bank? 

la the face of this high authority, the experience of forty 
years of our national existence, and admonished by the present 
disturbed condition of the country, it is giver out in speeches, 
and strongly intimated by the President in his Messave, that he 
wiil put his veto on any bill for the creation of a national bank; 
and he speaks further, said Mr. Pope, in his Message, of the per- 
severing apposition of the people of the United Stare: to a na- 
tional bank, and seems to suppose his cleection a hich « videnee 
of public opinion on this question. The conclusion hh. draws 
from the event of his election, furnishes very slender evidence 
on this point; for it never has happened that any Presitenual 
election has turne | on any one political question. ‘The choice 
of the people, coutinued Mr. Pope, of a President is influcnced 
by various con«dderations, and rarely with reference to any par- 
ticular Guestion or principle; and, besides, it oucht to be recol- 
1 cted that tue bank question had been disposed of long before 
his election, and could not have been the only ground of gelec- 
tion. But, continued Mr. Pope, if they decited against a na- 
tional bank, they must have declared in favor of Sate banks. 
Tn pulling down t.e Bank of the United States, it, was distinctly 
announced to the nation, not that bank agency would be dis- 
pensed with, but that State banks would answer the purpose 
better. The people, therefore, if they decided any thing, have 
approved the substitute presented to them by those high in 
authority, who now acknowledge that the substitute of State 
banks has failed; aud hence itis but fair to contend that the peo- 
ple have only declared against a bank on the condition that the 
Siate banks would fulfil their expectations; and, therefore, it 
would seem to be stillan open question, or the decision is in 
favor ofa national bank. Efany thing has been decided, con- 
tinued) Mr. Pope, it was the question between the Administrae 
tion and the late bank, onthe ground of imputed misconduet on 
their part, and not the general question ofa national bank. He 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the facts to decide om the 
merits or demerits ofthe late bank; he had thought it ineisereet 
in them (to issue publications concerning the controversy with 
the Government, because it did them no service. aed subjected 
them to the imputation of interfering in the elections and poili- 
ticsofthe country. For this course there may have been same 
excuse on the score of self-defence. I certainly never heard of 
any charge of the kind against the bank bofore thetr contest 
withthe Administration; and the branches ia Kentucky, he be- 
lieved, had acted fairly and usefully, and to the satisfaction of 
all parties. I neither, Mr. Chairman, understand the facts 
invoived in the controversy, nor am I disposed to concern 
in the discnssion of them. T am for a gool bank under 
proper regulations, with a competent capital; Teserving to 
the States one-fourth or one-third of the sioek. to he divi- 
ded among them according to an equitable ratio to be paid 
ont of the proceeds of the public lands; foreigners to be 
excluded fram any direction of the bank; the interest to 
be moderate, and a majority of the stock to be sub-cribed 
hy citizens of the United States. with a reservation of full 
power to Congress to guard against abuses, and insure to 
the people a sound, stable and uniform currency, anda 
fair aad undicided administration of its affairs. Mer. Chairman, 
Lhave no eype tation of a nations! bank unti! demanded by the 
voice of the natien; nor is it desirable that Congress should act 
in advance of public opinios. Lam ready toact, at any time, 
when a majority shall feel satisfied that their constiiments are 
for it. Ishallnot be deterred from pressing this enbject en the 
consideration of this House orthe Executive by any intimation 
or menace he my give of a veto, and Pdepy hia right in this 
way todictage te or influence the delberatima of the legislative 
hody. In deing so he departs from the sphere of action as- 
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signed to him by the Constitution ef his country. From what 
pertor clause of thal instrument does he derive the right to tei! 
the 1 ‘islature that he will not co-operate in measures deame.! 
by thei necessary for the goad of the people! 

Phe Coastiution makes it the duty of the President, fram 
tume to time, to give to the Congress Information efthe Uniou, 
— recommend to their consideration such measures ae ta 
shill judve necessary and expedient; but on what pari orclause 
he claims the right to tell the Congress of these things they 
onght not, Or shail not doe, Tam yet, said Mr Pope, to learn 
The veto power was vested in the President, said he. to protect 
him against encroachmentsof the Legislature. Itis, to the Preei 
dent, a conservative power, and may, in extraordinary orca 
elons, be interporest to stay, fora time, rash and Infemperate 
meacures proceed oe trom high party or popular excitement, 
and preenant with very disastrous consequences tothe nation: 
and in sucha pessible case, not likely often te occur, the Presi 
lent may interpose to throw back the subject on the considera 
tion of the people; but when it coes through the crucible of 
Investigation, and is presented as their settled and deliberate 
will in reiation to matters of concern to the whole nation, I can 
Hot maeine a case where the President could rightfully use his 
veto to defeat the popular will; and the case is not materially 
different in regard to constitutional questions. After the nation 
has low2 considered and deliberately decided a constitutional 
question, the President must co-operate with the legislative 
department, net as he understands tt, but as understood by the 
intelligence of the great community, for whose benefit nt was 
made. The popular will, clearly and deliberately expressed, 
must control the course of this tree Government, and especially 
on subjects of doubtful policy, and doubtful constitutional 
power y 

To illustrate and support my views of this veto power, Mr 
Pope said he would call the attention of the committee to the 
last paragraph of Mr Jeflerson’s letrer to General Waahincton, 
on the bank quesuon, in the year 191. Mr. Jefferson, alter 
expressing bis opinions against the bank, well concludes by 
telling President Washington that, unless his nind, on a view 
o! every Ching, Was tolerably clear that it was unconstiturtonal, 
ifthe pro and com hung so equal as to balance hia judement, a 
just respect for the wisdom of the Legislature would decule the 
balance in favor of their opimion, itis chielly for cases where 
they are clearly misled by error, ambition, or interest, that the 
Constitution has placed a check in the negative of the Pres; 
dent. This opinion was given to the President at the first 
session the bank question was agitated in Congress, and before 
it had been discussed or decided on by the People. How much 
stronger is the case now, alter we have made two success{ul 
experiments of twenty years each; after the constitutional 
power has been three times asserted by large majorities of bows 
Houses of Congress, contirmed by all the other departments of 
Goverament, and supported by the opinions of a host of the 
most enlightened statesmen and patriots of this country? Let 
it be remembered, said Mr. Pope, that the charter of a national 
bank does not lavade the Executive or Judiciary, and can only 
intrench, #f unconstitutional, upon the rights reserved to the 
Stites and the People, and is a measure which concerna the 
interest of the Peop'e at large. 

If, continued Mr. Pope, the People and the States, from a 
conviction of the necessity and utility of such an institution, 
should eali on Cougress to establish a bank, on what ground 
could the President rightfully interfere |) Should thit measure 
pass both flouses of Congress in conformity to the public will, 
I cannot believe it possible, said Mr. Pope, that he would ven 
ture a veto; but should he. in defianee of the public will, do an 
act so subversive of the great principle of self-government, for 
which our ancestors bled, Ltrust that another Patrick Henry 
will rise on this floor, and remind those clothed in a little briet 
authority here, that Cesar had his Brutus Charles hia Crory 
well, and that they had better profit by ther fate. 
merace of a veto has no precedent in our jistory, exceptan 
opinion expressed in a meseace of Mr. Monroe about the a} 
propriation of money for roads, for which he was eensused by 
atriend on this floor. The British movareh would not dare to 
threaten a Parliament with a veto on a measure demanded by 
the voice and interest of the nation. The veto power, place, 
continued Mr. Pope, as a shield to protect tie Executive and 
other departments against the invasions of the Legislature, and 
tostay, for a moment, rash and 1we.nperate action, Was never 
designed by our Constitution to defeat the deliberate will of the 
nation in relation to measures of general intereat. 

I will not, Mr. Chairman, aaid Mr. Pope, say any more 
this occasion, ofthe veto power or ita exercise, but will parce 
to notice, very brieily, the amendment offered by a gentlen 

from Virginia (Mr. Gariand) to the billunder cousideration, fer 
which, I repeat, I will vote, as the least of evils, and continue 
this State bank agency, whether the deposties aie gener! or 
special, until the wisdom andex perience of the nation shall pre 
vite a better. And here he would take leave to remark, that 
he felt proud that the eld Dominion was the land of hia birth, 
when he saw her representatives etand forth, with many 
firmness, regardless of party and the frowns ef power, anid rv 
siet measures of such dangerous tendeney; and he heeg d leave 
to assure them that he was not hostile to State banke—ou tho 
contrary, he believed it was wise for every Btate to heave tanks 
of solid capital. and under prudent management. He wasnt 
disposed, continued Mr. Pope, to_ impair’ the erence) of the 
State Governmen’s, because he held them to be essential pullare 
of the temple of Amevicantiberty. While he was not prepared 
to go the whole length @f nullification, his observation of the 
course and tendency of this Government fora long period had 
convinced him that the strength of the State Governments must 
be maintained, and that they were the great bulwarks around 
which the people must occasionally rally to arrest the anti-re 
publican tendencies to which the central power is liable in the 
hands of wickedness or folly, Atthe same time that I express 
this view, with unfeigued sincerity, I must, continued Mr. Pope, 
be permitted to say, that the N itional Government must be al. 
lowed the full and fair exerci-e of abl she powers assigned to it, 
according toa fair interpretation of the Constitution, to enabie 
itto accomplish the oljects for which it was intended The 
powers were crated to ¢ ongress 10 reeulate cominerce, ester 
naland internal, and to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. in exclusion of State power; and it would bea violation 
of the spirit and intent of the Constration to withhold from 
Congress any of the means fairly necessary and proper, and 
clearly adapted to carry into eff ct the objects of those gr ants of 
power to which I have re ferred. An nnreasonable ae a 
jealoney ought not to be indulged of this Gavernment more than 
of other Governments created by the people, from whom 
both State and National Governments hal emanated. Our na 
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change the relation of creditors and debtors. Tho Legislatures of 
the Suutes may be driven to stop execution, unless the creditors 
will'take paper, as has been done by Virginia at her last session. 
Mr. Chairman, we do not realize the dangerous consequences to 
reauit fom the disordered condition of the money system. 
Derangement of the currency, loss of confidence aid credit, is 
the hinge upon which many revolutions have turned in ctvi- 
bged countries. Itis well known that the derangement of the 
finances, and destruction of public and private credit, was the 
immediate cause of that revolution in France which deluged 
that country with blood. At an early day an insurrection oc- 
curred in the State of Maseachusetts; and in ny Own State, not 
more than ten or twelve years azo after we had created nume- 
rous banks, the creditors and debtors had a moat angry conflict; 
and after relief jaws, judge-breaking, and a temporary war 
upon our judiciary, the people of that Sate were brought to 
the verge of civil war. On no condition of the State ouzht we 
t» look with more deep concern than a disordered state of the 
monetary system. Thre are no duties of more paramount 
obligation on the Congress oi the United States, than to exercive 
all the powers granted them by the Constitution, to restore 
sound and healthy action to that currency which regulates 
the transactions of the people. To preserve union, establish 
justice, and ensure domestic tranquillity, are among the leading 
objects of the Federal compact. 

Mr. Uhairman, said Mr. Pope, another unmeaninag and com. 
plex notion is to be presented to the uation to reconcile them 
ty this new and dangerous project. They are to be amused 
with the cant phiase, that Government ought te be divorced 
trom the banke, and the people, who have based all their trans- 
vctions on the local banks andthe currency turnished by them, 
ave to be abandoped to shift for themselves, under the denun- 
ciaden and slaaders of the .Government—that same Govern. 
mont that brought many of these banks into existence, and 
aseuied the people they were to be contided in, and that they 
weuld furnteh a better currency, and do the business of ex- 
change on betier terme, or as good, and more extensively, than 
the Bank of the United Siatesever had. And this language was 
heli by the Administration up to the 4th of March last, when 
the late President, in his farewell address, only about eight 
weeks before the banks all suspended specie payments, from 
causes to which I have briefly adverted, announced to the 
nation that all was well in regard to our banks and currency. 
I! those placed by the people of this country at the head of 
public afairs, for their supposed wislom and patriotism, could 
not foresee the fatal catastrophe which was to occur in 80 
short a time, how can they criminate with such wanton and 
uufeeling cruelty the conduct of the banks which had tollowed 
thei¢ counsels? For, sir, | have now before me the letter of 
secretary Taney te the deposite banks, after the removal of 
the deposites, in which he exhorts the State banks to expand 
their issues, and to be liberal in their accommodations to the 
community. No seouer, however, (said Mr. Pope.) had the 
ehock been felt by the banks, and their doore closed, than the 
friends of the Administration became alarmed lest censure 
and reproach should fall on the Aministration, and “ let slip 
the dogs of war’’ on the banks, in order to make them the 
acape-goats to bear off the sigs and blunders of the Adminis- 
tration, 

Sir, (said Me. Pope,) how many of the deposite banks are in- 
solvent, and how much is the Government likely to lose by 
them? I should like to have a candid answer to this quesien. 
f am sure (said he) that L have not been informed. Ii any are 
likely to prove insolvent, they ought to be designated. On the 
contrary, We are informed by the Secretary that the pubtic 
mioney placed in them will be ultimately save. Their whole 
crine, then, consists in having expanded their issues in con 
furmi'y to the advice of the Sccretary of the Treasury, and the 
approbation of the Government, and, wader an unexpected re- 
vulsion in trade, and a pressure for specie which the wisest 
men among us did not foresee, suspended specie payments. In 
thie hour of difficulty and alarm, Mr. P. said he would ask of 
every candid man whether the Government, after having na- 
tionalized thes: banks aud their paper, were not bound in 
graitudle to their bank triends and the people to put forth 
all their strenzth and constitutional power to aid and sus- 
tain their credit and the confidence ef the community in 
their paper. 

Mr. Pope soil he bad not much sympathy forthose barks 
which acevpted the deposites at the time of their re noval from 
the United aiates Bank. because they had been hired and ec- 
duced to embark thetr influence ia a crusade again t the nation: 
al bank, which they will find, and ought to have known long 
since, as the beet regulator ofour paper system, and the great 
conservator of the soun | State banks of the nation. From the 
commencement of the Government, the national bank and 
State banks hw! lived in harmoney, and worked together for 
the good and prosperity of this rising nation. By their joint ef- 
forts spurious and fictitious banks had been kept under, and, 
during the existence of a national and good Saute banks, 
the people had been secure against a vicious national or local 
cu:rency 

Mr. Chairman, if Twas as jealous of men in power as a poli- 
ucal man ought to be in this free Government, I should inc!ine 
to believe that the plan has been long and deeply laid to destroy 
the present banking system of the nation, national and local, fer 
the purpose of rearing up on its ruins a great Government 
bank, to be wielded by those in power; yes. sir, to concenirate 
in the hands of the Executive not only the sword, but the freat 
money power ol Mus nation. "Phe first bank to be destroyed 
was that of the United States; and, that accomplished, ‘the 
next to be sacrified were State banks ; and it might have been 
supposed, from what occurred in 18:4 and ISL5, that they wou'd 
fal an easy prey from similar causes; and then a Government 
bank would seen to be a necessary result of the destruction of 
all others; for, sir, it has never been imagined by the en- 
lightened tnea of this Country that the fiscal and commercial 
business of the United States could be cariied on over our ex- 
tended territory by an exclusive metallic medium. Vatil lately 
I was utterly at a loas to conjecture the motive which induced 
the friends of the Adininistration to oppose, with such zeal and 
violence of denunciation, the char er of the late Bank of the 
United Staies by the State af Pennsylvania; and what is Most 
extraordinary ts, thata distingnished citizen of Pennsylvania, 
now On # fureiga mission, should have so lately advocated, in 
the public prints, the revolurionary course of annulling, in a 
convention, the solemn charters granted by that State. The 
bank hul ceased to exist as a national institution; and why 
there should have been such hostility to its incorporation by 
the Sate of Pennsylvania T could not divine, until this Sub- 
Treas@y scheme was announced in the late Message of the 
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President. It is possible that it was apprehended that a State 
bank of such magnitude, under Sute authority, might present 
sone obstacle to the great destroyer of banks, and embarrass 
the scheme under cousideration, devigned, if 1 am not greatly 
deceived, to lay the foundation of a great Treasury bank. 

In looking at the past and present course of things, Iam led 
back (said Mr. Pope) to the discussions in the Virginia convea 
tion of this Constication, between Patrick Henry, the first orator 
of ancient or modera times, and one that looked through the 
deeds of men, and the late Mr. Madison, among the most viitu- 
ous aud enlightened statesmen in America. Mr. Madison could 
not believe that any President would remove a good officer 
Without reasonable cause, and supposed that the powers of Go- 
vernment were so arranged and divided that there could be no 
undue or dangerous accumulation in any department. Mr. 
Henry, with prophetic vision, at the same time that he bestow- 
eda merited eulogium on the virtues and intelligence of Mr. 
Madison, said in emphatic terms that, unfortunately for himsell, 
and unfortunately for his country, he had been bred up in the 
dark closets of study, and knew nothing of mankind. Sir, said 
My. Henry, whatever others may think, however they may ad- 
mire Uns Constitution, to me it has an awful squinting towards 
monarchy. Mr. Henry had studied haman nature thoroughly, 
and explored, with an eye of a wary statesman, all the secret 
springs of human actions, and foresaw, or thoucht he foresaw, 
a strong tendency mm this Government to concentrate to9 much 
strength in the Executive head, and predicted that at no distant 
day he would be more absolute in fact, if not in foun, than 
any monarch en the British throne since the revolution of 
1688. Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. Pope,) from what I have ob. 
served within afew years past, Ll fear Mr. Henry’s predictions 
will be fulfilled, unless every man who thinks this iree system 
is worth preserving will stand forth and contribute his mite to 
check this tendency to prostrate all other departments at the 
feet of the Executive. 

I know, said Mr. Pope, that many gentlemen calculate that 
this cant-phrase of divorce Government from banks is tocarry 
them triumphantly through the pending struggle; but if they 
mount this petty, poor hobby, they will soon find themeelves 
cast into ineignifiernce. They rely too much onthe credulity 
of the people, and underrate their Intelligence — In prosperous 
times, When they feel, said Mr. Pope, no distress or suffering 
from the measures of the Administration, they cannot be easi- 
ly roused to resist errer; but in times like the present, gentie- 
men may be assured that the whole intellect and energy of the 
people will be brought into action to vindicate theirrights and 
interests, 

The respect I have, said Mr. Pope, for many gentlemen who 
talk about a divorce of the Gevernment from all banks induces 
me toexamine more gravely than might seem to be necessary 
or prover, the nature and character of this divorce. The par- 
ties to be divorced are the Government on the one part andthe 
banks, and [ would add, said Mr. Pope, the people, on the other 
part. Now sir, what isthe Gevernment, the party on the first 
pari? Teis, Me. Chairman, if 1 underataad the matter, the Siates 
and people acting here in all the departments by agents; this is 
a Government of the people and States,who are at present 
acting by selected agen’s, in one branch, the States acting by 
agents selected by them in their corporate capacity. Now, str, 
what are the banks of the States but money corporations, created 
by the States, furnishing bank money or currency for the peo- 
ple of the States, and solemnly made by this Government mo- 
ney agentsof the United States, and furnishing with the sane- 
tion of this Government, bank money for the Government and 
people of the United States? The stock of some banks is 
owned exclusively by the States; im some the stock is owned in 
part by the States, and in part by the people; in others the 
Whole is owned entirely by citizens. This divorce, then, if I 
can, said Me. Pope, comprehend the true character of it, is a 
separation of the States, banks, and people, from the States, 
banks, aud people. There is something so obscure and prepes- 
terous in the proposition advanced, that the Government of the 
nation ought to sever itself from the States and peeple, and 
leave the people to struggle with a ruinous currency without 
an eflort to correct the eval, that I am at a loss for an argu- 
ment tocombat such an incomprehensible, idle phantom. Am 
Ito understand gentlemen, said Mr. Pope, that the existing cur- 
rencies in the nation, practically the money of the people, 
long the standard and measure of value among them, the basis 
ofail theit contracts and transactions, is to be leftin chaotic disor- 
d-vand confusion, without an effort on our part to apply a 
corrective, and that we, the agents of the people, are mercly 
to provide good money for ouiselves and public officers—that 
we, a select few only, are to be taken care of? 

Mr. Chairman, let us reflect, said Mr. P. like faithful re- 
presentatives and guardians of the public prosperity and hap- 
piness, aid act effectively in obedience to the dictates of duty 
and patriotism. Let us exert allthe powers granted by the 
Constitution to redeem our country from the evils and dan 
gers which surround it. It is*proper to examine, said Mr. P. 
the powers of this Goverument in relation to commerce, and 
money or currency. By the Constitution, power is expressly 
granted ta Congress to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, and to fix a uniform standard of weightsand measures. 
To Congress power is expressly granted to regulate comiherce 
with foreign nations, and between the several States, and with 
the Indiantribes. That money and currency is intimately as. 
soci ited with commerce, and has been 80 Inall timesand in 
all well regulated commercial nations, I need not, said Mr. P. 
alduce facts or arguments to prove. Meney and currency have 
ever been considered the life and soul of commerce; in the 
language of Mr. Hume, it is the ofl which renders the 
wheels of trade smooth and easy, and he consideis the 
thoronch concoction and circalation of money through a State 
of much importane. a 

The people of the United States, in Convention assembled, 
were deeply 1mpresse | with the necessity of granting to Con- 
zress full power over the subjects of commence, external, and 
lnternal, and currency; and to make their intention more mani- 
fest, they denied to the States the power of coining moncy or 
emitting billsefcredit. The evil which had been experienced 
from the power of the States to coin money or emit bills of 
credit, and the danger and inconvenience of permitting the 
Rtates to regulate commerce with foreign nations, or with each 
other, induced the Convention to vest Congress with plenary 
and exclusive sovereignty over these subjects; and I putit to 
gentlemen, said Mr, P. to answer whether the powers and du- 
Ues of this Government in relation to currency and commerce 
are notas ampleand imperative under the limitations o! the 
Constitution, as can be imposed en any other Government. The 
Statés and people of the States have not reserved any contro! or 
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severeignty over these subjects, but have surrendered them to 
Congress 

The people of these States, by their relation to this Govern. 
ment, are bound, by their money and their arms, to vtand } 
and support it in good and evil times, and have a right to de 
mand the exereise of all the power and means within the sphere 
of their authorivy, to cive them a good currency, a fair meq- 
sure of value to insure a4 just relation between creditor and dehy. 
or, and preserve a healthy action in the external and internal 
commerce of the country. Nor can the Government refuse 
or neglect to perform these duties to the extent of their power 
and means, without acriminal violation of their highest duties 
and obligations. If those placed in authority are too elevated 
to feel tor the distresses of the people, or nor wise enough to 
perceive the remedies necessary and proper to cure existiye 
disorders; are so tight laced with commitment and consisten. 
cies as to be unable toact the part demanded by the exigencies 
of the times and the voice ofadisturbed nation; let them retire 
from the post assigned them, and give place to wiser and better 
inen, who have not sought the post of honor at the expense of 
principle and the public good; will not be committed against 
ineasures essential to inainta'n credit and co: fidenee, and pro- 
tect the greatsprings of the public prosperity. How differen 
is the language held by the Adininistration of public affairs ip 
this country, said Mr. P. from that held by the Administration 
of Great Britain and the Whigs of that country. — Inthe year 
1793, when the people of, that country were overwhelmed with 
difficulties and embaria*sinents, and the commercial credit was 
in danger, the Government stepped forward with a kind and 
aiding hand, and arrested the ruin and desvlation which seemed 
to be impending. 

In 1797, when the Bank of Englandsuspended specie payment, 
anda panic seized the nation, the prime minister of England, 
instead of denouncing the bank, and ordering a commission of 
bankrupicy against her, had a committee raised to examine her 
affairs, who reported, after a full examination of the affairs of 
the bank, that the means were ample to meet her engagements, 
and that she was sound and solvent; that the suspension was 
forced on the bank by the circumstances which surrounded the 
country, and the dangers which menaced it. 

If, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. P. this Government had taken 
the same course, had an investigation made into the condition of 
our banks, and a report of the same character, so far as merited, 
made to the nation, with assurance that the Government would 
aid them with its credit and countenance to resume specie pay 
ments, they weuld have maintained with the people confidence 
in our institutions, so Important in this hour of alarm and dis- 
trust; and if the President, in his Message, instead of denouneme 
a national bank, had declared, ike President Madison, that the 
State bank experiment would not answer without a national 
bank, and recommended the measure to the consideration of 
Congress: if he had hur'ed from him the hobby by which he 
rove into power, and dismounted his followers, and admitted his 
error with that magnanimity which becomes the Chief Magis. 
trate ofa nation. he would have gained a crown of public appro- 
bation worth all the Treasury note bills and Sub-Treasury 
echemes which his ingenuity can inventin the four years for 
which he was elected. In confirmation of the opinion I have 
advanced, said Mr. Pope, of the duty of this Goveanment to 
give the people a good currency, and guard against a ruinous 
and unstable one, let me call your attention to the sentiments 
expressed by the Whigs of England, such as Charies Fox, She- 
ridan and others, whose lives were devoted to sustain the rights 
of the people against the usurpatiens of the crown. 

Jn a protest entered on the journals of the House of Lords in 
the year 1797, during the war between Engiand and France, 
they hold and maintain the following language and opinions 
The whigs insist, in that protest, that “the advisers of the 
Crown are responsible for the condition of the State ; respon 
sible for its internal peace and general good Government; for 
the protection of its commerce, its credit, and the various sour 
ces of its prosperity and wealth.””, And Mr. Chairman, (said 
Mr. P.) I concur with Fox, Sheridan, and other whigs of Eng- 
land, whose lives were devoted to the maintenance of the pow- 
ers and privileges of Parliament against the encroachments 
and usurpaticns of the Crown, that those charged with the ad- 
ministration of this or any other Government, are responsible 
for the condition of the State, and for the proiecuon of its com- 
merce and credit, and that no Adininistration can evade that re- 
sponsibility with honor or a regard to pubic duty. According 
to the express provisions of our Constitution, and the funda- 
mental law inherentin every pelitical association, these placed 
in authority are under the ino. t imperious and sacred obliga- 
tions to perform the duties to which he had adverted. It is 
true, (said Mr. P.) that, technically and strictly speaking, noth- 
ing but gold and silver can be forced on a creditor; but we 
know also that, in practice, whatever medium may by law or 
general consent be generally received in exchange fer property 
or commodities, and in payment of debts, is, and must be, the 
circulating medium and currency ef such country, and will 
regulate the performance of contracts, 1f another medium be 
not specially provided for; and hence the necessity imposed on 
the sovereign p wer to guard against the depreciauion and fluc- 
tuations of currency, Whatever it may be, to secure society 
against violent struggles between debtor and creditor, the ne 
cessary cons quence of a spurious, uncertain standard of value. 
For forty years out of forty-eight of our national existence, our 
Government, by the use of national banks, has secured the 
country against these evils. It seems to be fashionable new, 
said Mr. P. todcnounce the banking and credit system, and 
extol the hard money plan. The policy and expediency of 
banks ve did not consicer, at this day, a debatable question 
They are liable, like all other good institutions, to abuses: but 
the system here, while we had a national bank, said Mr. P. at- 
tained as much perfection asin eny other country where they 
had been used. Banks have been introduced in the most en- 
lichtened countries of Europe, the offspring of commerce and 
wealth in commercial nations. The experience of ages has es- 
tablished their utility, and it would be strange for us, at this 
day, torun counter to the long usage and testimony of the 
whole commercial world. We have had them in this country, 
said Mr. P. for more than half acentury. Few men are wil- 
ling to keep in their private coffers a Ja:ge amount of money ; 
the fact is difficult toconceal from those aboutthem. A man 
cannot be always at home to guard his treasure, and is exposed 
to robbery and murder; hence men are generally disposed to 
depostte their funds on hand in some place of safety, and banks 
of good and solvent character, and having general confidence, 
are selected by prudent men to take care of them: and these 
deposites, said Mr. P. are of great advantage to the public, be- 
cause the money of the country, instead of being hoarded, is 
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secured by the owners from fire-and robbery, and placed in 
quod baiks, aud put in etreulation by the banks, to aid the en- 
erprise, mulustry, and business of the people. But to secure 
these advantages, and augment in this way the active capital 
of the community, it is necessary that the banks should be 
sound, and have the firm confidence of the people. 

Banks, in their origin in Europe, were places of deposite and 
of inspection for money, to prevent clipping or debasing the 
coin. The checks of the depositors passed trom hand to hand 
as money, and being convertible at all times into specie, this 
species of transfer was called bank money; so the rotes.of the 
pank of England and of the Bank of the United States, while 
roavertible Into specie, may be properly denomimated bank 
wouey. To give to paper, inthe form of bank notes, the cha 
racter Of Money, It Is necessary so to organize and regulate our 
panking sysiem as to secure to the holder of a note the power 
of converting it into gold and silver at all times; and this we 
have never been able todo uniformly, but by the agency of a 
qvional iastiiution. The banking and paper credit of Great 
pritain has been carried to a greater extent than that of any 
gation in Europe; and under its operation and influence she 
has become the firstcommercial and naval Power in the world. 
When Bonaparte, (said Mr. Pope,) was preparing to invade 
England with a million of soldiers, the timid part of the nation 
became alarmed, and made a run upon the bank, in order to 
prepare for flight from the kingdom in the event of Bonaparto’s 
success; and this, with other causes, forced a suspension of 
specie payments; and yet England, with this suspension, main- 
tained a War against nearly all Europe for more than twenty 
years—triumphed over the combined fleets of France and 
Spain in two decisive victories, at Trafalgar and the Nile, and 
carried her power and domination to regions where the Ro- 
man eagles never flew when mistress of the world; and there 
would seem to be no limit to her demination, but for the rising 
greatness of this Repubtic 

li was, said Mr. Pope, the Anglo-Saxon spirit of this peo- 
ple that gave Us in Tepen lence; and this nation, if united, will, 
at no distant period, rival Great Britain in commerce, and 
check her supreme dominion on the ocean. 

What, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Pope. has been the effect of 
the banking system and paper credit in this country? It com- 
menced ravre than fifty years azo, has expanded with the 
growth of the nation, and, in less than half a century, under 
our present Constitution, we have risen from a small bezinning 
to be the second commercial nation in the civilized workd. 
Our navigation has increased; onr country has improved, wrth 
asionishing rapidity, in wealth and internal improvements of 
every kind; our population has expanded to the far West, 
where the wilderness has been made to blossom like the rose, 
vader the operation aud influence of this banking system so 
mach denounced of late. 

Ranks are usetul, not only in aiding the general opera:ions of 
commetce, but they place the poor and wealthy oa more equal 
ground. Young menof ent-rprise, industry, and good habits, 
ein generally, with the aid of friends, obtain loans, on mode- 
rate interest, to embark in trade and business; and thousands, 
sail Mr. Pope, of enterprising young men without capital, 
wih a littl credit, have risen from poverty to opulence. I 
know, too, sail le, that the branches of the United States Bank 
established in Kentucky, after all other banks were wound up 
there, diffused their loans and accommodations to the people 
ofmy State as fairly and usefully, and, insleed, more so than 
other bank ever did, and without interfering in our party con- 
tests. T believe, said Mr. Pope, no institutions were ever less 
liable to such an imputation. 


Mr. Chairman, T have now to say to my friends from Virgi- 
nia, Who oppose this bill, and insist that the State banks shall be 
continued as depositories of the public money, that while 1 do 
not believe that this Government ought to depend on the agency 
of banks under State authority, PE will vote with them to make 
general aud special deposites tn those bauks in preference to 
the bill under debate; and TE hope, said Mr. Pope, if the amend- 
ment propoged in favor of Suute banks should be rejected, that 
my friends from Virginia will unite with me fora Bank of the 
Vnited States, ‘They will answer me, probably, said Mr. Pope, 
that they cannot do this, beeause it is forbidden by the constitu 
tional doctrines of Virginia, which, he must confess, he had 
never been ale to understand, although born in Vieginia, often 
an actor onthe political theatre, and a supporter of three Vir- 
sjnia Presidents--Jetierson, Madison, and Momoe. If, said 
Mr. Pope, these distinguished men are to be considered the 
elders of the Virginia political church, with the addition of the 
late Mr. Crawford, born ti Virginia, and supported for the 
Presidency by that State, we shall be sull more at a logs to un- 
derstand what is meant by the Virginia doctrines; and we shall 
probably find them like the doctrines of most other Suves—one 
rule of faith in theory, and another in practice, 


It has been generally supposed that the Virginia statesmen 
of the Jefferson or Republican school were o:posed to the ex- 
ercise of implied or constructive powers; or at least that they 
are more sirict constructionists than others; that they are 
opposed to the exercise of powers hotexpressly granted; and 
soam 1, Mr. Chairman. If there is any plain hoe of demarca- 
tion between the opinions of Virginia politicians and others, in 
regard to the powers of this Government, T have never Leen 
able to discover it. 


It iz true that parties have diflered about the power to pass 
particular measures; but there is no general rule of construc. 
tion on which the statesmen of this country have differed, at 
least in practice. Those in opposition have, under every Ad- 
ministration, assatled the constitutionality of measures adopted 
by those in power; and those in power have uniformly exer- 
cised all the powers in their opinion necessary and proper to 
sustain their policy and accomplish their objects. If politi- 
cians of the Virginia school have, in practice, observed a 
more strict construction of the Constitution than others, I have 
in vain, said Mr. Pope, looked for evidence of the fact. Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe, un:ted in the purchase 
of Lonisiana, a.d its incorporation into the United States, thg 
constitutionality of which was controverted by the statesmen 
of the Evstern States; and the correctness of their constitu- 
tional objections was admitted by Mr. Jefroon himself; but 
he justified the act on the ground of necessity. He considered 
the acquisition necessary, to secure to the West a free outlet 
to the ocean, and to preserve the Union, After this, a law 
passed Congress to establish a branch of the United States Bank 
at New Orleans, which the bank had no right to do under her 
charter; and, therefore, that act must be considered in the na- 
ture of an original proposition, and it received the sanction of 
Mr. Jefferson, then Presjdent of the United States; and other 
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laws were, I believe, passed during his Administration to pro- 
test this unconstitutional mouster. 

Mr. Pope said that among the first acts for which he ever 
voted in Congress, was the embargo recommended by President 
Jefferson, in the winter of 1:07, for which there is no express 
grant of power in the Constitution, unless embraced by the 
clause authorizing Congress to pass all Jaws necessary and 
proper to carry into effect the powers granted, ete. or the 
power may be implied as incidental to the powers to declare 
war and regulate commerce. The public men from the Fast- 
ern States, or many of them, contended that, uncer a power to 
regulate commerce, Congress had no power to destroy com- 
merce. The law, without limitation as to time, declared that 
no ship or vessel should depart from any pert or place in the 
United States, for any foreign cquntry; certalnly one of the 
strongest measures ever hazarded by any Government. 

Mr. Chairinan, said Mr. Pope, Ido not intend to be under- 
stood as questioning the conslitutionality of the embargo law. 
Atan early period of this Government, I think, said Mr. Pope, 
the Virginia statesmen supported the coustitutionality and ex 
pediency of protecting and encouraging Ametican navigation, 
by imposing discriminating duties on foreign vessel»; and, until 
lately they admitted the power of Congress to pass a pro'ecting 
tarith, In the year 1781, the continental Congress, composed of 
the most godike men for wisdom and elevated patriotism ever 
assembled under the sun, passed the first national bank, called 
the Bank of North America, ten States voting for it, of which 
Virginia was one, and three against it. After the next bank, 
first under this Constitution, had pazsed both Hoteces of Con- 
gress, and been presented to President Washingto + for his sig- 
nature, In consequence of some opposition to itin Congress 
on constitutional grounds, General Washington, with that cau 
tion and prudent circumspection.which characterized his course 
throug! life, called on his cabinet fortheir written opinions on 
the constitutional question; and after receiving and considetin 
them without reference to men or parties, (for he was above all 
party.) with that practical wisdom and forecast tor which he 
was distinguished, approved the law. Yes, sit, this father of 
his country, this Virginia President, decided that a national 
bank was constitutional. 

In 1816, Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, regardless of previous 
commitments, bowed to the voice of necessity and experience, 
and sacrificed their consistency on the altar of their country’s 
good. Virginia, said Mr. Pope, supported Mr. Crawtord, a de 
cided supporter of a national bank, for the Fresi‘eney; and in 
that vote, according to the notions of the day, has declared ia 
favor of anational bank. Whlule on this subject, I will add to 
the authority of Virginia statesmen the opinious of Mr. Gallatin, 
Mr. Dallas, Mr. McLean, and others might be menti med, the 
most enlightened financiers in the country, who have, froma 
thorough and practical knowledge of the necessity and utility 
ofsuch an institution, concurred in opinion with the distn- 
guished men to whose authority I have appealed. May I be 
permitted, continued Mr. Pope, to refer to the decisions of the 
Congress of 1791, 18.6, and le32,as high authorities in favor of 
a national bank? 

Ia the face of this high authority, the experience of forty 
years of our national existence, and admonished by the present 
disturbed condition of the country, it is giver out in speeches, 
and strongly intimated by the President in his Messave, that he 
will put his veto on any bill for the creation of a national bank; 
and he speaks further, said Mr. Pope, in his Message, of the per- 
severing opposition of the people of the United States to a na- 
tional bank, and seems to suppose his election a hich «vicence 
of public opinion on this question. The conclusion h- draws 
from the event of his election, furnishes very slender evidence 
on this point; for it never has happened that any Presidential 
election has turne lon any one political question. ‘The choice 
of the people, coatinued Mr. Pope, of a President is influenced 
by various con «iderations, and rarely with reference to any par- 
ticular Guestion or principle; and, besides, it oueiit to be recol- 
1 cted that tae bank question had been disposed of long before 
his election, and could not have been the only ground of gelec- 
tion. But, continued Mr. Pope, if they dectted against a na- 
tional bank, they must have declared in favor of State banks. 
Tn pulling down t.e Bank of the United States, it was distinctly 
announced {to the nation, not that bank agency would be dis- 
pensed with, but that State banks would answer the purpose 
better. The people, therefore, if they decided any thing, have 
approved the substitute presented to them by those high in 
authority, who now acknowledge that the substitute of State 
banks has failed; aud hence it is but fair to contend that the peo- 
ple have only declared against a bank on the condition that the 
State banks would fulfil their expectations; and, therefore, it 
would seem to be stillan open question, or the decision is in 
favor ofa national bank. any thing has been decided, con- 
tinued Mr. Pope, it was the question between the Administrar 
tion and the late bank, onthe ground of imputed misconduct on 
their part, and not the general question ofa national bank. He 
was not suificiently acquainted with the facts to decide om the 
merits or demertts ofthe late bank; he had thought it incisereet 
in them to issue publications concerning the controversy with 
the Government, because itdid them no service. and subjected 
them to the imputation of interfering in the elections aud poli- 
ticsof the country. For this course there may have been same 
excuse on the score of self-defence. I certainly never heard of 
any charge of the kind against the bank before thetr contest 
with the Administration; and the branches ia Kentucky, he be- 
lieved, had acted fairly and usefully, and to the satisfaction of 
all parties, I neither, Mr. Chairman, understand the facts 
invoived in the controversy, nor am I disposed to eencern 
in the discussion of them. TI am for a good bank under 
proper regulations, with a competent capital; reserving to 
the States one-fourth or one-third of the sioek. to be divi- 
ded among them according to an equitable ratio to be paid 
out of the proceeds of the public lands; foreigners to be 
excluded frem any direction of the bank; the interest to 
be moderate, and a majority of the stock to be sub<cribed 
hy citizens of the United States. with a reservation of full 
power to Congress to guard against abuses, antl insure to 
the people a sound, stable and uniform currency, anda 
fair and undicited administration of its affairs. Mr. Chairman, 
Lhave no eypetsiion of a nations! bank unti! demanded by the 
voice of the nation; nor is it desirable that Congress should act 
in advance of public opinion. Lam ready toact, at any time, 
when a majority shall feel satisfied that their constiiments are 
for it. I shall not be deterred from pressing this subject en the 
consideration of this House or the Executive by any intimation 
or menace he my give of a veto, anc TF depy his right in this 
oy todictage to or influence the deliberatiwea of the legislative 
hody. In doing so he departs from the sphere of action as- 
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signed to him by the Constitution of his country. From what 
part or clause of thal instrument does he derive the right to tel! 
the 1. eislature that he will not co-operate in measures deeme:t? 
by Ue necessary for the good of the people? 

Phe Constitution makes it the duty of the President, trom 
ume to ime, to give to the Congress information of the Uniou, 
antl recommend to their consideration such measures ae he 
shul judge necessary and expedient; but on what partorclause 
he claims the right to teli the Congress of those things they 
ought not, or shail not do, I am yet, said Mr. Pope, to leara 
The veto power was vested in the President, said he. to protect 
him against encroachmentsof the Legislature. Tis, to the Presi 
dent, a conservative power, and may, in extraordinary occa 
sions, be interpored to stay, fora time, rash and intemperate 
meacures proceedi ig from high party or popular excitement, 
and pregnant with very disastrous consequences tothe nation: 
and in sucha possible case, not likely often to occur, the Presi 
dent may interpose to throw back the subject on the considera 
tion of the people; but when it goes through the crucible of 
investigation, and is presented as their settled and deliberate 
Will in reiation to matters of concern to the whole nation, I can- 
hot Imaeine a case where the President could rightfully use his 
veto to defeat the popular will; and the case is not materially 
different in regard to constitutional questions. After the nation 
has loz considered and deliberately decided a constitutional 
gucsiton, the President must co-operate with the levislative 
department, net as he understands it, but as understood by the 
intelligence of the great community, for whose benefit it was 
made. The popular will, clearly and deliberately expressed, 
must control the course of this free Government, and especially 
on subjects of doubtful policy, and doubtful constitutional 
power. 

To illustrate and support my views of this veto power, Mr. 
Pope sail he would call the attention of the committee to the 
last paragraph of Mr Jeflerson’s letter to General Waahincton, 
on the bank question, in the year 191. Mr. Jefferson, after 
expressing his opinions against the bank, well concludes by 
telling President Washington that, unless his nind, on a view 
of every thing, Was tolerably clear that it was unconstitutional, 
if the pro and com hung so equal as to balanee his judgment, a 
just respect for the wisdom of the Legislature would decide the 
balance in favor of their opinion; itis chiefly for cases where 
they are clearly misled by error, ambition, or interest, that the 
Constitution has placed a check in the negative of the Pres: 
dent. This opinion was given to the President at the first 
session the bank question was agitated in Congress, and before 
it had been discussed or decided on by the People. How much 
stronger is the case now, after we have mate two success{u! 
experiments of twenty years each; after the constitutional 

ower has heen three times asserted by large majorities of bow: 

fouses of Congress, confirmed by all the other departments of 
Goverament, and supported by the opinions of a host of the 
most enlightened statesmen and patriots of this country? Let 
it be remembered, said Mr. Pope, that the charter of a natioual 
bank does not invade the Executive or Judiciary, and can ealy 
intrench, :f unconstitutional, upon the rights reserved to the 
Stites and the People, and is a measure which concerna the 
interest of the Peop!e at large. 

If, continued Mr. Pope, the People and the States, from a 
conviction of the necessity and utility of such an institution, 
should eall on Cougress to establish a bank, on what ground 
could the President rightfully interfere} Should this measure 
pass both Houses of Congress in conformity to the public will, 
I cannot believe it possible, said Mr. Pope, that he would ven 
ture a veto; but should he. in defianee of the public will, do an 
act so subversive of the great principle of self-government, for 
whieh our ancestors bled, I trust that another Patrick Henry 
will rise on this floor, and remind those clothed in a little brief 
authority here, that Cesar had his Brutus Charles his Crom 
well, and that they had better profit by their fate. Sir, this 
merace of a veto has no precedent in our history, except an 
opinion expressed in a meseage of Mr. Monree about the ap 
propriation of money for reads, for whieh he was fenausyed by 
a titiend on this floor. The Beitish mouareh would not dare to 
threaten a Parliament with a veto on a measure demanded by 
the voice and interest of the nation. The veto pawer, place, 
continued Mr. Pope, as a shield to protect the Executive and 
other departments against the invasions of the Legislature, and 
tostay, for a moment, rash and jayemperate action, was never 
designed by our Constitution to defeat the deliberate will of the 
nation in relation to measures of general interest, 

I will not, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Pope, say any more, on 
this occasion, of the veto power or its exercise, but will pacer 
to notice, very brieily, the amendment offered by a gentlem 
from Virginia (Mr. Gariand) to the bill under consideration, fur 
which, I repeat, I will vote, as the least of evils, and continue 
this State bank agency, whether the deposiies are gener+! or 
special, until the wisdom andexperience of the nation shall pre 
vilea better. And here he would take leave to remark, thot 
he felt proud that the eld Dominion was the land of hia birth, 
when he saw her representativea stand forth, with maniy 
firmness, regavdless of party and the frowns ef power, anil re 
si#t measures of such dangerous tendeney; and he becg d leave 
to assure them that he was not hostile to Sate banke—on the 
contrary, he believed it was wise for every State to heve tanks 
of solid capi‘al. and under prudent management. He wasnt 
disposed, continued Mr. Pope, ta impair the s*rencth of the 

tate Governmen’s, because he eld them to be essential pillars 
of the temple of American liberty. While he was not prepared 
to go the whole length @f nullification, hie observation of the 
course and tendency of this Government fora long period had 
convinced him that the strength of the State Governments must 
he maintained, and that they were the creat bulwarks around 
which the people must occasionally rally to arrest the anti-re- 
publican tendencies to which the central power is liable in the 
hands of wickedoess or folly. At the same tite that I express 
this view, with unfeigned sincerity, I must, continued Mr. Pope, 
be permitted to say, thatihe National Government must he al- 
lowed the full and fair exercive of a!l ihe powers assigned to it, 
according toa fair interpretation of the Constitution, to enaliie 
itto accomplish the o!,jrcts for which it was intended. The 
powers were granted to Congress to reguiate comnnerce, exter. 
naland internal, and to coin money and regulate the valne 
thereof. in exclusion of State power; and it would be a violation 
of the spirit and intent of the Constitution to withhold from 
Congress any of the means fairly mecessary and proper, and 
clearly adapted to carry into eff: et the objects of those grants of 
power to which I have referred. An nnreasonable distrust or 
jealoney ought not to be indulged of this Gayernment more than 
of other Governments created by the people, from whom 
poth State and National Governments hal emanated. Our na 
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tional compact, continued Me. Pope, whether of the people in 
the av wezate, or by the States, in their sovereign corporate ca- 
paciies, ought to receive, especially in regard to powers and 
au vjects to which the States are not competent, a fair and ration- 
nl interpretation, to accomplish the objeet of the parties to il, 
jastead of an over-s'rict, technical, or metaphysical one. 

The Conservative frienta, he said, must pardon him, while 
he almired their manly independence, to say, with great de- 
jerence tutheir intelligence, that, aceerding to his reflections on 
the subject of commerce and money, they are only half right. 
We agree, (said Mr. Pope,) if Lunderstand them, thut an exclu- 
sive metallic medium will not answer over this extensive 
country; and that our social and commercial intercourse and 
business requires a paper representative of gold and silver, 
otherwise called bank money; for bank notes of undoubred 
credit, and convertibleevery where into specie, are money, for 
all the purposes of human society, If a paper medium is ne- 
ec wsary —if one isto be coined or manufactured for this people, 
I put the question, said he, to the candor and intelligence of 
those gentlemen and all other gentlemen oa this floor, whether, 
accorling to the divisions of power established between the 
State and National Government, that medium ought not to 
emanate from the Federal, instead of State authority? And if 
gentlemen could only free themselves from their commit. 
ments, and disregard of what is termed consistency here, they 
mast respond in the affirmative. 

Commerce and currency are certainly placed by the Consti- 
tution within the sphere of national legislation, aud the paper 
medium or bank money representative ought to be issued by a 
national bank of universal credit and confidence, and on a 
foun lation as firm as the Government itself. 

J. is essential, said Mr. Pope, that any paper substitute for 
specie (9 make a currency over the whole nation, aud conver- 
tible into specie every where, must have a national character; 
and T now put it togentiemen, continued Mr. Pope, to answer 
whether itis possible to make the notes of the banks of twenty- 
six States currentevery where, and constitute a uniform and 
stable currency for this people? Is it in the power of this 
Government to nationalize the notes ef all these bauks, how- 
ever solvent they may be, so as to give them a par value 
every where? And if they cannot, the harvest of the brokers 
must centinue, and the losses to the holders of notes must 
fall chiefly on the laboring, farming, aud planting classes of the 
community. 

It ts impossible, said Mr. Pope, for the great body of the peo 
ple to know the condition or credit of all the local banks scat 
terad over (his vast country; hence the necessity of a medium 
with the national stamp on it. The people may be acquainted 
with the condition, and have confidence in the banks of the State 
or neighborhood in which they live, but few can know much 
of distant instituvons. : 

In the most prosperous season of trade and business, when 
there existed lie distrust of banks, it was difficult to travel in 
different States with local notes, and it was generally under par 
at adistance from the banks of issue, and had to be sold to the 
brokers. Mr. Pope said he could not believe that this Govern- 
ment ought to be dependent on the agency of banks not respon- 
sible to them, but under the control of the States; and he had 
other strong objections to this connection, but he preferred them 
tothe plan under consideration. In addition to the objections 
he had urged against this bill, he would observe that these Sub- 
Treasuries were to be dispersed over the country, and to be in- 
spected by the agenis of the Secretary ofthe Treasury, and their 
reports, through him, would be ail the information which it 
would Be practicable for Congress to obtain. A large portion of 
the publie money might be purloined from these Sub Treasu- 
ries, which it would be impossible for Congress to detect, wi:h- 
out sending committees to all these distant places to examine 
things and count the money, and then, without an inspection of 
the whole, the mozt vigilant scrutiny could be eluded. Li cannot 
be expected, said he, that the members of this House can absent 
themselves from their duues here so long, and encounter the 
labors such an examination would require. 

Mr. Chairman, continued Mr. Pope. we have now twenty- 
six States, with unlimited power to make banks, beyon! the 
direct control of Congress, and the banking system has taken 
such a deeproot in oarcountry that it is the extreme of folly to 
think ofexterminatii it; and ifone State banks another will, and 
this system must remain a permanent part of our domestic poli- 
cy. These banks furnish, and will continue to furnish, loral cur- 
rencies for the people; and the inquiry is, whether thes Govern- 
ment ought to guard them against the evils of the system, and 
what are the best and most practicable means of doing so. 
Every Administration, commencing with that of Washington, 
down to the present, has considered it the sacred duty of this 
Government to use the best means in their power te cure disor- 
d rs inthe currency, and insure to the people a stable and ani- 
form measure of value for commerce and contracts of every 
kind Can it be expected, said Mr Pope, however we may 
get along in good times, that, in a commercial or pecuniary 
conyu'sion, or war, these numerous lecal banks can have 
general confilenco in each other, or can be united aid 
act with that concert which is necessary to sustain credit 
and coafilence and a good uniform currency durme the 
shocks incuient to periods of diffizulty an} danger? Alarm 
and distrust ovetspread the ceuntry; moneyed men and 
holders of notes run on tha b inks, and force them to 
close their doors; business of every kind is suspented; thou- 
sandsare thrown out of employment, and the public tranquility 
endangered. A wise Government ought not to content them- 
selves with the means of managing the vessel of state in plea- 
sant seasons, and whea temperate breezes only are to be met 
with, but should be prepared to keep her steady and moving in 
tre great current of the public interest in the moet tempesinous 
seen ‘Throughout our past political history, the strong 
croan! taken agvinst a natio ial bank has been, that State banks 
wo'llane-er; for at all timesit has been admeitied that bank 
agency Was a necessary an! impertant auxillary to the fiscal 
antl comm -reial operations «© ti: country. Twiee has that 
agency faile!; twice, for a periol of twenty vear: each, las 
the arency of » national bank enecoeded ta the full extent of 
pab! cexpectirios: antset will chee charged with the control 
of public aTaiva ob tinntoly aleve to the geonad they h 
aasunel Ii cention 9) txtieve t! * canati vente are epp wed 
ty a bint, caninued Me Pane. Powill aot ask them to op- 
p se their will; T will, however Dim cet extort them as frien !», 
tell owecitizens, and patriots, wheo they return amour the pee 
pie,to tel them, with fran'mess, tit there is no other effectual 
- ! ene cure for the disorders of the State but a national 
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in the exigencies of war aad the revulsions of trade, a 
vational bank, with a competent capital, with weil esta 
blished credit a d confidence at home and abroad, would 
be able, with the aid of the Government, to do more 
to sustain public and private credit and confidence, 
keep the monetary system sound and regular, and avert the 
evils incident to the perils of war and shocks in trade, thana 
thousand loca: insulated institutions, with no common head, 
jerlous and afraid of each ether, which, in a moment of panic, 
wouldeach revolve on its own axis, and take care of itself, 
What ocrurred twen'y years ago, said Mr. Pope, will occur 
again; when avother bank shall be established, the sma!l ficti- 
tious banks will be wound up, others of sound capital will dis- 
solve and subscribe their funds to a new bank, and those of 
good and large capitals, freed from the competition of swin- 
dling institutions, will be able to do a fair business in har- 
mony with a national institution. A new bank, if established, 
will be required to locate branches, one at least in every “tate, 
which will be particularly advantageous to the Western and 
Southwestern States. The gapital and wealth of the South and 
West consists chiefly of land, live stock, and slaves; and the peo- 
ple there are more disposed to vest the fruits of their industry 
In such property than in bank stock, yielding a moderate profit 
of five, six, or seven per cent 

The interestof money in the West is high; in some of the 
ates the legal interest isten per cent., and the people of those 
Siates have little motive to pnt their capital in banks, who must 
lemiat five or six percent. The property of the commercial 
Sta‘es consiets, to a greatextent, of money derived from the 
profits of trade, and they are willing to vest their capital in good 
siock, yielding a modevate profit; andthey would prefer stock 
in a uational bank, because more valuable, and under the pro- 
tection of the Constitution and Government of the United States. 
Their capital, through the bank, would be diffused ever the na- 
tion, according tothe demands of trade and business, and weuld 
ail an! enconrage the trade, enterprise, and industry of the 
Wet, ani especially of the new States ofthe far West. It 
would facilitate their exchanges and commerce, and every 
branch of their industry. The traders from the interior States 
of the West to the South and West would be able to do their 
business ina enrrency which would pass every where, and re- 
mit their fonds from place to place without hazard or loss. 

Sir, continued Mr. Pope, this bank, with its branches diffused 
over our exiendeTecountry, part of the stock belonging to the 
States, would bea bond of usion: every man, using a note of a 
na‘ional bank, would, in feeling at least, be in some degree iden: 
tified with the National Government. ‘The power and influence 
of such an institution 13 an ebjection urged by some, to which, 
Mr. Pope said, he would answer that he believed that the State 
institutions exercised fer'y (imes as much influence and power 
over the political affairs of the country as had ever been used by 
both banks of the United States. Nor, can, continued he, any 
bank exereise one-hundredth part of the power and influence 
which belones to the Post Office Departmentalone. The same 
objection of power was urged againsta navy at ar early period 
of this Government; it was said that the navy would be an in- 
strument of power in the hands of the Government, but time 
and experience had overruled all objections to this strong arm 
of our national defence. The navy is not only a weapon ofde. 
fence and protection to our rights on the ocean, but a powerful 
hoad ofunion. Our ships of war, continued Mr. Pope, do not 
belong to any State; they are the common property of the na- 
tion; and every victory or defeat vibrates through every fibre 
of the body politic 

The strong ground of objection, and the one chiefly relied on 
at all times, said Mr. Pope, has been, that the Constitution does 
not authorize the creation of a bank, while its utility and con- 
venience have been generally admitted. Pshall not, continued 
he, enter at large into a discussion of this objection, nor have I 
the vanity to suppose Chatl could shed any new light on a ques- 
tion on which the intellectual powers ofa Hamilton, a Gallatin, 
a Marshall, a Pinckoey, a Crawford, a McDuftie, and a host of 
others, the most distinguished statesmen of our Repnblic, have 
been exhausted, supported by the cool and deliberate opinion 
of the Father of his Country, sanctioned three several times by 
larze majorities of both Houses of Congress, and at a late 
period, afer a long trial of its utility and necessity, confirmed 
by the @pinions of a Midison and Monroe, two ofthe elders of 
the Republican church. One fret, often mentioned in the pub- 
lie * ani much relied oa here, I must, continued Mr. 
Po; » permitted to notice; and that is, that the convention 
rej-cied a preposition to erant charters of incorporation, 1 
have not, said he, examined the proceedings ofthat body ; but 
ifthe fact he as stated, it proves nothing, because that proposi- 
tion Was for a general power to grant charters of incorporation. 
That was, Pthink, very properly refused—nor is such a power 
contended for by Che friends of the hank. It will be a sufficient 
set-oifto Cin’ fact, to state another, and that is, that in the came 
convention a proposition Was made to grant Coneress a power 
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ioemit biliso: eredit, and thatit was r-jected. Now, sir, con- 
tinued Me. Pope, it is well known that durine the Jate war 
Conzre did issne bills of credit; and the bill passed at the 


present session, to issue Treasury notes, approaches very 
nearly, i not entirely, to bills of credit. 

I, eat! Mr. Pope, it be fairly necessary and proper to grant a 
charter to query into etleet any of the great powers granted, 
if such a noasure is a necessary auxiliary to effectuate other 
powers, aad it has a fair relation to it, then the bank is conati- 
tutional; and if imoney is not to be hal to meet the demands of 
Governmei’ by taxes or loana, if it is necessary to resort to an 
issue of notes, then it may be constitutional. IT voted, continned 
Mr. Pope, with much hesitation for this Treasury note bill, be- 
cause it atthorized a larger sum than appeared necessary, and 
it seemed to me more congenial with the spirtt of the Conastiiu- 
tion to borrow money directly than to do it indirectly; but as? 
the amendment to borrow directly failed, and the interest on the 
notes gave it the appearance of 2 loan, I voted for it, to relieve 
the Treasury, anicive some relief to the country. I entered 
this House, continued Mr. Pope, with no disposition to find 
fault or embarrass the Administration. T voted for indulging 
the merchants, and will give tame to the banks to enable them 
to indulge the people; ard would have voted for fhe postpone- 
mea’ offhe foarth instalment, provided the vouse had a lopted 
the amen hnent offered, making it the duty of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury to pay the money at the period to which payment 
IS POstp wie } > bow, @ir, J fett constrained, by a regan! for prin- 
ciple aul the public good, to exert my feeble powers against the 
pavsage of this Sab Treasury bi'l. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Pope, I had more to say to thie com- 
mittee, on the several subjects embraced in this debate, hut T 
fee! too muchexhausted to proceed, and will therefore conclude 
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with urging oa the consideration of the representatives of , 


people the propriety of postponing a final decision on a y,. 
‘sure of 89 much importance, and involving principles of «,,,, 
great magnitude, until public opinion can be pronounced y,, 
mu Hf the measure be doubtful in prineiple or policy, We oue 
to avoid the appearance of precipitancy; respect for our ¢,, 
stituents, who have had no opportunity of making known 1}, 
sentiments, and who are to be bound by this measure, require. 
that the final action on this bill shoul! be suspended untij ,,, 
next session. Let us, continued he, think a little more o,, 
selves, and afford our constituents an opportunity of think, 
and speaking also, 











SPEECH OF MR. CROCKETT, 


Or Tennessee, 


In the House of Representatives, Octoher 5, 1837—On the 
authorizing an issue of Treasury notes. 

Mr. SpeaKer: I hope, sir, the House will net think mej) 
pertinent or obtrusive when I ask their indulgence, but for , 
tew moments, to submit some few remarks in justification 
the vote which I feel it to be my duty to give upon the bill poy 
under consideration. After so much has been said upon |), 
subject, either d-rectly or indirectly, perhaps I may not fio). 
sir, to Cast any new light upon it, or to place it in any poin: 5 
view in which it has not already been considered- But when | 
consider the pledges lam under to my constituents, and the yor; 
extraordinary course of measures which has been recommen 
by the Administration, I cannot permit this occasion to pass 
without at least making a general expose of my Views, in ore; 
that my constituents and the country may see upon which si). 
of the *‘ fence’ I stand in relation to these great and importa 
questions. 

Sir, I was one of those who used all honorable means to py 
vent the election of the present Chief Magistrate of this naw 
to the distinguished and exalted station which he now oceupirs 
But, siv. ido not entertain any bitierness of feeling towards)! 
President; nor did Icome here a3 a representative of the peo 
determined te oppose his Adminis‘ration, right or wrong, or 
throw obstac!es in the way of its success. On the contrary, 
was my firm purpose to divest myself of the shackles of pr 
dice, and sustain the Administration in every measure whic) | 
might believe calculated to advance my country’s prosperity 
and fearlessly to condemn and resist whatever would, in 1) 
judgment, tend to yroduce a contrary result; and this isstil! ~ 
determination. 

Sir, the Congress of the United States has been cony 
under extraordinary circumstances. We are asscm)ie 
obedience to the proclamation of the President, to take into co 
sideration “great and weighty matters’ which claim our ats 
tion; and we find ourselves surrounded by a state of things, 
my humb's opiaion, unprecedented in the annals ofthis co 
try. I must beg leave to differ most materially from the honor 
bie gentleman trom Massachusetts, (Mr. Parmenter.) who lu 
just resumed hisseat. He tells ua there is no general distress 
the country; that itis confined to a few individuals, and the ny 
chants in the large commercial cities. But, sir, it woul! s+ 
to me that we have before our eyes the most incontestable e: 
dence of the deepest pecuniary sistress and embarrassment 
every quarter ofthis Union. So far as I have heard, no sec 
is exempt, save the district of the honorable gentleman | 
Ohio, (Mr. Duncan,) who declared on this flour, not ma: y 
since, that none had been felt or experienced there; aii si | 
apprehend this exception stands “solitary and alone.”’ We fi 
our currency mostawfully deranged—every branch of indusiy 
and enterprise prostrate-—public confidence withdrawn—co 
merce and trade suspended, and universal bankruptey aid r 
staring us fall in the face. These things, sir, are acknowleds 
to exist, and are brought to our view, aad their causes assigie 
in the Message of the President. Whether he has given the 
causes, I will not here stop to inquire; but, be that as it may, 
evil is upon us, and all eyes are turned upon Congress will ‘i: 
moat intense interestand anxiety, to see what measures of re! 
will be adopted; and, sir, what relief are we about to extend? | 
the very first paragraph of the Message, the most deranged «| 
embarrassed state of the finances of the Government is brou: 
to our notice; and, in the second, we are told that, owing tothe 
increased embarrassments in the pecuniary affairs of the ro: 
try, tle public revenue would be so far diminished, tha: 
accruing receipts into the Treasury would not, with the resery: 
five millions, be sufficient to defray the expenves of the Govern 
ment until the usual period for the meeting of Congress: an 
sir, a though this duereased state of embarrassment in the pee! 
niary affairs of the country is acknowledged to exist, yet a sy 
tem of measures has been recommended, and has been bhrovs ' 
forward by the Committee of Ways anid Means, all havins ! 
view but one single object—the relief of the Gorernment 

With this view, sir, 1t is proposed by the bill now under ¢ 
sideration toclyhe the Pres cent of the United States will 2 
thority to canse tobe issued ten millions of dollars in Tre 
ry notes, to meet the exigencies of the Treasury; and for tie \ 
demption of which the faith and eredit of the United Siates ae 
to be solemnly pledged. This, then, sir, is the “great 
weighty matter” which we have been assembled to consi’ 
kt isa “greatand weighty matter” that the Treasury shou! 
replenished, so that the office holders may get their pay. 1 
the clistress and embarrassment of the community seens (0° 
a matter of minor importance, and of but lirule cone -rn! 

Sir, it has been urged by honorable gentlemen that this is ¢ 
measure of relief tothe country; that it will supply the count 
witha circulation and a medium of exchange; and I grant the 
it might offer some temporary relief; but, sir, I believe it wo 
tend, ultimately, to aggravate the disease. So far from bei: 2 
measure of eormennns relief to the people, 1 believe it is’ 
entering wedge to an institution almost as odious as the 5) 
nish Inquisition. 1 mean, sir, a Treasury bank. In fact, )/ 1)" 
amendment ofthe honorable geuttaman from South Caroli! 
(Mr. Rhett) be aslopted,a Treasury bank of issue and dep 
is at once es ablished. 

Sir, instead of showing any disposition to grant relief to | 
people, we are called upon te increase their burdens. We «! 
about to heap upon them another national debt, (for, diszi'= " 
as you will. it io nothing less,and has been so admitted 00% 
sides.) to the amount of ten millions of dollars, to relieve ''* 
Government; while the people are told, substantially, that ‘i! 
need not expect any relief; that it isthe business of the Gove 
ment to take care of itself; and that it has no power to inter: 
die with the concerns of individuals! Vhe Government, 2! 
having tampered with the currency until it is ruined and ana 
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hilated—after having prostrate every branch of industry and 
enterprise, the commerce and credit of the nation, by practicing 
wild aad visiontry experiments—cuts loose from the people, 
and tells them it hasno power to craat them relief, or interiere 
with their concerns! ‘They are to be dismissed with a iecture 
oneconomy. Yes, sir; they are contemptuously told thatthey 
are to look totheir own industry ani frugality for relief, without 
the aid of the Government! Sir, this reminds me of the lan- 
guage of Job’s comforters. We read in Holy Writ, thaton a 
certain occasion Satan a by the Almighty to try 
an “experiment” upon the firmness and iategrity of “Job, a 
perfect and an upright man, one that feared God and eschewed 
evil;”’ that when, by the power of this arch-enemy of the peace 
aod happiness of man, Job’s fortunes, and his childeen, and 
every thing that ws calculated to render him happy, had been 
driven to the four winds, and he was reduced to beggary and 
ruin; when, in addition to this, “ he was smitte ) with sore boils 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot,’ and was 

roaning aader the bitterest agonies of human affliction; when, 
inshort, by one calamity upon the heels of another, he had 
been reduced from the highest state of prosperity and happi- 
ness, to the lowest depths of degradation an | misery, and was 
wont to roll himself in the ashes upon his hearth, there was bat 
one resource left upon earth he could 'ook for consolation and 
solace—-and that was, his wife. And when he cried out to her, 
in the bitterness of his soul, what washer reply? She told him 
he had better “curse God and die!’ Ani, sir, pretty much in 
keeping with this isthe President's consolation (to the peop'e in 
their afflictions. 

Sir,do you imagine the people expected to hear sich lan- 
guage as this from those to whose interests they have shown 
so much devotion? Did they expect their rulers to mock at 
their calamities, which they themselves have been instrumen 
tal ia bringing won them? No, sir; they looked tothose whom 
they had placed in power to devise some means to reiieve 
them from their calamities. The proclamation of the President 
was hailed with joy by thousands asa favorable omen. They 
hugged to their bosoma the detusive hope that their rulers had 
seen the folly of thsic course, and were about to retrace their 
steps. Sir, although the President was pled sed to “tread general- 
ly in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,’ yet, Liniagine, 
no one believed he designed to tread specially in his footsteps. 
Aud it was hoped thu if he did trea lin his footsteps at all he 
would taks his “back track,” (if I may be allowed to useahun- 
ter’s phrase,)at least in relation to the currency and the re- 
venue. Rut, in all this, how sadly are we disappolated! so 
far from this, we find him disposed to plunge still deeper into 
new ard untried experiments! Sir, what do we behold?) The 
whole country involved in one widespread ruin, and the Go- 
vernment itself bankrup:; and we are yet to have another “ex- 
periment!” Yeo, sir, the S:ate bank experiment has failed, and 
the golden bubble has exploded, and left a wreek of ruin in 
their train; and now, sir, inohedience to the mandate from the 
Hermitage, we are to have the Government divoreed from all 
existing banks, andl wedded to a new awl untried system 
of Sub-Treasuries, or, in plain language, a Treasury bank. 
Sir, we fad that the ex-President is not content with having 
dictated tothe people whom they should choose to be his suc 
cussor, but seems now determined to dicta'e to that successor. 
Thad hoped, Me Speaker, that, as the President had attained 
thesummit of his wishes, he would kick from under him the 
ladder which he halascended, and take the dictates of his own 
judg nent as the man of his counsel; bat, sir, mortifying as it 
may bs, we fladthe Message the exact fee-simile of certain let 
ters not long since addressed to the editor of the Globe, and pub- 
lished in thit print, 

Mr. Speaker, I shallnot now undertake to diseuss the Sub- 
Treasury systetu; but, sir] will say, that untertunaeas has 
beea the result of former experiments upon the currency, I 
am bound to beliove that this new project must prove much 
more fatal, if adopted. This not oniy ¢ 
the pecuniary distress with which the country is now surround- 
ed, by b inging discred! ond ruin upon ail local banks, ant all 
who are interested in them, oe indebied to them, but will add 
tremendously to the patronage of the Execeutive, which I think 
isalready much too great. My friend from south Cerolina 
(Mr. Pick: tus a few dayasince,in his answer to this ar- 
gument, that he treated all such charges with “the mosi so- 
vereian conten * Mir, let ine tell that honorable gentleman 
that it is easier todispose of some matters by treating them 
with contempt than ia any other way. In what, sir, does Nxe- 
culive patronize cansiztt = Laasweer, in the power of appoint 
ment and removal from office, and the disburze:ment of pubhe 
moneys. Tne President wouht have the rigktt appoint anil 
every officer who would have have aay thing todo with either 
the collection or disbuyse:nent of the public moneya, aad con- 
sequently it would place directiy under his control every doliar 
of the palvice revenne, ant thereby unite the sword and the 
purse ofthis geeat nation in the hands ofa single individual. Su, 
we have hula fittie experience upon this pout, in Ure removal! 
of the public depasites from the Bank of the United States; and 
with thisaccumulation of power the President might trample 
un lee foot the right of suflrage—the most sacred ever guaran- 
tied to freemen —and designate his successor with impunity, if 
he chose to fallow the precedent already established. Sir, the 
liberties of this country were too dearly bought to be commit. 
telto the keeping of any one mtn, nO mater how pure and 
unsuspected he may be. “Gold is corrupting,’ and power is 
femmicg ft can never be done, sir, with my consent. And, 
besides, as Thumbly conceive, the public moaeya woul! be 
much less secure. Tae public revenue isto be taken iron the 
custo ly of ali binka, and committed to the keeping of some ten 
or eleven thousand individuals, seatiered throughout the U. 8. 
And, sir, although we have recently heard much said about 
the unavailable funds of the Government, I venture to pro.lict, 
that if this new experiment be adopted, we have not heard the 
Jastofit. Wehave had an ikem of this description, in the an- 
nual reportofour Secretary of the "““resury, for many years; 
andl tear, sir, that under this new organization of that Depart 
ment, it willnot require a great while to add a much larger 
jem tothe account, trom the failures and defaleations of Bub- 
mpreasurers. 
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Mr. Speaker, in order to remedy the evils which now afilict 
thie country, Tam for commencing the work where they o igi- 
natel. Let us, sir, in all due charity, instead of charging the 
whole of these misfortunes to the account of the people, at 
least charge one-half of them to the mal-alministration of the 
Goeve-nment ; and, a'though it is not recommended by the Pre- 
siden’, let us commence economizing a little on the part of the 
Government, and set a praiseworthy example before the people. 

have a'ways heard it remarked that example was much more 











forcib'c than precept. Let us, sir, instead of creating a national 
det, in order to keep up an extravagant and prodigal system 
of expenditures which oo crept into the Government, com- 
mence the busiaess of retrenchmeat and reform which was 
promised us a few years since, and adopt some measures of 
general and permanent relief to the community as well as to 
the Government; and then, sir, and not until then, may we 
hope to see better times, and cease to hear the complaints that 
are now continually saluting our ears from the tens of thousands 
of honeat, industrious citizens who have been thrown out of 
employment and reduced to beggary an! ruin during this age 
of experiments. 

Sir, [deem it unoecessiary to detain the House with any cal- 
culations to show the State of the Treasury, in order to prove 
that the passage of this bill is not required to aupply a defcit im 
the Trevsury, as contended for by the frieads oi the measure. 
It has already been shown to this House conclusively, ta my 
mind at least, that, by withholding the fourth instalment of the 
surplus revenue from the States, and suspending certain appro- 
priationa for uzeless—nay, worse than useless, public works, 
exploring expeditions, &c. and thereby reducing the expendi- 
tures for the present year some fifteen millions of dollars, there 
would he ample means in the Treasury to mee: all demands 
ayzainst it, without resorting to the expedient of issuing Treasury 
notes on the credit of the nation. And, sir, if this be true, would 
it not be an unpardonable outrage to heap upon the people ano- 
ther national debt, right upon the heels of the one just dis- 
charged? Sir, we have had theoretical reform lonz enoueh; 
I think itistime weshould begin to carry it into practier. Bat, 
on the other hand, it is urged that, after withholding the fourth 
instalment of deposites from the Statea, and suspending the 
fifteen millions of appropriations, there will still be, in any 
event, a deficit in the Treasury, which renders it indispevsable 
that this bill should pass And, sir, we are told that the Trea 
sury isin actual want of those funds at this moment, and ean- 
not perform its engagements for ten days without them. Lean 
hot perc-ive, siz, how this can be; butif it be true, b, for one, 
say, 390 letitbe. Ifthe Government has actually beonctet iiselt 
to insolvency, and it be really necessary to borrow ninney to 
pay its expenses, let the truth come out, and let things be called 
by their right names. Sir, this bill is designed to practise a 
frau upon the people, by borrowing money in such # form 
that they will not understand it, and thereby shield the Govern 
ment from the odium of bringing itsel/ from a surplus of forty- 
five millions to bankruptcy in less than one year. Uf l were 
satisfied that there would really be a deficit in the Treasury, 
which would make it neceszary to borrow money to enable the 
Government to perform its functions, I should certainly grant 
it; but, sir, L would prefer that it should be asked for in plain 
English in that form. Tam opposed to leying burdens upon the 
people in disguise. If they are to be taxed, let tiem undersiand 
it, and have an opportunity to provide for it. 

But Lam told, sir, that we do not borrow money or creaiea 
debt by the passage of this bill; that we only anticipate finds 
that are now unavailable. And, sir, is it not possible thar a lare- 
amount of these unavailable funds may for ever remain so? Is 
not the Government attempting to divorce itself from the de- 
posite banks, and thereby to discredit and destroy them And, 
should itso turn out, most unquestionably it will prove a debt 
totheuation. But, sir. in my opinion, this is alia feion. I 
concur most heartily with the honorable gentleman froin Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Fletcher) in the opinion that there is not a dollar 
in the deposite banks, belonging to the General G werument, 





that cannot be made available to the Treasury by another pro 
cess, just as conveniently as by the measure now tuler eon 
sideration. Hasnot the ‘Treasury, for months past : mak- 
ing these funds available, by drawing drafis upon thom, even 


when it was certain that they would be protesied by the banks? 
And Iwould like to know the difference betw ven @ prot ted 
Treasury draft and a Treasury note bearing in‘ere The 
drait is good against the Treasury, with interest sad charces of 
protest, and answers the holderevery purpose thata note would 
trenters immediately into circulation, and commands a pre- 
minum on account of the exchange it affords And sir, while 
the Government has these unavailable fun’s in the banks, the 
Treasury may make them an inexhaustible souree frem which 
to create funds by means of drafis. The Tiessury may draw 
upon the very same fund five hundred times, and the drafts 
may go the rounds, and come back upon the Treasury, and be 
paid out of the accruing receipts into the Treasury. and the 
fund still remain. ‘Then, sir, where is the neceesity of Treasury 
bills or notes? *I can see none, and am therefore indoced to be- 
lieve this measure is proposed with no other object than to esta 
blish the prececent, and thereby make it the protude to the 
great unfinished measure of the late Administration a T'rea 
sury bank; an insutution, in my humble opision, more dan- 
gerons to th: liberties of the people than a combination of all 
the powers of Eurepe. But, air, 1 will not at this time enter 
into a discussion of this great question. IT will onty pray God 
that [ may never give my sanction to any measure ealeuiated, 
in the remoteat degree, to establish such an institution. 


Mr. Speaker, I fully concur with the honorable gentleman 
fiom Somth Carolina (Mr, Rhett) in the opinion that the pen- 
ple expect, and have a right to demand at our hauda, the act p- 
ton of some measure which will supply the country with a 
national currency, which will answer as a medinuin of ex- 
change between the different sections of the Union; but Tam 
unwilling that these exchequer bills shall constitute this na- 
tional currency. I believe, sir, that it is as much the duty of 
the Government to foster and encourage conmereeas agricul- 
ture, or any other branch of industry; the proaperity of tie one 
depends upon that of the other; and, sir, when we view. society 
in all its ramifications, we find the interes!s of all classe 
in‘imately connected, that whatever affects one mnat ineviaably 
affectail. The farmer, the planter, the manufacturer, and the 
mechanic, are as much dependent upon the iweretiant as the 
merchantis upon them. And, although the meretants have 
been denounced with the bitterest epithots, and charged with 
being the anthors of all the evils that now affliet the country- 
a mast bise and disgraeefal attempt to array one clasa of the 
coummnity acai ost’ another—there is not one eeutence of trath 
init. Sir, if vou destroy the merchants, whit will become of 
ali the surplus produce of the couatry?) Every een ’a worth 
over and above what every ma: can consume ia his own tamily 
would prove a dead losa to him, and consequently every 
spring to influstry and enterprise would be ent off and de- 
stroyed. And, sir, u der such a state af things, we muat inevi- 
tably relapse hack, in a short ime, to the most perfect savage 
barbarity. Indeed, sir, I look upon commerce as the main 
source and fountain from which all our prosperity aul great- 
ness ow. Where, gir, is an instance of a uation attaining te 
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any distinction or greatness, where commerce has not been 
encouraged? If there ts one, it has escaped my observation 
Why, then, should we not afford the facilities neceatiry to sus 
tain this enterprising class of ourci.izens? It is a fact, unives 
sally conceded by all who kaow any thing ofcommercial opera - 
tions, that the merchants do not bear the loss sustained for want 
of these facilities, and that it ultimately falls apon the laboring 
Classes. It cannot be expected by any reasonable man that 
the merchants can buy and seil goods for nothing. They a 
compelled to make a moderate profit, and, consequently, al! 
expenses incurred by them for want of proper commerctal 
faciitties, they must of necessity charge upon the goods, and 
ultimately the consumer paya it. So we discover that it is the 
Iyboring classes, * (he democracy of numbers,’’ so muck talked 
of in this House, whose interest demands a sound and uniform 
curcency throughout the United States. 

The power of Congress to supply the country with some 
sort of national curreacy that is uniform throughout the Union, 
in order to assist the domestic exchanges of the country, I be 
lieve haa been atimitted, and even insisted upon, by every 
Administration, trom the foundation of the Government dowa 
to the last. The first charze which General Jackson ever pre 
ferred against the United States Bank was, that it had failed to 
fulfil the expectations of the people and the object of its crea 
tion, viz. to futnish the country with a sound and uniform cur- 
rency; but in this Ethink he was mistaken. The present Chiet 
Magistrate, however, “with the lights now before him,”’ hax 
determined that Congress has no such power. But, sir, P think 
he must have read through magic spectacles, and wiil have to 
readagain. He surely will not be sustained by the representa 
tives of the people in a position so unprecedented and absurd 
Admitting dane as tt surely must be, that Congress not only ha 
the power, but that itis our indispensable duty, to supply the 
country With a national currency and medium of exchange 
the question naturally arises, how is this to be accomplis!.e¢ |i 
Dil any man ever seriously believe chat the commerce sad 
trade of this creat nation could be carried on by an exclusive 
metatlic currency? Lanswer, no; this question is too clear to 
admit af controversy. In the next place, sir, are the State 
banks able to furnish such a currency? Of this Tsha'l leave 
every man to be hisown judge; but, julging for myself, if there 
be any thing in past experience, L should say it is most clear 
an! manifest they cannot, Then, sir, the creat and important 
question comes up: What will accomplish this end?) By one 
set of politicians, sir, a national bank is said to be the only 
institution capab'e of supplying this currency, and past expe 
rience is quoted as incontestable evidence In support of this 
position; while, on the other hand, it is most vehemently dv 
nounced as both unconstitutional and dangerona to liberty 
These, sir, are grave and weighty objections, if well founded; 
and if any other means can be devised to accomplish this end, 
which will be free from constitutional objections and less di 
gerous to liberty, I will most eladly embrace it. And, sir, I 
concur with the kenorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Ruerr.) that, unless the country be supplied with such a 
currency by other means, it will not take the people long to 
remove all constitutional scruples out of the way of a nationa! 
bank. As for myself, sir, Edo not believe that either of the ob- 
jectiona to a national bank is well founded. IT have never 
doubted the power of Congress to charter such an inetitotion 
But if f had, Pshonld consider mysclf a moet egregious bigot 
were Fito set up my judgment against all the precedents on 
this point. Indeed, sir, | believe this is a question that cannot 
now be raised with any propriety. It hos been twice deter 
mined, after the most deliberate investigation by every depart 
ment of thes Government, Legislative, Executive, and Indicin! 
And Lam one of those, sir, who believe that the Cemstitution 3 
as ausceptib'e of being reduced to fixe | and eettled principles 
as any other law af the land, Uf it ta for ever to remain an um 
settled text, and is to be one-thing to day, and another fo-nmicy 
row, and another again the next day, just to suitthe wat on 
crprice of the powers that be, Pthink we had better surrender 
the instrument. We had better have no Constitution, than to 
hove it the mere creature of those in power, to #dminister a« 
they may choose to undersinnd it. 

And es tothe otherobjection, Tdink it is equally futile. Su; 
pose we admit that the late Bink of the United States had bec. 
cuiliy of the createst erune with which it was charged —that oi 
intermod:dling to elections, and using its means to aequire polis 
cal power. Sir, doea that furnish any artament why another 
shoukl not be chartered, with sueh guerds and restrictions 
thrown around it asto prevent a reeucrenuce of thos evils! 
Moat certainly not. We micht wih at much propriety say 
that, beeanse the late President of the United States interfere. 
in the election of his successor, and bronght the power and 
patronage of his office into coufliet with the freedom of ele: 
tions, we ought therefore to abolish the Executive Departmen: 
of this Government. Buch an arerment is absurd and pre 
posterots. 








And, air, T avail myself of this occasion to express my firms 
belief that a national bank, based upon correct principle 1, 
the only institution capable of giving the couatry sucha eur 
recy aia essential to ite prosperity. And Tamm sustained tr 
thisopinion by this remarkable fact, that, daving the espace of 
about forty years, while such an institution was in aperatio, i 
this country, there was never, atany time, a material deranes 
mentin the curreney, or pecuniary distress; and that, durin: 
the two short perio, coreprisin® only about eieht yerrs, in 
which the Government attempted to do without one, we had an 
entire suspension of apecie payments by all the loca! hanks, ant 
the deepest distreas and enobirrassment in the pecuniary af 
fairs of the country. And, sir, although we have vrecen ly had 
it from high anthority, and from differeat sewrces too, that a 
large majority of the peupl+ of the United Sates are opposed to 
euch an institution, with due def rence, sir, | must take > 
liberty to dissent from thatepinion. Upon the score of expel: 
enev, fam bonnd to believe there is an overwhelm ng major 
in its favor. And, sooneror luer, Sumille@ngasit may b*, 
the Government must retura to bh; and) hope the day is not far 
distant. 

The commanity, sir, and especially the commercial cominu- 
hity, who heave been strutting o¢ainst winds and tides, aad 
Government experiments (0 sustein their ered: and reputation, 
have borne their mistorinnes with much long suffering and for 
bearance. Sut, sir, the time may come when forbearance will 
cerse to bea virtue. 

Lam fully aware, however, that a national bank cannot now 
be established. We lave had-ineontestabie evidence of tliat 
fret this morning.” And, sir, even if there wet a probahiliry 

“Resolution adopte.l declaring it inexpedignt te charter @ 
national bank 
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of iin snecers, situated as lam, I wouk! not presume to male 
the proposition. It is due to those who have more experience to 
tike the lead ina measure of so much importance. But, sir, I 
wn realy to act my part, Whenever the subject may be present 
ed In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I will only say that, for mnyself, 
jain perectly sauiated with new and untried experiucuts, and I 
hope and believe the country is su. 
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SPEECH OF MR. NAYLOR, 


Or PENNSYLVANIA, 


In the House of Representatives, Friday, October \3, 1837— 
In Committee of the Whole on the bill “ imposing ad litional 
duties, as depositories ig ceriain cases, on public officers.”’ 


Mr. NAYLOR, of Pennsylvania, aad it was with great relue- 
tance that he rose, for the first time, in this hail, Ele felt him- 
self obliged to rise, Yes, (said Mr. N.) Lam impelled to speak, 
I cannot remain silent. Lvoted for the introducuon of this bill 
to our deliberations same days since, on purpose to afiord the 
honorable gentleman from South Carola (Mr. Pickens) an 
opportunity to express his views in relauon to it. TE perceived 
his anxiety to speak, and felta friendly disposition to gratify 
him. Tf f were surprised when I heard him draw into the vor 
tex of discussion the excitive topics of abohtion, Texas, sla- 
very, and Loco Focoism, topics which have vothing to do with 
this subject, what must have been my feelings when IT heard 
him denounce the institutionsef the North as mereenary and 
davish, and exalt those of the South as ancient, patriarchal, 
and almost perfect; boldly avow that the laborers of the North 
were the subjects of the Northern capitalists; put the North- 
ern workmen On a footing wih the Southern slaves, and 
threaten (o preach insurrecnion to the laborers of the North? 
Yes, preach insurrection to the Northern laborers ! 

fam a Northern laborer. Ay, sir, it has been my lot to have 
inherited, asmy only patronage, at the early ave of nine years, 
nothing but naked orphanage and utter desutution; houseless 
and homeless, fatheriess aml pennyless, 1 was obliged, from that 
day forward, to earn my daily bread by my daily labor. And 
now, sir—now, sir, when I take my seat in this hallas a free re 
presentative of a free people, am Ito be sneered at as a North- 
ern laborer, and degraded into a comparison with the poor, op 
pressed, and suffering negro slave? Is such the zenius and spi- 
rit ofour institutions? $If it be, then did our fathers fight, and 
bleed, and struggle, and die in vain! 

But, sir, the gentioman has misconceived the spirit and ten 
dency of Northern institutions. He is ignorant of Northern cha- 
racter. He has forgotten the history of his country. 
tsurrection to the Northern laborers! 
me! Who are the Northern laborers! 
eountry is their history. ‘The renown of your country is their 
renown. The brightness of their doings is emblazoned on it 
every page. Blot from your annals the deeds and the doings of 
Northern laberers, and the history of your country presents 
buta universal blank. 

Fir, who was he that disarmed the thunderer, wrested from 
his grasp the bolts of Jove, calmed the troubled ocean, becaine 
the central sun of the philosophical system of his age, shedding 
his brightness and effulgence on the whole civilized worl! 
whom the great and mighty of the earth delighted to honor; who 
participated in the achievement of your independence; promi 

‘nently assisted in moulding your free institutions, and the bene- 
ficial effects of whese wisdom will be felt te the last moment of 
“recorded time?” Who, sir, lask, was he? A Northern la 
borer; a Yankee tallow chandler’s son; a printer’s runaway 
boy! , 

And who, let me ask the honorable gentleman, who was he 
that, in the days of our Revolution, led forth a Northern army, 
yes, an an army of Northera laborers, and aided the chivalry of 
South Carolina in their defence against British ageressiwn, 
drove the spoilers trom their firesides, and redeemed her fit 
fields from foreign invaders—who was he! A Northern laborer, 
a Rhode Island blacksmith—the gallant General Greene: who 
left his hammer and his forge, and went forth conquerine and to 
conquer, in the battles for our independence! 
preach insurrection to men like these! 

Sir, our country is full of the glorious achievements of North 
ern laborers. Where are Concord, and Lexington, and Privce- 
ton, and Trenton, and Saratoga, and Bunker PAM, buc in the 
North?) And what, sic, has shed an imperishable renown on 
the never-lying names of those hallowed spots, but the blood 
and the struggles, the high daring and patiiotism and sublime 
courage of Northern laborers?) ‘The whole North is an ever- 
lasiag monument of the freelom, virtue, intelligence, and in- 
lomitable independence of Northern laborers! Go, 
preach insurrection lo men like these! 

The forutude of the men of the North, under intense sulierin: 
for liberty’s sake, has been almost godlike! [listory has so re 
corded it. Who comprised that gallant atmy, that, without 
load, without pay, shelterless, shoeless, penny! 2 an alino 
naked, in that dreadiul wintery, the midaicht of our Revolution: 
whose wanderings could be traced by their blood-tracks on the 
svow!—whom no arts couk! seduce, no appeal tead astray, no 
suffering disatleet; but who, true to their cou wry and its hotly 
cause, continued to fight the good fightofliberty watil it finally 
triumphed: who, sir, were these men? Why, Northern laborers: 
yes, sir, Northern laborers? : 

Who, sit, were Roger Sherman. and 
merate. ‘To name the Northern laboiers who bh ive disting uish- 
et themselves and illustrated the history of their country, 
would requare days ot the time of this House, Noi is it neces 
sary. Posterity willdo them justice. Their deeds have been 
recorded in characters of fire! ‘ 

Ail such are the Working-men of the North ot this time 
They have not degenerated; they are in all vespecs w wihy. of 
their intelligent aud sturdy etres. Whose blood was eo pro 
fusely shed, during the last war, on the Canada lines, but that 
of the Nordhorn laborers, Wii achieved te clorious Victories 
of Perry and Me Donough on the lakes, but the Northern tabor 
ers? Yea they “met the enemy, and made them fhe; 

Who, sir, have macte ony <hips the models fi 
sent forth in the late wor those 
little navy the first place tuthe crecine annalsalthe world, and 
covered our arma on the o ‘aa tage af clory. but the skill 
awl intelleet and patriotism of the Northern laborers? And 
Who, sic, manned these veoseis aid went forth, and. for the first 
time, hambled the British Lion on the orean—but the Northern 
laborers? | And who, sir, was he. that noble tar, wha, wounded 
an bleeding and mangled, and to all appearance lifeless, on the 
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Some have ministered to the altar oftheir Divine Siaster. Som, 
have ledthe bar, adorned the Senate, illustrated the judiciary 
and others have wandered iu the flowery fields of litera ure, trod 
in the cool tranquillizing paths of philosophy, delved in (hy. 
depths of science, and compassed the worl! with their enter 
prise. In a word, civWization has no pursuit that they have ;, t 
already honored and adorned. And yet these men are some o, 
the fruits of those odious institutions against which the eloquent 
gentleman has attempted his crusade. 

Sir, it isthe glory of the Northern institutions that they give 
toevery man, poorand rich, high and tow, the same fair pjay 
They place the honors, emoluments, and distinctions of the 
country before him, and say, “go run your race for the prize 
the reward shall encircle the brow ofthe most worthy.’ Thy 
it is that every one feels and knows that he has a clear fie) 
before him, and that with industry, prudence, and perseverance 
he cancommand success in any honorable undertaking. fe 
knows that his industry is his orn; his efiorts are his orn: ayy 
that every blow he strikes, whilst it redounds to his orn imme 
dive advantage, contributes also to the good of the community 
and the glory and renown of his conatry. All honorable ey) 
cree are open to him. 





















































dock of one of our ships, on hearing that the flag of the enemy 
had struck, aud that victory had perched on the proud banner 
of his country, raised up hts feeble, mangled form, opened his 
languideye sonee more to the light of heaven, waved his pal- 
sied haw! rou! his head i token of his joy, and fell back and 
died! Who, sir, was he? Why, a Northern laborer—a North- 
ern laborer! And yet these men are the slaves of the North, 
to whom the honorable gentleman is about to preach insur- 
rection! 

(Mr. Prexens explained, and said, in substance, that he had 

poken only of the lendency of Northern institutions to make 
the working men of the North tributary to the capitalist, and 
to prevent them from rising feom their laborious situation. 
That he had not degrade! them into a comparison with the 
laves, but had said that if the people of the North would con- 
tinue to interfere with the slaves of the South, then he (Mr. 
Pickens) would preach insurrection to the Norther laborers. } 

Mr. Nayror resumed, and said, T have not misunderstood 
the honorable cendeman. ‘That the honorable gentleman does 
treat the Northern workmenas Southern slaves is evident from 
what he had just said. Ifthe had not intended to place them in 
the same degraded situation of slaves, how could he threaten to 
preach inevrrection among them? Sir, the honorable gen- 
tleman has mistaken the tendency of Northern institutions, as 
much 2s he has miseonceived the worth and spirit of Northern 
character. Our institutions have no such tendency ; no, sir, 
but exactly the reverse. ‘They raise up the laborer. They 
place every mau upon an equality. They give to all equal 
rivhts and equal chances, and hold out to all equal induce- 
ments to action, Northern institutions tend to keep down the 
Northera laborers! The whole history of the North, from the 
landing of the first pilgrim on the rock of Plymouth to this 
hour, contradicts this postion. 

I appeal to the representatives from Penreylvania. I ask 
you, sivs, who is Joseph Ritner, that distinguist ed man, who at 
this very moment fills the executive chair of your great State, 
aman who, in all that constitutes high moral aud intellectual 
worth, lias (ew superiors in this Ccountry—one wio has all the 
qiialities of head and heart necessary to accomplish the great 

tatesmman, and who possesses, in the most enlarged degree, all 
the elements of human greatness—who, sirs,ishe } A Northern 
laborer—a Pennsylvania wagener-—who for years drove his 
team from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, “ over the mountains and 
over the moor,” not “ whistling as he went’’—no, sir, but pre- 
paring himself thea, by deep cogitation and earnest applica- 
tion, for the high destiny which the future had in store for him. 
Acd who, let me ask the same gentlemen, who is James Todd, 
the present Attorney General of Pennsylvania, distinguished 
for the extent of hus legal acquirements, for the comprehensive 
nergy of his mind, for his strength of argument and vigorous 
elocution; who, sir,is he? He, too, isa Northern laborer, a 
Pennsylvania wood-chopper—in early childhood a destitute, 
desolate orphan, bound out by the overseeis of the poor as an 
apprentice to ataborer! These, sir, are some of the fruits of 
Novthern tastitutions * some of the slaves to whoin the honora- 
ble gentleman will have to preach insurrection ! 

But if the Northern institutions be hostile to equality, and 
have the effect that the honorable gentleman contends for, to 
keep down the workmen, and make them tributary to the capi- 
talists, how comes it, how comes it, that I am now, at an early 
ave, a Representative inthis Mall? Sir, the gentleman is utter 
ly, uiterly deceived as to the effect of our institutions, and the 
character of public sentiment in the North, 

Fellow-freemen of my own, my native district; bankers, 
capitalists, and merchants, (so much denounced,) manufactu- 
rers, mechanies, and laborers, Tappealto you all: Did it ever 
occur to any one of you when IT was a candidate for the high 
olive to which your free suffrages have elevated me—did it, I 
say, ever occur to any one of you to object to me because 
pover y,or -hanage. and destitution had once made me a labo- 
rer for my daily bread! No, sirs, no; T will do you the jastice 
to answer for you, ne! Your inquiry was not “is he rich or 
poor, a laborer, a capitalist, a banker, or a merchant?’’—but “is 
he aman!—has he ability enough moderately to sustain our in- 
terest ia the ereat councils of the nation, and nerve and moral 
courage enough fearlessly to defy the assaults of power, and to 
Vindicate the outraged principles of our Coastitution?”’ And 
here, cir, TLnow am; and what is there to prevent me from 
taking my stand by the side of the proudest maa in this Hall? 

Mr. Chairmaa, it is not the first time that 1 have heard a 
parallel rua between the slaves of the Souih and the working- 
menof the North. Fora while, sir, that parallel was made as 
to the relative condition of the free negroes ef the North and 
the slaves of the South. Reeently, however, some of those 
who advocate tie surpassing excellence of the slave insutu- 
tions of the South have takeuw a bolderand more daring stand. 
Rackine Coelr brains for arguments and illustrations to justily 

i prevails among them, they have hazarded the 
bold proposition thal slavery exists in every country; and that 
in the Norh, the operatives, though nominally free, are, in 
fact, the staves of thecapitalista, Such a proposition is moa- 
estrous. Ttell yon, sir, gentlemen deceive themsclves. They 
tander the free instituu ns of their country. They wrong the 
most intelleent and enterprising clase of men on earth. I 
know them well; have been long associated with them. “1 
have seen them form themselves into litraries and other asso- 
ciations for intellectual improvement I have seen them avail 
themselves of every leisure moment for mental culture. I have 
seen them learned in the lanzuazes, skilled in the sciences, and 
informed in all that is necessary to give elevation to the cha- 
racter of man, and to fit him for the high destinies to which he 
was designed. Letthe honorable gentleman go among them, 
and he will find them in all respects equal to those who make it 
their boast that they own all the laborers in the South. Yes, 
sir, ae well qualified to become honorable rulers of a free 
people, having heads fitted for the highest councils, and 
fearless bearts and sinewy arms for the enemies of this great 
nation. 

Mr. Chairmen, }eatl upen gentlemen of the North to bear 
witness to the trath of what £ pave said: T call upon them to 
look buck upon the days of their childhood, and say whom thev 
have seen attain honor, distinction, wealth and affluence? Are 
they not the working, the industrious parts of society? And do 
not the inetitetions ef the North neeessarily lead to such results? 
Sir, when f pawce for a moment. andf behold what are now the 
litde destitute playaiates of my childhoo', Tam overwhelmed 
Wilh actonishnent. Some of them have gone forth from their 
homes, Locome cdraugiters and signers of declarations of inde- 
pendener, founders of new empires, breakers of the chains of 
de®patiom, and che earth, even in their youth, has drunk up 
their bleed, shed willingly in the cause of the rights of man. 


The halls of Jegislation are open io 
iim; the bar is open to hima; the fields of science are before him: 
there is no barrier between him and the object of his ambition, 
but such as industry and perseverance may overcome. 

Look at the workings of their institutions upon the appear 
ance of the North. Look at her mighty e¢ities, her foresis oj 
mists, her smiling villages, her fertile fields, her productive 
mines, her numerous charities, her ten thousand improve 
wents. Behold 7 own, my native State. Pennsylvania is 
intellectualized under theit auspices. Her soils and hills, ani 
valleys, and rocks, and everlasting mountains, live and breathe 
under the animating influence of her intelligent and hari 
working population; every stream feeds its canal, every sec- 
tion of country has its railroad, distance is annihilated, the 
fliaty ribs of her rocky mountains are riven asunder, the 
bowels of the earth yield forth their treasures, and the face of 
the earth blooms and blossoms, and fructifies like a parailise 
Auil all this, all this is the result of the intelligence, industry, 
and evterprise of Northern laborers, fostered by the genial 
influence of their institutions. 

Nor are their efforts confined to this ®wn country alene 
Their indusiry and enterprise compass the whole earth 
There is not a wave under Heaven that their keels have noi 
parted; not a breeze ever stirred to which they have not wy. 
furled the starry banner of the country. Go to the frozen 
ocean of the North, and you will find them there; to the ocean 
in the extreme South, and you will find them there. Nature 
has no difficulty that they have not overcome—the world pn» 
limit that they have not attained. 

Iu every department of mind do the institutions of the 
North exert a wholesome, a developing influence. Sir, it was 
buta few days since you saw the members of this House ga. 
therea around the electro-magnetic machine of Mr. Davenport 
There they stood mute anJ motionless; beholding, for the first 
time, the secret, sublime, and mysterious principles of Nature 
applied to mechanics; and there was the machine, visible to 
all eyes, moving with the rapidity of lightning, without any 
apparent cause. But the genius that made the application o/ 
this sublime and mysterious influence, who is he but a laboring, 
hard-working blacksmith of the North? 

Sir, where do learning, literature and science flourish, but in 
the North? Where does the press teem with the products of 
mind, buc in the North? Where are the scientific institutions, 
the immense libraries, rivalling almost at this early day Eu 
rope’s vast accumulations, but in the North?) And who, sir, 
gives form and grace, and life and proportion, to the shapeless 
marble, but the a. ofthe North? Yes, sir, and there, too, 
does the genius of the pencil contribute her glowing creation 
to the stock of Northern renown. ‘To Northern handiwork 
are you indebted for the magnificence of this mighty Capitol 
And those noble historical pieces now filling the panels of 
the Rotundo, which display the beginning, progress, and 
consummation of your Revolution, and give to all posterity 
the living forms and breathing countenances of the fathers of 
your Republic—they, too, are the works of a Northern artist! 

But before I conclude this branch of my subject, let me make 
one observation that I had almost forgotten. The gentleman 
seems to think thatour workmen must of necessity be the pas- 
sive instruments of our capitalists. His idea of the power and 
influence of wealth, controlling the very destinies of the man 
who lubors, must be derived from the institutions ef his own 
generous South; where he frankly avows that the capitalist 
does absolutely own the laborers. His views are. howevet, w'- 
terly ee to the North. Whoare the Northern capi 
talists of to-day, but the pennyless apprentices of yesterday! 
Sir, in the North there is scarcely a class of men existing ex- 
clusively as capitalists. The character of capitalist and labor 
ev is there united in the same person. In ninety-nine cases 
out ofa hundred, he who is a capitalist has become so by his 
ownindus'ry and perseverence. He begins as an humble “la 
borer’—his industry, virtue, and integrity his only capital. He 
gradually accumulates. Every day of toilincreases his mean: 
Ilis means are then united to his labor, and he receives the 
just and honest profits of them both. Thus he goes on joining 
his accumulations with his labor, receiving the profits o! 
his capital and his toil, scattering the fruits ofhis efforts abroad 
for the benefit of society, living in manly independence, an! 
laying up a stock of comfort and enjoyment for his declining 
years. Such was the rich Girard, the “merchant and mari 
ner,’’ as he styles himself in his list will. Ie began his career 
a dest tute cabin boy. And suchare the capitalists all over the 
North. They wereall laborers some few years since; and the 
humble operative of to-day must and will be the wealthy capi- 
talist insome few seqrs to come; and so far are the institutions o! 
the North from retarding his advance, that they encourage him, 
aid him, cheer, cv rish and sustain bim in h’s onward career. 

But, sir, there isno limit to this subject. 1 will pursue it no 
farther. I might easily exhaust myself, but the subject is in- 
exhaustible. What have said has been said to vindicate the 
charac’er of my constituents from unjust attacks, and to re- 
lieve the ‘nstitutions of the North from the burden of denuncia- 
tion Which has been so profusely heaped upon them. I have 
uttered nothing in a Spirit of disparagement to the South No, 
Hfeaven forbid! Tam incapable of it. The whole country is 
my country. To me there is neither North nor South, nor East 
nor West. Tam an humble representative of it al/. Our fathers 
fought and bled and died for it ai/. And howcan we, their sons, 
if we respect their prineiples and cherish and venerate their 
memories, how can we quarrel about local difficulties, and fos- 
ter sectional jealousies? J] stand here the representative of the 
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rei leet estes senseless pene“ ee aiken ‘ 
— : . . . 
: 5th Cone.....Ist Sess. Making public officers depositories —Mr. Naylor. H. of Reps. 
- . 
me phole country. _Notan inch of — part.of that country shall scene of confusion and distress unparalleled in the annals of it, andenriching the pampered office-holder just in propertion 
ws ie disparager with my consent. hatever concerus its honor our Civilhistory. The Government from a hollow and bloat- asitrobsihem. In the mean ume, the office-holders have got 
rod jad renown deeply and dearly cencernsme. I will scrupulous- ed appearance of sanity, became suddenly bankrupt. The the Government exclusively to themselves. They have all the 
the jy respect the rights and feelings of every section of the coun- people were everwhelmed with distress, and frou ¢ very quar- gold to themselves. They tell us that the Government and the 
ter ry, and do allin my power to advance, nothing to retard its ter of the country asked relief trom the evils that had come up- people must be separate and distinct, that it was never intended 
hot peculiar interests, except where they may come into contlict on them. ; that the Government should sympathice with their sufferings, 
aa wih suine great fundamental principle which must not be Mecting, then, under these circumstances, I ask, had we not or extend relief to their distresses. And how, sir, dees this 
on acrificed. 1 willexert my influence to heal sectional differences, a right to expect that Congress once more would resume its golden Government, with its immence professions pay ita own 
extirpate petty jealousies, foster a becoming — of concilia- independence, and attend faithfully and fearlessly to the busi- debis? What do they give to the hard-toiling mechanie—the 
ive yon, promote universal harmony among the different portions ness of their constituents, and that the Aministration would aged, feeble, tottering, war-worn soldier of the Revolution? And 
* of the Union, and make the Union itself as everlasting as now abandon its projects, and give over its attempts to sway what has the country for a currency? Why, rags, rags, not 
the ye soil which itembraces. With these feelings and with this and subjugate and enslave the representatives of the country? “bank rags” alone, 10, (for they grow more ‘waite ever day) 
ze jeermination, T have come into this House. But, sir, I never But have our expectations been realized!) What have we been but all kinds of rags—a complete piece of patch-work- nA un- 
eM can and never will remain silent when the rights, or interests, or about? What have wedone? Let us see whether we have distinguished gathering together of rottenness and ¢onfusion 
eld character, OF insuitutions ofmy own immediate constituents are not again been subserviently echoing the will of the Executive And, to crown the whote, the President and his gitded partisans 
ce stacked. No, sir, let that attack come from what quarter it Our first act was to passa bill for the postponement of the have passed the bill for the manuiacture of ten milliens more 
He gay, | willbe ever prompt to offer my feeble resistance, and in- payment of the fourth instalment to the Sta‘es, to withhold from of rags, with which sull further to curse the country—the bill 
Mod ierpose MY Voice in their just vindication! them the sum of upwards of nine millions of dollars, which, by creating ten millians of paper money for the people! 
ne [now beg leave, Mr. Chairman, to makea few remarks more the act of 234 June, 1835, we had contracted to put in their pos In the name of Heaven, Lask, when wilt this evil end? When 
ity im. nediately connected with the bill under consideration. By session. By that law it is provided “that all the money in the will members of Congress 4e members of Congress, break the 
m ihe madness and folly of her rulers, our country has been pre- Treasury of the United States on the first of January, 1837, re shackles that bind them to the blind and dark and ferocious 
st9 cipitated @ a Crisis. We have been convened here to meet serving the sum of five millions of dollars, should be deposited spirit of power, aml stand forth the free representatives of the 
im thaterisis. That is, the people and this House have been so with the States in proportion to their respective representation country? 
on. formed. Buthare we metit? Are we meeting it? No, sir; in the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States.” Mr. Chairman, what an awful reckoning must the people 
we have been called here to do what this House has been doing Under this law, it became the duty of the Secretary of the Trea have with those in powet?” Sir, the account must be made up 
ar jor the last six years—to echo the will and further the wishes sury on the first of January, 1837, to reserve five millions ont of sooner or later, between them and thove rulers who have been 
of of the Executive ; to carry out the recommeadations of the it for the use of the Government, and appropriate the balance, promising only to deceive them—sperting with their hopes 
ive President’s Message ; to cease to be the free representatives of whatever it might be, to the States as already mentiened. The trampling down their interests—marring their enterprises, and 
ve the people, and to become the pliant instruments of power. Secretary of the Treasury perfornted this duty, and found that bruising their tenderest sympathies. ‘The day of reckoning 
ss Nothing is t@ be introduced to our deliberations but what the there were upwards of forty two millions of dollars in the Trea- must come, teilicome! As certainly as truth mast prevail over 
nd President has recommended. Petitions are presented, and they sury. He reserved the five millions, and then announced te the error, as certamly as rights must be vindicated and injuries 
he are trampled under foot; plans of relief are suggested, and different States of the Union that there was in the ‘Treasury, redressedl, so certainly will the people have justice; ay, and 
rd tiey are laid upon the table. The people demand from you, specifically set apart for them, the sum of thirty-seven millions vengeance too, for the many wrongs with which a long course 
ae. uirough their representatives, a fajr and impartial hearing, of dollars, to be paid to them in four instalments. The States of misrule has visited them. We have already heard the 
he aid you meet them with that gag of despotism, the previous agreed to receive the money. Three instalments of the money rumbling at adistance. The voleano will burst forth. T warn 
hie qusxion. And when we ask why isall this, we are impudently they did receive. The fourth and last instalment, of between gentlemen —I warn the Administration, to “ flee from the wrath 
of wo'd that we must attend to the relief of the Government; that nine and ten millions of dollars, was to have been paid to them to come!” 
sr wehave nothing to do with the peopte; that the President has on the first of this month. This is a plain, unvarnished But, sir, | have again been burried beyond my subject. I 
ry, submitted his plans, and that, right or wrong, we must sustain statement of the case. Thus we see, that on the first day of intended to bave alluded to the Treasury note bill only to show 
Lal then; that he has chalked out to us the line of our legislative January last, there was in the Treasury thirty-seven millions that this measure, like all others, had been passed in conformity 
duties, and that we must follow that line, toe the mark—yes, of money, specitically set apart by the law for the States. with the President's will ; 
e toe the mark, is their phrase—and then go home and tell our There it was. The Secretary of the Treasury counted it, The opposition in this House did all that reasonable men 
th constituents that we have slavishly done our master’s bidding. and declared it to he there. Now, why bas not this money could do to prevent its passage. One submitted a plan for 
Wot sir, it is by conduct like this that our country has been pre- been all paid to the States? Was it because this House the collection of the debts owing hy the depesitn sbarks, ani 
m- cipitated from the height of prosperity into the very depths of passed a bill for the postponement of the last payment? No, showing conelusively tha’, by this means, the Government 
en distress. This House is responsible for much of the evil under sir, but because this Administration had previously used this could get their money from the banks, and be saved the morti 
an which the people are now groaning. ‘heir Representatives in money for their own purposes. They, Martin Van Buren and fying expedient of issuing ten millions of rag money. Bat no 
Ire Congress have been faithless to them. They have surrendered his Administration, betrayed the trust reposed in them, squan- it would notdo. His proposition was not listened to. Another 
no up their independence and become the mere echo of the Presi- dered this money, and, when the representatives of the people gentieman submitted a plan for the sale of the bonds, which 
dent’s will. Instead of freely deliberating and choosing what assemble here in special session, we are informed by the Presi- were given by the Bank of the United States, and not yet due 
he was best for the people and the country, they have been watch. dent and his Secretary of the Treasury that the money that was to the Government; proving satisfactorily that this would en- 
as ing the ever-changing countena ce of the Executive, and in the ‘Treasury for the States is gone, has evaporated, and that tirely disconnect the Government from the bank, and raise 
a. asceylaining what were his wishes and determinations; and we will have to postpone the payment of one-fourth of it. Thus money amply sufficient to dispense with the issuitmg of the 
rt thus have they been slavishly echojng and re-echoing that will we see that the money was used by the Administration. The Treasury notes. No, they sould have Treasury notes, The 
Ist until the great fundamental mtegests af the country have been President and his palicy have postponed the payment of the President had recommended them, and of evurse his re- 
ire entirely sacrificed. The people have been lost sight of; those fourth instalment. Gongvess has had nathing to do with it. The commendation must become a law. So accustomed are 
to who were their servants have become their masters. I ask money was there for the States on the Ist of January last. When the President and heads of Depariments to consider their 
ny every candid man whether the legislation of Congress has not, we met here in eight months afterwards, it was not there. Sup- recommendations as having the force of law, and eo cer 
of for many years, conformed in every important particular to the pose the bill for postponing its payment had not been passed, tain was the Secretary of the Treasury that the Trea 
v, commands of the Executive? Whether the reclamations of the could the States have got the money? No, Why? Because sury notes would be issued, that a mouth before the biil 
Administration have not been the law of the land? Let us the Administyation had previously used the money that was yas passed for that purpose, we find him writing eirculars to 
in revert to the history of the past, and see what are the lessons specifically set apart foy them. Thus you perceive that the many of the banks, and a great number of the large capitalists 
of that it teaches. Executive postponed the payment of it; and, afier doing this, in the country, huckstering these very notes about ‘for sale! 
ns, Large majorities of beth Houses of Congress passed an act he very modestly calls upon Congress to pass a law to do what Whata humiliating commentary upon the independence of the 
u for the recharter of the Bank of the United States. The De- he had previously done! Well, and what did Congress do? people’s representatives in Congress! re 
‘ir, moeratic Legislature of my own State, Pennsylvania, unani- Why, again they echo the will of the President, pass a law post- But, sir, the Secretary of the Treasury knew that this House 
aa mously recommended it. It was vetoed by the President. And oning what had alrealy been postponed, and declaring a so- would not disregard the will of the Executive. You did again 
0, what did Congress do?) Why, sir, change their opinion—echoed emn falsehood to the whole country—that we, yes, that we had echo that will. The lawéds passed. The Administration de 
1) that veto! Yes, we saw the very man who draughted and ad- withheld from the people of the States nine millions and a half signed to establish a great Treasury bank. ‘The design is as 
rk vocated the bill for reehartering the bank, (Mr. Dallas.) presil- of money, when it had been done months before by the Execu- evident asthe sun ina cloudless heaven at noonday., They 
al ing atatown meeting a few weeks alieryapds, and there op- tive rylers of our country ! knew that they could deceive the people no longer with the 
of posing the very measure of which he was the author and fa- This is the first exhibjtion of the independence of this golden humbug, They have now established their bank, You 
nd tier; ay, turning at the beck of the President, like Saturn of old, body! If we continue thus to comply with the behests of have ordered the issue of ten millions of its nates to-begin with 
ity tydestroy his own offspring. This, perhaps, may have been all power, and to delude and betray the people, I ask, in the These are all, and the only gold which the suXering people of 
of very well; but is it nota remarkable proof that members of Con- name af Ieaven, what is to become of our country an‘ its this conntry will ever get from this false and deceitful Adminis 
st! gress found it inconvenient to have opinions which did not ex- free institutions? tration! There, sir, aro solemn truths, and why shawl [fear 
in actly conform to those of the Executive? {Here the House took its usual recess. After the reeess, to utter them? , : ‘ 
an But, again: Congress investigated the situation of the Bank of Mr Naylor resumed. } ~s What next? The next great measure that we have recom 
19. tie United States, for the purpose of ascertainiug whether it Mr. Chairman, the embarrassment incident to my novel mended to us is the last great experiment of thore in power, 
nd still continued to be a safe depository of the publie moneys. situation, and the excitement which hurried me on to vindicate the “Sub-Treasury system.” ‘This project has mat yet reeciv 
an Taey found its situation to be sound and wholesomp, and de- Northern peaple, sustain Northern institutions, and to show ed the sanction of this House, and | pray Heaven that it never 
vn clared, by a large majority, that the deposttes should be conti- their effect upon the community, caused me to forget this may. It is now before ua for consideration. I purpore, in 
ist nued in it according to law. The President, however, a short morning some of the topics that | had intended to introduce, conclusion, to make a few hasty remarks upon it., bam op- 
it. tine afterwards, determined otherwise; ordered the Secretary and to enlarge on others that I expected only to have glanced pored to this measure. Although not yet approved. by Con- 
»i o/ the Treasury to lay violent hands upon the treasures of the at. It is too late, however, to take them up now. 1 will go gress, it isnow in operation. We see its workings. We have 
y? nation; to take them from the place where Congress and the on, therefore, where I left off. __ i ; eaten of its fruits; and, for myself, they gre distasteful to me. I 
X- law declared they should be, and scatier them abroad over the The second great measure which the Admiuistration com- loathe them. Lam for cutting down the tree that. produced 
r land, by depositing them with the pet banks, there to be used manded you to pass, and which yeu did pass, was the bill for them. ; o teein 
es fr the purpose of swelling the deluge of paper money, and of the manufacture of ten millions of Treasury notes. Yes, ten Sir, this scheme proposes to place in the hands of individuals 
‘is f-edingand pampering and bloating the demoralizing spirit of millions of paper maney—ten millions, not of bank rags, but who are dependent alone on the will-of the President for their 
la speculation. E Government rags—ten millions of old continental paper—ten continuance in office, al/, yes, all the countless miljions of the 
le lagsixty days afterwards Congress met. Well, and what did millions of shin-plasters! And is 1t possible that these are the money of this Government, for disbursement artdsate- keeping. 
Is members of Congress do? Did they adhere to their former fruits of those long years of exciting, convulsing, distracting These men are to receive it, hold it, use it, when and as they 
he resvlution? No, sir, they again syrrendered up their indepen- experimeats, which our rulers promised us should produce please, with no earthly barrier between it and the tegryptation 
no dence, again changed their opinion, and again echoed the will such a safe and convenient currency, and flood the whole land to appropriate it to their own uses, which the personal custody 
ol of the Executive. with gold?) Ay,gold, gold, was the ery; and now we have gold of such immense treasures must offer, than the feeble re- 
ul Then it was that the President formed his league of pet with a vengeance! The banner of our rulers has had for its straints of poor, weak, fallible human nature, and ahe fear of 
A binks. He conceived and planned and put in operation a pro- motto, not our country, nor liberty, her patriotism, nor union, the consequences which might result from -an. ultimate detec- 
\o ject which, according to his promise, was to banish bank rags nor any other ennobling or inspiring sentiment; no, sir, but tion, Se ee ; 
‘j trom the community, give us the best of currencies, and fill up that miserable and mercenary promise “for gold, gold, gold.” How many receiversand holders of the publie meney, or in 
er the channels of circulation with gold. This was the sole werk For years have our people been mocked and deluded with other wor.'s, how many “#ul-Treasurers’’ there will be scatter- 
he of the Executive aad his agents. Congress had nothing to do the 7 promise of gold. And now, at the very moment ed throughout the whole extent of this wide-spread comntry, no 
he with it. Me submitted his plan, however, to Congres, in the when they reach forth their expecting hands to pussess it, man can at present determine. In France, — asimilar sys- 
i- form of a law, fur their approval. They hesitated tor a while, like the gold which is sail to reward a bargain with the tem prevails, there are one hundred thou Hee, Ighave 
ot aid grumbled a little ; but not daring to disobey, they at length Prinee of Darkness, it turns in their grasp into dust and no doubt, in a short time, the number would even exceed 
, a‘ain complied with his requisitions, went through all the un- ashes! The Government haa been raking it together from that. These men are to hold and absolutely posgess the whole 
r. me tning forms and idle ceremonies necessary to give it a legal all quarters of the earth. They have wrung it with an iron and treasures of the nation. Some of them, | particatarty in our 
i siape, forgot the People and the country, aad again echoed the unrelenting grasp from the possession of the people. ‘They have large cities, will have millions of dollars in -their. hands ata 
. w llof the Executive ! forced it out of circulation. It is money no longer. It is now |] time. One uninterrupted gold current will -be continually 
e But, sir, it is in vain to give further examples of the entire merctiandise. It is bought and soli, as you would buy your pouring in upon them. What atempta:ion (even. aside froin 
e. de sendence of this House on the Executive. The President bread or any other necessary or convenience of life. The peo- party political influences,) is thus offered to use. . of 
a- has ben passing ourlaws! Congress, in truth and in fact, has ple are forced to buy it in order to pay their debts to the Govern- this money occasjonally or continually, as, need er gfcumstan- 
af had no hing to do with them! His will has been supreme. ment. And whatdoes the Government slo with u? pay it hack ces may require. sir, the temptation will be itresis@bie, Sur- 
0, Tnis House, instead ef being the free representative body of the to the people? No, sir, no, but magnanimously gives it to the rounled by needy o1 pressing friends in distress, whoue fami! es 
is People, has been the representative of the President ! office-holders! The office-holders then sel it tothe people at a and fortunes they may think will becom = ergieed by a 
st But the bubble has atlength burst. The glided project of rofit of from seven to twelve per cent. The people again pay timely loan; in the very midsvof the exe ting whithof specula- 
rs which so much was promised and so much expected by an in it tothe Government, from which, as before, it immediately tien, with fortune’sdazzling visions urging Ob fo use the 
s, jured and confiding people, is at an end. While the people to the office-holders, who again sell it to the people at a treasures confided to their keeping, and em in 
ir stood anxiously awaiting the realization of its promised advan- large profit. Thus it moves round and round in one continued promising to result In the enjoyment of immense > 
$- tages, is suddenly expk and involved them and their busi- and contracted circle, cursing the people, and taking at every and with the full certainty that a temporary use of even large 


e hess, the country, its exchanges, currency and prosperity in a 


turn from their hard earnings the amount of premium paid for 





amounis cannot be discovered; taking inte consideration, with 
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these circumstances, the fact that there will be one hundred 
theveand of these mea—I say they will in ‘some gases, evita 
silsappropriate the money. Large amounts of i must be 
lest. The treasures of the country will be plundered. Under 
sucha there is no safety for the public funds. 

But, sir, this is not the only evil that I see in this measure 
The loss ef the public moneys will be nothing, compared to the 
moral and political evils that must flow from it. “Lead us not 
lato ” wae the sublime prayer ef our God. Our 

aoe this divine lesson, seem determined to sur- 
public officers with a consuming fire of tempta- 
which there is to be no hope of escape. Their con 
to beseared, and they are to go abroad corrupted 
— whole body — pion recs one of 
ty, smelling to Heaven, and tainting the 
seat teosdomn. This may be strong language. 
the evil strongiy—I feel it strongly. 
heard of the danger of uniting the purse and the 
Ii the unions of this kind heretofore depreciated as 
this country are as ropes of sand or bonds of gossa- 
pared to what will be the case if you pass this bill! 
not enly unite one puree and one sword, no, sir, you 
one hundred thousand purses and one hundred thou: 
all ready to yield up their treasures and leap 
r scabbardsat the nod or stamping of the footof one 
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t-Treasery bill,” it is gently termed in this Hone. 
Before the country, for the purpose of deluding the people, and 


ex popular feelings in its favor, you name it a “bill to 
the Government from the banks.” But what is it? 

the mere, name under our feet, and looking at i as it 

ka, ote and naked in all its odious deformity, Lask what is 
ist y, sir, it isa bill for arresting the flow of our prospe- 
sity; for subverting the fundamental principles of our Republic 
—a bill for laying the corner-stone of despotism. How do those 


tecommend it tous? What arguments do they urge 

in faver of ite adoption? “@h,”’ they say, “i is no new 
me, It exigts in France; it flourishesin Prusia and Austria; 

it has grown into full and vigorous perfection in Russia. It 
= ee in every despotism of the new and old 

My heart shudders, my blood curdles, at their recommenda- 
ons. In every country under Heaven where such a systein 
prevails, the people are trampled on and plundered of their 
anne down to the very dust by the awlu,despstism 
of their rulers;. bought and sold like cattle with the @arih; per- 
eacuted by power, plundered by these very Sub-Tvreasurers; 
“ chained to the brutes, and fettered tothe soil.’’ And yet, sir, 
thie Administration and its advocates uige the example of 
these odious tyrannies as almost the only argument in favor 
of the adoption of their hateful scheme. They tell us that their 
plan worke very well in those countries. But they do not tell 
a that itis there the grand engine of despotism, without which 
ths le could not be kept in slavery! Yes, the plan dors 
work well in despotiems. it does the work effectually. It works 
admirelly well. It answers the very purpose for which it was 

that of plundering and enslaving the people, whilst it 
conve them of the power of re-istance. 
team? Is it possible that here, inthis mighty capital 
wmeeny free Republic on earth, with the deeds of our gallant 
fathers sul! green in our memories, with here and there one of 
ens associates now gazing upon our deliberations, 
aod the rs of Yorktown yet ringing in our ears—is it 
ble, I say, under these circumstances, that we can calmly 
to @ proposition to abandon the settled policy of our 
ment from ite beginning to this day, despise and de- 
pounce the wiedom of its immortal founders, reject a course 
which hae secured an unexampled prosperity to our country, 
aad the utmost stretch of liberty to ourselves, and tura back 
ead affectionately embrace hug toour bosoms, as jewels ahove 
ell price, the barbarous institutions of the Caik and benighted 
dewpotisme of the old worl? Are we to turn a deaf ear to the 
counsels of our revolutionary sages, and receive for our guide 
the arbitrary decrees of autocrats and tyrants? Sir, 1s the 
blican seed, scattered far and wide by our immortal! sires, 
to be eradicated with our own hands; and are we (o transplant 
fate our fertile soil the sickly shoots of deapotisin, and nurse, 
ead water, and cherish them into health, and vigor, and tructi- 
fication? Heaven forbid. Let every man who wishes well w 
eur republican institutions put the seal of his reprobation on 
thie echeme. 

I beve said that this very “ Sub-Treasury system” is one of 
the great means used by the autocrats of Europe for perpet- 
ating their tyrannies. In the hands of a monarch, it is an 
engine of tremendous power. He appoints every officer. They 
are el) absolutely dependent upon him, and are appointed to do 
his bidding. They are responsible to him alone. They are 
scattered all over the empire. Every petty district has iis 
eGicer to receive and hold the revenues of the Government. 
They have immediate communication with the People. O1 
course, as the interest of the officer binds him to serve his sove 
reign, and as there is no one to interfere between them, the 
money he receives can be used in influencing the People (or 

ae they are there called) in any way desirable. Thus 
and tens of thousands of these little treasurers are 
— money in their respective disiriets so as to produce 
the desired influence on the People. And yet, in a moment, the 
whole treasure can be collected in one concentrated mass, at 
the nod of the monarch. This is all done silently and secretly 
The evil is felt, and ne one can tell whence it comes. i 
“30 them, oy ~ ne seene to break it. 
system onarchy, this engine of despotism, is the 
ere whieh the bill under consideration prepesee to intro: 
duce into eaenny Mt will make the power of the President 
as eupreme of any autocrat of Europe. You will have 
@ buadred thousand office-holdera a palates by the President, 
belding their office at his pleasure, dependent ipon his will for 
the very bread they eat, and commissioned to co his bidding 
very borhood will have within its narrow confines one of 
“Sub-Treasurers” “to harrasa the people and eat out their 
” Thaland will be filled with spies and informers 
All the public money, millions on millions, will be in thei: 
! will be ecattered qhont among their partisans, become 
source of countiess demoralizing speculations upon the in 


and y ofthe people, and must inevitably ead in 
cquseateating alt power in the breast of the Executive. Adop 
Garry out ite prayjsions in all their ramififations, 
there will be no saivation far this Republic; Republican 


olae but despotism will be its very life-blood—its 
t, 
rain will not only increase the number of your officers 


Despotism 


fi? 


Making public officers 
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four-fold, and thus quadruple the taxes of the people, but it will 
furnish Government with an irgesistible means of controlling 
the popular will. These officers must use the money to pro- 
mote the views of the r masters. They are appointed for that 
purpose. fle who would dare refuse to do their bidding would 
not only be instantly dismissed, but hunted beyond the pale of 
national consideration; yes, denationalized and proscribed 
by the hireling hacks of pariy power. 

Willany gentleman dare say that these evils are all imagina- 
ry?) What takes place in one country will, under the same crr- 
cumstances, take place in another. Tiis system is the one by 
which despotisin perpetuates itself all over the world. Why 
can it not, why ei// it not, be used for the same purpose here? 
Is it for a want ofa disposition in our rulers! What takes piace 
among usnow! Do not those in power attempt to force the 
minds of the people to think with them? Do they follow the 
popular will, or dothey make the popular will bend to their de- 
crees? Sir, my honorable colleague (Mr. Sergeant) told a grave 
truth the other day, when he said that Government carried every 
thing by a war. It singles out its object, selects its plan, adopts 
its measures, and then opens its campaign; and with its count- 
lesa office-holders, vast treasures, and immense power and pa- 
tronage, enters the field, marshals allthe “ faithful” to its stand 
ard, shoots asdeserters all who fly, and marches onward, crush- 
ing those who dare oppose. 

There was atime, in the days of Jefferson, in the good old 
days of real Democracy, when an officer of the Government, in- 
terfering with the freeslom of elections, or atlempting to influ- 
ence the popular will, was instantly dismissed from office. It 
was the cardinal maxim of the Administration of this illustrious 
man, “that an oflicer who would attempt to use his power and 
influence to control public «pinion should at once lose his of- 
fice.’ This was the fundamental law of Jeffersonian Demo- 
cracy. Now, sir, those whe claim to be theexclusive Democrats 
of the land have reversed this law. The maxim at §present is, 
‘** that the officer of the General Government who does not use 
all his power and influence to control the people shall be forth- 
with dismissed."’ Hence, sir, we find that itis the office- holders 
all over the Union who €ght the political battles for the Admi- 
nistration. They must do it; they are bound to do it; and they 
do do it, 

In the election, which resulred in sending me as a repreaen- 
tative of the people into this hall, the office-holders of the 
General Government in my own and the neihboring districts 
were the persons who bore all the h at and labor of the cam- 
paign, and did ail the speech-making against me. Not only 
that, sir, but at least one person residing here, in the city of 
Washington, in this grand seat of Executive power, holding a 
luciative situation under the Government, having his sons em- 
ployed here in Government Departments, leit his family, 
travelled one hundred and fifty miles to get into my district, 
and there mounted the stump, became an open-mouthed brawl- 
ing advocate of party power, called upon the people te reject 
ie, and come to the support of his master in Washington. 
Sir, ifsuch scenes are familiar to us now, what will take place 
when you make four times the number of officers, and place 
millions and tens of millions of public money in their hands? 
My heart shudders at the contemplation! 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown that this system is the engine of 
tyranny wherever it exists; and that the examp!es of other na- 
tions, urged upon us by its advocates, are all derived from des- 
potism 

They urge another argument in favor of this measure. which 
consoris in all things with the one just mentioned. "They say 
that the effects of this scheme will be to destroy the whole sys- 
tem of credit. Itistr e that, wherever this “Sub-Treasury 
scheme” exists, there is noecredit, except upon the most narrow 
and limited seale. Ner is this singular. Recollect that this 
system prevails only in tyrannics. Theabsence of credit is one 
ef the crand characteristics of despotism all over the world. 
Every body musi know, or can liow if they will, that a well- 
recuiated credit svstem and cespotiem never have, do not and 
cannot exist together. It matters noi what the forms of a Go. 
vernment may be, ifa system of general credit prevails through- 
out its whole extent, the heart and spirit of despotism must be 
crushed and broken. 

There is no cieditsvstem in Russia, Prussia, Austria, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Spain, Tuckey, nor in any other country under 
heaven where the peoy'e are in chains, and wretehedness, mise- 
ry, and degradation. Ts oristhsall. The coaverse of the pro- 
position istrue. ‘There isno country in which a well-regulared 
credit system prevails where the people are in bondage. It isa 
fact, which no man having any respect for truth ean dony, that 
just in proportion as a soni? eredit prevails in any country, 
in the same proportion are the people in the enjoyment of happi- 
ness and civil and political liberty. 

The reason for ail this is very ebvious. What iscredit? It 
ia trust, confidence, belief. and faith in the honor and integrity 
ofman. It was the first kina of money, upon which all other 
money is founded. Jt existed before paper or letters were 
dreamed of, and long before the metals, either precious or bas e 
were extracted from the gloomy bowels of the earth. 

In the early stages of socicty, men obtained from each other 
the product of their Jabors by barter or exchange. The artisan 
would exchange his wares for the grain ofthe hushandman. If 
he wanted bread, and had nothing at the time to give in ex- 
change, the farmer, giving credit to his integrity, would furnish 
him with bread stuff, on bis promise to give him his wares in 
return, When convenien’. This eredit was, therefore, the only 
money then. I was nothing but confilence of one man in 
another! In order to get this confidence or cred/t, it was Neces- 
sary thata man should be honest. Thus itimproved the morals 
of mankind. The more it wax used, the closer did it usite men 
in society; because it made ren, in a degree, dependent upon 
one another, and made each individual interested in the welfare 
ofthe whole. Thusit encouraged the kindlier sympathies, and 
humatizedthe human family. Whea it passed from hand to 
hand, or, in other words, when the farmer passed the promise 
of the artisan to his neighber for something chat he wanted of 
him, it became circulating credit, ar confidence; and as that 
became widely extended from man to man, itassociated together 
into one family and in one interest she most distant inhabitants 
of a whole empire. 

Tins, sir, it bee omes the bond of society. Vt introduces man 
to his fellow, and gives mutual confidence. Tt promotes travel, 
improves the country, tacilit tea civilization, developes indus- 
try, quickens th emental faculties, expands moral! and charita- 
ble feelings, unites men together by the gentlest, but strongest 
of all ties, and teaches them their power. This is the reason why 
credit and despotism are never found together. It makes men 
too strong for tyrants! Were it possible to diffuse, at once 
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throughout all Russia, the credii that prevails in this eof,, 
the iron bonds of Russian deapotism would be burst asuna, 
by magic, and the Russian serf, springing at once into 
—~ of treedom, would stand erect and anshackled! 
tis the policy of tyrants to keep their subjects apart. The 
are fur weakening the ties that bind them together. They |” 
for disconnecting every man from hia neighbor, forcings 7 
to stand isolated and alone; sowing the seeds of hone 
distrust, and individual disunion ; destroying all com)...’ 
tions, and making every one depend alone upon the fave 
reign power. ; 

This state of things cannot exist with a credit system, Crea 
it gives men one, interest, makes them depend upon one anoy,, 
and combines them into one irresistible whole. Therefore te 
that despo s are at war with credit. They must keep mea 
apart in savage, barbarous, desolate isolation. The momo. 
a cominon interest, given by a common understanding and} ' 
tual confidence, combines them together, they become irr. 
tible in power, and despotism flies before them. 
the reason why liberty and credit are found side by 
er wherever either of them has an existence. i 
found apart. 

Look at all the non-credit countries of Europe. They are 
despotisms, every one of them! And what are they doing i, 
man, for civilization, for the spread of free Principies 
Why, nothing—absolutely nething! There they are ine}; 
and wretchedness, without liberiy, without domestic eo, 
fort, envelopted in ignorance and barbarism, without ey. 
the hope of rational freedom to cheer and brighten 
future! 

Now, turn youreyes to Old England-—the credit country «) 
the world, our “father land’’—the land from which most ¢; 
derived our blood andourname! Look at her manufactur. 
her arts, her literature, learning, science, and her civilizar, 
that carries a portion of comfortand liberty into every cous 
througout her island domain; with her fleets on every ory, 
her commerce embracing the whole world, diffusing her ja, 
guage, institutions, and tree principles to the remotest corner. 
ofthe earth; overrunning India, filling up New Holland, py 
pling all the South Sea islands, and every where planting 1). 
standard of civilization, Chrstianity, and civil and politic: 
liberty! Whilst other European nations are stationary, bho. 
land, by her moral power, derived ina great degree frou) |. 
credit system, is producing a moral and political revoly:, 
throughout the globe. 

Sir, lec us recross the Atlantic, and turn our attention : 
America, and see what the people are doing there. Look 
Mexico and the South American Governmeuts. That part 0) 
the country was first discovered and first peopled. The inhaly; 
ants are in possession of inexhaustible mines of the precions 
metals; hard money isno scarcity there. But they have ; 
credit system, and, therefore, no confidence in one arother 
They have no liberty, not even proper notions of liberty. Tey 
have no commerce, no agriculture deserving of the name, ) 
navy, no manufactures, no arts, no internal improvements, ; 
literature, no science—but, with an abundance of gold, the 
are benighted, ignorant, miserable, wretched, enslaved, and ¢; 
pressed, but one degree removed from the brutes arown: 
them! Their whole history is but one unmitigated narrative» 
sivage discord, murder, rapine, and bloodshed; mad, infuriare 
revolution and sanguinary insurrection! These are the pe 
ple, and these are the institutions, that are held up to us ty 
our example! 

After this view of the degradation, wretchedness, and slavery 
of the southern part of America, with what feelings of pri 
and patriotic exultation can we return to our own proud ai 
happy United States. I will not pretend to speak of her glor 
prosperity, and alvancement; nor portray the virtue, intel) 
gence, genius, skill, and hardy and adventurous enterprise 
her people. Under the influence of her present institutions, + 
has done, and is now doing more for her orn people, more 
the canze of human rights, more for civilization, more for |! 
elevation of morals and of mind, an?! more for the who 
human family, than any other nation that has, or ever hia! 
existence. 

Now, sir, T appeal to every patiiot in this House—I care 1 
by what party name he may be ca!led—lL solemnly appeal 
every man inthe country; | ask you all, ave you prepare 
abendon the means which have placed yourselves and you 
country on such high grounds, and adopt in their stead the ns: 
rable, unnatural, and wretched policy of the feul, rank, biwia 
despotisms of the earth?) Will you follow inthe paths wh 
your fathers have made holy, and which have led to glor 
peace, liberty, prosperity, and unbounde.! comfort; or will y 
obliterate every trace that they left behind them, shut your eyes 
against the brightness of the past, destroy every geri of hor 
as to the future, and follow that rugged and that crooked way 
which has always terminated in tyranny, degradation, wretc! 
edness, and wo? As for myself, my mind is made up: Tam bi 
abiding by what hasbeen tried. Tmust vote against this bill 
One word more as to credit, snd i am done. 1 know, sir, {le 
evils ofcredit, I know how it may be, how it is abused. I}. 
ever been a bold and open oppenent of its abuses. I have, 
years, taken an active stand against the inordinate increase «i 
banka. Thave spoken againstit. I have written agains! 
Lhave petitioned and remonstrated against it. T have de: 
all that a reasonable man could do to limic their number ait 
check their abuses. Ye, and I have seen the very men Ww! 
now so bitterly oppose all credit, within six years, double tle 
number of those banks, and more ihan double the banking ¢ap 
tal of the country! 

Credit ha: been abused. But it is no reason why it shou’! 
he destroye?. The abuse of any thing is no argumen 
against it. The dest of institutions are always those that are 
abused most. Inthe name of our holy religion, the earth |i 
been deluged with blood, and countless millions have ber! 
constined in the flames of martyrdom. But this is ne atz' 
ment against either the trath, necessity, or value of vur religio 
Let us, therefore, labor to purge our credit system of its abuses 
To destroy it, would be to break down all confidence bets ce 
man and mn, and restere once more the ravage, desolatini 
reign of barbarism. : 

Mr. Chairman, let me beg gentlemen to pause—pause before 
they pass thi bill. i is now nearly six weeks since the com 
mencement of this session. during whi h time we have been 
this ha!l nightand day. We come at early morning, the ('# 
passes away, and the darkness of midnight still finds us here 
We have kad no time fer reading, for thought, refiection. 
search, or calm and dispassionate examination. Wearied 8! 
jaded, and worn out with fatigue, the Presidentand his por 
sans have been hurrying and Jashing us into their measure 
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We have been forced to sit here night and day on purpose to 
yrevent discussion, an to compel us, right or wrong, to sanc- 
tion the plans of the Executive. We have been openly called 
wpon by the leader of the Administration party in this House 
(Mr. Cambreleng) not to deliberate, discuss, and honestly make 
yp our minds—no, sir, no; but to “toe the mark!” e have 
invoked gentlemen to rush to the rescue of liberty suffering, 
of our country bleeding, and our people overwhelmed with 
jstress! Our appeals have been met with but one answer: 
“Toe the mark; “toe the mark!” 

But a few days since I picked up from the floor of this House 
apetition of meeety one thousand inhabitants of Mobile, setting 
forth in eloquent language the accumulated evils and distresses 
which had borne them down to the earth, and praying as a re- 
medy the establishment of a national specie-paying institution 
py Congress. There was the petition on the floor; trampled 
upon; spitten upon; blurred and blotted and stained! And at 
that very ong an at that very moment, an honorable gen- 
jeman from North Carolina (Mr. Bynum) was addressing the 
House, and characterizing snch petitioners as panic-makers, spe 
eulators, and rag barons! Great Heaven! Lexclaimed to my- 
self,can such things be? The petitions of freemen trampled 
nader foot, and the petitioners themselves denounced by their 
own representatives! I sprung to my feet at the first opportu- 
nity; but before my mouth was opened, the honorable gentle- . 
man from New Hampshire, (Mr. Cushman) whose head ts said 
to“ blossom and bloom with the previous question,” availed 
himself of his privilege. The previous question was moved— 
and there could be no reply. 

Such, sir, is the mode in which measures have been forced 
through the House during the session. It 1s now time to panse. 
J solemnly believe that the prosperity of the country and the 
“Sub-Treasury system’ cannot long exist together. It will 
check the tide of our advancement. It will endanger our liber- 
ties. call upon gentlemea to pause ere the Rubicon be passed. 





SPEECH OF MR. SMITH, 
Or Martner. 


In the House of Representatives, September 2%, 1337 —On the 
bill to postpone the fourth instalment of deposite with the 
States. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maine, said it was rot his original intention 
to have participated in the debate upon the bill now before the 
committee, but the course of remark which other gentlemen 
who had addressed the committee had indulged, induced him to 
desire to present to the committee a few remarks. He said he 
would notdetain the committee to go largely into any topic in- 
velved by the debate. But 1 must premise my remarks (said 
Mr. Smith) with an expressien ofsincere regret that my honora- 
ble friend and colleague from Maine, (Mr. Fairfield,) who ad- 
dressed the committee on yesterday, should have deemed it ne- 
cessary, either to a justification of his own position, or the eluci- 
dation of his views upon the subject before the committee, to go 
back to the motives or aaguments that inflnenced the support 
or opposition made to the deposite act of June, 1836. But my 
honorable friendthought proper to go thus far back, and to 
claim great credit, and neehene Tmightaay great glory, for him- 
selfand the little minority of forty, or forty-three, who woted 
against that act. Now, sir, I contributed the vote and influ- 
ence of one humble member upon this floor in supporting and 
carrying that act through this House, in the modified shape 
which was imparted to the bill that came from the Senate. 
And I can most sineerely delare for myself, and I think, in do- 
ing this, I accord also with the feelings of every other gentle- 
man, in relation to himself, who voted in favor of that bill, that 
at no Moment since its enactment have J seen the least reason 
for regretting the course I thenpursued. And [am also ready, 
for one, as the gentleman from Maine has thought it proper to 
go into an examination of the matter, and to courtit, to enter 
inte an adjustment of the praise and ceusure that is attachable 
to the friends and the opponents of that measure, and to strike 
the balance-sheet of glory up to the present time. 

'To this end, let me inquire, sir, to whom we are indebted, as 
a nation, for the fact, that we have notat this time upwards of 
thirty-seven miliions of dollars in funda that are utterly una- 
vailable to both the Federal Government and to the several 
States, ia the different local ban s of the country, instead of 
only some nine millions? The States have received three- 
fourths of the surplus moneys of the Pederal Government, that 
was brought within the scope of the deposite act of June, 1935. 
The other fourth part is now in the hands of banks and corpo- 
rations that are unable, at this time, to pay it back to the peo 

le. And] repeat the inquiry, to whom we are indebted for 

fie only this fourth part of the people's money, thus locked 
up in private corporations, and wholly unavailable, instead of 
having thirty-seven millions of dollars in the same situation? 
Are we icdebted, sir, for this, to the little minority of forty to 
whom the gentleman alluded, and of whem he boasted? If 
their pelicy could have prevailed, the people of the several 
States would not only have had nine millions, but more than 
thirty-seven millions of their money in the hands of these local 
banking corporations, unavailable and unproductive of interest, 
in any event, beyond a yery small amount. Sir, this is the 
story which history now tells us relative to the wisdom and 
oad effect of the deposite act of 1836; and this result verifies the 
truth of the position upon which T supported that act on its 
passage. 

But my honorable friend sai!, by way of further reproach 
upon that act, and by way of eulogizing the minority opposed 
to it, that the act had created quarrels among the people-ar- 
rayed the rich against the poor, and the poor against the rich. 

ell, be it so. And who ts accountable for this consequence? 

This is the work of the people, and not of the representative. 

1, sir, have not learnt yet that it is within the pro ince of the 

representative to question the proceedings of the people. or to 

hold them responsible to himself for praise or censure. On the 
contrary, I have ever acted upon the principle that it was the 
province of the people to supervise and question at ple2ure 
the doings of the rapresentative. Andto me the argument of my 
honorable friend on this pe‘nt seems to prove, if it proves any 
thing, that the people themselves are not capable of managing 
their own money, and are not to be entrusted with the keeping 
or the disposition of it. This is an argument te which T bow 
no assent. I have not yet acceded to ita correctness in prac- 
tice or theory. Nordo I scein it any thing that induces me to 
regret thatthe deposite act of 1836 has succeeded in returning 
to the people three-quarters of the surplus money beyond the 
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wants of the Government, that had been collected of them 
I only regret that the remaining quarter is not equally secure 
to them. 

But, sir, I will now come to the provisions of the bill imme- 
diately before the committee. Iam satisfied ofthe propriety and 
expediency of postponing the payment of the fourth instalment 
of deposites with the States. lam eatisfied that the Treasury 
is not in a condition to pay it at thistime. But, sir, I distike 
the provision of the bill sent to us for this purpose by the Se 
nate. It reads as follows : 

“The same is hereby postponed till further provision by law: 
Provided, That the three first instalments under the said act 
shall remain on deposite with the #cates until otherwise direct 
ed by Congress.” 

My objection to this proviso, which vavies the bill from that 
reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, on the part of 
this House, is that, under cover of a postponement, if conrerts 
the deposite act of June, 1836, into an act of distribution of 
the public revenues among the States. WW requires the enact. 
ment of a law to restore the money to the Treasury. ‘This di 
vests the money of every principle of a deposite. I believe 
now, as lever have believed, that Congress has no constitution- 
al power to pass such a distribution act. Without this preriso 
of the Senate’s bill, | would cheerfully accede to the ameud- 
ment of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Pickens.) which proposes to postpone the payment of the 
fourth instalment to a day certain, instead of to an indefinite 
period, as proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means. I 
accord with the sentiment expressed the other day by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bippe} that the intention of 
a law should be clearly expressed on the face of it. And gel 
am induced to think that the effect of the bill of the Commitiee 
of Ways and Means will beam actual repeal of the fourth tn- 
stalment ef deposites with the States, under cover of a post- 
ponement, 1 should much prefer to see the bill assume the 
shape of a positive repeal. icannot say that this is the pur- 
pose of the Committee of Ways and Means, they can best tell 
that; but considering the condition of the Treasury, and the 
inability of the deposite banks to refund the deposites they 
have, I should prefer an open and direct proposition to repeai 
the fourth instalment of deposites with the tates, to a post- 
ponement * until further provision by law,” which appears to 
me to mean, in fact, a repeal under cover of a postponement 
But, sir, as the proposition cannot assume that open shape now, 
{ shall, said Mr. Sarr, vote for the postponement, preferring, 
however, a postponement to a definite time, as proposed by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. But, sir, 1 am against 
the distribution principle incorporated into the bill sent to us by 
the Senate; and while that feature of the bill shall be retained, 
I shall feel bound to vote against it, let who will support it. It 
is contrary to the original design of the deposite act. It en- 
grafts an odious principle upon it, without any existing ocea- 
sion for such a change of the deposite act. 

Having said thus muchas to the particular proposition of 
the bill, I will invite the attention of the House to a review of 
some of the positions which have been taken by gentlemen who 
are opposed to both a repeal anda postponement of this fourth 
instalment. I find, sir, that these gentlemen form two classes 
First, a class who insist upon it that they do not understand 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and, therefore, are 
unable to perceive the necessity of postponing this instalment. 
And, secondly, a class who go for a payment of this money to 
the States atany rate. This latter class is again divisible into 
two classes—those who claim the instalment as a matter of 
solemn contract between fthe Federal Goverament and the 
States, and those whoclaim it upon the principle of distrihu- 
tion of the public moneys among the States, 

Now, sir, tothose gentlemen who insist upon it that the report 
of the secretary of the Treasury is not mtelligible, and that 
they cannot comprehend it, | have very little toxay. It weuld 
be presumption in me to undertake to eplighten or persuade 
them, and more especially after the lucid expositions that have 
been made ef that document by several gentlemen who have 

receded me, and particularly by my honorable friend trom 

irginia, (Mr. Jones.) Gentlemen who cannotor will not un 
derstand the condition of the Treasury after these several ef 
farts to elighten them, must be regarded, by myself at least, as 
in a hopelesss case in regard to this particular matter. 

But, sir, for the consideration of those who belong to the se- 
cond class of opponents to this measure, and particularly to 
that subdivision who claim this money as a matter of contract, 
Lhave an illustrationto present; and if it be at ali fallacious, 1 
will considey it a fayor in any gentleman on the other side, who 
may follow me, to expose its fallacy. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire, who addressed the committee on yesterday, 
(Mr. CusHMAN,) very nearly expressed the illustration T wish 
to offer the committee, but omitted it in part: it is this: Sup- 
pose, Mr. Chairman, that you should now inform me that you 
are jin possession of one hundred thousand dollars, as you be 
lieve, and that after ascertaining what you will be in need of 
using for yourown purposes, you will loan to or deposite with 
me the surplus. Lin turnagree to receive it according to your 
proposition, and, according to appointment, we meet at your 
house and count over the money, and find it to be, as we bhe- 
lieve, precisely one hundred thousand dollars. We next pro 
ceed to ascertain the amount which you need to retain for 
your own purposes, and find that te he precisely fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and that, consequently, you have a surplus of a 
like eum of fifty thousand dollars, On thia supposed condition 
of your finances, and according to your proporition of lending 
to or depositing with me your surplus funds, to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock is the time agreed upon between us for me to 
call again at your house to receive this loan or deposite. Well, 
sir, atthe appointed time on the morrow I call on you; we 

yrocee:l to count out the meney, the same parcel which we 
fad previously counted, and find that we had in fact made a 
wide mistake in Our count of yesterday. We find upon a new 
count that, instead of one hundred thousand dollara, you have 
but fifty thonsand, and that sum you are admitted to be in ab- 
solute need of using, according to the understanding of both of 
us on yesterday Now, mark ye, there is no blame attach- 
ing to either party for the error of yesterday. You verily 
believed then that you hada surplus, and when I agreed to 
receive your money, I underatood tt to be a surplus beyond 
your necessities stated at the time, But it turns out that 
you have no surplus, and conscquently cannot either loan to or 
deposite with me the amount I had made up my mind to 
accept, ard that which you in good faith pro for me to 
have. Neither of us is culpable for the m ein the count, 
or both of us are equally enulpable; no fraud or conceal- 
ment is imputed to either. Now, sir, under such circumstan- 
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H. of Reps. 
cea, contd I, with the face of an honest man, claim of you the 
loanot the fiity thousand dollars thus promised me and thus 
expected by me? Would any legal or mora? obligation rest 
upen you to loan me that sum under your promise? Would 
Ihave any description of claim upon you for it? Mest as 
surediy every mind must answer in the negative. Suppose, 
instead of our having made the mistake in the count, the whole 
of your surplus money had been stolen from you, or had been 
destroyed by flood, or calamity of any kind, after the count, 
and prior to the time appointed for my reception of it, even 
then I could not, upon any principie of law or morality, clain 
of you to make the intended loan or deposite. It was only on 
the supposition of your having a surplus that you made the 
offer. It was only upon this same supposition that D accepted 
your offer. Andon the instant that we discover the supposi- 
tion on which we have both proceeded to be a false or ground- 
less one, or that it has failed without the actual fault ef either 
party, both are alike freed from all obligation upon the subject 
ota 

Sur, this is the precise state of the case between the Federal 
Government and the States, When the depesite act of June, 
1836, Was passed, the four instalments were promised to the 
States by the Federal Government in good faith, not upon the 
supposition that a surplus in the Treasury not only did exiet, 
but would continue to exist, equal to their payment. Wheo 
the several States accepted the terms and offers of that act, they 
did so in good faith, bat also upon the same supposition that 
sich a surplus did and would continue to exist in the Treasury 
of the Federal Government. But, sir, that euppositien has 
failed both parties. It was founded ina mistake, in a misap- 
prehension of the future condition of the Government. No 
one is censurable for it, but the mistake is now proved to bave 
been made. What ¢laim then, legal or moral, in equity or in 
eonscience, has any any State upon the Federal Government 
forthis fourth instalment?) None, sir—none at all. 

One great mistake, Mr. Chairman, asl conceive, that hae 
characterized the arguments of all those genlemen who have 
claimed those depositesas amatieref contract, is, in not keep- 
ine in view the fact that cach party, if two parties can be aatd 
to exist in this matter, was connsant to the original motive and 
purpose of the other party, and therefore neither haa a right to 
clan any thing of the other inconsistent with their original 
motive and purpose. It should he recollected that the lendiny 
or deposting party consisted of the people of the United States, 
and that the receiving or borrowing party also consisted of ideuti- 
cally the same people. Hence, there isno room left for dispute 


———$—— 


as tothe purpose or understanding which lay at the foundation of . 


the deposite act of June, 1835. Each knew and understeod 
that the offer on the one side, and the acceptance on the other, 
related only to @ surplus of money, supposed to be in the 
‘Treasury of the United States, It was in this supposition that 
the contract, if contract we must call it, was made by each 
parity. Now, when itis discovered that this supposition fails, 
the contracton beth sides alike fails. The proceeding is then 
discovered to have been founded, on bath sidea, in a groundless 
supposition, to which the one was as much a party as the other, 
and for which oncis asmuch accountable as the ather, Mowt 
certainly it is as great a disappointment on the part of the Fe- 
deral Government, in not having the requisite and supposed 
surplus to deposite, as it is tothe Btatesin not receiving it; and 
the errorof the States, in disposing of sueh surplus, in ony 
way, before having received it, is as ¢reat as that of the Fede- 
ral Government in making the offer of it before it was certain 
that it would have it to spare conveniently, as @ surplus. For 
my own part, sir, TL cannot conceive that the claim now set up 
in behalf of the States, on the principle of contract, has any 
validity in it, either legalor moral. The moral argumenis | 
have listened to, offered in support of it, although lucid and in- 
genious, and PT have no doubt sincere, wholly failte convince 
me that the view Dhave taken of this matter is erroneous ot 
unsound. Mine, too, may fail, in like manner, of its purpose 
upon other minds 

it has been also contended that the faith of the Government 
is plighted, because an expectation of the money has been 
created among the States, wader the law of Congress; and that 
to withhold it would be a breach of that faith. Now, I will ask 
gentlemen who use this argument, how it is reconcilable with 
the proposi ion made by the honorab'e gentlemen from Tennes- 
see, (Mr, Bell, or acquiesced in by him, ifcoming from another 
quarter, to repeal and withhold from five to fifteen millions of 
dollars, appropriated ty law, to build harbors, light-houses, 
breakwaters, and roads?) Would not sucha repeat of apprepri- 
ations be equally a breach of the plighted faith of the nation, 
thatsuch moneys were to expended forsueh worke? Sir, | see 
no distinction in the principle of the two measures, and in neither 
do : see any thing that resembles a violation of the public 
faith. 

Sir, those who oppose this posponement or repeal of the 
fourth instalment, regardless of the necessitous cendition of 
the Treasury, and on the principle of distribution, pervert the 
purpose of the deposite act; and I confess I was not a little 
surprised when J heard the gentleman from Pe Ivania, 
(Mr. Bippie,) and afterwards the gentleman from (Mr. 
Loomis.) oppose iton the ground that it would deprive their 
reapective Sates of a certain amount of dollare and cents / 
Pennsylvania, says the former gentleman, will be compelled to 
abandon a million of dollars, if this bill should pass. Ohio, 
says the latter gentleman, will lose seven hundred thousand 
dollars, if thisbill becomes a law Why, sir, to me it appears 
wholly unworthy of the people of these two great States, to 
allow the mere mane benefit or loss in —— = 
centnto enter into either their support ar appositien of th 
bill. [have geard it remarked open this floor, in other days, 
that no People like those of the Northern and Eastern States 
were governed by entirely sordid considerations in matters of 
legislation ; that “no People can see a dollar so far an they 
can.” But, sir, when it is gravely announced upon this floor 
that the conscituents of the honorable gentlemen to whom I hay 
alluded, are disposed to graduate theig oppasition to this bill 
the number of dollare and centa it may withhold fram 1 
think the time has arrived when the imputation of 
$0 often cast upon the People of the Northern States, 
be withdrawn, and applied to other quarters of the 

{Mr. Looms, of Ohio, asked leqye to said 
gentleman from Maine misunderstaes him in supposing that 
(Mr. Loomis) made the jogs of the fourth instalment to 
proposed by the bill, his only reason or ground of 
the bill ; that was only ene ground of to 

Mr. Smitu proceeded. 1 und> the - of the 
honorable gentieman from Ohio, and mean not to 


him, I have not indicated that this argument of the honorable 
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gentiem@ was his only ground of opposition. But, sir, itis 
ove of hia positions, urged by him upon the consideration of 
the committee, and consequently one which he must have re 
garded as worthy of the approbation of his constituents. I 
maintain, in reply, that it is a consideration wholly uoworthy 
the approbation of the People of his great State, and one that 
is unworthy of intluencing the legislation of this Howse upon 
this subject 

But, air, if T could believe the honorable gentleman’s consti- 
tuents were capable of being moved by sordid considerations 
in this matter—af I believed that their support or oppesition 
to this bill is, through their representatives upon this floor, to 
turn upon the amount of dollars and cents that their State is to 
win or love the keeping and use of, I then, sir, might claim their 
support of this measure upon information that is conmmunt- 
cated in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury now before 
ve. And Lcall the altention of the honorable gentleman to the 
fact. In the table appended to the Secretary's report, showing 
the condition of the public money, I find that there ts still on 
deposite in the banks of Ohio the sum of ei¢ht hundred and 
eighty thousand cight hundred and eighty-six dollars. The 
fourth instalment of depneites to the State of Ohio amounts to 
only $669,096 —ilus leaving an excess of deposites at this time 
in that State of $211,800—besides $277,050 more net yet pail 
on drafis already drawn upon the different banks of Ohio, and 
unpaid. Now, sir, if Ohio is to be influenced by the considera 
tion of pecuniary benctit in this matter, is iL Hot obvious that 
her People have already more money from the public Trea 
sury On deposiie under the existing state of things than her 
share, and, by postponing the paymentot the fourth instalment, 
she will he likely to keep it, for some time to come at least 7 

[Mr. Loomis here remarked that the People of Ohio were 
not reaping the benefits of these deposites, but they were ouly 
ia the keeping of the banks of that State, which were the pro- 
perty of only a small pertion of the People of Olio. } 

True it is, said Mr. Sarria, the deposites to which I have al- 
luded are ndminally with the banks of Ohio. But, cir, the ho 
norable gentleman well knows, as doesevery other person, tha 
those banks are not prepared to repay that money tothe Governt 
ment, because they have loaned the money to thepeople. And 
although in terme it is correct to say thatthe whole people have 
not the money as now on deposite, nevertheless it is true that 
the whole people are deriving a benefit from its being within 
the State. Fands held by your banks are funds used by the 
people. Amd hence, I say, the facts of this case show that if 
Ohio ts serdid, (an imputation which finds noe place in my ar 
gument,) and is seeking only a pecuniary benefit, she has much 
at stake in availing herself of the eredit which the Treasury 
muat inevitably accord to the deposite banks within the State 
of Ohio, and under a postponement of the fourth instalment. 
They are holding more than twenty-five percent. beyond the 
remaining quota of that State. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Briggs) has con- 
tended, that if the instalments are not paid to many of the States, 
the omission will create great embarrassment among the peo 
ple of many Siates, as they have entered into engagements upon 
the faith of these instalments. Well, sir, if this areument of lo 
cal embarrassment is to prevail over the votes of some States 
it ought to influence in an opposite direction the votes of other 
Miates, where the embarrassment of the people will be agera 
vated by a payment of the instalments. IT find by the table in 
the report of the Treasury Department already alluded to by 
me, that notonly the State of Ohio, but several other Seuh- 
western and Western States, have much larger sums of the pub. 
lic deposites than their quota of instalments. Alabama hasan 
excess of nearly $600,000, and three times her quota. Louisi- 
ana has anexcess of more than one million of dollars beyond 
her quota. Misvissippi and Indiana have also cach very larce 
excesses, Andis not the embarrassment that must inevitab.y 
be created in these States by an immediate exaction of thts: sur 
plus from the banks of those States by the Seeretary of the 
Treasury, to be taken into the account in offset to she allew-d 
embarrassments that willensue in other States from the omis 
sion ofthe Government to pay the instalments? Sir, the mat 
ter is quite as long as it is broad. Embarrassment grows out of 
it at all events. And since this embarrassment to the people 
cannot now be remedied on all sides, our first purpose is to 
diaembarrass the public Treasury inthe best possible manner. 
As for the State Ihave the honor ia part to represent here, if 
mere pecuriary or sordid considerations were to influence its 
vote here, it would be adverse to the postponement of this foarth 
instalment. Because, sir, while her queta would be upwards of 
three hundred and eighteen thousand dollars, she has less than 
forty-three thousand dollars of it on deposite in the State. The 
difference, therefore, must be brought fiom other quarters of 
the Union to the State, to add to the available capital of the 
State. But, sir, we are uninfluenced by this consideration, as 
much as we need money there. We look to the necessitous 
condition of the National Treasury, and in good faith are wil- 
ling to join in its relict? 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bropur,) 
in his ingenious, and, to all sides, very interesting argument, 
exhibited in contrast the promives of the late Administration 
and of ts friends relative to the efficiency of the local banks to 
nerve as depositories and fiscal agents of the Governinent, with 
their present crippled and embarrassed condition: and he con- 
nected the embartassments of these institutions with the pre 
sent proposed measure, by way of attaching odium to it asan 
Administration measure. He also improved the opportunity 
of eulogizing, in contrast with the local banks, the Bank of the 
United States. Now, sir, it is admitted, en all han’s, 1 believe 
it is, sv far as T know, that the deposite banks have somewhat 
disappointed the expectations of the Administration. No Ad. 
ministration could calculate on the presengstete of thine 
the present condition of those banks. But I say this not to 
censure those banks, for Lam not of opinion that they have? 
in general, dealt in any bad faith with the Government. Ba's 
sir, I advert to the remarks of the honorable gentleman to say 
that, if he could have demonstrated that, while the exnecta 
tions of the Administration and the assurances of its friends 
relative to the efficiency and soundness of the local deposites 
have failed, or been disappointed, the Bank of the Unired 
States has not, in like manner, failed the promiscs and expecta 
tions of its friends and advocates also; there would hav. been 
something in the contrast which the honorable gentleman has 
exhibited entitled to weight. But, sir, has the much-boasted 
Bank of the United States stood in its strength, and fulfilled its 
obligations, unlike and distinguished from the maas of local and 
deposite banks throughout the country? No, sir; it has failed 
as the latter have, and sunk beneath the accumulated embar. 
rasements of the mercantile and trading world; and while its 
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friends ask that it be not regarded with censure for it, they as- 
suredly ought to accord the same charitable judgmeut towards 
the friends of the local institutions; and while its friends aseert 
that the promises of the National Administ ation relative to 
local banks have failed, they should be willing to admit, also, 
that the promises of themselves relative to their favorite instt- 
tution have failed m like manner. Thus the account stands 
square again between the parties. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bippie) further 
says, there is no occasion for legislation on this matter; if the 
Secretary of the Treasury should not have the money to pay 
to the States on the first of October, he can say so to the States; 
if he shall have it, let the deposite act be fulfilled. Sir, this 
recommendation of the honerable gentleman does not accord 
with that frankness for which he has conteaded, and to which 
I have given my assent, in relation to the provisions of this act 
Hie has said we ought to express clearly in oar act what we 
mean. Tsay so aise, If l meant to repeal this fourth instalment, 
I would say so” If meant only to postpone its payment, I would 
siyso. Andif | meant tohave the Secretary either pay over or 
not pay over this instalment tothe States, Lwouldsay so) Twould 
not leave the Secretary without any positive directions on the 
subject. He has told us that the present condition of the Trea- 
sury will notadmit his paying it. Now, if we mean he shall 
pay it, nevertheless, let us say so, and give him the means 
Instead of ordering ten millions of Treasury drafts, let us order 
for his use twenty millions, and enable him to pay the instal- 
ment of deposite to the States Ii we don’t mean this, let us 
tell him so, and either repeal or postpone the payment. — It 
would be unjust to the Secretary, on the information he has 
given us, to refuse legislation on this subject one way or the 
pther. We would be unjust to the States to do so. If the pay- 
ment be not postponed or repealed, the States will expect the 
payment in good faith, We must netand ought not to leave 
this subject to uncertainty, and it would be the height of in- 
justice to all concerned for this House to do so. 

Mr. Ghairman, Lhave but a few remarks to add, and these 
relate toa topic which has not seemed to me to have any 
special connection with the subject now under debate. But 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle,) and also the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Loomis,) have introduced it, and 
bronght it to bear upon this measure, as an Administration 
measure, and, assuch, to prejudice the measure in the public 
mind. These honorable gentlemen have alluded to the recent 
elections in Maine as an expression of the pubhe voice of that 
Btate upon the measures and policy of the present National 
Administration. The voice of the people, from both the West 
and the East, say they. iscoming up to us in condemnation of 
the Administration. Sir, I profess not to know what the voice 
of the people of the West is relative to this Administration. 
The gentleman from Ohio, [dare say, may in sincerity think 
he knows it; and to his superior means of information on this 
point, PE bow with all respect. But the honorable gentleman 
must allow me te understand quite as well as himself, to say 
the least, what the voce of the people of the East is relative to 
the Administration, and particularly the voice of Maine. Tean 
assure that honorable cen:leman, andevery other person desir- 
ous of Knowing the tuth of this matter, thatthe result of the re- 
cent elections in Maine is not an expression of the sense of the 
people of that State relative to eitherthe present or late Admi- 
mstration: itisa result that has been shaped by local and per- 
sonal consideratiens alone. 4) is the result of divisions existing 
inthe ranks of the Administration party there. And whether 
the intelligence we now have relative to the yesult of the elec- 
tions in that State be authentic or otherwise, if does not embody 
the sentiment of that people in relation to the National Adminis- 
tration. I think I have not a colleague upon this floor who will 
eainsay this statement. On the contrary, sir, Deana ssureevery 
ventleman—and Edo not this tor efteet, and only because the 
subject has been introduced here undera most erroneous, 
though probably most sincere, tapression—that at no period 
have the people of Maine beon more decidedly with the Na 
tional Administration for the past six or ei¢ht vears than they 
were at the period of the recent election And) do most advis 
edly admonish geatlemen who are opposed to the principles 
that the people of Matne lave for several years sustained, 
not toinclude, in counting up their jewels, the people oi that 
Siate, ifthey would not be deceived themselves, nor deceive 
others 
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REMARKS OF MR. BRIGGS, 
Or Massacnusetts, 

In the House of Representatives, September 21, 1337—The 
bill to postpone the fourth instalment of the payment to the 
States being under consideration. 

Mr. BRIGGS, of Mass. would detain the commiitee but a 
few minutes. He should not attempt to enter the dark and 
gloomy labyrinth of the Seeretary of the Treasury’s report. 
Ife was willing to acknowledve his own obtuseness, so tar as 
cantidly to adout that the exereise of all the powers of bts 
mind, in an attempt to understand that rep ort, had been entirely 
fruitless, and that be had given up the attemptin despair. He 
could not get ont of it any definite idea of the actual state of the 
Department which was under the management of that officer. 
And he believed that he but shared a very common and general 
inability, on the part of th» members of that House, while 
suffering under this want of perspicacity in relation to that 
document. Yet some gentlemen had called it a clear and 
pereptcuous report. fit beso plain that “ they who run may 
read,” he would ask why it was that the gentieman froin New 
York, the chairman of the Commities of Ways and Means, had 
deserted its pages, and substituted for them his own statements, 
by way of enlichtening the House on the present state of our 
Treasury? That gentieman would not hazard the bill before 
this committee upen calculations which he had made from the 
Secretary’s report, but had gone toghe Department in — 
and from the manuscript papers found there made up his esti 


mates, as exhi'vited ia the printed tables now before us. If 


that clear-heade4 genticoman, with all h’s talenss and reputation 
as an accountant, could not satisfy himself of the financial 
state of the Treasury by investigating the report of the Secre- 
tary, but was compelled to seek information amorg the mass 
of unpriated papers on the files of the Department, it is not 
strange that those who make no pretensions to learning in this 
“ Treasury scicace” shonld be in doubt and difficulty. 
e Nor had that gentlemen(Mr. €Camprevene) been alove in his 
laborious researches. The gentlemen from Virginia, Mary- 


riggs. 
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land, Ohio, and New York, together with the gentleman fro, 
‘Tennessee, on the other side, have aj! given thetr statemen, 
and yet he would venture a Yankee’s “ guess,’’ that there Wer 
neither two of the whole number which would be found. ,, 
comparison, to agree. All this may go Lo prove that the Se, 
tary of the Treasury’s report is a remarkably Clear documes, 
Tadmit; but if that be so, it also goes to prove that the mer, 
bers who have favored us with their statements do not Does, 
equal clearness with the Secretary. It may be all Very clear 
yet was he, (Mr. Briccs,) in relation to the matter, very myc, 

in the predicament of a certain old lady, who was asked }\»y 
she liked a ver metaphysical sort of sermon she had be, 
listening to. “ Why,” said the good woman, “ it was the tee 
sermon Lever heard in the whole course of my life; ayy | 
would have given any thing on earth if I could only hay. 
understood it !’ 

Thus perplexed, he (Mr. B.) had been compelled to use |i 
own lights, dim as they were, in order to ascertain the objeu 
he hadin vain been seeking for, and he had come to the eu, 
clusion that there was no pecuniary necessity in the ess 
which should impel Congress to postpone the provisions o) 
the act of June, 1836, in relation to the deposites of the surpiys 
revenue; nor did he believe that the Secretary of the Treasury 
if he should appear betore us, would say that he believed the; 
would be a deficiency of means in the Treasury to meet the 
demands of the current year, though he might say that a par 
of those means would not be immediately available. In yelg 
tion to the law of June, 1836, it struck him (Mr. B.) as passing 
strange that, in a House consisting to so great an extent o; 
well-read and experienced lawyers, there could be such wi 
differences of opinion as to the legal import and character oj 
thatact. For himself, though a lawyer by profession, he (iq 
not pretend to the possession of any very high legal abilities 
yet, to his mind, the meaning and intention of that law appear 
clear and plain. It provides that “the money which shail be 
in the Treasury on the first day of January, 1837, reserving the 
sum of five millions, shall be deposited with the several States 
in proportion to their respective representations in the Senare 
aint House of Representatives, as shall by law authorize their 
Treasurers or other competent authorities to receive the sane 
on the terms heremafier specificd.’’ 

The terms and conditions upon which the money was to be 
deposited with the States are set forth inthe act. In pursuasce 
of the directiens of the act, the Secretary of the Treasury com 
municated to the several States the law authorizing kim to 
deliver to them the public money, and called on them to say 
whether they would comply with its provisions. Every Stav 
in this Unien, in the solemn form of legislative enactment, con 
sented and agreed to receive the money, and to comply with 
the conditions and requirements of the law of Congress. In 
compliance and fulfilment of this proposition, made by the 
Government of the United States, and accepted by the Legisla 
tures of the States, thiee-fourths of the whole sum which was 
in the Treasury onjthe Ist day of January, 1837, (the whole 
amount of which was named by the Secretary in his proposi 
tion to them,) has been paid over to the States. 

tan thisGovernment now withhold the fourth instalmeut 
without the consent of the States, and not violate the plain pro 
vis‘ons of their own law? 

The money was to be passed over to the States in four equal 
instalments, at fixed periods. It was te be repaid by then 
when wanted by the Secretary of the Treasury, to meet aj 
propriations made by law, in ratable proportions, and in sums 
not exceeding a certain amount by any Ove State. 

No provision in law authorizes the Secretary to withhold, 1 
any state of the case, any portion of the money. Nor does 
Congressreserve to itself the right or power to do any such 
thing. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jones) asks if Congress 
meant that this money should be deposited with the States, if 
the Government should want it for its own purposes! 1a 
swer, that Congress inteaded that all the avoney which shoul 
be in the Treasury on the first day of January, 1837, after d 
ducting five millions of dollars, should be deposited with the 
States. To prove this intention, I reier to the explicit, una 
bignuous, and wiqualified language of their own law, made Ww 
ace mnplich this identical purpose- 

The gentleman from Virginia says, the fact that this thirty 
s:ven millions were to be paid to the States by instalments docs 
not change the character of the transaction between the Gene 
ral Government and the States. 1 concur with him fully. The 
instalments were arranged for the accommodation of the banks 
who held that money on deposite. As between the Govern 
ment and the States, the case is the same as though the whole 
amount had been paid out at onee. If it had been so paid, nev 
ther the Secretary, under the law, nor Congress, by new legis 
lation, would have the rightto recall the money in any differ 
ent manner than is provided by the terms of the law as propos. 
ed to, and accepted by, the States. This fourth instalment con 
siitues a much larger ameunt thin could be demanded trom 
the States, and cannot, therejore, tu good faidh to them, be with 
held without their consent. What Congress would have dove 
ifthey kad anticipated a different state o1 the Treasury is ove 
thing; what they actually did, and what are the rights of the 
Siates resulting from their action, is entireivy another thing. 

But (said Mr. B ) we are told that this is not a contract, and 
not binding as such, because ne amount is put down in the worl 
ing oftheact. Whatdo you want, sir, (acked he,) ofan amount 
All that shall remain in the Treasury, alter deducting $5,000,000, 
on the appointed day, (iat is “the amount;” and if there were 
any doubt about it, the Secretary of the Treasury himself ha 
kindly helped us out ofthe difctnma, by telling us, in dollars 
ant cents, what that ‘anioun:’? was. Weil, this being ascer 
tained, the States have a claim for their several proporiions o! 
it, as soon us they comply with the conditions of theact. They 
did so comply, and received three-quarters of the “amount,” 
according to the tenor of the contract, and meanwhile, the other 
quarcer was their own as muchas that already received, and 
was so understood by them, as well as by the Secretary ol 
the Treasury. Several ofthe States have made appropriations 
ef the whole snin az their own, enacted laws for its employment, 
and predicate! all their action upon itas their own. And yet 
the distinguished gentleman inom Virgicia, (Mr. Jones.) as well 
as other professional men bere, arcue thatthis is no contract 
What do gentlemen understand woutd constitute a contract? Hi 
a proposition, consisting of varivus conditions aud limitations, 
mule by one party to another, accepted by that other, and three 
fourths of its stipulations actually carried into effect, does not 
come within the legal and common understanding of a contract, 
Iam unable to imagine what would. 

I will not say (said Mr. B,) that’a case might not be put ii 
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«bich this Government, ac:ing under the imperious law of ne- 
coast, might be justified in refusing to comply with the clear 
eypalations oftheir own law, in refusing to pay over this fourth 

iment t@ the States. But, in my opinior, no such case is 

»sented in the question before us. Ido not understand from 
. secrelary’s report that he means to say there is any defi- 
ceney i the funds of the Treasury to meet the demands upon 
, f those funds were immediately available. But as a poruon 
‘fig means, consisting of money on deposite in the banks, and 
,cusiderable amount in merchants’ bonds, “cannot be imme- 
qutely realized in funds suitable to meet existing apprepria 
gon,” “it seems expedient, either in aid or exclusion of a re- 
wisition on the States, (as may be deemed most suitable by 
Coagreas,) to provide some femporary resource, until enough 
v(the fourth instalment, or other means in the Treasury, can 
ve rondered available to discharge all the public engagements.” 
The passage of this law to withhold the nine millions ot dol- 
yrenow due to the States under the law of June, 1836, will not, 
nthe shghtest degree, relieve the Treasury from its present 
yauts. The money is now in the deposite banks, and the Se- 
cetary expressly says that it “cannot be immediately realized 
yn funds suitable to meet existing appropriations.” Not one 
dollar of available funds would be brought into the Treasury by 
ihe violation of the faith of the Federal Government to the peo- 

ple of the States, as solemnly pledged in the law now upon your 
watute book. ‘The,Secretary proposes that Treasury notes 
chould be issued, to meet the present demands on the Govern- 
ment. Whether this bill withholding the money frem the 
sialés passes Or Not, the necessity for the issue of Treasury 
oles is the same, 

Ifthe deposite law is lefl to go into operation, the banks can 
wetier make arrangements tu seitle the claims upon them with 
ie States than with the Treasury of the United States. The 
secretary Of the Treasury rays, “many of the banks which 
hold the money might be able more satisfactorily to pay it to 
ihe States than to the Treasury.”’ The amount paid over by 
them would be distributed among the people of the States, go 
yto the circulation of the country, and contribute, so far at 
act, to relieve the embarrassment of the community. Ido 
qtstand up as the apologist or advocate of the pet banks. 
They were brought mto their existing relations with the Go- 
vernment Without my agency or consent. But the Treasury 
poured its millions into their vaults. and it should not, by an 
efirt to coerce them, further embarrass the people. Any pres- 
sure upon them by the adoption of me ‘sures already originated 
in Congress, des-gned to force them into a sudden payment to 
the Government of i's demands, would, directly or indirectly, 
aid to that burden under which the people of this whole country 
ge at this Moment reeling, 

The specie drawn from the banks mus! be taken from the 
people, who are their debtors. ‘That derangement of the ciren- 
{ving medium, and that enibarrassment of the whole business 
of the country, embracing all classes and conditions of men, 
fom those§ who earn their bread by daily labor to the most 
opulent merchants of the great commercial cities, would be 
rendered more severe and oppressive to the end that a few mil 
jons of specie should be gathered together and locked up in 
ihe iron safes of Government offices until it should be wan‘ed 
w pay the salaries of the people’s servants. 

Why should we, who are assembled to adopt measures to 
alleviate the sufferings that are pressing our constituents to the 
«rth, lend our aid to measures which will tend at least to az- 
gravate those sufferings? 

I(this instalment is withheld, the expectations of the States 
will be disappointed: expectations created and raised by the 
voluntary action of the very Government which is now about 
to biast and destroy them. It will operate a most serious in- 
convenience and injury to many efihe States. They have an- 
ticipated its recepuion, and, in one way or another, it has en- 
tered into their arrangements—led them to embark in expen- 
sive public improvements, and to incur obligations and liabili- 
tes, to meet which, without it, will subject them and their cit- 
zens to great trouble and embarrassment. 

Mr. B_ would again call the attention of gentlemen to the 
fot, and he begged them to notice it, that whilst the immediate 
pressing necessity of the ‘Treasury was urged as the reason for 
the passage of the bill before us, not one dollar of the money 
which lis passage could withhold from the States could be 
made available to meet the present demands upon the Trea- 
sury. It seemed to him, therefore, that the momentary pres- 
ure upon the Government for funds, which the secretary tells 
us “is far from being any just cause for despondenty,” is 
seized upon as a pretext to repeal the unexecuted portion of 
the deposite law, when no practical good, but much evil, will 
result from it. These (Mr. B said,) were some of the conside- 
rations which had operated upon his mind, and produced the 
conviction that this bill ought not to pass—a conviction which 
hal not been removed by any of the arguments which he had 
heard put forth in its favor. He wished to see the fourth in- 
stulment, amounung to more than nine millions, distributed 
among the States, fulfilling the just expectations of the people, 
created by the deposite law, and tending, as he believed it 
would, to relieve them from that cruel pressure under which 
they were groaning. 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hamer) in the early part of 
this debate, had admitted that the ons, as the lawyers say, of 
showing the necessity for the passage of this bill, was upon those 
who sustained it. He catied upon the gentlemen to come for- 
ward and dispel the mists and clouds which hung around the 
report of the Secretary, and to show te fiscal necessity of with- 
holding this instalment from the tates; to show, not merely 
‘hat there would be a want of available funds on the first of 
Octoher, which all could see; but to prove that the Treasury 
would not have resources for the year sufficient to meet all tre 
‘laims upon it, thougha portion of those resources could not 
hecommanded within the year—a difficulty which the Secre- 
lary proposes te obviate by the issue of Treasury notes. The 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. Atherton) admits, with 
the gentleman from Ohio, that the burden of satisfying the 
committee that the bill ought to pass is upon its friends. But 
hesays, if it is made doubtful whether the Treasury will want 

this fourth instalinent or not, we should withhold it from the 
Sates. Thisis, indeed, a new way of making out acase. It 
to ratse doubts is to make proof, it would be easy to make out 
almost any case. I am not satisfied with that gentleman’s 
manner of sustaining his onus. 


Before the gentleman from Ohio can expect that I should go 
with him in support of the bill, I want him to satisfy me that 
there wil be a deficiency in the resources of the yearto meet 
the demands upon the Treasury; and that this nine millions of 
dollars, to which the States are entitled by the law of 1836, 
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could be made available to meet existing appropriations. Let 
him shew, as he has maintained he can show, that the 
proposition made to the States by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for them to accept thirty-seven millions of dol- 
lars upon the ferms and conditiuns named in the law, 
and their agreement, in their high legislative sovereign capa- 
city, to receive tie money upon the terms prescriled, and the 
payment of three-fourths of the amount by the General Govern- 
iment in part fulfilmert of their proposition, altogether do not 
constitute a clear, intelligible, well-de:ined contract; such aceon 
tract as either of the parties, if they were amenable to the ju- 
dicial tribunals of this country, would be compelled to execute, 
by all the courts in this land, from the lowest petty justice to 
that which holds its sessions in the basement of this Capitol. 

When he shall show this, I will go with him and support his 
bill. 


ae +" 
REMARKS OF MR. EVERETT, 
Or Vermont, 

In the House of Represe ntatirves, September, 1337—On the 
bill to postpone the payment ef the fourth instalment of de- 
posite with the States. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, said he had attempted to ob- 
tain the floor when the bill was under discussion in committee, 
and also in the House. He had then intended to submit his 
views on the measures presented by the Committee of Ways 
and Means for the relief ofthe Government. At this Jate hour, 
he should confine bim.self to the bill before the House. He 
would stibmit to the House the effects its passage would pro- 
duce on the business transactions of the State he in part repre 
sented. The Legislature of Vermont, on accepting the terms 
of the deposite act, made provision for the immediate disposi- 
tion of the instalmen’s, as they should bereceived. They were 
to be paid to the several towns, in proportion to their popula- 
tion, to be by them loaned for the use of schools, under the di 
rection of town committees. These committees were composed 
mostly of farmers, and the loans were nade, in limited sums, 
principally to farmers and mechanies. The time of payment 
andthe amount of the instalments being certain and fixed, the 
business of the country was, in advance, predicated on the cer- 
tainty of receiving the money. The fourth instalment has, in 
effect, been anticipated Though net actually received, the 
business of the country has been based upon it On the 
faith of it, debts have been contracted, encagements made, and 
business undertaken The effect of disappointing these well 
founded expectations, to say nothing of higher obligations, 
would be similar to that which would have been produced by 
asuddenecall forthesame amount, bad no such expectation 
heen excited. To the same extent, 1t would derange the busi 
ness of the country. ‘Phe same cefleet, he presumed, would be 
produced in most, pot all, the States from which the public 
deposites have been withdrawn. 

Itis not to be disguised that the States in which there is 
an amount of deposite greatly exceeding, or even equalling, 
the amount of their proportion of the fourth instalment, have 
interests d'flerent from those who have uone, and those interests 
have, to some extent, been seen in the votes of this House. In 
the depnsite States, the deposites continue to be thetbasis of their 
bank circulation. Those States already enjoy the full benefit 
of the instalment and ofa large surplus He would now pre 
sent the subjectas a question of justice between the Siates. 

The unavailable deposites in banks are principally, if not 
wholly, in ten States, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Missouri, Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan 
Thoeamount on the 30th of August was over nine millions, at 
this time probably exceeding seven millions; while their pro 
portion of the instalment is short of two millions and three 
fourths. Itis well understood that the deposite banks cannot 
make payment, even within the times limited by the till from 
the Senate, (two, five and eight mouths,) or in treble that time. 
Is it just that these States should retain, for almost an indefinite 
time, the possession and use of the seven millions, while the 
sixteen States, having none but available deposites, and even but 
little of these, should have no equivalent; that the only measure 
of relief—that which they seemed to have—should be withheld? 
Ile did not desire to press the deposite States; but, in his opi 
nion, some measure. was demanded which should mete out 
something like justice to the creditor and debtor States, without 
oppressing either; and he would appeal to the representatives 
of the deposite States, with what justice, with what hope, could 


they ask the other sixteen States to give them further time of 


payment, if they insisted on the postponement of the fourth in 
stalment indefinitely, as proposed by the bill, or unt] Decem- 
ber, 1839, as proposed by the amendment? 

He would now state in what manner something like justice 
might be done to th» now deposite States; and which being 
done, further time might be given to the deposite banks. It is 
this: authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Treasury 
notes. As much as be abhorred this species of currency, he 
would consent to it for this purpose, and for this purpose alone: 
authorize the Secretary of the Trearury to tssue Treasury notes 
to the amount of the fourth instalment, if necessary, without 
interest, receivable in payment of Government dues; give the 
States the onion to receive either these notes or drafis on the 
deposite banks in their respective States. ia payment of their 
share of the instalment, and give areasonable time to the depo- 
site banks to pay the surplos that would remain dite. The 
States ti which there are sufficient deposites, would accept the 
drafts, if, forsno othe: reason, to relieve their banks; and thus 
the instalment to ten States would Le saticfied, by a measure 
beneficial to them; and the expectations of the other States, to 
sy nothing of the faith of the Government, would be satisfied. 
The reason of proposing that Treasury notes should be issued, 
and without interest, is to make an equivalent in value to the 
crafis on the deposite banks; and the equivalent might be fur 
ther aljusted by the time at which they should be receivable for 
Governmen®dues, and by the rate of interest that should be re- 
quired of the deposite banks. 

Thus far he had considered the subject as a question of jus- 
tice between the States. Ife would now consider whether the 
measure proposed could be adopted under the present embar- 
rassed situation of the Government. It wasa question not of 
original choice, but of the greater evil. On the one side was 
presented the embarrassment from the disappointment of the 
well founded expectations of the business of the country ; on 
the other, the embarrassment of the finances of the country, 
and the resort to a paper money currency even fora temporary 
purpose. He would consider the measure in its relation to the 
finances of the country. 


AL GLOBE. — 


Postponement of fourth instalment—Mr. Everett. 
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Gentlemen were not agreed on the state of the finances: 
Much had been said about the intelligibility and nen-intelligi 
bility of the Treasury report. Though a more succinct report 
would have been acceptable, yet, for one, he could say his didi. 
culties did not arise so much from what was in the report as 
irom what was netin it. He could ascertain, with eufficient at- 
curacy, the amount of the deficiency of the present means: but 
was it not equally maternal te ascertain in What way the de 
ficiency could be best supplied? It has suited the purpose of 
the Secretary to ask Congress to furnish supplies to carry on the 
Gevernment to the Istof January only, ona mere statement of 
present cash means, with reference to the actual means of the 
Government, which might be tendered available, and without 
relation to the fiscal operations of the ensaing year; and in 
this imited view of our financial situation, we are requested to 
postpone the fourth tostalment indefinitely, and to issue ten or 
twelve millions in Treasury notes. It might reasonably have 
been expected that the Secretary would have laid before Con 
gress statements similar to those usually made by a bankrupt 
on calling a meeting of his creditors. We hada right to expect 
not only a statement of our deb's and cash on hand, but of all 
our assets. The wantof a statement of our assets has afforded 
a convenient argument to the friends of the bill. Almost every 
gentleman who has supporied tt has insisted that, if we pay the 
instalment, We must createa debt. Ard the question ts con- 
tinuatly asked, will the people consent to borrow money, to be 

repaid by dry taxes, for the purpose of paying it to the Biates} 
Even were it necessary to borrow money for that purpose, why 
should the Admints'ration shrink from the responsibility now? 
The responsibility that has created the occasion—the necessity 
was boldly assumed, No, they will not berrow meney, but 
they will take it from the States, to avoid the responsibility of 
creating a debt—of borrowing money. But to enable the Go- 
vernment to pay this instalment, itis not necessary to create a 
debt, to be repaid by taxes. It is only necessary that Congress 
should convert its unavailable means into available means. 
All that is asked is, that we should anticipate thecebts now due 
(though net payable) to the Goverument. This operation 
would require no tax; it would impore no new burden onthe 
reople. 

He did not overrate the assets of the Government in estimat 
ing them atseventeen millions, exclusive of the duties on wool- 
lens on bond, (which, 1n New York alone, are estimated at two 
millions.) And all that 1s required, beyond the available means, 
for theoperations of the Government and tbe payment of the 
fourth instalment, is to render fourteen millions ef this eeven- 
teen available for present use. Tle weuldask if the seventeen 
millions were now incashin the Treasury; Wthe New York fire 
bonds, (1,000,000) the United States Bank debt, (6.000000) and 
money undrawn form the deposite banks (7,500,000) were now 
paw, and the duty bonds (2,000,000) were not to be postponed, 
would any one Propese FO) Postpone the instadment oven for a 

Why then choult we notdraw on these resources, 
and fulfil the expectations of the country?) He would not now 
stop to hold the balance between the billand the amendment, 
he went against all postponement 

He submitted these considerations to the House. Those who 
held the power might adopt them or not, as they should pref r. 
The bill was in the hands of its friends. He was willing to meet 
the measures of the Administration in the shape and form they 
chore to present them, He did not desire to throw any embar- 
rassinents inthe way by presenting amendments, either to 
consume time indiseussing them, Or to avert a direet vote on 
the propositions offered. 

He regretted that no measures of ceneral and permanent re 
lief had been proposed for the embarrarsments af the cou atry- 
that the Government should have confined ite measures to iis 
owa immerinie r lief. The whole country locked to Congress 
for relief, They are—-they willbe disappointed. Andon whem 
does the responsibility rest?) On those who held the majority. 
But we are tauntingly told, if you ave not satisfied with the mga- 
sures proposed by the Administration, prepoere other and better 
measures. To this he answered that it was but fair to the Ad. 
Minietration to permit its frends to take the lead. By theiracta, 
we had been reduced to our presentextremity. It was their 
right, their privilege, their duty, to extricate us from it. He 
desired the sense of the House might betaken directly on their 
measnres. Tfadopted, be itso. Ifrejected, it will be in due 
time then to propose other measures for the consideration of the 
House and of the country. And eventhen the prospect ef sue. 
ceeding in this House, in the other measures, would have ite 
weight in cetermiming the expediency of bringing them for- 
ward. But with what reason was the demand made! Our 
complaint is that no measures of permanent relief tothe county 
are brought forward—no measures tending to restore to it a 
sound currency. More than this, the Administration dis 
claims the power to afford suce relief jn any way or manner, It 
assumes that it has no constitutional power to give the relief. 
It plants a vetoin advance. Why then, in the face of the Mes- 
sace, in the face of the opinion of more than one-third of this 
House, should we be called on to propose measures in which 
we can have no hope, at (his lime, of succeeding? Are we not 
met even in advance by a negative resolution from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Meaus, on one ofthe measures for general and 
permanent relief? He re peated, what better hope could be en- 
teriained for any ether mode of rehef when the constitutional 
power to grantany relief was denied by the Executive? It ia 
said there isa time for all thinge; but the time is not now. He 
expressed only his own opii.icu. He was not authorized to 
speak for others. 

Rut, we are asked, will you not support your Government; 
will you net supply the means to meet ils expenditures; will 
will vou not relieve it from its present embarrasements? For 
one. he answered he would; but he rescrved the right to judge 
of the measures proposed; to adopt or reject them as his judg- 
ment should dictate. But micht he pot stop to ask by what 
providence or improvidence the Government was brought to ite 
present condition?) Michthe no’ ask, will your measures af- 
ford pernmnent relief to the Government itself? Might he not 
inquire whether the new experiments would not, in the end, 
involve the Government and the country in additional embar- 
raeraments? The Government now proposes to separate itself 
from the States and the people. It asks relief for iteclf alone. 
Ilow stands the case? The Administration have been trying a 
crand experiment. Dieregarding the experience of the past, 
and the admonitions and warning of the best engineers, t 
have run their cars with flange wheels on one side only. The 
L take the responsibility, with its train, went fair and smooth 
onthe level and straight road; it was then the glorious experi- 
ment. But at the firet turn, locomotive, tender, and p 
pers, were all in the ditch together. The chief engineer finds 
his assistants and firemen can give him no aid. He calls on 
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the - he asks them to assist in getting his locometive | 
and tender on to the rails again: aml the passenger cars, too, 

ack. No, gentlemen; I intend to leave you where you 
ere. I haveconstitutional ecruples. Whiat would probably be 
the anewer of the passengers? Ile would not apply their an- 
ewer ashies answer. Before he gave a final answor, he would 
ask the chief engineer, Pray, sir, if we do put you on the rails, 
hew do you propose to proceed? He has already answered: 
Try another experiment, merely by changing my fange 
wheels tothe other sile. The unanimous opinion of the pas 
gengers would be, that at the next turn ho would be off and 
in the ditch on the other side; and entertaining that opinion, he 
would got, as one of the passengers, vole for any measure of 
relief to the Government that was unsafe for the people 





SPEECH OF MR. WISE, 


Or VirGinia, 


In the House of Representatives, October V3, 1837—On the 
bill from the Senate to create a Sub-Treasury system. 

Mr. WISE said: After the rich treat which we have just en- 
joyed, I can hardly hope te be listened to. LT have much to say, 
far tov much tobe suid atonce. Did 1 net know that it was 
the wish on all sides for the Committee to rise this night and re- 
port the bill, I would not proceed now; and had Tot atthe last 
seasion reviewed the last Message of the “Greatest and Bes,” 
and did I pot feel itto be a more imperative duty to review 
the first Message of his protege and succeasor, I would not pro- 
ceedatall, But, sir, a duty rests upon my shoulders which 
inoat gentlemen seem to shun, and I shall discharge it, though 
the bate has exhausted this subject, and exhausted still 
more our time and our patience. 1 mean the duty of complain- 
——— to murmur and to complain. 

gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Legare) exhorted 
us notto disturb our tempers by tracings the causes of the ills 
we endure to their authors—it could lead to nothing but crimi 
nation and recrimimation; he begged us rather to study out the 
remedy and to apply itto ourmaladies. I shall not follow the 
genticinan’s recommendation. It may well suit the powers 
that he, who have always heretofore been claiming for theit 
Administration the highest praise of prosperity aud imfallibili- 
2: ndw that they have reduced the country to distrese, and the 
sovernmenit to bankruptcy, fo ery tora spiritel conciliation 
and ehari’y; but, as tor me, Lcompromise not, LE conciliate pot 
with public planderers, and I spare notthose who have wilfully 
and deliberately mixgoverned ny country, and who have 
basely and corruptly rieted in her distresses and her wrongs. 
Whom have they spared? Let them answer me. Mave they 
epared any thing worth preserving! Sir, LT believe that the only 
true remedy is totrace the evils of the present times to their 
real authors, and to hold these authors re sponsible to a just, 
though it bea severe judgment. No virtue should be so severe, 
fo austore as patrivtivin; it should be wo respecter of persons, 
excuse ho man or set of men, for bringing ruin on a country 
rich inevery element of wealth; and it should visit, with the 
inost condign punishinent, that man or set of men who has 
usurped and perverted power for the basest and worst purposes 
of reducing that country, once the treest in the world, to slavery 
ee wellas beggary. There is no remedy so wholesome as that 
of convicting these spoilers, and taking from them the power 
to do further mischief 

Sir, whilst the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Legare) 
was abroad in Europe, studying the condition and the policy 
of foreign countries, it was my lot to remain at home, and for 
the last four yeays to mark the policy, to study the motives, 
and watch the march of our own Federal Government. Let 
tne tell that gentioman that our Federal Executive has, almost 
within that period of time, changed the form of our Govern- 
ment from a representative, Federal Republic, to that of an 
elective monarchy—an elective monarchy, with the power of 
absolute control over legislation, and of perpetuating a succes- 
sion’ I congratulate this House and the nation that the gen- 
tleman has returned to his country in time to strike for hera 
blow with hie strong arm against this nefarious measure, cal- 
culated for no other design than that of strengthening the cords 
of Executive power, and of riveting for ever the chains which 
have been forged for us for the last four years: and I only 
reeret that he was not here before to war side by side with me 
aud others} who have been laboring in vain to ward off the 
catastrophe which has betallen, and the crisis which now 
threatens the country and i's institutions, HW he had been here 
to watch the conduct and inotives of our rulers, as Thave been, 
he would be as ready as Lam to arraign the conduct and im- 
pugn the motives of the real authors of this monstreus change 
inthe form of our Government, and in the condition of our 
affairs. Sir, 1 repeat that l rise for no other object than to 
criminate the conduct and the motives of the preceding and 
the present Administrations. They bave deliberately and 
wickedly, with malice aforethougtt wrought this mischief, and 
a bill of indictment should be laid against them before the 
grand jury of the nation—the People! Lappeal to tbem, and, 
sir, 1 prepose to show the guilt of the culprits out of their own 
mouths, 

Sir, contraet “the last annual Message’? with the first semi- 
annual Message to this extraordinary distress session! 

“ Alas, from what high hope, to what relapse 
“Unlook’d for are we fallen!” 

In the very first Paragraph of this extraordinary message, we 
have the precious confession that the experiment has failed! 
failed! Ay, failed! 1sit possible? Can this thine be so? Ay, 
f he under whom 
it was glory enough to have served—was altosether suchas we 
are, aman! He was not, as it was thought, a god' He was buta 
poor weak mortal; his wisdom was fallible! This our Casar 
did feed on meat as other men! Sir, this one truth is every 
thing, that Jackson was a fallible man; that he was not endowed 
with all virtue, all wisdom, and not entitled to all confidence 
and trust: this dissolves the charm; and {roi this one truth ad- 
mitted alone, I augur better times to come. I breathe, 1 hope! 
Now, sir, will the people heed a warning, reason for them. 
selves, act for themselves? Sir, Ido not mean to declaim: | 
came here this night to reason with the people. T mean, God 
willing, to bring in review before them the collected wisdom of 
General Jackeon’s administration upon this same experiment; 
the nressages, the reports, the easays, the speeches, documents. 
arguments, proefs, which were written, adduced, made, read, 

reiterated, to establish the length and the breadth, the height 
and ihe depth of this same grand, safe, and sure experiment, 


APPENDIX TO ‘THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Making public officers depositories—Mr. Wise. 


which now lies like love bleeding! Cou!d any system, any wise 
plan of finance and currency be moré strongly, more earnestly, 
more confidently recommended and urged than was this same 
experiment? Letus see: to the proefe! [Here Mr. Wiss raised 
many large volumes of Executive documents and reports of 
committees, etc.] Herve! here they are, pile upon pile—moun- 
tain high, if you choose: if these are not enough, I can touch that 
dome with Pelion upon Ossa, and Ossa upon Olympus, of mul- 
tiplied pee against you, (turning to Mz. Cambreleng.) Shall 
Tread them? [Ilere Mr. CAMBRELENG begged for God's sake 
that he would not.) I know they are gall and wormwood to 
you new, but you mast take a portion of the bitter draught, 
though I do not intend to minister to you the dregs. You must 
endure a portion. Sir, Lomit the President's celebrated cabi- 
net paper, read in 1833, upon the removal of the deposites. 1 
omit the reports and papers of honest lago, Amos the agent, to 
the President in 1833, upon the expediency and policy, the wis- 
dom and virtue of removing the deposites from the monster, and 
placing them in certain local banks. I cite only the Congres- 
sional documents. (See Executive documents, 1833, 34, p. 12.) 

In the President’# Messaze of December, 1833, he (Jackson) 
told us: “ T entirely concur in the view he?’ (the Secretary of the 
Treasury) “has taken of Cie subject,’ (the removal of the de- 
posites.) What was the view he took? The report of the Se- 
cretary of (he Treasury (Mr. Taney) in 1833, says: 

“The State banks can, I have no doubt, furnish a general 
erculating medium, quite as uniform in value as that which 
has been aflurded by the Bank of the United States. Probably 
more 60,” * “But a currency founded on the notes of 
State banks, could not be suddenly substituted for that hereto- 
fore furnished by the Bank of the United States, and take the 
place of it, at the same moment, in every part of the Union. It 
is essential that the change should be gradual, and sufticieut 
time should be allowed to suffer it to make its way by the ordi- 
— operations of commerce, without requiring a hasty and 
violent effort.” 

This view was supported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means m the House of Repres+ntatives, the chairman then (Mr. 
Polk) the present Speaker. The report of that committee in 
133°?-'34 upon the removal of the deposites, says: 

“The question then arises whether the State banks should be 
continued as the fiscal agents of the Goverment. The com- 
mittee are satisfied that the State banks are fully competent to 
perform all the services which the General Government ought 
to require, in the collection and disbursement of the revenue, 
aud to afford all the facilities to the internal commerce and ex- 
changes of the country which have been derived from the Bank 
of the United States. af 

“The opinion has already been expressed that the State banke 
are competent (o perform all the duties which the Government 
or the public convenience may require; and there are many 
circumstances Which strongly recommend them toa preference 
over a Bank of the United States. No one of them can exer- 
cise a general control over all the others, and expand or con- 
tract the whole currency of the country atits pleasure, to favor 
the private speculations of individuals, or to increase its own 
protits. And they cau never eombine together for political ob- 
jects, nor hope to gain possession of the Government and con- 
trol ifs operations.’? 

“The State banks are now firmly interwoven with the insti- 
tutions of our country, and it would be unjust, and contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions for Congress to sustain a great mo- 
neyed power to over-awe and oppress ther, and bring ruin 
upon multitudes of our citizens, whenever cupidity vr aimbi- 
tion shall tempt them to exercise their power.” 

“If it should be urged, as an objection to the State banks, 
that they cannotafforda general currency, the answer is ob- 
vious. If it were deemed necessary (o create 4 paper currency 
psssesstig equal credit with that of the present Bank of the 
United States, the object can as well be accomplished with the 
State Banks as with the Bank of the Untted States.” : Pr 

“With these views, the committee are of opinion that the 
State banks ought tobe continued as the depositories of the 
money of the United States,” ete. 

The same committee, on the 22d of April, 1834, reported a 
letter, dated April 15, 1834, from Mr. Taney, upon the mode of 
selecting the deposite banks, in which he says: 

“Ir will beseen, from this statement, that it is no part of the 
proposed plan to dispense with the State banks. Jt is obvious- 
ly not in the power of Congress (if 1t desired to do so) to take 
nieasures for that purpose without an amendment to the Con- 
sition. And the States would not, and ought not, to surrender 
the power of chartering han. king companies. The State banks 
are now so numerous, and are sointimately connected with our 
habits aud pursuits, that itis impossible to suppose that the 
system can ever be entirely abandoned. Nor is it desirable 
that itshould be. They are often abused, like all other human 
institutions; yet their advantages are many, and under proper 
regulations, and with the metallic basis now proposed for 
their paper issues, they will be found of much public ad- 
vantage.”’ 

President Jackson, in his Message to Congress, December, 
1S¥M. speaking of the United States Bank, says: 

“Happily it is already illustrated that the agency of such an 
institution Is not necessary to the fiscal operations of the Go- 
vernment. The State banks are found fully adequate to the 
performance of all services which were required of the Bank of 
the United States, quite as promptly, and with the same cheap- 
ness. They have maintained themselves and discharged all 
these duties, while the Bank of the United States was still pow- 
erful, and in the field as an open enemy; and it is not possible 
to conceive that they will find greater difficulties in their opera- 
tions when that enemy shall cease to exist.” 

President Jackson, in his Message to Congress, December, 
1835, saye: 

“We are nowtosee whether, in the present favorable condi- 
tion of the country, we cannot take an effectual stand against 
this spirit of monepoly, and practically prove, in resrect to 
the currency as oat as other important interests, that there is 
ne necessity for so extensive a resort to it as that which has 
been heretofore practised. The experience of another year has 
confirmed the utter fallacy of the idea thatthe Bank of the 
United States war necessary as a fiscal agent for the Govern- 
mnent. Without its aid as such, indeed, in despite of all the em- 
harrassment it was in his power to ereate, the revenue has been 
paid with punctuality by our citizens; the business of exchange, 
both foreign and domestic, has been conducted with conve- 
nience; and te circulating medium has been greatly improved. 
By the nse of the State banks, it is ascertained that the moneys 
ot the United States can be collected and disbursed without 
loss or inconvenience, and that all the wants of the community, 
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in relation to exchange and currency, are supplied as 

they ever have been before. If, one ceca the a 
unfavorable to the steadiness of the money market, it has been 
found that the considerations on which the Bank of the Unites 
States rested its claims to the public favor were imaginary anq 
groundless, it cannot be doubted that the ex nce of the fy 
ture will be moredecisive against them. It has been seen tha: 
without the agency of a great moneyed monopoly, the Tevenue 
can be collected, and conveniently and safely applied to all the 
purposes of the public expenditure. It is also ascertained thay 
instead of being necessarily made to promote the evils of an = 
checked paper system, the management of the revenue can be 
made auxiliary to the reform which the Legislatures of several 
of the States have already commenced in regard to the suppres. 
sion of small bille; and which has only to be fostered by Proper 
regulations, ¢n the part of Congress, to secure a practical ni. 
tura, to the extent required for the security of the currency, io 
the constitutional medium. Severed from the Government ag 
political engines, and not susceptible of dangerous extensiv), 
aud combination, the State banks will not be tempted, nor wilt 
they have the power which we have seen exercised, to divert 
the public funds from the legitimate purposes of the Govern. 
inent. The collection and custody of the revenue being, on the 
coutrary, a source of credit to them, will increase the securiy 
which the States provide for a faithful execution of their trusts, 
by multiplying the scrutinies to which their operations and ace 
counts will be subjected. Thus disposed, as well from interest 
as the obligations of their charters, it cannot be doubted thar 
such conditions as Congress may see fit to adopt respecting the 
deposites in these institutions, with a view to the gradual disuse 
of the small bills, will be cheerfully complied with; and we soo, 
shall gain, in place of the Bank of the United States, a practical 
reform in the whole = om system of the country. If, by this 
policy, we can ultimately witness the suppression of all bank 
bills below twenty dollars, itis apparent that gold and silver 
will take their place, and become the principal circulating me. 
diuin in the common business of the farmers and mechanics 
of the country. The attainment of such a result will form an 
era in the history ef our country, which will be dwelt upon 
with delight by every true friend of its liberty and indepen. 
dence. It will lighten the great tax which our paper system 
has so long collected from the earnings of labor, and do more to 
revive and perpetuate those habits of economy and simplicity 
which ave so congenial to the character of Republicans, than 
all the legislation which has yet been attempted.” 

Mr. Secretary Wovudbury’s report, of the same date, iells us: 

“This Department takes pleasure in stating that the public 
money continues to be collected and deposited, under the pre- 
sent system of selected banks, with great ease and economy in 
all cases, and with greater in some than at any former period. 
The transfers of it to every quarter of the country where it is 
needed for disbursement. bave never been effected with more 
promptitude, and have been entirely free of expense to the 
Treasury. The payments to creditors, officers, and pensioners, 
have been punctual and convenient; and the whole fiscal ope. 
rations through the State banks have, as yet, proved higlily sa 
tisfactory. Incidental to this, the facilities that have been fur- 
nished to the commercial community in domestic exchanges, 
were probably never greater, or at so moderate rates.” 

Again, he says: 

“It will be seen that the situation of the selected banks, as a 
whole, bears au enviable comparison with the rest. In all 
cases deemed proper, they have given collateral security, and 
are all believed to be entirely safe, to the extent they have 
been confided in. Their discounts have been 1n general some- 
what increased, but, though tempted by the enterprising spirit 
of the times, not usually increased in a degree disproportioned 
to all their available means. They have also, in some cases, 
been able to aid, aud have liberally aided, other banking institu. 
tions in their neighborhood, by as Jarce and long balances and 
other indulgencies as would generally appear to have heen 
sanctioned by correct principles.” 

Now, sir, “the enterprising spirit of the times’ is called 
by the hard name of “ iimprovident speculation’’—“ over. 
action.”” 

In ‘‘the last annual message,’ December, 1836, the Greatest 
and Best still continued to say: 

“Experience continues to realize the expectations entertain- 
ed as to the capacity of the State banks tu perform the duties 
of fiscal agents for the Government, at the time of the removal 
of the deposites. It was alleged by the advocates of the Bank 
of the United States that the State banks, whatever might be 
the regulations of the ‘Treasury Department, could not make 
the transfers required by the Government, or negotiate the du- 
mestic exchanges of the country. It is now well ascertained 
that the real domestic exchanges, performed through discounts, 
by the United States Bank and its twenty-five branches, were 
at least one-third less than those of the deposite banks for an 
equal period of time; and if a comparison be instituted between 
the amounts of service rendered by these institutions, on the 
broader basis which has been used by the advocates of the 
United States Bank, in estimating what they consider the do- 
mestic exchanges transacted by it, the result will be still more 
favorable to the depostte banks.” 

After instituting this comparison, the Message proceeds: 

“Tn the same manner have nearly all the predictions turned 
out in respect to the effect of the removal of the deposites—a 
step rnquestionably necessary to prevent the evils which it 
was foreseen the bank itself would endeavor to create in a final 
struggle to procure a renewal of its charter. It may be thus 
to», in some degree, with the further steps which may 
be taken to prevent the excessive issue of other bank pa- 
per,”’ &c. F 

Sir. it is unnecessary to quote further. I will not quote fiom 
Mr. Woodbury’s testimony before the investigating committ e 
of which my colleague (Mr. Garland) was chairman. I will nt 
cite paseages from the valedictory—the miserable imitation of 
Washington’s farewell address. Iwill not stop to show a con- 
tinuous recommendation, incessant, labored, from the removal 
of the public deposites, in 1833, up to the 4th of March, 1837, 
the very day when this system of deposite in the local banke 
sunk never more to rise; but I only ask of you and all mento 

contrast what IT have quoted, to compare all this with the letter 
of the immortal, infallible ex-President, during this summer, 
deneuncing the pet bank system as the most base and perfi- 
dious, and with the successor’s present Message, confessing 
that the experiment has failed’ And then tell me whether 
these men of Gotham are again to be trusted in their recom- 
mendation of another experiment! Did not the failure touch 
their very noses before they discovered it? If so, they were 
—I will not mince terms—feols! Did they foresee the failure! 
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» isthe warning they gave? Where is the measure they 
for safety? If they did foresee it, and, foreseeing it, cave 
parm, took no measures of safety, they are—knaves! They 
» qudvabtedly, both knaves and fools! — 
ot the Experiment has failed. Why? is the next question. 
wir, WHY should this experiment have failed? It was wholly 
.j solely in the control of the Executive. [fit bas failed, the 
yecutive wholly and solely is to blame. They can offer no 
_euse; they have no pretext that their favorite bantling has 
wired uoder the unkind nursing of its enemies. The Admin- 
vation assumed the entire responsibility, took upen itself the 
wig care, and wielded the whole power of originating, mztur- 
*¢, regulating, and ane out Its own experiment. No mi- 
ity can be blamed. 4 Ve wereina minority, and too weak 
yo throw @ stumbling-block in the way of its success; all 
x we could do was to predict its failure, and wofully has the 
ejiction been fulfilled! The President alone removed the 
yosites; he placed them wherever he pleased, on his own 
gus, and under his own rules. For more than three years 
ithe public money remain in the custody and control of the 
jecutive hand without authority of or regulation by law. 
fyygress Was so yielding and obedient that it Teft its legitimate 
wers derelict to Executive assumption. The President, 
vihout restraint Or limit, ordered the receipts, sale-keeping, 
yd disbursements of the public funds at will; he took upon 
ywelf to organize a contederation of local banks, obliged bis 
sto raise the minimum denomination of their notes, endea 
wred to force them to constitute among themselves a systein of 
vernal exchange, backed them with Government credit to ac- 
mmodate trade, regulated their receipts of local bank paper; 
» jscued the Treasury c‘rcular to remove the specie basis of 

yculation; in short, was master of his own system. Why did 

fail? 

sir, there 1s one remarkable fact inthe history of this failure, 
shich should not escape our attention, and which should be es- 
vcially noted for our warning and our instruction. The dey o- 
gieact was passed by Congress in June, 1836, and the very first 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury thereafter for the first 
ye gave notice of difficulties in our finances. From the ve- 
oval in 1853 upto that time, the time when Congress liad 
cain asserted its power to regulate and control the deposite and 
sie keeping of the public money, the note of the nizht watch 
was, all is well! the system works well, efficiently and safely, 
wen mor? £0 than did the Bank of the United States. But the 
moment that Congressagain assumed its powers, the note was 

ranged, though darkly and Gubiously. No one would have 

prehended, or did apprehend, certam passages of the Secreta- 
wsreport, in December, 1836, asthey muet be understood now. 
fherenortof Mr. Woodbury, December, 1336, says: 

“The money in the Treasury has been safely kept during the 
ear 136. Until July last, as during the two previous vears, 

was placed inthe State banks, selected according to the dis 

retion of this Department, on account of their high standiug 

| favorable position for fiscal purposes, and regulated in a 

nner considered most secure to the Treasury and conve. 

eit to the community, as well as useful to all concerned. It 
sasource of high gratification to be able to add, that, while so 

ected and employed, not a single dollar was lost,’ &c. 
‘Nor is it believed that the domestic exchanges of the country 
were ever lower or more regular than during that period,” &c. 

But since the passage of the act of Congress, of June 234, 
336, ‘to reguiate the deposites of the public meney,’ most of 
he discretionary power before exercised by this Department 

uthis subject, under previous laws and long usages, has been 
ousidered as no longer possessed; and various solicitations to 

s? it, though some of them were in cases ofextreme hardship, 

wuld not, therefore, be complied with. Relieved from great 
esponsibility, and in many cases from much delicacy, in the 
exercise of ity by the passage of that act, a new system, in con- 
nrmity With its provisions, and in place of the former one, was 

once commenced by this Department, and has since been 
pursued with all the strictness and regularity which the nature 
| business, so extensive and complicated, would permit,” &c. 

How did the law create any embarrassinent to the Secretary? 
lere. was a majority in both Houses of Congress; the Senate 
ad been prostrated by the expunging blow to muke it pliant 
the wishes of the Executive in the framing of this law as 
well as others; and the law of June, 1836, did no more than 
anction the then existing state of finance, except to deposite the 
surplus with the States. Sir, the complaint, in plain English, 
was, that Congress was an incubus upon the Executive will. 
Moreover, an excuse was wauting for foreseen disasters; here is 
jioof, plam and positive, that the Secretary knew that the de- 
jusites Were not to be safely kept for the year 1557! The law 
hould not be the scape-goat. The Secretary was put under the 
aw, but the law put every thing underhim. The Administra- 

on carried out its experimentin its own way, had all the pre- 
cautionary means of safety, and every opportunity of foresceing 
embarrassinents in is own power, and yet the pet banks were 
le first to suspend specie payments! The first bank selected 
alter the passage of the act of June, 1836, was the first to fail 
with more than a million of Government deposites on hand— 
the Agricultural bank of Mississippi protested a Government 
draft of $130,060. The second was the Planters’ Bank of Mis- 
sissippi: the third was a Government bank in New York: the 
fourth also. In Philadelphia, the pets were the first to fail, and 
they’were the first also in Viremia. The States favorable to 
the Administration were the first and only States to legalize 
thesuspension of specie payments, and to sanction by law an 
irredeemable paper currency. Alabama was the first State. 
and New York, Connecticut, Virginia, Michigan, Hlinois, and 
Mississippi, followed suit. Such,sir, was the end ef “the better 
currency,’’ the swarm of yellow jxckets, the flow of humbug 
metallic evrrency, in suspension of specie payments, and in 
the inability ofthe Government to pay its just d>bis, in less than 
four years from the day the Experiment began! 

{Here Mr. CLArBoRNE, of Mississippi, interposed with these 
remarks : 

Mr. C. said, with the permission of the gentleman from Vir 
cinia, he would set him right as to an errorinto which he had 
no doubt been led by the current reports and newspapers of the 
day. No stay laws had been passed by the Legislature of Mis 
sissippi, nor had that body, by any ect, sanctioned the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks. The legislature was in 

cial session when the suspension took place, but, so far as 

«. C. was informed, it expressed no opinion on the subject. 
Great distress and embarrasment prevailed in Mississippi; at 
thut period, particularly, when the first shock was felt; proper 
ty suddenly depreciated to Jess than halfthe value at which it 
had been quoted ; but this distress and depreci«tion had been 
greatly exasgerated abroad, and every press at the North seem- 
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ed to take it for granted that relief laws would be passed. No 
such proposition was made in the Legislature ; the public mind 
revolted from the idea ; men whose property was under execu- 
tion, whose horses were levied on in the plough, and whose ne- 
groes were absolutely starving, were the first to insist on the 
supremacy of the law, and the inviolability of contratts. This 
was emphatically the case in the section of country from which 
he came. The prospects in Mississippi were now brightening 
Some of our banks were adopting the most liberal and judicious 
measures to relieve the people and sustain themselves. The 
growing cropis very heavy, and will almest extinguish our fo 
reign debt. An abundance of provisions for domestic consump 
tion had been raised ; and our creditors every where may be 
vssured that their duee will be paid to the last dollar. We 
beg not for indulgence, but it is to their interest to crantit to us. ] 

Sir, as to Mississippi, I derived my information from the 
newspapers of theday. It may be wiong: I hope it is so; bt, 
if wrong, it affects not the general conclusion from all the facts 
in the case, independent of the course of Mississippi. The 
quesiion still remains to be answered by the Adiministration, 
why has the Experiment failed in its hande? 

This question, sir, brings us to the causes assigned by the 
President. The Message says: ‘The operations of credit are 
so diversified, and the influences which affect them se nume 
rous, and often so subtle, that even impartial and well 
informed persons are seldom found to agree in respect to them.’ 
And yet, sir, though this subject of credit and the causes which 
affect it are so delicate and subtle, though a measure touching 
trade and finanee and currency, and the main support of all, 
credit, teuds nobody knews where, or to what; and though 
every safe and sa::cious statesman will ever be ruled and 
guided on this subject by the light of experience, and the his- 
tory of what has been tried in the past, the late and the present 
Executive have laid upon credit, finance, and currency the 
1udest hands of barbarism itself; have knocked down every 
fly-wheel and reeulator of either; have destroyed all the ba 
lances of trade, and have set the machine in motion at an un- 
precedent d rate of velocity towards self-destruction—just to 
try experiments! If this subject be so delicate, why has it 
been so harshly tampered with by experimenters? The Mersage 
continues * 

* It was hardly (o be expected that those who disapproved of 
the policy of the Goverment in relation to the currency would 
fail to attribute to that policy any extensive embarrasement in 
the menetary affairs of the country. The matter thus became 
connected with the passions and conflicts of party, etc. It is, 
however, a cheering reflection that circumstances of this na 
ture cannot prevent a community 50 intelligent as Ours trom 
uftimately arriv ing at correct conclusions 

No, sir, party itself, with all its blindness of partiality, preju- 
dice, and passion, cannot so dupe any as to make them difler 

about the canses of the failure of this Experiment. I ventureto 
say thatthere is no difference of opinien among al! men of this 
coun'ry on this subject. The President may, with much policy, 
assume this difference toexist, but itis unnatural to suppose for 
a moment that the “ impartial and well-informed” can doubt or 
differ, or that the ignorant and the bribed themselves do not 
distrust the real causes. No flattery of its intelligence can now 
cajole the community into the theory or belief of other cause 
than one, and that one cause, in one word, is—misgovernment 
or mal-administration! The primary cause of all this mis- 
chief. the Message tells us, is—over-action! What is that? 
The Message says, Ist. Increase of bonk capital, circulation, 
loans, and discounts. 2d. Foreign loans and debts. 3d. Do. 
mestic debts. 4th. Speculations in public lands, ete. 5th. Ex- 
penditures in improvident improvements. 6ih. The diversion 
of labor from agriculture. 7th. Luxurious habits of the people. 
The Message says : 

“However unwilling any of our citizens may heretofore 
have been to assign to these causes the chief tnstrumentality in 
producing the present siate of things, the developments subse 
quently made, and the actual condition of other commercial 
countries, must dispel ll remaming doubts upon the subject.” 

Now, sir, I affirm that there are po “impartial and well 
informed persons” who are unwilling “ (o assign to these very 
causes the chief inetrementality in producing the” evils of the 
present times. These are the causes, say I, aay all. These, 
uvited with other, and impelled by other causes, have pro- 
duced the mischief. The Presi ‘ent admits that this over-action 
derived its first impulses from antecedent causes. What were 
these antecedent causes? Here he leaves us inthe dark. Sir, 
Iwill tell you. ‘These antecedent causes were the atts of the 
Government. © Solitary and alone,’ “ the Government,” 
amidst the warnings of the wise and the cheers of the wicked, 
who batten on the spoils, “ put all these balls in motion !” 
How dilthe Government impel these causes? Sir, a virtue 
ascribed to the Bank of the United States by its worst enemies 
was iis salutary influence m checking the increase of bank 
capital, and the constant tendency of local banks to over-issue 
In the year 1839, the war was openly commenced and declared 
against that institution. It was as certain to be desiroyed by 
the President as Carthage by Rome. It was counted alreacy 
as dead, as soon as the removal of the deposites was justified 
by Congress As long as it existed, there was no necessity for 
more banking capital; it supplied the wants of trade amply, 
and did the business of the Government and of the People 
efficiently. What was the consequence of ifs defeat? Sir, 
listen to what the President himself says on that subject : 

“At the commencement of the year 184, the banking capi- 
tal of the Unite: States, inclu ling that of the national bank then 
existing, amounted to about 200 millions; the bank notes then 
in circulation to about 95 millions ; and the loans and discounts 
of the banks to 321 millions. Between that time andthe Ist of 
January, 1806, our banking capital was increased to more than 
251 millions; eur paper circulation to more than 140 millions, 
and the loansand discounts to more than 457 millions.” 

Thus was the banking capital, in two years, increased more 
than 51 millions, paper circulation more than 45 millions, 
loans and discounts more than 133 millions !—aceerding to the 
President’s statement of the effect of destroying the only séfety- 
valve we had to secure us from this fearful over-action. This 
summary of the President does not vary essentially from others 
which Li:ave seen. Inthe National Gazette of April 8, 1837, 
you will find the 2d No. of the essays, under the signature 
of An Examiner: numbers which I fail not to quote, because 
they are truly able and philosophical commentaries upon the 
political cconomy of the times. There tt is stated that Gen 
Jackson’s war against the Bank of the United States, and his 
removal ofthe deposites, had, in the seven yeats which elapsed 
between the let of January, 1530, and the st of January, 1837, 
produced the following results 
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| Ist. An augmentation in the number of banks (rom 320 to 
677—an increase of 357, besides 146 branches. 

2d. An augmentation in banking capital of the United tates 
from 1 15,192,268 to $324,210,292—an increase of 179 millions 
of dollare. 

Gd. An expansion in the circulation of bank notes ftom 
$61,323,898 to $185,762,006—an increase ef paper money of 
upwards of 124 millions of dollars, 

ith. An augmentation of amount of deposites, public ead 
private, from $55,559,9-8 to @1°4,441,8%—an increase of neag 
91 millions of dollars. 

Sth An extension of the amount of bark loens and discountr 
from $ OOMSI211 to $590,892,661—an increase of wv ef 
390 millions of dollars; a sum only 12 millions lees than the 
aggregate of the increased capitals, circulation and deposites. 

To test the question, whether the Bank of the United States 
tended to prevent an increase of banking capital, you have ealy 
ty compare the increase of banking capital tn the periods when 
the bank did not exist with the periods during which it did extet. 

“The aggregate capital of the banks in the United @tates 
Was 

In} 1511 . : 600,000 
, IS15 . . “amend 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1816 . §9,800,000 
120 . : 102,100,000 
Iu ° . . 110,208,000 
1D 196,250,000 
1236, (to the month ef August, - 291,260,000 


** Thus, in ten years, from 1820 to 1830, the increase of benk 
capital in the United States was only eight milliers of dollere; 
whereas, in the six following years—no: not six, but only five 
aud a hali—the increase amounted to the prodigiouseum of ene 
hundred and eighty-one millions!” 

Sir, this very increase of banking capital, issues, loans, and 
discounts, of which the President now complaine so much, wes 
eaused by “the Government’ —the Executive iteelf, in wartiag 
upon and destroying the United States Bank; and was encoa- 
| raged by the Executive in stimulating the local banks with the 
| public deposites. It was a part of the Experiment iteelf te 

micrease the local bank capital in order to supply the vacuum 
produced by the fall of the United States Bank. As econ es 
that Institution expired, competition in banking at once com- 
menced. ‘The question among the States was, who shall new 
furnish the circulatmg medium? And the question 

the banks was, who shall acquire the Government patronage 

It had been urged vehemently, by the friends of the United 

States Bank, that if the Government destroyed that institatios 

1) would destroy the circulating medium, currency, end @- 

chance. Every eflort was made by the Government te meet 

and auswer that objection, by stimulating ite pet banke with 
1| Government eredit to perform all the functions and 
}) coonnercial and thuanetal, of the United States Bank. In 

| ofthis. stv, badduce the uumereus and various circulars 

by the Treasury Department from 1883 up to the moment wher 

the bubble bursted in the spring of 1837. [Here Mr. Wise read 

the two circulars--of July 7th, 1834, and of February 22d, 1836. 

| ‘Phe deposite banke were expressly told that while they 

| the ‘tuse, without Interest, of unusvaily large sums of the pab- 
| lie money, they should make some farchor enspeunsy anauiiions 
| to obtain and circulate gold, and in other respects to enlarge the 
| specie basis of our circulating medium;" and all thie wee with 
| the view of the Department to improve the currency! The 
| bauks were appealed Ww to establish a credit, mutual, if the 
chose, to redeem and reissue a certain amount of each a 
bills, as they might be needed for cirgulation in —e 
the transmission of funds ata distance. They were regularly 
notified, through their agent, Whitney, how long Goverament 
deposites might remain in their vaulte for them to trade, iss¢e, 
| loan, and discount upon. Sir, | adduce, ae further and concla- 
sive evidence, this message itself. See page 11. 

“ The use by the banks, for their own benefit, of the money 
deposited with them, has reeeived the sanction of the Govern. 
| ment from the commencement of this connection. The meney 
| received from the people, instead of being kept till it ie needed 
} 
| 
} 
| 





for their use, is, in consequence of this ae fund on which 
discounts are nrade for the profit of those who happen to Be 
owners of stock iv the banks selected as depositories. The 
supposed, and often exaggerated, advantages of euch a boos 
will always cause it te be eonght fer with avidity. 1 will nee 
stop to consider on whom the patronage incidentto itis to be 
conferred, whether the selection and control be trasted to Coa. 
cress or tothe Executive, either will be subjected to appeals 
male in every form which the eagacity of interest can suggest. 
The banks, ueder such a system, are stimulated to make the 
inost of their fortunate acquisition; the deposites are treated es 
au inerease of capita'; loans and circulation are rashly 
inented: and, when the public exigencies require a return, it 
attended with embarrassments not provided for nor foreséeq. 
Thus, banks that thought themselves most fortunate when 
public funds were received, find thomeelves most embarragsed 
when the season of payment suddenly arrives. 

“ Unfortunately, tou, the evils of the system are not limited te 
the banks. It stimulates a general rashness of and 
aggravates the fluctuations of commeree and the curreney. 
This result was strikingly exhibited —- the ef 
the late deposite system. and especially in the p of pab- 
lic lands. The order which ultimately directed the of 
gold and silver in such, purchases, greatly checked, but could 
notaltogether prevent, theevil. Specie was, indeed, more dif 
ficult tobe procured than the notes which the banke conld 
themselves create at pleasure; but still, being obtained fren 
them asa loan, and returned as a deposite, which they were 
again at liberty to nee. it only pasved round the circle with di- 
iinished speed. This operation could not have been 
ed. had the funda of the Government gone into the 
be regulorly disbureed, and not loaned out for their own profit, 
while they were permitted to substitute for it « credit in ge- 
count.” 

In page 12 he further goes on to say: 

“ Since, therefore, experience has shown that to lend the pub- 
lic money to the local banks is hazardous to the operations ef 
the Government, at least of doubtful benefit to the institations 
themselves, and productive of disastrous deraagement in the 
business and currency of the country, is it the pat of wisdom 
to renew the connection?”’ 

Sir, who cave the use of the public money to the lees! 
hanks. for therr own benefi? Who made the money reesived 
{rom the people a fund on which discounts were made for : 
profits of these who happened to be owners of stock in the 
Lanks selected as depositories? Who caused thie boon to be 
sought for with avidity? Who stimulated the banks to make 
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the most.df their fortunate acquisition? Who encouraged them 
to treat the depositesas ao increase of capital? Who caused 
loans and circulation’ to be rashly augmented? Sir, the Mes- 
cage iaclf,angwers~="the Government, from the commence- 
ment of this’ connection'!’ He needed not to stop to consider 
dn whem the patronage was conferred; the Government ganc- 
tient was given to all this monstrous abuse of ptiblic ufuet, fr 
reasons best-known to him who now sits in the Presidential 
chair,—veasons which he will never mention, if nobody elre 
does! How profligate thouch, and insolent, must that man he, 
who first stimulates another to the he'ght of intoxication and 
madness, fer purposes of base profit, and then turns upon his 
victim and fdol, and derides and denounces him to the world! 
Such ia the conduct of “te Government’—the Ex and the 
Ini-President of the United States, towards the deposite banks! 
The increase pf circulation, loans, and discounts was rather an 
+ifect than a cause, Money was made plenty by the action of 
the Gavernment. Money plenty—there was a domestic de 
mand for, credit, which caused domestic debt; and the same 
cause produced our foreign debt, and large importatione—our 
speculations in public lands, and in every species of property. 
The Government officers expecially were interested and en- 
gaged, deeply and fraudulently, in these very land speculation: ; 
and the improvident extravagance of the Government, in ap- 
propriating immense sums to public works, drew off more 
labor from agriculture than all the private speculations of the 
nation could have done. The whele system tended and one- 
tated to liallucinate the public mind, and to corrupt the public 
morals. Cruel, indeed, is it; no less to the people than to the 
pet banks, to. biame thein with efiects proceeding directly from 
the mal-administration of the Government. In no other point 
of view are they to be blamed for their participation in the 
wrong than-for having ‘trusted their creat interest and their 
liberties to such abandoned and insolent rulers! The system of 
the Government was not limited to the banks; it did stimulate 
“a general rashnese of enterprise, and aggravated the fluctua. 
tions ef commerce and currency.” 

ut the President takes comfort in his misfortunes from 
companionship in grict—-from al eged distresses in other coun- 
tries. He says: 

“it has since appeared that evils, similar to those suffered by 
ourselver, have been experienced in Great Britain, on the con- 
tinent, and, tinecd, throughout the commercial world: and that 
1 other countries, as well as in our own, they have been uni- 
formly preceded by an undue enlargement of the boundaries 
of trade, prompted, as with us, by unprecedented expansions 
of the syetene of credit.’ 

Now, sir, we- happen to have an authority upon this point 
which does most conclusively show the fallacy of this position 
assumed by the Administration; an anthority too which beauti- 
fully ilustrates the value and importance of a national hank in 
times of commercial and financial embarrassment and distress 
Sir, Deall the attention of the committee to a“siatement ren- 
dered in the name of the Council General of the Bank of 
France, by the Count D’Argout, Governor,” to a “general 
meeting of the stockholders, on the 26th ef January, 1837." 
(See “ The Financial Register of the United States,’ ; 
13th, 1837, No. 6, vol. 1.) 

In this important document we find a full and satisfactory 
answer to Uiis part of the Message, contradicting it expressly 
and shewing where the commercial crisis and pressure com: 
menced. ‘The statement says: 

“The consolidation of public order has favored the extension 
of commerce, and has augmented the revenues of the State. 
Commerce has demanded of the bank the most ample means of 
credit; the increasing wealth of the Treasury has rendered the 
assistance of the bank less necessary and less useful to it. Far 
from regretting the diminution of our relations with i, we 
ought te congratulate ourselves; we therein find a certain 
proof of the prosperity of the country. Weare happily very 
far trom those critical periods, during which the bank had at 
the same time to assist commerce and toaid the Treasurv. If at 
the latest of these epochs the bank was enabled to furnish, ina 
single year, 617 millions to commerce, and 253 to the Trea- 
surys she feels honored by the recollection of it; but she felici- 
tates herself at not being at this day called upon to employ her 
resources otherwise than in seconding the progress of com- 
merce, or in protecting it against a return of those distressing 
vicissitudes which occasionally happen. 

* Has to this last result that she has just devoted all her ef. 
for‘s, During the second halfof the year 1S%6, the security of 
commerce appeared shaken, confidence was for a moment 
weakened. From the month of July some syinptoms of a 
partial distress had begun to manifest themselves. The march 
ofour manufactures had been so rapid, that there could not 
have failed to arrive a period of reaction. Some exportations 
of coin, the importance of which was exaggerated, and which 
are now Insensibly reduced, excited a certain degree of anxiety, 
when a crisis rather severe overtook the United States. The 
scarcity ofspecie raised the interest of money there to an exor- 
bitant rate. Jt wasat London that the reaction of this crisis was 
first felt. The Bank of England, notwithstanding the power 
of hevmeans of action and her well-known ekill, found herself 
obliged to raise the rate of discount from 4 to 4k percent. and 
subsequently te &. The Bank of Amsterdam imitated this ex- 
ample. -France could not w thdiaw herself entirely from the 


influence of these events, for the commerce of the whole world 
18 More Or less responsible for all its parts 





’ September 


“Although this commercial icaction only reached us second 
hand, and consequently emlechled, it could not fail to develop 
the seeds of embarrassment which IT have just now alluded to 
Thua, in many towns of the Kingdom, the interest of money 
rose to 5 and 5}, and even fora momentto 6 per cent. Money 
became scarce; demands for specie were addressed to Paris 
froth Aiterent points of France. and from neighboring countries 
The coffers of the bank couldalone furnish it, She had then 
to administer simultaneously tothe wants of the capital amd to 
those of the departments, as well as to those of the adjoining 
States. If the bank had shown the least hesitation, fears would 
probably have become general. The public funds, which had 
already declined, would perhaps have experienced a much 
heavier depression; this momentary pressvre might have been 
converted into a real crisis. 


_ “The hank, in this situation, restricted neither the lergth of 
time which paper had to run, nor diminished the amount of 
her discounts. She delivered up tothe circulation one hundred 
and eight yullions of specie, and discounted four hundred and 
fix williogs in six months. She maintained*at four per cent. 
the rate of her interest, when this limit had been exceeded bya 
great part of Europe. It is thus that she was able to arrest or 
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to che€k a thoverhent Which seénied to be assuming a serious 
aspect. 

“But, in order to accowiplteti this, she was obliged to have 
recourse to extraordinary precautions. The specie on hand 
decreased rapidly; it was necessary to replace this rédiiction. 
The bank etna eight millions of gold at Paris; she drew 
from abroad 10,900,000 francs in silver bullion. The premium 
expended in procuring the gold will sooner or later be made 
up. Thc dpération on the bullien occasioned a loss of 105,000 
francs. ‘This lass has been in some measure recompensed by 
more abundant discounts; but even had it been impossible te 
obtain any compensation, this consideration would not hav 
preventedthe Council from taking that cotrse; it Would equally 
have adopted it without hesitation, inasmuch as it was impe- 
riously called for by the interests of commerce, a fact which it 
now frankly declares to you through my instrumentality 

“The interests of commerce, gentlemen, afte therefore inti- 

mately allied to yours. The aggregate of the dividends of 1836 
have given you a proof #f it. You received, in 1834, but £0 
francs, and, in 1835, 98; the year 1836 gives you 112 francs. 
This is the highest annual dividend that tas been declared since 
the creation of the bank.” 
* So much for the pressure in Britain and on the continent of 
Europe. tnodeed, sir, | believe the fact was, though I am not 
confident in stating it to be so, that cotton actually fell in New 
Orleans before advices were réceived of a fall in Liverpool! ! 
This is an unexampled fact, if it were so, that produce should 
fall at the place of exportation before it was known that prices 
had diminished at the market ef sale! The fact might weil be 
#0, owing to the failures of our own merchants, and the total 
want ofexchanges at hume. Ihave endeavored to ob‘ain accu- 
rate information as to this fact. I have only the information, 
however, contained in Mr. Racuet’s cominunication in the 
National Gazette of the 14th of September last, under the sig- 
nature of “An Examiner;” and a letter from an intelligent 
gentleman of Philadelphia to a friend assures me that “the 
heavy failures in New Orleans [Wermann, Briggs and Co. etc. ] 
took place about the end of February, or the Ist or 2d of 
March. This was shortly before the bad news was received 
from Liver pool.” 

But, sir, there were other causes of this catastrophe, proceed- 
ing from the action of the Government, besides the increase of 
banking capital, circulation, loans and discounts, besides fo- 
reign and Toeosatie debts, and the other causes enumerated in 
the Message. Besides the importation of some ten millions of 
silver dollars from abroad, which commenced with the removal 
of the deposites in October, 1833, and continued until July, 
1834, and “ which would not have been imported in the ordina- 
dy course of trade,” and which, in part, increased the issues, 
loans, and discounts of banks, and the debts consequently of in- 
dividuals, I proceed to enumerate the “gold bill” as one of the 
most prominentacis of “the Government” which caused pres- 
sure abroad as wellas at home. I voted for that bill, and there- 
fore owe an apology for my vote. The best apology I can 
make is the only one which the friends of the Administration 
can make for it—I ask forgiveness, for 1 knew not what I did! 
The party and the President were bent on the glory of gold: toin- 
crease its amount in the country was “a part of the system.” I 
could nat, at the time, see how the exchange in part of asilver for 
a gold basis would injure us, though I confess I did not under- 
stand how it was to benefit the country, and I was anxious that 
the Administration should have no excuse left for the failure of 
the experiment ifit should fail, as ithas. It is singular enough 
that more than one means which were selected to make the ex- 
periment more successful and permanently efficient have con- 
tributed most signally to its failure. So did the gold bill. The 
manner In which it has done so is clearly demonstrated in the 
- No. of “An Examiner.” (See National Gazette of April 8, 

837.) 

“Suffice it to say, that a more unfortunate measure for the 
country could scarcely have been devised, as I willnow cndea- 
vor to make apparent. 

“By the mint regulations of 1791 the relative value between 
pure gold and pure silver was assumed to be 1 to 15, that is, one 
ounce of pure gold was assumed to be the equivalent to fifteen 
eunces of pure silver, and according to this proportion were 
the gold eagles and silver dollarsand their fractions regulated. 
For some years our currency was composed partly of gold and 
partly of silver; but itso happened that, prior tothe year 1818, 
the relative value ef these two metals had undergone a change 
in the general market of Europe, so that one ounce of gold 
sould readily be exchanged for more thay fifteen ounces of sil 
ver. The consequence of this was, that whenever coin was re- 
quired to be exported to Europe, gold was sent in preference to 
silver; and this exportation continuing until the year 1822, 
scarcely a gold coin was, at that period, left in circulation. 
Even the gold which was subsequently produced in the South- 
ern States went abroad in search of its equivalent. 

“By this disappearance of gold, the currency of the United 
Stes became virtually a currency of silver. Silver doilars 
and their fractional parts were the coins universally employed. 
As the basis of a banking system, they had all the value of 
gold; and, if their portability was not as great, they were far 
more convenientthan gold to the great mass of the people in 
the ordinary transactions of life. But this was not all. The 
currency of the United States was placed ina state of independ- 
ence as regards the currency of Great Britain, which was of 
gold; so that each country, in the management of its banking 
system, had only to look to itself. An expansion or contraction 
ofthe paper currency of either country had buta trifling infin- 
ence upon the currency of the other, and the commercial £1 0s- 
perity of neither was placed at the mercy of the other. 

“One remarkable proof of the truth of this position is to be 
found in the well-known fact that the great panic and pressure 
tor money which, in the year 1825, brought the Bank of Eng- 
jand to the verge of stopping specie payments, and absolutely 





“, 


Th support of thie position, the writer is able to state that, 
having examined the prices of cotton quoted in commercial 
letters from Liverpool houses of the greatest respectability, 
he has found the highest quotations to have been as fol- 


lows, at the dates respectively mentioned, for uplands of the 
best quality: 


1833. a. 1834. ad 

October 30 ; m 9 March 22 9 
November 23 - ° 8% April 23 - & 
December7 - - 8} May 16 - . - & 

December 31 - - 9 June7 ot ae 

1834. July 8 - ‘ - 9 

° January 4 - : 9} Angust 23. - - 9 
Febiuary 24 - - 9 September30~ .- of 
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compelled eighty private banks to suspend, was not felt jn 
United States as a general pressure for money, although _ 
commercial disasters resulted ftom a fall in the price of 

in which article heavy SS been entered into.” 4). 
other proofis to be found in the condition of Great Britain dur. 
ing the period of General Jackson’s pattic above referred io 
Whilst we drew from her near four millions of silver dollars jg, 
thé course of a year, it produced no pressure for money in the 
London miarket. Fhe writer remembers noticing that fact at the 
time of its occutrence, anc fe is fortunate in being able to gus. 
tain it by evidence which wifl not be disputed. In the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, which has been heretolore as. 
sumed as authority for moat of his calculations, there is a tabja 
giving ‘the aggregate amount of notes circulated in England 
and Wales, by the Bank of England, by private banks, and by 
joint-stock banks and their branches,’ at the following dates: 

December 28, 1833, when the amount was £27,621, 104 


March 29, 1834, do do 28,735,827 
June 28, 1834, do do 29,207,682 


“The importations of dollars from England to the United 
States commenced in November, 1833, one month after the re. 
moval of the deposites, and continued until July, 18°4, when the 
news of the passage of the gold bill reached that country; and 
yet we find that, between the 28h of December, 1833, and the 
8th of June, 1°34, the currency of England, so far from having 
been contracted in consequence of that importation, was posi. 
tively increased more than seven millions and a half of dollars, 
estimating the pound sterling at $4 80. This arose from the 
circumetance that silver dollars were, in England, mere artieles 
of merchandise; and the abstraction of a few millions of them 
cottld produce no more effect upon the currency of Great Bri. 
tain than the exportation of an equal value in iron or lead, dry 
goods or hardware. 

“But this was not all. The steadiness of the English currency 
prevented a fall from taking place in the prices of cotton anit 
other American produce, which would have occasioned grea 
loss tothe American shippers, whilst, at the same time, It enabled 
British capitalists to extend relief to our merchants by the ac. 
ceptance of bills of exchange, or by shipments of specie. 

‘By the gold bill, enacted on the 28th of June, 1834, the rela. 
tive value of gold and silver was changed, so as to render ay 
ounce of gold the equivalent of about sixteer ounces of silver 
Another law was lon the same day, declaring certain 
foreign coins a legal tender, one of the effects ef which was to 
make the British sovereign, or gold'pound sterling, equal in 
value to about $4 87 of American currency; and the joi 
effect of the two was te render gold the preferred metal on al} 
occasions where importations of specie from Europe were cal] 
ed for the operations of commerce. From the date of the pas. 
sage of these laws, the shipments from Europe were ordered to 
be made in gold instead of silver,t and the consequence was, that 
this demand reaching the coffers of the Bank of England, the 
great repository of gold in Europe, produced an immediate 
effect upon the currency of Great Britain, by compelling the 
banks to contract their issues. Hence we find, by the Secreta- 
ry’s table, above referred to, that a contraction took place in the 
circulation of bank notes in England and Wales, so that, on the 
27th of September, 1834, the amount was reduced to £28,591,112, 
and on the 28th of December to £27,729,828, being a diminution 
of upwards ef seven millions of dollars. 

“From these facts, supported bythe documentary evidence 
of the Treasury Department, as well as by connd reason, it is 
manifest that the passage of the gold bills identified the British 
and American currencies, and rendered each for ever thereafter 
liable to b2 influenced by the other. Expansions and contrac- 
tions can now hardly fail to be simultaneous, and henceforth, 
more than atthe period when the sentence was first pronoun. 
ced by Mr. Gorham, in Congress, must it be true, that ‘the 
barometer of the American money market hangs up at the 
Stock Exchange in London.’ Over-issues by the English banks 
cannot fail to excite over-issues by the American banks; for, as 
Great Britain is the country in which almost all our exchange 
trancacti-ns with the work! are concentrated, if the Britich 
standard of currency be depreciated below the metallic standard 
of the Continent, we shall feel its effects in our currency, 
without being able to detect it. ‘Shall feel,’ didI say? We do 
already feel it; and there cannot be a question that our present 
pecuniary embarrassments have been greatly augmented by 
the operation of this cause, resulting from one of General 
Jackson’s ‘humble efforts’ to restore the constitutional cur- 
rencv. 

“ With these evidences before him of the practical operation 
of a law which was capable of producing the most disastrous 
results, General Jackson, had he understood the eubject, would 
have abstained from any active participation in rendering tt 
more mischievous and fatal than the ordinary operations of 
commerce would have rendered it. But not so. Carried away, 
in the pursuit of his ignis fatuus—hie ‘constitutional curren 
cy’—he arrogated to himself the right, by the arbitrary exercise 
of his executive authority, of imposing a tax upon the owners 
of the French indemnity. Those citizens were entitled by 
treaty to the full amount of the sum stipulated to be paid by 
France, without any deduction whatever, either for the pur 
pose of clorifying General Jackson, or for the purpose of ena 
bling him to pursue his faverite Jack o’Lantern. They were 
also entitled to their money without a moment’s unnecessary 
delay, and the manifestly plain course which justice demanded 
to be pursued was, to have given each claimant a bill upon 
France for the amount of his claim, to be negotiated or collecie? 
in the mode which best might suit bim. This course was urged 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury by some of the claimants. 
who proved it to be the cheapest and most prompt mode by 
which they could be placed in possession of their property, 
and it is evident that, had any of the claimants wished cold fc: 
his share, he could have imported it upon quite as favorable 





“+The aggregate amount of gold coin and bullion Imported! 
during the year ending on the 30th Septemter, 1834, was $3,76, 
- of which $1,922,9€0 came from England, and $821,673 from 

rance. 

“The aggregate amount of cold imported during the year 
ending en 30th September, 1835, was $€2.325.106, of which 
’ 096,106 came from England, and $445,955 came from 

rance. . 

“Tt is probable that nearly the whole of this gold was impor 
ed within the last six months of the year 1834, under orders 
given after the age of the gold bill, and before the county 
had recovered from the shock which led to the importaticn 
of coin. There was exported during this same year, In Ol" 
$625,679, probably during the last «ix months of the financi’ 
year. 
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yrosas the Government; But no. The demands of justice 
weighed nothing in the szale, waea opposed to the glory ot 
‘the constitutional currency.’ Orders were sent to France to 
qqusmit the amount of the four instalments of the indemnity 
«id in February, 1836, amounting to near four millions of dol- 
lars, in gold. To procure this quantity of gold, a drait was 
ade upon the London market, which, if it did not create, at 
ast assisted to augment, that pressure upon the British cur- 
eaey Which commenced in April, and which every one kuows 
has heen continued, with occasional fluctuations, upto the 1 th 
March, 1837, the date of the lust advices, and which has been 
iqterly augmented by the acditional demand for nearly another 
ition of dollars, the amount of the fifth instalment of the in- 
amoity paid by France in February last. Itis not pretended 
‘ha the Whole pressure on the English money market within 
last year has been occasioned by the last mentioned ‘hum. 
»» efforts’ to restore ‘the constitutional currency.’ Other de- 
yinds for gold have existed, amongst them ene by the Bank of 
america, the principal deposite bank in New York, and one 
sy the Bank of the United States, rendered expedient by the 
apid return Of her notes for payment in the early part of 
$35, owing to the substitution in their place, throughout the 
Western and Southwestern cour.try, of the notes of some of 
general Jackson’s three hundred and fifty-seven new banks. 

« Ofthe practical operation of these two ‘humble eflorts’ up- 
» the immediate interests of the citizens of the United States it 
yehooves 5 now to speak. 

“The contraction of the British currency, as every intelli- 
gent observer knows, has been to create a pressure for money 
iy England, which has produced the tolluwing result: 

«|, The market rate of interest has been advanced trom 
yto5 per cent. per annum on first-rate commercial paper, 
wich nas hada tendency to keep money in England which 
yould otherwise have soughtinvestment in the United States. 

“2, British merchants are prevented from accepting with 
their accustomed freedom the bills of exchange drawn upon 
aipments of American produce. 

“3. British capita ists are less able than before to muke ad- 
ances, or loans on the security of American stocks, which cuts 
ofa largeeource from which capital has been heretofore sup- 
oliel for our Various internal improvements. 

“4. British manufacturers are Jess able than heretofore to 
rive credit to such of our importing merchants as require it. 

“5, The price ofcotton has fallen, since the first of January 
at, four or five cents a pound, in England, by which Ameri- 
aan shippers will lose 20 or 25 per cent. upon the stocks gone 
orward, and by which our cotten planters will be deprived of a 

responding or a greater amount, as the fall of prices at the 
south has already made evident. . 

‘And now it only remains for us to inquire, how have these 

‘hanble efforts’ tended vo restore ‘the constitutional currency?’ 
Has the importation of thirty millions of go!d and silver pushed 
wy paper Out of circula ion? So far from it, the amount of pa- 
ver has augmented, as we have shown, te aa incredible amount. 
The banks all seem to have acted upon the principle that their 
power toemit and keep their notes in profitable circulation 
yas just in proportion tothe specie they had on hand, and ac- 
dingly we have seen that, just in the measure that General 
kson supplied them with one million of dollars in coin, they 
pplied the public with three millions of dollars in paper. So 
eh for the soundness of this ‘constitutional currency;’ and 
ow for its uniformity. 
“Ou the 2d of January, 1830, when General Jackson, in his 
age to Congress, in reference tu the Bank of the United 
Saves, said that ‘it must be admitted by all that it has failed in 
hegreat end ofestablishing a uniform and sound currency,’ 
ales of domestic exchange were as follows, as appears from 
w York Shipping and Commercial List: 








Vegs 








Richmond, 1 per cent. discount. 
North Carolina, 2 to 23 do 
Charleston, ls to 2 do 
Savannah, 1} to 2 do 
New Orleans, 1 to lg do 


“The rates on the 4th of March, 1837, the day after General 

“tExchange on Paris at New York, for a bill at 60 days’ 
ight, between the 2d of March, and the 15th of June, 1836, 
fuctuated from whatis called 5.25 to 5.40, making an average 
(5.324. The par exchange on Paris is about 5.354; that is, 
¢ dollar of American currency is eau'valent to 5 trancs and 
5} ceatimes, or one-hundredth paris o.aicanc. The exchange 

Was, at the period mentioned, halt per cent above par; 
which, added to one per cent. which a bill af sight, such as the 
Government had a right to draw, and perhaps half per cent. for 
ie superior security of a Government bill over a private bill, 
vould make about fzv0 per cent. that the claimants would have 
received beyond the amount oftheir claims. It is true that the 
change upon France might have fallen something, in conse- 
veace of the increased supply of bills; but this could not 
iave equalled the loss which the claimants sustained by the de- 
uy to receive their money, which was not paid until July, and 
vuich was then subject to a deduction for the expenses of 
eight, insurance and commissions, incident to the importation 
ofthe gold. . ; 

“The best commentary, however, upon the folly of these im 
portations, is to be found in the following article, which is copied 
fom the Washington Globe of the Istof April: ; 

“*NEAPouiTAN InpeMNity.—The last New York American 
tontained the following: Die 

“The Bank of America will also draw their bille on the 
Rothschilds, of Paris, fur upwards of a million of francs.’ 
_“*The above sum, which the Bank of America proposes to 
lnw for, is, we presume, on azcount of the next instalment 
“ling due under the Neapolitan treaty. ; 

“The bank having, as we learn, an open credit to a large 
amount upon the Rothschilds, but being unwilling to avail 
fit, ander existing circumstances, suggested that the next in- 
salment, tobe paid in May or June, might be anticipated under 
that credit. , 

““The Secretary of the Treasury, we are informed, finding 
tat the interest of the claimants, in the prescntstate of things, 
would be promoted by availing of the present high rate of ex- 
change, over any other mode of bringing home the funds, and 
Wat, to the extent of the same, they might be used to relieve the 
community, unhcsitatingly assented to the suggestion, and di- 
tected the Messrs. Welles, the agents for receiving the indem- 
uty, to pay it over to the Messrs. Rothschilds as soon as.re- 
ceived, to reimburse them for the bills drawn in anticipation of 
ts receipt. 
, ‘tis for thissum, and upon this arrangement, We presume, 
te Bank of America proposed to pass the bills on Paris.’ ” 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSION.’ 
faking public officers depositories—Mr. Wise 
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Jackson wrote his Farewell Address, as quoted by the same 
authority, are as follows: 





Richmond, 1 to T& percent. discount 
Norih Carolisa, wh do 
Charleston, chw 2 do 
vannah, shia. do 
New Orleais, 3 wd do 
“Let these two tubes speak for themselv 


“And now, reader, with a'l these proofs befere yor, of the 
total failure of ali General Jackson's echemes of finance, can 
you read the following passage in his Farewell Adress, without 
asking yourself whether he was really in earnest} 

“My humble efforts bave not been} spared during niy Ad 
ministration of the Government to restore the constitutional 
currency uf gold and silver and something, 1 trust, has been 
couse towards the accomplishment of this most desirable object.’ 

“AN EXAMINER.” 

In addition to these causes, set in operation by the Govern- 
ment, came te celebrated Treasury order or eircular of July 
11,1836. This circular enacted by Executive order that after 
the Loh day of August, 1836, the receivers of public money and 
the deposite banks should receive in payment ofthe public lands 
nothing but gold and silver, and in the proper places Virgiria 
land scrip. Frauds, speculations end moncpolies in the pur- 
chase of the public Jands, and excessive bank credits, were 
made the pretext of this extraordinary measure, when these 
frauds, speculations, Monopolies, aud excesses of every descrip. 
tivo, had been kuown for a long time to the Administration, and 
participated in particularly by “the party,” from the removal 
of the deposites to the moment when General Jackson was 
aroused vind ctively to prevent the deposites with the states, 
directed by the deposite act of June, 1836. Whatever other 
difference of opinion there may be as to the effects of this or- 
der, all willagree that it removed the specie of the country 
from the large importing cities and the most important places 
of trade, and placed it in the “Far West,’ where it was locked 
up in the land offices or Western deposite banks, and rendered 
unavailableto commeice and to the wants of trade ip an anom- 
a'ous period of unexampled plenty and pressure! The gentle- 
man from South Carolina. (Mr. Legare,) az I understand, admits 
this effect of the circular, and that it accelerated a revulsion, 
the severity of which the President says none had correctly 
anticipated, Had the specie of the country been permitted by 
the Government to remain where trade required it to be, none 
can say that the same extent of ruin would have been feli, or 
that it would have been felt so soon. 

Ruch, sir, ate some of the “antecedent causes’? whence “over- 
action” derived “its first,’ and, [ may add, its /as¢ “impulses!” 
Forsooth, I had nearly omitted one cause, enumerated by Mr 
Secretary Woodbury, which the President, in his wisdom, had 
entirely over-looke:—the over-production of cotton!!! The 
oever-production of cotton !—there is an example of a financier 
for you! Oh! rare Levi! Much more wisely had he spoken 
if he had, ia aseribing the causes of our disasters, enumerated 
the potent reason that we had at the head of the Treasury De- 
partment a financier who regardsthe producta of labor end in- 
dustry as causes of national peverty and bankruptcy! A 
head that has not been tcool-gathering, but picking cotton! 

Inthe comparison of our condition with that of other coun 
tries, the President admits that “the most material differeiics 
between the results in the two countries (United States and 
Great Brt:ain} has only beenthat with us there has also occur- 
red an extensive derangement in the fiscal affairs of the Federal 
and State Governments.”? Ay, sir, there is the rub!) Why has 
there not been in England and in France the eame extensive de- 
rangement in fiscal affairs as in the United States, whilst there 
has been, according to the Message, “the same redundancy of 
prner money and other faci'ities of credit; the same spirit of 
speculation; the same partial saecesses ; the same difticulties 
and reverses: and, at length, nearly the same over-whelming 
catastrophe ?”” Is it because our finances hare not been 
managed so well, that we have had Levi at the hein, or that 
we had not, as France and Fneland had, the great conservator, 
the life-preserver,a National Bank? Sir, this “material differ 
ence” Is owing to both reasons. We deprived curselvesof ihe 
means of preserving credit, disabled the ship before the storm 
caine on, shipped an incompetent crew anda worse pilot; aud 
when the hurricane canie--as hurricanes intrade will come as 
certain'y as storms on the ocean—it swept over us at mercy— 
struck the ship of State down on her beain ends--dismasted, 
an! leaking—and there she will lie, with hope only to aid her 
until the despairing mariners, now standing on her sides with 
epy-glass in hand, shall discover far ont upor the “dim distant 
sea’ aspeck of sail sent by Providence alone to right shi), and 
save all hands from a watery grave! Strong canvaes, new 
rigging, ballast and compase, and skilful crew and pilot, will 
not prevent the storm, but they alone can save the ship frem 
the tempest when it blows. So witha National Bank and other 
means of regulating finance and currency—they cannot prevent 
the viciss:tudes of trade and commerce, or wholly arrest their 
ravages and disasters. butthey can save us from despair and 
death! The report of the Bank of France proves this at this 
moment. That nation was not only guarded from death and 
despair, but restor dto health, and sustained in actual pros- 
perity by eustaining a National Pank, whilst we have heen 
nearly destroyed by destroying one. 

But, why trace the causes of this revulsion in our affairs? 
Sir, the Administration knew from the first that the State banks 
were unsound. In proof of this I refer you to the letter 
of Mr. Taney, of the 15th o: April, 18354, pages 4 and5. He 
says: 
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“If the estimate I have made of the proportion between the . 


paper circulation and the sffecie in possession of the banks be 
correct, or nearly so, the condition of the currency is obviously 
suc!) that the nation should not be content with tt, nor desire to 
continue itin its present state. Itisan immense superstruc ure 
of paper, resting on a metallic foundation too narrow to support 
i‘. Ithas never been sustained by its own inherent strength. 
but by public confidence. When every one firmly believes 
that the notes of the banks will, on demand, be paid in coin, 
they will readily circulate, and answer all the purposes of 
money. But the moment that confidence is impaired, they 
lose their value as a part of the circulatrng medium, and are 
returned upon the banks for redemption in especie, and the dis- 
proportion between the paper circulation and the coin prepared 
to redeem it is so great, that it is constantly liable to hav» its 
chief support, public confidence, withdrawn from it.” 

I refer, also, to a statement of the condition of the locai 
banks, furnished about the same time by the honorable R. 1. 
Wilde of Georgia, and printed by order of the House of Repre- 
eentatives in the session of 1833-'24. Thus, sir, the Admini 
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siration knew from the beginning tha eo agents, the local 
banks, could net stand the shocks of trata. The President 
himself says, “that the prospect of revulsion was present to 
the minds of considerate inen before it ectually came.’ Why 
Was oO Warning Given, no preparauon mace ? "Were our ruleis 
not“ cousiderate men!’ Is not true as tt shown, that 
up to the fourth day of March last they were s vingtin the 


night-wateh, “all is we Sit. they knev t the mee, 
and they intended their effects! Ne matier « etl im 
the ruin is here! and the Admi yictration ¢ ned to bring it 
upon th» country forthe diabolical purpose tablishing upon 
this ruin a Treasury bank' 

Yes, sir, the very resultof all these cause f misehiel, what 


ever they may be, is now proposed as the second system 
another experhnent! This result is what haa been aimed at all 
the time—the final triumph of Executive power—the total ruin 
ot the liberties of the country—the complete union of the 
* purse and sword!’ In the very midst ef our calamities and 
misfortune, we are told to take up the very condition of distress 
into which we have been thrown by mismanagement and cor- 
ruption, and lo organize it into a permanent system of finance 
ay, Su, from one quarier, hot the most inconsiderable and un 
influential source of these mischiefs, we have heard boasting 
and exuitation atthe calamities of the c¢ untry. A lecvter written 
from St. Louis, August Lith, 1837, signed by Big Bully Bottom, 
Tom Benton, “congratulates” the party in Ohio “on the sue- 
cess of General Jackson's endeavors to improve the condiuon 
of the curtency!”? Sir, that man is misundersi#od—that letier 
does not embody impudence and effrontery so rmnuch as it sets 
ferc:h the real feelings, and shadows the designs of those in 
power—he knows their secrets—to force upon us new the exe- 
erable end of policy which they have always aimed at—to 
roake the Government a bank, and the President of the United 
States and “the party’ its “President, Directors, and Co.!!" 
This is not the desperate courage or bravado of a ruffian 
who is forced to brave every danger in the last extremity, 
but it is the chuckling of a fiend who has really reached 
the diabolical end he aimed at over the disasters and euf 
ferings and ruin of a whole people! He knows that the 
danger now is poet the re-establishment of a national bank, 
but that a revolution ia the Government is already effected 
by forcing a “scourged country” and.an “humbled demo 
cracy”’ into a system of Sub-Treasuries which will subvert 
all our encient institutions, and laugh this republic to 
scorn! Aboveall the passages in the message—except one which 
I shail presently notice—the most pharisaical and insincere 
is thatin which the President ¢ he is “sensible that ade 
quate provisions for these unexpected exigencies could only be 
made by Congress; convinced that some of them would be im 
liepensally necessary to the public service, before the regular 
period of your moeting; and desirous, also, to enable you two 
exercise, at the earhest moment, your full constitutional pow 
ers for the retiefot the country, PE could not, with propriety 
avoid subjecting you to the inconvenience of aseembling at as 
early a day as the state of the popular representation woul 
permit. Iam sure that! have done but justice to your feel 
ings in believing that this inconvenience will be cheerfully en 
countered, in the hope of rendering your meeting conducive to 
the good @f the country.” 

Sir, wiv was Congresscalled at 4!!} Doés it matter whether 
weactatall? Has the President not prut the system in opera 
tion, and ia it not in full blast?) Yes, sir—by the fiat of the 
Executive, by a single “circular” from the Secretary’s pen, } 
the Sub-Treasury system called inte being, fall formed and per 
fect. See, sir, see with what despatch, with what unity and 
simplicity of action, one will controls already the destiny of 
this nation. See this circular, and know the will ef your ma 
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CIRCULAR TO RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
“TreasURY Department, May 12, 1537 
“TWihe bauk where you deposite should suspend specie pay 
me vou will Keep in your own hands safely the pnbiic mo 
hey You Have so pPosseeasicn, Or nay hereatier rece:ve, all fur 


1] ther diceenons are given to you by this Department how to de 
' poste, (ransier, Or pay it, or any portion of I. 
' “You will report to thie Department weekly the amount on 
Ot Lend LEVI WOODBURY, 
“Secretary of the Treasury.” 
by Lins simple instrument—a cireuiar'—have magi¢ changes 


been wioughtin the foum and policy of our Government; it 
has, by such means, deen truly made a “simple machine 
After having done the deed, and put the system into full opera 
tion, then Congregs ia called, not to delpberaie, not for const 
ta'ion, but toregister Executive edicts, or to adjourn! Le pre 
ceeds: 

“For the deposite, transfer, and diebursementof the revenue, 
National and State banks have always, with temporary and 
limited exceptions, been heretofore employed; but, althoueh 
advocates ef each system are still tobe found, it ia apparent 
that the events of the last few months have greatly augmented 
the desire, long existing among the people of the United States, 
to separate the fiscal operations of the Government from those 
of individuals or corporations.”’ 

How long, Lwould inquire, sir, has this Ccesire “to seperate 
the fiseal operations of the Government from those of individu 
als or corporations’ existed? Not longer, surely, than since 
the 4th day of Mlarch fest. Sir, what said Mr. Taney, on the 
15th of April, 18947 (See hie letter to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, pp. 9,10.) After saying “the State boiks are now 
so numereus, and are co intimately connected with our habit 
and pursuits, that itis impossible to suppose thet the eystem 

* can ever be entirely abandoned—nor is it deeiral. jc that it sould 
be’’—he proceeds: 

“Ty there w no State banka, the profits ule business of 
banking andexchange would be monopeliz2d by the greai capi- 

ists. Operations of this sort require capital and credit to 
a large exteut, and a private individual, in moderaie circum- 
stances. would be unable te conduct them with any advantage 
Yet there is, perhaps. no brsiness which yields a profit ro 
certain and liberal as the businese of banking and exchanges: 
and it is proper that it should be open as far as practice! le to 
the most free competition, and its advantages shared by #1! 
classes of society. Individuals of moderate means cannot par- 
ticipate in them, unless they combine together, and by the unien 
of many small suins create a large capital, and establish an 
extenciv@ credit. It is imposeible to accomplish this object 
withont the aid of acts of incorporation, 20 as to give tothe 
company the security of unity of action, end save it from the 
Jisadvantages of frequent changes inthe partnership, by the 
death or retirement of some one of the numerous partners. The 
incorporated bauks, moreover, under proper regulauons, will 
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off ra aafe and convenient investment of small sums to persons 
whose situations and pursuits disable them from employing the 
money pee in any othermode. It 1s not more lable to be 
leet when vested in the stock of a bank, than when it is loaned 
w individuals. The interest on it is paid with more punctuality, 
and it can be wold and converted into cash, whenever the owner 
desives co employ it in some other way. Aud ifa larger por- 
non of the metals is infused into the circulation, the business of 
baokiig wall become more sound and wholesome, aid less liable 
to the disasters from which it has suffered, under our extuava- 
gautand ill organized system of paper issuer. It will rend:t 
investhuents in banking companics entirely safe and secure to 
the holders, and aflord them the almost absolute certainty of a 
reasonable profit, without endangering the capital invested 
mi it, 


For these reasons, it is neither practicable nor desirable to 
discountenance the continuance of the State banks, They are 
convenient and useful also for the purposes of commerce. No 
commercial or manufacturing community could conduct us 
business lo any advantage, withouta liberal svstem of credit-, 
an @ facility of obtaining money on loan when the exigencies 
vf thew business may require it. This cannot be obtained 
without the aid of a paper circulation, founded on credit. It is, 
therefore, not the interest of thts country to put down the pape 
currency altogether. The great object should be to give na 
foundation on which it will safely and A circulating medium 
compoved of paper, and gold, and silver, mn just proportions, 
would not be liable to be constantly disordered by the aceiden- 
tal embarrassments or imprudences of trade, nor by a com!- 
nation Of the moneyed interest for political purposes. The 
value of the metals in circulation would remain the same 
whether there was a pauic or not, and the proportion of paper 
being less, the credit of the banks could not be su readily in. 
paired or en jangered.”’ 

What said Mr. Woodbury in December of the year? (See 
the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury “ Ou the present 
system of keeping and disbursing the public money.” 
ber 12, 1831) 


“ With the causes of these last and most important failures 
happening [rom Ume to time, as the table shows, to the very 
las. year, this branch of our inquiry has vo particular concern 
except to discriminate them ftom others, and from any special 
connection wih the eystem that prevailed fiom Istl to Ist6. 
Whether they arose trom an unsound policy pursued by the 
United States Bank, or from circumstances which, under the 
paper system, neither legislation nor cauuou can alWays avert, 
or from lees justifiable reasons, and in spite of ail the salutary 
influence the National Bauk could exercise, it is a singular fact, 
in praise of this description of public debtors, the selecied banks, 
that there is not now due on deposiles, from the whole of them 
which have ever stopped payment, trom the estabiis!.ment of 
the Constitution to the present moment, a sum much beyond 
what is now due to the United States from one mercantile firm 
that stopped payment in 1825 or 1826, and of whom ample 
security was required and supposed to be taken under the 
responsibility of an oath. 


“It we include the whole present dues to the Government 
trom discredited banks, at all times and of all kinds, whether 
as depositorics or not, and embrace even counterieit bills, and 
every other species of unavailable funds in the Treasury, they 
will not exceed what is due from two such firms. Ot almost 
one huudred banks, not depositories, which, during a!lour wars 
und commercial emburrassments, have heretotore failed in any 
part ef the Union, in debt to the Government on their bil!s or 
otherwise, it will be seen, by the above table, that the whole of 
them, except seventeen, have adjusted every thing which they 
owed, and that the balance due from those, without interest, is 
Jess than $82,000. Justice to the State banking institutions, as 
a body, whose coudluct in parucular cases has certainly been 
ovjecuonable, but whose injuries to the Government have been 
alinost incredibly exaggerated, and whose great benefits to 1, 
buth during the . xistence of our bWo national banks, and while 
nother of fica existed, have been almost entirely overlooked, 
his led me to make this scrutiny, and submit its results, under 
a hope that i will, in some degree, net only vindice:c them irom 
much uumerted censure, but justify this Department tor the 
comfidouce 1 formeriy, and, in the great hnprovement of their 
conten aol of the financial affairs of the Go. ernment, has 
recently, ceposed in them. Under these circumstances, so very 
frvoravle. with the new security and examinations provided 
tor, i our former smail losses by them, In keeping and paying 
over the public revenue, under circumstances so very adverse, 
are compared with our large losses, either in collecting or ¢is- 
virstag that revenue, their present safety seems to be as great 
i lv consiscent with the usual operat ons of the paper system, 
or wih the credit which must always be eutrusved by Goveru 
ont, In sotne way or other, to agents of some kind Wm keeping 
he public money, In considertng their sajety, 1 should be 
mestanty recollected that the ownets and managers of banks, 
‘hen properly regulated by legielatrve provisions in their 
virtera, are. like other individuals, interested to Uransact busi- 
securely; are desirous of making, and not losing, money; 

vi that these circumstances, with the preference in case o! 
tulure belouging to depositors and holders of their bills over 
‘yw atuckholders, united with the security, if not priority, civen 
» the Government, render them, in point of safety, generally 
nuch superior to individual agents of the United States. [is 
to be further remembered that many of the former losses oc- 
curred indirectly and remotely from war and embarrassments, 

viecting deeply the whole conununity as well as banking insti 
rutions, and from the tajurious influence of which calamities, 
banks, whether of State or United States origin, cau never claiin 
1 full exemption; that the correct principles of banking were, 
it ‘hal tini, less generally undersiood and practised than at 
tie present dine; that the selected banks, by the course of our 
expenditures and collections, were then” exposed to more 
onerous duties and hazards; and that tess full information of 

io Crue condition was then possessed by this Department.” 


Such were the views of both Secretaries, and the enly heads 
he Treasury Department_since the removal ef the public 
le osites in 1833. In 1835, General Gordon, of Virginia, made 
lis celebrated proposition in the House of Representatives, to 
receive nothing but gold and silver in: payment of the pubtic 

ea, and to make the receivers of public money Us depots 
lies, Str, i becomes me to give the history of that propositien 
Ai the Cie it was made, the bill to regulate the depasite and 

keeping of the public money was before the House, and 
1, (oo, the din of jingling promises to give us a hard money 
(roveramens a metallic currency, and a circulation of gold, was 
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Makinz public officers depositories—Mr, Wise. 





alinoct deafening. 1 knew the promises were false and the pro- 
fessions weve hollow then. IT kuew that the Administration 
could vot, if it would, do what it professed, and | was anxious 
only that its laab lity and weakness end “humbuggery” might 
be nade nanicest before its measures brought upon the country 
thie present crisis which then foresaw. With my colleaguc, 
General Gordon, Che proposiiion was sincerely made. He wes 
oppoved Lo Lae coustitutionality of the Bank of the United States, 
and distrusted the system of em) loying the local banks as cepe- 
siteries. Ife came to me with his scheme, and asked if would 
vote fort. Ltold him, at first, that L would not; that it was as 
oojection.tle to me, even more so, than the other measure; 
that I bad no scruples about the constitutionality of a national 
bank: amd [thought then, as Ithink now, that it alone could 
insure the safety of the public money, and restore our finances 
and currency to a healthy and sound condition. But there was 
no prospect efa recharter ofa United States Bank. and I wes 
furecd to vote for or against the only other two measures to Le 
atyted. He asked me, as an act of courtesy to him, to vote to 
let his propositionin. Tconsented to vote for its introduction 
into the Hou.e, warning bim thatl should finally vete against 
Its Passage Hii was hkely tosuceeed. 1 voted afterwards for it, 
on the main proposition, as many of the Opposiuon memLers 
did, simply to show that the Administration did not desire what 


they then professed, as now, to separate the fiscal operations of 


the Goverument from those ef individuals or corporations! 1 
knew that “the party’? and thatthe then powers would not sue. 
faiu the proposition or Tshould have voted againstit. It then 
required but few Administration votes to carry the measure; but 
beholl! as I calentated, they voted againet it to a man! The 
vote oa the propos.tion of General Gordon then proves, if it 
proves any thing, that there was no such desire, as the Presi- 
dent says has extsted for a long time on the part of the Govern- 
ment, lathe spring of 1835! 1t would be as easy to show, sir, 
tha: there was no such desire expressed as late as the 4th of 
Mareh, 3°37. The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pick- 
ens.) however, is right; the proposition to separate the Govern- 
ment from the banka, and to destroy all banking institutions, is 
not new; it orizinated with Fanny Wright, but the desire which 
the Presalent describes has continued fora long time only with 
that part of “the Government” yeleped Thomas Hart Benton. 
The great expunger and humbugger was the first to introduce 
the Locofoc» doctrines into Congress, and to give them character 
before the nation; and, let me tell my friend from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Pickens.) that he will be deceived who thinks to de- 
prive Benton of his hobby—that if these destructive doctrines 
are Lo come into vogue and jn favor with a majority of the peo- 
ple, Benton is as much identified with them as Thomas Jeffer- 
6002 was with the doctrines of 798, and he (Benton) and no other 
man under the sun wall ride into power on their popularity! 


Burt, sir, however old this proposition to divorce the Govern- 
ment frouvall banking corporations may be, there is a doctrine 
new uoder the sun contained in this notable Message. The 
President expreesly refrains from suggesting to Congress “any 
specific plan for regulating the exchanges of the country, re- 
lieving mercantile embarrassments, or interfering with the or- 
dinary operations of fereign or domestic commerce, fiom a 
conviction that such measures are not within the constitution- 
al provinee of the General Government, and that their adop- 
Liew would not promote the real and permanent welfare of those 
they might be designed to aid.” He says the accommedauon 
to domestic exchanges “is now, indeed, after the lapse of not 
uiauy years, demanded from it, the Government, as ag:ong its 
first duties,’ ete. When was thisaccommodation not demand- 
ed of the Governmentas among its first duties? Certainly, to 
afiord this very accommodation was among the most oft-repeat- 
ed, thouch oftener violated promises of Geneval Jackson’s ad- 
mitustration, trom the removal of the public deposites, in 1833, 
upte the 4dthday of-March last. Every message of President 
Jackson, from tie one period to the other, and every report of 
his re-pective Secretaries, as well as the numerous circulars of 
the Treasury Department, the reports of the Committees of 
Ways and Means in this House, and other documents, will 
show thet the currency of the country atlarge, its domestic ex- 
changes, its commerce, and all its monetary interests, were 
taken especially under the guardian care and protec‘ion of this 
saine most beneficent Government, which then promised us a 
better currency, and now tells us we must not look to the Go 
vernment for ‘tos much!” Surely, sir, the present incumbent 
is not about to falsity his promise to “follow generally in the 
footsteps ef his illustrious predecessor;” or does he mean to 
follow them as my young friend from Tennessee (Mr Crockett) 
felicitously expresses it, “ by taking the hack tracks?” Sir, it 
is profitable now to recur to the wholesome doctrines of the pre- 
ceding Administration respecting the duties and powers of this 
Government ia relation to a sound and uniform currency, (See 
Executive documents, 1833-34, No. 2, pages 5, 6, 10,11.) In 
this report of Mr. Taney, after insisting “that the interests of 
the country wend not be promoted by permitting the deposites 
of the pub'ic money to continue in the bank until its charter ex- 
pired,”’ he says: 

* Besides, the principal circulating medium now in the hands 
of the people, and the one most commonly used in the ex- 
change between distant plases, consists of the notesof the Um- 
ted States Bank and its vumerous branches. The sudden 
withdrawal ofits present amount of circulation, or its sudden 
depreciation before any other sound and convenient currency 
was substituted for it, would certainly produce extensive evils, 
and be sensibly felt among al! classesof society. It is well un- 
derstood that the superior credit heretofore enjoyed by the notes 
of the Bank of the United States was not founded on any particu- 
lar confidence in its nanagementor solidity. It was occasioned 
altegetler by the agreement cn behalf of the public, in the act 
of Incorporation, to receive them iftall payments tothe United 
Siates; and it was this pledge on the part of the Government 
which gave ceneral currency to the notes payable at remote 
branches. The same engagement in favor of any other muney- 
edinstitution would give its notes equal credit, and make them 
equally convenieut for the purposes ofcommerce. But this ob- 
ligation on the part of the United States will cease on the 3d 
of March, 1836, when the charter expires; and, as soon as this 
happens, all the outstanding netes of the bank will lose the pe- 
culiar value they now possess; and the notes payable at distant 
places become as much depreciated as the notes of local banks. 
And it, in the mean time, no other currency is substituted in 
iis place by common consent, it is easy to foresee the extent of 
the embarrassment which would be caused by the sudden de- 
rangement of the circulating medium.” ‘ 


He tien promises that “the State banks can furn'sh a cireu- 
\ating medinm quite as uniform i value,’ as that of the United 
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States Bank—“probably mere su ;” and afterwards states « 
condition of the mercantile classes atthe time of the remo 
to explain why it was impossible to postpone it even for a sho! 
period.” These views of the Secretary were confirmed = 
supported, of course, by the report of the Committee of wid 
and Means, made to the House of Representatives, March in 
1834, precisely as the opposite views entertained by the pres _ 
Executive are in bke manner echoed by the same committee noe 
By-the-by, the question was asked iu 1884, why the then ™ 
mittee of Ways and Means was like a tadpele? "It was little a 
both ends (two certain gentlemen being at the two ends th 
one af the head, the other at the tail) and big in the middie 
(Binney and Wilde being there ) The report of that date eaye 

“There appears also to be much force in the consideration 
urged by the Secretary, connected with the curreucy of the 
country and the domestic exchanges. ‘The notes of the Bank a 
the United States must necessarily, in a short time, be sh 
drawn from circulation, That the principal currency of the 
country, for many years to come, will be bank notes, there jc 
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nv reason todoubt ; and itis certainly good policy to foster the 
State banks which furnish them, in measures tending to give 


them as general credit as has heretofore atiached to the yoy 
of the United States Bank and branches. ‘That the natura 
and ascertained course of trade, circulation, and exchange, con. 
nected with the interests of banking institutions, will ulumately 
produce this result in relation to the notes of the priiicipal Siate 
banks, there is every reason to anticipate; but their employ. 
ment in the business of the Government, by awakening them 
to their capacities and interests, 1s calculated to hasten the cop. 
summation of so desirable am event. It was a matter of po 
small mement to encourage and hasten the State Banks in pe. 
turing their sysiem of circulation and exchange, sothat at the 
termination of the charter of the Bank of the United States, thy 
trade of the Country might not encounter at the saine time the 
loss of a general currency, and the entire breaking up of the 
mestic exchanges, a partial interruption of which by that bank 
is now producing such serious inconvenience. By the lates, 
returns of the banks employed by the Government, it appears 
that they are already rapidly taking the place of the Bank oj 
the United States in the exchange operations.”’ 

See, also, Mr. Taney’s letter ofthe 15th of Apvil, 1534, already 
in part quoted, pass777. 

‘Mr. Secretary Woodbury, in his report to Congress, De- 
cember, 34, says: “The wealthy and commercial, for whose 
bencfit chiefly banks were instituted, will then chiefiy use their 
hills, and suffer by them if forged or depreciated; while the 
laboring classes and men of small] means will, by the justice 


an! paternal care of the Government, generally be provided 


witha currency of hard money, not exposed to any risk of fail. 
ures, and to be used forall dealings of such an amountas thei; 
daily or weekly wants may in most czses require.”’ 

See, also, the Message of President Jackson to Congress, De- 
cember, 1835, and the report. of Mr. Secretary Woo..bury, of 
the same date, (already quoted.) See, also, the Messzge of the 
President and the repert of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
December, 1836, (already quo'ed.) In addition to these docu 
ments, I refer, sir, for conclusive proof that General Jackson 
took the currency, domestie exchanges, and the circulating 
medium, wholly under the “pateraal care of the Government,” 
to the report of the investigating committec, of which my col- 
league (Mr. Garland) was chairman, made to the House of 
Representatives, March 1, 1837. See the letter of the six depo- 
site banks of Philadelphia. New York, and Boston, to Mr. 
Taney, dated in October, 1833, Whitney’s letter eccompanying 
the same, and Mr. Woodbury’s answer, November 4, Iss 
Therein are to be found similar expressions to this: 

“In proportion as this system shall be well dizested and exe- 
cuted, will be the soundness and equality of value throughout 
the Union of the circulating medium; and upon it will cepend 
the degree of convenience or inconvenience which wail be felt 
by the public in consequence of the recent change.” 

I refer, sir, also to ananonynious letter in the correspondence 
of Whitney with the deposite banks, dated November 8, 1534 
I refer to the circulars of Whitney to the deposite banks, 
franked by Levi Woodbury, dated May 30, 1836, September 7, 
1836, and December 7, 1896. And, sir, 1 appeal to my col- 
league (Mr. Garland) if it does not appear throughout the whole 
investigation that one of the principal purposes of Whitney's 
agency was to confederate and knit the banks together in one 
grand systein of exchange. Asaspecimen, sir, of the whole 
business of the agency of Whitney and of the deposite banks, I 
will read aletier from him to John Bass, Presider. t of the Union 
Bank, Tennessee, Nashville. dated Washington, March 16, 1895: 

“Sm: Tam in receipt of your favor of the 23d ultimo. Io 
reply to your request. I have to say, that the letter written by 
a person here high in the confidence of the Government, a cory 
of which Tsent you with the other papers, gave you, In par 
what it was expected the agent appointed by the deposite banks 
would attend to. I wil!, however, state, as fully as I can, the 
duties the agent feels as devolving upon him. He expects to 
perform precisely the same duty that he would if appointed 
by the Treasury to superiatend the deposite banks generally. 
He will catefully watch the operations of each; endeavor to 
produce concert of action; make suggestions in relation to 
operations of any which are calculated to lead to an improve: 
ment of the currency, or any which are necessary to preserve 
it from being affected by the operations or issues of any of the 
selected banks: aid and advise in establishing a system of do- 
mestic exchanges throughout the country, through the agency 
of the deposite banks, whereby the country shall reap ail the 
advantages through such agencies that it ever did through the 
operations of the branches of the Bank of the United States. 

“The agent will also feel bound to inform each deposite bank 
which employs bim, at different periods, as nearly as he can 
from the estimates of the various Departments, of the probable 
amounts each one will be called upon to disburse within a given 
period; the amounts and times wien they will be called upon 
to pay it over;and where transfers will be required to be made 
from one bank to another, fer the purpose of meeting suck calls, 
the banks from which, and the times when, such transfers will 
be made. ; 

“Such a table is now being prepared, to embrace the next six 
months ending the 30th of September next. ‘This will embrace 
the estimated expenditures ot the War and Navy Departments, 
as well as the civil list; the States in which the same isto be dis- 
bursed; the probable time wanted, and the banks which will 
have warrants passed upon them. 


“Ty fine, the agent will communicete to each selected bank 
that wishes it, any information which ue may at any time think 
will be serviceable individually; as well as give that general su: 
perintendence to the operations of the whole, which is so neceé 
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sary for the security of each, as well as for the promotion of the 
joterest of the pubiic generally. 
“Jam, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 
“KOM. WHITNEY. 
« Joun M. Bass, esq. 
“ President Union Bank of Tennessee, Nash ville.’ 


In addition to the documents on file here, cite the efreu/ars 
ofthe Treasury Department, published from time to time dur- 
jag the last four years, cud directed to the receivers of pub'ic 
money and the depasite bisks As specimens, I quote, first, a 
ereular dated the 7th of July, 1831: 

Treasury Department, July 7, 1537. 

Sin: As the public confidence in the banks selected by this 
Department for public deposites has, on trial, increased, and the 

otes of most of them might become a very convenient medium 
for circulation in travelling, aud the transiiission of funds ata 
jistance, If mututl arrangemests were made between some of 
them for the redemption of each other’s bills, Ttake the liberty 
to submit the following suggestions for your consideration: 

ist. Would it not be profitable to your corporation, as well 
as useful to the public, to make arrangements and issue bills to 
a limited amount, payable on their lace either at your own bank 
or the bank with which you make the arrangemeut? This has 
already beeu done by some iustitutions, and, 1 is believed, with 
peneficial effects. 

24. But, if this is not considered expedient, would it net be 
prudent to establish with certain banks a credit, mutual if you 
choose, to redeein and reissue a certain amouut of each other's 
hillsas they may be needed for the purposes before mentioned? 
This might be so arranged as to expose you to little expense or 
jisk; and the fact being known, would extend your ci. culation 
at a distance, and often furnish, itis trusted, a curreacy for 
travelling and transinission of funds, very safe, convenient, and 
advantageous, 

Any ald that this Department could lend to you in pertecting 
such arrangemeut, by transier drafts or otherwise, consi ten'ly 
with its powers and the public interests, will atany time be 
cheerfully granted. 

Lremain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

—— Secreiary of the Treasury. 
The Presipent of the 


On the 27th of January, 1835, the following circular was is- 
sued: 

Treasuxy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, Jan. 27, 1835. 

Sr: Finding that my cireular of the Lath of December last 
has not, In all instances, been fully understood, I beg leave to 
state, that itis the wish of the Deparunentto be enable | to pre- 
senta correct statement of all tie domestic exchange operations 
of the selected banks. For this purpose, have to recnest uvat 
your statements, semi-meonihly, hereatter, give viiole of 
your operations, whether in dratis on other places rclhased, 
notes payable in other places discounted, or either, collected. 
The latter to be brought into the statement after they are car- 
ried to the credit of the individuals for whom collected, together 
with the rates in all c:ses, &c. Some of the banks have sup- 
posed that the request of 13th ultimo was not intended to em- 
brace paper col/ecled, payable out of the city. Where that has 
been the case, I have to request that all omissions of this de- 
ecription, since the Ist instant, may be added to the next return 
made to this Departinent. 

As before requested, I wish a statementof all drafts or checks 
drawn by the bank, payable any where out of the place in 
which the bank drawing is located, together with the rate, &c. 

Ascarly as convenient, after receipt of this, I will thank you 
to forward to this Department a statement of the places upon 
which your bank collects or purchases domestic exchanges, 
together with a tariff of the rates charged, exclusive of in- 
terest. T will also thank you to state the extent, geographical- 
ly, to whichit receives, on deposite, the notes of State banks, 
vid particularly those of the selected banks; also, suchas have 
made arrangements with yeu to redeem their notes, where any 
such arrangement has been made, as well as where arrange- 
ments may have been made with other banks for the redemp- 
(lon of your notes - 

Iam, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Neeretary of the-Treasury. 
The CasnrEer of the ——— Bank. 





On the 6th of April, 1835, the following was issued : 
Treasury DeparTMENT, April 6, 1835. 

It is understood, that the instructions from this Department 
to receive for the public dues only such State bank notes as the 
deposite banks are willing to credit at par, have been construed 
toauthorize the receipt of such notes of any denomination. 
Tre undersigned considers it highly beneficial to the currency 
of the country and the safety of the banking agents employed 
in keeping the public revenue, that the more general use of spe- 
cie for the small and ordinary transactions of society should 
be encouraged ; and as the disuse of bank notes of a low de- 
nomination is believed to be the surest method to effect that ob- 
ject, and as theacts of Congress do not expressly require the re- 
ceipt of any such notes, if less inamountthan five dollars, you 
are hereby directed, after the 30:hday of Septemoer next, not 
to receive in payment of any public dues bank noces of any de- 
nommation less than five dollars. 

You are also apprized that it is in contemplation by this De- 
partment, after the 3d of March, 1836, [should Congress in the 
meintime make no hew provision on the subject,] to exercise 
th: discretionary powers, which itis suppesed will then belong 
ty it, over the receipt of paper money of any denomination for 
the public revenue, and to extend the restriction en the receipt 
of bank notes, for it, to all of a less denomination than ten dol- 

ars. For the greater security of the banking instii:utions em- 
ployed by the’ Treasury, and for the improvement of the cur- 
rency by the fuller restoration of that specie circulation for 
common purposes, which seems to have been contemplated by 
the Constitution, it is intended then to make arrangements, if 
practicable, to discontinue the use of any bank as a fiscal agent 
which shall thereafter continue to issue notes of a less denomi- 
nation than five dollars, and which sha!l, after some subsequent 
period, to be then designated, continue to issue notes of a less 
denomination than ten dollars. ‘ 

The course proposed to be pursued hereafter on this subject 
by the Treasury, is now indicated with a view to ensure suita- 
bie notice of the changes contemplated. __ , 

On the 22d of February, 1836, the follewing was issued : 


ye 
te Receivers of Public Moneys, Collectors, Disbursing Offi- 
errs, and the Deposite Banks of the United States. 
TKEAsURY Department, Feb: 22, 1836 

The established policy of tue “Treasury Department, so far 
asm iv be practic able, under its present powers over the collec- 
tlon, Keeping, end disbursemen! of the public money, is fo di- 
minish the cirevlation of snut'l hank notes, and to substitute 
specic, and especially wold, toy such notes, with the vier of 
rendering the currency of the country, through which its 
Jiseal Operations are perforimed, more safe, sound, and unt- 
m. In pursuance of that policy ,a circular was issued last 
April, which prohibited, after the 20th September, 1835, the re- 
ceipt, on accountof the Government, of any bank notes oi a less 
desomination than five dollars; and which intimated that other 
steps to promote the desirable objects before named, would, in 
due time, be taken. 

Consequently, in further pursuance of the same policy, you 
aie hereby required, after the lst of May next, not to pay the 
demanis of any public officer orcreditor in any bank notes ofa 
less denummation than five dollars, and, except when itmay be 
otherwise prescribed by law, after the dth of July next, not to 
receive or pay on account of the Government any Qank notes 
ota less denomination than ten dollars. 

All the deposite banks are requested to supply themselves 

with such a quantity of American gold cola as to be able to pay, 
and, Whena public officer or creditor prefers it, and his demand 
does not exceed five hundred dollars, to pay at least one-fifth 
of such demand tn that coin. Itis also requested that the depo- 
site banks will uot, after the 4th of July next, issue any notes 
of a less denomination than five dollars; and that, after the 3d 
of March, t-37. they will not, unless the subject be otherwise 
regulated by Congress, issue any notes of a less denomination 
than ten dollars. Tt is believed that the amount of gold which 
by that time shall be coined at the mint, will be sufficient to 
admitofthe convenient substitution of it forsmall notesina much 
greater exient than at present; and it is deemed reasonable, that 
while the deposite banks have the use, without interest, of 
unusually large sums of the public money, they should make 
some further temporary sacrifices to obtain and circulate 
gold, and in other respects to enlarge the specie basis of our 
circulating medium. From these considerations, and trom 
the liberal spirit evinced by mostof the public depositories in a 
late correepondence with them on this subject, it is confidently 
expected that, in this state of things, they will cheerfully com- 
ply with the above requests, and with al] others which have been 
nade by the Department, with a view of improving the cur- 
rency: nor will it, T trust, be considered unjust or lmpolitic, 
while the deposite banks shal! continue to enjoy great pri- 
vileges from the Treasury, to regard a neglect or refusal 
by any of them to comply with those requests as sufficient 
cause for discontinuing the employment of such banks as 
fiscal agents. , 

Ata pooper time it will be decided under what circumstances, 
and at what periods, these restrictions on the agents and officers 
of the Treasury shall be extended to notes of any denomination 
under twenty dollars. 

This communication is made with the sanction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and it is hoped that, till otherwise pre- 
scribed by Congress, or by this Department, these requirements 
and requests will be faithfully complied with by all the fiscal 
agents ef this Department, and all the collecting and disbursing 





a officers of the Government. 


; LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
And, sir, on the Ith of July, 1836, the celebrated specie cir- 
cular went forth like a bull from the Vatican. 


To Receivers of Public Money, and to the Deposile Banks. 
Treasury Department, July 11, 18 '6. 

In consequence of complain's which have been made of 
frauds, speculations and monopolies, in the purchase of the 
public lands, and the aid which tssaid to be given to effect these 
objects by excessive bank credits, and dangerous, if not par- 
tial, facilities through bank drafts and bank deposites, and the 
general evil influence likely to result to the public interes’s, 
and especially the safety of the great amount of money in the 
Treasury, and the sound condition of the currency of the 
coustyy trom the further exchange of the national domain in 
this manner, and chiefly for bank credits and paper money, the 
President of the United States has given directions, and you are 
hereby instructed, after the 15th day of August next, to receive 
in paymentof the public lands nothing except what is directed 
by the existing Jaws, viz: gold and silver, and in the proper 
cases, Virginia land scrip. 

Tat principal objects of the President in adopting this mea- 
sure being (o repress alleged frauds, and to withhold any coun- 
tenance or facilities in the power of the Government from the 
monopoly of the public lands, in the hands of speculators and 
capitalists, to the injury of the actual settlers in the new States, 
and of einigrants in search ef new homes, as well as to discon- 
rage the ruinous extension of bank issues and bank credits, by 
which those results are generally supposed to be promoted, 
your utmost vigilance is required, and relied on, to carry this 
order into complete execution. 

Such are some of the footsteps of General Jackson in taking 
care of the currency! Here we see a series of Treasury cir- 
culare, which were issued during a period of the Jast three 
years, coming up to the present fisc?] year almost. all issued 
by the present Secretary of the Treasury, with the objects 
avowed on their faces, to make the notes of deposite banks “a 
convenient medium for circulation in travelling—to extend 
circulation at a distance—to constitute a safe and convenient 
and advantageous mode of transmitting funds-—-to take accounts 
of exchange operations—to ascertain the geography even. of 
notes received on deposi‘e—to promote measures * highly bene- 
ficial to the currency of the country”—to raise the denomina- 
tion of small notes to be issued, in order to circulate specie—to 
render the currency safe, sound, and uniform, as contemplated 
by the Constitution—to require the banks to make sacrifices to 
this policy—to discourage the over-issues of banks— taking 
trade, commerce, circulation, currency, bank notes, specie, the 
country, and all thatis in it, under the full and complete juris- 
diction of the Executive alone. And now, sir, are we coolly 
told that these measures are not within the constitutional pro- 
vince of the entire Federal Government! This is new ! this is 
false! thisis flagrant insult added to outrage! this is a total 
departure, I affirm, from the principles and policy of General 
Jackson ; and that, I suppose, is capping the climax of enor- 
mities with his blind followers! The Federal Government can- 
not regulate currency and exchange, but it may prevent the 
over-production of cotton! It cannot regulate currency and 
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exchange, but it may take into iis keepins the consciences and 
morals of the People! I cannot regulave currency and ex 
change, but itinay pass bankrupt laws to put in durance vile 
every State corporation ef the Unien! Such are Presiden 
Van Buien’s first steps in the policy of the Adm istration, 

Sir, this doctrine is so new that the Presideit, throughout 
this very Message, except in those parts where he is expresely 
asserting this strange doctvine that the Federal Government 
has nothing to du with the currency of the country, forgets 
himself, and contradicts the position from ihe mere habit of hiv 
own mind to conceive the contzary. He speaks of “ithe em- 
barrassments in the pecuniary affairs of the country diminieh- 
ing the pubhe revenue so much that the accruing receipts, 
with the reserved five millions, would net besufficient to defray 
the unavoidable expenses of Government, until the usual ees- 
sion of Congress.". And is it so, that the embarrassments of 
the country do thus embarrass the Government, stop its 
whicels, and yet the Government has not poaer to do the only 
thing on earth which can relieve itself from these embarrass- 
ments, and permanently prevent their recurrence—regulate 
the currency? Did “the difficulties experienced by the mer- 
cantile lterests force them to apply for indulgence on duty 
bonds before the suspension of specie payments?” And yet 
has the Government, the coliection of whose revenue ia thus 
suspended or stopped, no power to afford facilities for the pay- 
ment of its dues, or no power to secure their payment at all by 
some system, to strengthen commercial confidence, and en- 
large the Capacities of trade? Sir, the President himeelf, T re- 
peat, speaks constantly inthis Message, of the policy of Go- 
vernment in relation to the currency of the country, as if there 
was, and should be, some policy of the kind. Noone can read 
his Message, and not see that he contradicts himself, and does 
notin reality entertain any such novel and absurd opinion as 
that a Government possessing the powers and duties which 
this does, cannot take care that there shal! always bea safe and 
sound circulating medium, and a sound condition of commerce 
and abundant means of trade, foreign and domestic, without 
which Government debtors cannot be sound or able, and with- 
out which the resources of revenue must always be meagre, 
unstable, or exhausted. What, sir, are the duties of thts Go- 
vernmentand its powers? Congress shall lay and coliect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises; it shall pay debts; it shall make 
all duues, imposts, and excises uniform; itehall regulace com 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes; it shall establish uniform Jaws on the 
subject of bankruptcies; coin money and regulate the value 
thereof; provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the secu 
rities and current coia ofthe United States; declare war! raise 
and support armies! provide and maintain a navy! make ail 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying inte ex 
ecution the foregoing powers, And yet, sit, the President says 
it shall not, it cannot, provide the anly means of executing any 
or all of these powers—the sinews of war, the security of 
peace—a sound currency for the country! Ay, but he says 
mu may demand the “constitutional currency” for the 
Government! How can the Government demand specie, 
whilst the people have not specie to pay? Specie isno more 
a constitutional currency than good convertible paper. The 
prevision in the Constitution which makes nothing else but 
gold and silver a legal tender in payment of debts, does not 
require the Government to exact specie. It 1s only another 
provision of that wise instrument which guards the mode by 
which Congress shall regulate currency. make it sound b 
basing It on specie, and make it safe and efficient by being enai- 
ly convertible. Sir, the fact is, that the Executive Was tnker- 
ed and cobbled the currency, until itis past mending. The Ex 
and the In-President have practised upon its health until the 
pacens has died upon their hands, of their wretched quackery. 
Now they wish to give up its cure, or its resuscitation, as a bad 
job. Now thetronly refuge fram political or profeesional dis 
grace isin saying It was ever immedicarle by Government 
After exerting all their power and their skill to make the cur- 
rency better, now that it has beceme worse than was ever pre 
dicted by the regular practitioners, they insist that they never 
exerted, and never can exert, any power or skill in the erve; 
for they never had either! Sir, as to power, they hadte» much 
to destroy; as to skill, (hey never had any to reanimate or ‘o 
restore! God help a patient in such hands! Their wan: of 
skill and want of honesty in this case would constitute murder, 
if the patient were a human being whom they had destroy: d, 
instead of the country and its private andthe public interests. 
Sir, it is impossible for Goverament not to interfere with the 
currency of the country. When it ceases to perform the fune- 
tions of Government—when it ceases to ralse, receive, keep, 
transfer, disburse revenue—when it ceases to ure custom 
houses and land offices, tax gatherers and collectors—when it 
disbands its one hundred thousand stye-fed office holders— 
when it dismantles its navy, and disbande its standing army-- 
when Congress ceases to sit, and the President no loneey draws 
his saly-y—then, and not tillthen, may he say to the people, 
pay what you owe the Government mn specie, take what you 
can get from the Government, and get the specie as best you 
may, Government has nothing to do with the pockets of the 
people. Sir, you are not willing to bargain with the people to 
hold hands off; to agree that you will co to them for nothing if 
they will come to you for nothing. No, eir, if you will not 
collect yearly from the pecple some twenty or thirty millions 
of dollars, and expend more than you collect, they will nat ask 
you to regulate the currency. They ask nothing more; when, 
where have they claiined of Government to *‘ ‘ad individuals 
in the transfer of their funds,” or in the traneportation of their 
merchandise? When or where have they asicd Government 
“to make men rich, or to repair, by direct grants of money, or 
legislation m favor of particular pursuits, losses not incurred 
in the public service?” Sir, though the Executive has reduced 
our people to beggary, by interferring with “individual con- 
cerns, most oppressively and cruelly and unconstituti nally, 
yet have they not come as ‘ beggars’’ to their own Government— 
their own sérvants! All they demand is, in the language of thia 
message, “a system of general laws commensurate with, but 
not exceeding the objects of the establishment of good govern- 
ment; leaving every citizen and every interest to reap, under 
its benign protection, the rewards of virtue, industry, and pru- 
dence.” But, what virtue can now withstand the ¢orruption 
of “the Government?” What industry can now live under the 
pres nt system of Government pillage? What prudence can 
now foresee or calculate the ruinous results of wild experi 
ments? Virtue is cast to the dogs! Industry is rifled and picked! 
Prudence is baffled, and stands dwmayed! 

In the next place, sir, the President again attacks the Bank oi 
the United States. Again is the dead monster pierced, anc 
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without doubt in time. This is now the fifth Executive mis- 
wile, in four yeare, hurled againet it! The United Biates Bank 
will we like a man hung by the neck unt! be is dead—dead— 
dead! But, sir, 1 am beginning to hope that, like Lazarus, 
thouch a stinketh, it will yet “come forth,” with the grave 
clothes on. I see signs of its coming, and therefore I wish to 
prepare the minds of the people to see no spectre—no ho goblin 
-yo mouster. In respect to that dustitution, sir, | join issuc 
with the Preeident —~ all its enemies in advance. And Ido 
this, though unnecessary now, because on this subject I have 
no fears aud ne concealments, I am williug to (rust the intelli 
vence and the virtue of the people who send me here. 1 main- 
tain then: ist, That a national bank is constitutional. 2d, It 
expedient. 3d, Iisa the best friend, financial and eormmer- 
cial, eapecially of the South. 4th, and lastly, Itis the best bul- 
wark which can now, by law, be established in defence of the 
civil liberty of the country. All these propositions J am now 
ready to maintain to the uttermost 

A nwional bank is constitutional. Congress has the powet 
to charier # bank corporation. Sir, let me here observe that it 
im remarkable the President does not say in his message it Is 
uiconstitutional. His principal reason for not co-operating in 
the re-establishment of a national bank is, becanse “ it would be 
to disregard}. he popular will’’— because he believes “a majority 
of the people te be irreconcilahly oppoeed to that measure.” 
Now, air, this is ominous of what I have more thar once pre- 
clieted—if a majority of the people shall clearly and uncquivo- 
cally express their will in favor of the establishment of such an 
institu ton, he will give it his sanction. Will be, who has 
lived and moved and had tis political being in the breath ol 
ano-her man’s populariiy, and who je now vulgarly reiterating 
that man’s diegusting demagocuism, ever dare to disregard the 
p patar will when i: shall come up, as it will, like the rushing 
of the migh'y waters—“terrible aa an army with banners?” 
No, eir, he will quail into his own utter helplessness! He is 
no hero to rile un the whirlwind and direct the storm; 
aad, sir, of Jackson himeelf were heve again, the people would 
tell him—“ sir, your experiment bas failed; we have been 
guile l and ruined!” 

Sir, Conzress has certain powers conferred upon it to be ex 
er ised, and certain duties Imposed upon it to be discharged 
and performed. 

Its powers, in connection with this subject, are: 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defenee aud genucral 
welfare of the United States.”’ 

“To borrow money on the credit of the United States 

“To regulate commerce with foreign nations and amo .g the 
several States, dec 

“To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, &e 

“To dispose of, aul make all needful rules and reculations 
reavecting the territory, or other property, belonging to the 
United States,” 

Buch are the powers quo ad hoc. Among the puTies most 

Important to be enumerated is thatof making “all duties, in- 
posts, and excises uniform throughout the United States.”’ 
@ Now, sir, how are theese powers and duties, imperatively re- 
‘yuired of Congress to be exereiaed and performed, to be ex 
couted? Are not the means granted? Expressly. lhe Con- 
sutton says: “The Congres shall have power— 

“To make all lawe which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Censtitution in the Government of the 
Un tod States, or in any department or officer thereof.” 

Ilere is a etriking feature in this great instrament. Every 
power ia specific, every duty is specitic; bai the means are not 

pec'fied, andthe Gevernment is left unlimited aad unrestricted 
isto moana, aaye by the terms “necessary” and “proper,” 
Unt is, it is confined only to such means as are “necessary” to 
ine ends of some one, or all, of the eranted, specified powers or 
dies; andto suchas are “proper;’’ thatis, consistent with, or 
fi', or congenial to the form of our Government and the nature 
ut its powers aud duties. And, sir, this distinction between the 
powers ag l duties of the Federal Government and the means otf 
executing Uiese powers and duties is a full and complete an 
ewer to the ofi-repeated objection drawn from the imperiectly 
noadersteod fact that the Convention of '87 rejected a proposi- 
Orfeo ceant tie power of incorporation, To hive granted a 
veral power of creating corporations vould ha ve granted too 
minely i would have included certain co\porations, ecclesiasti- 
calor ochersit might bave been, uncongenial ead inconsistent 
wihour institutions. And to grant the power of creating spe- 
¢ fic corporations would have been to eawmeraie one means of 
exccuting cranted powers, to the exclusion of all others, upon 
the principe of “expressio uinus est exclusio alterius.”” The 
icamers of the Canstitution preferred rather in theirgwisdom to 
c vifioe (he Government only in the selection of means to such 
as Were necessary and proper. Ifa particular corporation should 
b» found to be seceasary and proper toexecute some one or all of 
ve granted and enumerated powers, er duties, they left itto the 
law ta create such a corporation under the general and compre- 
he wsive grant “to pass all laws necessary and proper for carrying 
i tvexecutien such powers or duties.””” And they left it to the 
und discretion of Congress to select, of course, the best of 
tueans thereby; inasmach as the particular corporations they 
iniglt have chesen to grant mightin time have proved to be the 
worst ineans of executing the granted powers. It would have 
een U iwise and impossible for them or for us, were we now 
making the Constitution anew, to atiempt to enumerate the 
stented meane, ‘They should have been omniscient to provide 
such a3 would, throuchout all time and under all circumstan- 
cos, have been the best. Not knowing what would alwavs be 
t.e best to be used, they le t, wisely left, in Congress an option 
of @eans, according to the wants and condition of the country, 
r quiring the exercise of powers andl the discharge of duties. 

Again, sir, not only is Congress norestricted and unlimited 
it the employment of means to execute i's granted powers, 
except, as I havesaid, by the terma necessary and proper; but 
C wigcess is independent also as to these means. To Congress 
aie these means given. The existence of State banks is urged, 
or haa been—not now, I suppose—as a reason against the neces. 
sty Of Creating a national bank. It was not necessary, because 
the means of other Governments—the State Governments— 
might be employed. As to its grarted powers, and the means 

‘f executing them, this Federal Government is as independent 
of the Stare Governments as it is of France or Italy, and as the 
Vales are af it in respect to their reserved rights. To no fo 
rein power Qader the sun is this Gavernment bound to look, or 


oblige lto depend on none, for means to exe cute its constite- 
tonal powers. 





The question then, sir, is reduced simply to this; Is a na- 
tional bank necessary and proper to co'lect the taxes, to pay 
the debts, to negutiate the loans, to regulate the foreign com- 
merce and the tuternal tiace, to dispose of the public lands of 
the United States, and to regulate the value of money in the 
country, aud to enable Congress to fulfil the duty of making 
all duties, imposts, and excises uniform throughout the United 
Sta'es! Sir, ( will leave it to forty years’ experience to answer 
the question on at! these points; the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, cannot err i recounting tw you what the Bank of the 
United States did in collecting, and keeping, and transferring 
the public revenue, without cost or charges, and without loss; 
what it was bound to do in case the Government needed to 
borrow imoney; What it didin equalizing and facilitating ex- 
changes of foreign aud domestic commerce; what it did in 
paying pensioners, and in accommodating Government in sell- 
ing, and the people in purchasing, public lands; what wero its 
saluiary and steady influences in regulating the money market 
and the valve of money, and its uses in readering duties, im- 
sposte, and excises, uniform! Its notes were better than fine 
gold every where—at land offices, custom-houses, to the Indian 
and the traveller, to the Government and the people, at home, 
in the North and South, East a d West; and abroad, in the East 
ladies, they commanded a premium! 

Twice las a national bank been Chartered, and again and 
again has its constitutional validity been sanctioned by every 
department of the Government, Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial, and by all parties, Democratic and Federal, and ae- 
mit ed by every President of the United Statics, from Washing- 
ton to Van Buren, Jackson not excepted, and acquiesced in by 
the people. The first bank charter was proposed within two 
years from the period of framing the Constitution. It was 
formed in 1787, and a Bank of the United States created in 1789! 
In the Congress of 1789, many members of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution sat, and more than two thirds of 
them voted to charter a national bank. Mr. Madison, who then 
was one of those members of the Convention who opposed the 
bank charter, afterwards, when President ot the United State-, 
gave it hie sanction upon the principle of “stare decisis.” 
Phe question of the constitutionn! power of Congress was eub- 
mitted in 1789 to General Washington, who was presylent of 
the Convention, and he referred it for solemn advice to the 
heads of the Departments—two of whom were also members ef 
the Federal Convention. Hamilton, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, the author, in part, of the Federalists, who under- 
stood the history of the Constitution as well as, if not better 
than any man, maintained that the power was constitutional, 
and Randolph, Attorney General, dissented. The latter and 
Mr. Jefferson, who was not a member of the Federal Couven- 
tion, and who alone, by the by, made the point that the proposi- 
tion to grant incorporations was rejected, gave in their written 
opinions on one side, and Hamilton submitted his on the other. 
General Washi gton, who knew all the facts of the history of 
the Constitution, necessarily, fiom his presiding in the Conven- 
tion, sided with Hamilton, and, after months of anxious and 
careful deliberation and inquiry, sanctioned the bill to incorpo- 
rate 2 national bank! History, authority of decisions in every 
fori, and the practice of the Government frem its foundation, 
all concur in establishing the validity of a national bank char- 
ter. Shall these be overruled by one mau in the nation? Shall 
nothing be decided under our system? 

The word ‘ necessary” was given in an absolute sense by Mr. 
Jetlerson. Itis plain the term is not so meant in the Constitu- 
tion, because, if so, it would exclude the use of all means 
whatever, and totally destroy all option or selection of means. 
One could not be employed, because another might. Qne is 
not absolutely necessary, because the other exists. The em- 
ployment ef State banks is not absolutely necessary, because 
Mub-Treasuries may be used, and Snb-Treasuries are not abso- 
Jutely necessary, because State banks may beemployed. Their 
uncoustitutionality may be domonunennd quelle in the saine 
manner as that of a national bank. There are a0 means abse- 
lutely nectésary in alllife; there is no one tool or agent in me- 
chanics, or power in natural philosophy, absolu ely necessary; 
bread itselfis not absolutely necessary to sustain human life, 
because some other article asa substitute may be ured as food. 
The very existence of more means than one destroys the abso- 
lutenes= of the necessity of any; and to say that one shall not 
be use.| because the other exist, is to destroy the power of 
choosing the best means aitogether. The Constitution could 
never heave intended that Congress might employ the worst, 
aid should not have the power ofselecting the best, means to exec- 
cute its delegated powers and duties! Suchaconclusien is the 
absurd one to which thos® who oppose the constitutionality of 
a bank charter are reduced. 

The next question, then, is—is 1 United States Bank expedi- 
ent —is it the best means? Sir, itis vain to argue this. I will 
not appeal to the chaos and confusion out of which the last na- 
tional bank brought order and credit and confidence. 1 will not 
appeal toa comparison of the rates ofexchange. I will not ap- 
peal to the premiuroson silver and gold. I will not appeal to 
the traveller, tothe laborer. I will not appeal to the restraint 
upon an increase of loca! bank capital, issues, loans, and die- 
counts, Twill not appeal to Siam for the uniformity of the cir- 
culation of itsnotes and their value I will not appeal to the 
mannerin which it conducted all its business relations with 
the Government—to the uniformity of taxes, er to the exact 
equality, under its influence, of Government officers and the 
people, and of Government creditors and debtors; but, sir, I 
remind my friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) of the 
report. able, clear, and unanswerable, of George McDufiie, his 
illustrious predecessor, in 1828, to the House of Representa 
tives; and L appeal to the fact that it was the height of the last 
Administration’s wishes but to attain te the perfection ofa nation 
al bank in organizing its systemof loeal deposite banks! Sir, 
itistoo late in the day now for any manto presume to gay, 
against all experience, delighiful and rueful, of ali times, in 
peace and in war, with and without a Bank of the United States, 
that such an institution is net expedient. Sir, Lhave said that 
Mr. Van Buren reiterates the miserable demagoguism of his 
predecessor—he exceeds it in the passage which says: 

* The Bank of the United States, with the vast powers confer- 
red on it by Congress, did not, or could not, prevent former end 
similar embarrassments; nor has the still greater strength it has 
been said to possess under its present charter enabled it, in the 


exiating emergency, to check other institutions, or even to save 
iteel{!”’ 


Here we see a President of the Uniied States, the highest 
officer on earth, resorting to falsehood iteelf to catch vulgarity 
aud ignorance! In the first. place, itis not true that the Bank 
of the United States did not er could not prevent former and 
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similar embarrasements: there never was embarrassment Fimi 
lar to the present—embarrassment so extensive, deeply <a 
vading, and universaliy following, a long-continued prosper, 
in trace, and a rich harvest of profound peace. It is true th : 
in J819 the last national bank did, though like & strong on 
under an immense burden, stagger under the weight of emba : 
rassments which followed war and the many years’ want ofa 
great regulator of currency; but aa a strong man—omnipotert 
to save—it did clear away the wreck—it wrestled with derange. 
ments and embarrassments unprecedented, and fubdued the 
task of restoring us toa siate of commercial heaith and tees. 
perlty unexampled in the annals o! finance and trade. It took 
a giaut to rescue the country from its oppressive difficulties 
and a giant that bank proved itself for much good and no mig. 
chiet! But, air, the falsehood which I mean here to expose 3 
the base subterfuge of the President in treating a Jocal bank of 
Pennsylvania as a national—a United States Bank. Had he - 
other resort than this ever weak and immoral subterfuge of th 
vanquished wicked—to take up a mere name for a defence : 
a slueld and buckler?) Did Congress charter the State Bank 
Pennsylvania. called only by the name of a United State 
Bank? Had that institution the credit of this Federal Govern. 
ment at its beck—has it not all the opposition and hatred of the 
Federal Executive? Woul! not any other Jocal or State bank— 
any one of them which that same Executive has been pettir 
and stimulating to ruin the country—with the same Sane 
“smell as sweet?” Have they done any more to check other 
institutions or to save themselves? Does the virtue of a na. 
tional bank censist ina mere “cognomen?” Fie! fie! sir, up L 
such ad captandum demagoguism in a Presidcntof the United 
States! 

Bir, the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr, Pickens) in like 
manner says that the Bank of the United States never restored 
the currency; and, sir, permit me to tell the gentleman thar 
like the President of the United States, he contradicts himee}f 
In one breath they tell us that the Government credit did every 
thing and does every thing to insure the soundness and effi. 
ciency of banking Institutions, and in the next breath they 
boast that the Pennsylvania bank, without the Government 
credit, and with the Government opposition, did not, and could 
not save itself! In one breath they tell us that the Government 
ney “take a beggar from off the strects’’ (Mr. Calhoun in the 
Senate,) and attribute him with commercial and fir ancial power 
and credit, may make him a safe and sound banker; and in the 
next breath they call out to us for help, for postponement of 
the fourth instalment, for Treasury notes, for indulgence on 
duty bonds, for the means of assisting a bankrupt Trea. 
sury, for the reason that some 80 or 90 local State banks 
which Government has been backing with its credit for four 
years, have suspen’ed specie payment! In one breath they 
tell us that the Bank of the United States never restored the 
currency; and in the next they admit that if we continue to 
take local bank paper, we must have a national bank, to check 
the local institutiens and purify the currency! Sir, it istruo 
that the Government credit does much, it does every thing, 
when it fortifies and gu&ranties a national bank. — Its credit, or- 
ganized in that form, is al) that is now wanting; butit docs yu. 
thing but mischief when afforded to individuals or to loca! cor- 
porations. It stimulates to exeesses, and is of itself weak to 
restore an equilibrium-—in fact, is the first to suffer from a state 
of intoxication and debauchery. It requires more help, or its 
protection, from a national bank, than it can possibly confer 
upon any other form of fiscal and codmmeretel agency. Ifa 
Bank of the United States does not tend to restore the currency, 
why did Mr. Calhoun propose, in 1834, to unbank the banks 
with such an institution? The Government was then fully 
divorced from all banks; all that had to be done was to with- 
hold the deposites from them: Now, sir, the Government is 
married to the banks—has been in Co. with them for yeais; 
and now, when a severance cannot be hed without violence 
and disaster. now is the connection to be discolved! We are 
told that a United States Bank has never yet encorntered a 
period of war. Certain it is that in no pertod of war have we 
ever had such 2 help in time of need, unless the o!d Bank of 
North America, which was a powerful friend during the Revo- 
lution, could be so cessidered. Ttis saida national bank could 
not have survived the scenes of 1813-714. True, thase scences 
were awful enough without such an institution; 297 constat 
that they would not have been better wiih one, knowing that 
such scenes have never occurred whilst a Bank of the United 
States was imoperation. Well may the gentleman eefcly ap- 
peal to all the intervals when there was no such bank, to find 
scenes which, perhaps, ho bi ak could have encountered; hut it 
it is sufficient for us to say. in reply, thet it ever encouniered 
all the difficulties 1 met during its existence; that its existence 
occupied more than ten times the space of time which i's ab 
sence filled; and hence the fair inference might be drawn that 
no such scenes could occur curing iis existence as thore which 
have occurred in the intervals when it was not in existence, to 
control causes and effects. 

In the third place. sir, I join issue with the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.) and maintain the proposi- 
ton that the bank was ever and would be now the best friend 
of the South. 

M¥Sir, no interests in the country are more dependent upon & 
sound, sate and uniform currency than the interests of agric:!- 
ture, and. consequently, the interertsofthe South. The great 
regulator, fly-wheel, and safety-valve of currency is, as I have 
shown, a Bank of the United States. It afforded, and is the 
ouly means which has ever vet been devised, which has fur- 
nished that great amount of circulating medium called “bills of 
exchange.”? Many suppose that the most of the circulating me- 
dium consists of bank notes, intermixed with a small amount 
of specie. Not se, sir. What proportion consisted of inland 
billa of exchange Ihave not been able accurately to aecertain; 
butcertain itis that all the heavier operations of trade are and 
must be carried on by them. At certain searons of the year 
large amounts are wanted by the Seuth, to be transferred to 
the northeastern cities, with which to purchase importation 
for consumption; and at other seasons similar amounts are 
needed by the North, in the South, to purchase the raw mate- 
rials for manufacture or exportation. The transfer of these 
heavy amounts must be made by bills of exchange. It cannot 
be conducted by transmitting specie or local bank notes; the 
cost and insurance and Celay of transporting the one, and the 
discount and risk upon the other, forbid their use for the pur- 
poses of transferring funds. ‘The great and leading arteries of 
trade, then, between the North and the South, were supplied by 
bills of exchange as the circulating medium, whilst the Bank of 
ihe United States was in operation. It had funds in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, upon which to draw 
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fom New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Nashville, Cincinnati; 
and funds in the latter places upoa which to draw from the tor- 
mer. Funds were drawn without transmitting a dollar; the 
qgeration was effected simpiy by changing the pen from one 
de to the other of the books of the mother bank and its 
panches. No money was withdrawn from trade in New York; 
none from trade in New Orleans. The oblong bits of paper 
called bills of exchange caused convertible bank notes or specie 
to be paid at either place at sight, and at the rate of one-hal! of 
ogepercent. Tais was the simple and beautiful operation; and 
yeae Dills were the pabulum-of trade when the United States 
Yank was stricken down ata blow by the mace of despotism. 
What was the consequence? The life-biood was dried up; the 
arteries Were draineJ; a large proportion of the circulating me- 
‘ium was destroyed. The consequence to the South was ruin- 
cus upON a principle, a favorite principleof Mr. Calhoun. He 
calculates that the cireulating medium is, to real estate or pro- 
yerty generally in the country, about as one to thirly. Hi so, 
whenever the circulating medium is reduced one million, ihe 
property of the community falls thirty millions in value. It 
would be frightful and enormous, if the amount of diminuuon 
iy the value of real estate and other property in the South 

could be ascertained, in consequence of destruying bills of ex- 

change by refusing to re-charter a national bank. There is, sir, 

asuiking and manifest difference between the property of the 

North and the South. The property of the North consists of 
money-capital. The property of the South consists of land and 

iis products, andstaves. It is clear, therefore, that when a large 

portion of circulating medium is destroyed, they sufer much 

lesa than We In the Sowh do. The diminution of circulating 

wedium depresses the price of land, of azricaltural products, 

and of slaves, thirty fold; whereas the money of the North is 

actually raised in value precisely in the same ratio Our pro- 

perty will sell tor lews money—their money willbuy more oj our 

property. True, in times like these, when there is a total want 

of bile of exchange to transfer debts due to the North from the 

South, they may be embarrassed in the collection of their debts; 

put, nevertheless, when they ere forced to sue us at home for 

coods purchased in the North, it will always take a doub'e por- 

vonof our land and negroes, or of their products, to pay the 

debts. Bosides, they are chiefly the purchasers of our agricul- 

jural products, and the carriers of them, and whenever they are 

oppressed for the want of a circulating medium we are eventu- 
ally the greatest losers in the prices of those products. This 

uth is clearly illustrated inthese very times, by the faeethat 

ie chief losses of the nation have fallen, to the amount of foity 

millions at least, upor cotton!—notwithstanding that paragraph 

inthe Message which says: i ; 

“The difficulties and distresses of the times, though unques- 
tionably great, are limited in their extent, and cannot be re- 
garded as ativeting the permanent prosperity of the nation. 
Arising, in a great degree, from the transactions of foreign and 
domestic commerce, it is upon them that they have chiefly 
alien. The great agricultural interest has, in many parts of 
the country, suffered comparatively little; and, as if Providence 

‘tended to display the munificence of its goodness at the mo- 
ment Of our greatest need, and in direct contrast to the evils oc. 
casioned by the waywardness of man, we have been blessed, 
tironghout our extended territory, with aseason of general 
hear hand ofancommon fruitfulness. The proceeds of our great 
staples Will soon furnish the means of liquidating debts athome 
and abroad, and contribute equally to the revival of commer- 
‘ial activity and the restoration of} commercial credit.” 

This passage, sir, reminds me of this curious exact, which 
Totad the other day in some newspaper: 

‘An aimanac, published in the year 1730, has the following 
very remarkable predictions, which have been fulfilled to the 
very letter: 

‘ By Lue power to see through the ways of Heaven, 
In one thonsand eight hundred and thirty-seven, 
Wiil the year pass away without any spring, 
And on Bagland’s throne shallnot sita king?” 

It is true, sir, that Providence has displayed its goodness and 
munificence at the moments always of this country’s greatest 
need; and His infinite gooriness will ever, 1 hope, sustain us, 
noiWithstaading “the evils occasioned by the waywardness of 
man,” and the wickedness of unwise andcorruptrulers. God 
alone, and the dew He sends upen the ripe and unripe corn and 
upon the mowon hay, can keep us from beggary and want, can 
supply us with food and ra:ment; but a sound poli-y, and wise 
and virtuous Admiuistration, would turn these blessings of Pro 
vilence to some account, would establish and fix a sound price 
upon the abuudance of the hurvest field! ‘Truly, the year 1837 
has been like the times of our trouble; there is a promise of 
abundant harvest, though there has been no spring-time. 

This migh.y country, powerful and rich as it is, is hard to kill 
in its resources, which are almost infinite; but be assured, sir, it 
inthe kingdom of policy as itis in the kingdom of grace— 
you must not always strive against God! We must not throw 
away and abnse the fruits of Providence! Though Heaven has 
done much for us, the land, the land of the South, groans with 
the folly and waywardness of man! 

The gentleman from South Carolina asks where the capital 
islocated when a Bank of the United States iscreated? I an- 
swer, every where, throughout the whole country, according to 
tie demands and necessities of wade. If we were to charter a 
hank io-morrow, and logate the mother at Charleston, the 
brane ses at New York and Philadelphia would become the prin- 
cipal wings of the institution—-that at New York would in tact 
become the mother. Why? Becausee the importations are there, 
the trade is there, the revenue ts collectedthere. And, Task, will 
notthis be the case under any system?—was it not so under the 
deposite bank system, and will it not be so under a Sub-Treasury 
system? As certainly as that two- hirds of the revenue of this 
Government is collected there, and more certainly as that reve- 
nue, under the gentlean’s favorite system, would accumulate 
there in specie—there in specie, when specie wou!d beso scarce, 
by being sponged up by Government, that it would command a 
premium, and be in fact a greater amount of capital concen‘ra- 
tel there, (in New York) than the Government would other- 
wise have. He asks, if the States of this Union were separate, 
asin the time of the colonies, Would not the exporting States 
import for themselves? No, sir, they never did import for 
themselves when they were colonies. A raw-material region, 
an agricultural country, cannot be also a mercantile and manu. 
ficturing. a ship-building and mouey-capital country. The 
trade of Virginia was carried on before the Revolution, by Eng- 
lish merchants and shipping, and since then by New-Englanid 
merchants and shipping. True, the English merchants sent 
theic ships direetiy to our rivers on the Chesapeake, but then 
there was no coasting trade, which now does the same thing for 
vs to the full extent of eur wants and demands, e 















The gentleman from South Carviina also campiains that the 
Bank ot the United States, in 1s32, gave the President a eword 
to bury in the vitals of nullification! Sir, this is a new charge, 
strange and extraordinary in its character, and coming from an 
unexpected quarter 

itit be “atrue bill” against the bank, that it furnished the 
means of defending the Union tn its peril, it will be a new and 
unheard of recommendation of it to some, though het tome, I 
repudiated the doctrines of uullification. I struggled against 
its priiciples and practices, and deprecated ite eWects and ten- 
dencies; but, sir, if the war apon South Carolina had come *to 
the knile,” it would have found many a Union tm nof Virginia 
fighting in her desence, though they tad argued she had her full 
snare of wrong in the quarrel. [ should have been one among 
those who reasoned ou one side, and wouldhare tought on the 

other. No corpsofa standing army siionld ever have crossed Vir- 
ginia borders, with my consent,to invade a southern sister Stute. 
I theretore say, sir, that this charge againet the United States 
Bank is, if true, no recommendation of it to me. Nothing re 
commends itself to me which strengthens the arm ofthe Execn- 
live. But, sir, this charge cannot be tenable. Be it remember- 
ed that the bank itself was then (in 1832) struggling against that 
same President tor its own safety and existence, and that then 
he was Warring against it furiously, upon the ground that it had 
entered the poliucal lists against his re-election. L cannot con 
Cclve, therefore, upon what grounds itis now accused of fur- 
nishing weapons tothe hands of its own enemy, and that, too, 
to destroy some of its own best friends Among those strongest 
friends were then counted the Hou. George MecDutlie and the 
Mon. John C. Calhoun! And most strange and unaccounta- 
ble is it, if thischarge be true, cither as tothe motives of the 
bank or its necessary effects, that Mr. Calhoun should, so soon 
atter the fall of 1832 asthe spring of ISM, propose in the Se- 
nate of the United States to recharter this same bloo ly honster 
for twelve years!!! ‘The gentleman, sty, must be wrong now, 
or Lis honorable end distinguished Senator must have been 
most unpartonably and egregiously guilty of a suicidal act 
southern policy in 1834. — i 

The gentleman boasts thatthe people of the Souch are an old: 
fashioned people, and he complains that the bank, ike Czar 
Peter, cui the coats of southera viliage dandies ti: the fashion! 

This i3 astill more grievous charge against the tyranny of that 
monster, which it seems was guilty of mcnstrusides trom the 
mest enormous—the plucking of a President's bear, to the 
most petty—that of clipping the coat-tails of southern dandics! 
It did, no doubt, afiect the social habits, as well as the political, 
financial, and commercial power of the country. Brit, sir, this 
objecuion, though apparently trivolous, has more tm i than 
strikes us at first. It iilustrates the nature and egree of that 
prejudice which really prevails in mary communities, which 
are not immediately connected with the assuciavions of trade, 
against that institution. 

la many respects, sir, but in none so much as in relation to 
the improvements of commerce aml of the mecianic arts, are 
the Southern people a half century behind the tines ti which 
they live. Noble, generous, liberal-minded, brave, independent, 
intelligent and sagacious, yet are many of them tou mecaphysi- 

cal, and likely—as Mr. Letcher used to say of old Virguaia—to 
die of an abstraction! They admire and cherish otd tings 
and ways, and despise, without much reasva, Ho proven nts in 
the credii system, just as they do a new lapel or bution! They 
do not enlarge, as I said on a former occasion, their capec:tes 
to receive the benefits of any inetitutio.s of trade; Uiey do not 
calculate their losses in the destruction of them when created 
and existing, but look alone with dissatisfaction to the treater 
benefits which others receive from improved capiciies and en- 
larged advantages. They claim justly that satire has doue the 
most for them; are content with whatnature has dun: tor them, 
and are only discontented when they behold the arf of ochers 
outstripping their friend nature. ‘They are only wrong, sir, in 
not improving and assisting their owa natura! wivaniages, aid 
in wishing to prevent others from exerting their enterprise and 
Wits to make up for natural deficiencies, whilst they are uuwil- 
ling to exert their own wits and enterprise atall. Let Caaries- 
ton, uuite by a railroad with Cineimnati, and Noroitk tap the 
Big Bend of the Ohio river, and we shall shorly hear no wore 
complaings about the immense advantages of capital which a 
Bank of the United States gives tu the North. It we sit all the 
day idle, why shall we complain that New York, Pintideiplua 
and Baltimore come thousands of miles to take to themseives, 
by internal improvements, the produce of back countries, which 
need not be transported as many hundreds of miles ta our sea- 
porta? We musthave trade betore we have capical aud State 
internal improvements before we can have trade ‘Trae, sir, 
trade, will make the South as prosperous and strong os the 
North; and trade will make the Soath as tact a frioud of a 
national bank as a national bank is now of the South without 
trade! 

Lregret, eir, exceedingly, the remarks of the gentleman from 
South Carolina in relation to Texas. Hesays sic frieu.is of a 
Bank of the United States are the enemiesof Texas. I beg leave 
to say, sir, that time will show whether he is any truer, though 
he may be a much abler, friend to the annexation of that State 
to this Union than Tam. On thatsubject, as on nultiticarion, I 
presume, he will find the friends ofa national bank divided; but, 
sir, he will find no one opposed to the annexation of ‘Pe 
cause favorable to anational bank. But what does th 
sion to Texas mean? Is it a political appeal! ts it expected 
by any Guarter that Texas will unite the South opon some 
leader; and that the South, added to the Loco Focu destructives 
of the North, and the Executive retinue of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, will bring that leader into power? Sir, !et ine warn 
those who entertain it that the hope is vain, and worse than de- 
lusive! The South is most opposed in reason ant int- rest to 
Loco Focoism; and it will be unjus: and destructive to the cause 
of Texas, to make it a hobby of party polities. ‘The restoration 
of a sound currency here would avid ‘Texas as much as our- 
selves. Whence has that glorious Republic derived her loans 
to achieve the battles of her liber:y and independence? The 
South and Southwest have furnished her with arms aud men; 
the North, I presume, has furnished her with money and credit 
If her ware sti!l continue, stil she will want the henefir of that 
eystem here which carried us through the travatie of inde- 
pendence; a system of credit! yes, ours was depreciated paper 
credit! 

A Bank of the United States woul! wot only indirectly aid 
the cause of civil liberty in Texas, by the confidence and cre- 
dit, eafe and sound, it would diffuse universally, but, as I 
have said, 1t would prove, at this time especially, the best bul- 
wark of civilliberty inthe United States! Sir, I mean all I say. 
The bank is expedient and necessary; the only quesiion which 
remains is, is it “ proper,” that is, congenial with our free insti- 
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tutions? What las been the practice and tendency of the Bz 

ecutive of this Government for the last eight years? To wield 
the entire legislation aud contro! of this nauon and iis destinies, 
by means of the public money! There is needed, much needed, 
an imerposing stumbling block,or check, between the Pres: 

dent and the public purse,now more than ever! When Pres 

deat Jackson removed the deposites, he took them from our ot 
the hands of the law—of the legislative department. When by 

put them tu the pet banks, he put them in the hands of the Lx 

ectiive; there they have been ever since, in defiance of the law 
and the Constitution; aud now we are asked to yield the con- 
stitutional custody and control ef Congress over the public me 

ney, aud to place itin the Briarian hands of a hundred thou 

sand office holders—the eyes and arms of the Executive!’ 
To what department of this Governme:: does the custody and 
control of the public money belong? Sir, there is an obscure 
clause of this Constitution which his over been overlooked by 
all of the wisest of its expounder I hacan that sacred clause 
which reads: “ Congress shall have »uwer— 

“To make ail laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and ali other 
powers vested by thie Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof.’ 

Now, sir, the first clause of this cection is the only part of it 
which 1s habitually referred te, and is a clause, by the bye, 
which ia not favered generally by strict constructioniate, be 
cause it is erroneously thought by some to confer indetinite 
powers. Nosuch thing. The reverse isthe case. By mark- 
ing the later clause a tentively, yon will find that there te not 
a section in the Constitution more jealously restrictive, and 
especially of Executive power and discretion. It is that clause 
which General Jackson never read, or never understood. Tt con- 
tradicts his celebrated rule of action, “(kat he was to execute Ue 
laws and the powers of the Nxecutive as he though proper.’ 
Sir, the Executive hag vo discretion as to the meane of exec: t 
ing ifs Gicn powers even, much lees the powers of Congie e 
The meana necessary to execute the “ foregetag powers,” that 
iz, the powers of Congress, “and all other powers ve sted ty 
this Constitution in the Government.” Mark the gradati n of 
deseeat trom generals to paruculars, “or inany departien! 
or efiver thereot.” Does this not mean Executive powere/ 
All the means neccasary to execute all the powers of every 
departinent, or officer, are given to Congress! Does the Presi 
det requite means to execute an Executive power even! May 
he adopt means, Lowever neces ary or proper, himeeli! Ne 
he must apply to the legislative departinent, Such is tie Coa 
stitution; yet how perverted, aud abused, and trampled on' 
Sir, Lam thas minute incommenting on this clause, so restric. 
tiveof Executive power and discretion, becatse, Lrepeat, there 
is no clause of the Constitution which is so much overlooked, 
and never regarded. 

To illustrate its application. The question arose last winter, 
in the case of Texas—to what depart. nt does the power belo g 
to recognise the ludependence of a people siruggling for liberty 
and for an equal station among the nations of the earth? ‘Po 
my ulter surprise, on examining Judge Story’s Commentary ou 
the Constitution, | found that he laye it down asa power he- 
longing to the Execuuve, because be saye it is incidental to the 
power of appointing and receiving ambassadors. He entirely 
overlooked that clause in the Constitution which clearly vest 
every incidental and resulting power of the Government in 
Congress. Thenee, sir, ia derived the power tw coilect, to 
keep,and to pay away, the money of the United Btatea. Con 
gress nay appoiat a hand, an agent of the law, to do and per. 
form all these duties independent of the Executive; for “Con 
gress niay by law vest the appotatment of inferiot officers, as 
they think proper, in the Pre ilent alone, in the courta of 
liw, or in the heads of departments.” But the custody and 
control of the public money have been usurped by the Execn 
tive. in Which alinost all incidental and resulting powers hav. 
merged, and have been tamely and supinely yielded by Coy 
gress! Sir, I know of no way so wise and so appropriate to 
reclaim this derelict and important power as that of creating a 
national carporation, which shall be made the agent and hand oF 
the law, which the Executive shall net touch or control, ay ¢ 
which shall be subject only to the legislative will! 

The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. P.) is utterty 
wrong, then, when he saye that to create a bank will be to part 
with an attribute ef sovereignty—to regulate the currency. Sir, 
it will regain and reatore the just and constitutional powers of 
Congress, and it will be the most complete and efficient check 
which canbe put by law upon Executive absolutisin! In thas 

wintot View n woul! become the wgis of constitutional hberty 

Remenienis teaches ue i's weaknes? as a pollucal engine. | 
was iu favor with one Administration, the Adininistraven died; 
it was opposed to the succeeding Adininistration, and the hawk 
cied. Admit it, however, to be as dangerous as it was ever 
charged with being, is it more eo than the substitutes whieh 
have been tried end preposed! Tt may, forsooth, concentrate 
an] unite the money power and the political power of the cor n- 
try and Government. The pet bank system certainly did thus 
unite them and elect a President, and the Sub-Treasury system 
is an open and palpable proposition of diveet and certain 
union between the purse and the swerd! Such is the conristen- 
cy of these pretended patriots who war upou a bank as a poli: 

cil monster, and yet ge “all for the’? money in the hands of the 
Executive! The bank is more “jroper’’ in this sense than any 
substitute which its enemies have ever yet proposed 

The geutleman. sir, in good feeling and friendship, advired 
me not to rety on the lettér-weiters for a character, but to look 
rather to enlightened public opinion. Isball take the advice 
sir: for, from the bilingegate which has lately been sent forth 
from the deska in this Hali—{Here Mr. Wiss looked signifi 
cantly at the seat of Joux H. Peenriss, a member trom New 
York, the editer of the Freemau’s Journal, in that State. and 
the leter-writer for his own paper}-Tam well aware that a 
character for virtic, honor, aut truth, has nothing to expect 
from the pen of false! dipped in the gall of hitterness; and I 
know not why f ghou'd have been warned net to rely on he 
praise of letter-writers, when | have been made the subject of 
their constant vituperation. Some ot the lever-writere I know 

to be gentlemen. and the friends of truth more than they are 
my friends; but Prely not ow them, bet on enlighened pubiie 
opinion. My own convictions as 10 a national bank are not 
new, and have not been taken up for a party pOtpose or tor a 
season; they areas old as my public life; my cénstituents have 
known therm of old, and they are not to be relinquished fur the 
sake of a triumph to myself, er of triumph over an enemy, o 
for tear of defeat; though, sir, Lam confident that they are evn 
victions which will eventually seize upon the ininds of ali as 
they have fastened upon mine. I have been for a bank through 
evil report; and now that I see the great reformer “Expy 
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rience — abroad, with scourg? in hand to wake up the people 
‘oe vt flection and liquiry; to make them held up their heads 
from individual pursuits to attend to the operations of a Go- 
veramont which has put its rude hands deeply into their pock- 
eis; now, L way, when I see the hope of better times, I shall 
wait, patiently wait, for the troubling of the waters, sor the 
healing of the people, for their voices to come up as a strong 
man, for radical relief of the country, its Constitution, its cur- 
reney, 18 liberty ! 

Hut, to return to the message: I have been drawn off singu- 
larly enough to reply to a gentleman, who I thought once 
would have been one of the last to be found fighting for this 
Administration. ‘The President next attacks the local banks. 
They have failed, not@ithstanding the Government credit at 
their back; I admit it, sir, and always thought they would, and 
#0 did the Administration, Tam excited to feel some sympathy 
tor the pet hank system only by the rank profligacy with which 
“the party” now denounce their own victims. In his war upon 
these institutions the President exceeds even Fanny Wright 
herself. {£ have one of her books, sir, and I find, I confess, 
some modera'ion, something conservative even in her book; 
but in this message nothing but “destructiveness” is deve- 
loped, She says—I quote her in contrast with the President - 


“And now I will concede, and 1 {sa position I have ever my- 
seif assumed, that all things have to be taken successively and 
inorder. But, one thing is to propose measures, and another 
thing to take « general view of the etate of affairs. One thing 
in to distinguisu where we are, another, whither we are to go; 
and another, how we are to get there. Itis by no means ne- 
cessary to knock down all the chartered monopolies the first 
fiie morning; por, on any morning, that ye should unsettle 
sueb as may be judged of real public utility, or of importance 
to the public defence and safety, at a time, too, when, of all 
others, the finangml affairs of the nation require caretul and 
wkilful guardianship. Yetl do think it is not only allowable to 
look at them, and every morning that we choose; to inveeti- 
gate the nature of their whole structure, examine their founda- 
tions, pry into all their hidden passages, back entrances, secret 
cupboards, traps, and cellars; but, moreover, that it is right 
and proper, and of urgent necessity, that we should doso. I 
will not quote the old proverb which says a cat may look at a 
king—a proverb that is practically true in most countries 
Were there are kings to look at; nor ask why, in this country, 
the ling, which is, de jrre at least, the people, may not look at 
lie cat--and ata cat too that gives him many hard seratches.”’ 


‘’es, sir, Lam for looking at the cat too, The King, de facto, 
however, isthe President—and the President too is the cat 
Wich has stolen the cheese from the People, the King de 
jmie 

But you see, sir, that even Fanny is not for knocking down 
all the Chartered monopolies the first fine morning; nor, on any 
morving, chat we shonld unsettle such as may be judged of real 
public ntility. Butthe President and Levi Woodbury both 
now ety the pet banks were corrupt. Sir, Prefer ta the Oth 
page of the Presid nt’s Message, which I have already quoted, 
all beg you to hear what Saint Levi says; he is speaking of 
the little eub-treasuries now in opera ion, when he says: 


“The exicting establishments and officers, whenever con- 
venient, would be employed without a double machinery or 
the organization of a new system ofagents. Executive control 
would be diminished rather than increased by them, because 
any additional officers will be selected, not by the President 
alone, or the Treasury Deparitmeat, as the banks now are, but 
virtually be designated by Congress, and the principal incum- 
bents appointed by the consent of the Senate. They would 
also remove all ground for the objection sometimes urged 
against the form or system, that the Executive alone exercises 
an extensive patronage and great mMoneye.! Influence through 
a hosatof bank presidents, directors, and stockholders, scattered 
througn every section of the country, and selecied without the 
assent or check of either House of Congress in avy particular 
case, and making loans of the public money from considera. 
tions merely political or official. A very wide discretion will 
he thus restricted, and a prolific source of suspicion and impu- 
cation ot favoritism and partiality be entirely stopped. 

Che officers, under the plans proposed, will Lkewise be 
amenable exclusively to the General Government, and not be 
em darrassed, like the officers of the banks, by couflicting duties 
and juterests in respect to the States, nor involved in those col. 
lisions, jealousies, and recriminations often attendant on that 
position.” 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Wio would have 
imagined such as this from Levi?’ Last spring that Pharisee 
was brenghtto the boek and sworn upon the Holy Evangelists 
of Atmighty God ve tell the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth; about the corruptions and dangerous in- 
fluences ot the deposite’ banks, and he tried to knew nothing. 
The whole system and concern’ was “as fair a ‘ling as ever 
was," and now we see hiny coming out in the face of his oath, 
and reporting officially against “a prolifié sowrce of suspicion 
and imputation of Vavorimgsm and partia‘ity!’. Olt how he 
he must have gulpedat this mach even! how much more when 
he gov out—"tlle Executive alone exerciser an extensive patron: 
age and great moueyed tiluence through.a hest of bank pire- 
sidents, directors, and steekholders, scatrered through’ every 
section of (he country,” dc. All this, this very charge<this, 
the gist ofit, was: made by Peyton and Wise laet winter: Levi 
kept hia awn cdneeience; the Globe deniedy the miniom and 
pimp, Reuben, tultied and placarded: thé P.esideat pronoune- 
ed us liars all the way from Washington to the Hietmitye, anil 
said here we ougit tobe Hotstonized! And how, oli! all earth 
and heaven! leok here! verily,every ¢harge ie confessed by 
both President and Secrojaty! What thinks my cotleaaue, CMP: 
Gatland) che chairman of the committee of tnvestivaction, a 
majority of which reported that there:was no agent, ne-cartyp. 
Hon, ne politent intinences that all was fair, and -rizht repub- 
lican! Doss this not put that majority to the blush? 

Never ha! 1. nevér had my friend Peyton, hever shall we 
again obiain for trath—“which is mighty and will prevail’ — 
such a vlotieus -trinmph as this Sin Danuet quote Faniy 
Wricht again. 1 approve'ber sentiments cordially when she 
says: 4 

“ But, joking apart. PT wanhlask if a the partofmny set of 
man, there be either policy er decency in a world whose rule 
is right, ant whoa guide Woreason, Cor whieh otherivise is 
without either rule @r gaide atall:) FP woul ask): Teay, whe- 
ther, at the point of inguiry.at which the pubtic mind has how 
arrived, there be potiey or decency tir the attempt to prevent, or: 
even to retard, the vestigation of any question whatsoever? 
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It is alaw of the human mind instinctively to resist injustice 
aud to spuroarbitrary dictation. In America, moreover, such 
is the law of the State. Tocry “silence!” to the voice of pub- 
he curiosity ishere outrage; to nuduce silence by ee or en- 
iorce by violence ts ove't treason. What policy is there or 
can there be in endeavoring to hide what every body sees, or 
in making endless turns and tricks, when the publ c eye is open 
tothem all!’ There isa mode by which, in this country, alt 
prudence may be secured and all patiencecommanded. — Itis 
siinply to tell the truth on all occasions. | Never to mystily 
and never to falsify. To say, such and such is our position. By 
so much it false; but, in setting it right, let us beware of the 
leeshore and the false current. And, so that we hear of dan- 
gers really inexis‘ence, and not of imaginary ones invented to 
draw the ship into some new course of error, or to keep her 
from taking the shortest course, consistent with safety, into the 
right one, we may be sure that all on board will possess their 
soulsin peace, and wait for salvation, or strain every nerve 
to aid it, without a murmur or even a hard thought. All above. 
board and nothing in thedark. Whenever a measuieis neht, 
oreven when not absolutely right in itself, but only indispen 
«ible under existing circumstances, there is always reason to 
give for it; and let itbe given, and given without fear of op- 
position or evasion of discussion, and the mass of this nation 
will support it.” 

Sir, lam no advocate of the pet bank system. 1 think now 
whatI have always thought of it; though a letter-writer reports 
me as making terms now with Reuben, between whom and 
myself my colleague (Mr. Garland) is said to be the internun- 
cio. LTcannot vote for the Conservative measure ; but I cannot 
agree that ou Site institutions shall all be knecked down, as 
Fanny saye, at a blow, by the President, afier he has used them 
for all his ambitious and corrupt designs, and after he is forced 
to cast them off on account of the odium they have in- 
curred by the abuses to which he has perverted them. It is 
now politic in “the party’’ to be the first to denounce them- 
to ery catch thief! catch thief! the loudest, in order te turn 
pursuit from themselves, who have been the chief! of the sin- 
nera, the guiltiest of larceny and robbery, and accessary before 
aml after the fact to the guilt of the pet banks! 

The Messace throughout, sir, is a general and sweeping 
attack upon the whole credit system ; and the gentleman trom 
South Carolina agrees with the President in the Loco Foco tenet 
that that system is inimical to human liberty. ‘Th: gentleman 
(Me. Pickens) “preaches back imsurrection to the Northern 
laborer,” whom he puis upon the tooting of a Southern slave! 
1 should hardly think, sir, that he would be heeded by any 
laboring men of intelligence, and scarcely by a mob, if white, 
if they had any pride of condition, or the least self-respect. He 
tells us that John Milton was a Loco Feco. I wonder if he was 
for the Sub-Treasury! Sir, in this, toe, the President is clearly 
departing from “the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor.”’ 
In Mr. Taney’s letter to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
dated April 15, 1834, he says: (See passages already quozed.) 

Sir, 1 was nfuch astonished to see the great leader of Loco 
Focoism in New York, (Mr. E. Moore,) shake hands with the 
gentleman from Seuth Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.) after he took 
his seat, upon the proposed union between Northern laboring 
men and Southern slaves! I can account forsuch a union and 
such congratulations only on the principle that extremes are 
suret» meet. Not that the laboring men of the North are sure 
t» affiliate with our slaves; but that Loco Focoism is certain to 
amalgamate with aristocracy as it now does with power— 
despouic Executive power, irresponsible, and seeking to be un- 
checked! 

Such were the principles which guide# the Adininistration of 
General Jackson in selecting the deposite banks, and in regu- 
lating them; and, sir, let me do Mr. ‘Taney the justice to say 
that, however he may have been in error in carrying his prin- 
ciples into practice, he advanced many which were undoubt- 
edly sound and wise, and ho seemed to me ever to have been 
governed by fixed and well-considered principles. He did not 
appear to adopt a creed merely because it might captivate the 
popular preju lices; and I ¢o wet think that he would have pur 
sued one to extremity if he saw that it would lead to ruin, 
though it might be “ clapped by the crowd.” Certain it is that 
he was General Jackson’a favorite Secretary, and he was very 
far from advancing these alarming appeals to ‘the poor,’’ to 
war upon a system which is the best pretection of men 
Without capital. To see a poor man assisting to destroy the 
credit system is at once to remind one of Hogarth’s pic- 
ture of a mob, in which a misguided and frantic wretch 
is sawing himself down from the top of a high sign-post! 
Sir, there are two kinds of democracy as to equality among 
men. The one tents to degrade all mento an equality upon 
the lowest scale; the other tends to exalt them to an equality 
upon the highest scale of human excellence. The tormer 
strives to pull down all excellencies in systems or in men, and 
forbidsail perfection in either. ‘Thisis the “ Agrarian,”’ wiiich 
would reduce us to the level of brates, and which, under the 
pretence of holding bick those who sirive to improve their 
ovo condition and the moral condition of mankind, to prevent 
improvement from makiosg difierences among men, would, in 
fact, make industry work for iadolence, the vigilant keep guard 

thor the sluggard, give the fruits of enterprise to those who toil 
ipotamd do not spin, and divide the rewards of wisdom and 
jyiriue with ignorance and vice! This kind of democracy is 
fe rankest despotism. [i is as unjust and oppressive as it is 
mipwacticable and impossible. 

}} Sr. no Government caa repress the energies of mind and of 
oral power. This low, levelling democracy mary declare a 
ivasion ef property among men tosmorrow ; will it be an equal 

j ivision the nextday?) No, sir, some Will ‘excel others in cha- 

jfacter, in moral ower, in sagacity, in energy, in wsdom and 

‘yirtue and success ; start them even as dften akevou may, with 

ite profligate, the slothful, the ignorant) the inictive, the -eare: 

jfess, the vicious, or the un‘ortunate, and stilt “ onward!" on- 
jWard’’ in advance, will be their course, and all> justice yietds 


ifiem the precedence and ra are 6 a Government might as - 
r fl 


‘well undertake to “fetter flame wit axen bahd, or stop the 
jorean with the saad,” as to put limits by law'te: the degrees tn 
iiv'vch ane man mar, in social life, ‘excelannther. Phe pa'i- 
‘tical justice which entitles every man to ail the advantages 
{wich he can tairly eequire by his merite and the exertion bf 
{his moral, physical and intellectual faculties, is sustained tiy 
itheatyther and goauine demoeracy only whith fendi tb-adbvatice 
jand promote biman improvement,! anil "to encourace that'tree 


\fre hace and competition which exate men! te'an eqmalityon 


the highest scale of moral, physical, and. imteliectiatexvellence | 


‘ue democracy ever exalts man. ' It diminishes the power bf + 


overnment, but it enlarges the moral! sd’ sediat power; ‘and! 
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. 
increases the poliical privileges of men. It makes man free ty 
pursue his happiness, and allows weither king “one,” o¢ kino 
“many,” to hinder or molest him ; it prevents Governmet fro), 
checking the exertion of his powers to acquire all the good he 
may, withoutinjury to his neighbor; it prompts each one to as. 
spire and lo strive forevery excellence and for the prize of sy 
cess; it cheerseach One in the pursuit, and crows each one jy 
the attainment of the ends of a virtuous ambition ; it tel!s ak 
men not Lo stop, to reach forward farther and farther, higher 
and higher, towards the standard of perfection ; and it strikes 
down the hand which would arrest the march of freedom! 
declares in this land thatall, all may strive equally for power 
and place, for honor and office, for distinction or Wealth: and 
thence is derived the hallowed truth that the sovereignty js j, 
the peopie!—each is asovereign in himself—a king to compere 
with his fellow for equality in acquiring the greatest good, ayy 
\o make man the fellow of man on the highest elevation! The 
credit, system, sir, supports and is supported by this later 
creed of genuine democracy. The credit system is the jog: 
potent auxiiary of true republicanism. From it have spruy; 
the inventionsof the age, the improvemerts in mechanic arts 
and powers which have reformed the world. Whence came 
the steam engine?) From the genius of Fulton. Who was Fy! 
ton? A penniless inventor without capital. What would his 
genius have done withoutcredit? It would have sickened and 
lelin neglectand despair ere ithad wrung from the avaricions 
cripe ofa private capitalist the cash—the specie, in time to 
sivike outthat Giant Champion of science, and arts, and eiyi| 
ization, and “peace on earth and good-will to man'’ How 
many of the virtuous and enterprising poor could individual 
capitalists patronize if they would; and how many do they ja 
‘ronize et thuse they could?) A bank has no soul, itis true, by 
it dispenses infinitely more real charity than that sordid, hoard- 
ing, grasping, selfish tyrant you calla capitalist—a Jew! Let the 
“poor man” c roose between themn—a credit system, organized 
by laws which he may partake in making, and which make the 
credit free for every “poor man” of character; or, that system 
which leaves the Jews,the Shylocks, calied “private capital- 
ists,” alone to make the law of trade—a system which patron. 
izesonly “the per cent.”” and knows no liw but that of the 
“auri sacra fames!” The treesystem of credit is in danger 
of being desiroyed by despotic power—loco-focoism, as mob 
ism ever does, is aiding despotism: and itis left to the virtue 
an! intelligence of “the poor man’’ to decide which side of thy 
contest he will take—whether with those without capital, and 
who want credit, agamst the power of money capital, or with 
the rich against the poor? The rich now say that the poor are 
notentitied to credit to enable them to compete with cash for 
power, and wealth, and honor, and office!!! 

The banking and credit system destroyed, what is proyosed 
asa substitute! A Government Shylock—a political Jew! No, 
sir, ] will notdenounce it before i have examined it. Whatis 
it?) As yet, sir, we know not what it is; weare left to imagine 
ihe worst. If it cou'!d be well defined, 1 would inquire whether 

tis notliable tothe very same objections which have bee: 
urged »gainst the Bank of the United States. Of this one fact, 
sir, lam morally certain—that the present propositions and the 
views of their advocates in both Houses of Congress, as wel! as 
those of the Executive, all tend to the final establishment of a 
Treasury bink. Weare asked to permit the coilectors and : 
ceivers of the public money to keep it in their custody, to make 
them its depositaries, to collect nothing but specie in payment 
of the pubic dues: and we are told openly from one quart 
(Mr. Calliov-n in the Senate) that there must be a permanent 
issue of Government paper for currency. 

Now, sir, Task, when you have organized and systematize:! 
this p'an by law, if it isnot a creature—call it by what name 
you plesse—whlich is no more known tothe Constitution than 
a bank corporation? Will this, in fact, not be a oe by 
law? Ido not pretend to say that, when formed and examined, 
twill be found to be niconstitutional, but I warn gentlemen 
who say thata Bank of the United S:ates is unconstitutional, t 
look well to what they create as a substitute for it, to see 
whether their substitute is not liable to the same constitutional 
objections, by their own mode of construction. Are we to be 
toid that the General Government clearly has the power to or- 
ganize a Treasury Department?) Where, whence is sucha 
power derived? ivecisely from the same source and by the 
same deductions that the power to create a national bank is de- 
rived—the necessity to execute granted powers, and the pro- 
priety of the means tothe end, But the constitutional question 
aside, the question of expediency still remains: would this plan 
“accomplish the beneficial purpose promised by its advocates?” 
And “would it not impair the rightful supremacy of the popu- 
Jar will, injure the character and diminish the influence of om 
political system, and bring into existence a concentrated money 
power, hostile tothe spirit, and threatening the permanency, vo! 
our repnublicen institutions?’ 

Could this system furnish a currency? No one will contend 
that» could furrush a circulating medium of specie. There is 
not enough of the precious metals in the world to admit of a 
circulating medium of specie alone, and it would be an imprac 
lticahle medium if there was. It never did, and never can, an- 
swerany other purpose than that ofa basis for currency and of 
change in small transactions oftrade. It can never be the sub- 
stitu'e of bills of exchange. Tt cannothbe had for the currency, 
if it isto be demanded for the public dues. Hence the necess! 
ty of a permanent Government issue of paper. Will that be- 
eome the currency of the country?) Itdepends upon whether 
itis to be converuble. If convertible into specie, it will never 
circulate, for the reason that the public debtors will always re- 
turn it upon the Government to call for the specie to pay the 
Government. IH incoenvertib’e,or Government issues, as the 
hanks do, more paper than it can redeem, the paper wil! depre- 
ciate, or the Government will, at times, be cqnpelled to suspend 
specie payments precisely as the banks—the Government wil! 
) come a greater nuisance to the People, and more base an! 
Penfitious to them, than the local banks have ever become to 
the Government. Besides, if the Government issues perma- 
ently this paper, it must receive it in payment of the public 
ues. dit recetveedt in payment of the public dues, where is 
the Governments specte to come from to redeem the excess o! 
its paperowhich may bé issued ‘over and above the amount 
which may bereqn'y¥ed to meet the demand for paper where: 
| ish to nayithe pabtie dues? "Whether such peper will depre 
iGlate, vill depend upon: the amount Government isstes: if it 
dxceeds the demtind fr paying public dues, the paper mist de. 
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, pot to eomeern Rseif about supplying a currency, 
gay not pay specie alone, if i is to receive specie alone? 
ai, sit, I Is not in the mind of its advocates 
gake this plan supply acarrency. tis to insure the Govern 
ment interests alone, aud to leave the perple to take care of 
hemsel Ves. No, not to leave the country to shift for itself—it 
gust destroy the country by destroying tts currency. The 
government Will Operate as a great aponge to absorb tie specie 
fom the banks, and trom its proper places of deposite as a ba- 
of circulating medium. This Sub-Treasury system must 
syitably depreciate the local bank notes, and the people’s 
geurities Of trade: it must leave them to deal iu shin-plasiers 
prerer, Whilst it deals in hard money. it makes the servant 
qreater than the master, it separates the Gove nment from the 
oeople, whilst it Is as much their concern as are private atfairs; 
wd it makes the interests of the Government conilict with 
hose Of the people. It demands of the people specie fer Go- 
yrament, While the Government dries up every source whence 
gecie can be drawn. It establishes one currency, the metallic, 
for the servants, and another, the basest depreciate! paper, lor 
ire masters. But the money view of this scheme is nothing 
compared with its political bearings. Has the gentleman from 
south Carolina (Mr. Pickens) examined the effect of this 
amendment to collect the Government dues in specie, upon 
“the great Linded interests of the South?” He is sure, he 
ays, that it will make us our own importers. 1 insist. sir, on 
the contrary, that ir wi!l raise the premium on specie exorbi- 
antly, and that premium will ant must raise the tariff, The 
importer must purchase the specie to pay the duties to Go- 
vernment, and the amount ef the premium must be added to 
ihe price of the goods, and the consumets, his constituents and 
mine, Must at last pay the pipers, no matter who imports, 

But, sir, Is this plan “proper? Is i congenial with the 
epirit Of @ur Institutions! The Presidvit says, “It is believed 
thata considerate and candid investigation of these questions 
will result in the conviction that the proposed plan is far less 
jiablé to objection, an the score of Executive patronage and 
control, than any bank agency that has been, or can be, de- 
vised.’ "This is the very es:ence of consistency. ‘To charter a 
pational bank will he “to coacentrate a moneyed power, hos. 
tile to the spiritand threatening the permanency of our repubia- 
can institutions; but to putthe whole of the public money in 
specie in the hands of a hundred thousend officers of the Go- 
vernmeat, the Briarian arms of the Executive—the creatures 
whon the President makes and unmakes at his good-will and 
pleasure—will be a sure way of vindicating the supremacy of 
he popular will, of preserving the character and influence of 
our political system, and of diffusing the moneyed powe1 
When, too, it would concentrate about sixteen millions in spe- 
cie in the hands of a single collector in the city of New York! 
The Bank of the United States might, forsooth, become a dan- 
gerous political mons er When united with an Executive. This 
plan is perfectly harmless and mnocent, less liable to objection, 
on the score of * Executive patronage and control,” though it 
would certainly place in the hands of the President the whole 
concentrated moneyed power of the Government! This, sir, is 
too undlushing a demand for more patronage and control; this 
isalinost patting on the imperial purple and the crown in the 
face of allthe people! Oh, no; the President meekly says: 

“If a Chief Magistrate may be allowed to speak for himself 
on such a point, fean truly say, that to me nothing would be 
more acceptable than the withdrawal from the Executive, to 
the greatest practicable extent, of all concern in the custedy 
and disbursement of the public revenue: not that 1 weuld 
shrink from any responsibility cast upon me by the duties of my 
office, but because itis ny firm beltel that its capacity for use 
fuluess is ia no degree promoted by the possession of any 
patronage natactually necessary to the performance of those 
duties. But, underour present form of Government, the inter- 
vention of the Executive officers in the custody and disburse- 
ment of the public money seems to be unavoidable; and before 
it can be adlinitied that the influence and power of the Execu- 
tive would be creased by dispensing with the agency of banks, 
the nature of that intervention in such an azeney must be care- 
fully regarded, and a @omparison must be instituted between its 
extent in th: two cases.” 

Yes, sir, “if he may be allowed to speak for himse!f on such 
a point;”? hespeaks b idly enough, when vouching a wish to be 
deprived of “all concern in the custody and disbursement of the 
public revente’?’—*not that he would shrink”’—oh, no; he bold- 
ly argues to show that all concern ouzht to be given up to him 
and his minions! What did Mark Anthony say of Caesar? 
“Thrice did he refuse the kingly crown.” Sir, if nothing would 
be more acceytable to the President than the withdrawal from 
the Ex:cutive of the immense and irresistible aad corrupting 
inflaeace aw! prtronage which the public money, united with 
his political power, cives him and the creatures of his will, 
for one, am dispose 4, gladly eager to gratify his patriotic wishes. 
Idevoutly pray that you will indulgs such a desire, regain the 
constitutional powers of Congress to keep and control the pub- 
lic revenue, and that you will rekindle the spirit and protect the 
permanency of our repudiican institutions by diminishing Ex- 
ecutive putronage by every lawful meansin your power. Now 
isan auspicious period to do much for our liberties, in immi- 
nent danger fron this threatening cause of alarm to every 
watehfal and faithful patriot. Butno. The President, so far 
from co-operating in this great work of curtailing Executive 
patronage, asks w be trusted by law with the entire collection, 
keeping, and disbursement of our revenue; he den vwinces all 
banking, petitions fr a divorce of the Goverament from banka, 
and yet, ike Mi lame Darusimont, is for a union witha Gorera. 
ment bunk! Weretofore, sir, well u might have been sail of 
him, as Loco Foco John Milton says, in Paradise Regained, of 
Satan: 








“What have been thy answers, what but dark, 
Am iguous, an | with double sense deluding, 
Which they who asked have seldom understood, 
And not well understood as good not known? 
Whoever, by consulting at “yy shrine, 

Returned the wiser, or the more instruct 

To fly or follow what concerned him most, 

And run not sooner to his fatal snare?’ 

But now, sir, now the veil is raised —the horrid frontis seen 
—the wickedintent of wedding the money of Government with 
the politieal power of the Executive is painly manifested: and, 
if the people stiri not back affrighted and appailed, it will be 
because " 

“Got hath justly given the nation up 
To thy delusions, justly, since they fell 
ljolatrous '”’ 
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The bill being under consideration— 

Mr. MASON said: Agreeing, as I most cordially do, in the 
several ineasures Which have so far been presented by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means for the consideration of this House, 
it is with the utmost reluctance that Lain now brought t 
with those with whom Ihave heretofore acted 

This difference, however, lam pleased to consider, is at last 
but one of mere expediency, and in itself contains nothing which 
should sever those who are united otherwise in the preserva 
tion and support of those great andl leading principles which 
tnate political parties. 

Diflerences of opinion necessarily pertain to deli veration: it 
is against the consutution of ous nature that it should be other 
wise: Intelligence, reason, anit sound judzment are alike hovtile 
to entive unanimity; nor would our representative Goveranien 
be any thing more than a mere formal acquiescence ta the wil 
of some ordained superior, if the doctrine were allawed to hold, 
that party discipline exacts an unconsidered sanction to every 
measure which brings a recommendation from the Executive 
chacr. 

Such is certainly net the spirit of our institutiens: nor should 
it be the spit of any party that would act safely amd wisely, on 
even successfully, in the adiminisivration of the Goverament 
committed to their charge. 

Having thus premised, Iwill proceed at once to 
jections to the hill under cansideration 

Those who have brought it i, address its claim 
a3 a measure simply intended to provide for the epee af 
the public money It issaid that the former depos.corres, che 
State banks, having proved either inadequate to th ' 
quired, or untanhtul to the trust tepored in then: in this t 
of the public service, it is necessary that Governinien ) 
should take care of its own interests; and that this wil: be 
etectualiy done by a return to what is called the legal carr aes 
of the country, and by constituting certain fiseal officers of the 
Government the keepersas wellas the cisbursers of she pubiie 
money. 

Ihe machirery is certainly very simple; and if the only end 
to be atiained were, in truth, the safekeeping of the public 
money, however I might dissent from the expectations of tho-e 
who have planned tts operation, T could not see tn it tho-e 
insuperable objections which impel me now to remonstrate 
against. 

The evils, sir, which we are expected to remedy by some ae- 
quate law, he far deeper in the public mind than any ailesed 
insecurity of the public money—evils for which no remedy is 
provided by this bill, bat which will, in my judgment, he fies. 
tened upon the community by itspassage. T mean the present 
degenerate condition of the currency. 

What is now the currency of the country?) Tas notow'rt it 
ought t» be, but what actually now is the sole currenr 
only medium having exchangeable value, by which the busi- 
ness of the country is carried on? 
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It consists e1 tirely, fromone 
end of the Confederacy t# the other, of irredeematie bonis pa- 
per:every paymentthat is made, every debt that is collecud, 
every transaction of every kicd, whether large or sme!!, into 


which money enters, is carried on and ei cted by paper vat bas 
been issued by the State banks, and which they wo Y re- 
deem with gold or silver, These metals have passed cotively 
out of circulation: they form no longer any portion ofthe money 
ofthe community; treating money as that ouly which 
time being, serves a3 the symbol of exchange of this 
marketable value. 

This condition of the currency 15 the true and gre 
times; it afleets the people in their busmess precisely in the 
sime manner as it affects the Government in the conduct of its 
affairs: and there can be no remedy, at all adequate to relieve 
the Government from its embarrassments, which shall net. at 
the same time, and to the same extent, relieve the people from 
theirs. 

In considering this subject, asT propose to do, it is 
sary to go at large into an examination of th 
have operated to bring about this state of things 
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that Lam. nor do Lat all profess to be, equal to this duty. And 
yet, were [to attempt it, Eshould certainly ditl+: very witely 
from those who trace these cause no “irther then toa redun- 


dant issue of bank paper. That such issue has been, toa great 
extent, auxiliary to the present embarrarsments, there can be 
nodoubt. Butit has been auxiliary only; and LT freely alrert, 
that, in my very humble judgment, a well-founded objection to 
cur banking system lies in this very thing—that banks of dis- 
count, organized as our American banks are, yield the faeili res 
of credit too readily and amply to the demands of trade, with vut 
a power of discrimination between such as arise from ‘he ex en- 
sion or accidental vigor of healthful commerce, and such as 
have their origin in a wild and gambling spirit of apecutation. 

Commerce requires credit. From the day that inen passed 
in their Jealings beyond the first simple stages of barter, credit, 
in some form, entered into the affairs of trade. I's agency soon 
came to be understoed; and the wins are not mere active in 
circulating the common air, than credit now is, all over the 
world, in circulating through every jlaad the productions of 
every soil. 

Trade and commerce, then, becoming drunk with prosperiry, 
have drawn too lavishly upon the credit offered thei throteh 
the banks; or, if you will have it otherwise expresee|, the ex 
pansi'ste character of bank credit has ofiered too creat tema 
tis to commercial enterprise, and we are now suilering nocler 
the consequences of over-action as well on the part of those she 
used this credit as of those who gave it. 

Ia this reasoning Iam borne out by the Megsaze of the Presi 
Went. Ife says that “our present condition is chiefly to be atiri- 
buted to over-action in all the departments of business; an over- 
action deriving, perhaps, its first impulses from antecedent 
causes, but stimulated to its destructive consequence 
“sive issues of bank pruper. and by other fac,lities for t! 
sitien and enlargement of credit.” 

{ have entered into the subject thus far only that Limnay invite 
you toa more enlarged view of the difficulies to be met than 
are presented when our inquiry is confined simply toa conside 
ration of the safest custody that we can provide for that portion 
of the people’s money which ts to pass into the public cafers. 

My great objections to the’measures proposed in this bill a: e. 
y rat they are not at all commensurate with the Jexigencies of 
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the times. They do not meet the real difficulty, The bi! 
sitaply ordains that the Government, after a limited time, wil! 
receive nothing but gold and silver in payment of public dues, 
and will entrust its keeping to its own officers alone. Now, it 
there were a creative power in our law, if by this simple enact 
ment the bank paper. could be driven out of circulation back 
whence 1 eame, and the precious metals substituted in sufli 
cient quantities to meet the wapis of society, as Well as the 
demands of the revenue, the chief ground of my opposition 
would be at once removed. T can well see, from the experienc: 
we have had of the evil tendencies of the banks to excessive 
issues, (and such, at present, are my decided impressions,) that 
Whenever the currency is placed in a condition to bear the 
tribute, the true policy of Government may be found to be to 
exact Is dues altogether in coin; and to withhold its revenue, 
White resting between its collection and its disbursement, tron 
the use of the banks, as a fund to increase their discounts 
My reasons for this I will give hereatier, when treating of the 
proper position which the Government may ultimately assume 
toward the State banks. 

The bill is to operate upon the currency as it now is, for we 
have not only no guarantee that it will be found in an improved 
condition at the end of twelve mon ha, (che limited time,) bat 
1s susceptible almost of demonstration that one necessary cou. 
sequence from the propa&ed law will be to «continue the cur 
reucy in its present debased condition. 

The precious meta!s, all will agree, are now banished from 
circulation. They are in the country, I grant you, and in 
sufficient quanutes, perhaps, to answer their accustomed duty 
of circulating In those choimnets, below the reach of bank pape: 
but they no longer pass from hand to hand as a medium ot 
exchange ‘heir former exchangeable value las been cou 
verted, by the course of trade to whieh I have a lnded, to a 
value exclusively marketable: and thus they lave fitlen hoek, 





vulareenutively merged in the common and general ma 7 
nercchandise Specie, whether in coin or ta bullion, ia mn w 
merehandise, and not money; and those who require it fer ) 


purpose must gointo the market and buy it at marker rates, 4 
they wonld do any kind of merchandise whatever. Plow fon 
then, is this stare of things to continue? Tow long will th 
marketabl> value attach, which detains the coin from iis most 
appropriate function as current money?) And by what proce 
can it be restored to circulation? 

The answer to the two fest inquiries is very simple. Specie 
will continne to be merehandise so long as there exists any 
demand for it greater than that whieh would invite or retain it 
in eirentation. It was driven out of cireulauion by the demarul 
for exportation, after the business of the country had realized 
the fact that our exports were insufficient to pay for our im- 
ports ‘The balance must be met, and the precious metals were 
called out of circulation to answer this new demand. It is a 
necessary and fundamental law of currency, that where you 
have two media, of which either answers all the purposes of 
ex hange, and one ef them, besides those purposes, will answe 
another purpose as a subject of trade, the latter will fly at once 
to meet the new demand, and leave the duties ef currency 
exclusively to its fellow. 

So it was between the paper and the specie, when by the 
exigencies of trade, the latter was suddealy called off to meet 
the new demand created by the necessity in commerce of extin 
ewshing the balances wgainst our importers, Thereis no mye- 
tery inallthis. Imports are to be pax! for from two sources 
alone: by the produce and labor of the importing nation, or by 
cold and stiver; and, whenever the former is found inadequate, 
the precious metals must make up the deficiency 

Thus stoodthe country when the banks suspended the par- 
mentofspecie They had an ag:ncy, and a large agency, | 
grant you, in bringing that neceseity about; pampering, as they 
did, the pride of commerce. ‘They met all its demands, honor 
eld all its drafts, as well in the rage for importation as in those 
extravagant speculations to which the apparent prosperity o1 
the age gave immediate birth. 

But the banks are not alone to blame inths. Itia due to the 
occasion, and will aid us in searching out the true remedy 
against a recurrence, to admit candidly and fairly that the Go 
sernment iselt saw as litte of the mischiels that wonkl follew 
fromthe extension of the credit as the banks did themselves. 1k 
isa part of the history of the times, and should be recorded on 
the sarne page, that when the deposites were given to the State 
banks they were expressly instructed to make them the baeis ot 
pew incentives to commercial enterprs “e, 

Ido not speak this atall, sir, in the spirit of rebuke—far, very 
far fromit. Tadduce itonly to show that the Government it- 
eclf, against Whom, as some have sail, the banks have commit 
ted the unpardonable sin, was itself actively instigating them 
to that very extension, now sv zealously condemned. Plow far 
the banks might have gone in extending their discounts upon 
immense deposite thus cast upon them; without this authori 
tative aint, none can easily tell. But itis fair and reasonable 
to infer that this license in advance did not pase unimproved, 

Having stated thus the actual condition of the currency, ar! 
briefly traced the causes which have led te it; let us inquire 
next, what will be the probable operation of a law that takes wo 
accountof ite enfeebled state, bot peremptorily demands, after 
a given day, that the entire revenue, amounting to some twenty 
mitions of dollars per anoum, shall be paid up in gold and «il. 
ver! One necessary Consequence, in my apprehension, would 
be effectually to plece it out of the power ot the banks to resume 
the payment of specie within any reasonable time. How can ir 
be otherwise?) They suspended payment because of the new 
demand for coin, created by the exigencies of trade. They 
have not yet resumed, because although that demand has cer 
tainly diminished, as shown by the rate of foreign exchange, yet 
there is still demand enough to warn them of ¢ e consequences 
o aa attempted resumption before the trade of Che country is in 
a fit condition to bear it. Sir, the country is recovering fart 
from the violent and sudden convulsion into which it has been 
lately thrown. Ti cannet otherwise be. when we ec neider the 
immense resources of this vast continent, wielded a< they ate 
bya people whose industry and enterprice acknowledge no ot her 
limit than the very bounds of the earth. But the Gov rend 

nust keep its haads off—time must be allowed for the systens 
to react before any vew or additional pressure can be borne 

Ifthe necessities of circulation are nots rong enough now to 
bring specie iato general use as part of the currency, because of 
the existing collateral demand in trade, does it not necesrarily 
follow that any new demand will have an additional effect in 
retarding that operation 7 

You create this new demand by the bill onder consideratioy 
pass it, and you at once increase the premium that specie 
already beats over the ordinary currency ; you give it increaced 
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¥ in (he mrarket to the exteat of such new demand—and to 
Ligat se extent you postpone the day when ttcan return into 
' t pert ofthe circulating median, Until that day comes, 

jposeble fur che banks to pay oul specie upon their notes, 
fhoy never can do so uot the demand upon them is reduced 
, a nake demand for carculation. Hf I am correct io this 
reasoning, the best that could be hoped, under tie proposed 
rw, would be that it should remaina dead letter upon the 
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i tnink Luave shown that we could have no return toa cit 
viion of specie under its auspices ; and if this be 6e, do you 
ieve, does any man believe, that the law could be carie | 
effect I 

What, sir, that the Goverument alone should be paid in sil- 

ver and gold, when those who have the payiments to make 

noting but irredeemable paper! How vain aad idle 

1 isto expect avy such thing. HM, by any chance or lucky 
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accident, over ruling those stern necessities to which all human 
alluirs are subject, the exigcocy of the times should have passed 
hy before your policy begins, then it might, thus chance- 
favored, be chat the acheme could bec irried out But it be- 


comes us not to legislate upon euch improbable contingencies. 
lI wantuo better evidence of where the Government would be 
iwelve mouths hence, under the operation of this law, than 
what snow daily passing before our eyes. There are, it is 
iid, (and |} presume at least with an approximation to truth,) 
Win (his country eighty milhons of duilars in coined metal 
Ly the existing law, (as there is no bank paper convertible into 
ie.) Goverament Can now receive vothing but coin in pay 
entofacy part ofits revenue. Task confidently, 1 any part 
that revenue so paid? With all this abundance of the pre- 
tals, fully three times as much as We have had at any 
former period, do we not all know that none whatever is paid 
into the Treasury from any source of revenue? [mean none, 
when compared even with the lowest necessity of the public 
rvice. The mint, it is true, does furnish a sma!l supply, 
sufficient, if at all, to meet those demands which coin 
will alone satisfy, Bat this does not come in any shape of 
revenue—far fromit, [t is purchased by Government at mar- 
ket rates, and @ premium paid upon every dollar that is brought 
n. Such is the present atate of things, under the ope ration ol 
i bard money law, while the only money ip the country is in 
iccedeemable pa wer } 7 
condiuon, unde 


crores me 


merely 


; and such muatever gontinue to be your 
he operation of any laws that you may pasa, 
ylong as the money which you require is banished, by wa 

r cause, from the channels of circulation. : 

I lay down then this position, aud defy any refutation: ‘That 

» Governament{must, asa permanent necessity, seal tu Uiat 

wreacy in Which the People deal; itis the law ot its creation, 

linseparable from its condition, It must receive what th 
People receive, and pay what they pay—-anecessity from which 
Government Cannot escape if it would, and ought noi if it 
could, 

i speak of this us a permanent necessity, distinguished from 
the necessities of immediate want It is struggling now 
avast this very want, and precisely as any large capitalist 
might equally do,‘by using the resources of its credit, to Sup 
piy the temporary absence of revenue. Have we not just 
massed a law, authorizing an issue of ten millions of Treasury 
paper, for this very purpose?) [mean for the single purpose 

cuing the Government from the necessi(y of coming down 
ut once to (he irredeemable paper of the banks? And this only 
to’ answer the present emergent y; for it will certainly foliow, 
uniess that medina can be rest red, in which alone the Govern 
ment is allowed to deal, that we nust issue at least ten million 
more before we return home from the ensuing session. Sir, I 
went coriially with you in this use of Government credit, and 
i will do so iin should the emergency continue. But I iell 
you fairly and candidly, and I teil tue people too, that this 
treasury isue i all that saves the Government now from 
coming down atonce to bink paper. Tsay this, sir, because 
your revenue laws, exacting gok! and silver, are not and can- 
not be enforced. If you collect any revenue, it can only be 
that very paper, because there is nothing else to pay with. 

Suppose, then, your law passed, and the currency remain. 

s under such policy it inevitably must, in the cond af 
it now is, Whatare you to do? If you could enforce the law 
hen, Lask, why do you not do so now? 

Why de you not new compel your debtors to go into market 
and buy specie, in order to replenish the Treasury?) So far 
from this, we have a bill now before us, which itis admiited on 
Hihands must pass, to save the Secretary from the necessity of 
oidie an attempt. With more than four millions of collars 

»widdue in New York alone, so far from exacting payinent, we 

e about to give further time on all bonds due, and to bec 

e, between dis ime and the next session of Congres 

I say, then, confidently, pass what law you may, von ca 
have your revenues paid IN specie, so long us it remai 1S at 
premium; and that the very first efiect of this law, by eve 

new demand, would be to increase the premit m, and the 
render pecoanenut the very exigencies to which your kk 
it row actually yielding. F 

Buttake another view of the subject 
ric tout, what thea would follow? 
other charge 
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Suppose the law cay 
( i The importer, 
for ftreigh!, insurance, duties, etc. is required to 
jay tive or ten per centum for apecie to pay the dune Cer 
tainty «his latter would be atded te the price of the commodity: 
and thugs the whole effect of your policy wouid be to tax the 
people to this extent, in order that Government might deal in 

id, while they were leitto struggle on, unaided, azainstall 
\l< of worthless paper money. 


besides all 


’ 
thie 


My view of the subject, then, is, that by passing this law now 
) ’ 
you pos’ pone, to an indefinite period, the restinptios 


moat by the State banks: that, until they do resum 5 


1 of pay- 
the law 


nust be inoperative, andthe Treasury su; plied by loans: or. 
enforced, besides creatiug a pew and heavier tax won 
On 


ne indise, the sole effect will be, to ¢ nrich the off] oe 
nelallwho ieed upon the public erib, at the expense of th 
rest of the commuaty. T know, sir, that ths last o! 
outed as mere eho, as part of a 
Bat telly 


ino? heore 


ecto 
has been se 
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avd unworthy of note 
f, and that?! 


mere “rally 
nthatithas nere, 
‘throws. %do not bel 
ded on the expert nee of the present day) 
a law coult be earried on But Wf it were, the ho 
t Government dey hats wotlk w nmehunderat. They 
would have money worth live ar ten dolla a the hun 
dved than the money used by the people; and the people would 
te ‘awed to the extent of this five or ten dollars in the hundre lL, 
to furnish the tormer with the better currency. 

Now, sir, in all this, my sympathies are with the tax payers, 
and not with the tax gathere:s. I co for the interest of those 
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who are to pay, and oot for taose who are to receive. I cannot 
asree toany policy which might, and I believe would, lead to 
theese results. It is unwise, uojust, and unnecessary; and it 
could not, and ought not, tostand one day after ‘hove results are 
ascertained 

I may express myself strongly, but 1 do not mean to do so 
harshly. Ieee mischief and disaster without end. in any at- 
tempt to legislate now, as you would have ue Jo by this bill ; 
and itis t save ourselves from utter defeat and shame, that 1 
beg you lo pause with me, and consider the consequences of 
such attempt. 

Let me, before leaving this part of the su ject, present an- 
toher view, which. to my mind, increases the difficulties to be 
encountered by the proposed law. 1 have, so far, considered 
only the deman] arising under the aceruing revenue, as that 
which is to retard the resurmption of specie payment. But the 
revenue m arrear, thatet which we are to postpone the pay- 
nent, wulcome heavily in aid, to increase this demand at the 
very outset of the new law, to wiat extent we do notas yet very 
certainly know; but, reasoning from what we de know, the 
promise issufliciently appaliing.. The duty bonds to be post- 
poned amount, in New York alone, to more than 7,000,000 
dollars, computed to January next; and, including the other 
cues. to more than $10,000,000 ; constituting, to such extent, 
whatevor | inay be, an obstacle at the outset over and above 
what is to be encountered in its ordinarv course. 

I have heard tt said, however, that this very demand to be 
created nader the law will have the effect of bringing In specie 
to meetit; and thus itis alleged thatthe demand will oceasion 
the supply Tdonet deny this in the least degree. There is 
nothing more certain in every branch of political economy, 
than that there willbe asupply for thedemand. But regard 
for one instant only what this demand is, and the failacy of the 
reqouing willappearatonce. It 13 a market demand, which 
is te produce this supply. It is an increase only of the same 
Jemant, which hae already banished coin from circulation ; 
now itis purchased for ex ortation, then it will be purchased 
tor Government, and the effect will be precisely the same in 
both cases—to give a marketable value to specie as merchan- 
dise, in lieu of the exchangeable value, which it would other- 
wise have as money. None will pretend that, because Govern- 
ment will pay it out again, it will thereby circulate, unless they 
can fiedthe term circulation fully satisfied in a constant round 
from the custom-house to the breker, and from the broker to the 
castom-house. 

frit be true then that Government cannot command the pre- 
cious metals through its revenue unul they return back to cir- 
culation, the inquicy remains to be answered, how that end is 
to be attained? IT would answer, first, it will be attained even 
before a very long time, if matters are allowed to remain, 

s far as Government is concerned, precisely where they 
now are 

Let us keep our hands offj and the banks will resume as 

peedily as reviving trade will allow; within what period I wiil 
not profess to answer; but their course of dealing since the 
suspension evinces the strongest purpose to do so, at the ear- 
liest practicable day. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury tells us in 
hisreport that since the suspension of payment “the policy 
pursued by most of them has been favorable to an early «is- 
charge of heir engagements to the ‘Treasury, and to a resump 
Hou of specie payments.” Ang again, in proofof that position, 
he says, speaking of the depasite banks, that “since the Ist of 
May, their discounts as a whole have been reduced about 
$20,353,776; their circulation $4,991,791; and their puble de- 
posites $15,607,316, while their speciefas diminished Jess than 
23,000,000." Such is the encouraging account which the Secre- 
tary himself gives ue of these institutions. | We have already 
seen the great reducuon in exchange since our session began, 
evidencing the rapid extinguishment of the foreien debt; and 
the efleets manifested by the approaching market for the 
ssaples. Even tue presentation of the bill for an issue 
of Teeasury paper had an effect in bringmg down exchange. 
Putting all these things together, we may safely argue that the 
evil day is passing by, and all that Turge upon you is to keep 
bands off, and let very well alone. 

Tae resviution of 1816, now in full force, had the effect. at 
thatday, of bringing about a geueral resumption of payment by 
the banks. [twill co so again, its operation be unaffected. 
Ihave shown you alreo'y the promise under it Burt the bill 

yposes to repeal that resojution, as the first step in the po 
ley of the new law. Then, the attitude of Government towards 
these inaticutions Was one of encouragment and coufidence. It 
ofiered inducements to them to resume, and invited back the 
confidence of the community. The wisdom ofthat policy was 
mani ested bythe result. Now ,the very reverse is to be at- 
ternpted: in Len of confidence, we present discredit; for en- 
couragement menace destruction. J} need not add that the same 
end cannot be obtained by cuch opposite means 
But, acain, sir, there is in this bill an entire departure from 
wcrootan Jeading priveciples of the late Administration on 
Le § clof the currency. It looks no further than to a sup- 
ly of specie jor the Government and itsdependents. ‘There ts 
nu #ecouut takea of the more important object, of infusing 
specie into circulation, for the common use of the people. Then, 
the great etiort wae to enlarge the specie basis, by the suppres- 
sion of emallnotes. ‘The Government, as the greatest creditor 
of the banks, sought te effect this by the control incident to 
its large deposite. The banks were encouraged in every way 
ioco-operate; and the Siates were appealed to for their ad, in 
the common duty ot a reform in the currency. . 

Many of them, wheee there was a bank issu> under five 
dollars, met the appealct once, bya direct prohibition to that 
extent 


sou hern 


' 


But, the State of Virginia went farther. She had long since 
realized the benefits of a specie circulation below five em, 
by aprohib.aen ofall paper under that amount; and on the 
very first occasion when the charters of her banks would be 
reached, -o recently as during the last winter the prohibition 
was extended to ten dollnis, and to take effect at an early day. 
These were the measures then contermp'ated for the improve 
tent of the curreney, and beaun to be carried out by the power 
ful sid of Sate legislation, Why are they to be abandoned 
admitted then, and it is beyond all question true, 
that specie, elthee in gold or silver, will net circulate by the 
side otpaper. Lt experience of this were wanting, it le abun 
dant in Virginia in reference to small notes; as soon as they 
were expelled by her law, silver took their place. And there 
is no doubt that, if her policy could be carried out, by the ex. 
pulsion of all paper under twenty dollars, gold would flow at 
once into the vacant channels, All thiscan yet be done by a 
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simple adiecrence to the original plan. 
utter disregard of all such intent. 

The great forcing wrocess now in contemplation wil] wor, 
the very reverse of what wae then so strenuously urged. | 
wiil put ali our golden dreams to fight, of the halcyon days. 
hard money ; and the States will be compelle., trou sheer pe 
cessity, to license Once more the very lowest issue of ban) 
paper. Seeing these things as I clearly do in prospect, une, 
the operation of the proposed law, I can have no choice by, , 
raise my voice against it. 

As to so much of the bill as constitutes the collectors of tj. 
revenue, With the Miat and its branches, depositories of y 
public money, I have but little te say. I. is certainly subject py 
very strong objections, not the least of which is the very grea; 
increase Of patronage to which it muet give rise ; and a patroy. 
age of the most dangerous influence, as being 80 immediately 
connected with the public mouey. Neither is this objection g 
all answered when it is said that the patronage will be Jes, 
than that exercised in the intercourse between the Government 
and the deposite banks, because, by the simple substitute of q 
special for a general deposite, al] patronage will be at once 
taken away, and on the score of safety the difference is inca}. 
culable. 

Whether I regard, then, the pernicious influence which thi; 
bill must exercise upon the currency, if now enacied into law, 
or the inadequacy of 1s provisions for the safe keeping of th. 
money, 1 am equally constrained to withhold my assent. Jy 
the first aspect it has never been submitted to the country, and 
has had very little consideration here. The innovation is too 
reat, the transition too violent from ail previous usage, to be 
thus suddenly met. 

The people are too deeply interested in the consequences 
which may follow, to have this usage changed without the most 
mature consideration. For inyself, sir, 1 want to go home 
from this whole subject, reinfecta. It is a new proposition, 
presented for the first time in an imposing form by the late 
Message, and, before adopted, should be well and thoroughly 
capvassed before the country. The Presideit himself, in pro- 
posing it. invites, and the subject is well worthy of, the fullest 
deliberation. 

Let it be discussed, then, as it will be, and as all great pubilic 
measures orght to be, by the people themselves, in their pri- 
mary assemblies, and through the press, befwre it is enacted 
into law. 

No inconvenience can possibly arise from this postpone 
ment; first, because the time must necessarily be short, as Con- 
gress will be again in session within six weeks from the ad- 
journment; and, secondly, because the whole system proposed 
ls now, under the late orders of the Treasury, in as full and 
complete operation as if specially ordained by the law under 
consideration. The Secretary has already adopted it, in the 
exigency of the occasien, ander the discretion given to him by 
the law organizing the Treasury Department. There is no 
occasion, then, fur this great haste, and there is every reason 
why we should forbear. 

We are told, however, by an honorable member from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) that by our opposition to the present 
bill we are strengtheniig the interest of that party which seeks 
the re-establishment of a national bank. This suggestion, sir, 
has come from a very remarkable quarter, I do not allude now 
tothe member from South Carolina, but to a distinguished 
statesman from the game State ia the other wing of the Capiiol. 
The Sub-Treasuries, it is said, must be ordained at once, as the 
only safeguard against the resteration of a great national bank- 
ing Institution; and this vaticination seems to be thrown out as 
a sort of bugbear, to frighten us into instant submission. 

Sir. in my humble sphere at home, or in the halls of our 
State Lecislature, my opinions on the subject of a Federal 
bank need no new confeasion. Ihave ever been an uncompro- 
mising toe to any such institution. J believe the existence of 
such w bank is mconeistent with the purity, and dangerous to 
the safety of popular government. Ihave ever opposed it in 
every form on grounds of expediency; and, what is above all, 
to fix and confirm that opposition, I entertain no doubt what. 
ever that it hes no sanction either in the spirit or in the letter 
of the Constitution. Strongly committed, then, to such opi- 
nions, and having uniformly acted up to them in every time of 
trial—in the removal of the deposites, through the panic era, 
and the Executive veto—I am not to be frightened from what I 
have taken as the path of duty by the new-born fears even of so 
distinguished a preselyte. 

1 distrust the quarter, sir, whence the denunciation comes. 1 
have noconfidence in that counsel which springs from the zeal 
of recent conversion. Opinions that are hastily taken up are 
as «peedily laidaside, and are worthy of no reliance whatever. 

No, sir, in my humble judgment, the danger of recurrence to 
a national bank is to be looked for in the very opposite quarter 
—in the immature conception and hurried execution of this 
Sub-Treasury scheme. Ido not mean to predict it, because | 
would not be understood as disparaging the judgment of those 
who confi 'e more readily than Ido. But suppose they should 
fail—suppose it should be found impracticable to carry out the 
new scheme—that the currency should grow worse—that bank 
paper should continue irredeemable—and the People become 
wearied out with your rigid exaction of coin from them, while 
nothing but paper is pa.d them—I ask you, and I put it to the 
serious consideration of the country, whatremedy wou!d then 
be found?) You could not fall back upon the Btate banks. 
They had been just divorced, and common decency would for- 
bidthe new espousal. Where then would you find refuge? 
Why, sir, as was done once before, in the arms of a national 
bank, and nowhere else. 

Iam notatall answered in the objections thus advanced, 
when I am told that my apprehensions of this failure are with- 
out founation. You relied as confidently when the public 
money was trans‘erred to the State banks, that they would not 
fail. Every officisl report, and every State paper, was replete 
with their commendation. We weretoldthat they were equal 
to every emergency in the fiscal operations of the Government, 
amd furnished 1's best and safest reliance. And yet, within two 
short years, the whole system is denounced as an entire failure. 
What betier assurance can you giveus now than you offered 
then? 

Why may not your new scheme fail? I believe that it must, 
inevitably must, if attempted now. And when it does fail, 
Ican imagine no possible resource left but that which our 
new convert so earnestly deprecates. I pray you to excuse me, 
then, if I do not see with his eyes. 


But your policy is In 











Sir, in attempting these Sub-Treasuries now, the Govern- 
ment, if I may so express it, is ae the citadel at once, 
in the great battle wih a National Ba 
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danger in the attempt. Opinions differ amongst your best and 
blest advisers, Whether you can now make the position good; 
and if you do not, there is no escape, no choice, but in uacon- 
tional surrender. 

“One word more, sir, to the honorable member from South 
Carolina, and to those to whom this portion of his address is 
drected. } understand him as making an appeal to the Demo- 
erats of the North, to rally around this Sub-Treasury scheme, 
astheir surest and safest protection against the opposition o! 
Northern capitalists. He tells them that they are looked upon 
as the natural allies of the South, because their labor holds the 
sume position to capital in their country, that our slaves hold 
to thelr OWners at the South. 

How these Northern Democrats may relish the doctrines of 
their new ally, I need venture no prediction. I doubt whether 
they can be brougit to rally around the standard of a leader 
who denies them any place, even in the common scale of hu- 
minity. ' 

[sit upon principles such as these that the Northern Demo- 
cracy is invoked to lend their aid to the measures contemplated 
py this bill? These are they, I presume, who are appealed to 
in the occasional addresses of certain newspapers, as the “ de- 
mocracy of numbers,” contradisting uished, we find now, from 
any democracy of men—who hold no place in the thinking, 
acting partof the community, but are classed as mere dead 
weigut, to be thrown at wilii.to either scale of the political 
balance. 

If there be any such party in our favored land, I thank Hea- 
ven it is unknown in the quarter of the country from whence 
Icone. Wehave there, sir, lam proud to say, as honest and 
sturdy a race of Democrats a3 ever the sun shone upon. of 
intelligent, thinking, independent, and free men; each doing and 
acting for himself, in all questions of public interest; having 
perfect equality of right, and participating, to the fullest ex- 
tent of a tree citizen, in the direction and control of all public 
affairs. 

This, sir, is the character of the Democrac 

am familiar; nor, Lapprehend, are our true Nothern Deino- 
crats of a texture any whit inferior. But 1 desire my consti- 
tuents at least to know to what sort of Democracy the merits 
of this bill are addressed by its friends. Not to intelligent and 
thinking men, but to a class who are counted only by their 
numbers, and are estimated to have no influence in public 
affairs, save as a mass holding a certain position towards ca- 
vital. 
(Mr. Pickens here asked the floor, and was understood to 
say, that he did not lay down the proposition as broadly as 
was stated by Mr. Mason. He meant only to say that the 
tendency of the institutions at the North waa to organiz? capi- 
tel,and to make labor tributary to it; and, unless such ten- 
dency were ¢hecked, would finally reduce labor there to a state 
of vassalage.] 

Having thus giv:n my objections to the passage of any law 
at this time, which has not for one of i's principal objscts a 
reformation of the curreney, or, I should more properly say, 
which will not, by its operation, lead back the banks to a re- 
sumption of specie pay ment, I proceed briefly to suggest what 
my opinions are of the ultimate attitude which the Government 
shouldassume towards these institutions. I have no expecta- 
tion or belief, notwithstanding the cry which has been raised 
against the banks, through the press and otherwise, tha by any 
action of this Government these institutions can be destroyed. 
I: isnotin your power to do so, sir, if you would; and if attempt- 
ed by any means, direct or indirect, every effort that you could 
make would eventuate in defeat. They are created by the 
Srarves, are incorporated, and have life given to them by their 
separate law. For their being, they lean upon the Starts, 
and are as entirely independent of you as you can ever become 
ofthem. Most of the States have a large moneyed interest in 
their stock, and participate largely in their management by the 
immediate appolutment of directors, 

Virginia has an immense fund invested in her banks, the 
income from which is appropriated to education, to internal 
improvement, and to other favorite objects of her Si:ate policy. 
Besides all which, the banks of each State furnish to each the 
entire paper circulation within its borders—a source of profit 
in which the States themselves largely participate. Por good 
or for ill, then, these banks are so closely interwoven now, in 
all their relations with State interests, that they cannot be era !i- 
cated even by the power upon which they depend for exiz- 

ence. 

They enter largely into, and influence, to a great extent, all 
the elements which affect the trade of the country; and thus, 
Whether you are connected with, or divorced from them, when- 
ever trade or the course of exchange (in which they largely 
deal.) is deranged or injured, your finances w.ll be immediate- 
ly affected. You may be divorced from them a mensu and 
a vinculis; and should a period ever occur again when there 
is a goneral suspension of specie payment, your Treasury will 
s'op payment in unison with the banks, precisely as it has 
done now; and the only difference between you will be, that 
they will stop payment asa measure of precaution, and you 
from necessity. 

I say then, emphatically, that the present embarrassed con- 
dition ofthe Treasury is not owing to its connection with the 
hanks. You have not now money enough tothe credit of the 
(evernment, in all the banks north ofthe Potomac put together, 
(the quarter where the principal revenue is collected,) to carry 
on the Government for two weeks. The Treasury is without 
money, not hecauge the banks have stopped payment, but be- 
cause its supplies are cut off. Its revenue is stagnant in the 
hands of its debtors, and notin the vaults of the banks. There 
is money enough due to you, but you cannot get it in; and so 
itis precisely with the banks. You and they are both obliged, 
being operated upon by the same causes, to give time to your 
debtors, and to wait for the reaction of trade, the revival of com- 


with which I 
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those places whence it is taken; and yet you would have no other 
resource whatever in order to make it * available,” but to bring 
it away in buik, transporting it at heavy cost across the coun 
try, from the place where it was collected to the place where it 
was wanted. 

You could not command a dollar by means of exchange, for 
the very causes that now make your deposite “ unavatlable’’ 
there, have run up exchange to rather more than the expenses 
of transportation; and thus that whole fund, cven if wow in gold 
and sifver, and in Sub-Treasuries to boot, would be justas 
unavailable to Government, in the present condition of the coun- 
try, as their deposite is in the banks mentioned. Government 
weuld not attempt to bring away the metal. The country would 
not allow itself to be thus drained; or, if it were done, the very 
operation would open the people’s eyes to the working of the 
machinery, and all would cry out against it. No, vir; if this 
“whole unavailabie fund’ in the South and West were now 
locked up there in gold and silver, sooner than encounter the 
cost and risk of transportation, and the clamor that would be 
raised against itin those States, we should go quietly to work, as 
we are now dving, and issue Treasury notes to answer In its 
place, until the restoration of trade to Its accustomed channels 
would allow its being made available, by the use of bills of 
exchange. 

Treating the banks, then, as they certainly are, institutions 
dependent for their being upon the States alone, and yet exer- 
cising so important an influence upon the trade and business of 
the country, it becomes us next to inquire whatis the beet ani! 
safest relation in which the Government can place itself towa 
them, to avoid, as far as may be, a recurrence ofthe evils under 
which we now labor? 

In the firat place, I see no prior necessity, either as regar’s 
the welfare of the Government or the banks, for any connection 
between them whatsoever. A sudden and vivlent separation, 
such as is contemplated by this bill, L have already said would, 
in my Judgment, be impracticable, in the present condition ot 
the country. I believe the transition (from the state of thinzs 
which such a “divorce”? would create) would be to a national 
bank, as inevitably as frem anarchy and confusion a people 
always seek relief in despoti#m. 

The process of separation must be gradual, after it is com- 
menced; and its cominencement must await the entire recovery 
of trade, accompanied, as such recovery will be, by a sound and 
healthful currency; that is to say, a Currency, so faras it is of 
paper, convertible into specie at wil! 

The Government may, I think, under such circumstances, 
and at such time, contine its receipts to gold and silver, and 
withhold its revenue, while resting between collection and dis- 
bursement, from all use, whether of banks or others 

I am aware that strong objections hold to keeping so much 
money idle as would remain permanently on hand under any 
systein that may be adopted. But my decided impression is, 
nevertheless, that the patronage and political influence with 
which its use by these corporations must be attended, together 
with the great incentive which it effers to over-dealing, are ob- 
jections far stronger. And from such inaction of the public 
money, I should look for another great practical good. It would 
invite, in the most urgent manner, as a fixed policy, a scale of 
revenue reduced to the lowest standard of the most economical 
Administration. 

And again, by confining its receipts to gold and silver, the 
collection of the revenue would exercise a salutary coutrol over 
the issue of the State banks. It would do so by preventing at 
their doors, to the extent of that demand, always an inexorable 
creditor—a curb sadly wanted by the banks in their late ca- 
reer. The receipt by Government of gold and silver only, after 
the paper medium becomes freely and immediately converti 
ble Into coin, presents nothing inconsistent with the position 
that Gevernment must deal in the same currency in which the 
people deal, because coin and paper immediately convertible 
are substanuially the same. 

But I cag see no advantage, and, on the contrary, a fruicful 
source of mischief, in making Government officers the keepers 
ofthe cash. Place about them what guards you may, in the 
shape of commissioners, inspectors, or whatever else, pecula 
tion will be endless. There ts no aecurity in it, and it will in- 
volve heavy and unnecessary expense. The chief and over- 
ruling objection, however, is the endless source of patronage 
to which it would give rise. Make the machinery as simple 
as you may, and open to view, wherever money is, temptation 
will creep in, and corruption in every form following at its 
heels. But the money can be safely kept, under the most am- 
ple security, and freed from every objection of patronage or 
political influence, by a simple system of special deposites in 
the State banks—remaining always in specie, the separate pro- 
perty of the Government, and paid out in kind upon dratts 
frem the Treasury. 

I have thus, sir, stated my objections candidiy and fairly to 
this bill. They go more to its peculiar machinery, and to the 
time at which it is brought forward, than to its general scope, 
as a measure of State policy in the subject which it is intended 
to effect. There is no sufficient reason, as I have already de- 
clared, satisfactory to my mind at least, why it should be passed 
now, a! the close of a short and hurried session. And I take 
ieave of it, therefore, in the cenfident hope that this great sub- 
ject of the relations between bank and State will, at a future 
day, be presented in such form as will unite those counsels 
which are now so unhappily divided. 
























































REMARKS OF MR. RENCHER, 


Or Nortru Carona. 
In the House of Representatives, September 26, 1837.—On 
the bill to postpone the payment to the States of the fourth 
instalment of the surplus revenue. 


merece, before you can again get afloat. 

Ne'ther is this reasonii< at all weakened by the fact that you 
have some five or six mi lions yet on deposite in the S suthern 
and Western States, whic! 13 styled ‘‘unavailable’’—meaning 
that you cannot command it for use. You cannot ¢ »mmand it, 
simply because you have no use for it ia the place where it is. 
In the Northern and Easiern States, where you had use for 
money, you have withdrawn it rapidly since th> suspeision; 
and so you would have done from those Seuth and West, could 
you have used the money at the place where it was. Suspose, 
then, that this money, instead of being on deposite io the banks, 
was locked up in Sub-Treasuries in gold and silver. Five or 
six millions of bullion is too large a sum to be suddenly trans- 
ferred from one quarter of the country to the other, without 
producing very sezious effects upon the trade and business of 


Mr. RENCHER said he did not feel as the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Mercer,) who had just taken his seat, animated 
with the hope of being ab!e to throw additional light upon the 
subject now under consideration, but he could not forbear ex- 
pressing briefly the reacons which induced him to vote againet 
the bill. In doing so, (said Mr. R.) I will not ‘oilow the exam- 
p e:orepeatedly set me, of wandering into the discus-ion of 
oth +r matters, but shall confine myself strictly to the bill now 
belor: the committee. I am called upon to surrender up 2 
large amount of money set apartby a former act of Congress 
for the use of ‘he people | represent. Before I can do a0, 1 must 
be thoroughly satisfied that it ie necessary for the wants of this 
Government; and, satisfied of that, 1 should not hesitate to do it, 
noiwithstanding the deposite law. That law was passed for the 
benefitof the States, and{ do not concur with many of my 
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friends that it created such a contract between the States and 
this Government aa tomake ut legai.y binding on us to pay 
over this money, o1 incur the charge of violated public faith. 
But weail concur in this: that the deposite law of 1836, autho- 
rizing the distribution of a large amount of public money, 
created areasonable expectation ont e partof the States that 
it wonld be done, unless we were prevented by the necessary 
wants of the Government. That necessity does not exist; and 
this bill is not to relieve this Government, but to re-attach to it 
a large amount of surplus revenue, and to ewell agaim that pa- 


tronage and pewer of which it was deprived by the deposite 
acne . 5 ” 

aw. Etisnotthe Government, but the party now in power 
that cannot get alo without the political influence of this 


public money; and I have been struck with the remarkable fact 
that those gentlemen who have shown moet zeal in favor of re- 
illing the fourth lustalment were origit ally oppoaed to the de- 
law. They were then unwilling that the Federal Go- 
nt should be deprived of this large amount of public 
lare nOW most anxious, thier VarhRus pretences, 
‘he depostie law, which has been so much abue- 
ed, was a most salutary measure: hke the quality ef merey, it 
has blesved both giver and receiver. While ichas cut off 
from this Government much of Ms corrupt and dangerous pa- 
tronage, it has and will enable the States to seatier blessings 
among their people. Where, let me ask, but for this deposite 
law, Would now be the who'e amount of,the surplus revenue 
listributed under that law?) Locked up im your broken pet 
banks, and put down in the Treasury report as unavailable 
funds, 

Permit me now, Mr Chairman, to call your attention to a 
briefstatement of the financial condition of the Treasury. 1 
will not trouble the committee with a detailed statement in 
figures. Tamm willing to take the report of the Secre ary of the 
Treasury himself, the statement made by the gentleman from 
New York at the head of the Cowmittee of Waye and Means, 
(Mr. Cambreleng,) or the more elaborate calculatous made by 
the gentleman from Vireinia, (Mr. Jones.) ‘These results difler 
a hithe, but none of them make the deficiency in tue Treasury 
at the end of the present year ( i millions of dol- 
lare. 

The report 
1837, there was set 
' 


; : 
ulit 1 


the 


to exceed sev 
oftie Secretary states that, on the Ist of January, 
part, of surplus rnoney in the Treasury, io 
e distributed under the deposite law, $37,408,859, including the 
$9,367,214, which itis now proposed to recall, and leaving etill 
in the Treasury, on the Ist of January, 1837, $6,670,137. Tha 
balance, with the revenue already teceived and estimated tot 
the present year, makes an aggregate of $27,457,319. The ap 

propciations for the same pertod amount to $32,733,854 Now, 
suppose the Adininistration could expend the whole of the ad- 
propriations, which 1 believe perfectly impossible prodigal 
and extravagant as Lknow them to be, Ido not believe it can be 
dune— still, however, there would be a deficiency in the reve- 
nue, at the end ofthe year, of only $5,276,505. ‘To this add two 
millions more for the Florida war and the extra session of Con 
gieas, and it would make the deficit $7,276,567. ‘This is the ex 

tent of the deficiency; and how, let me ask, are we called on to 
supply it?) What meansare we required to place at the dispo- 
sition of the Administration to meet it!) Inthe first place, we 
are to give up this fourth instalment, set apart for the benefit of 
the States, and, in the ne 


xt place, to authorize the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury to is 


e Treasury notes for twelve millions ot dol 
lars, amouning, inall, to $20367.214' This immense sum is 
tu be placed at the disposal of the Administration, to meet a 
deficiency of litde more than seven millions! Will the people 
sustain asin such prodigality? Ought they te do it! We have 
deen called together at a period of unusual disaster; our consti- 
tuents are ground to the dust by the pressure and embarrass. 
ment of the mes; and yet we ere about to appropriate of their 
inoney, and create a debt for them to pay, Uiree time: 


ag much 
as is called for by the real wants of 


the Government! This sum 
is double as much as is asked fer by the Secectary of the Trea- 
sury. Liberal as he is in his demands upon the Treasury, he 
has not ventured te ask us for more than ten millions. We have 
been but recently rebuked from high places for granting larger 
supplies than asked for by the Adminisiration, and shall we, in 
the very teeth olthat rebuke, repeat the offence? 

I have spoken, Mr Chairman, of the bill upon your table, 
authorizing the Sec retary of the Trea ury to issue twelve mil- 
tions of Treasury notes, thereby creating a national debt to that 
amount. ‘That bill willbecomealaw. Whether you postpoce 
the fourth instalment or not, we must create a national debt 
to that amount; and gentlemen who have advocated the bil! be- 
fore you on the ground that, unless it pass, you must issue 
Treasury potes, well kiiow that we shall be forced into the 
adoption of that measure at allevents. And, much as I depre 
cate a national debt, and opposed as I am tothe mal-administra- 
tion of those in power, [shall feel itdve to my country to pro 
vide ways and means to enable the Government to discharge its 
just obligations to the people 

Y uare urged to recall upwards of nine millions of dollars 
from the States to meet a deficiency m the revenue of some. 
thing more than seven; and, as seen as you do sa, you will be 
immediately told that this money due the States i« locked up in 
broken banks, and cannot be made avaitableto the Government, 
and you must therefore pass the Treasury no‘e bill to meet the 
wan's of the Government. Such has been the action in the 
other braach of the Legislature, and such will be the action 
here 

Al now, sir, let us nquire what amount of public money is 
asked for during the first year of President Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration. The receipts into the Treasury have been stated 
at $27,457,319. ‘The bill before you proposes to recall from the 
States upwards of nine millions of dollars, and the other bill 
upon your table, authorizing the Secretary to create a public 
debt, by the issue of Treasury notes, for twelve millions more, 
making an aggregate of $48.524,533! These are stubborn facts, 
which cannot be denied. In the very first year of this Acininis 
tration, professing exclusive attachinent for the people. we ore 
asked for upwards of forty-eight mi lions of dollars for ite aup- 
port. The gent':man froin Maseachusetts, (Mr. Adams.) w en 
at the head of the Government, was charged with prodigaliy 
and extravzgance in the expenditure of public money and 
upon that charge was driven from office by those now in power; 
but, be it remembered that that Administration, during its 
whole term of four yeara, expended but litth more than 
the sum asked for during the first year of this Administration. 
Is this the retrenchment and reform promised to the people? 

I know it will be said, in reply to this statement, and said 
with truth, that much of the money due the States under the 
fourth instalment is deposited in State banks having suspended 


specie payment, and gaynot, therefore, be madg ayalable te 
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this Government but Gis, to wy min! const Lutes a strong | SPEECH OF M R. SIBLE Y, 
argument azains th The whole amount may be made |} = x 

eVatlable to tis states No “tate tn the t m could refuse to Or New York, 

= os os - te i oi amend tr = tild arora to || Lf the House of Representatives, September 22, 1837-— 
“ k any other p han th inks of my own Stat | lhe bill to postpone the fourth instalment of the payinent to 

he thant nt »f . . lanosite than t the States being under consideration, 

HH Z . ; a < ; - a a sa a = rata es vy tl ss Mr SIBLEY of New York, said: Mr Chairman If. oa pre- 
ae we aoe ' at i a : _ . : did a . Lupo . . senung myseit tou ecomm ian upun u e | Qn ent on ! 
an amon equal toth Jisty ware rae 1 noukl say that they W v sent mn hie paneer rec mi deep- 
(lus Way, the operation might be made tavoralile to ) ly interested tn the qi en now eR t co Sik sratin : Eshould 
the States, andthe peeple. [tinay be said chat the bank j j bat put forth a common yet a sufhic le apalory for ce nian g 
an excesa Would not be able to pa his exce lo y {| the committee by suen remarksas I s ound of r I to this I 
State. How, then, let mea would they be ab Oo pay th | vuhl the expression ol hy deep Conver ch apie the decision of 
whole amouat to this Goverament, demanded, as it would b thts ves the fan and honor ‘ I the Federal Go- 
in specie, if you puss this | able ya pal ‘ roment nb or fi J evil, | shall perhaps have — 
world be lesa able to y the who ued if whole y enough t the most humbk member ot his ben 

de oe wy ? the bank, wh would | eff-ets upon, th contributing to the pro.ongatt ae aati, which hae already 
j’ ec? 6A tiden contra ) vy the } v i be the occumed the committee so m " 1h See ee 
mevitasle Consequence i y woud b npelied to eaili In what he had to say are ul eee m 16 W . ut aga 
P 1 dette; and, mvatead of ie | ‘ uw whieh 4 himself, Mr Sisnuy remarked, as stiri ly as po Ne, 10 the 
h bean convoked we ah i wir sufferings ibject immediately belure the committee I was his inten 
aa iki in their bankruptey a i toe to avold allugitat oH of the ex ng pol ici it ‘i “2 which 

Mi RK md at] 1 4 favogl ulowl h fourth characterize the party eee Ye ds day, and whi reer 

natal nt to be paid to tie mi vy the d i rank anil as they may tlt jor «discussion el ow! ere, do no come pro 

f authoring thet yorary i iwury notes for th perly within the range of the question row belore the com 

. lied the > \ ei 1 ay ithe , 

ae = 0 a ia on ; i is a : Tt Is And he remarked that he had vet another ‘onenatery assut 
bee ause you are corapelledto po collection of custom ince to make in the commencenent of his remark it was 
hou bonds cll anohes i und Ww ie channels of not his intention te mivire the committee wo thread again that 
revenus fram the pobls le ’ i b » blocked un 1 vorse than Creta labyrinth, as it omen to be viewed by 
your specie circular li no more mad experim t p ome minds, the ‘Preasury resor After so any 7 morab 
formed upoa o currency, we may exy ertum Worse entlemen had tri tevery p a ej = Of distitlation iby 
they cannot b Clomine \ iwain ve ‘ 1 the j waich they m nt have hoped ao eurEae the true s} rit of that 
circular repeated, the revenue from the pablie lauds will 1 wument, Mr. Sipiev sau he rtainty ¢ uld not pretend toan 
well your Tretsury. To tata may bo adie re amour ‘yuaintance with any financial alehemy, by which 1s su 
of custom-ouss boad« postponed for collection till nex pended meaning could be precipitated So farfrom this was 
year Rae reveane, therefore, fo next Vear, mu } the tact, he found himself constrained to make a confession, 
larg umd will ! the Administration, ta ay ror lwa.at which might, perha em hbumiliatin one, that he was 
furthest, to pay of ive Treasury notes witout? alli among thatlarge and unfortunate class, c my wed alik of the 
part of the movey distfhibuted amon ie Ss A 1 political frien ts anil apne? of the hog cretary; wo had 
wanting os the practice of more economy in our ¢ dite been tree to avow their inal ao \ - under wy vat repo t 
and f trast we are prepare ito do | fet 1 ny ich ) irue was it that he had as kee it re be a ofh smintl, tad 
nomy to the people, whirl practice proligality towards th applied much patient an anxions stud yo a cument, and 
Ciovern nent vet, like most other niiemen ¢ hat floer, he remained m 

Anmld now, Mr. Chairman, Dhave a word or two to add ) priofaland perplexing doubt whether he accurately com; 
my Southern friends oa this aubyjye You and leome trom a hended the meaning of} sauth ror unicde rstood the ae 
quarter of the Union who have always received a stepson dition of the public Treasury I Ty hunse f, he wou d not Ly: 
portion of the favers of thie Governmer In the ram! it did not become him 0 say that thi was the fault of the Ne- 
her tofore carried on for the public ¢ v yw South has a cretary. ‘This he could hardly d , afer the high and unq: wah 
wave stood aleol, becau ve be 1 many of the expen ‘d eulogiuimn pronounced upon that finctionary by " v hono able 
tures unauthorized by the © wstitutio Vader the deposi member from New Hampshire (Mr. Atherton.) Phat gen 
law, howeve ve are eatitted to our proportonable sh ) man, 1a hits sy rechof yesterday, had xhibited the honorable 
inplus revenue. and, tor one, Lam determ) » hol on to , eiary of the Treasury, before he left his native S te, as the 
fae bill, i is true, purport » be a poetponem f th vurth very focus of all learning, torensic, judicial, and political. Hav 
i vlment: but the gendeman from Maine, (Mr. Smith.) with ing thus concentrated call oriental light, and then remoy lit 
his accustomed tranka :you its friends intend ic to bea from its candlesuck in the east to this Capitol, Mr S. not was 
repeal. Pa hat bill, aul ourth i ’ it me from urprl ed to hear that nothing remained behind save those 
you, aad you will n ri ver it Pie public Treasury 1 t fatui which the honorable gentleman assured us had re- 
























































again become full to overflowing, bu ypart of it will ever bi cently b uiled the Froud reople of that beni¢hted region trom 
ied to ret the States tha jnitable apportions { ie “rue democratic cours 
lice as ceudaead apie ties martinies Sate ooeaetone te ae la view of all this, Me Sibley said he hat not left him the 
equal, <travagtan | wrized exp j s upon Poor con lation ¢ ot iN able to attribute the obecurities in 
splendid edities y fortifica uncatled for by the pu vhich lisown mind fad been I volved by the rep f, te any 
eervice, light-honses, creeks, harbora, and exploring exned want of lumination at its sour lie would not say that ne 
tions. What, sir, has been the history of this Ga nm light shone through the pages of tnat d cument, but he muet 
che last four or Ave veara, bit » of the m wanton pro be permitted to remark that, if such lightthere was, “the dark- 
ity?) The frionts of che Admini mare res ponsil ness comprehendeth it no Ae 2. 
country for terse extravagant a thor 1 ana f Mr. 3. went on to ty, that muel mn ‘rious ability h I been 
public money Pow havead mary i hb rived by centlerpen who had p eded fim m tempts to 
sri omens 1 we ° ' re ta i . lilustrate a cum t which ov ttob #0 plain that * who 
extravagan Look at the « ioa Ww } \ ri rT read.”? J 1 { { nice wae cer 
ting oul at great expense for the purposes of ey i { a is own Wa ee ly ! —to those di 
actentioc ft rch Atatime wh the Gover lent $i med members, for th i etfo os t ten i@ the coummittee 
be bankrupt, and we are called upon to create ° vein the perplexities thrown rea or m; aud yer, sir, (he re 
meetits wants. and while very bre \ W narked.) notwi oss sy an Ute Mens Which have vten 
last { yon from t North | - rh lavished in all those calculations, and in pte ge Aaph pig 
, wistical tables, by way of elucniation of the report. that docu 
cComplat vy UNEN AMP sire : , , ; : ment seems absolutely to mock investigation; rad we, sir, re- 
inistration been w millions t inte ’ . hag ae : ’ p Sake ES 
ren and ciscovery' Toe cgentlemin f > Ma rT 2 main mucn in the © med ton oF Those mMetapoys.cian whem 
cMr. Adams,) when at the head of the Go if, in his ¢ Milton has so graphicaity scribed as ever reasoning on, 
zeal for scieace and tnteraal Improvem i 1 tl ) . . “Bindi Ang . ia wand’rhig mazes lest 
nage to Congres . , It huloceurred to Mr. S ithe course of e debate, is quit 
“in invi ng the atlention of Cone tit! fj that the cortosity which imp highly cifted and in- 
nal improvement upon a view thus enlarged, itisn : qisiiive mip dst) pursue ith eagerne deep and inys erious 
to recommend the equipment of an exped wo circu ibjerts, may have leds » gentlemen to overiook he more 
giuting the zlobve for purpos tacientitic r ,and inquiry obvious and linporta t questions for our decision, in their 
Wea have o diects sane an inauicy urex m anil to scrrchafter the obscure and less essential ; 
which ourcares may be m2 a ially applied This question had been treated as if the Federal Government 
What the gentlem in from Maasachn ‘considered too. ex were alo e interested ina just decision; amd the inquiry had 
travatant forhispucp> this Aininistratwo i arrvit - been chiefly confined to its means and convenience Gentle- 
eo the vory letter. Let us retorm th teen i oul men seerue.t to have overloaked the importan it faet tt there 
penditur an briag bac tha Gov : to i — vere ocher parties not represented here, who have t deep stake 
publican simplicity, Thisis the relief which the neoole have ia this matter—the sovereign Sates of this Uaion 
a right to expect at our hand Sir, (continued Mr. §.) what questions na rally : he 
I heave but one word more, and Ta (lone. Freque vlu ml of every honorable and ingenuous man, who is eatle 
sion has beea made m the cou tis d eto the finan rct Woon the rights and terests of others?) The first great 
avstem recommended for our alopon in the Message of th qites.ion always 1s, or always should be, What are toe re 
Presi lent Healmits that the experiment periormed by his ovat und duties of the re cone * pariles, ana how 
illustrieus predecessor, of mak the State banks the fieca the proposed measure comport with good faith and lea lin 
aventiof th: G owernment, lee wiially friled i failure has Datiez an! respon nities Hhetng ‘ertained, means and conve- 


bran git disaster up 
anther ex 
esta lis 


the country, an! we a 
mriment upon the hbe rf 


ling a Government bank: for t 


every pore, they tremble at the thought of being ac 
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un placed | 

under an exhausted receiver, to be operated upon by political | 
quack Afflicted as they are. and afflicted as they have becn } 








by these in power, they vet prefer to 
¢ ’ ' 


“Bear thase ils they have 
Than to fly to others that they know not of 


lenee ar 


made tocontorm tothem. But, instead of a 


this rule of conduct, are we not setting ourselve >the task "et 





' bbs sala a des proving thatit Is not convenient to do what is sequin 1 or us, 
temis nothi nm? 10r less than a Gov yen A rf v Ithus naturally andin cae Se fon 
the exclusive benefit of the Government and it thet we are not boundtodo wt? oS and nations are thooreti 
It may farnish them witha soand metallic curren mat it cally supposed ‘o be exemplars si the h thest systems of moral 
will inevitadly leave for the peeple noching b the | justice Anddees it become them, in their interconrse with 
ser currency, commonly called “rae money.” Tt willaddto each other, to adopt a lower standard of action than that main- 
Executive Denactmen: still more dangerous and alarm . atin | by individuals in carrying on the general business of 
ne } 1 er ’ ‘ » lon , 
= oot Ex : ; a a eared ose ; rm heninean a Mr. 8. insisted u che firat and reat ne ton for the House 
the country! Sir, Etruat we are to have no euch experim ile, ac acon late branch of the Federal overnment 
gr The pre op ef dds soontrdare sick eves to death. be 5 was ' Wi at are i o igations resting Upon { ene s, in 
experiments and cxfpertmenter i tted and ble «lin 18 ym which ho to the several Stat for the pay- 


ot the fourth instalment, 


unilerth: deposite actof 183? 
Vins tr paAstac Pout 


vol reasonable expectations on 
the par of the States that this money would be paid; and have 
those etpectations led to important arrangements by the States, 
deep) y an! seriousty attecting the interests of the people? If 
vo, then have obligations and duties been imposed upon us 
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which could not be disregarded without violating the 








Se 





faith of 
the Federal Government, and fixing a stain upon the national 
honor. That our position in this matter might be clearly see) 

it would only be necessary to recur to the law of Congress | t 











rezulating the deposites of the public money, passed on the 244 
o June, 1836, and to the action of the several States conse 
quent upon that law. By the 13th section of that statute, Co; 
ress declared that all the mouey which should be in the T ren 
sury ef the United States on the Ist of di anuary, 1837, (ves ‘SErV IU, 
the sum of $5,000,000,) should be deposited with suct of the 
States (in proportion to their repres sentation) as would agree ty 
receive pie rame, and pledge its faith for the safe keeping ay 


r paymer: & the mo ey, in instalments not exceedin g thir y 
thousand dollars per month, upon thirty days’ previous notice 
Tie sum being in the ‘Treasury on that day Was directed an 
required by the law to be so deposited, 
nents, on the first days of 
1837. 

Under this law it became the duty of the Secretary to acce; 
tain the amount of inoney in the Treasury on the Ist 
duly, 1837, ¢ 


in four equal instal 
January, April, July, and Octobe, 


. 


day ot 
and to communicate that amount, together with the 
law which appropriated and fixed the destination of the money, 
to the several States, as an entire proposition for their aecepi 
ance or rejection. This daty was performed by that officer, as 
appear shy a communication made | by him to G ongress in Jany 
ary, 1837, in which he says: “I seize the eartiest oceasion to in 
form Congress of the measures adopted by this Deparine. 1 
ince the Lst instant, in compliance with the 13ch section ot the 
act regulating the deposites of the public money.” 
“Phe balance in the Treasury ov that ds vy, Which wassubject 





rbe apportioned among the several States has, on the pene 
ples ofthe act, as construed by the Attorney General, and ex 
plained in ny last annual report, be as ortiined lo be 


7,468 859 97 





Tre division of this money in detail anong the several 
les may be seen in the document annexed, (marked A.) 
Tha’ document, continued Mr. 8. shows the distribu ive por 
tion accruing tomy own rate (New Yo.k) to be Pa ¢ 
Tt had been said, by the friends of this bill, that the law otf 
ne, [836, did nor propose to leposite a sum crriain. The 
ni axi m that that is certain which may be cendered certain, is a 
2 jent ar iswer tosuchan objection Besides, the sum desig 
iare ‘a w the law was actually rendered certain in the manner 


! {28 appears s by the statement of the 


s! 





ALE Ae ted by the act, 
Heer charged with that duty. 
The proposition, then, made hy the Belera! Government on 
1e One - ‘vt, to the Government of the State of New York 
equally independent, and as competent to contract) of the other 
part, was, in substance, this: We agree to deposite with you, 
for your use, the sum of $5,352,964 28, m quarter-yearly instal 
ments if yon will agree to receive that sum and safely to Keep 
an d repay it, when duly d femanded, by instalments not exceed- 
thirty thousand dollars each, upon thirty days’ previous 
notice of each instalment. 
What was the response of New York to this propozition? 
Did she say that she would receive, safely keep, and return any 
fractional part of the stipulated sum—as one-half, or three 
No, sir! (said Mr. 8.) She accepted your propositien, 
ind your whole propesition, in all its parts and proportions. 
You tenéered her a: ventire contract, the essence of which were, 
the amountto be deposited, the umes of deposite, and the terms 
wleonditions of re-payment. She closed with you upon that 
ntract, in all its leneth and breadth, and has never assented to 
change or mo lif ication. In January, ‘@j, the Senate and As- 
sembly of that State, representing ie sovereior.ty, “struck 
vands”’ with this the F ederal Gove rment, and plighied, in so 
col i form, its faith, and the honor of its people, for the perfor: 
mance of those terms, which, being accepted, drew after them 
reciprocal oblizations of faith anid « dut y onyeursart. Did New 
York plice refianee upon that faith? Judge of her confidence 
and her own obliga 


by her coaduet. Mindful of your interests, 
tious, she mas le prom; it provision by law {oY the safe investment 
of every collar of the money you had so proffered for her accep:- 





fourths? 









ance 


In al rehance on your Sdelity to engag: ments, she appor- 
t oe the entire sum among her people, aud sent out her loan 
ers into _ e several counties to pay over the amount actu- 
: “ly received, and to issue authorized and official certificates for 
spayment of the balance. ‘These officers have performid 
h irduty. They have lent the whole five mill.ons, aud for the 
securit y of its re- payment have taken bonds and mortgages. 
twhile we are h deba ine whether this last instalment 
(amon nting to nearly a million and a half of dollars, appropri- 
ated to the State of New York hy the act of 1833, and actually 
in __ » Treasury of the United sta’es last Jann ry,) be now any 
a in exis lence, the mortgages of the landholders of that 
tate are duly executed and recorde, for securing the 
fe- k eeping and employment’ of that identical money, ac- 
i ing ztothe terms and con tit ions of your contract! 
nerve exists, then, (¢ ontinued Mr. S$.) a contract, compact, or 
sateen rent—c al! it what you will—deliberately formed Leiween 
pendent sovereigntics, under all the sanctions and solemni- 
tie 5 eae and approved by the high contracting parties, each of 
whe has entered upon the execution of the contract, and as 
sumed al! the lisbi littes contemplated by it. ILis now proposed 
by oe ool to this agreement, without the consent of the other, 
tos Lnought some of its essential provisions, This, it is 
ur soa valay be law fully done, because eur engagements are not 
upheld by a valid consideration; and the genius of the old com- 
moolawi invoke sdand thrust be: ween this Government and I's 
just Aceountabilities, Sir, it will be time enough for the Fede- 
ral Government to seek refuge behind the narrow aud technical 
‘es of the common law wh n she acknowledges its jurisdic- 
mover her, and consents to become a party litigant before 
our judicial tribunals, and yields o>edience to their mandates 
But while she stands aloof from all these, a law unto herselfand 
a fount tain of law unto others, it. oes oat become her to entrench 


herself behind the defences of a system to which’she does not 
ackn wwiledge subj jection. 


















Burt the duty enforced upon the oppenents of the bill now be 
re the committee, the duty, nam ely, of arguing the question in- 
olvedin this debate, as if af 1a courtof common law, must, Mr 

presume, be pe rformed lL. whe: her humiliating or not. his 
iMenlty ofa want of consideration had been thrown asa stum 
b'ing-block in the path of the committee, and it should be his 
purpose to remove it if possible. That there may not beany 
mise ppreneaiee about the import of terms, it might be proper 
in the first a to inquire what is meant by “want of conside 
ration?’ That is that essential element ofa contract, the pre 
sence of Which is necessary to give it vitality? It is presumed 
thas the werd isnot used by gentlemen supporting the bill in its 
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proader and more general signification, as the inducement or 
motive of haman action, but in its strict technical sense, os the 
pecuniary advantage requisite to the legal validity of a contract, 
is coutradistinguished from a nude pact. To illustrate the 
meaning of the term, in this application of it, Mr. 8. would not 
quole himself, but would resort to the unequivocal and autho- 
itative language of the highest judicial tribunal. 

(Here Mr. S. read authorities, showing that, if the perfor- 
mance of an agreement between (wo parties might involve ha- 
gard, service, or expenditure, to one party, and pecuniary ad 
yvautage to the other, such agreement contained a yalid jegal 
consideration; theslightest degree of pecuniary advantage be 
yg sufficient to create such consideration. | 

Mr. 5. then proceeded. Applying these plain principles to 

the arrangement which was entered into between the General 
Government and the Siates, can any one fail to perceive that it 
contained allthe attributes of a sirictty legal and technical con- 
wact! What were the facts? ‘Tie Federal Government found 
itself the owner Of an Immense surplus, scattered among innu- 
merable local banks, of limited capitala, and aome perhaps ef 
doubtful responsibility. These corporations, prompted by the 
semi-authoritative encouragement of the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, and stimulated by the desire of gain, Were flooding 
the country with issues, and bloating it with a aeeming pros- 
perity. In this state of things it was deemed wise and pru- 
dent (and sort undoubtedly was) to withdraw our immense 
revenues from these questionable depositories, and place them 
where they would be safely and securely kept and returned, 
when wanted, upon the prescribed terms. Sir, did not this 
condition of things present the strongest possible inducements 
for thenew arrangement? Is not the sate-keeping and prompt 
return of your immense treasures a direct pecuniary advan- 
tageto this Government? Let the groans which have issued 
from the “white house” and from the head of your financial de- 
partment—let the bills which burden your table, and the scenes 
in which we are now now engaged answer the question. Sir, 
had your revenues been deposited as they were collected with 
the States, instead of being poured into the laps of your “pets,” 
to be by them distributed in largesses to thecr pets, we should 
have been spared this black list of millions upon millions of 
‘unavailable funds,” a listjat may be remarked, which would 
have been vastly augmented but for that very law which we 
now hear stigmatized asa nude pact. 

Such were some of the pecuntary advantages which, accord 
ing to Me. 3 the Government had derived from her participa 
tion in this contract. But, continued he, turn to the States: 
take New York, for example. Did slie not encounter pecuniary 
“hazards” when she assumed the responsibility ef the ‘sate 
keeping and repayment’’ of upwards of five millions of your 
money? Are youquite sure ihat she will sustain no loss when 
the time comes for gathering in and paying back this immense 
sum? Did not New York perform a valuable “service” to this 
Government when sie took upon herself the duty of safety 
investing so large ashare of your surplus revenue! And has 
she not already made large “expenditures” in performing this 
service—in legislation, the payment of officers, investigating 
tutles, recording securities, and in various other forms which 
cannot be estimated? I would not be surprised, sir, were the 
aggregate expense to the Government and people of my State, 
consequent upon the execution of their part of this contract, to 
amount to $200,000. And it should be observed that no addi- 
tional charges of this nature would be required upon the pay- 
ment of the money now proposed to be withheld, the invest- 
ment of it having always been made, so that, so far as New 
York is eoncerned, beneficial uses could alone flow frem the 
piyment of the instalment now due. 

Mr. 8. had dwelt at such length upon this dry subje*t, with 
the hope (a presumptuous one, he feared) of sisembarrassing 
the subseqnent debates upon the bill of a needless difficulty 
which had hitherto greatly encumbered and retarded their pro 
gress. 

He (Mr. 8.) would task the patience of the committee while 
he attempted to controvert some other positions assumed by 
the friends of the bill, which seemed to him equally untenable 
wi h that already considered. 

It is insisted by gentlemen (said Mr. 8.) whodo not seem quite 
prepared to regard the engagement of this Government as an 
absolute nullity, that the bill only proposes to effect in one 
way wha‘, by the express terms of the contract, might be done 
in another. “ If’ say these gentlemen, “ we can withdraw 
the money actually deposited with the States, why may we 
not withhold that which remains in our hands? It cannot 
make any difference with the States, and they can have no 
obje‘tion.”’ If he (Mr. S.) had succeeded in proving the bind- 
ing force of the contract, then even strict constructionists must 
see that they had no more power to alter or modify, chan re 
voke or rescind, an entire contract, without the cousent of all 
the parties in interest. Was the sovereignty of the State of 
New York represented on this floor, and consenting to this 
course, no objection would then exist to the proposed new 
arrangement. But no rightappertains to the representatives 
of portions of that State, in this Mouse, to negotiate fora new 
bargain. They did not come here clothed with that power. 
It belongs to the Legislature of the State of New York, ia 
Senate and Assembly convened, to whom alone it is delegated. 

But the proposed change is not by any means immaterial to 
the People of that Sate. True, Congress may recall the money 
deposited, but how? Look at yourstatute! Thirty thousand 
dollars is the u most that can be withdrawn in thirty days. If 
the bill on the table becomes a Jaw, upwards of $1,300,000 are 
withhell. Now, pay over that sum, then withdraw all the law 
permits, and, by the interest on the balance, a calculation might 
be mae of the immateriality of this measure to his consti- 
tuents. Besides, what security have they thatas soon as you 
have determined to withhold what is due to them, the pressing 
necessities of this Government may not impose upon it the 

ainful duty of recalling a portion of the deposites? Mr. 8. 
fad no confidence—he could not have any ¢ »nfidence—that an 
Administration, whose appetite for money had not been gorged 
upon forty millionsa year, would stay its hand until it had 
clutched every dollar within its reach. 

He called the attention ef the committee to the condition of 
the country—to the fact that contracts had been made between 
the States and their people; between citizen and citizen; that 
public works had been undertaken, laborers employed, sys- 
tems of improvement and education undertaken or expanded, 
and the manifold affairs of men arranged upon the basis of the 
deposite law. Was it wise or just?) Was it not cruel and 
Perfidious to throw derangement, disappointment, and confu- 
sion, into all those relatioas of society? The country was stag- 
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gering under revulsions. Oucht itto be stricken again, without 
allowing it time to rally and stand erect? 

It had been said that none of these disappoirtinents, or de- 
rangements, could reach the people of New York, because 
their expeciations were to be met from their own t(reasul y 
» it was true that the financial head of that Government had 
resolved, during the recess of the Legisiature—as if tue passage 
of this bill had been predetermined—to put forth its resources 
insuchan emergency. But, what funds does that officer pro 
pose to substitute fur the money which the Federai Govern- 
ment had engaged to deposite in his hands! The revenues of 
the Erie and Champlain canals, of course. These are the 
ready resort in all cases when money is wanted tor any put 
pose. Those funds ought to be dedicated, he could almost say 
consecrated, to the perfection of that system ofinternal rnprove 
ment, devised for New York by her tumortal statesman, and 
prosecuted by the energies of her people, until it had placed 
that State upon the proud eminence she holds among her si 
ters of the Republic. In a certain contingency, net uniikely to 
happen, these funds might be required to complete the enlarge 
ment of the Erie canal; a work already begun, and in the rapid 
completion of which western New York, particulariy, had a 
deep interest. The sooner that work was done the soone: 
weuld the prices of transportation upon it he reduced; and as 
the cost of transportation was chiefly borne by the producer, 
every farmer throughout the extended region which sels 1s 
productions to the seaboard, upon that great channel 01 trade, 
had a direct interest in the question here pending. 

The friends of the New York canals would never have con 
sented, upon the direct proposition, to the distribution of wear 
ly amiilion and a halfot her canal funds, amongst all the towns 
in that State; and they: cannot, consistently, vote fora bill which 
must, if it becomes a law, produce the same result. 

That money, if itshall be required fur the purposes of the 
canale, cun only be recalled by a vote of the Repres 
from all parts of the State. When that question arises, antago 
nist interests may come along with it, and the restoration of 
the money, so scattered throughout the State, might encounter 
serious, if not successful, resistance. Inthe latter event, the de 
ficiency could only be supplied by continuing, or increase, 
the high tolls of the Erie canal, 

Mr. 3. represented a distric’ almost exclusively agriculiural, 
bordering upen the Erie canal; aud it was his forecast 
possible consequences of this measure upen interests contided, 
in some degree, to his care nad overcome an almo vin 
civle reluctance to throw himself upon the indulgene* of the 
committee. 

He would not grope in the thick darkness of the report of 
the Secretary of tue Treasury to find out by it whether he had 
the funds to pay the -flourth instalment. These funds were in 
the Treasury on the first day of January last, for we had his 
Official statement ofthe fact. Being inthe Treasury, they were 
solemnly set apart and appropriated to the States Ly Congress, 
and it conkd not be admitted that they had been applied to 
other uses without implying maladmin:strauion in that Depart- 
ment. 

But, if your engagements cannot be otherwise fuifilled, sup- 
pose you retrench sume of your enormous and useless ex ponc 
tures, and cut down the extravagant salaries of some of your 
officers? Such a ceurse, whilst it preserved your honor untar- 
nished, would be one step, at least, towards that system of “re 
trenchment and reform” soe loudly vaunted by the ate Adm 
nistration, and would harmenize with those lessons of economy 
eo gravely read tothe people by the Execuuve head of this 
Duty and consistency unite in demanding that this Govern- 
ment shonld begin io give the sanction of its example to its 
precepts. It had dealt ont quite enough paper currency ot 
that sort; and it was high time that the promises were redeem 
ed in the precious metais, 

Mr. 8. concluded by repeating his conviction that the bill 
could not pass withouta violation of plizhted fai h, and that the 
Federal Governmeut was bound to fulfil its engagements tothe 
States, not only by the etern rules of the common jaw, bui | 
the higher precepts of moral equity andthe immutable princi 
ples of justice. 
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SPEECIE OF MR. JOHNSON, 


Or Mary anp, 

In the House of Representatives, October 12, 1337.—The 
bill imposing additional duties, as depositaries in ceray 
cases, ou public officers, being under consideration. 

After Mr. Pops, of Kentucky, who had addressed the Chair, 
had taken his seat, and had yielded, being exhausted, to Mr 
W. Cost Jounson, of Maryland, : 

Mr. JOHNSON rose and addressed the committee as follows: 
Mr. Chairman, I :eturn to the honorable member from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Pepe) my thauks for yielding the floor to me bef 
he has completed his re:narks fter having spoken for 
hours, his physica! energies have yielded betore the rich alsa 
dance o} his mind is exhausted on this interesting questios 
1 feel (said Mr. J.) how perilous my situation is in attempting 
to follow the learned and distinguished member who has just 
taken his seat. At this lete hour, too, when the committer 
have been so long in session, lam strongly apprehensive that 
I may not compensate them for any portion of their attention. 
I must, therefore, throw myselfupon their magnanimity. But 
before Lenter upon the subject under discussion, I feel it a duty 
which I owe to myself and to others, to give a passing notice to 
an observation which fell from the honorable member w!1o 
last addressed the committee 

The honorable member remarked, in the course of his ob- 
servations, in subsiance, that the friends of the Administration, 
or some of them, had said that the Opposition had, a few years 
ago, made charges against the Post Office Depiriment, and, 
among others, his friend, the late Postmaster General; and that 
the Administration sacrificed sume of the members of that 
Department (at least the chief clerk) to the avenging deity of 
the relentless Opposition. I do not for one moment suppose 
(said Mr. J.) that the honorable gentleman purpos d any prr- 
sont! application of his remarks to any particular member ef 
the Opposition, bu’ spoke of the Opposition as a party. Bur 
having been a member of the twenty-third Congress, when the 
administration of the Post Office Department was made a sub- 
ject of special examination, and the report upon that examina- 
tion was gubmitted to this House, { felt it my duty to take an 
humble part in a debate in this hall in relation to the abuses 
committed in that Department. And my name having been 
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hrown before the public connection with that discussion, 
nd with a collision with the late Postmaster Generai and his 
vi, L feel Warranted in now iuding to it, trom what has been 
said, and in giving an explanaden which circumstances at the 
time rendered it impossible for me to d 





When abil was under discussion in this House giving, as i 
thought, lacreas ipatronage totha Depa ent, lteok occa 
3100 LOOpPpase its passage, a to animads rtupon the ee up 
tens Which wer roved tO eXieiint A spirit of intiuida 
tion then ati ere nunehall, and clearly manitiested ise 
I thought, on the mieht of that discussion; tor, during that ses 
sion, a member ha 1waylal aa tine reet and attacked 
or word spokenla lebace; and but shortly before, other mem 
bers had been beret and saulted. FT saw, or thought b saw, 

mit there Were members will to plac cinselve between 

w officer rh Gave it al ! moder ou louse 
who wished to scrutial their official econduet. | was soon 
leit alone ¢ 1 hat ¢ ‘ iasion ‘ ieving 
{sa t i i Vance, too t stiuet ground, when dag 

ts were spoken | one used Iwas willing and ready 
to hold aysell responsi bl ¥ themberof this Mouse, or te 
any officer of (i svernme Vig thiech! bmacine hinsell series 
ed by my sirictur Virat was the postion Dassumed-— per 
haps rashty ut sull ii wae the posit The next mor ing 
Ih ris Capit 4, and before Lentered tl hall, received a lace 
hic not froutie Pos raster Creneral, by a rentieman wh vif 
had neverseen betore, but Whose bearing Convineed me that he 
Was a gentician here wa »threat Wrilfen tm it, Qui, trom 
iis peculiar brevity, Dregardedit as a threat; so did two henora 
ble gentlemen of this House to whoro LT submitted it. TP felt i to 
be my duty to give ivery short answer Soon after, Preeciv 
eda challenge trom th not the Postmaster Genera aern 
tieman whom [have vey eenin my | Laccepreditt. By 
the advice, ba ehend, ef ovcrersit was withdrawna Rumer 
reached my « hat | was to recerve me two or three more, 
and was to be ¢ {hy | koow not how many Cinder wh 
circumstances, |» 1 neither explain, her authorize any 
[rien rexXplain dg my name, as an honorable telemd wp tha 
hali willwell remember. The sysiem of titerrog.teries b dis 
like at best; ! recording (omy sense of propriety, bean ne 

er bring myse oanswer them when they are blended with 
even hadow of a threat ‘ 

Bui now thatt ve P naster General is nomore, and tne 
restraining circumstances of the atluir passed away, | embrac 

lt i may which remorse OF the honorable member 
have rile He, tosay, in my piaee, that lnever designed to 
charge the Postmaster General with pecolation, though | was 
uawiiling to excepthin from the charge Goi which Thad proot 


my judement) tha 
t. Ideem itdueto my 


enough to convince 
in the De partner 


iahid exist at that Uline 
seli, due to those whom 


he lias Jett behind him, bis relations and friends— acd the bono 
rable member as one of those triend to say, that Dhad so 
proof that he was corrupt, nor do TP believe that he was a cor- 
rupt man, inthe moral or legal sense of the term. The mowt 
thet Tmeant to say was, that when cerruption was proved te 


exist in a department, the eensure should tall with the heaviest 
force upon the head of that department, if ke did not sus, 


the guilty subord 


end 


mite 


But | dismiss this subject, now and finally, and wail attenyst 
to approach that lromediately under dotnet 

Mr. Chairman, (s-id Mr. J.) when Sir Wa ter Scott was esked 
why it was that he had not written the Lite ot ie Beaperor 
Napole mane baste bert the evolu , hee ! were Lb cause 
he had not time! Andil PE should tre pas pon the Kied in 
dulgence of the commuttee a lithe longer than Mo may think yu 
cious, I beg the cominitiee to receive in advance, as my apolo 


ey, thatl have not had time tomvestigate, nall its bearmgs, the 





inportant subject before us, and to arrange my reilections in 
perspien wevily, Which is Gie best prout TP know of a tam 

liar | Wiedce ofa ant 
Div andimght hav we been o cup fin this hall, for weeks 
past, without hardly taking respite ior sleep, in lavestigating 
the i vtant biils which have been crowded upon our atten 
tion; with not even time to eat with comfort, and with seareely 
a spare hour to i the budvets daily placed on our or 
books of knowledge, or be occupied im 


to spend in examining 


flectio 








exper eiced debaters, and the le:roed members of this 
i mav en y surmount “oO acl bot the humuie 

ver Who claims vour indulges ‘els them wih the stron 

e falmo verpowering fore Notwithstanding such en 
ine constierations, | am unwilling to givea silent vote 
Hil before the committee, but willassign, as brietly as J 

in, the reasons why I shall give a negative voice 

We have been assembled, Mr. Chairman, in extraor hinary 





ession, and have already acted o 


Bat the most 


vere 





extraordinary bi 
extraordinary ever presented to the considerauen 





ofthis House, wiih an earnest and specious hope of being re- 
ceived with favo Lae the bill now under debate bill of no 
less a nature, in my judgement, than one calculated, if pasaed, tu 
obliterate som» ot the brightest features in our Constitution; to 
annal inits operation almost all the statutes which so carefully 
enard the morte of: iving and disbursing the public revenue 

in one word, a bill to take fram the representatives of the peo 
pleailsupervision and control af the public moneys, and to 





place in the Executive h ich now has contro! over the 
Army and the Navy. the appointment of an almost thmuitable 
number o- public officers, and has command offthe militia when 
in the actua! service of the United St in the evme 
hand, to receive and to pay out, without scarcely acheck or re 
straint, all the public money of the nation 

The request from the Executive to be posseseed of euch deli. 
cate and enormous power greatly surprised me; to find the re 
presentatives of sovereizn States tamely acquirsring, com 
pletely astonished me; to find i advocated on this floor by some 
ofthe representatives of the people, who, under the Constimn 
tion, are the purse creating and the purse-holding power, hes 
awakened into alarm every hidden apprehension of my mind 

What proofs of superior knowledge an! superior usefulness 
has the Executive given, to warrant a surrender of power to its 
liseretion? Has itshown, from the priglent exercise of powers 
delegated to it bv the Constitution and the laws, thu, to promote 
the interest of the nation, its powera should be amplhfied and 
new authoritiesdelegated? ‘That, to promote the interest of the 
people, you must abandon your trust and your duty, and give 
almost unlimited discretion to the Executive will? That the 
Executive will betteradminister your duties than the canjoint 
wisdom ofthe Representatives of the peopte? Or does the Pre 
sident even place his request upon the pretext that, by yeur 
surrendering into his hands all control over the money of the 
people, it will give them relief in their present distress, and 








ites 


to proace 
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equalize the exchanges and currency of the country? Even this 
plausible argument 18 not offered, but is distinctly repudiated in 
the Executive Message. No argument: of this sort is offered; 
you are asked to make the 




















and y saivrender siinply to grauly 
the Kxeceutive pleasure. But, Mr. Chairman, 1 would not care 
how strong the reas» nicht be that could he igeed; if they 
were ten Lines as strong as any | could imagine, I never can | 

rnulty of violating ¥ voung@ for uchat azure, the whole 
genni uid spirit of the Conatitution—the « ecgce of ¢ ery re 
publican Constitution in every representative Government. So 
lar from the Executive exhibiting euperior sagacity and pru- 
lence in regulating the financial operation if the Government, 
it has shown it#elt inost Culpably inefficient to discharge the 
duties required by the existing laws, and those which it has 


I have not even 


embarra 


tasumed, in violation of both law and usage 
a shadow of doubt ia my mind, that al! the 
our country, in the cucrency, and in business 
in achiel degree chargeable to the 
yoars 

To justify this allegation, Tam constraine 
to the past, but shall take only a rapid glance at circumstances 
that have transpired, us that ground has most 
pied by members who have preceded me in this debate 
Mr. Chairman, did any counyy great a degree of 
prosperity as thia nation did at the time chat General Jackson 
commenced hia the late Bank of the 
United States? Possewese ] etter CUL 


sinents in 
ofevery kind, are 
Executive of the last tour 


briefly 


to allude 


ably occu- 


Whi n. 


been 
present a 


unreleating 
What country on earth 


hostility to 





rency than this did at that time?) What country afforded such 
a reduced rate of exchanges? Where was labor better re 
warded! Where was industry better recompensed? Search 


the inhabitable globe for a paratiel, and you will search in 
vain. Where wae an institatio;, better organized and conduct 
ed, and paper more readily received in every part of the 
United States, if not in every part of the world, by pesnle of 





























every pursuit, from the centre to the remetest borders of th 
Union, than the paper of the Bank of the United Siacee?” It had 
reatized move than had been predicted by its most ardent ad 
Vocates in 1816 It hal been chiefly instrumental in eflecting 
aml maintaining, for nearly twenty years, what? regard to be 
the great derideratum, 1 a country where agriculture, plants 
manuatactuye mid omimerce lean upon and support ea 
other—a convertible paper currency—bank paper converted 
atthe will of the holder into gold and silver Such was the 
state of the currency four years ago. Bank poper was not only 
convertible into silver at the counter of » bank that issued it, 
but was conv rtible every wherein the interior at the counters 
of retail merchanta, who were always glad to exchange their 
silver for bank notes, which better auited their purposes for 
transinission. Peace and plenty gladdened the whole tand; 
content and cheerfulness were found in the most humble cot 
tage as Wel! asin the mere costly edifice; a prospect of univer. 

| prosperity was then presented, on which the mind loved to 
dwell, J willnot expatiate upoa it, but content myself with a 
ample narration 

General Jackson, in the plenitude of his power and unpa 
ralleled popolarity, had torced, ky his system of proseriptioa, 
moet ofthe officers of the G ron i o beecon ne al par 
tisans. Tobe an active partisan, to gain preferment. waa a 
sine gitanon with tin The political armor was put on, and 
each saw written on it, “This is th vito Byzantium” The 
president of a north branch of the United States Bank had 
displeased me active partisan, ar mother bank refused 
to dissiias the honest and ind vient head of the branch; that 
partican infused the venom ot his feeling into the bosom of 
General Jackson. 'Threatafier threat was made, in the Pre- 
sident’s measages, against the Unired States Bank A better 
currency W 18 Pr mised the people, if they would unite with 
the Executive in destreying thatinsttuuon., That prom had 
acharm init, av all persons are anxious to better there condt 
tion; antall believe, however preposterous, that their condi 
tion car beinproved Bit trill aia thee uvd nprigat Con 
ress refused to lend tseif to the ma pu ! 
Executive, or to gratify his splenetic w Comere ‘ { 
faver of renewing thecharter ofthe bant rhe Executive veto 
nullified the will of the representatives of the Strate he 
ry apie Coneress refused to grauly the will of e Exes e 
iN) rdering the Government d ites to be removed fro ie 
Bank of the Uaited States, where the jaw halplaced them; but 
he, with ruthless hand, seized upon the public treasure, as 
Cyesar had done before him, and parcelled out tae money of the 


people amnong a host of State institutions, which he now testific 


are the the annals of 


most unprincipled and profligate m 
history : 
Those institutions were nreed by the Secretary of the Trea 
sury to discount most liberally upon the ofthe Go 








shave streaulhily obey the first or 


offered to 


vernment; and, ¢ s always mn 


ders ofa new master, they n tonly ai scournte ] pay er 


them, but in many cases invited customers. Congress aitered 
the standatd of gold, and reduce lits value. (Prejoice that I 
hul the henor to vote against that bill.) Europeans sent their 
gold here to be comed, and then ordered it home again The 


Neapolitan and French indemnities were adjusted, and tiny 
ingokd. This was hailed as the millennium of the golten 

and Genoral Jackson was told by his flatterers, and believed 1, 
that he had at last discovered the Philosepher’s Stone 


diced-eyed and near-sighted polincians, Whose minds cannot re 


orter 





Jaun 











alize canges and effects wrimioate fictitious from true and 
abiding causes, thought thet they had really worked a specie 
miracle; and the Geweral himself read his valediectory, “sull 
harpi ye”? on the monster bank, and congratulating himse ian 
the country on the experiment which he had triedin his hu 

efforts to improve, as he said he had, the curreney of ourcoun- 
try. Battam fast in my chronology: there is one other re- 
markable event which f wish to allude to. Before General 
Jackson retired from office, a distinguished Senator, who had 
aided much in building up the golden image wlach | wi shed 


a!l to fall down and worship, made a political prediction, thati 
tie people of the West would co operate with him ind ; y 
ing the Bank of the Un they would see, in violauion 

rallthe laws which ¢ solids, gold few up the 
ked with 


ited States 


fluide on 


al A 
“1, and lo 





ern 
anxious | 





Uississipnl They believe os 
met looked mn vai He conceived the expedient wt ¢ Co 
gress was in session, but reveate iit. perhaps, to few, hnger ] 
until Congress had adjourned il then. “selitary and alone 


theught he would set the golden stream ia mouoen. Con 
vrees ordered the Sect tary tthe Treas 
of specie-paying banks, an] gold or silver, 
dues, "The alchemical operation was to be etlec ert try ac 
gard of the law: aud the Secretary of the Treasury was 0 

to issue his famous proclamation, de manding vothing but 
vr silver for public lands. The prediction was realize! 


he 






-y to receive the note 





‘n payee Of pub te 
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| 
| 
| 
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' 


| 











aud silver flowed up the valley and over the mountains, but 
flowed tm steamboats and steges; flowed to the land offices and to 
he banks of deposite, but never into the pockets of the woiking 
people of the West 

hie last act breke the glittering dream, an 
khanna fell to the ground 
long t synonymeus. Government, which should have been 
the last, wasthe first to make the distinction. Gold and silver 
were ot once more valuable—for the article most in demand in 
this country jstand; and the Government is the largeat (be- 
cause itia the greatest proprietor) and cheapest seller, and can 
control the market value. Thousands daily purchase public 
land, and of course thousands were forced to progure spec.e 
It s00n became an article of merchandise, to be bought In the 
market, rather than a medium of exchange. ‘The bi s found 
thei paper returned upon them, and their specie almost ex- 
hausted, and wisely suspended specic payments; and the depo- 
ste banks were the very first to set the example. Confidence 
became tmpaired; the banks had been pressed by those who 
held their notes, and they, in turn, called on their debtors, and 
the debtors of the banks called on all who owed them; thus 
the pressure pressed tbe whole round of the circle of trade and 
business, Panic, dismay, confusion, and bonkrupicy, followed 
in quick and fatal succession. The Government could not e& 
cape the consequences of its measures, and suspended specie 
payments 

The last Congress 
specie circular of 


i the veil of Mo- 
Convertible paper and gold were no 












foreseeing the evil censequences of the 
rreasury Department, passed a bill re- 
scinding that order. General Jackson treated it with contempt, 
placed itin his pocket, and retired to the Hermitage, denoune 
ing the insolence of Congress in sending a bill to him which 
quertioned the wisdom of any measure which he had ordered. 
Mr. Van Buren, whe succeeded to the Presidency, was urged 
most earnestly to rescind that circular, but he refused. When 
ie kaw, as he ought to have seen, ita evil tendency, he should 
have yielded to the counsel of honest and practical men. Twill 
here say that, whilst 1 believe that the evils of that measure 
might have been in some degree softened if Mr. Van Buren had 
rescinded the order afler the 4th of March, f de not think Chat it 
vould have prevented a suspension of specie payments Ir 
would have changed the direction of that suspension; much of 
the silver would have been drawn from the West to the Atiantic 
aul to the Southern cities, and would have, in some degree, re- 
lieved them; butthat would have forced a cus pens on of specie 




















payments by the Western and Southwestein banks, which 
would have been quickly followed by the banksof the commer- 
cial and large cities. When si.ver is at a premium, it is Impos- 


sible, in the natureof things, for the paper of any bank to re- 
main loag in circulation, or for any bank to throw out its paper 
to any vsefulextent to the people, and redeem it with the pre- 
cious metals. 

From this train of 


uses OL the 


measures and circumstances I trace the 
suspension of specie paymenta ly all the banks, 
great contusion anil embarrassment in business of every 
kind, the distresses and bankrupteies which occerred, and the 
confusion which has overwhelmed both the poople and the 
Government. From such measures you can trace conse- 
quences withthe same unerring accuracy 1s the human eve can 
inark the path of the desolating whirlwind 
Amid this disastrous crisis, the President issv 
nvuos convening Concress, which he had positively rein ed to 
loa few weeks before. Weassemb'ed, some of us with hope, 
ne with apprehension, though all equally anxious to know 
what measures would be recommended, and wha f 
Executive Would assume. Some thought that President 
would recommend the Sab-Treasury system; ott , a retrial 
of the State banks; whilst others hoped (at least I did) that he 
would throw himself upon the advice of Congress. This wes 


1 his procla 



















revily my belief, as well as my hope. His apyx nent of 
Mr. Poinsett atthe heal of the War Departmen’ h spired 
me with some hope of better things. No man, save cae, who 
hatbeen born either south or west of Pen Ivania, held a 
place in the Cabinet. And the appointment of a sees inc 
one so highly worthy and eminently qualified, was, 1 thought, 





the harbinger of some salutary changes. So first-rate men are 
in Office, | care not from what quarter they are taken. or where 
way be their birtr-place. But l do maintain that eveiy pre- 
minent } be filled hy high minded and eificient 


place sh 
gentiemen, who understand their duties, and are prompt te cis- 
{ 














harge® thein I came here with no plede: d hosiility to his 
Adiu.aistration, a pervonally, | had avery high regard fo 
t; President y situation here is peculiay. FT have been 
elected by the aid of both parties. If Ll were to consult the feel 
ings ofa majority of the persons who voted for me, rather than 

® optoions of a majoriy of the voters of the district, | would 
pause li my course. Lut when Intrusted with a public duty, 
Ido not feel at liberty to be governed by feelings of personal 


predilecuion or antipath 1 feel bound to take an 
sive view of the whole istrict and the nation 
When we assembied here, speculation was at once hushed by 
the roceipt of the President's ; and I must confess T 
was greatly disappointed, IT had reat his famous letter to Mr 
Sherrod Williams, in which he considered the State banks as 
Goverament depositories, and said how admirably the system 
worked—where he denounced the Untied States Bank, and 
promised to tread in the footsteps of hs illustrious predecessor 
I thoughtall this was the mere electioneering language of the 
day, and that, when once in office, he would make limself the 
President of the people, and not of a party. All my expec- 
tuions were disappointed; for almost the first thing he in 
formed the representatives of the people whom he had called 


ore expan- 


Message 










together—who assembled here fresh and warm from the 
midst of the people —was, that if they should dare. to 
iss a bill to esablish a United States Bank, he would 


| 

be a lion in their path; that, he was armed with a veto 
power, and would assuredly use it. Such language is unpre- 
cedented in the history of this or any other country. The Pre- 


silent, in his inaugural address, intormed the peopte that if a 
particular measure should be passed by Congress, he would use 





the veto. thought that unnecessary and uncalled for, but 
supposed it was designec for southein effect A ve'o in that 
sase would be unnecessary; nordid Mr. Van Buren, or any one 
¢ . suppose that he wi uld ever be called cn to redeem his 
pietge; for, Mr. Chairman, whenever the Congress of the Uni- 

} States shall so far forget their coropact with Maryland as 
to Violate private properiy in the District of Columbia, your 
jurisdiction will end, and that ef Maryland will becin, over all 
that part gf the ten miles square north of the southery bank of 
the Potemflac riv Imay go farther: that moment 


tert this 


Hoyse shall contain a majority of members who will be so 
reckless as to vote forthe abolition of slavery in the District of 
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Columbia, the annunciation of that majority by the Chaiy wil! 
be the sounding of the death-knell of the Union. e 

Befere Mr. Van Buren is six months 1n office, before a ginoty 
bill or resolution has been sent to him for his signature, hy es 
voluntarily, gratuitously, stepped out of the line of his duty, to 
inform Congress that upon at least two measures he will use hi 
veio. TI havea hostility to the veto power, and can never ber 
concil d to its use. The framers of our Constitution placed i: jp 
the hands of the Execntive under the fallacious beliet that it yee 
the weakest of the co-ordinate branches of Government. 
the framers of the Constitution and the authors of 4 o 
Federalist were nistaken. The Executive is more powerfy) 
than all the other branches put together. All power is fxs; 
consolitating in the Executive hands; and the Executive his:oyy 
for the last four years is scfficient to justify the remark, withon: 
any further proof. They thought it harmless, heeause they 
found it obsolete in England, though existing in the English Coy 
stitution. 

The Government of the United States is the lastin the w. y\4 
which should tolerate the veto power. There may be some 
plausibility for itin the State Constitutions, which secure to the 
people the right to elect both branches of the Legislature; for 
there both branches may be moved, ina greater or leas degree 
hy the same commotion or popular impulse. But even im the 
Constitution of my own State, where the Senate is net clected by 
the people, the Executive is denied the veto power; the Consti. 
tution says that the Governor shall signthe laws Anda it has 
been judicially decided by our highest courts, that laws which 
have passed the General Assemb!y, or both Houses of the Je- 
gislature, are valid without the signature of the Governor; and 
that is almost the only feature in the Maryland Constitution, 
which, I think, could not be changed fer the better; and in the 
Federal Government, also, every useful caution exists in fia- 
ining laws, without the existence of the oppressive vero power 
in the Executive. In our Government, part representative, 
part confederative, no law can be enacted without its first re. 
ceiving the sanction of the representatives of the people; or, in 
other words, a majority of the people in their aggrezate capa. 

y, without distinction of States, contro! in this House. In the 
ontederate branch, where the sovereign States are equal, a ra- 
jority of those States must give sanction to every bill. What 
reeater safeguard can there be to liverty than to require first 
the concurrence of a majority of the people, and then a maio- 
rity of the States, to every measure of public utility? Every re 
sraint beyond this is actual, real oppression. 1 regard the 
abuse of delegated power to be as obuoxi sus to censure as the 
usurpa'ion of power; and an Executive places itself within the 
range of that censure, when it arrogantly uses, or presumptu- 
ously threatens, the veto. It is to awe free and fearless detibe. 
ra ion, by suspending the sword of Damocles over the heads of 
nervous politicians, in this hall or the other. 

Historians inform us that with all his vices, “ Nero never at 
tempted any thing against the jurisdiction of the Senate.” 

Marcus Aurelius, though armed with the imperial tribuni 
aa (or velo) prerogative, said, in alluding to the Senate, “It is 
more proper that I should submit to the opinion of so many 
and such frien 's, than that so many and such friends should 
1o'lowemy will.”’ 

An able writer says, “It was by adding the tribunitian power 
(intercedare vetare) to the military, in (aeir own persons, that 
the Roman Emperors consummated the ruin of the Republic.” 
“It was by this mode,” says Tacitus, “that Augustus found 
meas, without the nameof King or Dictator, to make himself 
superior to the legislative and executive powers of the Com. 
monwealth.”? 

li the Romans lost their liberty by the union of the military 
and the veto power in the same hands, how can it be preserved 
in this nation, when you unite in the same hands which have 
now military and veto, the power of the purse, which you 
propose to do by the bill now on your table?—a power which 
Aucus'us never porseszed. 

But ti these modern days, a President is called a Roman pa- 
triot, Who freely uses chis detested instrument of tyranny; though 
Piiny boasts, in panegyrizing Trajan, “thatthe Emperor neve1 
allowed himself to annul or prevent the execution of the Se- 
nato’s decrees.’ 

I will not dwell Jonger on this subject than to say that, as it 
Was by the use of the veto that Louis XVIi lost his head—so 
may the next Atucitcan who shall use it lose his personal popu- 
priy.@ 

Hutthe President has though: fit to read to Congress a lec- 
{ure upon constitutional law, and gravely tells us that a Bank 
Of the United States would be unconstitutional. Yes, sir, he 
would tain convince us that the Constitution was in his keep- 
ing, and thathe will not let the rude hands of the representa- 
tives of the people profane it. Mr. Chairman, how much 
crime has been committed, how much bleed has been shed, by 
fanaucism, under the pretext of serving the cause of religion? 
How much usurpation and tyranny have been practised, upon 
the pret nce of saving the Constitution and serving the people? 
Let history answer—for every volume can answer, from the 
creation of the world to the present movent. Who is this 
mighty expounder of the Constitution? Is he the venerable 
and glorious man who presided over the Celiberations ef the 
Convention that formed that sacred instrument? Or is he the 
wise and distinguished individual whose pen gave it form and 
proportion, and who has been emphatically called the Father 
ofthe Constitution? No, sir, he is pot) But he is Martin Van 
Boren, of Kinderhook. The same individual who informed 
the nation, inhis inaugural address, on the east front of the 
Capitol, that he was the first President elected who had pot 
participated in the patriotic struggles of the Revolution; who 
thonght it proper to say, for the information, perhaps of the 
ladies present. that he was born since those ancient days. He 
1s the first and chief of the moderna expounders of the Gorstiiu- 
tion. Yes, sir, even Amos Kendall, an officer not of the Consti- 
tucion, but of the law, says that he is a limb—yes, sir, the right 
arm, Isuppose-—of the Executive body, and has dared to read a 
hornily to the courts upon their duties and the Constitution. 
It 's time, ior the dignity of this House and the nation, that 
such insoleace and effrontery should be frowned down, if not 
praished. But I will leave these distinguished person: ges for 
a moment, and allude to others.» There is another class of 
pouulciats in this House, who have been thrown into eestacies 
because Mr. Van Buren says that, as he construes the Consti- 
tution, Congress cannot create a United States Bank. They 
cull chemselves the true State rights Old Dominion Republican 
Democrats of the Jeffersonian school, and quote the name of 
that patriot for every purpose, numberless times, in every 
speech with which they favor this House. My miniis in doubt 
Whether such displays shou'd be treated gravely or lightly, 
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Gentlemen eeem to speak as if no one had read and understood 
yr. Jefferson’s writings but themselves, and quote slips from, 
aod fragments of, his letters written some fifty years ago, helove 
ine existence of a United States Bank. I have been amused 
0 see the dreadful wariare of words carried on among the 
3u.hern State rights politicians, who dispute upon subtleties 
‘ng refined to be perceived by my mental vision. Oncdescants 
pon constitutional law, and all eagerly listen, in hope to 
oar some idea which may impivge against something 
which Mr. Jefferson nay have loesely written or said, be- 
yeving it will be his political destruction at home. Quick as 
thought, 4 Messenger is sent to the library, to produce a letter 
or conversation of Mr. Jefferson. The orator ends, and another 
petins With anticipated victory joyously illumining his tea- 
ures, and his Southern friend 1s handied without gloves or 
yorey. But with that propensity for long speaking, which is 
«o remarkable in the South, where all are imagmativochildren 
of the Sun, and where all possess the copia verborum in an 
eminent degree, he soon runs foul of some other opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson, or some other and foreign subject. Yes: and 
another more Mercury-footed page is posted, to teil the first to 
pe swift. Then another State Rights Jeffersonian Old Domi- 
jion true Republican Democrat rises, and with the merciless 
vengeance of a Samson, he routsand vanquishes the political 
Philistines before him. behind him, and around him, horse, 
foot, and dragoons. These gentlemen regard it high treason, 
verily, to differ in the minutest particular from Mr. Jefierson. 
What a bombastic Englishman once said of NWomer, they think 
true of Jefferson— 

Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 

Verse willseem prose; but still persist and read, 

And Homer will be all the books you need. 

They regard it heresy, beyond the benefit of clergy, if any 
man dare speak, think, or breathe, without producing the au- 
chnity of Mr. Jefferson; and he is read ont of the Srate rights 
party. ‘They cail to my mind an anec’ote whieh occurred in 
my own State on the death of Alexander Hamilton, in the best 
days of Maryland hospitality, before she was goveined, as she 
now is, by uncles and aunts, who are all united by either aflini- 
ty or propinquity, who fill all places, and hold the reigns of 

overnment in their feeble and effeminate grasp—for Mary!and 
is pretty much like the rest of the Souther States. They have 
all been, for the last te: years, like so many barrels of frozen 
ider— tie spirit has not escaped, but it has become concentrat- 


} 


el: some o them now show signs of reanimation, and enliven- 
ing feelings are beginning to pervade them; and we may hope 
thateven “Rip Van Winkle” (North Carolina) will in time 
open his Wondering eyes. But to wy anecdote. The news 
reached a coterie of thorcughgoing Federalists, who were din 
iag on the Eastern Shore ot Maryland, wher 
were flowing in equal sireams; all 











wine and 


quent in speaking of the powers of that great man’s mind—oF the 
great services he had renlered to the country, and the heavy 
joss Which the nation had sustained, and how much they la- 
mentedit, Atlength, Thomas Bailey, the brother ofthe Atter- 
ner General of Maryland, who was remarka)'e for a high order 
intellect when he would venture to exercise it, setting down 
his empty wine glass, said to his bevy of trienda, that he had 
istenel to the expressions of grief which the sad news had 
called from them, but he felt that his grief was greater than 
heirs, besause hisless was greater in the death of Hamilton; 
for, 23 long as Hamilton lived, (said he) he had never been put 
tothe laborand trouble of investigating questions for himself, 
ind that, as Hamilton was dead, he new, alas, would be forced 
to the dire necessity of thinking for himself. 

I could but think, since this discussion has commenced, if 
Mr. Jefferson had not left behind him some two volumes of 
State Papers, one volume of Correspondence, and his Notes on 
Virginia, how awfully annoyed some of the Virginia politicians 
would be, if driven, like Tom Bailey, to think for themselves. 
What wonld these gentlemen do if the point @appui of their 
political lever were destroyed? 

An able member from Virginia informed us, last night, that he 
considered Mr. Jefferson the polar star that directed his course. 
Suppose we draw imagination from around the figure, and exa- 
ine it by the test of real life. 
ye on the polar star? g 1 
that way in his journey, he will soon find that furs would add 
to hiscomfort; he wouid next find that the white bear and the 
wandering Indian would be the only living things about him; 
and the next step he would find himself plunging into Symmes’s 
avetic ho'e. Will the prudentand skilful mariner look alone at 
the north star, in directing his vessel’s way over the trackless 
ocean? At times, he is forced to look at other fixed, if less beau- 
utul, luminaries, and finds them equally true and useful. Yes, 
sir, astronomy and navigation teach him to point his glass, at 
times, to all the bright stars in the zodiac, and the power of lu- 
ulin reason makes them subservient to its control. 

So I should fain think the prectical American statezman should 
view every star in the firmament; or, to quit the figure, should 
read ail that has been written by the wise and the good, and then 
dare to think for himself. 

When Jefferson embarked in the glorious cause of the Revo- 
lution, did he take Solon or Lycurgus, Sidney or Hampden, for 

his model of greatness?) Did he take Lucke or Milton as the 
text-books of his creed? No, sir, he did not He read all that 
atriots had written; he read deeply the volumes of human na. 
vire; and then, sir, he dipped his pen into his own mind, and 
wrote the immortal Declaration of Independence. He had n> 
model; daring to Uuink aad to act for himself, he made himself 
a¢ at ashe was. 

We are in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union; 
vii Tam unwilling, as an American citizen, to sit silei.tly and 
hear Mr. Jefferson’s name quote, to effect every narrow and 
elfish purpose. His fame is the properiy of the whole nation, 
and is not placed in the hands of a few southera_politi- 
cians. Mr. Jefferson had faults, as all men have; but Mr. Jef- 
f'rson was a man of enlarged and expansive mind. And if any 
superantural power could resuscitate his body with the magic 
wand of one of old, as we read in solemn history, and present 
him living before us, he would rebuke his friends for using his 
hams, as it has been, on many occasions. 

Mr. Jefferson doub'ed. be ore the first Bank of the United 
States was established, whether it was constitutional to establish 
Such an institution. But did he advise General Washington to 
put his veto upon it?) No,sir. He cautions him against using 
the veto—he urges him to respect the representatives of the 
people. This he did in the last sentence of his letter to Gcne- 


wit 
all expressed, in general excia- 
wition, their bitter sorrow; ail, save one, became earnest and elo 


Will atraveiler always keep his 
If he should direct his gaze continually 





ral Washington, in 1791. He says; “it must be added, how 
ever, that, unleas the President’s mind, ona view of every (hing 
which is urged forand against this til, is totally clear that it ts 
unauthorized by the Constitution; i! the pro and con hang so 
even as to balance his judgment, a juct respect for the wisdom 
of the Legislature would naturally decide the balance In favor 
of their opinien.”’ 

Such is the manly language ofa great mind; and I wish, for 
the interest of the country, that his modern frends knew how 
to appreciate it. He recommends no veto, but cautions the 
Presijent against it. Me advises the President to respect the 





Legisiature. Thisisthe language of a true Democrat. A De 
mocrat is he who will think tor himself, vote for himself, speak 
for himself, and obey the laws and decisions of the tribunals of 


the country. A man who puts on the blind-bridle of party, 
and allows himseii to be caparisoned with party trammels, | 
not a Democrat—he is half a vassal. A Democrat must be a tree 
thinker and a free talker—a free and fearless political actor. 
Whilst Mr. Jeilerson spoke and wrote freely his sentiments, 
he knew how to respect the opinions of others. He respected 
the Constitution and obeyed the laws. When the Bank of the 
United States was established, he acquiesced in deference and 
with cheerfulness. And in 1804, afte: he was exalted to the 
Presidency, he signed a bill authorizing the bank to establish 
branches in the Territories. If he had not surrendered his first 
opinion, te placed himselt in the attitude of being culty of base 
perjery in sanctioning the measure; and I would not venture to 
give utterance to the opinion I would entertain of tlle man who 
would bring such a charge against him 
It was but last night, while listening to an able member from 
the Old Dominion, lo was quoting Jefferson against the Bank 
of the United States, that 1 turned to a learned friend from Vir- 
ginia, by whom 1 was sitting, and said that I really believed 
that ifMr. Jefferson was on this floor, and saw the distresses of 
the country, he wou!! be first and warmest to advocate a Uniied 
States Bank. My tiend remarked that I appreciated justly Mr 
Jeilerson’s character; for he had heard a few days ago, a distin- 
guished gentlernan, who was a neighber of Mr. Jefferson, as- 
sert that Mr. Jefferson had said that, if the State bank system 
was to be toleraied, the ouly way to control it, and to give 2 good 
currency, was to have a Bank of the United States. But 
fact has been alluded 












this 





te by the able gentlemen who pre 

sded me (Mr. Pope.) That hesaid so, 1 have not the smaticst 
ibt. Your Supreme Court, iast winter, decided that the 
8 were constitutional. Ther, if Mr. Jetferson’s opi- 


nious >to be quoted, they would be in favor or a United 
States Bank. 

But these very gentlemen, who wish to chain down Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s opinions to the narrowest views on all subjects, will 
fiad themselves nan awkward predicament at the next session 





L predict, Mr. Chairman, that they will then quote Mr. Jel 
ferson asthe greatest Jatitudinarian whoever fi i the Presi 





dential Chair. 

When the question of the annexation of Texas to the Union 
shall come vp,as Lexpect it will next winter, these gentlemen 
will quote Mv. Jefferson asa precedent, because he recommend 
ed the purchase of Louisiana 

Mr. Jefferson has admitted that that purchase was made with- 
out any authority being given in the Constitution. But sull he 
recominended it, and signed the bill. sir, he acted wisely; he 
a°tedasa philosophic statesman should have acted. There 
are occasionally and rarely great national which 
no framers of a Constitution can foresee. Those emergencies 
must be met, and acted upon promptly. This was ene of them 
In such a case, all public functionaries are justified in adapting 
their course to the circumstances. 





emergencies, 


Whilst they venerate the 
Constitution, they are required by duty to obey what must be 
the sense, not of party, but of the whole nation in the emer- 
gency, and adopt such measures as wili meet the wishes of the 


pre-ent generation, and which they are convinced will meet 
with the approbation of all posterity. Such occurrences are 
butseldom presented, but still they do sometimes occur. And 


Mr. Madison eaid truly, in his able repert upon the Virginia 
resolutions of 1798, that, “as the Constitution is above the law, 
so are the people above the Constitution.”? That max'm should 
be received with caution, tobe sanctioned only wien the people 
de«ire a change in the organic law, or when great national exi 
gencies arise, such as I have alluded t¢ 

Some of these Southern cons‘itutional lawyers seem to revel 
in denunciations against the Bank of the United 8 t 
only some of the Virginia politicians, | ut the able mem 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.) who sprang irto the front 
rank ii thisdebate. Some new light has illumined hs path. I 
thought. if any State in the Union had acquiesced in the con- 
stitutionality of the Bank of the United States, it was South 
Carolina. If the people have erred in sustaining the bank, 
South Carolina has inculcated that error, for all of her great 
men have advocated it. In 1816, seven out of eight of her re- 
presentatives voted for the charter of the United States Bank. 
Yes, sir, Messrs. Calhoun, Chappell, Edwards, Huger, King, 
Lowades, Middleton, Pickens, Taylor, and Woodward ; and 
Mr. Miyrant stood “solitary and alone’ against it. But the 
oaward path of modern genius can demonstrate that all these 
men were ignorant of the Constitution and their duties, 


ites 


he 
’ 
ve 


“* We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us se.” 


Yes, sir, Mr. Calhoun, who was a southern fixed star, has, 
by some inscrutable phenomena of nature, by some undiscove 
rable law of attraction, wandered from his station, and is now 
in the northern polar bemisphere; or, rather, is now a planet 
revolving around, by attraction and repulsion, the Executive 
centre, Sir, [grieve at the sudden transi‘ion, because I like 
Mr. Calhoun personally. Buthe has made himeclf a living 
warning to the opinions I have expressed, how dangerous it is 
for any free-thinking and generous man, whether in public or 
private life, to pin his faith to the skirts of anyman. Mr. Cal- 
houn’s political life has been most strangely erratic. If I 
should wish to find an argument in favor of the Bank of the 
Unived States, I would read his speech made in 1816; if I wish- 
ed to find a confirmation of those opinions, I would read his 
speech made in the twenty-third Congrese; 1f I wished te find 
an argument against the bank, I would read his recent speech 
made in-the twenty-fifth Congress; if I wished to find an argu- 
ment in favor of the tariff, I would read his speech made in 
1316; if I would wish to find an argument against the tariff, I 
would read at least adozen speeches which he has made within 
the last four vears; if] wished to find an argument in favor of 
forts and fortifications, 1 would read his report made when he 
was Secretary of War; if 1 wished to find an argument against 
forts and fortifications, ] would read his speech delivered in 
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the twenty third Congress; if 1 wished to gain proof that he 
was friendly to the tariff and internal improvements, I would 
ask for it from the gentlemen of Pennsylvania, Who, some ten 
or twelve years ago, urged his name for the Presidency, and I 
would be answered that they urged his claims because they 
thought him ultra en those subjects; if | wished to find argu 








ut 





ments against that system, they would be found in every 
peech which he has delivered on any subject whatever for the 
istsix years. Let the generous and chivalric young wen of 
the South follow sucha polar fixed star, and they will fu, 
when too late to retrieve Their standing and usefulness, that 
they had been foliowing an fg ufuus, Which had been lead: 
gz them from swamp to} fiom bog to glen, from gien {o 
morass, and finall 


ly left them ina cypress swamp of the most 
impenetrable darkness. He may be quoted any political 

distinguished judge once said Coke’s reports 
could be quoted for any legal opinion. IT had rather at once cut 
iny political jugular, than follow such a star; for if I did not, 
the people would soon do it for me; and FE regard suicide pre- 
terable to public execution. T was amused at the gallant bear 
ing of my chivalrous friend from South Carolipa (Mr. Pickens) 
when he took the lead, conscious of his right and ability to lead 


ert 





opinion, as a 





inthis debate; it proved tomy mind that his Southern feeling 
still animated his besom ught it seemed cruel, though it 
was just, when he required the clerk, with his strong voice, to 
read outthe names of tt 


who had voted for and againat 
view years ago. I thought that 
new unkindest cut of all.’ I 
tin the chair on the Clerk’s platform, which is 


now occupied by the honorable Senator from Massachusette, 
Mr. Wesstsr, (Mr. J 


Generai Gordon’s propositio: 
that wis, to ha 
was 


tiles, “the most 


then seate 


pointed in the direcuen of the Clerk’s 
seat,| philosophizing ond surveying the effect 1 would have on 
many countenances, and perceived, as some names were 
pronounceé, their faces would crimson; others would 
blanch: some twisted on their chairs, whilst others left the 


hall, as okl Proteus once quitted an unpleasant theatrical 
hall; whilst in some old and hardened sinners, who had long 
and often offended, not an eye would wink, or a muscle meve, 
or asingle feature change. They scemed te look as if they 
were consci na that they were paat a'! forgiveness, and had 
made up thetr minds to look with more composure upon their 
past acts, than upon the enowmity of those which they fully ex- 
pected to perpetrate; wlutst T heard, or thought l heard, seve 


rai voices involuntarily exclaim, “expungethe journal.” Thiet 
rentleman, (Mr. Pickens.) whilet he is advocating in his able 
speeches, State rights,is, at (he same time, supporting a meas: re 
which isthe very definition et consolidation. The whole 


rea: 
because Congress has not the power to 
habank, therefore Concress must surrender into the 


} Ww vor itl 2 
powerover the public money. 


y amounts to this 


ofthe Executive a 








Lregarda Virginian or South Carolinian, who will 
t ' ‘ this ancestors, aud dare think tor him 
if one of the noblest beings Increation, | regard that ditler- 


ent Lilliputian race, who ar 


even months children, always 
tthe Coy 


talking aber striutionand never reading it, who ride 
about wih s bags and the revised code, and spout “Con 
stitution and Jefferson” ¢ 
the uns 








it every court-house and cross road 
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fest gunde he worlée; and if they shou'’ happen te 
be such lawyers as “rare Ft Johnson” describes, | would 
warn the people to beware of them who . 

“dive forked counsel: take provoking gokl 

Ouetther h and putit up, 

No wise, $0 grave, of so perplexr'’da tongue, 

And loud withal, that would not wag, nor scarce 

Lie still withouta fee.” 

There may be one other class of Southern politicians who 
are Worse constitutional advisers. They ore thoee of more 
stinding atthe bar, who arc called great special pleadere—the 
true greet gentry, who know alithe arte of filing adeclara 
ton, or franung a demurrer—who can at once analyze in their 
minds all the dry maxims of the black letter, and the lignum 
Vile terms of the law—who know hew to make thin cistinc 


tions, and c¢ 


ub quibble on the point of a cambric needie. Such 
men | would counsel with upou a contingent reminder orexe 


ecutory devise; but they are notsuch men asl would select as 


my guides to expound the Constitution on this floor, or to make 
them my archetypes as philosophical statesmen. Hair-eplit 
distinctions prove, they think, superior wisdom; and they will 
beautify them with rich diction and elegant manner, and leave 
you ina perfect p tacy, figures and flowers. Mr. 
Chairman, there are safer and better Tet those who 
Wish to nnde@tand the Constitution, reed the debates of the 
Convention which framed that instrument—read the debates 
in the Biate Conventions which adopted m—read the Federalist 
and Chief Justice Marshall’s decisions upon it: let him do this, 
and thea he will dare to think for himeelf. and will know some- 
thing aboutit. Adin this reading he may learn that Mr. Jef. 
ferson Was notin this country at the time of the formation of 
the Constitution, but was Minister in France. As a politician, 
Mr. Jetlergon was superior to Mr. Madison; as an ex pounder 
of the Constitution, I regard him «s inferior, 

Can any one doubt that, had Mr. Van Buren recommended 
the e-tablishment of a United States Bank, chartered with eau- 
tlous and well-guarded restraints, it would have been passed by 
this Congress, and that in less then six months every solvent 
bank would resume epecie payments, and the overwhelming 
misery and distresses of the peopie would have changed into a 
brighter and more prosperous aspect? Ido not doubtit. Had 
Mr. Van Buren said chat he had been disappointed in the new 
experiment, as all of his frrends had been; that it was the 


art 
of wicdom now to adopt the old and well ‘ried policy ef his 
nredece s2 


urs, a policy which had acted well; if then some of 
his friends here had oppose d it, he could have held up the ex- 
ample of Madison. and been sustained by the nation. Madison’s 
name would have outweighed a host of modern politicians. 
When Mr. Madison stood alone in his vote in the last Virginia 
Convention, against all the rest. an able American writer said 
that he would sooner have taken Mr. Madison to be right than 
all the rest put together. As much as I admired his wisdom, I 
could not say that much. But Mr. Van Buren’s course has 
been called a firm one; and a distinguished Senator, now in 
my eye, (Mr. Webster,) said, in a speech which I heard with 
great pleasure, in another quarter of this Capitol, that, after 
reading Mr. Van Buren’s Message, and finding that he was 
really tacking the feotf&tens of the late President, he would not 
charge hii witha wantof firmness. 1 differ with that diatin- 
guished gentleman, and many others who have used the same 
language in this and the other end of the Capitol. I will not 
call it, at the same time, timidity, but I will call it rashnees 
The brave Roman, who sent his gallant son at the head of an 
army, cautioned him as much against rasliness as he did against 
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coward.ce. “The mean of true courage,” said he, “lies be- 
cween the extremes of cowardice and rashness.”’ It is a proof 
of ar. absence of moral Courage for any Man to persist In Wrong 
because his friends urge him to do so. Mr, Van Buren had an 
opportunity of showing mora| fortitude in an eminent degree ; 
for it does require no small degree of moral courage for a man 
to gently chide, aofily to rebuke, a ruinous career of bis friend 
Had Mr. Van Bares said to hits friends (hat he had believed in 
the expeciment aa they had done, but he and they bad been dis 

appointed ; it had overwhelmed the whole laud in niisery and 
distress ; bis supporters as well as his opponents were beggared 
hy at; that he felt it his Juty to abandon the echeme which had 
so signally failed, and he hal determined, for the good of the 
nation, to co back tothe well-beaten path in which Washingten 
aud Madison, and all the other Py he micht have 
lost here and there « friend, but he would have gained a hun 
deed for one; he would have proved hims worthy of the 
office which he holds, proved himself of true and generous 
courage, an! would have then been placed by the side of the 
amiable and patrioic Madison But what coes he do? 
Wren the popular frenzy was highest against a bank, Me 
Van Buen, in an evil hour, committed himself gai 

the bank, supposing thre pet bank yetern would succeed; 
because General Jackson had sworn in bis wrath that it should 











idents, trod 


ucceed, But it tarted—explod: blowing up the Treasury 
av well as the banks; andthe People were rumed. Mr. Van 
Buren was ina dilemma, and contd not >for a United States 
Bink, aol preserve his consistency ; and had not magnanimity 
ot feeling to confe error, repent, and ask fo.giveness of the 
thousands and tens of thousands whom lie had Iped to ruin 
What was he to do in this emergency, Coivcress had beea 
etled in the panic of the moment! Me was pledged to ge in 
the footsteps of the late President, and there wer. vo footsteps 
Mr. Van Buren was at faplt, sadly at fault. <A fast runner 
was posted (# the Hermitaze, two letters are quickly written 


by Generali Jackson, published in the Globe, and thus footsteps 
are made where none were before. Never did Tt erius reigi 
with as much awful terror as when he retired from Rome and 


went to his gloomy and secluded hermitage, and sent his autho 


ritative and bloody edicts to a slavish and allfvizhted Serate 

One or two gentiemen have thrown out, durivg the discus 
son on this bill, or the one which was acted on a ‘ew days ago, 
a delicate intimation that the expediency of t nk might be 
nere clear to their minds ifthe Constitutien were altered so as 
to expert listine'ly that Congress should h wer to esta 
bichabonk. Of such allusions I think as Lowndes did in 
116, when he was requested by a member to move an amend 
rie to the Constitution to authorize Congress to esteblisha 
bauk Lownd aiddhat he bad two objections to doing so 
ove was, that he thought such an an re would not be 
adopred; and the second was, that he thonelit the pow: r already 
exive lin the Constitutiosr 

Mi Chairman, I do not profess to be acoustiiut al lawver 
Ll liave read some law, it is true, but have never practise ithe 
courts, Lhave been admitted to practise in the court at the base 
of this Capitol, as a great many other unworthy lawyers have 
been admitted. 1 studied Jaw io Virg.nia, under the most dis- 


tinguished jurist of that State--a pers 
of Mr. Jefferson I w 
ofa awver fol 


onal and political trend 
v tanoht to belis thatait war the duty 
pect the Constitution and the laws; that the 
Constiianon had authorized courts armed with power to di 

cide ftigated questions; that from the inferior courts there 
wis aright toappeal tothe higher, and that the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States was final, and its powers 
were broadly and clearly written in the Cons itution; that 1 


the & 


Supreme ( ourt Were to decide a question of principle, 





whieh did uot suitthe popular taste, the decision «till was final ; 
but the People had a rem: in twe ways, polaied out by the 
Constitution, by which Congress and the State hould not alter 
the decision, but could alter the Constitution. as they have on 

me occasions altered. that instrument This was the doc 


the doctrine which 
reading and reflection have since confirmed 

The Supreme Court has said that it wil! not decide political 
quest'ons; bul that se mecourt has twice said that the constitution- 
ainy of the bank wasa legal question, and has twice decided it to 
he constitutional The decisions of that court have, in every 
case, been acquiesced in by the people of the wh nation 
Creneral Washineton, who pre iedover the Conv: nition which 
framed the Constitution; Mr. Madison, who was most promi- 
natin framing it; Alexander Hamilton, who, in intellect, was 

omlte no man in the nation; have given their sanction toa 
hank. The Congressof 1791, which chartere’ the first United 
Stites Bank, vote! two to one in favor of it—avés 39, noes 20, 
Th> crea er poriion of the members ofthat Concress. who were m 
tae Convention which framed the Constitution voted for it. Eve- 
ry President has given « his sancuon: Washineton J Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Mouroe, J. Q. Adams Jackson—for the lat- 
tor, in oneof his messages, said he would condescend to write 
icharter, if Congress would meanly ask him to do so: every 
President, save Martin Van Burea: and even he signe! a me- 
modal to have a branch established at Albany ‘he man who 
wou 'draise his voice aganst this overwhelm pg authority, I 

vould respect more for hie pertinacity and obduracy of opinion 
than for his dispassionate judgment. 

We are told by metaphysicians that nothing is so difficult to 
Prove as self-evident propositions. And T regard the right of 
Congress to establish a national bank as being so decidedly clear 
asto remove ali necessity for other argument on that subject 

The Pres dent says that against a United States Bank the sen- 
timentsof the people are “deliberately fixed.” How does he 
know that? What spirit of divination dees he possess, to 
know whether the people alwavs think with him? He has 
© wnged against the pet bank system; he was for it three months 
a‘o; his message contains his palinodia May not the people, 
who changed against the bank in hopes of bettering their con- 
dition, change for it now, te bring themselves where they were, 
rather than be beggared and miserable! Ifthey should be con- 
vinced that it will rmprove their present distressed situation, 
they will very quickly change. Self-interest isa powerful le- 
ver; and the President and his friends, by their acts, have in- 
ducedthe people to look to it The people wil! not ruin them. 
s-lves because Mr. Van Buren has held out false hopes, false 
lights, by which they have been wrecked; they will come back, 
and denounce and quit all crude experiments 

But, when the committee of New York merchants told Mr. 
Van Buren of the dreadful distress in that city, he did not be- 
lieve kK; he thought itall panic. The recent elections ought to 
be agentle warning. But ne man isso blindas he who will 
not see; and am half disposed to believe that some politicians 
lo not yet know that the gold experiment has failed. 


trine Which Twas taught: this is all my 
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; ihe expediency of a basik presents a very different proposi- 
ion, 

We can often, M:. Chairman, look into the future by the 
lights of the past. And the past furnishes to my miad the most 
conclusive evidence that a United States Bank 1s highly, almost 
indispensably, necessary, to promote the rapid and uniform 
prosperity ofthe nation. Without money, no business can pros- 
per; anil without a convertible currency, anda near uniformity 
of exchanges, the prosperity of all business is in a great degree 
paralyzed, Whilst the inequa'ity of exchanges in a depreciat- 
ed currency will secure wealth to the brokers and money ex- 
changers, in the same degree wall it diminish the profits of the 
farmer and the mechanic, of the merchant and the man of use- 
ful enterprise. 

Whenever we have had a United States Bank, we have had 
every where a convert bie, redeemable currency, by which the 
value of property could be clearly estimated; whenever we 
have not had a Bank of the United States, we have had a stop- 
page of specie payments, distress, and individual ruin. If we 
are to judge of effects by causes, what can be more convincing 
and conelusive? When the Bank of the United States was in 
existence, exchanges from New Orleans to New York were 
never more than one per cent. often at par, and sometimes, 
from one city tothe other, above par. There was then but a 
reasonable and useful number of State banks. 

How are the exchanges now?) We can sometimes judge of 
creat things bysmall. A friend sent mea hundred dollar note, 
i few days ago, on a bank in Florida, which he had been trying 
to pass off, but could not. I went toa broker, and he offered 
v-five dollars in District paper for the hundred dollars 
onthe Fonda bank. Loffered him the no'e fer eighty-five dol- 
lars, and he refused it. Tealled on the De!ec.ce from Florida 
to know whether the bank wasgood. He informed me that it 
was periectly solvent, and as sound as any Lenk in the world; 
that is paper passed freely in Florida. Then a man who owes 
a debt of seventy-five dollars in this city, who may reside in 
F orida, will have to pay one hundred dollars in paper, which 
he takes at parat home, to liquidate his liabil ty in this city. 
Such is the discount at but one-half the extent of our nation. If 
mv mind had ever doubted on the subject of the expediency of 
a United States Bank, this single circumstance would have re- 
rnoved every deubt. The Government has disconnected itself 
from the currency, and all things are in confusiin, and I fear 
will vemain so untilwe have what was appropriately called, 
yesterday, by my eloquent friend from New York, (Mr. Hoff- 

any) the balance-wheel of a United States Bank. I have 

travelled almost in every part of the Union with United States 
Bark paper, and never met with an individual in my life who 
it not prefer veceiving it to specie. But the condition of our 
e changes hoe been enlarged upon by several gentlemen, and 
with great force by the able member who preceded me; and I 
will not consume the time of the committee on that branch of 
the subject. 

T had intended to offer some cons-derations upon, first, the 
right of the Government to create and establish a good and scund 
currency for the people, anda safe and salutary mode of ex- 
change; and, recondly. the duty of the Federal Government to 
exercise that power’ but I have been anticipated by the able 
member from Winchester, (Mr. Mason,) who made an argu- 
ment upon this subject, clear and lucid; one which has heen 
unanswered, because itis uoanswerable. He showed the evils 
which would be inflicted on the people by establishing one cur- 
rency for the Government and another for the people. He 
prove! the close affinity of both, and their relative duties and 
responsibilities. I will only ask in addition, Mr. Chairman, 
that ifthe Government will not exercise any contro] ever, and 
fee] no obligation to regulate, the currency and the medium of 
exchanges, for what purpose was this federal alliance formed? 
Why wasitthat the States gave up to the General Govern- 
mentthe whole control over commerce, if that Government 
will not adopt means for carrying on that commerce with a 
currency uniform, or as nearly so as human wisdom can de- 
vise? Why have they mede the sacrifice of so large and sur- 
reader of so great a portion of their sovereignty, as to be denied 
the right to regulate commer: e between the neighboring States 
and foreign nations, ifthe General Government will take nostep 
to promote this interchange? What other consideration could 
they receive forthisimmense surrender of state sovereignty, 
but that the Government would extend its paternal care to ef- 
fecta good currency end safe and easy exchanges? But the 
President, witha profound ignorance of both the spi:it and the 
intention of the Constitution, has told us that the people might 
as well expect the Government to aid in the transportation of 
their merchandise, as to cause or establish a good system of ex- 
changes. It isthe first ime that an American President has 
u‘tere? such a sentiment of disregard to an injured people; 
and I trast that ‘heir indignation will make it thelast. If this 
is to be the established doctrine and policy of the Government, 
each State will, or might as well, stand in the relation of cepa- 
rate and distinct nations; for each will bear the same relation 
to “the other. so far as currency is concerned, as Canada 
does to the United States, or the different nations of Europe 
do to each other. And the quicker they reassume the power 
over commerce, the better will it be for their interest and 
happiness. 

The miserable bunglers of the Executive, who have attempt- 
edto regulate and improve the currency, have not yet disco- 
vered that they are totally ignorant of the subject, and have 
failed in their experiments; and even now feel disposed, like a 
bewildered pilot, to let the ship of state float at the mercy of 
the windsand the waves, in hopes of reaching a safe point 
which their pretended skill could nut attain, or leap into the 
long-boat and desert the crew. 

The President, after writing us a long message containing 
many maxims efsound policy, many long sentences of sophisms, 
much plausibility, and more bad reasoning, finally hands us 
over, by way of recommendation, to his Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, for the details of his new schemes and untried experiment. 
I will use this occasion Lo express my utter abhorrence of the 
long essays which are annually given by our Executive to the 
representatives of the people and the States. The Executive 
seems to think it his duty to send usa long lecture upon our 
public duties, and assumes as miuch importance as if he were a 
professor lecturing a class of sophomores upon the principles of 
philosophy, and schooling us ia the line of our duty. p 

The King (or now the Queen) of England and the King of 
France send their messages or speeches to the Parliament or 
the Chamber of Deputies, ef about a span’s length, simp! say- 
ing that the nation ia at peace with the world, the King is thank- 
ful for the supplies granted, and that he will take pleasure in 
carrying out such measuresas the Parliament or Chambers may 


1 ‘ve 


think proper to promote the interests of the nation. 
the King of England or the King of France were to t 
veto, neither would hold his crown a month, if he would esc, 
with his head. I think it ought to be an impeachable offen. 
for any Executive officer of Government to send a message or 
communication to Congress longer than a column of an ordinay 
newspaper, unless, after that space, statistics and tabular ex), 
bits should require more. , 

The Secretary ofthe Treasury has sent us a volume of eich 
ty-eight large pages, laying off his subject, like the monster 4; 
grave history, into ‘seven heads and ten horns.” I have read 
itby candlelight and by daylight; and in groping through 
fora clear idea, I could not find one! Now aud then you wil) 
finda besgerly thought enshrouded in a whole mist and cloyd 
of words. But his thoughts and ideas are like the aris ,, 
the cutile-fish, which, naturalists inform us, when pursued. 
throws out, as quick as magic, a dark liquid, which embarrasses 
and bewilders its pursuers, whilst it escapes from pursuit amid 
lis own self-created darkness. You pursue his thoughts, byt jp 
the pursuit you are left in darkness. If the Secretary Of the 
Treasury is a man of delicate and refined feelings, 1 would joy 
have suffered the perturbation of mind which he must have en 
dured, whilst he was thinking of and writing that repert, for a}) 
the public money which he has handled for the last four years 
1 could never fully realize to my mind the cescription Which 
Milton has given one of hie heroes, who was confused and dig. 
appointed, until I read the Secretary of the Treasury’s report 
Milton describes a personage who attempted a great reform— 
not, ante in currency, but in civi] government—(and in quy 
ting Milton, Tdo not wish to interfere with the criticisms of my 
eloquent friend from New York, (Mr. Hoffman,) and my ;), 
less able friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) who jaye 
rendered him, by their able review, of such questionable autho 
rity.) This retormer was disappointed, as the Secretary has 
been, and was humbled from his high estate; and “ nine times 
the space which measures day and night to mortal man,” 
he lay “confounded. though immortal.”” And if that inmor- 
tai personage could not recover his faculties for nine days, 
amidst the ruin around him, why should we be surprised that it 
should take Mr. Woodbury, who is ouly mortal, pine times nine 
days to regain his, amid the distrees and ruin which he has 
created? In good sooth, I have no doubt that he was confounded 
whilst writing. Indeed, I am satisfied that he had not regained 
any of his faculties, save his “modest assurance,’’ when he 
asked Congrees to give him these powers, and to toate him, ac. 
cording to his will and judgmeut, the sole receiver #10 Cisburser 
of the public moneys. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, 1 will claim the kind attention of 
the committee whilst I say a few words in relation to the Trea- 
sury Department, and the bill under consideration granting it 
additional (Imight say unlimited) powers. 1 feel conscioug, 
Mr. Chairman,’ hat whatever ] may say will have t utlittle weight 
in this House or with the nation; but 1 should be happy if I 
eould flatter myself that any thought which I may express 
would awaken reflection in the mind of any member of this 
House, or any citizen nota member. The day was, Mr. Chair. 
man, when a public officer thought himself an officer of the 
country and responsible to the laws. Things have changed. 
Now, every officer, however important or ineignificant, con- 
siders himself an Executive officer, and responsible to the Ex 
ecutive. This mod rn doctrine has obtained, and therefore | 
must consider the bill in relation to mc dern usage and construc. 
tion. Still, I will offer my protest against the construetion. It 
might be more curious than profitabie to account for this transi- 
tion of custom and construction. Perhaps it may be found 
in the fact, that, as General Jackson had overwhelming popu- 
larity. and rewarded most liberally his partisan friends, each 
who felt anxious to be promoted thought that, by placing hin- 
self under the Executive wing and will, he would te sooner ve 
warded for his servility ; and Congress, under the zeal of party 
feeling, thought that their friend and chief could not err—that 
the President “could do no wrong’’—and therefore acquiesced 
Whilet I know this to be the prevailing construction in this 
House and out of it, still 1 will venture, perhaps with temerity, 
to express my disagreement. : ; 

The Secretary of the Treasury is a0 officer net known in the 
Constitution. Then, under the Constitution, he can claim wo 
powers. He has been created by law, and to that Jaw he should 
look for not only his existence as an officer of the Government, 
but fer the powers and duties which have been asrigued to him 
And he should look to all the Jaws (and not to the Executive) 
which assign him duties, fur the quantity and discretion ef duty 
which may be imposed upon him to discharge. He is not to 
look to the nominating power for his authority of action, but 
to the creating power. The law brings him inte being, and the 
law alone rightfully prescribes his power of action. The Ex- 
ecutive might have exercised the constitutional negative at the 
time of his creation ; butit gave its sanction to the law, and in 
that sanction it yielded its acquiescence tv all the powers of the 
Secretary of the Treasury which run with and are contained 
in the law ef hie creation, and to the subsequent laws which 
enlarge or restrain hissphere of duty. A question of great in- 
terest might here natuially arise, orhother the powers granted 
by the Constitution and those granted by the laws should be de- 
cided by a common rule of interpretation. Ihave not the time 
now, if I possessed the ability, to make an argument upon 
the true rules of construction of both the Constitution and the 
laws. Iwill content myseif for the present by quoting a rule 
laid down by Mr. Madison. in a letter to Mr. Ingersoll, in 1831 
“A constitution, (says Mr. Madison,) being derived from a supe- 
rior authority [to the laws] is to be expounded and obeyed, not 
controlled or varied, by the subordinate authority of a Legisla- 
ture. A law, onthe other hand, resting on no higher authority 
than that possessed by every successive Legislature, its expedi 
ency as well as its meaning is within the scope of the latter.’ 
If this rile is correct, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
ditect his eye to Congress in the discharge of his official du- 
ties, and not make himself, as he has made himeelf, or a!- 
lowed himself to be made, the simple instrument in the Execu- 
tive hands. 

Those who urge that the President has entire control over 
the Secretary of the Treasury, because he has the power under 
the Constitution to nominate to oflice, run into error; and, im 
order to make their construction more plausible, assume (what 
is not the fact) that the Secretary is a mere subordinate auxilia- 
ry Officer of the Executive department; that the President ia 
not only responsible for his own acts, but is responsible for the 
acts ofall officers of Government whom he may nominate, and 
being responsible, they maintain, for the aets of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, he has a right to control the actions of the Se- 
cretary, and to assume, in the Secretary’s stead, the entire re- 
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fponsibility of the Secretary’s acts. The President, I humbly 
Cosveive, has the mere right to nominate (or he may suspend) 
a person todischarge the duties of the office of Secretary of the 
freasury; the Senate, a co-ordinate branch of the Executive, 
quoad the appointing power, have a right to contirim or to reject 
the nominee. This givesno power to either to control the ac- 
tions of the Secretary. But itisthe law that throws dignity aud 
Joties around the Secretary. and the law assigns his powers aud 
pis obligations. For the fidelity of discharging his duties, he 
becomes responsible neither to the nominating nor the appoint- 
mg power, but he becomes only responsible himsel! to the law; 
wd for an infraction of the law, or malfeasance in office, he is 
amenable to the law, and answerable before tribunals adequate 
0 pronouncedecision of acquitial or condemnation for all his 
oficial acts. The President may nominate—Ci 
lish. Ifthe modern doctrine is correct, as has been assumed 
rat the right ofthe President to nominate to office carries wr'h 
naright to control the acts of the Secretary, then the President 
who has Legislative power as well as Executive duties to pei 
form, (lor no law ¢an be passed without ihe siguature of the Pre- 
aident,) can, by a parity of reasoning, not only interpret and 
con'rol, and arrest the operation of the law which he has sign 

(as has been done.) but he can set the Constivuiion at defiance, 
awl find his justifica’ ion, not in the sanctions of that instrument, 
or in the written law ofthe land, but by assuming the responsi- 
bility of outraging both—seek his justification in making an ap- 
peal, not to the iribuna's of the country, but to the Auwerican 
people, to countenance his atiack upon the instiutions of the 
county, upon the co-ordinate departments of Government—ter 
assuming sole Executive and Legislative power—and for arro 
gating uncontrolled power over the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the currency and money of the Government. When the 
representatives of the people of the several States framed the 
Constitution, they assigned the President his duties, and requir- 
elbim in the discharge of those official duties, to make his 
ronduct qua:lrate with that instrument: nowhere recognising 
his right to control a public officer in the discharge ot his legal 
duties; nowhere recognising his right, in justification ef an in- 
haction ofthe Constitution and the laws.to appeal to the people, 
in¢r er to gain theiy sympathy or contempt, their forgiveness 
or their censure. Every usurper aypeals to the people; Cresar 
eppeiled te the people; so did Cromwell and Bonaparte; all 
deceived the confid: uce of the peonte, and each trampled upon 
their liberties. A candidate for office may appeal to the peo- 
ple—a public officer should appeal to the law; and if the jaw 
will not suit the people, they can order their repretentatives to 
alter it, Whether these views are correct or not, they are sti}! 
the sentiments IT entertain; and, holding them, Lam fiee to give 
them uticrame; for I believe this to hea time when every 
preseatativeol the people should think audibly. : 

The law of September tl. 1798, entitled “ 
the Treasury Department,” declares, in the first section, 

“ That there shail be a Department of the 'Treasui 
tery of the Treasury, a Comptroller, an Auditor, a Treasurer, 
u Register,” &c. 

“Sze. 3. It shall be the duty of the Comptroller to superin- 
tend the adjustment and preservation of the public accounts; to 
examine all accoun's settled by the Auditor, and certily the 
balances arising thereon to the Register; to countersigi: all 
warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury, which shall 
be warranted by law; to report to the Secretary the official 
ijorms of all papers to be issued in the different offices for col 
lecting the public revenue, and the manner and form of keep- 
ing and statning the accounts of the several persons employed 
therein. Heshal!, moreover, provide for the regular and pune- 
tual payment of all moneys which may be collected,” &c. 

“Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
cvive and keep the moneys of the United States, and to dis- 
burse the same upon warrants drawn by the Seerctary of the 
‘Treasury, countersigned by the Comptrollev, recorded hy th 
Register, and not otherwise. He shall take receipts tor all 
moneys paid by him, and ali receipts for moneys received by 
him shall be endorsed upon warrants signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; without which warrant, so signed, no ac 
knowledgment of money received into the public Treasury 
thall be valid. And the said Treasurer shall render his account 

to the Comptroller quarterly, (or oftener, if required,) and shall 
transmit a copy thereof, when settled, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He shall, moreover, on the third day of every ses- 
s enof Congress, lay before the Scnate and House of Represen 
latives fair and accurate copies of all accounts by him, from 
time to time, rendered to and settled with the Comptroller, as 
atoresaid; as also a true and perfect account of the state of the 
Treasury. He shall at ell times submit to the Secretary of the 
Tieasury and the Comptroller, or either of them, the inspection 
of the moneys in his hands; and shall, prior to the entering 
upon the duties of his office. give bond, with sufficient security, 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and Compirel- 
ler, in the sun of one-+hundred and fifty thousand dollars, paya 
bletu the United States, with condition for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of his office, and for the fidelity of the 
persons to be by him employed; which bond shall be lodged 
in the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury of the United 
States.”’ 

Section 5 assigns the duties of the Auditor. 

Section 6 of the Register. 

Sec. 8 That no person appointed to any office instituted by 
this act shall, directly or indirectly, be concerned or interested 
in carrying on the business of trade or commerce; or be 
owner, in Whole or in paat, of any sea veese!; or purchase, by 
himself, or anotherin trust for him. any public lands or other 
public property; or be concerned in the purchase or disposal 
of any public securities of any State or of the United 8.ates; 
or take, or apply to his own uve, any emolument or gain for 
negotiating or transacting any business with said Department, 
other than shall be allowed by law. And if any person shall 
offend against any of the prohibitions of this act, he shal! be 
deemed guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor, and forfeit 
to the United States the penalty of three thousand dollars, and 
shall, upon conviction, be removed from office, and for ever 
thereafter be incapable of holding any office under the United 
States,” &c. 

In 1817, March 3, four Auditors were created, andone Comp- 
troller, additional; but the restraints upon each officer are as 
great as in the law of 1798, 

I cannot, Mr. Chairmen, bat pause here for a moment to ad 
mire the great wisdom and foresight of the’ wise framers oj 
these statutes in guarding the public moneys of the people, by 
the variety of officers which they have created to be guards ani! 
checks upon each other. They knew the frailty of human na- 
‘ure, and its impotency to resist the seductive influence of 
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tary of War; who are as indeper the President as they | 
are Independent of each oth "hey are not to look to anv | 
rower but the law, and that they are to obey The Treasurer 
is required. to give a large bond. To whom? tothe Secretary 
of the Treasury? No, sir, tothe nation. Then he ts responsi 
ble to the nation, and not to the. Secretary. The co-ordinat 
officers, the Comptrollers, the Auditors, the Treasurer, and the 
Register, hold no responsibnity to the Secretary; Congress 


have appointed them guards upon the public money and upor 


the Secretary of the Treasury; and | fondly hope that they will 
, 






so rega’d themselve Rumor has reached my ear, upon the 
wings ef the wind, that some officers have been considered too | 
honestly faithful to the law, and would oot bend to advice from | 
a particular direction t will be understeod where L wish it 
to be, when I say to them, be firm and faithfulto the law and | 


your duty I will cay to those officersin Washington and out 
orn, whether L know them or not, whether they are Conserva 
tives, Whigs, or Van Buren men, as long as they are fanhful to 
the laws, anil firmls resolved to do their duty, Lbeg them to 
con derme as their friend Let them do their duty to the peo 
ple and the laws if pertecution should assail them, I care 
not how dark the cloud, how fearful the storm, so long as I 
have a place on this floor, 1 will raise my humble voice in their 
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I not all; the bill proposes mo it preposes to give 
to t Secretary, singly and atone, not only power over the 
moncy ofthe nation, but it also inv him with legislative 
powel Tt proposes in the very first section, after saying that 

rolleetors of custo 7? Snostma ) ee ill b 
“receivers’’ and “fi la } * thatthey shall be coverned * 
inv regulation of the Treasury Department’ “which in its wis 
com it may think necessary.’ &e. Ta the fourth section, ¢ 
eaving thatthe receiving officer fihe revenn “may be a 
lowed any necessary additional expenses for clet fire preol 
chests or vaults, (as if the keeper of the key of a veult could pot 





have the same ready accessto it as he would have to his own 
private bureau,) or other necessary expens s of safe-keeping, 
transferring. and disbursing said moneys;—all such expenses, 
to he authorized by the Se 


of every character, first expressly 
cretary of the Treasury, whose direction upon all the above 
subiects. by way of revulation and otherwise, are tot trictly 
followed hy all the said officers.’ 

Inu the fifth section, he has the power to “appoint special acent 


as occas:on May require, W th such reasonable compensation as 


he may allow;” “and reports are to be made, in all cases, as 
the Secretary, in his discretion, shall divect.”’ 


Lask any candid mind if itis inthe power of language to 
give more absolute and unqnalified power over the money of 
the nation, and over every officer who is to receive or pay it, 
than is given by this bill to the Secretary of the Trea ury? Can 
such a measure ever receive the majority of the 
representatives of freemen? That such a bill should be received 
in this House. without exciting the strongest indig 
nation, surprises me. That this House should patiently allew 
any committee to ask them, without prompt resentment, 
surrender their rights, andthe vights of those whom they re 
present, into the hands of one sing e individual. excites my di 
trust for the epirit of i inde Even thes'savish mem 
hers of a Turkish divan would rebel againetsuch a measure. U 
the Representatives of the People aba ‘on their interes's on 
this floor, [have greatly mistaken the cenius and character ot 
my countrymen, ifthey will not quickly abandon them. Tuse 
this language in no spirit of censure or threat, but in prophecy 

We have wandered bevond our reckoning: we have 
floating in an unknown sea! and our pi ignorant 
seas, the winds, an i thestars. Thisthey have proved; but sull 
they call on us to trust to them, although they haverun us 
aground; the? promise to run on another tack, and s#y they can 
escape the reefs and the breakers. They are in a fog, but are 
still determined to rush recklessly on, instead of using the an 
chor, and run the ship of state they know not where. 

Itisa good, a safe maxim with the merchants—I hope and 
trust it will become the maxim wih the farmers and the me- 
chanics—never to trust those twice, who have deceived them 
onee. ITwasin the panic session of the twenty-third Congress, 
one of the youngest (1 know the humblest) members on this 
floor. Wen the rash. now all know the ruinous, experiment 
was proposed, almost the entire Executive party predicted that 
it was the commeneement of a golden era— that every mechanic 
would have all his pockets filled with gold. T might read ex 
tracta from fifty speeches to prove this assertion, if it were 
cessary. Icould read extracts from fifty speeches, made by the 
opponents of that measure, to prove that they predicted all the 
dire effects which the whole nation are now groaning under, If 
that visionary scheme should be adopted 
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What were then promises on the one side have proved as 
deceptive as what ».as then prediction on the other is now sad 
reality. Ifthe half starved children, and the haggard looks of 
their wiserable mothers and agonized fathers, which we all 
have left beltind us in our districts, be not sufficient proof of the 
fact, it is to be found in the evidence of the fact that the Presi 
dent has convoked us at this unseasonable and unusual pend 
When I saw then around me the grave and experienced, the 
learned and practical men, discussing the whole policy of our 
enrrency and our Government, I felt too distrustful of my abi 
lity, thoneh confident in my judgment, to participate in that 
debate. But when I have seen that experiment fail, and the 
same men who urged it press upon us another—an experiment 
which I believe will make the rich poor, and the poor misera- 
ble—I am unwilling to be a silent voter; and, however limited 
my range of thought and ability, I am still resolved uspeak the 





defence. 
But, to examine foramoment the billon your table. What || 
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my mind, if this speech were to be my last; 
a virtue 
? 


What is the character of our currency now! 
exchanges 


What is the 
! What, let me ask you, is the 


{ i 
~ our 


condition of our people Miserable beyend deseripuon or 
parallel. What were the people promised, if they would go 
avainst the United States Bank, and co for the humbug experi 
t Phey were prom eed all that tm gination could throw 

‘ eager hoy I irmer W the Bank of the 
1 States cheeked his energies. and caused a fatlure in his 
Wheat croy thes mie Wastold that he would never be a 
rich man asl ! ere wasal ed States Bank; the mer- 
exchanges would be inijpreved if he would 

troy the monster; the professional man was 

he wv tnever have a pauient, or a chent, or 

erierm, HM he did net jouw im the cry againet 

bauk. All were promised, and too many 

vey would war against the monster bank, the 





! Row in gold aml silver; that the imagination 





r travelling Spaniard through South Ametica would be 
hanged! from « eu to vivid and tangible reality ; that the 
es would be covered with gold and silver; that the trees 
vuld bear ambrosial fruits of vegetable gold: that the whole 
ition Would be an El Dorado aad a specie peradise ; that all 
t pruous!y live without workin d be rich without 
ry This | W le hat to the imagination, and 
required « ernest philocophy to resist is captivating influ 
‘ For who, Mr. Chairman, would labor for wealth, if he 
un it by ilieness? 
People were pr ithe same national and individual 
rlessings which ai rious reformerin England once promised 
his fellow lbelievers. He said 





“There shall be, in Engltar 1, eeven hall penny loaves sold 


for a penuy; the three-hooped po shall have ten hoops: and I 
will make it felony todrink sal! beer: all the realm shall bein 
common.’ 

‘Away, burn all the records of the realm 





promise is the first which has been kept 








supon each House of Congress to keep 
u il of recoil Lhe Senate have expunged their record, 
Iw eav i mor and fameot the nation, that, 
fer ex) 1 had burntthe record, sothat the infamy 
of the act n have beef consumed withthe record! 
Sir n have dall your predictions and your promises 
the People, and suil you have the temerity to ask them to go 
With you in é ey erude and untried experiment, which 
OWS t mi a lusive | pear la ruinous ec necquence 
mir cl \ e poor man’s only triend, and yeu have 
I the 4 I o poverty and to rt 
\ ur own aml rancizement at 
he « fhe misery and suflern of tive People With 
t crrov, you still persist In wrot You first 
ind he Peale to wace with you a war upon the United 
States Bank Lyon ised them better things and more pro 
tit u have noticalized the hopes you awakened 
You now tell the People to wage a war acainet all banks— and 
the verv p t whicl ou relied as your Instruments to 
eflect a better currency Ve sei, vou have done all this; and 
now, hy your Executive's recommendation, you Wish to create 
a iv tl bankrupt law The bonorable chairman of the 
Cc mittee of the Judiciary has, creditably to himeelt, and—| 
return bim my acl wlelgments—to the committee, informed 
you that he is not prepared his time end at thia sersion to 
vthe Executive will in that request Vet the Fenate’s com- 
mittee have reported a bill to annihilate the banke of this Die 
triet-—a p, L suppose, preparatory to a general bankrupt 
aw 
Here Mr. Jouxson was mformed, by a voice from behind 
him. that the chairman of the conmoittee of the Senate (Mr 
Grenpy) had asked leave that mort in the Senate to be re 
lieved from the consideration of the Executive request, to esta 
biish a general bankrupt law against the banks. } 
Mr J. said: Treturn my thanks to the voiwe which I hear, 


and to the honorablemember from when tt prevent ecced, for the 
information which he has given me; Twas not apprzed of it 
before. Lregardit as an omen of better things: Lcongratulate 
thus House, 1} congratulate the country, upon the fact, that, as 
pliant asthe Senate have been, they live not been so reckless 
»>with the Executive in all ita mad 








ot the public interest as to ¢ 

and violent proj Thave now, for almost the first time, 
some hope that there is a redeeming epirit in this Mouse to 
check and oppose come of the crude and ruinous mearuree of 
the Executive; Li feel animated with fresh and enlivening 
entiments But, sir, to resun the entancled thread of my 
discourse 


ilar with the 


You found it p } 


| against the 
United States Bank 


u got the Peo 


public taste to co 


jut, remember, when y 


ple to go with you, you promised a better currency, and a bet 
ter system of exchange you promised them gold for bank 
notes, and prosperity in thei business for what vou called 


bank oppression. The scheme took well on the start, but failed 


in those results: and now, because vou deceived the People 
once, you would fain be e that you can make them think 
that it is now the State b your pets—that have caused all 
this misery and suffering. You are really, now, attempting a 

old experiment en } an « lulity Sir. vou ecem to revel 
Instead of sympath'7) nthe esses Of human beings : you 
firet deceive, and hoy » make atonement by micleading. You 


woular feeling against the United States 
it agaluet State banka, against all 

t it against all rich men, and 
syvetem 


think, because you got 
Bank, you can now direc 
banks. If that fails, 1 
adomt the levelling, the agranat 
Sir, when I read, in my early youth, Rochetoucault’s max 

ime, one (although he seemed to “ understand the human heart 
as though he had made it,’) 1 marked with my pencil at the 
ume, as wrong and impossible, the maxim where he ways, 
“that there is something in the distresses of our frends which 
loes not displease us.”’ Al:hough Lread Dean Swift’s approval 

who was well read in the secret impulees of human ac- 
till [doubted. He describes it better In verse— 


“as Rochefoucault his maxims drew 

From Nature, I believe them true; 

This maxim, more than all the reet, 

Too base ’tig thought for human breast 

That. in the distresses of our friends, 

We first consult our private ends; 

fy Nature, kindly bent to ease us, 

Points out some circumstance to please us 

Sir, Lbegin to deult, and am almost inclined to believe, tha8 

in the unsophisticated thoughts of less experienced life 1 was 


nto 
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wrong—when I have seen and witnessed the great excitement 
which was brought to bear in the public mind against the late 
Bank cf the United States, how completely politicians suc- 
ceaded in elevating themselves by destroying that institution; 
although, in ite destruction, their friends, as well as their oppo- 
nents, were whelmed in the same common distress and ruin 
Whether some of these same politicians have not looked on the 
geveral ruin and misery with complacency, and at least con 
svled thomselves that, ag the first experiment acted politically 
Gf net financialiy) well, they could now torn the indignation of 
the people from themselves against the Site banks; and if 
that should result as the frat experiment has terminate, and 
the people should still sufler distress, that they would say to 
them, to complete the glorious reform In our currency and mo 
ney affairs, the people must go one step further, and it will be 
but one step, and direct their indignation against every rich 
man; and that there is no freedom where there is net an 
equal distribution of property; that, to be free, we must have 
the agrarian loco foco feeling to triumph; that- 


“All the realm shall be in common.” 


Sir, every feeling of my nature startles at such a menstrous 
doctrine. The doctr.ne is avowed by few, but many are act- 
ing m the way to cause such a result. It will fail, I predict. 1 
know it will fail. There is too much honor and integrity in the 
composition of the American character ever to allow sucha 
doctrine to prevail. There is too much honesty and worth with 
the unaspiring portiog of our farmers and mechanics to suffer 
such sentiments to obtain a piace many honest bosom. 1 be- 
leve.that one-half of those politicians who taik xo much about 
the poor are their worat enemies; I judge so, because their mea- 
sures are not calculated to aid, but to oppress, the indigent 
Professions of patriotism haye become trite and stale. T judge, 
and would urge the whele nation to judge, of public men, not 
by their profeesions, but by their acts; it is the safesttest. The 
pinching distresses of the people will force them to adopt it. 
You have touched the most sensitive nerve in the American 
system. You have touched the pocket nerve, aml it commu- 
nicates directly to the thinking faculties of the mind. “Of all 
rebellions,” said Lord Bacon, “ those of the belly are the 
worat.’ - . 

The attempt to draw a distinction between the rich and the 
poor, Which ia so often hinted at in the message, is dejusive, 
because itis false. The President alludes to the people and to 
the poor to gain their favor, but recommends nothing to relieve 
their embarrassments. If he turne his eve at all to the suffer- 
toga of the people, its a mere sidelong look that fall upon them 

“As cold as the moonbeam on the barren heath.” 


He will wolcarry their produce to market, or think about 
their exchanges. The Eanperor of China ploughs a furrow 
every year, In reapect to agriculture The Presi tent might 
have written one line in his mes age in favor of that mterest. 
Aud yet poliucians talk about the poor—tie laboring men— the 
very men who have suffered the most by theit piel nded 
friendship. 

We hear the terms of “the poor’ and “the aristocrats” 
in “every public piace and in every public document. These 
epithets are unjust When applied to the people. We have no 
such distinclve classes; and those politicians who desounce 
the honest man who has made a competent fortune by honest 
industry and frugality as an aristocrat, 
woret sort of aristocrats 

As General Foy. the French Chamber of Deputics, was 
enlarging wiih much earnestness in a discussion in the Cham- 
ber, aod hod just used the word arietocracy, a voice from one 
of ihe ministers asked him to define it. “ Aristocracy,’’ he 
replied at once, and quickly—* Aristocracy, in the nineteenth 
century, is the league, the coalition, of those who wish to con- 
without producing, live without working, occupy al! 
public places without benig competeni to fill them, seize upon 
all honors without meriting them; that is Aristocracy.”’ 

Thie L regard as a true and practical definition of the word. 
It is as just as owas happy. There is no such class in this 
ceuntry as the poor, if yqu will exclude the tenants of the alms- 
houses. Every man in this country, who works at daily labor, 
gains wealth enough to secure him all the comforts of life, and 
many of its luxuries; is well fed and well clothed; and has, at 
the end of tue vear, spare money, and fe ls properiy as proud 
and as independent as any man in the nation, Ile knows that, 
whilst he is one of the people, he is part of the Government; 
that his voice is felt and obeyed as much as if he had millions. 
Hie knows that, whilst he has to labor hard, the Jaws will pro- 
tect him in his rights, and in the possession of the rewards ot 
lus industry. 

The laws of eur country, of every State in the Union, prevent 
a large accumulation of wealth in the hands of the tew. The 
accumulation of one generatton is divided with the descendants 
in the next, All that is wanted to acquire wealth is stability in 
wise laws to regulate the currency. Repeated fluctuations and 
changes, such as our ruleis have produced, cause want of 
confidence, and finally distress. Confidence causes credit; and 
a system of credit, when controlled within cautious limits, adds 
to individual enterprise, which augments the wealth of the na- 
tion. Credit is the poor man’s capital; aad by it, in a moral 
point of view, the nation is benefited; for every individual is 
more anxious to preserve the rectitude of his integrity and 
hmesty, when he knows that, by doing so, it may advance his 
wealth and prosperity. The rich man of last year is the poor 
man this, and the poor man this, is the rich man next year; so 
the changes go round the circle, from year to year, from gene- 
ration to generauion . 
the United States, Ido not hesitate to give it as my epinion, 
that, of the many who posseas great wealth, a larger number of 
them have started from humbie means, and have been the 
architects of th@ir own fortunes, than those who have derived 
it from patrimonial inheritance. 

By the laws of descent of the States, it 1s impossible that an 
family or class of individuals ever can accumulate so much 
wealih as to be enabled to oppress any portion of the people. 
Public functionaries that are wise should be cautious in awak- 
ening prejudices against any class in the community, when the 
interests of all are so naturally dependent upon each other, and 
are knit together like the woof of the spider’s'web, so that what- 
ever touches or deranges a part must be felt at the most remote 
and attenuated extremities. They should hold out, by esta- 
blishing a sa’e and convertible currency and wise regulations of 
law, inducements and facilities to the needy industrious to ac- 
cumulate property; and in this way to give a stimulus to indus- 
try; for it is not in theamount of specie which may be ina na- 
tion that you alonejare to judge of ite prosperity and its wealth; a 
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! better criterion 1s its productive indastry. A man whoacquires 


property accumulates wealth; and when he has done this, be 
can s00n convert itintomoney. The man who has but a bun- 
dred dollars, will find that at six per cent. it would support him 
with the necessaries of life for a month; but if he were to ex- 
pend it in Government lands, ata dollar and a quarter an acre, 
and apply his labor upon those lands, the production would not 
only support him and his family, but the surplus of his produc- 
tions wonu!d enable him suanatie to increase his wealth. But 
he must have either the capital in money, or the capital gained 
by his credit; for, if there is neither capital nor credit in the 
country, to allow him to establish himeelf, he must be for ever 
poor and miserable. Then I maintain that, aes the pros- 
perity of the poor, you must supply them with the facilities of 
acquiring either capital or credit, or rather of both. And this 
brings me to an important part of our inquiries ard our duties: 
Whether a nation can prosper without a sound and abundant 
convertible circulating medium? whether gold and silver alone 
will be sufticient to promote that prosperity? and whether the 
poor would benefited by the destruction of all banking institu- 
tions} Not having had time to arrange a regular and systema- 
tized arvunent, I will offer a few considerations in relatien to 
these several propositions, without speaking of each separately, 
and care but little in what order I may take them up, and I may 
speak of each in conjunction. No member on this floor has 
said that there is more than eighty millions of dollars in this 
country in gold and silver. The easiest way of arguing this 
question is by the Yankee mode of asking a question. ‘That 
— is, how will the people be enabled to pay off all their 
debts, which amount to many thousand millions, with only 
eighty millions of specie, if you force by your policy bank pa- 
per from circulation? For the Constitution authorizes every 
creditor to exact specie, (if he is unfeeling enough to doso.) as 
your law authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to exact 
specie, when the banks cease to redeem their paper. 

We can form some idea of the amountof debts which are 
owed by the people from the President’s Message. Hesays: 
“At the commencement of the year 1°34, the banking capital 
of the United States, including that of the national bank then 
existing, amounted to about two hundred millions of dollars; 
the bank netes then in circulation toabout ninety-five millions; 
and the loans and discounts of the banks to three hundred and 
twenty-four millions. Between that time and the lst of Janu 
ary, 1836, being the latest period to which accurate accounis 
have been received, our banking capital was increased to more 
than two hundred and forty-one millions; their paper circu- 
lation to more than one hundred and forty millions; and the 
loans and discounts to more than four hundred aad forty-se- 
ven millions. ‘To this vastincrease are to be added the many 
miliions of credit,’ &c. Then, according to the President’s 
own showing. the people owe the banks nearly eight hundred 
millions of dollars, to say nothing of the immense amount 
which is owing between merchant and dealer, between farmer 
anil mechanic; and I should not be exorbitant if I were to say it 
amounts to at least ten times that sum Then, suppose you 
would carry out your hard money experiment, what would it 
lead to? The Government exacts its dues in gold and silver, 
and requires the deposite banks and the people to pay itin gold 
and silver; the banks which have made loans, as all have, call 
on the importing merchants to pay themin gold and silver; the 
importing merchant calls on the retailing merchant to pay him 
in gold and and silver; the interior merchant calls on the far- 
mer, and the farmer calls on the mechanic. Cannot allisee the 
impossibility of paying more than ten hundred millions of debts 
with eighty millions of gold and silver? There is not gold 
enough in the world to pay the debts of the people of this na- 
tion. But suppose, purblindly, you press on with yeur schemes: 
I ask any member of this floor, if any of his constituents were 
to owe a debt, say one thousand dollars, and be possessed of 
property to the amount of ten thousand dollars, if it would not 
require the whole property he possessed, if it were to become a 
general policy to pay in gold and silver, to sell for one thou- 
sand dollars? So far from this policy having the tendency to 
benefit the poor, it will, in its results, if it be not arrested, 
make the rich poor; and the poor man, who is forced to pay all 
his debts in gold and silver, will find himrelf beggared, if net 
incarcerated in the jail of his county. Thatis the paradise of 
suffering and misery which such a measure will lead him to; 
and if he follows euch counsellors as we have had for the last 
three years, he should prepare his mind and body to endure 
penury and suffering. “It isin those countries,’ says an able 
writer, “only, where labor is well rewarded, and where the 
mass of the peopleare placed in a situation to accumulate 
wealth, that they acquirea stake in the hedge, and are, in con- 
sequence. made to feel a direct personal interest in the sup 
port of all those creat fundamental principles errential to the 
existence of seciety, which they otherwise regard either with 
indifference or aversion, and which the slightest provocation is 
sufficient to induce them to attack.” 

But these statesmen who ride in their English carriages, 
with white eervants in livery, who all feed upon the public crib, 
say thai the people are too voluptuous; they have too many lux- 
uries; that they are too extravagant, and that their rulers are 
determined to bring them down to primeval simplicity; that 
they must be brought down to the economy of the pastoral ages. 
and Republican simplicity, which we read of in books of olden 
times; to the hard-money days of Lycurgus, when a man was 
regarded a patriot, if he not only would covet, but if he would 
steal, his neighbor’s property, without being detected in the 
theft; when their bread was made of acorns, and the skins of 
wild beasts furn'shed them with raiment. Or are we to be 
brought. down to later days, the days when cocoa-seeds were 
received in part of South America foracurrency? That had 
more plausibility abont it, for the holder of that currency could 
convert it into an article of food, which was no small improve- 
ment upon Lycurgus’asystem. 

Example has more effect than precept; and he who wishes 
to reform society, must first reform himself; and if the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary woul! start the fashion, they might ad- 
vise with better hope of success. Let the President dress him- 
self in sackcloth, and his Secretary in the skins of wild beasts, 
or borrow a dress from Keokuek or Black Hawk, who are now in 
the city, and start out as missionaries to proselyte the people, and 
they will soon find how many converts they will make. The 
first district which they would enter, would be the district which 
Thave the honor to represent on this floor. Let them approach 
some settlement of industrious Friends or German farmers— 
the former they would first reach in about ten miles frem this 
pare The President would enlarge upon the advantages of 
ris system, and finally hand the listening crowd over to his 
faithful’squire, who would show, by statistics, what would be 
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saved te the nation if no Juxuries were imported from abroa: 
and how much less their merchants’ and tailors’ bills would | 
if they adopted his attire—to banish broadcloths and merir,, 
shawls. e can well conjecture, Mr. Chairman, that the wo. 
men, if they said nothing, would look inexpressible things. 
and I can imagine some such man as Roger Brook, a residey,; 
of Montgomery, who is a man of reading and a wit, replying 1, 
the President, and saying that his costume ard the Secretary’, 
were unique and peculiar; that he belonged to a society tha; 
but seldom changed good habits; that he liked to read ef such 
attire in the Bible, but could not say that he wasat that ino. 
ment prepared to adopt it.. Although they are remarkable {o; 
treating both invited and stranger guess with great hospitality, 
he would play off Van Burenism upon Van himself, and say io 
him, as a delinquent debtor once sailto a dunning creditor, 
Friend, call next week, and —— then I will tell you when you 
can Call again. ; 

But we have had some of theee currencies in our own coun- 
try, or something very much like them. In the democratic 
simplicity of the trappers of the Rocky Mountains at this time, 
they use pelt instead of bank notes, and pay their debts in the 
skins of beavers, otter, or racoons. Before the purchase of 
Louisiana, and until 1504, deer skins were a legal tender, by 
the laws of all Upper Louisiana, at forty cents a pound. Our 
forefathers, in their Republican simplicity, made fish oil, cor- 
ton and tobacco, a legal ten‘er; and you cannot now open an 
old statute book, of either Virginia or Maryland, that has not 
tobacco so often written in it, that it wip smells of the indi- 
genous weed. In Maryland, by the law of 1732, tobacco was 
maie a legal tender at a penny a pound, and Indian corn at 
twenty pence a bushel. hilst in Virginia, in 1618, tobacco 
was made a legal tender at 2s. per pound; and in 1620, the 
“ young” and beautiful “ women who were shipped by the Vir- 
ginia Company in England to that colony to be married to the 
residents, the price on each was a hundred pounds of tobacco; 
though, when the article was scarce, as muchas a hundred and 
fifty pounds was paid.” . : 

This kind fofcurrency is very elegantly described in the six- 
teenth number of Salmagundi, where it represents that “ihe 
lady of a Southern planter will lay out the whole annual pro. 
duce of arice plantation in silver and in gold muslins, lace 
veils, and new liveries; carry a hogshead of tebacco on her 
head, and trai] a bale of sea island cotton at her heels; while 
a lady of Beston or Salem will wrap herself up in the nett pro. 
ceeds of acargo of whale oil, and tie on her hat with a quintal 
of codfish!” Ido not believe that any of my constituents wieh 
to go baek to the tobacco experiment of their ancestors ; many 
of them raise most excellent tobacco, and some like to exhila- 
rate their senses with it; but none, I believe, are anxious to 
have their dues paid in it: they would prefer the miserable 
currency which you have now afflicted them with. 1 know by 
how frail a tenure I hold the attention of the committee ; but 
as it has favored me with its attention, 1am emboldened to pro- 
ceed a little further, and will attempt to illustrate the positions 
loosely thrown out inmy remarks—the necessity of the Govern. 
ment to establish, by wise regulations, a currency for the peo- 
ple; and the absolute impossibility of the advance of this na- 
tion in its usual and rapid strides to wealth, to greatness, and 
to power, without an abundant and good currency. J will not 
go into a discussion of metephysics and abstractions, as one- 
half of the political economists do, who write long and labored 
books to find out whether gold and silver is properly money or 
not ; whether it is a merchantable commodity, and ought to be 
sok as any other production of labor ; whether bank paper is 
a good and safe representative of value, or whether it may be 
worn out and more quickly coneumed than the precious metals. 
I will leave these discussions to those who have a taste for them. 
I ain in the Congress of the United States, and feel that it is my 
duty to act upon circumstances around me ; to look at the past, 
and try todo the best I can for the future. Close refinements 
may suit the purpose of the learned lawyer, and abstract meta- 
physics may suit the man cf recondite lore; but practical utili- 
ty. I think, will best suit an American legislator. 

I will take the liberty of reading an extract or two from the 
little volume I hold in my habd. It is about half the size of the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and contains, in my 
poor judgment, more sound maxims of usefulness to the labor- 
ing clasa than all the messages and reports, and speeches, 100, 
which have been written by the Presidents and Secretaries, 
and their friends, for the last four years. I am sorry to disco. 
ver that it is not to be found in any of the libraries in this Cap1- 
tol; and whilst Tam making a miscellaneous speech, I will use 
this occasion to say, that I am sorry for the American taste that 
they buy up every large volume of romance that is publiehed, 
whilst pamphlets of solid information are neglected. In Eng- 
land it is different; nothing is quicker bought and read there 
than political essays and statistical tracts. We have not a taste 
for statistics, and nothing is more important for a public man. 
The volume which I will read from is one that was sent to me 
by a travelled friend from Edinburg. It was written by J. R. 
McCullough, and is entitled “ An Eseay on the Circumstances 
which determine the Rate of Wages, and the Condition of the 
Laboring Classes.” The first section ie headed, “ Rate of wages 
in any given country at any particular period, determined on 
the magnitude of the fund or capttal appropriated to the pay- 
ment of wages, compared with the number of laborers."” He 
says. “ The capital of a country consists of all that portion of 
produce ofindustry existing in it which can be made directly 
available, either to the support of human existence, or to the 
facilitating of production. But the portion of capital to which 
itis now necessary to advert consists of the food, clothes, and 
other articles required for the use an consumption of the ia- 
borer. This portion forms the fund out of which their wages 
must be wholly paid. We shall err if we suppose that the co- 
pital of a country depends on advantageousness of sitnation, 
richness of soil, or extent ofterritory. These, undoubtedly, are 
circumstances of very great importance, and must have a pow- 
erful influence in determining the rate at which a people a’- 
vance in the career of wealth and civilization. But it is obvi- 
onsly not on these circumstances, but on the actual amount of 
the accumulated produce of previous labor, or of capital de- 
voted to the payment of wages, in the possession of a country, 
at any given period, that its power of su porting and employ- 
ing laborers must entirely depend. A fertile soil affords the 
means of rapidly increasing capital; but that is notall. Before 
that soil can be cultivated, — must be provided for the sup- 
port of the laborers a i, just ar it must be by pro- 
viding for the suppert oft engaged in manufactures, or in 
any other department of indnstry. . 
ge It is a necessary consequence to this principle, that the 
amount of subsistence falling to each laborer, or the rate of 
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wages, must depend on the proportion which the whole capital 
pears to the who'e amount of the laboring population. If the 
amount of capital is increased, without a corresponding increase 
taking place in the population, a larger share of such capital 
will fall to each individual, or the rate ef wages will be increas- 
ed. And if, on the other hand, population is increased faster 
than capital, a less share will be appropriated to each indivi- 
dual, or the rate of wages will be reduced.” 

“So long as capital and populatien continue ts march abreast 
or to increase or diminish in the same proportion, so long will 
the rate of wages, and consequently the condition of the labor- 
ers, continue unaffected; and it isonly when the proportion of 
capital to population varies, when it is either increased or di- 
minished, that the rate of wages sustains a corresponding ad- 
vance or diminution. The well-being and comfort of the labor- 
ing classes are therefore essentially dependent on the relation 
which their increase bears to the increase ofthe capital that is 
to feed and emplvuy them. _ If they inérease faster than capital, 
their wages will be reduced; and if they increase slower, they 
will be augmented. In fact, there are no means whatever by 
which the command of the laboring class over the necessaries 
and conveniences of life can be enlarged, other than by acce- 
jerating the increase of capital as compared with population, 
or by retarding the increase of population as compared with 
capital; and every scheme of improving the condition of the 
Jaborer, which is not bottomed on this principle, or which has 
pot an increase of the ratio of capital to a for its 
object, must be completely nugatory and ineffectual.” 

Such are the views, not ofa man who wishes to be returned 
to Congress upon some popular prejudice, who aspires to a se- 
cretaryship, or a foreign mission, or to the Presidency, but one 
who writes forthe benefit of mankind, and is willing to meet 
his reward in the approbation of a benetited and grateful pos- 
terity. Ii I may venture to illustrate his views, in this country 
we have now some eight on ten hundred millions of circulating 
medium, which is received, and gladly received, by all who 
have debts to collect,as money. HM you adopt the advice offer- 
ed, and destroy our ban‘ing institutions, you reduce the circu- 
lating medium to the amount of the specie in the nation, which 
has been computed at eighty millions; but I do not believe that 
itis much more than halt thatamount. ‘Then you wil! havea 
currency or circulating medium which, if you were te divide it 
among the people, weuld give each individual some three or 
four dollars. The effects would be, that thoze who work fora 
dollar a day now, would have their wages reduced to some ten 
or twelve cents per day; for, instead of increasing the capital 
with the increase of the population, you reduce the capital to 
about five per cent of what it is now, whilst the population of 
the country increases about five per cent. every year. Or you 
would have to raise the value of money more than a thousand 
percent. and say that a dime shall in future pass for a dollar, 
an eagle for a hundred dollars. I will read another extract 
from -his second chapter, exhibiting the *‘Comparative increase 
of capital and population.” “Itis not possible to obtain,’’ he 
says, “any precisely accurate estimate of the absolute quantity 
of capital ina country at different periods; but the capacity of 
that capital to feed and employ laborers, and the rate of its in- 
crease, nay, notwithsianding, be learned with sufficient accu- 
racy for our purpose, by referring to the progress of population. 
lt is clear, from the staiements already made, that the inhabi- 
tants ofa country, supposing them to have the same, or about 
the same, command of the necessaries znd conveniences of life, 
cannot increase without a corresponding increase of capital. 
Whenever, therefore, we find the people of a country increas- 
ing without any, or with but very little, variation taking place 
in their condition, we may conclude that the capital ofthe coun- 
try is increasing in the same or very near the same proportion. 
Now, it has been established beyond all question, that the popu- 
lation of several of the States of North America has, after mak- 
ing due allowance for immigrants, centinued to double, for a 
century past, in so short a period as twenty, or at most twenty- 
five years; and as the quantity of necessaries and conveniences 
falling to the share of an inhabitantof the United States has 
not been materially increased or diminished during the last 
ceatury, this increase of population is a proof that the capital 
of the country has advanced in a corresponding ratio. But, ia 
all old settled countries, the increase of capitai, and consequent- 
ly, of population, is much lower. The population of Scotland, 
for example, is supposed to have amounted to 1,050,000 in 1700; 
and as it amounted to 2,135,000 in 1820, it would follow, onthe 
principle already stated, that the capital of the country had 
required about ofe hundred andtwenty yearsto double. In like 
manner, the population of England and Wales amounted to 
6,064,000 in 1740, and to 12,256,000 in 1821, showing that the 
een. and therefore, the capital of that country, applica- 

le to the support of man, or the supply of food, clothes, and 
other articles necessary for the support of human life, had 
doubled in about eighty years.” 

“The effects which the different rates at which capital and 
population advance in different countries have on the condition 
of their inhabitants, may be exemplified in a very striking 
manner, by comparing the rate of increase and the actual 
stateof the people of Great Britain, with the rate of increase 
and the actual state of the people of Ireland. It is certainly 
true there has been a considerable increase in the capital of 
Ireland during the iast hundred years; though no one in 
the least acquainted with the progress of the different parts of 
the empire, has ever supposed that thisincrease has borne the 
proportion either of a third, or even a fourth, to the increase 
of capital in England and Scotland during the same period. 
But the increase of population in Ireland, as compared with its 
increase in Britain, has been widely different from the increase 
in the capital of the two countries, or in their meas of employ- 
ing people, supporting them ina state of comfort and respecta- 
bility. According to the tables givenin the Parliamentary re- 
ports, the population of Great Britain amounted, in 1720, to 
,955,000, and in [821 it amounted to 14,391,000, having a little 
more than doubled in the course of the century; while, from 
the same reports, it appears that the population of Ireland, 
whose capital had increased in so inferior a proportion to that 
of Britain, amounted to very little more than two millions in 
1731, and to very near seven millions in 1821: having nearly 


uadrupled in less time than the population of Britain took to 
louble!”’ 


He further says: 

“All the witnesses examined by the committee of the House 
of Commons, on ‘the employment of the poor of Ireland,’ in 
1823, concur in representing their numbers as excessive, and 
their condition as wretched in the extreme. Their cabins 
which are of the most miserable description, are utter] unpro- 
Vided with any thing that can be called furniture. fn many 
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families there are no suc bh things as bed clothes. ‘The children, | Ui there is one man en earth whe 


in extensive districts of Munster, and the other provinces, have 
not asingle rag to cover their nakedness; and, whenever the 
potato crop becomes even in a siight degree deficient, | the 
scourge of famine and disease is felt in every corner of the 
country. The Right Honorable Maurice Fitzgerald, M. P. 
mentions that ‘he had known the peasantry of Kerry quit their 
houses in search of employment, offering to work for tie mean- 
est subsistence that could be obtained, for two pence per day; 
in short, forany thing that would purchase food enough to keep 
them alive for the ensuing twenty-four hours.’ ” 

I will read but one line more and then lay down this useful 
volume. He says, “that while the average market price of a 
day’s labor in England may be taken at from 20d. to 2s. it can- 
not be taken at more than 5d. in Ireland. 

These undoubted historical facts are so conclusive to my mind, 
that I will not attempt to enlarge upon wWhatseems so convinc 
ing to the reflecting understanding, further than to say that 
they first convince us that you are not to judge of the prosperity 
of a nation by its rapid increase of population; but if capital 
does not advance side by side with population, misery and po- 
verty will be the inevitable consequence, and that the poor will 
be the first and most numerous sufferers; that capital advanced 
in England with its population, and wealth and comfort followed 
in its train; population rapidly increased in Ireland, whilst capi- 
tal lagged behind, and misery and wretehedness now scourge 
that people. Then carry out the President’s views, and those 
of the Secretary: after first destroying the United states Bank, 
then destroving the State banks, by your bankruyt scheme, de- 
stroy capital; destroy credit, which the Presidrnt says has beer 
carried too far, and should be checked. Do all this, and the 
poor man sees his fate read in the history of lreland. Their 
distresses are great beyond description: their means of support 
the most scanty; and the Irishman said truly,as he said wittily, 
that the first mouthful of bread he ever ate was a potato; yes, 
sir, the potato is his meatand his bread, and often he is without 
it. Carry out your system, andthe cheapest food, which is 
the potato, will be that which the poor ot this country will be 
forced tolive upon. They will not be able to buy a 
flour or a barrel of perk. 

Bank credit, individual confidence, and the credit system, 
have been the chief currency of onr nation for fitty years. Ne- 
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ver hasany nation prospered as this nation has in so short a pe- 
riod. But now the President tells us and the People that the 
Government must cut loose from the communits ; thet they 
have traded on borrowed capital; and have carried the credit 
system too far. Such language would be ungene: ous from that 
source, if in all respects true. Who did most to adopt measures 
which brought about these results?’ You destroyed the United 
States Bank, and at least tacitly invited the States to fill the 
vacuum of that institution by making banks of their own. You 
told these State banks to discount liberally. Tne People, be 
lieving that all was true which you told them, mcreased their 
business; the farmer bought more land, the mechanic employed 
more journeymen. Each went in debt, believing, if your 
promises ofa better currency would be realized, that be could 
not only meet his liabilities but enlarge his means. Your pro- 
mises were not realized; and now he meets with Executive de- 
nunciation for trusting that very Executive. Is not this un 
generous? Isitnotcruel? It is a very refinement in ernelty 
whicha fallen angel might envy. 

The President, in his Message, has written, as | have spoken, 
about a great many things; among others, he tei!s us that En- 
giand has over traded, and all Europe felt enibarcassiments as 
we feel them. 

It is often true, (and the President’s Message proves it,) as 
Lord Brougham has well said, that philosophers have been led 
intoan error, not uncommon In many departmeats of science, 
and in none more frequent than in politics—the mistake of the 
occasion for the cause, and of a collateral effect for a principle 
of causation. Sir, itis true that there have been, aud are, em- 
barrassments in the moneyed arrangemenis of Enrope: but 
did it originate there? No, sir. I have an titerestiug pamphlet 
before me, written very recently, and translated from the 
French, which I cannot trespass upon the time of the conunittee 
to read extracts from. But it shows, by the moet conclusive 
demonstration, that the first cause of our distresses was the war- 
fare upon the bank and the currency by General Jackson in 
this country ; and that so clearly alliedis the whole commercial 
world with this nation that embarrassments in this country are 
felt, and will be in a greater or less degree, by every Power ot 
Europe with whom wetrade. Civilization and commerce have 
mae the human family, so far as trade is concerned, as one 
people, and you cannot affect the interest of one without aflect- 
ing the business of all. 

This connection and this dependence have been the result of 
the credit system, which has been so much denounced, and 
which has been enlarged upon in the Executive Message. 1 
have listened to speeches on this floor, in which whole pages 
of the Gouge plan have been adopted; yes, sir, the whole anti- 
bank plan. The little States of the Germanic provinces have 
been alluded to, to show that by individual banks the interest 
of the People and the Nation could be promoted. Sir, states- 
men and political economists run into error in receiving the 
theories of abstract writers. Practical judgment knows how 
to receive or to eschew maxims of writers which app'y toa pat- 
ticular nation ina particular condition. The provinces of Ger- 
many are small; the line of business is defined. Our nation 
is as yét new, and immensely expansive. What may be wise 
in a little State in the cevtre of Europe may not be wise ina 
large State inan iminense hemisphere. 

Bat I deny that any of the Germanic provinces have gained 
their wealth or their prosperity by the simple gold money sys- 
ten, by excluding the whole foundations of the credit system. 
And, in support of this opinion, I will read one sentence from 
the first volume of Lord Brougham’s admirable work on the 
Colonia! Policy of European Nations: “Credit has contributed 
to the astonishing increase of the Dutch settlements, so much 
wanted in all other colonies.” To sustain this opinion, I will 
read an extract from Thornton, on Paper Credit, showing that 
paper credit has been a great cause of the prosperity of Hol- 
Jand. He says, “the extent of the circulating medium of Hol- 
lanl is deserving of notice. Besides the great circulation of 
bank notes and receipts, Government paper ani bills of ex- 
change, (which latter are without doubt a part of the circulating 
paper of every trading country, although they circulate more 
slowly than the other parts,) the system of colonial credit must 
have always thrown into the market a very large portion of cir- 
culating paper.’ Then, sir, when it is thus shown that the Ger- 
manic States and Holland owe their prosperity to the paper sys- 
tem and to credit, they will no longer be quoted against both 
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knows when (o tee the 
credit system, 1 is a German, whether he is in Europe or 
America, because he is a close calculator of number ine. H 
he finds, afier making his estimates, that he can easily 6. pay 
he wiil then borrow money at six percent. when he has co: 
vinced tne nund that he will make eight, or ten, or twelve, up: 
ite judicious use. They-do not want the Execuiive, or any one 
else, to tell them how to make their estimates; they are tle 
safest calculators id the world . 

Some gentlemen here, from the Bouth, have advocated 1). is 
measure and the views of the Executive—to destroy the bank 
ing system of our country, to disconnect Government from th: 
banks, and to restrain the credit policy of the nation. I hare, 
it is true, travelled much through the South, the West, and the 
North. I have read much of all, and reflected anxiously on 
their separate and blended interests; still Ido not feel sufficien: 
confidence in myself to dissent too rashiy from some of the 
opinions which | have heard of members, who take, with an 
air of confidence, the interest of their respective regions of the 
country under their own protection. TI cannot, however, re 
strain the expression of my doubts that the interest of the Seuth 
will be promoted by these measures; I honestly believe that 
there is no part of the Union where capital is in such demand, 
and credit so much required, as in the South—the cotton -erow 
ing regiens. It may be true thet, in some of the old Southern 
States—in South Carolina, for instance, where capital is some- 
what fixed and established—those who receive large patrime 
nial possessions, with hands upon them to work them, and money 
to carry them on, may do well in any viciesitude of our poley 
but less advantageously upon the new than the old system. Bur 
eveu that favored portion of the population of the States of the 
South is comparatively but a small portion. The great mass ot 
the cotion-growers are men who have moderate means, and are 
forced to extend their credit. They may have afew thoucand co 
larsand a few negroes. After they shall have purchased a planta 
tion, they will find their funds are exhauated, and that they must 
resort to credit wo get their establishment into profitable opera 
tion; and this 1s more especially the care of the Southweeste 
Sates. Aneditor in Mississippi, some time eee, said that th 
Siate did not owe less than 'en millions of dollars for negres 
in other words, for laboring capital, Now, require that Sui 
to pay ten milllens in specie, and you would have to seli os 
least one fourth of the State to make the amount; and that) 
the most ex'ensive colton growing Butte in the Southern cor 
try. 

Sir, I manatain that this very productive labor, as it hae beer 
called—the slave labor of the South-——is strictly and truly more 
of capital than labor. 1 conld quote Lord Brougham and th« 
reasoning of Senator Tracy, to sustain the opinion, but Tow. 
not read trom either; for I have not time to discuss it before 
this almost exhaustetl committee, nor is it important tor my 
present purpose. But, to come to the middle, the grain grow 
ing and agricultural States; how few of the number of thei 
inhabitants have been left farms, and utensils, and money, euth 
cient to carry on the whole of the paray hernaiia of farming of « 
rations? Nine outef ten have to purchase farms, and to gam 
credit for their personal property, in order to carry them on 
with prosperity. ‘‘A farm,” says Senato: Tracy, “m a real 
manufactory;” “a field is areal utensil, or, if you please, 
store of first materials;’”’ to set it into profitable motion, you 
must have capital, or credit to gain capital, in order to make it 
useful or profitable. 

But if we were, as it is eur duty, to turn our eyes and inquiry 
farther north, where manufactures and farming go hand in hand 
together; a manufacturer builds his bis factory, but finds that 
his ability will not be sufficient to purchase ali of the raw ma 
terial to be worked up into usetul and profitable fabrics. Hy 
must either gain credit, or at once dismiss his hands, and aly 
don his useful enterprise; these hands must work in some 
other and new employment, fora quarter ola dollar a day, | 
steado f gaining a dollar, if the head of the factory could not 
have obtamed credit. Thus, your syetem will prostrate (+ 
man of some capital, and throw out of employment the man 
who has but a usetul trade. 

But how can youcarry on commerce between man and ma 
Without a sound convertible currency, without immense jor 
to both the consumer and producer? ‘Tracy has truly eaid 
that “commerce and society art one and the same thine 
he has said im another place, “commerce is the whete of soc 
ty, as labor is the whole of riches.” The internal commeice 
among the States and the people of the Mtates is vastly greater 
than its foreign commerce, and requires some circulating nie 
dium to represent value. There is not gold and s.iver enough 
for this purpose: then you are forced to have either a converts 
ble or inconverlible paper currency, or make the productions 
oflaboracurrency You hada convertible paper currency, 
the best in the world, and the nation was happy and prosper 
cus. You taught the people to be dissatisfied with it, and to 
aid you in destroying it; and they are now afflicted with an i 
convertible depreciating currency. ‘To restore the former 
prosperity, you must restore the former currency. 

You tell the people to banish from use small notes; and your 
measures force the People to countenance their éxietence. We 
had a good currency in Maryland a few years ago. That Stare 
prohibited the circulation of notes under five dollars, and I he 
lieve but one bank under their charters could isaue notes of a 
less denomination. Public necessity has been made paramou:,( 
to the law and the policy of the State, and every corporation 
atid almost every individual in business, feels himeelt authorized 
to become a banker, and to fill the State with notes of the frac 
tional parts of a dollar. This was the case in all the States, as 
now, when the first Bank of the United States way destroyed 
Ihave in my pssseasion a relic of those days—a noie of the de- 
nomination of “ten centa,’ which a friend sent me from Vir- 
gina, on the “Farmers’, Mechanics’, and Merchants’ Bank’? ot 
“Charleston, Jefferson county, Virginia;” issued “November 21, 
1815,’ and signed “William Brown, cashier.”” [have another 
precious relic of past days, when there was no United States 
Bank. It is printed on coarse, stiff paper, and designates “No 
27.418” for “fifteen shillings,” “according to an act ofthe Gene- 
ral Assembly of Penneylvania, passed the thirteenth yaary of 
the reign of His Majesty George the Third, dated the first ay 
of October, 1773, signed Tnos. Leech, William Griffie, Jamies 
Stephens;” and on the back of the note is written, “J'o couvn- 
terfeit,is ppatH.” 1 am asmuch opposed to the circulation 
of small notes, and as much in favor of a sound and abundant 
specie basis, and specie circulation, as any gentleman on this 
floor. Hence itis that 1 am in favor of such measures as will 
effect the desirable result—measures that have been tried; not 
the chimerical schemes of fanciful politicians. 

From the genius and character of our people, spread as they 
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ve fro wv the east many thousand miles west, filling all the in- 
termediate country, Of every variety of production, trom almost 
the pular region of the North to the Jand of the sugar cane and 
vercomal verdure, itis Impossible to carry on free interchange 
1) trade, without immense loss to the people, without a better 
currency than we have at chistime. IT have no doubt ifa Uni- 
of States Bank were established, witha capital of thirty or 
rity millions of dollars, to isene no notes of a jess denomina- 
rion than ten dellars, Its notes to be received in payment of Go 
verament dues, aod the notes of all banks that cull eoamne spe 
cle payments within a given period; that, after a limited period, 
neither the Government nor the bank shou!d receive notes 
of any bank that issued notes loss than five doilars, and, aftera 
farther period, of ten you would gradually have withdrawn 
all the small netes; confidence would be restored, and the peo 
ple would once more see and handle specie. The operation 
would be gradual, and create no alarm or embarrassment, or 
derangement in business. Whatever might be the character o; 
the State Banks, Chey would fiad at to their interest to conform 
to these regulations; for the receivabiltty of their notes by the 
Government and the bank would induce therm to call in all their 
small notes; for those banks could not prosper whose notes 
would be continually returning upon them as so on asthrown 
into circulation, as the notes of every bank would that were not 
received by the Government and the bank and ite branches. 

At any rate, this ia the conclusion to which my mind, after 
anxious research and reflecuion, has attained By such a 
course, we would enable the People gradually to extricate 
themselves from their difficulties, and the nation, now and in 
fu‘ure time, would be benetited 

But we have been told, by a distinguished member from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Roperrson) that we are not legislating for posterity, 
hut for Ourselves; and that posterity will legislate for itself, 
This is not the firet time I have heard of the remark being made 
in a legislative assembly, though not by Thomas Jefferson. Wut 
there is authority and very high authority for it—the authority 
of Sir Hugh Boyle Rech. Barrington, in his Personal Sketches, 
mentions, That a debate arose in the Irieh House of Commons, 
on the vote of a grant which was recommended by Sir John 
Parnell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, as one not likely to be 
felt burdensome for many years to come It was observed. in 
reply, that the House had no just right to load posterity with 
u weighty debt, for what could in no degree operate to their ad 
Sir Hugh, to defend the measures of Govern- 
tnent, immediately rose, and in a few words put forward the 

ost unanswerable argument which human ingenuity could 
posstbly devise. “ What! Mr. Speaker,’’ said he, “ and so we 
are to begear ourselves for fear of vexing posterity! Now, | 
weuld ask the honorable gentleman, and this still more honora 
le House, why we should put ourselves out of the way to do 
any thing for postertty— for, what has postertty done fer us?’ 

Sir Hagh, perceiving, upon taking his seat, that there were 
many smiling, and not being conscious that he had said any 
thing out of the way, concluded that the House had mistaken 
hun. He theretore rose and begged leave to explain, as he ap 
prehended that gentlemen had entirely mistaken his words. Ie 
assured the House “ that by posterity he did not at all mean 
our ancestors, but those who were to come immediately after 
theim.”’ 

Such reasoning may have efiect on some minds, but it can 
have none on mine. That an American Congress shall not 
shape their measures to benefit posterity, is a sentiment I can 
never subscribe to. There is an instinct in all animated nature, 
to protect its offspring. ‘The most timid animal that is not en 
dowed with reason wail peril its existence to protect its young 
What huntsman has noi seen the skittish pheasant change iis 
nature at times, at his sudden approach, and, crying warning 
to its affrighted brood, flutter before his footsteps, with its rich 
plumage expanded, as if to challenge his deadly aim! And 
what generons huntsman has not paused, in harmless admira 
tion, ull the fond mother could make an adroit retreat to its se- 
eure brood! Is it possible for the day ever to arrive when the 
Nouse of Representatives will have become so metamorphosed 
as to forget all instinct of nature, all duty of reason, as to look 
singly at the selfish interest of themselves, without consulting 
their duty to posterity? No, sir, it ts not possible; the laws of 
human nature will never be sochanged. 

Tecaunot butaliude to a remark made by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.) Ile expatiated, as the Me. 
sage has, upon the banking system of this country and Ion land, 
and said that Raglaad had over-traded and over-banked 

1 could but picture in my mind that the gentleman from South 
Carolina was in the Briiish House of Commons, addressing that 
voly with the same earnest and impassioned strain to chenge 
its policy, to destroy its bank, and no narrow down its credit 
eyetem to the standard of his judgment. I could fancy to my 
inind the whole House giving him profound attention, aud ad 
miring his eloquence, af they doubted the wisdom of his views; 
and that, after he had concluded, some veteran statesman would 
approach him in terms of friendly gratulation, and privately ad- 
monish him, before he made another speech on those subjects 
that he should lock himself up io an abundant library, and nei 
ther give nor receive a visit until he had thoroughly read the 
entire history of England in relation to the causes of her pros 
perity; that then he hoped he would be willing to make a 
sveech on the other side, for he would find ample reasons for 
that ciange: he would find it was that policy which quickened 
into usefulness the hidden coal and imbedded ore; it was that 
system which taxed the water courses to lessen the taxes of the 
people, which had before flowed on unobstructed frem the 
mountain side to the ocean; it was that system which makes 
then now, in tribute to industry, leap on the water-wheel, and 
labor into motion millions of spindles; itis that policy which 
has built up factories, and mae all England one vast and pros 
perous workshop, and created her wea'th, which all the gold of 
all the mines of South America could not purchase; and has 
give : her power that halt the world could not subdue, and has 
made almost all of it tributary to her. 

Another geatleman, ia his remarks yesterday, (Mr. Tlanter, 
of Virginia.) in making a hard-meney speech, (and, if he will 
allow me, I will savy tt w 8 one of the best 1 have listened to.) 
wished to demonstrate the evils of Cie banking system, by re- 
ferring, in illustration of his position, to the fact that, during the 
long war in Europe, the French Government alopted the povcy 
of making a run on the Benk of Eazlond, whose paper was in 
circulation on the Coatinest, aad consequently the bank had to 
suspend specie payments. That honorable gentleman is righ 
in his historical fact, but I must differ with him in his conctu- 
sion, thet the British Government sustained an injury by that 
bank from this circumstance. 

kt is true, Mr. Chairman, that the Freach nation thought that 
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one of the best ways of defeating the Beitish arms was to make 
an attack npon the means of supply of money to her armies, 
and did employ Jews to present at the counter of the Bank of 
England its notes. But did that quick-sighted nation bend to 
the policy of it enemy, and coumenance the discredit of its 
banks?) Did the Government of England, when a run was 
made on the bank, doas ourGovernment has done—denounce 
and aid to ruin the bank? No, sir. The Ministers at once 
brought in a bill to invite—yes, sir, to request—the Bank of 
England to suspend specie paymeuts. Did the Government of 
England do as our Government has done—refuse to take the 
notes of the hanks No, sir; in that very bill of 1797 they made 
the notes a legal tender, and stamped the encouraging seal 
of the nation upon them, by saying that the Government would 
take them for public dues. It was a consummate policy, and 
the sequel proved it; for, although the Jaw was limited to six 
months, I think it was renewed, from time to time, for some 
twenty years. Did the notes of that bank depreciate as the 
notes of our banks have, that have been dishonored by the Go- 
vernment? Read the history of English currency, and you wil 

find that it did not. That policy prevented a panic, and sus- 
tained credit, ard enabled England to contract a debt of twenty- 
five hundred millions, in a war of unprecedented consump- 
tion and fury. By preserving credit at home, she gained it 


abroad; and nothing aided her more than the Bank of Eng- 
land. It was this policy which made her victorious in that 
war; it Was because industry was her capital, and credit her 
currency, 


Mr. Chairman, I have trespassed much longer upon the time 
of the conimittee than I had intended; buta dread of the conse. 
quences of this measure upon the farmers and mechanics of 
the disuict which I represent, has induced me, together with the 
attention which I lave received, to claimso large a portion of 
your time ; 

I w. ll answer one other remark, whilstup, from my Southern 
friends. and then hand them over to their consutuents. My 
friend from Virginia(Mr. Robertson) said that he voted for this 
same scheme inthe Twenty-third Congress, when Gen. Gordon 
proposed his “skeleton” of a bill; that, as he went for the 
‘‘diverce” system then, hie will sustain hisconsistency by going 
for the bill under debate ; and that most of the members of the 
Opposition went foritthen. A friend from the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia (Mr. Wise) has informed the House that he and 





many others voted forit then, in courtesy to bis colleague who 
had moved it, so as to bring the preposition before the Honse ; 
but never dreamed fora moment of voting for it on its final 
Passau 


I wish here to say that I was notin my place—from indispo- 
sition——when the vote was taken on General Gordon’s proposi- 
tion; but had I been, | would have voted against it. 

If my honorable friend is willing to sue out for a “divorce,” 
in erder to marry a“ skeleton,’ [should not be, if | were united 
to the worst shrew inthe world. But there is no debating about 
taste 

If i wished to consult a lawyer of profound legal reading and 
reflection upon an abstract question in that complex science, 
the first gentleman in this House that I would approach would 
be the learned gentleman from Richmond, (Mr. Robertson:) but 
if 1 wished to ask advice in selecting “a help meet,” I think 
that he would be the last — 7 will candidly admit that my friend 
has more couragethan myself. TI do not believe that I could 
screw my courage up to join in wedlock’s embrace a skeleton of 
dry bones. I would have first to see it filled with muscles, flesh 
and blood, life and animation, fair symmetry and proportion. I 
must first see the human form and face divine; and then, but not 
till then, I would venture to—* speak to it,”’ 

Whatassurance can the gentleman have that his skeleton 
might not be made by the Secretary, who has to fill up the out. 
lines of the form, a hileous caricature—a mons‘er in human 
form, afflicted with 

** All the ills that flesh is heir to?”’ 

++ —--——— all diseases, all maladies, 

O} ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualins 

Of heart-sick agony, all feverish kinds- 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrha, 

Intestine ills and ulcers, colic pangs, 

Demoniac trenzy, moping melancholy, 

And moon-strnck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide- wasting pestilence, 

Dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums.”’ 





The skeleton of the bill before us—for it ia but a skeleton— 
although accompanied with * vaults” and “ strong boxes,”’ they 
are not boxes of ointment—they are but Pandora’s boxes, filled 
with scourges aud diseases, without having hope at the hottom, 
with which the Secretary may afflict with pestiferous evils the 
body politic, on whom you are going to force this unnatural al- 
liance 

But before I exhaust the patience of this committee and my- 
seit, [ wish to refer to one historical fact, in hopes that the advo- 
cates of this measure may find a moral in it; and in the hope 
thatthey may pause and profit by it before they consummate 
this has ly and ii J idged measure. r 


Atone period of the English history, corporate privileges 
were as unpopwar as they have been made in this country; they 


were unpopular, because abuses existed under them—real, not 
imaginary; andin none did abuses exist to so great an extent as 
in the East India Company. 

Mr. Fox, who was made Premier, finding that popular feel- 
ing existed strongly against the abuses practised under that 
company’s incorporated privileges, and knowing how s'1ong an 
influence he could wield, if he could bring every interest con- 
nected with that company to be dependant upon the ministry. 
conceived the plan, not of remedying the eviis, but the boid 
scheme of annulling their charter, and appointing commission- 
ers with absolute power to conduct the affairs of that company. 
He brought forward a bill, and predicated it upon a plausible 
preamble of the good of the company and the good of the peo- 
ple, for its betterregulation and theirs. It wasnot the skeleton 
of a bill, like this on your table, but full and ample in its parts 
andin its details That the committee may judge of its cha- 
racter, Iwill request the Clerk to read the preamble and the 
lirst sectien 
{A BILL for 

the ha 

propriet 


vesting the affairs of the East India Company in 
of certain commissioners, for the benefit of the 
reand the public. 

Whereas disorders of an alarming nature and magnitude 
have long prevailed, and do still continue and increase, in the 
management of the $territorial possessions, the revenues and 
thecbmmerce of this kingdom in the East Indies; by means 
Whereof the prosperity of the natives has been greatly dimi- 
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nished, and the valuable interests of this nation in the :; 

territorial possessions, revenues, and commerce, have been ~ 
terially impaired, and would probably have fallen into aon 
ruin, if animmediate and fitting remedy were not provided: mt 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most excellent Maicc 
ty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spina. 
and temporal, and the Commons, in this present Parliament a 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, That the Bivern, 
ment and management of the temporal possescions, reyey,, 
and commerce, of the united company of merchants of Epel», 
trading tothe East Indies, by the directors and propri on 
the said company, or either of them; and all and singular 4 
powers and autherities of the said directors and proprietors. ,» 
of eny special, or general or other court thereof, in the ord rit : 
and managing the said posseesions, revenues, and commerce. 
and all elections of the directors of the said company be. a,,) 
are hereby declared to be, discontinued for and during ha fon. 
tinuance of this act; any CHARTER, usage, law, or statute % 
contrary notwithstanding. ] 7 

The section which you have heard is sufficient for my 

“Ex uno disce omnes.” : 
_For the public good he was for seizing upon its Chartered 
rights andits revenues, making it dependent upon the Exee, 
tive will. Under a ude of strong popular feeling, he carrie; 
his bill through one House with an Immense majority, 1). 
bosom glowed with tiumph, and he fancied himse}f secure j, 
his place. fm 

The public mind paused, and judgment had time to coynse) 
its feeling. The people began to reflect upon the consequences 
of the measure. They saw if that company was to be destroy 
ed, itscharter taken from it, and all control placed in the hands 
ofa few, it might be the case of all other institutions; every 
chartered privelege might be taken the same way, and, finally 
all power in the nation might be exercised by the Executive, or 
surrendered to it by a subservient Parliament. They soon 
drew a distinction between remedying and destroying; ard, by 
the force of a change in the popular mind, the bill was Jost j: 
the other House, and Mr. Fox was no longer minister. 

Wht was the great Fox’s fate may be the fate of others 
Let others, therefore, take warning by the lessons of history, ‘ 

Our institutions are too firmly Implanted in our general sy; 
tem, they have taken too deep root in the business and well be- 
ing of society, property is too much valued and too equally 
divided by the laws of our States and the laws of industriova 
gain, for the people to throw all things into hotch-potch and 
form a common stock, or ever to induce them to sustain 
such measures, or measures which lead to such results 
The golden bauble will not now even amuse, much less capi. 
vate, sober, well thinking men. You cannot even entice chil. 
dren with it. 

You may, in a few Congressional districts, still hold out the 
delusion to the people, but be assured they will be but few 
There is one district north of “ Mason and Dixon’s line iy 
which it may succeed—a district represented on this floor bya 
gentleman who defeated one of the most intelligent and amia- 
ble gentlemen I have ever knewn, by telling his constituents 
enormous witch stories—stories as miraculous as were eye; 
told by the famous “ witch king,’ who figured in the north ot 
England some three centuries ago. But he finally was drow 
ed, and as I know that there are mill ‘ponds in that gentle 
man’s district more than six feet deep, 1 beg the member to kee; 

look out. 

Sir, since the days of Isaac of Cyprus, no man has been 
pleased to have golden fetters placed upon him. Hume in 
forms us that, after his treasures were seized upon by Richard 
the First, and the prince incarcerated and bound in irons, he 
complained of the cruelty of his conqueror. Richard had the 
iron fetters taken off, and golden oncs placed on in their stead 
The Cypriot, pleased with this distinction, expressed his gra 
litude tor the generosity of his conqueror, 

The people have becn restrained in their business by golden 
fetters, which the Executive brain has forged; they want them 
thrown off,so that they may have elbow-room to prosecu‘e 
their industry as formerly. 

Task, I beseech, this House to pause in its course before it 
sanctions such a ruinous measure. 

I appeal to the candid of all parties, whether Conservatives. 
administration men, or Whigs, to let us cease this “ triangula: 
fight,”’ and unite in defeating this measure... If we have differed 
as widely as the poles on other questions, let us unite in d 
feating this. Let us say, in the languagg of another, “Like 
men we differed, but like men we have agreed.”’ I had rather 
see the pet bank plan new vamped and tried again. 

If you will not reject this bill, or will not lay it on the table 
never to be called up again, and are resolved to pass it, let the 
worst come to the worst quickly; and the people, who will 
suffer, will soon show that they have power as well as the Ex 
ecutive and the two Houses of Congress; and that the Consti 
tution has informed them how they can remecy their gricv- 
ances. 

But I hope it will be rejected, and that the Executive will do 
as the Kings of England and of France are forced to do in like 
cases—change his ministers and his measures. Or, if he wil! 
not change his advisers, at least change his measures. Or, i! 
he will not change his measures or his advisers, then, as a re- 
publican President in practice, finding himself in a minority in 
either House, and that he and his ministers will not alter their 
views of the Constitution and the policy of the nation, they 
will resign the seals of office to the people, and say to them, 
elect other ‘agents; we come down fiom our high places, (hat 
other, and abler, and bettez men may ascend. 

Or are the lines of the philosophic poet true? 

“ The age of virtuous politics is past! 

And we ave deep in that of cold pretence; 
Rulers are grown too shrewd to be sincere— 
And we—too wise to trust them!”? 
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REMARKS OF J. Q. ADAMS, 


Or MassacuusetTs, 

In the House of Representatives, Friday, September 29, 
1837—On the bill to postpone the payment to the States 
of the fourth instalment of the Surplus revenue. 

The question being on Mr. PickEens’s motion for recon: 
sideration, and Mr. P. having made the remarks heretofore 
published— 

Mr. ADAMS followed. ‘ 

[The following speech of Mr. ADAMs, on the question of re- 
consideration (moved by Mr. Pickens) of the vote, 119 to }li, 
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for passing to the third reading the bill to postpone the pay” 
ment of the fourth instalment of the deposite with the States, 
escribéd by the act of 23d June, 1836, is to be taken in con- 
nection with his subsequent speech, ou the lth of October, on 
the bill to adjust the balances remaining due from the late de- 
posite banks, to be found at p. ~65. The postponement bill, as it 
had passed the Senate, postponed the payment of the fourth in 
aalment “till further provision by law.’”’ Mr. Picksns, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, had moved to sirike 
out the words “further provision by law,” and insert “the first 
day of January, 133);’’ to which Mr. Apams had moved, as a 
yrther amendment, to add the following: “ And all balances 
if public moneys due from all the deposite banks are hereby 
appropriated to the said payment, aad no part of them shall be 
applied toany other payment whatever; andif the poruion of 
the said balances due by the said depusite banks cannot be re 
ceived in time to pay the whule of the said deposite with the 
siates, hereby made payable on the first of January, 1829, then 
ihe instalment of debt from the late Bank of the United States, 
for the stock 1n that institution held by the United Biates, paya- 
jein October, 1833, is hereby appropriated, to make up any 
jusufficiency of the sums recovered from the d@posite banks to 
complete the said payment of the fourth instalment of the depo- 
site with the States.”’ 

Both these amendments had been, by smal! majorities, re- 
ectedin Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
snd the bill had been reported, without amendment, to the 
House, Where they had been excluded from considerauon by 
a successful cal! from Mr. Cvusuman, of New Hampshire, for 
the previous question. 

The bill having thus passed to the third reading by the vote 
{Mr. PICKENS, who immediately moved the reconsideration, 
aud the next morning supported the motion by a speech, it was 
on this motion for reconsideration that the following remarks 
were addressed to the House. ] ' 

Mr. ADAMS expressed the hope that it was competent for 
him, at that stage of the proceedings, to debate the amendment 
he had introduced in Committee of the Whole, but wiich had 
been cut off by the previous quesuon 

The SPEAKER remarked that there was nu amendmeut now 
before the House, the motion of Mr. PickENs to reconsi- 
der the vote ordering the bill to its third reading being now 
in order. 

Mr. ADAMS begged to know if it were not competent for him 
tourge the merits of his amendment as a reasou for voting for 
the reconsideration? 

The SPEAKER answering in the affirmative, 

Mr. ADams proceeded. He would be very bricf in the re- 
marks he should adilress tothe House. He said lie had coine 
iv his seat at this special session of Congress, fully aware of 
the difficulties under which the Government was placed, and no 
jess sensible of the embarrassments which afflicted the peop 
ofthe country. He had felt inclined to go for the measure now 
befure the House, as a means of relieving the Administration 
irom embarrassment, being willing to go for the relief of the Go- 
vernment, and thereby to relieve, indirectly, the people, whe- 
ther the Government should propose any measure for the di- 
cect relief of the people or not. But when he had come to 
consider the bill, as it came from the Senate, he had been forced 
wo the convicjion that whatever, relief 1t would afford the 
Government would be obtained at the expense of the people, 
it being, in substance, a bill to raise revenue. And what was 
\he effect of the bill? A dill, bearing on its face one thing, and 
dving another! Purposting to pestpone the operation of an act 
ef Congress restoring to the people a portion of their own 
money, and, in reality, going to repeal that act! As the bill 
had passed the Sewate, there was no further payment or depo- 
site to be made of the proportion of the surplus revenue now 
due to the States without further legislation. It was, to ail 
intents and purposes, a proposal to repeal the act of June, 1836. 
This was its great object. If its intention was not expressed, 
and apparen Upon its face, the effect of it would be a decep. 
tion upon the people. His constituents (Mr. A. believed) 
might thiak the postponement of its operation reasonable, were 
the time to which it was postponed iixed and certain. But 
there Is NeW no such certainty upon the face of the bill; its 
operation is to be put off to a date as far distant as what the 
old Romans called the Calendas Gracas, or, as the French 
proverb terms ii, “the week of the three Thursdays!’ Now 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Pickens) proposes to postpone the operation of the act uutil (he 
Ist of January, 1539, instead of until the further action of Con- 
gress. He, for one, was willing to take the bill with such an 
amendment; but there must be one other provision—an assur- 
ance that there shall be no more postponement, and that the 
sum thas appropriated shall be applied to that purpose, and to 
no other. 

Mr. A. had called this a bill to raise revenue; and so it was. 
itwould place in the hands of the Government nine or ten 
millions of dollars, to be appropriated to any other purpose. 
Itwould raise money from the people, for the payment of the 
public debts. And now where does this money bill come from? 
And, in asking this question, Mr. A. said he desired to ask that 
the bill should be viewed as a part of the whoie system now 
projected for the raising of a revenue. The bill comes, first, 
from the Senate. And is that the branch of the Natiagal Le- 
rislature in Which the Constitution requires that all such bills 
siallomginate? Now all, not only this, but @// the bills, which 
torma part of the system alluded to, have originated in the 
other branch of Congress. Mr. A. would put theseifacts to the 
House, as a man specially entrusted with the guardianship of 
the public purse, and with the hope that such an appeal may 
produce its effect upon the action of the House on this bill, and 
in putting members more on their guard hereafier as to the 
svurce Whence bills of this character emanate 
Mr. Apams satd he had hearda good deal, at one time and 
‘nother, said about the great and growing extent of Executive 
patronage, and influence, and power. To most of such rn- 
inors and expressions of opinions he had given but slight cre- 
dence and as little of assent; but he could not avoid warning 
the House that, if the pockets of the people, their constituents, 
were to be ransacked for money, it behooved them to see that 
such measures originated with the representatives of the peo- 
ple. But, perhaps, suggested Mr. A. he had not been quite cor 
rectin saying that the bill in question had had its origin in the 
Senate. It would doubtless have been nearer the truth to have 
said thatit, with its companions of the same general sys- 
tem, ‘had originated at the Treasury. Every one of these 
billshad every mark and feature of such an origin; they were 
all, beyond question, drawn up and prepared at the Treasury 
Department! The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
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Means (Mr. Cambrei!eng) hastold the House that the Senate 














and House bills, on the same subjects, were not idenucal in all 
respects; and what was the diflerence?) Mr, A. ieved that 
the House bill proposed the issne of Treasury notes to the 
amount only of $12,000,000, while the Senate bill proposed 
only $10,000,000. He would conte it he had much rather see 
the difference on the other si lie weuld rather find the 
Hlouse d po lio giv ul ul Phe whe hing, as 
managed thus ta sed like a iittie “experim rhe 
Hlouse were lo bea t by the ‘Dreasury hro 1 ie Senate 
for 0,000,000, with the expec oy vat the Hoi , becoming 
familiarized t idea of so lar an issue, Would Cor to 
throw in the ditional two millions as a mere trifle of more 





or less. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG rose to When the bill was re 


explain 








ported in the Senate, it was reported in blank. In the House 
bill, there was an addiuonal appropriation, for the Florida war, 
which was rot Included in tha e Sena yf course: and 
there were ier Cifterences betw ie two Dili 

Mr. ApAMsS said! thought hel S€ 1 ther till eparate 
from this bill ef twelve of mi uel asking sixteen hundred 
thousand dollars more Hed t terstand 

Mr. CamMBRELEN Do vi erstand, sir! The other 
is the bill appreprialing the m proposed to be raised by 
this 

Mr. ADAMS said he was happy to receive this explanation 


t 


from the chairoian of the Committee of Ways aud 





Means, and 
would be glad to hear further irom him, wi e enor 
mous appropriations made Jast spring fon yect, MM 
had become already necessary to opriate for the rvice of 


thissame year nearly two willions more. He expressed the 
hope that Mr. Pickens would accept his amendment as a modi 
fication of his own. 

Mr. Pickens said he would willingly do so, but for the latter 
clause, pledging the faith of the United States that the Congress 
will provide for the payment of the money in January, 1539 

Mr. ApAms observed that the proposition was divisible; and 
that if, after the House had made the appropriation, they 
think it best not to pledge the faith of the Government to carry 
it into effect, they could easily reject the latter part of the pre 
position. All he éesired was to say to the people, “we have 
promised to pay Over to you thissum: we cannotco It now tor 
want of that sum to pay ever: but we pledge you our faith that 
we will do so:”? and certainly fifieen months will be found 
abundanily sufficient for the performance of such a pledge. 
Yet, if there was all this reluctance to the adoption of this part 
of the proposition, Mr. A. said he was willing to take the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, modified 
by the adoption of bis own, (Mr. Adams’s) without the latter 
clause. Al! he professed to watt was an assurance that the 
people shal! not be paliered with any longer with detusive pro 


a 


mises never to be performed 
The centleman from Georgia (Mr. Towns) had said (continu 
ed Mr. A.) that the people of that State, when contending jor 


principles, cared nothing for dollars aud cents. Well, (said 
Mir. A.) that was a goodsign: he liked that: it was the senti 
ment of a high, lofty, and admirable spirit: but it so happened 
that, in the case under consideration, the dollars and ceuts were 


the very principle itself! And if the people of Georgia cared 
uothing for those articles, indeed, they would find many of 
their neighbors not one-half so disinterested, to whom they 


mighteasily make it over, and who would very cheerfully ac 
ceptit at their hands. Or, the peopie of that high-spirited 
State might make it over, a munificent donation to the Treasu 
ry of the United States, and relieve themselves from all annoy 
ance of “dollars and cents.’ 

Mr. A. then argued briefly that, with the amendments pro 
posed, this bill ceased to wear the aspect of a@ bill tu raise re- 











venue. 

Mr. A. alluded to the alleged di es of opinion ex ng 
inthe House at the time of passing the act of 1826, as to th 
trite nature of the measure, and whether It were w mere depo 
site bill, or a distribution bill. There certamnly were, and now 
are,a great Variety of arguments used on boll he of thi 
question : but he had heard nobody on that floor arguing in fa 
vor of arecall, an actual recall, of the money already paid over 
to the State No vote could be gotten in that body for a recs 
That would be going back to the principles of the old Contece 
ration. Underthat system, the Congress of the United 5 
had no power tu raise money by their ore authority. To ce 


fray the expenses of the Confederacy, whether of peace or war, 
Congress could only settle the proportions of the sum resuired 
for the public service, and issue quisition tor 
itsown quota. This is precisely what would now be the form 
of recalling any portion of those moneys once deposited in the 
Treasuries of the Xtates; and if any gentleman wished to see 
the practical working of that system, let him go back to the re- 
cords of the time, and see the answers that were made by the 
States to the requisitions of the old Congress. What were the 
answers ?—not In a time of peace—and of plenty—and of pros 
perity—like that In which the nation has now been seizeu with 
this convu,sion fit: butat a time when the ence of 
the nation was at stake; in the midst of that glorious but sou 


tryiug wat of independence, for the very suj port of which all 
e \ 





to eac'i Slate are 





very exis 


} 


the exyr natures to Db provid d fur were i dis nsable what 
were the answers? Some never at swered at all ome rey lie d 
that it did not suit their convenience—some flatly refused—and 


others responded very like some of the deposite banks, which, 
being lately asked by the Secretary of the Treasury when they 
intended to resume epecie pay ments, repite d, “urhen the other 
do!” ‘They were calling spirits from the vesty deep’ 
body knqwing, all the time, that the spirnsrwould not « 
{Continued laughter from all parts of the House. } 

After alleging that one of the reasons adduced im opy i 
to the distribution principle in certain quarters (namely, tt 
1 viewed the surplus funds as actually drrided amo 
States,) was a strong argumentin his mind, as a 
the people’s interests in its favor, Mr. A. came to the consid 
ration of yet another reason, which made him desire the pr 
pesed amendment; and which indeed, rendered it impossi! 
for him to go for the bill without it 

He said that a gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Dawsen,) in an 
exceedingly forcible speech, had poinied out the monstrou 
equality with which this sum of 210,000,000, due to the States 
under the deposite act, had been deposited’ by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. A. said he could account only for this meet 
extraordivary state of things by ascribing this inequality to the 
operation of the far-famed “ Specie circular.” 
Alabama, at Mobile, it appears by the report of the Secretary 


ie 


of the Treasury, that $1,000,000, and upwards, were left depo- 


sited whea the banks suspended especie payments. Two hua 


cuardian o 


In the Bank of 
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dred thousand of this 
heretofore drawn, but 
wast 


is put down u. cer 

Hot yet pad, thoug 
ne of those favorite 
everal ge 


‘¢ tive, “ warrauts 
1 payable This 
, but puzzling unnwebligibilines which 


é tlemen on Uns floor have cor Piained af, in the ve 
port of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury; and he (Mr. A.) had 
had been much perpiexed locbtain a glimpee # nearing. 
What, then, was meaning of thes circumiocution about 
* warrants, » the almount of two hundre woheand Gouare, 
heretofore drawn, Lut not yet paid, though payabic? Why, 
Mr. Speaker, all that simple means, that (hore warrants er 
dratis oi the Secretary of the Treasury were protested! That's 
all! {Laugh.] The dratts were tor spe “hard currency,’ 
“ mint drops,”’—and they were drawn on those hoards of specie 
accumulated by the “Specie circular But the specie bad 


gone 


when the diaiis arrived; and set 
paid, though payab.el’” [Laugh.] 

Sir, (said Mr A.) give me leave to say 
alleged unintelligibility of the Beene 
cettlainiv cannot but feel a great des 


he drafts were “ not yet 


1 word or two on the 
tary of the Treasury. 1 
gree of compassion tor him, 
considering the neces: ity he was uncer of makirg a re port te 
Congress, at any rate. There area great many things which 
sound much better in circumlecution than when plainly ex- 
pressed. The Secretary of the Treasury I know to be well 
versed in English composition; but there are subjects which the 
sublimest writers are obliged to cover with a veil, and I 
‘guess,’ or I * reckon,’ that there were a good many of these 
troubling the brain of the Secretary at the time he drew up this 
much discussed report. 

Mr. A. said he had attentively read the report, and must ac 
knowledge that he had occasionally found m ita redundancy of 
words to disclose ideas, which murht have been expreseed with 
more precision. There were obscuri tes, like that of which he 
had given ap example inthe heading of the colunm of what he 
supposed to be protested drafts. But the general purpert of the 
whole document was plain and clear enovugh--much more 
plain and-clear indeed than it Was pleasing to contempiate. He 
had listened a day or two before to some Very ingenious remarks 
ofthe eloquent and able gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Hamer) 
who, while discussing this subject, had insututed a dialogue be 





tween the General Government and the States; and he repre 
sented the General Government as saying, (in a very marked 


and emphatic manner) “* Do YOU want this money? SBovo 
WE!” {A generallaugh.} Sir,(said Mr. A.) the whole sub 
stance of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury may be 
summed up in those few words, 

Mr. A. saict he had another observation to make. A gentile 
inan trom South Carelina (Mr. Thompson) had ebserved that 
it was a soitof uniform operation of this confederate Govern 
ment, that all the money of this nanon “flowed to the North’ 
{Mr. Thompson here said, “I did say so.’’| There is (said Mr 
A.) an English peet, who has sar, 


“Ask where's the North at York, ‘tis on the Tweed.’ 
Now, sir, suppose yourself at Charleston, South Caroling, 
you ask, “Where’s the North? Wit 


1 this maxin of the gen 
ueman trom South Carolina, and his system of geography, and 
the answer you Would receive must be—at Charleaion, South 
Carolina, the North . is Mobile, Alabama; the North... . is 
Natchez, Mississippi; the North—is New Orleans, Louisiana, 
For these are “North” at Charleston,—if you assume that the 
money of the country is flowing to the North. IT have named 





a single instance—the Bank of Alabama, at Mobile—where 
there 1s a deposite of public money to the amount of more 
than a million of dollars. It flowed thither, I suppose, by 


the aid of “the far-lamed Specie circular,” in “mint drops” and 
“hard currency.’’ Now, what is that million worh? The 
amendinent of the gentleman from South Carolina, and my 
own added to it, will secure to that bank the use of that money 
for fifteen months,—thatis, unul January, 1830; and what would 


























it be worth to that institution, avd to the teierests atlected by 
the well-being of that instituuon? Pi ordinary banking, six 
percentum. But when it tein the bank, while issuing netes 
Wi paying specie when called for, 1 is-worth twenty per 
centum, at least. That million of dollars lw equivalent to a 
ratulteus donation to the Bank of Mom and there by to the 
Stare of Alabama, of two hundred thourai follars a year 
Pursuing Uhe ice uvygested by Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, tn 
regard to the palpable and monstrou quahiy with which 
the money, appropriated to the biege ileation of the inetalment 
yetdue, had been deposited among the t es, Mr. ADAMS ce 
manded what proportion was on deposite with Massachueetis? 
Unie was mistaken greatly, the whote sum in all the ban 
emp! yed as the depositories of the public money in that State 
was @51.278 40, or about two-fifths the sum which talla to the 





Bank of Alabama alomn 
| 


ue} Osite Lnere 


as the value of the of the fund en 
W hat is the benefit to Maseachusetts, he would 
ask, of that deposite, as it now stands? 
worth about 4400, and that is the di 
which Massacht 


use 


At six per cent. it Is 
rosie ot | bac on 
setts offsets against the $1,000,000 in Alabama. 


Onevs 


Mr. Apams said he had an inquiry te make of the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cantbreleng,) with 
recard to ene of the unintelligibiives ot the Treasury report, 
which he was desirous of baving explained. Until this was 
cone, he could not gather from that ducument whether or not 
the $81,278 40, put down as deposited with Maseachusetts, was 
all the public money for which that State was responsible to 


the Government. In reading overthe report, he tound a list 





ot cs, beginning with the State of Maine, and preceedir 
southward, and the ' 6 of public money on ce posite in each 
Under date of August “8, 1°37, between the banks of Maine and 












those of Cennecticut, he obeerved a eum total: zainet the eim- 
ple words, “Metropolis specia!.’’ Now, as the State of Mar ea- 
chusetts hee between Maine and Connecucu', Mr. A. would 
fain know If the word “metrupelis’” there may net mean 
Boston? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. The Bank of the Metropolis in this city 
(Washingion) is probably referred to 

Mr. Apams. What is the nature of thal deposite? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG explained that that special deposite in 
the Bank of the Metiopelis was to meet some of the cur 


rent expenses of the Government, incurred in that part of the 
country. 

Mr. ApamMs. Oh! a “special’’ Ceporite for the use of » 
of the pers, rome of the tavorites, the prefeire d publi- 
(of which clase I supposed 1 must conside’ 
member, since the Secretary’s offer to pay us o' 
sre Ww ) 

Mr. CAMBRELENG would remind the ‘ 
were other pets, and other favorites, a an that the re 
There wae the navy yardon the P _,¢%¢e8 there around us 


. Otomac, and 
t that navy , 
Mr. Apams. But that » % yard ix not “between Maine 


ymin 
w Cred 
s Mmyeell a 
a? per diem ix 


tore, 
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and Connecticut,” Mr. Speaker. [Laugh.} And Iam still in 
the dark as to the meaning of that linein the report of the Se- 
cretary, which seems to make Massachsetts responsible for a 
ye larger share of the public treasure than, in her own proper 
jlace in the report, she is set down as holding in deposite. And 
this is the mere remarkable, because in thie same statement 
appente | to the Secretary’s report, the Bank of the Metropolis 
ii this ciuly has its proper place afterwards between the banks 
oi the Stace of Maryland and those of the State of Virginia, and 
therefore cannot naturally be supposed to be the same ‘*Meiro- 
polis special” thus thrustup in a coroer between the States of 
afane and of Connecticut. Itall gees to corroborate the idea 
that thiasame report of the Secretary of the Treasury is far 
from being so explicit and intelligible to all, as it is to those 
g milemen whose sagacity finds it so easy to be understood. 

B sides, sir, 1 find in this Treasarer’s weekly statement of the 
amount to his credit, in che various banks of public deposite, 
the Bank of the Metropolis, District of Columbia, in its proper 
place, located between Maryland and Virginia, with a small ba- 
lance of $2,162 83 cents due to the Treasurer, and that whole 
suin, except @9 and 4 cents in the colamn of warrants hereto- 
fore drawn, but not yet paid, though payable. And in the 
stvtement marked K, this same Bank of the Metropolis is in- 
cluded ina list of deposite banks discontinued under the depe- 
site act of June, 1836. And itis not included in the list of pre- 
sent deposite banks under the same act, marked L. In the cir- 
culanleuerof the Secretary to the delinquent banks, I find it 
writen: “The imperative provisions of the act cf June, 1335, 
make it the duty of this Department to discontinue ordering 
any fucther sumsof public money to be placed with the depo- 
sity banks afler suspending specie payments, and hence you are 
notified (hat vo more can be tsus deposited in your institution, 
provided such a failure to redeem your notes has actually oc- 
curred,” 

“No more can be thas deposited in your insttation.”’ The 
Rank of the Metropolis, in the District of Columbia, is one of the 
depostie banks discontinued by the positive command of the 
law: but “Metropolis speci al,’ between Maine and Connecti- 

vy hit adepesite dated the 28th of August, of 8140,541 62 cts. 
Ry what authority was that deposite made? Thisis to me one 
of coe wointelligible things in the report of the Secretary of 

Cyeasury, which Eshould be glad to see explained. Is it a 

tiea! itiaestration of the divorce berween bank and State? or 

ho locomotive power of the Becretary to transportthe Je 

( ve from the Distiict of Columbia to Massachusetts, to 

New thumpehire, to Rhode Island, to some undefined rection be 

tween Maiveand Coanecticut, where he could make a special 

Jepocite of geld without infringing upon “the imperative pro- 
visions of the act of June, 1367" 

ixhould like to know why this item is thus thruet between 
‘taine aad Connecticut, as if it were intended to give Massachn- 
ta the reputation of having $140,000 of the morey which is 
nsedto pay members of Congress and the navy yard expenses at 
New York? 

But I was observing upon the profound philosophical and 

wraphical statement submitted to the House by the gentle 
man ‘rom South Carolina, (Mr. Thompson,) io which it was as- 

ted that the money of the United States “ always flows to the 
North.’ Now [ have given the Flouse one example, in the case 
4 Alabama. Let us look a tittle farther: here U find the Union 
Bank of Louisiana and the Bank of New Orleans have, together, 
mount nearly equal to $1,500,000. Tfere is a million anda 
half flowing to that extremity of the North, New Orleans; and 
vere is upwards of one million seven hundred thousand dollars 
‘owing into the deposits banks of the State of Mississippi at 
Natchez. Now, with the atniost respect for the States of Louisi- 
sia and Mississippi, they are not so near to the north pole, that 


‘yey should have between them tore than three niallions of 


Lied States money, which the gentleman trom South Carolina 
ineists 18 always fio sing to the North—money which is, mn fact, 


| 
| 


a gift bestowed upon them without law, at least not by law, but 
by the operation of a specie circular, which required all pay- 
ments fo them to be made in gold and silver, and yet they have 
nota dollar forthcoming. I will put the interest on this specie 
at ten per cent.; six per cent. is certainly too little. The use of 
these deposites would be worth six per cent. even if they might 
he caliedaway atany moment. JF will put the interest at ten 
percent. Here, then, we have placed at the disposal of the 
banks of Louisiana $1,500,000, which I say is equivalent to a 
pure donation to that State of $150,000 a year, so long as the de- 
posite shal! continve. And how goes it with the State of Missis- 
sippil I fied here that the Planters’ Bank and branches, Nat- 
chez, have $895,000, and the Agricultural Bank and branches, 
Natchez, $849,000, making $1,744,003. Here is an actual boon 
to that State of 174,000. ‘They have had thissince July already, 
and they will continue to have it antil it suits their convenience 
te pay it over, which I hope they will do before the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1839. 


Well, I am, notwithstanding, willing to vote for this bill, 
leaving this matter as it is, provided the banksof Alabama and 
Louisiana and Mississippi will pay back this money onor be 
fore the Ist of January, 1839. 


We come nextto the State of Tennessee Her share ia but 
small, amounting to not over $500,000. If she was entithed to 
receive her ehare of the deposites on the Ist of October, she 
might set off that amount, and suffer no injury. She would 
then have the use of this money, and would sull get her por- 
tion of the deposites like the other States. Then we come to 
Ohio: sad, in respect to her, 1t seems to be admitted as a settled 
aifuir, thatall her banks are good and sound, only their notes 
willnotcommand the specie without a little premium of ten 
percent. Obio has got $900,000. She is a large State, and, in 
the critical condition of her politics, may have been thought a 
cheap purchase at this amount. Itis not, at any rate, a very 
extravagant sum. Indiana has a large portion. But here there 
is anether*Northward flowing’ of a different king. Here we 
come to aState hardly a yearold. Itis hardly a year since we 
were discussing lier admission into the Union; and if she was 
nut satisfied with the conduct of the Government then, I think 
at least she must be now. Tere is Michigan, with more than 
one million of dollara, which Is equal to a clear donation of 
#100.000. Does the geography of the gentleman trom South 
Carolina consider Michigan as a place to which the money of 
the United S:ates flows Northward? A!) this vast tide of spe- 
cie, according to my geography, has flowed Southward aud 
Wesiward. <Astothe North, the flowing in that direction has 
been in a precions email ril! 


Whatis the conclusion from these facts? The gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Dawsen) complained that Georgia had not 
had her portion, and he did but justice to his own State, if we 
consider what has been given to Alabama and Mississipja, 
Louisiana and Michigan. But whatis itif putin comparison 
with Massachusetts?) What has she got in this distribution? 
The special Metropolitan deposite not being a part of it, as from 
thia table one Would suppose? Why, sir, she has got $81,271 84 
cenis—a sum which any one of her banks will pay in five mi- 
nutes, if you will take off the interdict. Is there justice in this? 
Gentlemen complain of the mode aud manner in which the de- 
posite law operates, and about the standard of distribution on 
which it proceeds, as being unjust and unequal; but, sir, what 
is Uiat inequality, in comparison to this deposite made without 
law, to a rate of deposite which gives a million and a half to 
one State, a million seven huodred thousand te another, a 
million four hundred thousand to another, and to Massachusetts 
$81.27) 8! cents, supposing its banks not to pay the $80,000, 
which is all they owe? I will notask how many good friends 
of the Administration have been made, or how many precious 
votes in this House secured, by this system of operations. When 
we came to make this deposite, I mean the deposite by law, I 
remember wellthe arguments of gentlemen who wanted a dif. 


THE END. 
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ferent standard of distribution adopted. They complained of a 
distribution according to the ratio of representation in beth 
Houses of Congress, because it gave too much to Delaware, ie 
Rhode Island, and other small States. Now, sir, it was not the 
Northern States, but the small, and the Western States chieg 
which got this extra proportion. 1 was willing they should 
have it, because, since the last census was taken, their popula 
tion had increased much more than that of Massachusetts I 
assented to this ratio because the new States, whe were most j 
want of money, would be most benefited by it, and1 voted f > 
the bill. Butthe very interest which the members took on thet 
occasion in this question, and the earnestness with which the 
argued the necessity of an equal principle, proved the earnes; 
ness with which every member of the House adhered to the 
proportional right of his own State. 

But what was that ratio of distribution in comparison to this? 
When $1,500,000 is given to one State? Alabama had five 
members in the House and two in the Senate; Massachusetts 
hadtwelve inthe House and twoin the Senate. Their propor. 
tions were, therefore, as 7 to 14. To thisTassented. But what 
is the proportion bere? Alabama ects $1,500,000, and Massa. 
chusetts $80,000. I say nothing about Pennsylvania, She is 
one of the largest Statesin the Union, and she has $249 000 jn 
the Girard Bank, $5,500 in the Moyamensing Bank; but of thi 
sum there has already been drawn, upon the Girard Bank in 
warrants not yet paid. thouch payable, $160,000, leaving onl 
about $95,000 as the skare of actual deposite held by Pennsy, 
vania. Bur, when we consider the pepulation of Pennsylvania 
what is the proportion of $250,000 given to Pennsylvania, an 
$1,700,000 to Mississippi} . 

I have intruded upou the patience of the House to a greater 
extent than Lintendell. Its patience has been my encourage- 
ment. If this bill passes, I wish it to pass with the amendment 
of the genUeman trom South Carolina; but I consider the whole 
measure as a violation of the public faith, for which the last 
Administration is responsible to this nation, to the creditors of 
thiscountry abroad, and to posterity—especially responsible to 
the people of these States se grossly injured by the withholding 
from them of the fourth instalment of the sum promised them b 
the act of June, 1836, by the lavish donaiion of their money to 
the people of other States, which they uow refuse to refund 
That this crying injustice may not be repeated by a further 
postponement or repeal of the deportte act, I demand, with the 
amendment of the geutteman trom South Carolina, fixing the 
term of payment to the Ist of January, 1859, a pledge that the 
money shail then be faithiully paid; and for this purpose that 
the balances actually due from the late deposite banks shall be 
appropriated to that payment. ‘They are the identical moneys 
announced, on the 3d of January last, as being then in the 
Treasury, to be divided among the Siates uncer the act of June. 
1836. They are more than sufficient to pay the whole of the 
fourth tustalment. But if the whole sum cannot be recovered 
from the banks, where it has been deposited, before the Ist of 
January, 1839, Task a further contingent appropriation ofthe 
money to be paid by the late Bank of the United States in Oc. 
tober, 1838, to the same object. Ifa further indulgence of 
time beyond the Ist of January, 1°39, should become necessary 
tw complete the recovery of the balances due by the deposite 
banks, that indulgence should be granted by the whole nation 
and not atthe expense of the States entitled to the fourth in. 
stalment. Inthe amendment which i proposed in Committes 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, added further, that if 
the recovered balances, and the instalment of October 1838, 
from the late Bank of the United States, should stil] prove in. 
sufficient for the payment of the fourth instaiment to the States 
the faith ofthe United States should be ptedsed that further 
and effective provision should be made by Congress therefor 
Finding some of my friends here willing to vote for the rest of 
my amendment, but objecting to that, I shall withdraw that 
clause, with the hope that no further pledge of faity will pe ne. 
cessary for the fulfilment of that which has been given. 
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